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BUFFON. OKOROE LOUTS LE CLTUlC, COMTE 
DK< sau Bfenjdmin 1.^'lcrc Huffnn, a cotiticlHor of par- 
Tiainont, wafc. bom at Montbard. in Burffundy* on the 7th 
September, 15^07, a yeat* whieh tvast also itiaiTvcd by the on- 
trance ot Linne into life. AVe first trace the youn^ Bilfibn at 
Dijoiij wheio he tva» entered at thfe Jesuits' collej^e as a stu- 
dent of law; but it would appear that the letjfal profession, 
whi(‘li bis father wished him to adopt, had no charms for him, 
and that astronomy and matbematicB were his favourite pur- 
suits. The parent, observing his son's disgust at the former 
atndv and his zealous application to the last-named sciences, 
wisely Hufi'erod him to fbllow the path which he had chosen ; 
and ho bocarnu so wedded to his geometry that some of his 
biographers assert, that while his companions were at their 
R|)orts ho was goncrallv to he seen in some retlrecU nook 
poring over his })Ockct Euclid, which he sectgs to have che- 
rished at this early ago w'ith no less uffeclioh than Parson 
Adams had for his ^schylus. Such a mode of spending 
hours, wdiich would otherwise have been hours of idlenosa, 
brought forth its fruits in due season, and there are |toHo8 
current that ho had anticipated Newton in some of Ins dis- 
coveries, but that he withheld his elaim, (>b^e^vlng that 
people were not obliged to bclicvo the assertion. We re- 
ceive these on w ith some grains of allowancti, for, to say 
nothing of dates, vanity w as certainly not absent as an in- 
gredient in Buflbns character. 

An iic<iuaintance which he had made wiMi Lord Kingston 
and his tutor, at Dijon, soon riiwnc^ into friendship, and Buf- 
fon travelled through Itoly witli these companions, tlie latter 
of w hom appears to have been a man of science, while the 
former was the ready partner in his pleasures. The death 
ofiiis mother, whom he lost during this expedition, put him 
in possession vof a large income, nearly 12,t)O0/., at an early 
age, and having become entangled in some attair, on his re* 
turn to Motitbard* he found it advisable to leave that place ; 
and ho acj'.ordingly went to Paris, and visited England. We 
via not find him settlid on his estate ‘ for good ’ till the age 
tif twenty- five. In this retirement he resolutely pursued his 
studies, and afrit may not he uninteresting to those who think 
life W'fts not given to u^ to be .passed in mere frivolities* to 
know how Buffon passed his time, we select the following ac- 
count from a modern biographer, premising that the history 
of one day seems to have been that of all the others, gene- 
rally speaking, throughout a period of fifty yeai-s. * After 
^W||||ta|lg||i4ieu he dictated letters, and regulated bis domes- 
tic aj^ffiB^nd fit six o’clock he retired to his studies at the 
pavilion 3ffled tho Tower of* St. Louts. This pavilion was 
situated at tlio extremity of the gardeUf about a furlong 
from tho house, and tho oiily furniture whioh it contained was 
a tiiga w^en secretary and an arm-chair. No books or 
pfotbres reliut^ tlie naked appearance of tho apartment, or 
dktraetod tins ishoughta of the learned possessori The en* 
trance was by green folding- doors, the walls were pafutod 
greon, and interior had the appearance of a cha^l* on 
i^ suiooutlt of the elevation of the ram. Within this was auo- 
where BuiSm raided the greater part ^ the 
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year, on account of tho colduG^B of tee other apartment, and 
where he composed the greater namber of his works. It 
was a small square building, situated on tho side of a tet* 
race, and was ornamcnicd with drawiims of birds aiid hcai^ts. 
Prince Henry of Prussia caflcd it the cradle of natural 
history ; and Roiisseaiif before he entered it, Used to fall oh 
his knees and kiss the threshold. At nine o‘dock Buflbh 
asually took an hour's rest; and his breaktast* which con- 
sisted of a piece of bread and two glasses of wine, was 
brought to the pavilion. When ho had wrilton two hours 
aftOr broukfust, he returned to the hnnse. At dinner ho 
spent a considerable portion of lime, and indulged in a?’ tho 
gaieties and trillcs which occurred at tabic. After dinner 
he slept an hour in his room, look a solitary walk, and, 
during the rest of tho evening, he either coincrsed with hi.s 
family or guiists, or sat at Ins desk examining tho papers 
which were submitted to his juilmnent, At fiine o'clock he 
WT*nt to bed to prepare himself ibr iho some routine of judg- 
ment ami pleasure/ Among his other studies the alleged 
burning of the llomtin licet, under Marcellus, by Arclu- 
medes. on its approaeh within how- shot, by means of mir- 
rors, atlractod iiis attention, and ho commenced a series of 
experiments, with the view of verifying t!\o fact. After 
several experiments and considorablc exfHtnwe, he I'on- 
structed a great mirror, composetl of IGM piw-es of plain 
silvcjred glass, six inelies by eight. Between each wfts an 
interval of four lines. Tliese intervals guvo the eX|«:r!- 
mentalist a vicnv of tho point on which the machine was tb 
be directed, and the conlnvance allowed of extensive mo- 
tion ; for the tvhole of the pieces were set in an iron framo, 
with an apparatus ofsciews and springs, llavipg made hfo 
preparations ho commenced his expernnents* and, on the 
tiiJrd of March, a ]jlaiik of beech, which had boon covered 
with tar, was set on fire at the distance of sixty-six feet, only 
forty mirrors being brought to hem* On it, and without thetr 
being set in the stand. On the same day ninety-eight mir- 
rors, under liamo disadvantageous circumstances, ignited k 
tarred and sufphurcd plank, at the distance of 12(» feet. On 
tho .'Ird of April, at 4 o'clock p,m„ a hoard, covercil with 
small pieces of wool, was placed at the distance of l.qs feet, 
and the rays from 112 mirrors slightly iuliauietl it. Tho 
next day, at 11 o’clock a. m., ir;4 mirrors caused a tarred 
plank, fixed at a distance of 150 feel, to smoke dentely in 
tw^o minutes; but just as the experimentalists were expect- 
ing it to burst into flame, the sun was obscuroil. At 3 
o'clock, on the 51h of the same immth, 134 mirrors fired 
small sulphured chips of deal. jaiinglcd with charcoal, at the 
distance of 230 feet, when tho day was not bright; a few 
seconds were sufiicient to produce ignition when the sfin 
shone powerfully. An unclouded and clear sun, soon aftet 
mid-day of f lOtii of April, inflamoil very suddenly m 
tarred fitj^nlank, the distance being 150 feet, und the num- 
ber of minwre brought into action being I fit lidlf-po^ 
two on the same day a beech plank, parttafly mtlphuted, 
Opvered in other parts with email pieces of was 
Mimst Id frUddofily and strongly that it bodyiMr tb 
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It for the purpose of quenclung the flro ; 

this at a distance of 150 feet. On 
lliO 1 pf iSpfil pome small combustibles were iitjnited by 
1,^ fbet ; a larj^c pewter tlaak» 6 lbs. in weight, 

4S mirrors at tho same distance, and some 
bf silver and iron were brought to a rod heat by 
Klf.tkt se experiments Url him to others, having for 
their object the structure of mirrora by bending glass upon 
iphcriral moulds ; but his gr^at dHlicuhy appears to have 
been encountered in the coolihg and grinding, and only 
throe, it is said, were preserved out of twenty- four. lie pre- 
lented one of these, ha^ing a diameter of 46 iiudies, and 
considered as the most powerful burning'ghiaa in Europe, to 
the King of France. 

Hitherto wo have seen BufFun devoting himself to his 
studies wiili unwa'ariod dihgonce ; but the more ubstiusf* of 
the sciences and the formation of his st\le appear to luivc 
almost entirely occupied Inm up to a certuui penod. 

Some few years, ho\ve\er, before ho commenced tho ex- 
periments above recorded, he was, at the age of tiurty-two 
(about the )car 1739), called to succeed M. Dufay, who. 
struck by amorlid disease (the small-pox), had recommended 
Bulfon to the luinisUn- os tlu* onlj man capable of following 
up his projects in the otHcc of mteiidant of the RojalGaiden 
and Museum, w liere he planted tho two avenues of hine- 
trecs wliicb torminalo lowaids the extremity of tlu* nurser), 
and mark the limits of the garden at that period. The 
appointment seems to h.ive al once awakened Ins dor- 
mant love for the stud) of natural history H's ardent mind 
took an unmodiivte and comprehensive vunv «>f the ‘'Uhject, 
and commencing with the theory or historv el the earth us his 
basis, he followed it out through tho great work which has 
immortaliied his iianie as a zoologist, curling to his assist- 
ance the talents of men who were most deeply versed in 
particular hrunebes of the study : — the immes of Diiubentoii 
and Lac^'pedc stand pie enunent among those who were 
ihuA nsi^ociated with him. 

II IS marnage with Mademolbclle de Saint Bclin, in 1702, 
o^rpears to have been productive of great happiness to both 
parties, for she is recorded as anxiously waichitig all Ins 
Hteps on the road to fame, and rejoicing w'ltli him at the 
honours which were showered upon him by ci owned heads 
and leurnf d st)cietics. Louis XI V., in 1776, raised his estate 
into a coniptf*, and invited him to Fontairii hleau, with a view 
of inducing him to accept the ollice of A(lmmistrat(»r ot the 
FortJsU of Fraitce, but Huflbn declined the ollice. 

His days appear to Imv 0 bet'u passed in gicat tranquillity, 
uniiiteiTuptcu till a laic period of his life, wlien that cmel 
disease, tiie stone, came to unhitter the rest of it. 'rins 
torturiup malady seems to have heconu* seuousi) disticssing 
about his 73rd vear. Jle vvas importuned to .suhnni loan 
operation, hut he never vvuuhl consent, though his medical 
attendants assured lum of relief : their upuiiun, it w st.itei], 
wai', ^ ontirnied on examination after Ins death, winch took 
place on the Kith of A]inl, 1 7!SS, at the age ()f 81, after 
eight years of intense sutTenng, Fifty-seven slunes, some 
of them U' large as a bean, are said to have l>eon found in 
his bladder. 

Ills body was embalmed, and placed in the same vault 
with that of his Wife, at Monthard. 

I'Lc respect paid to his memorv' was great, and reflech'd 
}>v>U'rur on the asscriiblagc of acadenucians and persons of 
rank and distinctum who followed his remains to ihe tomb. 
It i,4 said that above 20,<m0 people had congregated to see 
the funeral pass. 

Condoveet, Broussonel, Vicqd’Azvr, and (..acepede wore 
iiis principal eulogists. 

Buffon loft an only fson, whose abilities were considerable, 
and vvho-se attachment to his parent was e.xtreme, if indeed 
filial love ran ever be extreme. He was in the annv, and 
had risen to the rank of major in the regnrn’iit of Angoii- 
iiiois. We have seen llie talhors ohsecjuics rclcdjiated h> 
the gi'eat and good, and attended by the people; but this 
homage to a great genius was soon to give way to the sloim 
that darkened the political tauizon of all Europe. The son 
of the great Comte dc Buffon expiated the crime of his birth 
on the scatTuhl wiiieli had aheady reeked with tlie noblest 
blood of France; and even the Ivones of the father — the 
man whom the people had delighted to honour-pcould not 
escape desecratitw. Tho remains of the ilhistrioufe ziKilogist 
wem torn from the grave ; tho load in which he was hearsed 
was plundered, and his nionumerit was raxed to the ground. 
It m confidently stated^ that among the frenzied po]ndace 


W’ho perpelmteil this sacrilege were many of his own re- 
tainers — of those who had followed him to that very grave 
with reverential mourning. Nor were this baseness and 
disgrace confined to a host of furious madmen, drunk with 
political excitement ; for when u citizen, to whom science 
was dear, complaineil to the Cominitteo of Public Instruc- 
tion of the outrage, and proposed that Buffon should have 
a place in tho Pantheon, he was answered that the temple 
w'ould be profaned by the presence of one who had been 
connected with the aristocracy of France* 

The chaiactcr of Buft'on‘s mind seems to have been com- 
prehensive, exhibiting an iiibuiiable desire of knowledge 
joined with a persevering fondness and appetite for study 
rarely to be found : to these gifts nature had added a most 
fervid imagination, and bus biographers have superadded 
no small portion of vanity. If by vanity be meant an 
anxious solicitiujo for a literary iramoriaUty, * that last 
infirmity of noble minds,’ which was continually^ betraying 
itself, Buffon was without doulit a vaui man. He would 
read to his visiters those passages in his works which wore 
lus greatest favourites, such as portions of bhi natural his- 
tory of man, the ilesciiption of the Arabian deserts in the 
account of the camel, and his poetical pages on the .swan. 
The lar,t alfceted Prince Henry of Prusi-ia, to whom the 
autlior read it when he was on a visit to Monthard, so 
strongly that ho sent to the zoologist a service of porcelain 
on winch swans were represiuited in almost <*very altitude, 

Bufihii was of a noble count onaiico and commanding 
figure, and his fondness for magnificence and dress seem 
to havt* amounted almost to a passion. It is curious to 
observe such an intellect as his finding time in the midst of 
the severest studies to submit Ins head to the fnsour ofieu 
twice and somelimcs three times in the day, and to make 
his toilet m the extreme of the fashion. On a Sunday, 
alter the service of the ehuich, the peasantry of Monthard 
came to gaze on the count, who, clad in the richest dress, 
and at the head of his son and letainer^, was wont to exhi- 
bit himself to their admiring c\es. This last exhibition 
however may have ]>ecn a trait of the times. 

His devotion to study soon ripened into a habit, and bo- 
camc Ills solace under the excruciating torments which 
iinbittered the last, years of Ins life. When asked how he 
liad found luue to do so much, ho would reply, ‘ Have 1 
not s[ieiit fifty' yi'ars at my desk ?* 

BulVun's style was biilhanl and eloijucnt even to the verge 
of poetiy ; aiid it is worthy of remark that a mind which had 
been li, lined ciud disiuplincd in the severity of tlie exact 
seiencc.-i should siincnder the reins so entirely to the most 
luxuiniiit hut wildest imagination. Hcnec, as is observed 
in the ai tide on birds, he was often airaignuig nature at 
the bar of his fane.y for some supposed defect of design, 
wben ilie faiill was in his own want of perception of the 
I end n» which that design was directed, ari'^ing from his not 
j being acquainted with the habits to winch it ministered. 

I His ohsi'rviUions on the hill of the avoset, on the structure 
I of the sloth, and on the meiuncholy condition of the wood- 
pecker {pir?iA), are <-xatnples of this habit; upon the wood- 
pecker he IS quite pathetic, hut, as in all such cases, iie 
bestows his [)it> upon a very unworthy object. 

He bus been charged with infidehl}'; but this, like some 
Ollier?,, IS a charge easy to hi* made and hard to he'disproved, 
tliough It must be admitted that his works aftbrd ground 
for U. Th<‘iv IS no doubt that his ojiiiiioiis drew down the 
censure ot the Soihoniie. and in the ‘M.h v'ol. of his * Ilistoire 
Naturclle’ will be lound the letters of flie Faculty of Theu- 
lugv and the answers. Ills moral character, wo are com- 
pelled to add, was tar from good, there being too tiiuoli 
evulciico in .proof of his licentious halnts and conversation 
to admit of doubt cm the subject. 

His works were numerous, and have obtained for him 
that fanuj vvliicli he is said to have so much desired. Ilia 
translations of Hales's ‘ Vegetable Statics,' atul 
‘ Fluxions,’ both of which he prefaced with great^iFity, ap- 
pear to have been undertaken with a view of impioving his 
style as well as of advancing his knowledge. Tho Memoirs 
of iho Royal Academy, of which he w ns so distinguished a 
member, contain many of his papers; but without enterhig 
into these and other com |>osi lions, we proceed to the notice 
of his opw’f ma^nmn, the * Histoire Naturelle/ Of the <lto. 
editions the first in 36 vols., printed at the rciyal press, 
appeared m 1749, and was in a course of publication down 
to 1788 ; another v^as published in 1774 and the following 
years, in 26 vols., but this is coinpaiatively of leas value, for 
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thougb it contains the supplementary matter, Daiihcnton's 
Anatomy is cut out, and the plates are considered as wont 
and bad. Of the Supplement 6 vols. appeared in Buffon s 
hfe-time. The 7th was published in 17 80, by Ijief'pede, 
after Buffon’s death, and, in it, Laccpdde expressed his deep 
regret for the loss. 

In the department of the birds BufTon was assisted by M. 
Ouencau de Montbeillard, Baillon, and the Abbe Bexon. 
There are 5 vols. on minerals : a history of vegetables was 
also couteniplaied. 

The miigmficeiKje of the * Planches Enlurniufics’ is web 
known to every collector. 

The * Histoire Naturelle' has been translated into Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, CTonuiiU Cl wire with additions), and Kiiglisb.'^ 

Voltaire. D'Alembert, and (’ondorcct w(‘rc among I In* 
most severe critics of Ballon s byjiolheses ; but tliC first dal 
not add to liis lame b) .in at tack whioh cxliilniod more 
)iaiiit llnui learning, and the List pronounrctl Ins oulog) . 
\V aujL- qiutnnitc erits, tdiap. fi : and also Dialngur.^ 
d' Evhnnhey ^te., \ol. xxxv. cd. of I^orpiicn ) Ills sysicin 
of organic molecules, and Ins theory of melioration, fad(‘d 
botoro (ho liJiinnouh ob-^ei vations ot Haller, Spallanziun, 
and oiher exporimenlal philosopliers. 

BUFKOON, a jester ; tin* naiin* is said to bo derHisI 
from * buffii,' ri wt.id of ihc corrupt latinitv of tlie nnddlr 
agets, synonvmous willi ‘ ahipa,' /. c. a^ski])oii tlie (dircL 
‘ Butlb' Lin<l ‘ BuilVt' m the old Fiencb, and B.arlinla in 
Spanish, were ummI in the ^amo sense. ]\hiunlehanks ainl 
clowns in the far<‘cs n^ed frt<|iK*ntly to s\v<'li their fdu el. '> 
willi wind and thim gi\c eaeh oilier a slap whudi piodnced 
a noise, to tlie iinnisemont of the spectators. Hcnee are 
derived tlwj woid Butlbnes in Latin, tin* Kietich BoulTon.'-. 
and tlio Italian Butfoni (Durangc). Bulfaic or slnidhro 
in Ilaiuiii means to pnlf the wind through the month. The 
JCnglish wuril hutfooii is now geiioiully used in a r‘ont»‘mp* 
luoiis sense. Tlie Italians have two (iihtinet words, Biili> 
and Bullbnc. Bnllb i-> a theatrnad term : opeia hiilfa, com’ 
media bulla, is a buile'.f|ne play, in eoiitradistinciion to opera 
sei la and coniiin,*(lia di ejiMtiei e, or serious eomody. 'I’ho 
bulTo is one of tbo prni('i[>Hjl <diara<‘,tcrs in tbosi? plavs cone- 
si ondmg to tin* lOngh-Ji elov.ni ; in an opera tliere .ire 
often tw'o. primo hud i a ml *>(‘<'endo buftb. Butlbne lu Ikiluin 
means a funny ludierons fellow, hut not al\\R\s in a eon 
teiiijituous sense. Boui]\ni in f reiudi and IniUbun in Eng- 
IksIi )ia\e lieen oi casunniil y used as syiioin'mous with king s 
fool, a well-known ehiit actor at etiiirts in lorincr timo.s, 

Bl'FO, [J'htou.J ^ 

BUG, one of a luiuierons tribe of iiiseefs \vhi<*b constituti* 
the oidei Ilennpiera, bLdongoig to Ihc lamily t'nineidm 
(/.rn.’/f), and genus < nur\. nniler whah head the structure 
of the common Img together with its genene chai actors is 
gi\en: at presonl we will confine oui selves to a hnef ac- 
count of the habits of this insect 

It has hLTii said that the bed hug \sns not Known in 
England previous to the great (ire of I^ondon in and 

that it was first iniported innu Anierira in the timher 
brouglit over to rebuild that city ; of the arcuraey of this 
statement however thci<i is eou'^l(lerable dauht. It appears 
to have been well known in vaiious parts vif Europe long 
before that time. Its shape, colour, and the ofl'ensive smeii 
w'iuCrh it ^rnits when toucheil, together wiili the eircuni- 
stanco of its deriving it.s nutriment from hlutid siu'ked 
Uirough a long jioinled jiiobo^cis, which when not in 
use lies parallel with the undeisidc of llu* body, are all 
circumstances loo well known to need comnu-iit. The | 
female bug deposits ber eggs in the hegiunmg of summer; j 
they are of a tolerable s.ize compared with that of the insect, 
of a whitish colour, and each fixed to a small hair-like. stalk, 
which, when tho egg is first deposited, is apparently of a 
glutinous nature, and readily adheres to anything winch it 
touches. Tho places generally chosen to deposit tho eggs 
in are the crevices of bcflsteads and other fuinnure, or 
the walls of a room, lu about three weeks it is .said those 
og^s hatclh, and the young bug comes fortli — an actne 
larva, very closely ro^embling the parent insect except lu 
Tho larva then undergoes the usual transformation, 
and Ixjcomes a poifect insect in iibout three months. 

• Sfmnlni'* Hi»toiro Nutuxiitlr, (*t parUcuVu'rif. affompngiie<s d.T 

4!Vp., puUlishort (it t'lom 171#8 to ISdk lormfl i rompltilo t oursf* » f 

NrtliijiU lh^torJ, m 127 vein. Hvo., cenuuuuK Uuiroii’n workfc, nutl tli«* Inhoitr^ 
oftljo moatcibh* naturidmlitor Ibt tinu*, wtio asmalivt ti e rditor lu tlinr 
dupnvimciHfl. i 

t I'iie utructuro of tbr antonnao and other i>nrl », tKaM*o*r, fu.m 
tboM yf tho perfect iusci t. 



What was the natural # of thie inmL 
differs from most of its tribv^ . wg no ^ difl 

to say ; the species of bug wKtcfb’Kme neasT^iSl: it in affi-* 
nity arc generally found under tho ba rki of 'trefii*, habitat 
wdiich tho ilat form of our insect is well adapted 
swallows, &c.^ are said to be harassed by bugs Weil tw 
upni* 

Various means have been, proposed for destroying these 
iohcets, but we would recomthiend cleanliness as the best. 

BUG ('river). [Boo.] 

> BDGEY, an Alpine dintrict of France, inclosed on the 
S.K., S., and S.W. by the Khonc, winch hero forms a con- 
siderable bend; several maps, howoer, make it extend 
across the Rhbiio into Savoy. It in a mountainous country ; 
the heights uro crowned with wood, especially firs; the 
valleys afford pasturage to a great ipiantity of cattle, from 
wliosc mdk. the iuh. make elieeac. which fumishes them 
witli an important article of trade. The other chief articles 
uf trade are cattle, wood, nuts, and hemp. The little city 
ol Bcl’'*y was tho capital of the district. 

Bugey formerly was hiihjoct to the counts (afterwards 
ihikov) of Savoy, by whom it wa-i coded to France by the 
tri'atv of lyAon, A.r». 

BIMLDING ACT. [BRirK, p. -UO.] 

BLTLTH, [BuKf’Ov J 

BCrrEN'ZOUG. [.Java.] 

BULAMA. |BissAf;os.] 

BU1..B, a bud, mmally formed under ground. Inning 
I \c]'y llcshy scales, and capable of separating from its pareiu 
I jdi'iil. Oceasimially it is produced upon tlio stem, as m 
soiiu* lil’cs. [Bun j 

IHJLHOUS PLANTS, or those which sjning from a 
litdh, foiiii so peciilinr a class among the objects of tho 
jpirdeiicrs cait'. as (o require a sbi'i't lutfiro. 

Bullions plants sue uMially found wild in light sandy soil, 
lu slicllercd places ; tb.cy spring up m the wi t season, grow 
lapidh, and Ilowcr iKUieuth ii steady sun, and by the time 
tbeir seeds arc ripe tbeir lea\es wither, and the bulha fall 
into a state of rest, v^hich lasts geiieraHy for lialf the year. 
W'lu'ti they first begin to grow, ihcir )uting stems are 
lumrisbed to a gr'bal degree by the iiispt¥;-.,alc<l sa)) coti- 
t aim'd in the lleshy scales of which all huihs consist ; by 
the time they have a(‘i|uhed vigour enough to attract a 
Kullicienc) of nutritive matter from the sod by aid of ihoir 
loots, tlie bulbs are so mucli exhausted that their external 
scales iie\er recoNcr, but ilry up and tall a\\%7, wliile tlu*!!* 
jihiee i.s Mijiphed hy an addition of new scales to tin* centre 
ol the bulb. In order to sci'urc tiowers, and a state ol 
vigorous liealth lor the succeeding year, it is tU’cessarv that 
the m*w^ scales should, during the growing season, he filled 
as completely w^di nulntnc secretion or inspissated Mip, as 
those weie that lirst cxiiitcd ; and it is this to \\hioli the 
cultivator has especially to ilirert Ids attention Now tin* 
only way to sceuiethis icsidl is to present the Icavi^s diiihig 
tho whole tune of tlieir growth to the influence of solar light, 
because it is only hy such agec»‘V that nutritive nnitlcr i ’ii 
be generated. If this is ai tended to, liuliions jihmts wdl 
go on glowing and liovvenng and innliiply uig (hernseivos 
from year to year, provided '-arc is lakcm firstly tint the s.jd 
which ai'tualh surrounds tiie bulbs, wlucli arc extremciy 
succulioit, is not retentive of moisture : and sceomily, that 
the roots when they are emitti'd should have access to an 
abundant store of fixul. These circumstances are utti'ml'd 
to with great care by the l.)ntch, who jiossess an I'xelu'^ive 
trade of some value m hy acini hs, tulqis, and similar plant’.. 
Ill consequence of llicir low sandy fields being nat’naUy 
capable of satisfying the conditions above rnentione<i. This 
mil be evident from the following account given of the 
buih-grounds near Haarlem by a competent observer ; — 

Wherever the bulbs clo well, lie found tho soil to be of the 
lightest description of sand, such as can be blown away by 
tljic vvind, with the w'atcr standing under it not noarci- ilio 
surface than 15 inches, tior farther below it than 2 feet 
t) Indies. This, it seems, is tho level of the winter in the 
adjoining latnals and ditches ; and it is owdng mainly to fho 
points of the fibres going tlovv*n to this water that the plants 
are so fresh and vigorous, while the dry sand above prevent® 
their bulbs fnm lieing rotted. A^ a proof of the exceeding 
lightness of the soil, immediately after putting in a crop iu 
the spring' season, the surface is raked, and generally 
thrown into beds; cow-dung mixed with water is then 
llirgwm from barrels wheeled along the alleys over the 
whole burfiice with a scoop, so as to cover it all with a thin 
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<!ruvt, thfOtSfjH ^luch tho Kocds vogetate, and without shows however the mfinner of inorcaiiing ihe numhe^r o* 
Whioh the re* surface would hv- ijluwa away. The cow- cloves. Tin; |mncipul roairfai vvh}- lnjl))S such us 
dung is iukiin fresh from ilxi cow Ioum*, {Uardf^tfrr's Ma- for iii si ante, produce onl\ two or three cluves that iho 
gdzi'/w, and Loudon's T'!?iry//'ipcrdnt rtf' JJnrffi'nNfr/fd powers of deVch‘pTnont inherent in the axillary huds cannot 
That with luuny hulboU^ nhnits ii»e ;.nir<lencT^ of this ho called into action hociiuse of the exhaustion nrodticcd by 


eanntry liavc httle or no siu'cess is oh^ioasi) to one 

o(‘ the follovvjw'j; <aius(‘s. Thev dt> not e\}n.«se the plants 
when ^n‘0VMii;f ton sulluacnl qnaiitit\ <d liph.t. Keeping i hem 
in h;c Hy lieliicd gic'cnlun^ste^ ot fninc w <'r tn tho windows of 
<lw ehniti -houses . gr if ihi'V dooNpoa^ llunu Ircely to liii!'.!. 
tiiov dll not pioUa't Ihcm wnh Milluanil e.n'o finm the 
clh'-as <d' nii,\liil\ frosK-i, In winoli the levi\e'j hi'i'ouJo named 
an i nnhi'illhv. Tln;^ Ciuernsoy hlic-» (Ktn.n- Minneii-ts) 
M Ido’ji ifnv('r ni our guidons i]»o ^An•olHl >cai. alihongh 
tic \ mat i;:ne ido-'Anned fiiKiU the first )('jr </l tlus-iui' 
p Me non. 'I lie vv.'ooni'-, Unit tlic lit •'■I flower'' i l!;<‘ 

!i'd!e, und the hvuos appear - o hUe it« tlio ;•,« fhci, 

he vceeii the short end pin inp\ dsA'^ o| uulnniii and the 
ni lo»i,}g,] p r{*en iunivi*", m --nih j'lajns a-o io'pt, they 

eo'r.PA'nie topi-'piro a snpjd\ of lood suHicienT to la pl.U'o 
Unit 'diah Ih'' Inst )(Mrs ilowm-^ {''insunod. and (‘oum'- 
(iih inly llow>'r', m tho sv'Cuiul )oar :ue oiUier nol Ihiioeil 
< I. ,i)!, or h Jiciuul, e,'.nni)t h' .lo\ oio|,-od. Mr Knight put 
hi.',. pMlieij'u., 1., the h'-l )o slmudeting (iuoiieex hlurs 
r.i < v-in'tocn ‘.n:in jcntl) onlv hi iIkh' 1 <:%(- t i vsijov 
liH tiol inih-etc i' ol the rnmnior ^ ^un ; nad lie found th.d 
let 1., ‘,e ii'eoteil (loliii led a V.'ll tlu' sts-on l U- tholh'>l, 
)oar. jtnoiiior can' e is oni iioi otteiohne rsi 'Ugh to fho 

n'lU'! oi thevoil lo \.]neh hnha areeK-wn ll, ‘■hould l-o 

ul'iti ; oiiunol o* ed ihal lloni'>;( Po- ale le^oiiii si,':*(siU nt^ 
h'Ul \ii\ oh oio'.il, and tliU li the Sf.-' : U''*h{l\e ('!’ 

innstnie, (luyv will lua i^ids hte o ne gorjM vl ’cith fiiml. and 
consoqn' 111 )) nidu'altln., hu^ the nutri'i\e m<itler \vl)ich 
the) cimtaui wni Ijc 'u much ilniioed ;e to !»<■ h'-- ht for the 
iiUMl of the Noung leavoi' d'hl n> douldhe^ tile le.isoii 
w hv tlie l.htteh uio so oureJal to aeha t tin.* hghte.^ find they 
can find, and, for llu* lluid ne ’cs' iry to siqipoil the 
growing plants, they tru"t lo llu* watci) sti.Uujh winch is 
l-mnd some distauco, iii'in 'J nicLi'- to g jeot, Is ! >\v the 
slalion of tile hiilhs tlu’m-i'lv « ^ 

As hulhs urn \isv much cnhiwded in tin. c luidiw in 
plo^^os of waPM for the pi'iiaivusit of i n l».,er-io-»,as, the 
nnuiiic!' m vthieli 1he\ ^ lUI h* nie’d ^lUee , li.'h tr olcd 
nudei' stioh <di'cnmst ioci‘'i dcseiNO** a Iuk i liohce. ll Inis 
been ahc'aly sf.Po d that il huih, me [luice I in 'onloa with 
waior thc'\ MV h ihlc t' nl; it i'. e ul cijtc a' Is <li *iraf)le 
tiiut (he \vat"r to to w ha o liu s -irt* lo i /M ,* a ed 1 h • n lead 
an inch ls-lov\ tlu a- hi^-s T» ei .P.'e th,.;.; u, ]),■,>- ihiir 
lc'a\e. :iiii tIo\,er- M iih \aaan liie-^ -ii m! I i.c uhnndantly 
tniio'died witn loop^, and tin *lachfi Imnc lu'ea svined I'W 
SOI ^liort time hel ae li'f* ■ leo's a'ld li*.i>t an* alloaisj to 
plea. Ihi! a. ihe le.iNci vire castl) cMsIed. P) ’.'.phi and 
\^ariiuh n wo! tVi'poem!, ha., pioi \'.h**n Imlh-^ aio piaecd 
in walei “iv!- i!i ' Id , 0 ' t 'O' 1 f le .r leavi .'i Me i(,nn< d 

Ivlouj ;oe looi^, M.d liial tl 'I'oioiop ts coii'^c jUi'nli\ 
w'( ah and uuj oiie 'l 'iopaavent this, il . dcsir. M niw le s 
to lonenscv ’’‘o i .o-oip of !ni^^ hv phuong ilom u* ' 
d.amo I '( c' ni vs '.!ai ish.ae theiv \ r.>^t w aunt h ejcjug., tiv 


like foiuiatioii of a lino llowcrine stein; if llins lic pro- 
I vented, that nap which would othonvise hr consumed hy 
! tile thmerw is directed mto the axillary buds, whiidi then 
■ heoomo elovei; or }onng Imlh.s in mtadi larger tinmhers 
; iluin oilicrwi‘,e ' ( 'onseijoonlly the destruction of tho 
j llowcnng i-dem when ipiiie \oung is the inost ellectiuil 
: modo of forc'ino the bulb t » tUoduce \oung ones, 

! li li L(1 A''H 1 A, n pnivincc of hhin)p<*an Turkey, no\v in 
, c'lndefl in the Kjalel of Kunalii. [RnM-Iia.] 

I (/dticXipoO. <sinme appetite, msatiahle desire 

I I'oi Itiod. Tho slah'inent of the quainities uf food consumed 
I )>y s-'ine pcrr.on^ lahouring nndei this disease is scaict Iv 
I erodddo, )^'r it rests on te‘>nmonv t luw*ve rac 1 1 y of W’hich there 
Is no jcason to qucn.oa. In tho Itind \oiume of the ' M('- 
dieal and JMi) steal Jumnai’ an aci'onnt is giM;in hy l>r. 
th‘chrane of I..neipool, of a man, pi:if(*d undci ins ow n per- 
sniiai insjua.lion, wlio. in nuc day, cousnini’d, of mw cm', s 
udder, 4 pound-, la'.v heef {U ])'uiunds, eAiidles ^2 jjonnds, la 
all IG pounds, hcsid?*- hotllcs ot poitcr. M. Peiev, a siir- 
i rp oii'Ui chid 1v> the hicitcli arm), nmde o icfpOii m tlm 
I National lusiiti.h* of the ca*'e (d a soldier who ua^ in the 
I CMC laid Iniiid of de\<iunng emani-ai^ fpnmidiC's of hrnln u 
I \i<*tnalr., h:cdiet-fol id Irnid, .md e\eii liMup aniionh'- ; the 
i (lolfLiN ‘iiM'ii ('f ihc (inaiu> as wdl as v'f llu* quantii) o! aiai 
j ides eon ainu'd !w ihu. imni, vul houi i"; et i- ati'-i i inp lusune 
. o-ous appeidc, ari- too di sju-aing h) he lehitM.l ] )j Cop- 
'land ,','i\cs in aeeonnt oi laocasCvS ol this dcMU' c, ','>hiili 
; (ucuiicii in ill-, own pi.i(‘tice in cliildren, one scNdi of 

I aec Mid the oilier nine. ‘ In botli tliesi*Anit in the younger 
I c-(»c( ndi) , tile (piantil) of food dovouied was astnnidimg 
i<A( rything that could lie laid hold o)‘, cw en in its raw state, 

' Was soi/.cd upon laost gi is dily. lic'-ide-* olhci mlicic^ an 
' uncooked lahiut, hall a i>ound of iMiidle*^, and some huilcr, 
wcie token at mu' time. Tlif' niolhcr stalei] tlial this little 
i girl, who w.'u oppaivinly in gpod health otlioi wiM*, took 
mole loci, ll' she could pf>-.sihlv olitam d, than the lest of 
. ii<*r famii), cen-.isluig' of *d\ i.C'ides liersoli’. In both lias 
,ind tlie ollioi CO' o t he tligcstiou seemed lo he good, A 
iMii.s' ous snadl ennuialf'd liom tin* hodii's. These I'ialiircin 
wIk) well* lH)lii\ery intiliigeid, couiplaintd of no otl i*r mi- 
c.i--iacws lloin a coiislanl gnawing <u’ craving at the pd. of 
ihv* st(,iinu‘li, w liu h was ne^ei .iltogellicr alla\i-d, hut winch, 
i.h..rtly atter a meal, na\>cllL'Ll them ij‘iesi^,lildv lode\oui 
cicivtiiiag that came iu then' wey, howevi'i disgudiiig' 
d'lie 11, d natnieol the moilud c-uuhtioii of the stL.niaih 
oml (d'lic* sMUmu in this disease is mtv nnperfc.i'tl) Known, 
in scM’iai cans tim Imalrh m other i expect--, has ajijic.ucd 
good, nut in mo-^t cme.-, tlu'ic iias hocn cMdcnl di-'Ca-o iu 
tiUioim uigaim, aiifl dealli lias n.'.ualH t ikon jilacc at 
on rally age On the exaiinnat.on rd' the h ifl\ after 

vtcath iIk' ’‘lomarh has common]} heen found cnormoiC'!)' 
distendeil and soua'tiiue-, iaisjda'’k'd : thi* duodernim and tho 
1 rest, ol tlie iniesliacM aie UniialiN in tho same state of deiiui 


o\i v'l'i Ki i.i; > two.vlh . in such 1; ‘-'Imilion tile loot V, at j 

M, ' oIj; Ivi 1 Is , nm ih-* h'.i\' . V, ill 1 eij.im al I'-st.^Aflcr 
' ' jo'.ts ll'* -,idb( leii'l V loi no d, the gl.i -'Cs tin) la* gT*!’ 
o-li) lem sM'd iiuo tlie ii'jhi, end the lcaNt“s and tlowoiing 
'em w dl tm n he h.", eloped w j ill great \ig'Hir. After tins 
there i -1 noihmg lo guanl uganisL e\e<.*]it lo'* mooh inoit ond 
lv»o plea? an ithseiac ot light; ihc i'orii { i' will c,<^-^c iho 
IcM’i s lo guow i(v r.ipidlv, ami to hceomewhat tcchm- 
i ,d!y talk'd o'eoo liolc^s a mi'ch larger {jUaniity 'ot tlircc.t 
solai hgtd i-i ; citnitied lo act upon them tlmn \so c;i'i h:nc j 
tlm o]»poi tniiit )' t.f proeiijing oi the immth', a hen hidljs arc | 
iore. d. d'liey sho'il 1 tia:r<hore lie la jU in a souih wiialo.v j 
in ac el room, ami nc\cr ifuovo-I to the mte.ior oi (he 
apartmeot u m! tln*o th.w oi , 0 «- ro-*. ;v tv> ini'-ld. 

Chj liuvc 'e>i!\ t > caM £1 a. a 1 ^r la-- npon (he j»;o])airati‘a> 
(jf hiUlis. Tuo\ geueiMllv inultitiK hd lonmug rft>rt \ m 
tho a\iC of (iu-ir ’ calcs ; m li chive-i \.r )omig hulhs are in 
u ahty buds, ‘viiid one m;cL must cm*-: in a rudiinontary 
suU-* a' the ha,)C ol every ^ *;d.o[hresj ihit il is onl) in a 
k'w -- pens - that nc re khan two or tiircc develop; in llo' 
isjunuo 1 cttrhii a iaryor nmnher than u-ual u eoiislanlly 
prodo-*(d. When tho imiahcr nahiraliy dev clajoid is small, 
tho muhqdicatioii of a now \arictY would ho very .<)o\v if 
loll to tho uaa-ssisted etlbrts uf tho juircnt plant; a httU; 
tuuiple upplicatiou of the prindploii of vegetable physiology 


Sion; (lie coats ol nil the'-c oi g.uis an* commonly l!ii(*k(Micd, 
,nid tin* \alvuia* coninvoidcs ((in* folds of the iipicr or mn~ 
cons mi adji-Mie of tlie nitestna"' ) as largo as lu c,irpi\ oi ous 
chiimds. \ arious 01 pojiinc ciiiiugcs hu \ 0 at tlie same liiiio 
hiM'u hmnd in the mesentorv and ds glands, na well a, a m 
the h\i.'r, the pancreas and tlic sidcen. 

'I'lKi’c can he no question tluiL most cases of lliis di.scaso 
mighl hi' git*;dh mitigated, if not w holly removed, hy tlio 
firm and coiislant ro.stnction of the foixl to that quantity 
i.nl} w iiich tin* wants of the svslcm ically rcfpnrc. Unlesi* 
the Mi'll-, idu.d have sticngtli of mind to su'nmil to tlie nece.s 
sai) prr,aiion, or nni(‘ss> in tiic case of children, a steady 
an 1 imdcuating rc, -aroint, ho iiiqin, sod, every attempt to ni 
mod) !!u evil will ho v:nm Jf u rigid regulation of the dint be 
onhiMid, tlie cu’c will be imdcrr.dlv tis.Msicd hy a couiso of 
iiausealmg tun gati vcs, as ml of turpentine rendered more 
ac'ixoh) casioroj. Sc\«'ral cases of great intensity havo 
>)oon coinp}iC('iy etirod hy a steady ircalineiit coiahiclcd on 

iiie.^e pi incit'i ‘s. 

VVhen nj'oduiatc ajipctitc is merely the res nit of somo 
Mthei unuvio.d (»r mm iad cvuidilion of the S){>lciii, Unit i.s, 
v^lu'p It IS wiiat is (’idled sv mptomfdie : wlitm, ns is often 
tin* la*-, , it IS the ('onseciucm’c of great fatigue, or of inani 
lion, Irom long-conlinned acute diaoaBu, or of some imdady 
uUciided with tm exU'ivordiiuiry degree of secretion and ex 
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ol'of.iofl, tuvl tliprefore with the removal from the of a 

proportionate quantity of its imtviunt maltl^r, the tUseaiic 
eun oiirod only by the restoration of the hj^ioin lo il« 
ordinary and wound >taU\ 

BULFMULUS, Loach’s name fora genus of tonestrbil 
molUiscs, which ho tluiaidttrines : — Shell univalve, frec» coni- 
cally non mi nated ; spire elevated, regular; the last whorl 
vei7 large ; mouth ontiro, lorag ; pdUir smooth, simiile : ex- 
ternal lip ihiu; internal lip juHocUhI towards tlic middle, 
with a hollow beneath. To this mmcrio cluiruoter tiio Rov. 
Latuidown (building observes that lliorc should he the lob 
lowing addition : ‘ Tent.icuhi 4, the two upper uiu?s long 
W'lth terminal cyi'S : no opeiTulum,' The last named aiitlun 
obseiacs that it dilFcrs trom RuUmu;, in the delicacy of Us 
outer lip. It is indeed n of T.ouuiu'k, 1 

JjOaeh ol)ser\es lluit fUJimidas tri/asnatifs {UNhrtrn^i 
GiKidaliijjpnsis, Urug >, u 'cry coiuuion exi-hiig West In- 
dian speeies, oociivs imbodtled in the same hmestono wlneli 
ineloses the fossil huulun skeleton froui tln^ iintndc Trrre ol'| 
Guadaloupe, now in the HiUisli Mu'.ruui. * Seveial ‘-KtdvV 
tons ofnicm/ Ka\s I.udl (in the 3rd \i)L of In'. ' ihauciplos 
of (h' tlngy,' p. last edit.) ‘more cu" le^s nnuii.iled, ha\e 
bet'll ioiind in the West Indies, on tin* noitU-west coast, of 
the main hind ol (hiadiiloupe, in a kmd of nick wbich is 
'known \n !)(' ftauinig daily, and whiep eonse.is of luumte 
haguieiits t)f shells and f‘oi\j]‘‘, inciusted with a I'lilcaioous 
ocuMMil rt'seinbhug travonui. Ity uiiieli aU'* tlie ddVereUt I 
grams are liound loeeJlu'r. 'i'he ieii'. sliov, s tliat »omo of j 
tile I'l ae inev,ts t»i' loViMl eonqiesine tins stone ‘-till ri'tiun the ! 
.‘*11 me red ('.'lour v.liit'li i-* st*' ii in the i ei {o. ul’ h\ nig coral* 
whieli soinanid tin' island. The shelU bt'koig to tlm neitib 
bouung ^'a, intermixed vutli ‘■i nu' k'l lesinal KimU, whirh 
now live on the island, and uinong Ihem is Ihilimus Gnada- 
lupi'iisis.' Tlicie is auotiu'r hunia’i sheleiou from the .s.une 
rock in the Musmim at Pan.s. Mr. ko'ug has publislied 
nn mlereslmg paper on the skeleton in the IJutuh ilAuscum 
in the ‘ Philobophu’id Ti'/UibUthioiisd 
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BULT'NUS fir BIJLPMLS, the mmieofaven e\1ensi\e 
ponns id" lerrcstnal )nilmoni(’eious mollu'' LamareL 
fUTangeA il under his C<dima ‘e'?, fauid) cd‘ }>hvl(‘)'ha;’ous oi 
]datii-ealnie traehelipods. resjmini; .dr by means of lungs, 
and proteeled by a spiial hIioII uluoli is inoro or le*.s elmi' 
gatf'd, oval, obhmg, or tnrnculaft'd, with an enlnc apci turc 
lougi'r than it is widr, and \\ilh ii very umajLial I'Order, 
winch is vodeett'd in liie adul!. The cohmuU.i is .smooth, 
wntlumt any n6hdi or tnuicaiion at tin* b.j‘-e, but with an 
inflexion in the middle at it-, point ofjnnclion ^^lth that 
part of the perisjtomi; winch it contributes to form. l>e 
Blainville places il under the ],nnnrinyi. Ins tlurd tamily ol 
Pnlmnbrancbiata, whoso organs of respiration are reldbrni, 
and line tlic cavity sUuatfd (ddiqucly from left to right upon 
the origin of the back of tin’ annual, commvmieiituig with 
the ambient air by means of a small rouudod onTuxi in the 
right side of tlie border of tlie mriiitle. Some of the species 
were placed bv Liniuriis under his genera Bulla and H^lix. 
Seopoli and Ih'ugideres began the reform, and Lamarck 
carried it still further. Bui before wo proceed, it may he 
necessary to say a word as to the origin of the term used to 
the genus. ‘ We ('oust ant) \ boar,' Fa^s Broderip, 
in the 4tli volume of Iho Zoological Journnl, ‘ .among cmi- 
rliolpgisls the (piestion, what is tin* meaning of Bnhinus?' 
Tho author of the article onlitlcd Lamarck’s (Jenera of 
Shells, in the 15th volume of tho Jonriial of St'it nee, tliim 
derives the word * /SocXc/io^, in?iatiah^n -what title 

this giauis has to so .strange a name we know not.’ It may 
not then he unacceptable to give a plain statement of the 
origin of tho word, Swainrson observes {ZooK lifufit.y vol.i, 
JhiUnitts Melas'U)mm) that ‘ the genus Bulimus w^as long 
ago formed by Seopoli, out of tin; iielerogcneous mixture of 
shells thrown together in the liinnmau genus Helix/ Ld 
us now turn to Scopoli’s account of the souveo whenco ho 
derived tho name, ‘ Proprium,’ says Seopoli, * itaqile ex 
hii conblituo et duce ccleherrimo Adansonio Bulu/tos voco, 

♦ The ihcll Viirii m much in rokm. 


ut CO faeilius adgrio(?!c:uii(ur. Solam ti'fstftrn nec animal itk 
hfthitanb vidi. quod divcriiUm esse a Lnuaco affinimt 
soniiis/ (DAh^hr, -Sf'.',, p. o7.) Now AdaiuVU hrtii Uo such 
gmniH as Bulunu-, but iu* luus sncli a gentts as Bnlu/us 
At plttt^ 1, lig. O ‘J, in hiH Natmol lli.^loiy of Senegal, amU 
bo found ‘ Lc Buim. BnlinnA/ but tlie Icilors ‘if and * n‘ are 
so confusedly engraven, lhal, at 0r4 sigiiT, the woi\l look*, 
like Buliwus. In the text (p, 5b the wosd i- printed 
Buliwm^ Acry plainly ; but ueiiln'r Seopoli nor aiiv ol h.s 
Rpe(*essois appe.ir to ha^e imiicod il.’' Till ilie nno nf 
Lnman’.k. who o.ailincd the (still calling it Bulo;/u.. 

iiflei- Seo])oh and tirnguiures) to the l.md-shclis v.iili a le- 
llected bp, vliieh luuc vairje under it, tnany land ami liwh- 
waicr sliellsM'ha'b have u -4 a reiicch'd l)p,«urtv in; A^diudiur, 

I iV/7/NCC, }^nn7irf'rf\ and Sac, ?/; wor(‘ also cinigr( 1 
under tlie name of JliduAu-;. q'lu. ruil.nus of Adauson w.ei 
a frcsh-'ivater shell, ;'p]Kiieiftly a IMiU'iioi fonuict'a.’ 

'fhe shell IS nmia (»rhi(‘uUu-, as in tlie Jh'Jiri u ’om ef the 
shape noticed at tlie < .aunuMK -^ooent ot llo' arlich'. A.n li f 
whorl 1 -. alwa)-* l.irccr ti.aii tlio pc nnhimaU', and, lof'-cl, - . 
u geticral rule, may ho siaud lo lie hir;,'er lini all il,i 
others put togetlni. I'ho uo.iuli or ope; iuy is an ^o:ll 
obleng, and the honi-M ^ disiiiuied. The adoit leil.-od 
lip o! heulcr on the light side i*, geoeMpy, \xi\ iha!', ‘.o', 
thus reiloction is snmcluncs a^^('nt. 'ji’h(' anun.d i ^ m in hi '■ 

that vjf JL'lix : Ik* lJbim\ilh« says ejitircly f(' h mo/ 

iinubhihlf). The head islmoisliod with four ifla m 

horns, the twr) largest. ^4' vA’.' !i are tonmna!' il hy d;. .o- 
calUid eyes, 'i'liere U no tine epo'euhuo. 'i he 'p egraphu' ,] 
distrihution of tlu‘ g(‘iu*. i* yofi d. aial fhi'ir i, 

scarcely a part of ilea w^ rhl v. !o to l!:o f nu does mt (. ■' • 
The great de^elopnuiit of it taKo>. pJ.u-; lu iho uaruai 
olimaiOfr, whole s.oi-ie e{ the seooios ,mo \rv, l.ueo. 

'I’lu^ repi(*dui‘l ion is lo un in*. oi o;.vy-, wi!i''ii o’... v hip. 
and base a (hm siiell lilo* ibo-o .‘i!’ brntj, mou.. ...f iho. o 
are of coUj-ivlLiauU’ size, d’lu' Bi.lim are andro:»\ u aH, tioe 
luivinaidirmhie-^ iPifraf'f’jdn'^t'ihura i/i ol i>e r>h m 

vdlol, hotli the H'Xual einao* lirmg disunel, hul ('\oiM.g ni 
the same mdiMdu.tl, and lopninug the union of iv,o (s-i ihe 
('ontinualu'n ol the 'pones. Tince if gs '..oie Ual hs one 
ot llu' ^pi’oics, ''/’.ohv, fo TU Rio in a hot house u) 

the ',u,rdon of llto Ib'UKMltuiJil SoeiMy ni (Iuv.M'T It 
w.is hionglil o\ev m (.loiohi r. hy ■i\bs Wnli-ini M ( 'n' 

looli, then girdem r i(» !'.e Biidit Ilo;!. K.d'cit (loid-in, and 
pu'-rnted h\ hiiit to tiie At fn'inl it ,re I 

iiUliei si(Kl\, hul o<;m- it i.ad }.i < >1 lo'pt lulhelmi ho'.si' 

fi'i -ouse fiioe, it r.* o. v-«,.d , ! h"g in to ui oo a'laip, J\li. 
Hoolli, Will ’.IIS O’’ tho 'poi, 'll (Miiiint no\. iH; ' i.r- 

n ol;\ :i^C''tta‘iio.l v, hou j[ produced tic* fust <'go h.*t U v a.' 
Ml’. ‘-Uortiv alior it.'.urav'd, 1 should Ihiuh .ilii.,t Sse he- 
gnnnuo of No\eTnhor. ’rhr-> egg was .s. :\1 , by the dos^e 
of Mr Sabiue. l'> tho ZooloLMoal Sooii'k'. About the .vaum 
tune this }\'ar (('■'/‘k, it )itodnc('f] a .second opt.’, and, t!iu>„ 
wckas afterwjjaN, a third; tlu' hill.-r va;*, unloituuahd^ 
hrnkcu b} tbe ouimal ilsel!', Iml ihe (unuer is sldl m pre 
sei\ation. It fed Ujajti loMuce- ami th(‘ tondor i-axesof 
cabbages: th.o Ibruier secm^al to he its l.ivminli' th ah 
S'Oijfie tunes it wouhl devour two lame lotiuce", and ih.'o 
remain for days afterwards without toiiohiug hiod ov imn)n.^ 
fioiu Its place, except v.h..n cwld water was sprmkled open 
it. During the cla\ U was luualU in a dormant Male in tlus 
&1iade; but towiirdw the o^emug, wiu n tlie luiuve wis moist 
and waim, it would S]tread ihself out, and move imm one 
part to auother. It seemed to like rimlstoic, and 1 have no 
doubt lhai U might have liceu jirc'Crvtn) for >ears,Mi’ it had 
mg been aecidentaiiy kiilMl. Oa Salunhu last il was ;it 
the end of tlie lumsi- wlu're the fue eonms in, and vcntiivi'd 
too Ihr upon tl.e hot bucks afkr thqy bad been aleiod. 
In the imtrniug il was hatud li.s.ed to them and onii.* 
dead.'* lbovn:li it a good deal i''S(UiMc,. 

tUihftns lurmostcivut^ whieli la lierc figured, c, censidmably 
larger. 

Tile species are mull itiidinoin^. hir. Cunung h.ifly 
brought borne numbers of uow (.aiois from Souib Arneiica, 
and wo are indclited to that gentleman, who has ji 
parted nn another \oyage which has for its object ih. cr'Wec,- 
fion of subj(,*cts of natural hisiory, fur tho fiilovving account 
of tho halnti of 2^>iPinus ramreu'^. In the di) reason ho 
always fouud the auirnals adhering lo the under sule of 
stoiKM, generally kinoug bushes, and clu.-e at tbe edge of 
tho son- shore, within reach of the spray at timoa. On tho 
bills, about lODO feet above tbe sea, they were obserxod ad- 

• 'Aiologlcttl Jm./hut, vol V. p 101?, 
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n wring Wttrecn tlio lower leaves of an aloo-like plant, on 
honey of whose (lowers the giant humraing-hud (7Vo- 
c/uluJt Olgas) feeds. The natives burn down clumps of 
these plants (or the sake uf the rings at the bottom of the 
footstalks of the loaves, which they use for huojs for their 
fishing nets and for baking the coarse earthenware winch 
tliey make on the Uill.s, because this part of the plant, 
when Ignited, throws out a great heal. Between these 
leaves the Bulmi he, in the dry sesison, in ti torpid stale. 
In the spring (the monthH of September and October), they 
burrow in the shady places at tlie roots of this plant, and 
among the hushes on the sea-shore. At this period (tlie 
spring), they lay their eggs in the earth, about two inches 
below the surface. Mr, Cuming never saw them crawling 


about. In tbo dry se^on thoy were evidently hjbernating, 
for their parcHTnent-likc secretion, which o|>eral€8 in place 
of an operculum to weal up the animal, was sltongly formed, 
and they stuck to the stones so tenaciously that Mr, 
Cuming broke many of them in endeavouring to puU them 
off. Chill and the neighbouring coasts of South America 
generally w'ero the localitich where the species was taken. 
Captain Pliiilip Parker King, ll.N,, who describerl the speeiea 
in the Zoological Journal,^ has flit* following notice of the 
power of the animal to exist in a dormant state: — 'Soon 
after the reiurii of the expedition (his Majesty's ships Ad- 
vonturo and Beagle,— 1826—30). my friend Mr, 
Broderip, to whoso inspection Lieu tenant Graves hud sub* 
imtlod bis collection, observing symptoms of life in some of 



f Uiilm-if* TTiy'hiiislorvin, n«t. ] 


(t. tlu'Png, t. lliP Orokeii, showing tho animal »jlli ilii in the biukc*-* St Vincc’nt'a fintJ of tlic Antillffi genertH) , 1 ‘Mio \tnnm 

nIipU m situi (, the shell of a^oung one just uftur oxclusiuu from the t'gy , iihell I'j scnn'.ruuspareiit, bvU becfvme', njjaqnf us it aiivAuees in '1 he 

d, Die ^ll«|l at .i nlvaoceh agr. but befora tlielin is rebertnl . r. Dm- adult rKiDI isi biown, ttroUfjh itiiutedoi ^v nnkled lougiLuthnulh , vrtDi ,i ro**!.'. 

adult iheil. I he ipecimuni llguipo wert* brought firom Tuiuiiad. It ls found coloured uiuutli, biowi>. 



I Wuliaui rojmeou^. uah wiee.) 

n, uii ifildlt, with the SDiitnai .is it is si mi whoti in motion; ft, ti xounfr sludl n loflo colcmt iF» fln« specintcui ; tho othor ^^horla brawnish, mottled longfttt* 
Wfr.u. Di.* lip U reflecUcl The mouth m rcpruseuled a* sealed wttl tin- dinally in fim* specimens whli dim vihito. Suture creuuhvled ; Ijp ulate; 
puyi'hnK'ui liWe aecretton. wlacli scucv .!• an oih*ii lUnm wheu the auiin.il is iliroat biwhish; epldeTniiB J.MOcuiDi, 
i.ybtMnjUiii;.. ogg'iheil broken, dhcoseciu',' the infant •ihf‘U;(i, eg«: un 
hniitcij. l igiiu' a taken from um* of specimen* mimthnieA ah«i\e • V.ih v. p. Std. 

vluii luiiig in ilii* country Adult shell roughuhj apex nnd upper nhoiSs u.'' + The Uov, l.aiiMlow n Cilulkliu;^ mhlB Alquluoctlal 'YiUOiiea. 
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the sheila of this species, took means lor revivinpj the inha- 
bitants from their dormant state, and suececdcd. A Her 
1he> had protruded tlu’ir Ijodies, they were pl.u ed upon some 
j^roen loaves (cabbaj^e), which they |asteiu;d upon and ato 
jfroedily. These animals had l3een in this state fur se\cnteL‘n 
or eifi^iitoen months; and live months subsequently unothor 
was found alive in iny collection, so that the lust has hotuj 
nearly two) ears dormant. These shells were sent to Mr. 
Loddi^es's nursery, where they lived for ei^^ht months in 
the palm house, wlien they unfortunately died within a few 
days <d each other. Soon after tlie sliells were first de- 
posited at Mr. Loddiges’s, one got away and escaped dtf- 
toction for sovcwal mouths, until it w^as nt last discovered in 
a state of hybernation : it was removed to the place where 
the others were kept, when it died also. The upper surf,ic*e 
of the animal, w'hcn in health, is variegated wdth ruddy spots 
and streaks on an ash-colourcd ground,’ The only process 
used fur revivifying those animals was placing them on a 
]date near a moderate fire, and sprinkling them with tepid 
water. Upon their restoration, they ate a considerable part 
of I lie parchrnent'likc seal or operculum. They lived some 
time with Mr. Broderip before they were sent to Messrs. 
Lodihges. 'fhese animals had been packed up m a box and 
cnveh»ped in cotton from the time of their capture to the 
leihxl mentioned, w'hen they were unpicked by Mr. 
iroderip. Lycll notices this circumstance when treating 
on the geognqihic.d distribution of testacca, in the thii*d 
volume of hia Ih'inciplcs of Geology.* 


1 Bullnm liibric\i«» ] 

t;*t ■ />. juflinuilliKl, Iuhal)its N<jrthf*»n Kiimjjf , OIK •ninot. lit th* 

iw'uliSoui liunri I'.vriN. Shrll hmoclli, Hhiu)ii<ri oJ u liuni I'olour, iiii'linnitr 

(it lul^ods . 

Fossil Blilini. 

Dcshayes, in his tables (see l.iycU .s Pnfir.iftlps nf 
Genlogy, vol. in. Appendix I. pp, 18 and lit; N.U, tlie.se 
tahlen are not printed in the last edition), enumerates three i 
fossil species of Buhni m the tintiary fonnalion, one of! 
which is known to him from the sub-Apennuie beds, and 
another from Paris, hut he docs not give the loc.alily of the 
third, nor docs he identify any of the fos^siU with recent 
species. De la Beche, in his geological manual, under the 
head of Fossil Shells, contained in the supracretac.cous 
rocks of Bordeaux and Oax, enurnenitod by M. de Basterot, 
has the lidlow'iug notice; ‘ Bulimus ? terebcllatus, Lam., 
analogous to the existing species, Grignon, Placcntirn*, Dax.’ 
J^aman k (Anmuiux sixfis Vtn'lebrrs, vol. vii. p. ri.’tl) do- 
scj'ihe.s the shell of BuHmus ierebeMutus, a Grignon fossil, 
as two centimeters in lenglhi and observes on the singu- 
larity of Us mouth or o|><uiing, hut he makes no allusion to 
its resemhlaiicc to any existing .vpmV.v. In tho‘Amiales 
du Museum,' he places it among the Bnhmi with doubt, 
observing that it may, from its conformation, bo probably 
marine, hut keeping that generic name for it, because it 
approaches nearer to the Bulimi than to any other known 
genus. In the seventh volume of his Animauoc satu Vet'* 
tebrex^ published eighteen years afterwards, he still arranges 
it among tho Bulimi, and not under the head of ‘ doubtful 
species.* The fifteen species described by Lamarck in this 
volume are all stated to be fossil, and only the five last are 
separated as Eaperea douleu^ea. Of the not doubtful 
species, Bulimtc^ sexionti^, found fossil at Villiers and 
Grignon, boars a great resemblance, according to the author, 
to Bulinus luhrtcus ; but he observes that the opening or 
mouth of tho fossil shell is much shorter than that of tho 
recent, and that the summit of its spire is less obtuse. It 
may be doubted whether even the ten first fossil species 
enumerated by Lamarck are all true Bulinr. De Blainvfile 
quotes Defiance for thirty-seven fossil species.t [Hblix.] 

• Vnl. iii, p. C, last edit , l8iU, 

t I’^or the snhfiirihioii't arrorJing to the form of the ^hdl, «<*(» Tic P^ruBBnf.‘S 
work (^'^^c(^togma,^i.ii ), I)c niainvillfs In hu ‘ AildiUoiis and Canre- 
tion.-i/ 4'iot<>!ii till? I'rnuB Ualttnoi Prideanx and Uray for one nl* Imh divlKioini 
of ( the rt'vumrd oi lell handed with tl»e openin>< at 

live tw n exti’amities) anil ^ivas ituliiint mlrtHna aa nnrXAinvIc; but the ty\je 
ol' the f^enus lialca is Pupa/rngiUiot hruuarnaud. 


BULL. [Ox.] 

BULL^ GEORGE, was horn in the city of Wells, on tho 
25lh of March, lf)3d: be received the first parf oi his edu- 
cation at the grammar-school of Wells, from which ho waw 
removed to the free school of Tiverton, in Devonshire, theiv, 
j-mpcrintciuled by Mr. Samuel Butler, who is reported to^'v 
hate had an oxeellonl method of teaching. At fourteen he 
was admitted a commoner of Exeter College, Oxford ; but, 
in the following year, on refusal to swear to thoengagemenL 
‘ That ho would be true and faithful to the (’ommonweulth 
of England, as it wa.s then e.stahii shod without a King, or 
House of Lords,* ho retired, with his tutor, Mr. AcKlund, 
and several others, to North Cadbury, in Somernidshirc, 
where he prosecuted his studies until his nmereenth )car. 
By persuasion of his friends he imw went to reside with’ Mr, 
William Thomas, a Prcshyti-rian divine, frtmi whom he de- 
rived little or no assistance in the study ot chvnnty. Tin's 
rc.sidence however brought him into miiunue arquuuuum-o 
with Mr. Thoma.s’s son, who directed his reading, and sup- 
plied him with the writings of Hooker, ILiminoiid, 'l‘a\ lor, 
Ike, Mr. Bull was ;rreguhirly ordained, at the ,ige of ‘2i. by 
Dr. Skinner, ejected hi.shop of Oxford, at a time wIilmi u whs 
* criminal for a Bisliop to confer holy orders.' His profes- 
sional duties commenccMl in the parish of St Cicoigc, near 
Bristol. In 1G^^8 ho obtained thvi living of Suddnigton Sf. 
Mary near Bristol, whori^ ho hei-ame privy to an niiMicce^s 
fill scheme of a general insuiTCCtion m fa\onr of tlie oxilcd 
i'anidy, his house being one ol tin* points of meeting. Alicr 
tho Restoration he was preseiacd by Lord ( diuuctdiiir Cla- 
rendon to the vicarage of Suddinglon St. l*el<T. 1'liesc pn - 
ferments he retamc^d iinlil lbS.5. liaiing disfnigoislual inm- 
self by \m zeal, judgment, and charity, on all occusioik. In 
JfifiU he published, in Latin, Ins * Itarnionia Ap'>stO' 
lica.’ In the words of Ins biogr.ipher, Nelson, ' There 
having been, during the unhappy times of tho gvein reiiol- 
lioii, a vast mulutude of books written upon the suhp i t of 
Justification, by the hot men of the soNcral parties, souio of 
whom in treating of it loaned too much to Poper> or Ju- 
daism* others to Autinoimanism and Idherali.sni, soineiigmn 
to Pelagianism and Socinianisin, and otliers, liisily, to Mii- 
nichmism and Fatah, sm, all \ery dangerous errurs; and 
ahuudanee of learned sophlstiy ha\ing Ixam used m per 
plexing the plain and mitnral siniseof ihei divinelv inspired 
writers; and several hypotheses moreover invented purely to 
serve a turn, W’hich did hut the more still obscure whai tiny 
])reiendeil to clear U[», and set at a whlcr distance tlujse uhorn 
they laboured to rcranicilc by their strained ami nn‘taphy oeal 
suhllcties ; they not only disagreeing about what was ineiint 
by justification, hut even by taitli iind hs worKs, nnd in- 
deed about every term that is made use of either hv St, 
Paul or by St. James when they speak to tins point : and 
so feigning one apostle to write concerning a first, and tho 
other concerning a second justification, or else one eonccin- 
ing a justification before men only, and tho other cum titl- 
ing the same before God ; one concerning a true, tlio othtir 
oonceriiing a false faitb, with a multitude of oiher ground- 
less inventions, utterly foreign to the minds of bolli tin* saitl 
apostles; and many foolisli contests having been siarb'fl 
about words, that could have no other end hut to raise a 
dust, there could nothing mme forth more soasonabS), if well 
done, llian a treatise of tins nature.' The object of this 
book» w^hich consists of two parts, or dis.scrtations, was to 
explain and defend, first, the doctrine of St. Janies, and, in 
the second, to demonstrate the agreement with him of Sf, 
Paul; H being more particularly his aim, in the first dis- 
sertation, to show, ‘ That good works, wduch proceed from 
faith, ami are conjoined with faith, are a necessary condition 
required from us by God, to the end that by the New' Evan- 
gelical CoveiianL obtained by and sealed m the blood of 
Cbrist, the mediator of it, we may be justified according to 
his free and unmerited grace.' In the sectond, ‘ liaving in 
the first place establishcB) this one noint for his foundation — 
Thai St, Paul U’ to be interpreted hy St, James, and not St. 
James by St, PavU in consent with many of the antiiuiiH, 
(and particularly of St. Augustine himself,) who are of the 
opinion that the General Epistle of St. James, tlie first of 
St. John, and the second of St Peter, wdtli that of Si. Judo, 
w’ere written, againiit those who, by misinteipndiug St. 
PauVs Epistles, Imd imbibed a fpnd notion, as if f.iitli with- 
out works were sultScient to save them ; he shcaeth whence 
this obscurity and ambiguity in the terms ol St, Paul might 
probably arise, which was tbeoiicahiou that persons not well- 
grounded came to mistake or pervert the same. Bull 
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proves, tbat, whm; St. Paul apeaka ol’ juatitotiou hy faith, 
hf) int^niititiio whole coudition of the GoapehcQVcnatU ; that 
th^ faith r(MHnn;d implies ohedicueo ; that it cannot he >opa- 
flatted from ohudionce ; and that obedience is made noi'es'sary 
to ju^tidration. The puldication raisjod much dispute amorip 
divines. The Hrstopea antajj^onial was; Mr. John Truman, 
a Non-conformist minister. Dr Morley, bUhop of Wintihes- 
t(H‘, and Dr. BarUcr, the one from the divinity chair at Ox- 
tbrd, and the other, in a chartfo to his clergy, fmbade the 
reading of the book, as a rash intrusion into things loo high 
for such discussion. Though, for a while, much pr^yiuhce 
was excited against our author, yot> when he published hU 
ani^wer entitled * Kxanion Censura*/ and Ins * Apologia,’ 
his reputation increased, and Iho sciundncss of his view wa^ 
geueroHy acknowledged. In testimony of his merit in ibis 
pariienlai instance, Lord Chancellor Fimdi prescmicd him 
to ii prebend in the church of (jloucof.ter, In I CS5 he, pub- 
lished his ‘ Confessio Fidci Niceum/ a work directed against 
the Anans and Sooiuiuns, and Sabolhans and Trnheists, by 
which ho gained great celebrity both at home and abroad. 
In the same year in w'lncli he was pieferred in Gloucester 
Cathedral, 1678, he received the rcclory of A^ening in 
Gloucestershire, from Plnlijj Shephonl. Emp ; and in the 
next year he was installed archdeaenn ot Llundnd', ou the 
nomination of archhihliop Sanrroft, and iihout the same 
time was complimented with the degree of doctor of dni- 
iiity hy the IJuntr^ity of Oxford, for the service he hud ren- 
dered the I'liurch in his ‘ Defensio Fidei ISicCiun/ In I6*»j 
ho puhlislu-d his ‘ Jndirinm Ecclosia* Catlu6ic<u.' in vindi- 
rntion oMJio Anatheniu. lu in his * Dofensio’ )it had vindi- 
ciitod the faitii estiiblishod at t)ie council of against 

Eni> e<ipius. For this puldication the thunks of the whole 
clergy of F ranee were UanHinitted to him through Bossuet, 
hi»hopor Mcaux. 11 is lust work, published before his death, 
was hiH ‘ Ihnmuve and Apo'^lolieal Trudiiion, Si-c.* in which 
hopjo\cd, agaiUht Daniel ZvucUer, that tlie pre .existence 
and divine milort? of our Lord was an a]) 0 sloheal dociriue. 
In j 70 I he was noiiiinuted lo the hishopnc of 4St. l)AVid’s, a 
promotion winch he ut fu st declined, alleging Ins yem^s and 
intlrmmes ; hut nt length lie gave a reluctant (tonsonl, and 
was I'onM'cratod at Lambeth on ihetZOth of Ajiril, 1705. Ills | 
rmuhtcl as a bishop, as w'cll in the House of J^ords as hi Ins | 
diocf'M?, w'us such Us to justify a belief that, had ho been 
earlier lulvunced to that dignity, ho would ]ja\o been of 
signal uso Close application to feludv had impaired his 
heahh, and iio cxpiroii on the 17lh of I'cluuary, 1701), and 
was buried at Brecknock. After bis death hi» Sermons 
were jnibhshed hy Ins only suiwiving son, in cumplmrire 
with hw directions. IVihups no seimons ha\a!f more of a 
primitive character than those of Bishop Bull ; none more 
clearly discvuninalc between primitive doetrino and modern 
error. Their great * ami is to infuse into the hearts of 
(hinstrans right apprehensions of the doctrines ofidnistian- 
ily, and iherefore lie dedueeth them horn Scripture, and the 
purest agosof tin? church ; and at the same Unie cndeavouis 
to make .such an impression upon their nnmds that they 
might plu^ee iheir duly with sottic warnnii, which he doth j 
well so much more iniihonty by how much it appearelh 
that he wars nlfociod himself w'ith what he delivt red to 
othc'.s Several trudfe which ii in said cost him muck 
la' "’ r. Were lost h\ bis own i neglect. Ills works, with a 
ct'p -us account of his life and Writings, w^ere pubUshed by 
ILuiort Nelson, Ks<j. Latin works were collected, 

during his lifetime, into one volume folio, by Dr. Grabo. 
(Nelson, and Hio^rapkia Britannica,) 

BELT. DOG. 

BU1.,L- EIGHTS, a scry nntient and barbarous amuse- 
mtmt, w'hich, under difibrenl modifications, has descended 
to modern timciH, and is found m many of the eounmes of 
Europe, though the KugUsh form of it (bull-baiting) may 
^ almosvt he said to have gone out of {hsliiou. 

Bull-fighta wfere known to the autient Egyptians ; and also 
. to the Greeks more than *i00 years before Christ. The Tl>es- 
aaltans had their regular festivals or day- of hun-flghtltig, 
Ai the ThessaliaTis wert^ eolchrated for their skill in horse* 
xnaiiabfpi it is prdbable thoir minbats u'setnbled those of the 
Spwnmt^ the mpst celebrated of modern hull-Hghters, and 
the only Bm'OfHfjm people that have preserved the .sport in 
its netfection. The bulhfigbt, as we understand it, was not 
inemded in the games of the Roman amphitheatres, it 
ajjlfpiaars to have been cothmon among the Mooi-s, who are 
genemlly Rttid to have intrtJducod it with the djerid and 
otfasit equestrian andimrlike sports into Spain In tlm eighth 


century. Though Item th^ quantity of blood of 

bullSj horses, and men tliat Troqiienliy tfowk in the arend, a 
true Spanish bulLflg{tt« like those exhibited at Madrid, 
Seville, Cadiz, and t|W gi^Oat cities Of the south, is a galUut 
and imposing specldcle. It has oBen been described in 
prose and verse. In the first canto of Lofd Byrort^s GbiUle 
llurold, there is a description of one at Cadiz, which U not 
more poetical than it is correct. A few words in plain prose 
may convey some notion of the game, to which SJpairiards 
of buth sexes and of all ranks are passionately altached, 
Tlie amphitheatre, or plaza do toroa, in the great cities, is 
nn extensive edifice partly built of stone and partly of wood 
it is open at top, whth seats running round it and rwiiug above 
each other, and is capable of accommodating frdni 5(i00 to 
10,000 spectators. 1'he lower tier of seats is protected by a 
parapet, in front of which a very strong wooden fence, alonit 
6 feet high, is erected ; this fence runs (like the seats) all 
round tiio arena, at the distance of from 12 to 20 icot from 
tlio lowest tier of seats. The ground- plan of the plaza 
thus describes two circles. No. 1, or the inner circle, being 



the battle-ground, and No. 2, or the outer circle, being the 
)luoc where the men on fool take shelter when hard pre«sed 
>v the hull. To allow of the latter movcnicnr, ojx-mngvS 
jii&t largo enough to admit a man sideways are made in the 
htnmg fence w hich separates the two cirides. 

Tlie actors on the arena are, fM*»l, the bull, which ought 
to htMif tho fierce Andalusian breed; second, the picadores, 
or men wdio attack tho bull on horstd^uck; tliivd, the baii- 
derilleros, wbo attend on tin* picadorcs, and arc armed 
with sharp goads furnished with coloured streamers; 
fourth, the cliulos, or men with glaring coloured cloaks, 
with which they distract the huirs altentiou; and fifth, 
the matador, who directs most of the movements, gives 
the bull his finishing stroke, and who, in reality, may 
l)C considered as the chief perlbrnw'r. Each matador, as 
well ns each picador, has generally two chulos attached to 
his person. ’When all is ready, there is a llourish of tnuii- 
jiets ; then the picadorcs with lances in rest caracole within 
the barricade, and the banderilleros and cbulos, in their old 
Spanish and bespangled dresses, step lightly into the arena. 
The trumpets sound again— the comhatants lake up their 
places, and all is quiet in the amphitheatre. Another 
tloiinsh, and the bolts of the bull- stall are withdrawn, the 
gate in the barner is thrown open, and the spectators shout 
Kl toro ! (the bull ^) who, if he Im? a good one, gets into the 
midst of the arena at a Single bound. The picadores await 
his furious onset, their object being to wound htm with the 
lance, mid tlien give him the go-by, avoiding the shock of 
liih charge, which is bometimes fatal both to man and horse. 
(Generally speaking, however, the Andalusian horses used 
for the sport are thoroughly w*eU in hand, and on their 
haunches, turning most nimbly on their hind legs ; and the 
men, by long in-acticc, havo such sure eyes and hands, mid 
are altogether so adroit, that any serious mhifortune is to ho 
looked upon rather as an accident than as an ordinary 
result. When any picador is closely pressed, the footmen, 
both batiderilleros and clmlos, rush to his asaiatanco, and, 
by pricking him t^ith their darts, and waving their red, 
scarlet, and yellow scarfs liefore his eyes, nearly always 
succeed in drawing off the bull's attention, Tlicse attacks 
tmd defences are repeated until successive wnntids from the 
lance and the shorter goads of Uie banderiTleros pause tbi? 
poor huU*s Hanks and slmulders to btream with blood. At 
first these wounds madden him, but the loss of blood Cnd 
his fundus exertions gradually weaken and dispirit him. 
In most approved hull-fights^ at a eertain mage, tho pica- 
dores or horsemen withdraw, add Uwtve the combat to the 
banderilleros, each of whom carries a banderilla or goad, 
about two feet long, ornamented with a pennant, rn ooch of 
his handa, but no t^loak or dazs^ling twarf of any kind on his 
mm. Thus armed, the handerillero runs up to the bull, and 
stopping short when ho sees the ahimaVs heoil lowered to 
attack him, he fixes tlie two abufts, without Ihnging them, 
behind the horns of the hull, at the veky moment that it is 
preparing to toss him. llie pain thus oecasioned makes 
the bull throw back hilt head mtd ld»b his bloW, oh wlikh 
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the trimWe footed baod^f^’iUoro (^treats, one of hh eomradea 
come* up to the charge^ or a chuli) thi'ow* a cloak over the 
buiV* horns, and so, by blinding iti prevents the renewal of 
the combat for $onj0 second*. Should the bauderiUfc*ro fail 
in fixing liis darts, and should the hull bo still frenh, he 
must rush to^^ne of the openings loft in the wooden fence* 
and creep into the outer circle. The ni rubiest of the ban- 
derjlleros* instead of seeking the opening, which may ho 
distant for them to make in face of tl^o bull’s horns, will lay 
their hands on the lop of the fence and spring over it ; and a 
fine bull of the true breed has someiimoa been known to go 
over after them, clearing the six-feet fence as un English 
hunter takes a five~bar gate. 

At lengtlv bellowing* of rage imd |>ain, and Ins wavering, 
uncertain onsets, show that the poor buir* death is near. 
Then a great man in the privilegetl government boxes 
waves his handkerchief, and another fiourUh of trumpets 
gives the signal to the matador to come forward ami do his 
last office. Followed by some chulos as auxiliaries and 
assistants, the matador advances with a rod mantle, or a 
]*iece of red cloth attuebed to a abort Immlle, in his luft 
liand, and a long well-proved swoid in his right. Ho firt,t 
of all drops on one knee in front of tlie royal or government 
box, dotf?» his cap, asks peiinihSion to llrush the iitfair, 
draws his arm across his breast to the right and led, llirous 
down his cap as a pledge that he must redeem, and then 
rises to do his work. The pei lection of Ins performance 
consists n\ this — be must wait tlie bull's charge, bis iwrson 
being partially, and Ins tolodo blade wholly, conceded be- 
hind tbo extended cloak, and he rntist so receive the bull 
on its point that the sword shall ponclrute up to the hilt in 
that particular part of the animal where neck and shoulders 
meet. When thi* happens, the hull filaggers for a second 
or two, and tb«i drop* in the roidbt of the enthuaiastic 
shouts of man, women, and children. As soon as the hull 
js dead, and ftometitao* before, another blast of trumpets ii, 
heard, and four powerful and richly caparisonc<l mules, with 
large bclh round their necks and harnessed a-breaat, tmi 
into the arena. Their traces are hooked to a cross bur, 
’.vhich is attached to tlie bull’s horns ; trumpets are sounded 
and hands clapped, and away gallop tbc mules, hull and all. 
The barriers aremgain closed, and the list* ready for another 
exhibition of torture and blood. (See a very graphic arcounl 
ill Madrid tn 1835; see also Doblaclo’s Lcftnrii from 
and Towuiseud's very eoc-iirate and lively ’^Praveh in Smiin,) 

BULL^J'ROG. [Fkcxj.] 

HU LLACE. the English name of n kind of plum, the 
prmiu* insititiii of botanists. It i* probably a mere variety 
of the sloe. 

BU'LLAIXE, a family of marine mollusks, which authors 
.seem to agree in placing in the vicinity' of Aplyhia or La- 
as it js more generally but ermnoously written. 
Thus T^amarck arranges it among his Gasteropoda, botwooii 
the Calyptraeians on one side and the Laplysiaris on the 
other, making the family to consist of the three foHowang 
genera, Acera or Aketa, BuUtea^ aud Bulla, Cuvier finds 
a situation for it in his fourth order of Gasteropoda. iIm* 
Toctibranohians (Monopleurobranoluans of De BlaiiiviUe), 
which includes both Aplysia and Unabrella, IX? BlamviHe 
places It next but one to bis Aplysian* (Ids family Puiol- 
loideu intervening) under the family Ahera, the fourtli of 
his third onler {MofiopUHrobiunchiata).^ of his second sub- 
class i Parucephahphoru Monoica)^ of his aecond class {Para- 
cephnlffphora,) 

Lamarck’* A cei^a and De Blainyille’s L(ibar^>ja are idtcnlical. 

Lon ARIA, 

Body avalK>blong«attl:^lobular, appeartniit to be divided into 
four p^«: one oiMior for the head and thorax, one on 
each aide for tbe twfcotory appealoge* or fins, and one 
posterior for tho vtianwb The antwwr fio»hy disk termi- 
nate* m an mpproodb to a fiomt noa)r the middle of the bmly ; 
the braneblfl* covered by are ao posterior that 

they C6«m to be at the of the body, ami 

below Ibm would be tW an^ogoue for tlio ahell, 

of wUpeb there ia not even a trace. Acera 

6itmo$a, 1^.; «wno#a, Guy;: tmmia mrmm, 

Bkinv,« m apecie*, is the only known ; 

but be Blainvifie observe* that it may porijpps approach 
the smah incompletely known raolluak on MM. Quov 
and Gaimard have founded their g^u* Tripiir^i and which 
is figured in the atlaa of the voyaffe of the Urauio. Kang 
conaiders Him opiiifon to be errofieon*> for he d<^ciare* that 


the Tripiirfi of Quoy and Gaimard ovidontlt belonga ^ 
the genus Cleofiora* 



fLolmi’ia rninpsw.] 


Lamarck ns^igned this name to 1iu>'+i} of the fuTMily whi<ih 
have tlie shell entirely hidden m the sulmlanct- uf the 
mantle. This shell is very open and and cun 

hardly be said to have moi'i? than tho first rndmioni of the 
mllecLup form which is in Hulla carried to gi eater per- 
foctioii. Bull/ffd tipPT/a. Lnm. ( Hullrfdi Ptanciana, l^am. in 
the early edition of tbe f5yst. des Anim. sans Vert.) 
daUi marina (Amunde do imM*). Flan<‘., Bulla ajx'rla, l.m,, 
Bulla apr.rta and Lohana quadriluba of Gmeiiu. \\lucli is 
found 111 almost all seas, genemlly (Ui sandy botroms, will 
serve for an example. Tlie animal is whitish, more tlnui 
an itudi in length, and, iia Luvi ’v (diserves, liio diield 

formed by the vestiges of tbo Tenlnculu, the lalcTul bordois 
of the foot, and the mantle occupied by the? sbell, seem lo 
divide it into four portions, wheiM-o GuieiUi’s term qaudrt- 
loba, Tlie sbel) is dehealo, whifo, semitranKparent, anti 
consists almost entirely of iiperture. The stomach or 
gizzard is armed with throe very thick rhomfioidul borjes or 
rather shelly pieces. 



[Uullroa .aycTttt.l 


l.^l^kv of ll)o burUi 2, 3, th(> J)ut t)i<‘ •.<•> 1 - 

tnil lltthliy plHtrt rteimiulini trom tht^ lo s.iun\ iJu- j uic* liclvn-ti, 

4, M('W of\ho milf ; u, fleshy jilitio h Inch llir* miltriku' juvit of 

the body; h, llu* Jh'^hv pLu* ihnt aefs. a.s .i h^r 1 ; r. I lx- pnri ^vhn“U ittitonji"* 
Iho sJo’ll’ tl, n p.m of iho brtOtt'hiiD; r Uir' M‘oi. , ilx* xomnjon fnfli't’ of 
llo’ U'Ktlelt* .*iol ioiduct j 6, do'll in Us UiOv»t;t) i.o^luoii ; (>, of Uio uiidta' 
*» roinjaVM »ulo. 

Bulla 3 a has been found at a depth ranging from nepir the 
surface to l‘:i fathoms. Mr. W. t lark found three KugUsh 
species, Iwo of them {BuB^ta mfena and B. pufhnttdu) at 
Exinouth and Torquay in pools tit tho tune of the loae.‘<t 
spring tides ; and ii third {BuBrea pruinosa) by dretlgmg 
off Budkiigh SuUerton. The depth is not mentioned, hm 
It is probable that it was considerable, for the uutbf>r .says 
that it is rare, and only occasionaUy to be procured by 
dredging seven or eight mile* from the *horc. The first ol, 
Mr. Clark** species, which is Bulhi (d* 

had a testfpeon* gizzard, but the gizzards of tbo 
were \infuSnoh«d with shelly uppeudages. (See Mr- Cw|t 
description, dom n. V(d, lii. in 33?-) O, SowerbKtyfy^ 
*poaking of tlt0 use of thg shelly pieces a nd their 
oddnetpr muscles, atates t^t il>e animal of 

i* fojuetimas distort by iiwaUt>^e<3 
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nuclem^ whicH i« a xtty tbiek and strong shell* nearly 
equal Sq 8i/:e to ithelf* 

I>tt Blainville says of this genus that he chararteriscs it 
aomewbat differently fix^in who establis.lu?d K, and 

who only nlafres under it the Ach'ei f Aeerata), whose shell 
is internal ; hut us De BUinvillo considers the animal to 
be oi* the first consequence, he distinguishes uutler the name 
of Jiullmi those species which, whether thoir shell bo ex- 
U^rnal or internal, have the foot thickest and not dilated 
into natatory appendages, having, in fact, huhlts different 
from the according lo Jiis aeceptatiou of the term, 

whwdi swim very well and creep very badly. He divides 
BulUea nihi 

1st. Those species which have an internal shell very in- 
completely rolled up without spire or columella, and selects 
as Ins example BuUcta aperlu, the species figured above. 

‘ind. Those species whose shell is internal and very incom- 
pletely rolled up, with a columella and alveolar spire 
rentnh}), and gives as an example Bulla ampulla. 

3rd. Species whose shell is internal, the lateral lobes cir- 
rhous and more developed, and gives as an example Fo- 
russac’s BulUifU (Quoy et Gainmrd), lujrc figured from the 
Atlas Zoologique of the voyage of the Uranic- 



tFerus^ac’fc UulUrj.] 

In the * Additions and Corrections’ to his Malacologie, 
De Blainville sa)s that, in htudyiiig more attentively the 
st>ecjes of these two genera, it seems to him that the gieaicr 
part would be better placed under BxiUa than umh/r liullera, 
wbero ho would leave only the spei'ies which senes for the 
tyiK^ and another Uitidy brought from the seas of New Hol- 
hirul by Quoy and Oliimard, lie then proposes an en- 
tirely uesv arrangement into seven groups lepvesentecl by 
the following genera: 1. ButUua (Hul/tne) of Feruj*sac, 
with a projecting spire (example Bulla Lajonkairianu, 
lirtsl.) 2. (Schum.) ‘A, Bulla. 4. (Montf ) 

5. The form represented by Jhillu fragdtft. G. Sf'aphandtT 
(Montr.), which is Bulla hgnaria. 7. Bullc^a (Lam.>. 

SORMKTUS. 

Cuvier observes that this form approaches very closely 
to that of bis BuIliJL’ii*, but ho adds that ho dix^s noi find 
sudiciout certtiinly m the imperfect materials afforded hy 
Adan>.on, to enable bun to found either a genus or even a 
species on them. Do Blainvillo plae(‘s it as a geuus next 
»to Lob.n s but his description and figure are taken from 
Adausou, and bo is obliged to add that it is establisbcd 
upon an animal * a^sez incornpletemcnt comiu,' VVe give 
Afbiiison's figure, but we do not think an> satisfactory in- 
f< r ace can be drawn from it as to the position which Sor- 
should hold timung the testaceous inollubca. 



[Sormutns Adunnomi.] 

BtILLA. 

Besides the tiue Bulladaj, the heterogeneous Bulla of 
Linnwus comprised some of the Phij4ice and AchatineK^ and 
of the (k>ul*^ TerehnUa, Pyrulr^^ iUcl ; in short, tlie genus 
t*om]irised apitnaU of ontireiy different organization ; ter- 
rtjstriul and marine testacea — the fonner breathing air and 
the IwUcr reiipinng water— were there placed side by side. 
Lftiuarciv retains the name (and Cuvier seems to adopt his 
arrangement) for the species whoso shell covered by a slight 
^td|j;mis is sufficiently largo to afford a retreat to the ' 


animal, and is more perfectly rolled up than the fthell of 
Bullofa. I.,ainarck describes the shell or his BtUla os com- 
pletely rolled up (enroul^), showing itself constantly un- 
covered. It is, generally speaking, only partially enveloped 
by the aninial, which can reti’cat into it almost entirely, 
has no distinct columella nor any true spire, unless indeed 
that tenn bo applicable to tlie apex of Bulla J)^agilis, which 
wo now proceed to describe. Its shell is ovato-oblong, very 
thin and fragile, of a horn colour, with very small trans- 
verse strioi, anil the apex rises into the rudiment of a pro- 
jecting spire. 



(Bullu 

A, sln*ll •sluiuiii|i Uk" .i|ioi‘lnvf, .| virw if th(! id, hlunMug 

llic wnj in which Un' slifU is loUcfl 1141, ll, ihc .11 un il 

Lamarck says that it inhabits the English cluunml (I.hT. 
Manc.he), near Nante.^ and Noinnouticis. We now jiro- 
ceed to gno an exampU) of those species whieji while they 
have a lillle more solidity than Bulhi fra^ilia arc still \cry 
delicate and fi agile in tht'ir texture. 



[13ullu Vulura ] 


llie shell is very dehenti*, of a very light honi'Celmir 
when in fine condition, \ulb a snow-white baml about tbo 
middle, bordered on each swle wilh a broad dark-lrown 
one; the apex and huso arc white, both hordeied with dark- 
brown bands, Tbore has been some confusion about tins 
shell. Lamarck refers to the figure of it for his or rather 
Brijguicres* BulUi fusciata, but we do not see why Grmdm's 
niinio should bo changed. Born figures it as B, (nnjflustrti 
of the Systema Natnne, wliich is a different sindl, and is 
described by T/innojus u6 having red bands. Bulla velum 
is hUid to be Oriental. 

As an example of the more solid Bulla*, we take the well- 
known species Bulla ampulla, Tlic shell is o\ale uiul 
buhglohosie. benulifully moltlcd with white, plum-colour, 
and redili!.h. Instead of a spire there ih an mnbiluMl ahi'o^ 
lus* lamiarck gives as a locality both the Indian and 
American oceans; Deshayes, the European ocean and tbo 
Indies. The fine specimens which we have seen were 
stated to have been Oriental, 



[BttlU Ampttlln.*] 



* Fri.ini An wcnLigclat vf tki> 4r«ft«nian in not a mirror, the ihell ia 
enmtu to uppeKr reveraed, or left liuitfirdi a« cullector4 uiy; 
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Among the soUJ BuUbd we must mention the common I 
ffulla Ui^nai'ia of. our coasts* with its testaceous stomach ojr 
gi'jiisard, so wolj knosvu as the vehicle of Ciiueni’s half error, 
half frauil. He found these testaceous gizzards and elevated 
them immediately to the rank of shells sut /^meris lilerally, 
for he gave the genus his own name and imposed upon 
many : ho went so far as to describe the habits of his pro- 
tended testaceous animal. Drapuniaud first exposed this 
pietro of churl fi^tanrie* 

Bulla has been hitherto found at nearly the same depths 
and on nearly the same bottoms with Bullcca. 

Fossil Bullvd.u. 

Linn ai’ck enumerates four fo-ssil species, all of thorn from 
Orignon : G. Soworby says that sucli are only to be 
distiuguislied in llie tertiary bods and lu the green sand. 
l>eshiiyes in his tubles*"^ sneaking of tertiary fossils only, 
gives two fossil Hpecios or one from the sub- 

Apenriine bods* and one from Paris. Of Bulhi he cmime- 
ratca fo.'^sil in the tertiary beds; and of (hose, two are 
both liMiig and fossil, viz. Bulla lii^nurta and B. ampulla. 
Tile first ho pluc(?s in Sicily, in Live sub Apennino beds 
(Italy)* and the Knglisli crag at Bordeaux and Dux, in 
Touriiino, at Turin, Angers, Paris* and V^alogncs : in short, 
in the boils of the Pliocene, Miocene, and Koceiio periods 
of Lyolh The second Deshayes (piutos as occurring in beds 
of the l*lii»ceiie period only, ^iz. those of Sicily and the 
sub-Apomnno bods (Italy). In his edition of Lamarck (vol. 
vii.* 1H36,) he takes no notice of B, ampulla as a fossU, but 
notices B. striala (which ho observes has been confounded 
willi B ampulla) as a fossil species. He also remarks on 
the confusion between/?, .solida and B. cylindrical and 
}>roposes that B. aoUda sbouhl take the name of /?. cylin* 
drira ; that the Bulla cy/ 2 W;icaof Brugui^ires. living in the 
Mediterniiio<an and Kuropeaii sous, should be callerl 7?. cyliti- 
drat'ca fPeiinuiiFs name); and that the fossil Bulla from 
the environs of Paris, t'on founded vvitli iho latter, should bo 
iKirned Bulla Bru^aihrei. V 

Do Bhiiuvjlje pUiees the following MoUusks under his 
family of ( Accra ta). 

Gastisuoptera, 

whoso hotly is divided into two parts, the posterior being 
globular and p»im;d by a peduncle to the anterior portion, 
which is small, hut enlarged on each side into a eonsiderublc 
muscular expansion traiisversclv oval, an<l out or hollowed 
out in tlic middle, both above and hedow, rendering the cx- 
jLiiiMon bilobated* as it were, and an organ for Kwiuiining, in 
place of a foot for crei'ping. The hvturul gill is uncovered : 
there i^ no shell, Kxample, Uastcroptcra Mevheli^ tiom 
the Sicilian .seas. 



i^»teroi)t<‘r.i Mcclv^h. J 


Tlio genera Atlas ami Bidleraphan are also arranged 
by Do Bldinvillo under Ids Ach'cs, [Atlanta and Bellk- 

KOPHON.] 

BTJU.KTIN, u French word which has been adopted by 
the English to tiignify a short authentic account of some 
passing evtmt, iiUonded for Iho information of the puhlic. 
Ilulletin i>s derived from * bulb,' a seajod dispatch. (])u- 
e.ange, Glossarium^) ’When kings and other persons of 
high rank are dangerously ill. daily bulletins are issued by 
the physieiaps, relative to the state o^ the patient. In 
limes of war, and aOier a great battle, bullelms are sotue- 
limos issued from the header) uarters of the victorious army, 
and are sent o If to the capital to inform the people of the 
success. This practice becaple common with the French 
grand army under the imtriodbte command of tlm Emperor 
Napoleon from iho lime of the cani^^n of AusterUtz in 
1805 till his ahdicfttjun in 181L Ho hMjued a aeries of 
bulletins during oRch campaign, which intended to 

give information to t^e people at hotUe ot tiie progress of 
his operations and tb^ triumphs of his arms. They were 
written in a popular and somewhat inilafed style, and at 
bst fell into such disrepute with the Farisiuns, that they 

• t.yoirv ' PrincipWii of Orolojty,’ 8vo, odit . vol. tli. «pi>eDUlx 1. 

t M]>ocirK! utkmew *cy)^iidricft^ aod ‘cyliadjfttc^m* nvv iwaily ^ike* tlvut 
wo fear thirie wUl etiU he cuufuttui. 


used to say of a man who Hed largely, *11 ment comme tin 
bulletin.’ 

BULLEYN* ANN. [Bolrat^/J 

BULLFINCH, or BULFINCH (m Latin Pyrrhukt. 
in French Bauvreuil), the name of a genus of birds sepa- 
rated by Brisson from the Grosbeaks* afterwards again in- 
corporated with them, and now by Termumck und others 
again arranged under Brisson s name Pyrrhuia, 

The following is Temminck's generic clmrucier — 

Bill shfirt, hard* epiiujo-cunvcx, thick, swollen (bomh^) 
on the sides, cum pressed at the ixnnt and towards the edge 
(arSte) which advances upon the forehead; upper mandible 
always curved ; lower mandible more or less .so. 

Nodriis basal, lateral* rounded, most frequently hidden 
by the plumago of the forehead. 

PM with the tarsus shorter than the raiddUi too; the 
front toes tentirtdy divided. 

ff 'ings short, the throe first quills graduated (^^tageee), 
the fourth longest. 

7\iil rather long, .slightly roinulod or squared. 

The place generally assigned by ornithologists to the 
bullftnches.between the grosbeaks anti the crossbills, apfwars 
to he their proper po.<jilioii. Their food consists principally 
of .seeds and kernels ; and though the siuidha* speides con* 
fine them.stdves fur the must part to grain or seeds which 
they open, rejecting the liusk, some of the foreign specie.**, 
as Teiiiminek observes, have the bill excessively large iirnl 
strong, and capable of fiaolunng the most ligneous seed 
coses. Cold and temi)crate climates, lulds the author last 
qiioled, appear to produce the grealept number of species. 
They are found in Europe and America. The North of 
Asia appears to be equally their enidlc, but tluq have 
never yet been observid in New Holland, and few 
have been noticed in Africa, wliile South Ainenca produces 
many. All the known species are subject to a double 
moult* The males and females dilfer, and can lx; easily 
distinguished m all stages of life. The young of the year 
differ but little from the old birds, and only till their au- 
tumnal moult. 

European Specjesv 

W© select as an example tho common bulUlncli, Lc 
Bouvrewl and Bout^reuil commun of the French (Buff, 
aiul Temm.); Pivotnc of the same nation, aeconling to 
Bvlon ; FtingncUo piariho, CiufolotiOt Buff'ulcna^ Mona- 
chino^ of the Italians : Dom-pape of the Dunes and Nor- 
wcgiaiiH, DoTH-hrrre of tho Fauna Sneckn* Bhitjinck, Ikjlh^ 
Ourshgf'r Gimpel, and Dcr Gimpt^l of the Germans, P>p 
G oad rink oi' i\\Q Nethorlanders, Y Chtrtjbanydd.iMMX Rhatrn 
goch of the uiitient British* Loxia Pyrrhula of Lirmams, 
and Ptjrrhula vulgaris ol“ Brinson. 

The nalne song of this common but pretty bird is very 
soft and simple, but so h»w that it is almost inaudible. Its 
call is a pliuntivo whittle, and when feeding it utters i\ low 
short twithw. It has however acquired groat celebrity from 
the Jacihty with which it learns to whi.stlc musiral airs, and 
from tho retention of its memory when well educated and 
carefully attended to. ' Those winch are to he tang-hl,' says 
Bcchslem, ‘must be taken fmm the nest when the feathers 
of the tail begin to grow, and must he fed only on rtipc-secd 
soaked in water and mixed with white bre-ad ; eggs would 
kill them or make them blind. Their plumage then of 
n dark aslLcolotir, with tho wings and tail blackish brown. 
TJie mail's mav be known nl first by their reddish breast . 
so that when these only are wished to be reared they may 
be cho&eu in the nest, for tho females arc not so beautiful 
nor 80 ea.sily taught, though they answer the purpose of 
call-birds as well as the male.’ Mrs, Charlotte Smith how- 
ever says Bisl, of Birdis) she had a nest of bull- 

finches given her of which only one was reared : it was a 
hen, which she kept only because sho had reared it, but the 
bird bung in the same room with a very fine Virginian 
nightingale, who.so song she soon acquired, and wont 
through the same iiotoft in a lower and softer tone. ‘ Although 
the young/ continues Beehstein* *tlo not warble bofort^they 
can ieml themselves* one need not wait for this to begin 
their mstruction, for it will succeed lielter, if one may say 
»t>* whei$'nfuftOil with their focwl ; since expcncru e proves 
that they leain those air'^more quickly and renu* them 
better which they have been taught just «Tlier ea^ng. It 
ha* been observed sovoml times that these birds, like the 
parrots, are never more attontivo than during digestion. 
Nine months of rognhtr and continued instruction are 
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b^fom the bUnl acciiurfwt what aroat^^urs call firm- 
ness i for if 0)10 ceanos before ihisj time, they murtlwr the air 
by au|)]:)raiASin^ or displacintr the difi’ermt parU* and they 
oheft Ibrjtet it tintiroiy at their first mooltin^^. In general 
it w a good thing to separate them from the other birds^ 
oven after they are perfect, berauao, owing to their great 
quickness in learning, thev would spoil the uir entirely by 
introducing wrong passages; they must l>o helped to con- 
tinue tho aoiig when they stop, and the lesson must always 
b« .repeated whilst they "are moulting, otherwise they will 
become niero chattevera, which w^ould bo doubly vexatious 
after having bad mucli trouble m teaching them.' The 
translator odds to this that ho does not recommend the 
employment of hi rd-(u-gtins for instruction, because they are 
rarely accurate, and their notes are harsh and discordant : 
for bullfinches rc^ieat iba sounds cxaclly as they bear tbcMu, 
whether harsh or false, according to the instrument used. 
‘ The good and pure whistling of a man of taste, lie further 
observes, ‘ is far prclemble ; the bird repeats it in a soft, 
tlute-hke tone/ When one cannot whistle woll, ho recom- 
mends the use of a flageolet. 

In corroboration of ihi«, tho lion. Daines Barrington, in 
his interesting letter to Dr. Matv, then (1773) secretary of 
the Uoyul Society, detailing experimenU and observations 
on the singing of hi rd.s, states that, thougli many of them 
are capable ofwliistling tunes with our more gross intervals, 
as is w^ell known liy the common instances of piping bulb 
finches and camiry-hirds, this arises from men- iniitation of 
what thoy hear w hen taken early from the r>( st ; fi r if the 
iustruuieni from whudi they learn Is out ol tune, they us 
readily pipe the falsu us the true notes of tiie composition. 
i\(id ho adds, that H'> birds adhere so slcdfastiy to the same 
prociso notes in the same [jussages, though they never 
tioLihle themselves about what is called or harmony in 
inusie, it follows that a cian position may bo formed for tivo 
piping bullfinches, m two pans, so as to constitute uue har- 
mony, though either of the birds may happen to begin or 
stop when they please. He procured sucli a composition by 
Mr. 2c*idlor, which he sent with Ins letter, renmrking that it 
need acarcelv be ohsoned that Iheie cannot possibly be 
in U(‘h variety in the part of tho second hiillfinclj. ShincN, 
on tho infonnalion of a friend, status that the bnlUimdics 
imported from Germany have been < hiofiy taught to sing by 
weavers whilst at work at their looms, which is said to ac- 
count for tho birds beginning to sing when tin* bead of a 
person sta tiding before him is moved backwards and for- 
wards. A tdnglo air with a short prelude is geneially as 
luncli us (he bird can learn and remember; but Boihbtom, 
who asserts this, allows that there are some 4»f thoin wlneh 
can whistle distinctly three difierent airs, without spoiling 
or conhismg them in the least. In truth, us the same au- 
thor observes, there are difierent degrt;es of capacity among 
the bullfinches as Well ns in other animals- One young 
bullfinch learns w ith case ajid quickness, another wuth ditli- 
cully and slowly ; the former will repeat without hesitation 
goveral parts of u song; the latter will hardly be able to 
whistle c.fter nine months uninterrupted teaching. 
Those birds which leani with most difib ulty are said to 
reme^nher tU© songs, when once learnt, hotter and longer, 
and rarely iwget them even when moulting. To these 
altr idive qualities of the hulltinch must bo added its obe- 
dience and capability of strong attachment, which it show's 
by variety of little ondearing actions; and it ha»; been 
known even to repeat words A\ith an a<5ccnt and tone indi- 
cative of sensibihry, tb as Beclistein observt^s, one could be- 
hove (hat it understood thorn. Of its ottoidimcnt the fol- 
lowing are instances: - Buffon avsertsihat tame bullfinches 
have been known to escapo from the aviary, and live al 
lilwrty in tho woods for n whole year, and then to recollect 
the beloved voice of Uto person wlio had reared them, re- 
turning, never more to leave her. Others, when forced to 
leave thoir master, aro sa-id to brve died of grief. They 
well remember an injury. One of them iiaving been thrown 
dowib eager and all, by some low people, did not seem at first 
much dislni’l^vl by the faih but afterward,^, when it saw a 
ahabbiiy-drossicd it fell into convulsions, and died in 

ono of IHohc ©ight months' after (he first i»trcident. A 
bullfinch helongini^to a indy w;C4 subject to frightful dreams, 
under the pr^ji^oro of which it would fall from its perch and 
beat lUcIf in the cage; but noaoonordid It hear iho alfcc- 
tionatc voicoof its mistress than, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness, it became at ontie tranquil, and mounted its perch to 
Aleep again, BofFon's story qf tho return of the ewiaped 


bullfinch is corroborated by the atniable qualities ascribed to 
it by Bochfltein, for be Jfiiys that, among other feats, it may 
bo accustomed to go and return, provided tho house is not 
too near a wood, and that tlio surest means of prevemlrig 
too long an absence is to put a femule bullfirndi ip a cage in 
the window# or to leave iier in the room with her wing 
clipped; when the afieclion of the tualo will soon bring him 
back to her, nor will he ever alinudou her altogether. Our 
limits will not permit us to dwell longer on the manners of 
this inimobtvng littlo bird in eaplivity^ and wo must refer 
tho reader for .such information and the mode of treatment 
to Bocbstoin*s ' (Jage Birds' above referred to. Several 
hundreds of taught birds, we may observe, are annually sent 
to Berlin, London, and other Ciipitids, by the German bird- 
sellers, and form a small article of comniercft, at a price 
varving from one to several pounds sterling a piepe, ac- 
cording to the merits of the bird. The tune Of the arrival 
of these merchants in London is April or May. 

iho/L— In a state of nature the bullfinch fueds on pine 
and fir si^eds, corn, liMsc»ed. luilict, nipo and nottlo stud, all 
sorts of berries, and the buds of mo'^t trees, among ubh*h 
those of tho oak, beech, pear, plum, cherry, nud eoo«soberiy 
are favouritiis, Bewick .vays that in the spring ii frequents 
gardens, where it nsefully busy in destroying the woimy 
which uni lodijed in the huds. Busy it i.> ; l>ul we are eein- 
pcllcd to add that its utility, to the liorticullurisl at least, is 
no longer questionable. In its dovasUition it may now and 
then, and no doubt does find a worm in a bud ; hut its elqee,t 
is tho hud, not the worm. ‘They feed most willingly upon 
those buds of trees which Vu’cak forth Ind'oro, ludcod uio 
pregnant w ith, the- leaves and (lowers, especiallv those of 
the applo-trec, pear-tree, pciieli'tiec, and i^tl-t'r gaiden trees ; 
and by that means bring no small <lctnmeut to the gar- 
deners, who ihoreforo hate and destroy them us a great 
pest of their gard<ms, niterecpting llu'ir hopes ol iVuit/ 
Such i.s Wiliuglihy's vodict. * 1 have known,’ savh Selby, 

* a ]mir of those bihls m strip a enuHuloiable-Bizcd plum-tree 
of <‘\ery bud iu tile apace ot two days. 1‘liese buds lue nut 
swallowed whole, but first minutely divided by tho tomia of 
the ]jo\verful bill/ ‘ Its delight/ observes Mr. Knupp in 
his inteiesliug and lively *,Iournal of ;i Nalnrnlist/ ‘ is jn thn 
embryo l»lossoms wrapped up at this seiison (spring) m the 
bud of a tree ; and it very dainty and curious ni its ehoir e 
of this food, seldom feeding upon two kinds cttlios:iu'o 
time. 11 generally commences with the germs ol our huger 
ami most curly gonsebeiTy ; ami the bright red breasts of 
four or five cock buds, (jnietly feeding on tlie leafless bush, 
arc a vm pretty sight; but tin* consequences are nunons 
to the crop. When the cherry buds begin to come fiiM\a:d, 
they quit the gooseberry, and make trenienduus htivoo with 
these. 1 have an early vvali cheiTy, a may-duko h\ reputa- 
tion, that has for years been a great favourite with (he bull- 
liueh family, and its celebrity Kecins to be eornmuiueaU'd to 
each suecossivo generation. It buds profusely, but is an- 
iniallv Ko stripped of its promise by these feathered rogues, 
ibai its kind might almost be doubted. The Orleans and 
groen-gage plums next form a treat, and draw tbeir atli n^ 
(mil from what remains of tho cherry. ILaving banqueted 
here a while, they leave our gaixlcns entirely, resorting to 
the fields and hedges, where the bloo-bush in April Jur- 
uishes them with food.^ 

Bewick places it in hushes, and says that it is 
ccmjKiscd chiofly of moss, — Bechsteiii in the most r<‘iire<l 
part of a wood, or in a solitary quickset hiMlge, adding that 
it is constructed, with little skill, of twigs which are covered 
with moss. Graves says that it is mostly found in tho 
tlhcke^:t part of a black or white thorn bush, and that it is 
compo-ed of small twigs and moss, and is lined with soft 
dry fibres. Tcmminek stales that it builds in the elevated 
and least accessible forks of (dans les enfourcbemciis 
flcv^s ot ies nioins access! bles dcs arbres). Mr. Hcnnie 
observes, Ihat he is at a loss to conceive on wbat authority 
Montbcillard describes the nest as consisting of moss, lined 
with soft xnaterialH, with an o^ieiung said to be the h>iist 
exposi'd 10 the prevailing vvind; and no less why M. Tem- 
mincU says ‘it builds in tho elevated and least acces- 
sible forks of trv‘(*»;* and he quotes I-atham as declaring 
that the bird rarely uses moss, observing that ho has seen a 
considerable nuvnber of the nests, and nove'r ibund any of 
the circumstances stated by Monthoillavd and Torn mi nek 
hold gooil ; and that he * soiuetimes found them in low 
tliick butehea, Imt most commonly on the fiat branch of a 
iipruce pine or silver fir/ usnally about four feet from the 
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ground, and sometimes lower. Ho in indiued to say that 
the bird never uses moss. Selby a<;ree 3 with Rennie, gene- 
rally speaking, and describes the nest as shallow and formed 
of small sticks, lined with a few root-fibres in a low tree, or 
in the tiiickest underwood ; and bo does Jenyns, who places 
it generally ih thick bushes, and says that it is composed of 
dry twigs and limd with fibrous roots. These diacrepawcies 
may pothups be aecoutil^ed for by ditference of locality and 
rinmmstanccs, fbr we know how birds will modify their 
selection of materials in conformity thereto. The eggs are 
geupially four or five ; Temminck says from iliree to six. 
hut in this country the number is usually four, of a bluish- 
white, sfHickled and streaked with purplish or pale orange- 
brown ttt the large end, and rather obtuse. The young are 
generally hatched in Mayor the beginnin(j: of June, and 
there are frequently two broods in a year, liino of incuba- 
tion fifteen days, 

Gfinj^ri\})hi(‘al dMribniion, — ^Thespoiuea is widely spread. 
They ate common in most parts of northern Europe, ox- 
tending nitu Russia and Siberia : in the south of Eumpe 
they occur only as bir<ls of passage. They are said to winter 
m Italy. (Ic.-ncr says that about the Alps the bird is called 
Frauguol Invcrnengk — that is * winter finch.’ BonapaHe 
notes it as *raro, d‘ juvorno, AwentUio' near R(»me. Thuu- 
berg long ago said that the common bullfinch was round in 
Japan, and Uiis js corroborated by Dr.jde iSlebold, for it is 
one of the European species whiidi bo found in lbutcounti7. 
The bird is ptirlicularly common in the mountainous forests 
of (Jei many ; and it ih from Cologne and other spots, 

■ Whrra lUa'iniB htra;jh tn« vint’H amoni;.^ 

that the iniukct for pi]nng-bullflnchefi is principally sup- 
plied. Bcchstcin inciUivjns that there are schools for these 
little nnisxdans in Hesse and Fulda, and at Waltcrsliausen 
near Cotha. With us the Imllfineh is a constant resident. 

/>\vc?v; j// 072, —Male : length about six inches and three- 
quarters, two inches and ihiee-quarlors b<’iug taken up by 
the lad, winch is rather fork(>fk luid of a lustrous black, .shut 
as it wi-re with iron blue. Bill six lines in length, short, 
thick, and black. Shanks eight lines high, and black. 
Indus of a ohe»l.nnt colour, Crown of the bend, r^infie round 
the lull, and upper part of the throat of the same hue with 
the lad. Nape, hack, and shoulders deep grey, or rather 
bluish-grey. Chcek«* heck, belly <to the ccntio of 

it), and Hanks red. itttmp apd vent white. Gi'eater wing- 
covert s tipped and nialrgihed ^ith a Fimicli or piukisli- 
whitc, forming a lrati 9 Nt)r$e bar keross the wing. 



[Pyrrhulft Vulj(«n*i. 

Femak \ — Somewhat loss than the male, Mtd of reddish- 
grey where he is red : back browni;>h-gn»y i feet brownish- 
bltti k. The colours generally less bright than in the male. 

• lift vtti\'in«iAl rtr« Monk, i'opt», IJofllhood, Ooallybowl, Honp, 

Tony hwp. Alp, For Belon'w opimmi (in hin fitllu oiJiUoil) Umt th<, 

oufiflnch b ih<j 9U7tuX.U oft Wo Oreok?. funj Oitr 

tioii«i thoroi*!!, Ri»o Ilr.Af'KCA’t’. The ' cjiiutioin* In tUo siuull 4tu , 1557, mako# 
the buUllnch lny ehfhtceu 


YQung of the year . — At first ash-colour, with wings and 
tail of blaciiish-biwn ; ufKirwardn more like the female till 
the anUtmnal moult; but the young males may always bo 
known by the greater tinge of rod about the breast, 

Yarietieft.^\* Biarh.— TW\^ variety may be producf?d 
artificially by feeding the bird entirely on bompjfHftod, in 
which casR a change of diet will often produce the true 
colours. Btxihstein says it will arise from being kept when 
young in a tntidlv dark place ; and that females, oither fVom 
ago or from the diet abova-moiitioned, are most &ubjo<?t to it. 

2. H7n7c. — This is merely an albino of tin ashy or dusky 
white, or crcum-colour . the parts which are getreruliy hluck 
are more shaded than tlu^ rest. There is a specimen from 
Middlesex in the Brilisli Museum. 

3. Speckled or vuriegaied — Spotiod with black and white, 
or white and ash-colour, besides the uiiturul hues. Bclhy 
says that Captain MitJbnl liilUd one, ol which both the 
wings were white. 

4. BcchsUdn mentions varieties under the name of the 
Large BitUfiiU'h, about the size of a thrush, and the nad 
tiling oi' cowman. He treats tl>c variety, wliich is 
said to bo not so hirgc as a t luvfiinch, as a bird-catchcr s 
story ; for he obsC‘rvt> that this difi'orcuco of size occurs in 
all kinds of birds, and sa\s he has had uppurtuniticM e\er} 
)eur of seeing hundreds hotli wild and tame, and adds, that 
iio has oven foUM<l in the same nest Korno us small as red- 
breasts, and others as large us a crossbill, 

IlvnaiDS. 

1 . The uffspring of a rernale reared in tlie house from fhe 
nest, and of a mjile canary. Tu sfiapij and c<dour the hybiid 
pni lakes of the hues ('f the parents. HechsUon slams tluil 
Its note is very agrec'able, and softer than that of the canary, 
and that the bird is very scinco, as tl|o union rarely succeec Is. 
When tried, a very ardent and spirht‘d Ciiuary should be 
chosen. 

2 . The ofikpnng of a bulirmch and fomtde caniivy. The 
translator of Boehstein’s interesting liulo book say's, tliat 
the sexes nbove-mentioued once produced five )(>ung ones, 
that died on a jouiiu*y which they could not hem. Tlu'ir 
large beak, and the btnckUh down with winch they were 
covered, uhowed thal they were more like their father titan 
ruot her. 

Asiatic fJet'Ciivs. 

Of these we select Pyrrhitht Synoica as an example. Tlie 
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ailuU male ih ornamented ronnd the base of the bill with 
A circle of rich reel* goinfC off in spots upon the checks. 
The front is (iovered with small luMrous white feathers, of 
a silvocy while, hs^hllv shaded upon the borders with red; : 
all the lower parts of the body, the inferior coverU of liu; 1 
tail and the rump are of a hnlliant ruso-rolour, or clear ! 
carmine ; the upper parts are ash -coloured, lightly tinged | 
with rose: winf;s and tail brown, with a»h-colourcd borders, j 

The female is brown, of a hf(ht brown or earth-colour j 
above, with longitudinal lines of deeper brown upon each 
feather. The lower parts are of a ver 7 clear brown oi 
Isabella-colour, with lonf^itudinal stria) of a somewhat deeper 
brown upon the middle of the feathers. The tail is slig^hily 
notolied at the end, and the bill and feet in both sexes are 
of a clear brown. Length about 6 inches and f> Sths. AI. 
Jlcmprich foundthia species near Mount Sinai, in Arabia: | 
and there are specimens in the museums of the I'ays-bas | 
and of Berlin. Temininck, from whose work the figures 
and description are taken, thinks it possible that * the social 
bullfinch* may be found some day in the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, and that it may easily pass in ils 
migrations the arm of the sea between Asia and those isles. 

Temnurif^k received his specimen from Professor Lichton- | 
stein ; and it was one of the discoveries <if the travellers ! 
sent not long ago by the King of Ih ussia into Egypt with 
a view of obtaining objects of natural bistory. 

A species from the Himalaya mountains, Pyrrhuht Ery- 
ihriicfijifiala, figured in Mr. Gould's lieautilul work, comes 
near to the common bullfinch of Europe except in the form 
of the tui], whkdi is decidedly forked, while in the European 
it is nearly even There is a specimen of /h/^r/i///rt ^n/“ 
throrpphahi in the British Museum, and another in that of 
the Zoological Society. 

African Sfeciks. 

We select Pyrrhula Giy;aMnoa. This species is charac- 
terised by a very thick hill, and a slightly notched tail. The 
colours of tile sexes do notvary greatly. In the male a 
greyish colour tinted with bright rose covers all the lower 
parts of the body, the throat, and the circle round the hill ; 
this lint is palest on the throat. I’he crown of the head is 
pure Li.sh-colour, and an ashy brown is spread over the u.?pc, 



fPyrrhiila ; lowest figure, maieO 


the back, and the wing-coverta. A faint rose-colour tinge* 
the plumage of the rump and tlie edges of the quills and 
tail-feathers, all of which arc bordered towards the end with 
whitish upon a black ground. The two middle quills are the 
shortest. The uings roach to the extremity of the tail- 
feathers; and the bill is of a fine red. Length. ibur inchea 
SIX lines. 

The female has no rosy tint except on the etlges of the 
quills and tail-feathers, and on the rump, where it is very 
faint. The upper parts aw of n,n Isabella-brown, and the 
wings edged with a brighter tint of the same. The circle 
round the bill and the throat arc ash-coloured ; the lower 
parts of a pure Isabella-colour ; and tho middle of the belly 
white. Bill same as in the male. 

This bird is figuj*ed in the great French Work on Egypt 
fplate 5, fig. 8), and was lately sent home by the German 
trovcllers to the north of Africa. It inhabits Egypt and 
Nubia. There are specimens in tho Berlin museum, and 
in those of the Puys-bas and of Frankfort. 

Amliucan Rpkciks. 

\Yo lake Pyrrhula Oirit^reola as an extimplo. Head, 
chocks, hack, and scapulars ashy-hltiish, wings and Unl 
darker, hut all the feathers of those parts are hordered witli 
a>h colour. There is a small w'lntn .spot on tlie w ing, formed 
l)y the white towards the base of the quills, beginning with 
the fourth; the three first have no white. All the lower 
parts are w^bito. wMih the exception of the Hanks, winch are 
clouded with ash-colour. Bill coral-rod, very strong, large, 
and as it were swmllcn (homb»' ), Feet ush-coioured, I^cngth 
■l i inches. luliubils Brazil, where it iii tiaal to be common. 



[Pyrrliula Citi6W>oU.; 

BULLIARD, PIERRE, a botanist, was born at Aube- 
pierre-eu-BarroU. about the year 1742, and studiod at the 
college of Langres, where he early displayed a taste for 
natural history. After his preliminary education was finif^hed, 
a situation was obtained for him in the abbey of Clan vriux, 
where he found time to prosecute his favourite studies ; and 
though he afterwards removed to Paris, with a view to apply 
to medicine as a profession, his zeal for natural hi^itory in- 
ffuced him to devote himself entirely to this subject. Being 
previously an able draughtsman, he now learnt to engrave, 
and in 1774 published the ‘Flora Parisiensis,’ 6 vols. 8vo., 
tho figures being drawn, engraved, and coloured by himself. 
In 177S ho published * Avictiptologie Fran 9 aise, ou Truitt 
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CTPTu'ral (l^ iQutea loa ruaoa dont on pout se servir pour of this periotl, 1546, the silver mines of Potosi were rlis* 
prendre Ics Oiseaux,' Paris, I vol. 12mo.» reprinted in 1796* eoverdd, and added very considerably tr) the produce of the 
In 1779 ho commenced his largest work, entitled ‘Herbicr Americnn mines. In 1539 some gold mines had been 
do la France,’ the first division of which, comprising opened in Chili ; and the average annual supply of goM 
‘ L’Hifetoire des Plantes v^n^neuses et suapectes deMa and silver to Kuropo from all the bg sources during the r> 4 
Franco,’ while in the course of publication in the form of years fl*om 1546 to the end of the 16th century has been 
iiunibers, was seized by the police, under the pretext that cstitnated at rather more than 2,000,000A sterling. In th(s 
It was a <langerou8 work. More than 500 copies were meantime the fashion of applying the precious metnh to 
sojzcd; and it was not till after the lapse of seven months the making of articles of domestic utilily as well as of orna- 
that the author was able lo recover his property. Even ment increased cotisiderably. Another important vent for 
ihcu only thirty-seven copies were restored to him. This bullion was during Uiis time found in the trade tliut gicw 
volunio la therefore extremely rare, and its voiy existence is out of the discovery of the route to India by the Capo (d 
to many unknown, owing to tho second division, or * L’His- Good Hope, in tbc prosocution of which it was long uccos- 
toire dcH Champignons,* bearing on the title-page the words sary to pay for easlern pnuluctii in gold ainl silver, be- 
* Tome premier/ though it did not appear till 1790. The cause Europe had then Ijllle rUe lo ofler at prices which 
remain) iig six volmnos contain only plates, principally of admitted of exportation to India. Tlie improvoinents which 
fungi, <»f which one livraiaon appeat'od annually, eacdi since that rinie have been bvou^lit aboul in our manufac- 
contuining 4ft coloured platc$» making in all 576; but at tu ring processes have so changed the nature of this ti-ade, 
tbj cud of tho eighth volume are 24 plates, to which how- that toe exports from England to India have iit times much 
ever there is no reference in tho index of that volume. exceeded the value of the gootls imported in return, and 

This work was discontinued, owing to the death of the the balance has come IbfWam in bullion, 
author in 1793. Tlio letter-press in the first two volumes During tho 1 7th century Humboldt estimates the average 
i.^ not now of much value; Vmt the plates of flowering annual supply oftho American mines at 16,900,000 ofdolKirs, 
plants are in gencml good, and have, in many instances, about 3,33.3,333/.;- in Um next half century at *.^2,500,000 
received the commendation of Do Candolle : those of the <lolIars, or 4,687,500/. ; and in the 53 years following, viz., 
fungi are frcf]uently cited not only by the botanists of from 1750 to 18ti3,lttt 35,3(10,000 doilars. — 7,354,166/. Tin* 
l‘hanr(‘, but by all writers on European fungi. It is to be produce of single years* at tho beginning of the pre^,tnt 
regrcitod, however, that several inaccuracies m numbering century fs Mated to have’ been greater than tho average 
the plates have in many instances led to confusion and error: here mentiotred, and to have somewhat exceeded 9, 00(^000 /. 
a corrected index to the whole work would, by counteracting of sterling ifionoy. 

Die elfeeas of siu'h inaccuracies, bo of great utility, A Mcond Tho revolution in the Spanish American dominion.H in 
pin l of thfMvork appeared at Paris in 1832, entitied ‘ Figures 1810 very mulerially affected the j>rodu(hi veil css of the 
tics CUiinupignons, servant de Supplement aux Planches do mines. The proprietors of many of tberu were forcctl to tly 
Bitlhurd, pointes d’aprti.s Natiu*e, et lithographiceis par J, B. from the country, and the works of all the greatest mining 
(.ettlher,’ in small folio, six cahiers, containing the plates esUhhshmcnts wjre either destroyed or suHcied to fall to 
liom fiO'j to 638. ruin. Tho otfect of this political convulsion upon the pro* 

Bulliard published also, in 1783, * Dictionnaire Klemon* duction of the precious motals was immediate anti important, 
tairc dc I intaimiue,* Paris, in folio, with two platofl. It was but has perhaps been somewhat exaggerated. It appeals 
reprinted ni the same form in 1797, and again, having been from tho returns sent to the Elnghsh government by our 
levi.sod and rcmcKlollcd by L. C\ llicbanl, in 1779, in 8vo,; consular agents, that the total value <*f bulbon prtxiuced in 
and subsofpionlly. with many additions by tho same cmi* the mining di-stricks of Mexico anil South America during 
nent iKUani.st, in 1 802. 20 years, from tttlO to 1829, amounted to 60,16.3,891/., 

Bulburd was the inventor of the art of printing plates of being equal to an annual a\crag<! supply of 3,008,291/, 
initurul history iii colours, and ho employed it in alibis stciling money; the annual average valuo in the 20 pre- 
works. , ceding years, from 1790 to 1809, wM,s 6,106,705/. The 

BULLION, a terra which is strictly applicable only to fwoduce in part of tbo liUttr poriod has, owing to tbo ap* 
uncoined geld and silver, but whicji has been frequently plication of English capital, been greater than it was in 
used in discu^isitjus relating to subjects of public economy the first years following tbo revoluikui ; ami there is reason 
tu denote. Ihoso motalb both in a coined and an uncomoJ to expect that hcrcafrcr the mines in those quarters may 
stall. yield a produce equal U» onylhiilg they have tbrmeily 

Among tho earliest nolico^i of tlie estimation in which tho yielded. By returns received from the British consuls in 
procuuis metals were held wo find (Genesis, chap, xh.) that Mexico and Peru, it appears that the gold and, silver 
Al>rahrim was * rifeli. in catilo, and in silver, and in gold,’ raised in those two in Uio year 1834 amounted in 

For the field which he bought as a burial-place for Sarah value to 3,069,276/. s No statement has yel been given of 
he gave 400 shekels of silver. TJot in coined money, but ‘ by tho produce in that year of ihe i^nines in Chili, in tbo rc* 
weight, according to the currency of the merchants.' (Gen. public of Rio de la Plata, Brazil, Odltimbia, apd ih« republic 
ch, xxiii.) Joseph, the (lesgpndant of Abraham m the third c/f central America, the Aggregate of whwsh may be fairly 
generation, was sold by his brethren for thirty pieces of estimated at 1,000, OUh/. sterling. 

silver; which makes it probable that silver bullion was then An official Mdtement recently trerasmiUed from Mexico 
divided into pieces of known weight and fineness, answering mentions that tlie Frcsnilla mines in Zacatecas, which were 
the pujqioscB of coin, if htdcod this inoticy was still uncoined. , formerly worked on account of the gjri'erymeut, have becu 
Frequent mention is piado in the book of Kings of the gold | leased to a company' cif private adventurers, natives of 
of (Jphir. a largo amount of vehieh was procured by Solomon Mexico, who ate already obtaining from the mines a weekl\ 
for ornamenting the interior of the temple. Tho statements produce ofirptn 70 to 100 bavs of silver, each’ bai* of ItX/i) 
of Herodotus and other Givek and Homan writers con- dollars valued At tho mean of these two rates, tho yearly 
corning the amount of the precious metals possessed by produce of the Frcsnilla mines’ alone wall ambunt lo nearly 
some individuals are mixed up with so much that is im- one million sterling. 

probable, that it is hardly possible to draw from them any It i«(’ esthna^cd by Mr, Jacob ,lbat tho gold and silver 
certain conchisiona. The supply of gold and silver in those annually , yielded by tho rnmes of Hungary and TransyL 
days appears to have come from various quarters, Asia, vania amodnt'tb abobt 3,00<),00p of fiorins <312.500/.). 
Egypt, Nul>ia, Ethiopia, Thrace, and Spain, are said to The official statement published by the mihister of liuanco 
liHve yielded the greater part, Littlo more than conjee- in St, Petersburg gives the anqual overage produce of tbo 
turo can he ofibred as lo the amount of bulliou which in gold mines irt the Ural mountains, during the last 1] )cars 
those remote times was annually added to tho stock in at a sum equal in Kdgtish money to 606,724L The silu r 
Europe. yielded by the Altai and Da-urian mines is more li><>*^c!y 

The discovery of the mines in America did not at first given, ou tho same authority, at 1000 poods per auuum, 
add materially to the stock of bullion in Euiopb, Humboldt equal in value to 130,000/. It is further stated, (but during 
has cHtimated the amount which America famished to 1835 a eonsifir^abie quantity of gold was proouri’d by wash- 
Euroia* in tho years 1492 to 1521 at 52,000/, per annum, in gs on the Altai mountains, but no' estimate cf t lie amount 
During the ^5 years that succeeded the conquest of Mexico has been given. The goveriummt of Russia has of bito 
in 1521, the annual supply, as estimated by the same years endeavoured to place platinum among the precioas 
authority, w as 630,000/., making a total addition of about metals, by putting into circulation coins made of that metal ; 
HfWOjOOO/. sterling in the course of 54 years. At the end but tlie exj^riment does not appear to huv^ answered. A 
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want of confldcnco in the jiUhilitf of itss price tnahea it im* 
possiblo tfj circuUitc any large amount of plalioum coin. 
rUa mining of’ the platinum is couflniotl to iho produce of 
tho govGttinunU platinum mines. 

A new w>urce of supply, ns regards gold, has lately been 
found in tho U.S. of America. The first nulice of gold of 
native produce, on the records of tho mint of tho U.S., 
4H;cuiTed in when the value of 11,000 dollars (about 
3:<00/.> was received in that esialdishment. The average 
received during the ten following )ears was very small, viz., 
2500 dollars, or little more than 500/. In 1825 the amount 
received was 17,000 dollars (3500/-) ; and since that time 
the inereme has been roosidorahlo. The goltl region, vvlneli 
at first was thooglit to be confined to N. Carolina, has 
been found to commence in Virginia, and to extend to 
N. and S. Carolina, fVjoruin, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
The prcxluctivcness of this region binc-e 1824 will be par- 
tially ficou from tho following table ; — 
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Th(‘ gold ill these slates is somctinn'S found in the form 
of small jiirtieles of metal mixed with said, and it is 
llien ohljuned hy tlie simple process of washing ; in other 
plnc<‘s it uccuis h(do\v thi* surface in llie form of ore, 
vvhirdi must be reduced by smelting. The gold of native 
]>rodu('Hon is said to he much greater m value than is indi- 
ented l>v tins foregoing table, a part of the produce being ex- 
port<‘d in its nneouied slate, without visiiing the U.^ S. 
mini. This \>roportion has h(*en variously <'Stim ited. One 
t'alculation t'arries the total produce of the eiiliu* distHfU to 
five millions of dollars, or more than u milliun sterling, 
hut this is probably an exaggor^tion. An able nhnerologist, 
who lately V isited Aincrnai for tlie purpose of examining 
tlicse iniiK'S, has giv'en it as his opiiiion th g, from the scan- 
tiness of the supply, as comi>an‘<i with the great extent ol 
<‘onntrv ovorwhi<di it is (ifpread, gold'iiiiniog efinnol be pro- 
filablv carried on upon a large scale, but must be in a 
gi\’at measure left to tho industry id' ui<liv'idual udvonturerH, 
acting upon a iimiti'd scale. 

It is scarcely possible to nnihe any near approju h to accu- 
racy, ill estimating tbc consunipliou of tin* ]}recious metals. 
Mr. dneub, who has gouo into suriic <;uritlusi'alcvilations upon 
the subject, csiimate.s the annual consuo pUon in Europe of 
gold and s' Ivor, for other purposes than ihui of C'oinod uioiicy 
at verv iiltleloss than six mahons sterling. But some part 
of this rugount is funiished by the rc-nieltiug of articles, the 
ihv.b..'a of which has become <d)sokde, and by tbc )>urning 
of'r ’ I g»»id and silver lace and other worn-out ornaments. 

.Jnc<»b eslimatos dm part thus obtained at ono-fortieth 
»i the whole. 

Attempts have boon made to a.scertain the lo«s in the 
woar of coins which have been in circulation for various 
periods. For this purpose an experiment was made in 
dills, 1833, when I.,ord Auckland was Master of the Mint, 
upon 1200 sovereigns and 12 (j 0 half-sovoreign.s, 300ofeacli 
dennuiinatioii having heeu put in circulution in 1817, 1821, 
and ls‘29, respf'ctively, and upon similar numbeis of 
silv'cr haif'Crovvns, Miillings, and .'.ixjmhces, winch had been 
in <Mr< ubilion during the same number of years. The result 
of this experiment is given as follows 
GnM. 

.309 Sovcreign.s of 1817, which had, been 10 years in cir- 
culatinii hail lost at the rate of 8^. 10(f, per 190/. vulno. 
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3'he amount of gold and silver money coined at Ibe Eng 
hdi Mint, since 1 790, has Iwen as follows 
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The .stnall amount of silver slated nhove as Iniving bcei”' 
coined previous to 1810 was what is called Mauudy //co/'V/, 
from tlic circumstance of its being distributed in alms by 
the king on Maundy Thursday, 

A con.-jideraidc part of the gold coined in the five years 
from 1817 to 1821 was export <nl to Baris, where it was 
melted and eouverted into l/iiiirs-d'or. The large amount 
cojund III the next quinquennial period was rci^nired to sup- 
ply tlie pla<x'- of the \L and 2/. mites vMtlidi iiw ri from c:r’- 
culation in 1821, and by the commercial panic of J825. 

[B\XK — BxNKlNCi.] 

BU IJ .RUSH, the EiiglUh name of typha laiifolia and 
angusldolia, two wild marsh plants honnrig long black 
cvliudrical rims.scs of flowers. 3'he name is also soniotuncs 
applied to scirpus lacustris, a tall rush) -looking plant from 
wUudi the boUonw of chairs, mats, &o. are often nuviui- 
faelurod. 

BULLS, PAPAIj. Letters issued from the papal clian- 
cery, and so n.uncd from the bi/Ma or leaden seal which is 
appended to them. The differonee between bulls, briefs* 
and other Apostolical rcscTi|)ts, is noticed under the word 
Britcv. Bulls are w'ritten on parchment If they regard 
matters of justice, tho seal is altixed hy a hempen cord ; if 
of giaee, by a silken thread. The seal boars, on the ohverse, 
heads of Si. Peter and 8t. Paul ; on the reverse, the i,ame 
of the pope, and the date oi tlie year of hi.^ pontificate. In 
France, in Spain, and in most otljcr Itingrloms pjofessing 
ihc Roman Uathohe faith, bulls are not admitted without 
i u vious examination. In England, to pi-ocuro, to pubhs]), 
o,- to use them, is declared high U*ea»on by 13 Khz. e. 2. 
The name Bull has also been applied to cortain const itu- 
tiuns issued by the emperors. In atTairs of tlie greatest 
importance hullm of gold were employed, whence they were 
called (Joldcn Bulls. 

Eleven folio volumes, published at Luxentburg, betw^cen 
1747 and 1758, contain the bulls issued from the pon- 
tificate of Leo tho Great b) tluit of Benodud XI V\, liom a.o. 
461 to A* D. 1757- The two most eelebruted auinng 
them arc, that In rcnntl Thmnni^ which is r<*iid every 
year, as these words impl>, on the day of the 1-ord s Stqqwir 
(Maundy Thursday) : jt denounces Various excommima a- 
lions against horclicK and other opponents of the Hounsb 
seo; 2. tho bull yntgeiutua^ as it is called from its opening 
words, * Unigt^nHus Dfti, filing* issued by Cloment XL in 
1713, condemHing JOl propositions in Quesnel'a work, or, 
in other words, supporting the Jesuits against the Junseuists 
in their opinions eoncerniDg divine grace. 

The most remarl^ble Imperial Bull is that approved by 
the l>ict of tlie Cermanlc empire in 1350, in which CharhiV 
IV. enumerated all the functions, privileges, and preivigu- 
lives ot ihe electors, and uU the formalities observed in ihe 
election of an emperor, which were considered as fuuda- 
meiital laws till the dUaolution of the Germanic body in 
189n. We believe that tho Latin original is still prest/rved 
at FrunUbrt with the gold^i^ 6e$ih from which it 

donve.s its mime, apjiendant to it. 
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BULWBR* J0HN> an English pby&iciun of the >»even> 
teenih couturyt who devoted hiioftolf to the discuvory of 
inctlioda for eonunuiiioating' knoNvledjje to the th^af und 
duinb. Dr. 'Wtillii* is ^:enf^raUy regarded an tho originmor, 
111 England* of an art by which tho lienefilR of in»itrncUon art- 
bestowed on the deaf* and in the * MeinorialR' of his own hfe 
he appoars in unrivalled posaeaaion of thia honour, Bui Bnl- 
wer, u con temporary of Wallis, lias elaints which only need 
to bo known to entitle him to the credit whiob hrt« m gene- 
rally l>eer. given to another. Thai Wallis was disingenuous 
on this «,>bjert, in more than one instance, is evident fi\»in a 
nc»tice of balgarno's works, which appeared in the * Edin- 
burgh Review,’ l^o. exxiv. Whether Bulwcr and Wallis 
had received inudUgonce of what had been accomplished by 
1*01100 and Bonet in tipain cannpt now bo determined. It 
is probable that Bulwer had obtained no such iurornialion, 
for \UH mode of treating tho subject is very originab and 
rathor th il of an inventor than a copyist. The earlier prac- 
tice ol Walhs IS in many respects similar to the methods 
pursued hy Bonet, as detailed in Ins work, |uiblished in 
li>2o. [Bojvkt ] It is probable that Bulwcr did not use a 
manual alphabet, for be uienti(»ns, with a degreo of admira- 
tion, the employment of this medium of communication, in 
thc' case of a gentleman who became deaf through disease. 
AVulhs Used no fiuger-alphahet in his Rrst attempts, but be 
seems to have been aware of its utility, fm* in allcr-yoars he 
a]>propnaled, witliout acknowlodgnieiit, the one wliich Dal- 
giinio invoiiled. Sir Keiielm Digby, who was deeply im- 
]»ressc(] Will) Boiiefs success in Spain* would probably send 
the first intolbgenco of his labours to England. Sir K. j 
Digliy bad mucli correspon donee with Dr. Wallis on philo- 
sopiitcal subjects pivvums to ir>r»8, in whieli year Wallis 
published the results of that correspondence. Ah Wallis 
had published a treatise on speech in KiuJ, it is highly {i/o- 
bable that the results, llioii new and curious, whicli Digby 
bad witnessed in Bpain in the instruction of the deaf uiul 
dumb, would be communicated by him to bis philosoplnc-al 
friend. AVulUs did not make public the inventions which he 
chinned for mstrucUng the deaf till 16 70, several years after 
Digby’.s death, tlioiigli he introduced his first pupil, Mr. 
Whailoy, before the Royal Bociety in 1602, after a y oar's 
iuslruchon. 

It has been cousidcred noeesHary thus to trace what Dr. 
Wallii accompli.shed, in ordt'f to place llulvicr in bis piopcr 
hglit, and to show the value of his perrormaiices ; in esti- 
inatuig which, it must not be forgotten that no English 
w'nior, as far as can bo now ascertained, Jiad previously em- 
ployed himself on the subject which Bulwor aUempled to 
chieitlaie. A few years before 164S Bulwor published ‘Chi- 
ronouiia, or the Art of Manual Rhetoric,’ and ‘ Chirologia, 
or tho Natural Language of the Haud.’ These are the 
vvork.s which obtained for him the .surname of * tho Chiro- 
Hopher.' They formed pail, of that system of iwufieial Ian- j 
guage wbich lu; designed to employ in devcKiping his ])hi- 
josopba al views, aud by wbicb be proposed to lead the deaf 
to a Unowlodgo of Spoken hinguago. Bulwer's chief work 
is entitled ‘ Philocophus, or the Death aud Uunibe Man's 
Friend, exhibiting tho philosojdhca) verity of (hat subtile 
art which may inalde one vviih an observant eio to Inure 
vv hat any man speaks hy tho moving of hi» lips. Upon the 
same ground, with the advantage of an instnneal oxcmpli- 
fioalioii, apparently proving, that a man borne deafe and 
dumlie maybe taught to heare soumU of words with his 
eio, and thence learn to speak with his tongue. By J. B., 
birnuiiied tho (‘himsaphcr, London, 

Bohver’s principles of instruction may he giUhered from 
the above works ; lhl‘y appear to have l>(?en imitative signs, 
or the language of ocliou; the labial alpbalmb or reading 
the uiovemeiits of the Up« ; and artu ulalion. 'i’here w'os an 
originality in bis conceptions which no prior or contempo- 
rary author on the subject, uj this or any other Country, 
Could claim. He noticed the jiowev which the deaf posHOs» 
of hearing sounds through the teeth, an experiment which 
may be made in various ways, t?«poctaUy^ by moans of a 
musical box or a repcaimg waUh. Ho also produced several 
Other works, among which were the following ' Tructatus 
do removomUs loqwehe impeilinicntis •Tractutus deroinor 
vembs nudkoris iinpedimentis/ It is probable tbut theses 
trohtisoH wore not published ; their titles occur at the end of 
one of his curious works, wbkdi appeared in 4to. in lG5^k 
called ‘ Antlnopo-metamorphoHis," xuan traUbfonned, or the 
artificial changeUng. in which Ire shows iho great variety <*r 
shapes and dre«si!S which men ha\% aasumed in ihe difihronl 


ages and nmions of (be woiUl. ITe also pnhhvhea ‘ Vaiho' 
m\otomia, or ri dissection of the siguifjcutive thuscLh ul' the 
aticcrions of tho lUiud,' If if), 1 3inu. 

}|ulwcr imist bo reginded as a man of porsoYering 
HvJiirch, and llicmgli not an instructor ol tho deaf and duiab, 
lie was undoubtedly the firsl in England to point mu j 
bale and certain path which teachers might pursue. 

BUNDKLCUND or BOONDELA, a division of (]je 
pmv. of Allahabad, in HindusUiri, lies between tiud 
*26'^ N. lai,, and 77^^ and 82*^ E. long. Tliis teiritorv is 
bounded on the N. by tlte river Jumna ; on tile K. by Ihnx- 
luilcuud; oil the R. by MalwM and Berar; a/ul on the \V, 
by the possessions of Revndiuh. In its form, Bundolennd h 
an irregular parallelogram; its greatest length is lu ihe 
direction froin S.E. to N.W. ; lU area comprises nearly 
*2-1, 000 bq. miles: and Ibe population cousisIh of 2,400,(n;o 
souls. 

There are three rungeti of inonntains uv Buudclcund, 
which extend iu continuous range jiiiiuilel to each otlior. 
One of these ranges, which forms part of the Xnulhvan 
<hani, is less sltn'ilc and rugged (ban the part of the same 
chain whicli passes through Bahar, On tlm summit of this 
range a cuusidorahle oMoat of Uble-laud occurs, wlneh i-, 
1200 ft. above the level of the (lungetic phum Thn f.eooaJ 
mounlaiii range, (ailed ih<i Panna glniuts, runs pai.-dltd n, 
tho Viiidhyan tduilu at the disUuico of about 10 lu. Thi> 
third range, culled tlie BiUKluir, occurs at about an t qu^d 
dislanco beyond the sec^ond to the N.AV., and eouipn.si s the 
most elevated jiart of tiro (iroviiua . 

Tho soil of Bwncbdr*und prcse.uls a ver) great varidv. 
The valleys and low lands consist lU'incipady of rudi hlaek 
loam: the lidlvcountr) and elevated lubk-lund an* in gieat 
part couiposeil of pour and stenie soil. TJie terLile tracts, 
vvlien a.sbisted hy irrigation, ];roduce abundant, liarvests of 
(?very kind of grain and plant lluvt is eullivaU-d i.i ilm- 
diistan : the pvhu^ipid iirouuee of the poorer lands i,^ millet,. 
There are no forests in this division of the province. Iiuii is 
found among llio bill.s, vvbci e alao ealeehu or terra Japi-iut a 
is jiroduced in tihundanee. 

riie principal nvcrsof Bnndelcund are il.e Betwah, the 
Desaii, and tJie Ken or Cujun The Bclwuh ri^es m C»und 
vvaiia, :4 m. N.W. of the Sbahpoor ghaut, and thnvimr ]vj 
enters BuiuUdciind at *2V'' 3' N. hit., and I'j' ,E. long 
It <*ros«es the prov. in a N.E, (hreetion. and lulls lutu liio 
Jumiuj, near Kiilpoe, in 26' 10' N. hit. uud T'a 4 i' K. long. 
1’bt; l>«san or Desnun rises <n the ViJt*il)\;ui {'ham in 
Bhopau), and iliAVuig N.E, througli MaUva, eniors Buiub, 
cniul in 2T’ J2' N. hd. and 7b ' -17' K. long. ; folltniing the 
same course, it joins the Betwoh lu^or to ihs juii<*tion v^ith 
the Jumna. The Ken or Cuue vises m '2.> 33' N. iat. and 
StT 8' E, long., tlovv.s N.E., and enters Ihiiuhdcnnd in 2-U 
34' N. lilt, and 80 ' Ol' F.. long. : i(s course is tiiou N E., and 
aflenvnrds juairly due N., nnld i! Iblls nno the Jumna in 
25'^ 47' N. hit. and 2S' E. louu. Nciiher of those livei'i* 
is navigable. Rome ver) huge reservoirs ha\o been r*>n- 
strueicd for purpd?cs ol' irrigation m ditl'crerit pai Us of the 
country ; these works mu't havo r(»st immense hiiium. 

The pnueipal ttiwns arc Banda, the capital; Bejour, 
Jeitpore, Jhansi, Cbatterporo, l alhuger, and Tc-hree. 

Banda is siluaied in 25^ .30' N. bl. and bO 20^ K. long, 
about 90 miles W. from Albliahad. 'I’ins town has mueh 
incrcas<‘d of lute Vi*ais, having, early in tiu' present e( otuiy, 
hocti only a village of moderate sixe. 'I'be cotton hrongiit 
for sale to its market is of superior qualit v'- Bejour is m 
24‘' 3S' N. hit. and 7!i‘' 27' E. long. .leitpoii* is m 2.7' 17' 
N. lat. and 79' 32' E. long, Jhansi, lh(' capital of i\ peiu 
Boondcla slate under British pu4cci,u>n,is situ tied in 23' ,32' 
N. lilt, tend 78' 3 iMC. long. This is a considendde loan, 
tho c,cnU'ti of an active tnidc earned on betwet-n Uio Deccan 
mid the towns of tin* DoaU ; it coutaiiis u considcrahlc cm pet 
manufactory, and largo quuuinies of the \\ailjke weapons 
used by (he Boendfda tnl>os, such an bows, unows, and 
speurs, are imulo tlicro. IJhuttcrpoiv, m 24' oo' K. lat. and 
71)' 33' E. long,. U about 13.) miles AAhS.'VV. fioui the city 
of Allahabad; it was formerly u phietMif eonsidi. rabic iiude, 
but has tnncii decayed of late )'euis. The nnuiuractuie of 
coar?© cotton e.hUlis, used for W’rapper.s, is carried iJmre. 
Calliiiger ^ ^ fortitied town in 23''^ (/ N. lah and co 23 ' E. 
long. ; it wtamD on a lofty unauitain* (lie base cf which is 
10 miles iu cirCuil. The walls include; tin* ' hole uuiumil 
of the hill, and are coinposed of rough inuait stones. The 
fovtreisiH \v as a place of great strength, and oceasiumed cou- 
fiiiderable loss tu the British bcuiei^mi^ fvrmy before it was 
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carried in 1812. The fo^t^e^»a wa« dismantled and the 
works were destroyed by the British f 5 <)vernment in 1820, 
at whi4Sh time tlie town was of considerable extent. Tehree» 
or Tenrynf is on the N.W. frontier of Bundeleund, in 24"^ 45' 
N- lat. and 78'’ 52' 15, lonj^. This town is the residejace of 
an independent Boondela chief or rajah, possessing several 
villages, and having a revenue of four lacs of rupees 
(40,000/.). 

The British connexion with the chiefs of Bundeleund 
originated in an arrangement concluded with the late 
Poishwa in December, 18o:t, by which he ceded to the 
British territory in that province of a certain value, which 
they were at liberty to select from those quarters of the 
province most contiguous to the British ]>ossessions, and the 
best .suited to their convenience. In carrying this treaty 
into effect, arrangements were made vvilli several chiefs on 
the frontier of the province, who were allowed to retain pos- 
session of the lands which they held. With aornc of those 
chiefs treaties still exist similar to those contracted with 
other protected states, except that they contain no stipula- 
tion for the payment of tribute ; but the far greater nimiher 
of Bundeleund chiefs, having heori ctmsidered subjects of 
the Peishwa, aro now considered Brilish subjects. These 
chiefs have been guarautood by llu* British in their ptis- 
se.ssions, and in return have subscribctl engagements of 
allegiance and subjection. In general, the British govern- 
ment has allowed these chief? to govern their territory as 
they pleased; but occasionally, during the minority of the 
chief, or when by inisgovernment the country has been 
thrown into disorder, the government has exf ici.^ed its sove* 
i*oigiity by appointing a manager. 

The territory of Bundeleund has preserved its Hindu 
usages in a greater degree than most other parts of Hin« 
dustan that have come under foreign rule. Among the 
usages thus continued is the system of punchayet for 
settling disputes by arbitration under the superintendence 
of the Mocuddums or heads of villages. The selection of 
the arbitrators has always been made liy the disputing 
parties, and they are chuben generally from the most re- 
Hpectahle of the tribe or profession to whicli the parties 
belong. Disputes arising out of matters of account, and 
claims of bunkers, are settled by urbitratiirs consisting of the 
most respectable persons of that ))rofesbion ; and the same 
practice is observed with regard to other professioni.. If the 
sutycct is rent, the head zemindars are generally chosen, 
and residents of neighbouring villages are commonly pre- 
ierred to their own townsmen. Boundary disputes arc 
Mettled in the same way, and u largo assemblage from the 
hiirrounding villages aro ofien invited to witness the settle- 
ment. Tins in former times has sometimes h^d to violent 
affrays, and has c\cn occasioned the loss of lives, tlius 
causing continual feuds, and laying the fouiidation for future 
disorders. Under these circumstances, the officers of the 
former government forbore to interfere, except the realization 
of the revenue was endangmxvl, when ^eir inllueiire was 
interposed for the adjustment of the dispub*. Under the im- 
mediate and active superintendence of biuropean authority, 
such divirders have been hUppre.ssed. The greatest evil 
arising from this system of punchayet lies in the fretjuent 
fulihtv of the award, from the wont of pow’or to enforce it. 

I B^'nneir.s Mernoh' of a Mav of llindu^ian ; Millb HUt, 
oj JWitisk India; Be^^ort of Comm tt too of Hon sc of Com- 
1832, Public, Pevenur, Judicial, a9id Political 
i^eclionft.) 

BUNDER ABBAS. [Gombroon.I 

BUNGAY, a m. t, in the bund, of Wangford, Suffolk, 
on tlie Waveney, whi(‘h .surniundfc; it in the form of a horse- 
shoe. It is 31 m. N.K. of Ip.swich, and 91 m. N.E. from 
l^ondon. Bungay is divided into two parishes, Holy Trinity 
and Bt. Mary, the combined pop. of which, in 1831, was 
3734, The gross annual income of the living of St. Mary 
is 115/.; that of Holy Trinity, 305/. ; both are iii the diocese 
of Norwich. The market day is Thursday ; thfero are tw'o 
annual fairs* on May 14th and Sept, 25th, 

Bunjgay is a vih of considerable antiquity, formerly de- 
pendent on Bungay Cnstle, supposod to have been erected 
by the Bipods, cork of Norfolk ; some ruins of the castle 
still remain. There aro aho the rums of a Benedictine 
nunnery. Bungay was nearly destroyed by a Are in 1688, 
and tho town is consequeully of mo/lern date. There are 
two handbome crosses m the market-place. A considerable 
trade, is carried on iu grain and articles of provisioti, the 
WeiVeney being navigable up to Bungay for BUiall bargei , 


A printing establUbment here formerly had considerable 
reputation, and was a kind of dep5t for tho issue of publi- 
cations and reprints of works in a cheap form. 

Bungay has a free grammar school, endowed with a 
school-liousc and premises and two estates, from the pro- 
ceeds of which ten children are educated ; twenty-two daily 
schools; two boarding-schools; four Sunday schools; and 
one infant national school. 

{Education Returns of 1835 ; Beauties if England and 
WaJes ; P<m, and Ecr. Returns,) 

BUNKERS HILL. [Boston.] 

BUNTING. [Emberiza.] 

BUNYAN, JC)HN, was born at Elstow, near Bedford, 
in 1628. His parents, who were of very mean condition, 
were Puritans, and Bunyan was strongly imbuod with the 
principles of that sect. After being initiated in his father’s 
profession as a linker, be served in the Parliament army, 
and wa.s present at the siegt^ of Leicester, in 10 45. Ten 
years afterwards, bo was admitted memher, and chosen 
prftichcr of a Baptist congregation at Bedford. At the 
Restoration, he Was convicted of holding unlawful assem- 
blies and conventicles, and sentenced to banishment. Until 
his transportation could take place, be was imprisoned, and 
he was not released until after a confinement of twelve 
years and a half, when Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, applied 
in his favour. He maintained himself in gaol, during this 
most cruel persecution, chiefly by making tags and laces. 
After hia release, upon tho declaration of James II. for 
liberty of consnience, ho resumed his occupation of preacher, 
at Bedford. Ho died in London of a fever, in 1688. 

H is works were collected in tw'o volumes folio, 1736-7: 
amdng them the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress' has attained the 
greatest notoriety. If a judgment is to be formed of the 
merits of a book by tho number of times it has? been reprinted, 
and the many languages into whicli it has been transluted, 
no production in English literature is superior to this coarse 
allegory. On acomixisition which has been extolled by Dr. 
Johnson, and which iu our own times has received a \cry 
high critical opinion in its favour, it is hazardous to ven- 
ture a disapproval, and wc perhaps speak the o]»iuion of a 
small minority wdien we confess that to us it appears to he 
mean, jejune, and wearisome. 

BUNZLAU, a circle in the govornment circle of Licg- 
nitz, and in the province of Prussian Silesia. Its area is 
about 422 square miles, and it contains two tow'ns (Biuizbiu 
and Naumburg on tlio Queis), a colony of Herrnlmlhors, 
and 87 villages, with about 48,900 inhabitants. It is in 
general a flat country, and is watered by the Bober and 
Queis, neither of wdiicli streams is iiere navigable. It is fuU 
of forests, and has numerous low hills ; it grows little gram 
but much flax, and large quantities of potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruit ; and brced.s numerous Hocks and herds. TIio 
spinning of yam and weaving of linen are carried on to a 
coiHiderablo ektent. 

The town of Bunzlau lies on the Bobor, and is sur- 
rnuudod by a double line of walls and a deep ditch ; it 
poHSijsses three churches (one Lutheran and two Tlomuu 
t.atholic), an orphan asylum and school, an hospital, a semi- 
nary for teachers, and manufacturos of woollens, linens, 
Bttxkings, earthenware. See. and has woll-frcquentad markets 
ibr horses, cattlo, and grain. Population about 4 700. 
Much earthenware is exported. Topazes, agates, chalce- 
donies, and other valuable stones are found in the neigh- 
bourhood. It waa the birthplace of Opitz, the poet, who 
died iu 1639. About 150 milos S.E, of Berlin; 51'^ 15' N, 
lat, 15° 32' E. long. 

BUNZLAU, a circle of Bohemia, which extends nearly 
from the centre of that kingdom to the confines of Saxony 
and Prussian Silesia in the N.W. and N.E. Its area is 
about 1617 square miles, and it contains 28 towi^s (among 
which are Yung-Bunzlau, Nimburg (2407 inhabitants), 
Heichenberg (11,500), AUbalbordorf (3600), Friodland 
C3100), Reiohstadt (1900), and Gablonz (3250), 18 market 
villages, 1034 villages, and about 395i850 inhabitants. 
The principal river is the Iser, which traverses the country 
from the borders of Biezow and falls into the Elbo : the 
latter river skirts Bunzlau for a short distance in the S.W. 
Tho Giant Mountains (Riesmgeinrge) extend through its 
W. and N, W. districts and are covered with extensive 
forests, which yield mucli timber and potashes. In this 
part there are some iron mines and glass-works, os well os 
a considerable growth of Hax, The plains are sandy and 
destitute of water ; yet they have been rendered very pro- 
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ductive in (?rain, fSruit, and hoj^ ; a small quantity of wine 
is also made. Buns^u is fUll of manufactures, particularly 
of yarn» linens* cottons, woollens, glass, and paper: these 
are principally carried on in the mountainous districts, 
which are extremely populous. Some gold and silver is 
also obtaineil, together with semi-precious stones. 

V UNO 'Bu nzj.au, the capital of this circle, is situated on a 
hill, the base of which is skirted by the Iser, and contains 
about 500 housoa and 4050 inhabitants. It is well built, and 
has a handsome town>hall, a castle now used for barracks, 
six churches, some of them handsome structures, two mo- 
nasteries, a gymnasium and head-school (haupischule)t an 
hospital, and besides an extensive cotton factory, manufac- 
tures of wcK)lleng, leather, soap, &c. It is said to have been 
founded by King Bolcslaf in 975 ; ut least its Bohemian 
name of ‘Mlada Bolcslaf is derived from that monarch. 
50® 23' N. lat., 14^ 55' E- long. 

BUONAFK'DE, APPIA'NO, born in 1716 at Comae- 
chip in the papal state, entered the oi-der of the Cclestines. 
in which he rose gradually to the highest dignities. 
was elected general of the whole order in 17 77, in which 
capacity he went to pay his homage to the king of Naples 
as feudatory of the crown for several dels whicl) the Ccies- 
tines |)ossesso(l in that kingdom. He spent the latter years 
or his life at Rome, where he died in December, 1793. He 
wrote several works, especially philosophical speculations, 
and the history of philosophy antient and modern, 1. ‘ Della 
Istoria o della Indole d’ogni Filosofia,' Lucca, 7 vols. 
8v(». 1781. This work treats of the philosophy of the an- 
tionts and that of the middle ages till the ] 5th century. 
2, ‘ Della Rislaurazione d’ogni Filosofia nei seeoU xvi., 
xvii., and xviii.,’ 3 voU. 8vo. Venezia, 1780-9. This 
work was translated inbi German by Heydenreioh, with 
many additions, under the title. ‘Agatopisto Cromaziano's 
Kntische Gcschichte der Revolutionen der Philosophi© in 
den drey Iczton Jahrbunderten,* Leipzig, 1791. Buonafedo 
had assumed in the Society of the Arcadi the academical 
name of Agatopiato Cromnziano, under which most of his 
works were published. His is tlic only history of philosophy 
written in Italian. The style is iluent and pleasing, and 
well adapted to popular reading ; but the matter of the work 
displays more historical learning than searching cviHcism. 
Buonafedo's judgments are mostly impartial and indepen- 
dent, as much perhaps as could be expected from one of his 
rofession, and from the limes and place in which ho wrote, 
t is a curious though by no means singular instance of the 
contradictory judgments passed upon writers on jxdcmKal 
subjects, that while Btionafcde was looked upon in high 
quarters at Home as being too favourable to what was 
called the philosophy of the 18th century, on which ac- 
count it was said ho never obtained a cardiiiars hat, though 
lie had long aspired to it; others, and his biograplier 
among the rest, have taxed him with monkish intolerance, 
and with being too subservient to the court of Rome. Buo- 
nafedo wrote also, 3. *Dello conquislo celobri, esamiuate 
col natural diritto delle genti/ 8vo, Lucca, 1 7G3. 4. ‘ Storia 

critica e ftlosofica del suicidio ra^ionato,’ 8vo. Lucca, 1780 : 
an investigation of the circ uni sluices which have attended 
many cases of suicide rocorded in history. 5- ‘ Ritratti 
P'^ietici, Btorici, e oritici di vaij motlerni eooraini di lettero,* 
in a series of sonnets, with interesting biographical notes. 
The author has traced his own moral portrait among 
the rest. 6. ‘Storia critica Ael moderno diritto di natura 
r delle genti/ Perugia, 1789 ; 7. ‘Del Piri-onismo teologico 
e pobtico/ 8. Deir apparUiono di ulcune ombro;’ 9. *I 
hloaofi fanciulli/ a satirical comedy after the manner of 
Aristophanes *10.' Orazione per le belle arti / 1 ) . ‘ Della 
liberty poetioa, epistola.* These two little works are re- 
markable for good tasto and bold criticism. 12. 'Discorsi 
della malignity* storiea,' or strictures ott Sarpi’s history of 
the Council of Trent; 13, ' Dilla impudenza Iciterai'iOf’ 
being a sharp review of the biogranhioal memoirs of the 
same Sarpi written by Griselini. Buonafede’s criticisms 
wore in general bitter and Virulent* as an example of wdiicli 
we cite the * Bue Pedagogo/ which he wrote aspunst Ba- 
retti. (Ugoni, X*^tkraitirti Jiaiiana ^ Mazaucbelli^ 
Scrittorid'Uatia; Ehgio Storieodi Croma^ 

ATiowio, Vetiezia, 1795.) 

BUONAROTtT, M. ANGELO. [ANOEto, MiciiA»L.] 
PUONAPARTE. [Bonavartk.] 

BUOY S,— Pi-fericdi, ; German, ; Dutch, 

Anket'bofiieH : DutMxt Ankerbojer ; Swedish, 

Italian* fSaviUiiif Spanish, Bo^a9; Portuguese, 


are vessels formed of wood, cwk, or some other substance 
which is soeeiftcally lighter than water. They are inocfred 
or anehorod so os to tloat on the surface of the water at 
som certain spot, in oi-der to poiutout the cour^io or chuiuit l 
thatj. vessel should Ibllow. Buoys are also used lor the 
puqjol^ of marking the situation of ships anohors, to which 
they are attached, and thus facilitating the future rocowry 
of the anchor and cable in cases where the latter ha.s beeii 
broken, or where it has been cut, in order to provulo on 
emergencies for the safety of the ship, when fime or uihor 
circumstances do not a^ltnit of tho anchor being weighed 
into the vessel. The first description of buoys donouri 
naiad public, and the last private buoys. Another kind of 
buoys are those placed in harbours to mark tho situaUou of 
mooring chains to which ships frequenting the port are ma<le 
fast. 

Until the 36th year of Queen Elizabeth all public buoys 
in this kingdom were under the managomeni of tho J.oid 
High Admiral, but in that year (lf>94) the queen, by a 
warrant dated lUhof June, granted to the corporation of 
the Trinity-house of Deptford- strond the right of ‘ making, 
erecting, setting up. placing or laying out, all buoys, bea 
cons, marks and signs for the sea or Bca-shore, to liold the 
same with all proilts and cmolumenU thereunto bidonging, 
as of the manor of East Greenwich, in free and ('ommon 
socrage.’ On laying down any public buoy, the ofltrcr^ of 
tho Trinity-house corporation gave notice to the piibhe of 
its form, colour, and exact situation, and of the reason for 
its being laid down ; ahd notifications are also made upon 
their removal, w'helhcr tho same arises from design or 
through accident. By the act C Gei;. 4. c. 125, it is pro- 
vided, ‘ that every person who shall ride by, make fast to, 
or remove, or wilfully run down or run foul of any vessed 
placed to exhibit lights* or any buoy or beacon belonging 
to, or placed by, any corporation or bociety having lawful 
authority to place the same, shall, besides being liable to 
the expense of replacing or making good any dauiage on a- 
aioiicd thereby, forfeit for every such oUcnce any >sum nut 
exceeding 50/., nor less than loA’ Tho amount of ^c^oln^o 
annually collected for the use of buoys by the Truiity-hou^e 
(ior|)oration is lietween 1 1,000/. and 12,000/. Tiic elmrge 
made is according to the tonnage ot the vessels frequenting 
the ports in or leading to w’hich buoys are placed: the 
rates vary according tc» circ>llm^l^lnrcs* and are highest in 
the ]iort of I/>n(hni, wlu?re British and foreign pr/n7i*gf^(t 
ve.ssels (thovo belonging to countries with which wt* hiiic 
‘ reciprocity treaties*) pay one penny per ton, and Ibreign 
vessels not privileged pii) two-pene© per ton. 

Vrolection is given to private buoys by the Island 2ud 
Oco. 4. c. 75, in which it is enacted, that ‘if any person shall 
wilfully cut away, cast adrift, remove, alter, <icface, sink fir 
destroy, or in any way injure or conceal any huoy, buoy- 
rope, or mark, belonging to any ship or vessel, or which 
may bo attached to any anchor or cable btd tinging to any 
ship or vessel, whether in distress or otherwise, such poi son 
so ofteuding shall, lipon convicllou* bo adjudged guilty ol‘ 
felony, and shall be liable to bo transported for term 
not exceeding seven years, or to ho imprisonud lor any 
number of years, at the discretion of the t ourt.' 

'BUTALUS {Leach), a genus of lepidoptcrous insects, 
of tho family geometndm. Technical churactorti : — palpi 
very short: antepnm, in the males, pectinated on each side 
to the apex; in the females simple: wings erect during 
repos© ; the anterior wings in the males having a protuber- 
ance at the base. Larva smooth and furnished with ten legs. 

B. piniarius (called the bordered tehite by Haworth) is a 
beautiful moth, which, when the wings aro expanded, 
measures rather more than an inch in width. Its wings 
on the upper side are of a dusky brown colour, and adorned 
with numerous pale yellow spots ; and bciteaili clouded 
with tho same dusky colour and having two brown stnpi'^. 
The caterpillar is green, mih a white longiludinal stripe 
down tho middle of tho back, and four other strincf. of a 
yellowish colour placed two on each side of this. It feeds 
upon the Pi?iu$ syhestris and P. abies ; in tho neigh l»aiir- 
hood of which species of firs the moth is not un commonly 
seen flying during the daytime. (Stephens’s ]llust}ations 
of British .Ek Sowo/o^y.) 

BU'PHAGA (Zoology), Buphagus, Brissr-n. a genus 
of birds whose fbrmi admirably adapted to tlicir manner of 
life, in some points resemblos that of the mcrulidte (black- 
bitdsb while its habits approach those of tho sturnulfn 
(starlings); but the form* uotwithstaiiduig, presents such 
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strong points of diflorence, that moat ornithologisla ugroo in 
viewing it as the tyjK of a tatpily, Buphagldto, of wTiieh 
present one geims only, that named at tlio head of the 
article, eontuiiiin^? two species, is known. The following is 
Temniiueks generto character: — 

BiU sironu, large, obtuse, nearly r^uadrangular ; %wer 
inandilde stronger than the nppor; both swollen towards 
the pomt. 

J^ostrih basal, oval, half dosed bv a vaulted membrane. 

Feet moderate; shank (farms) lunger than the middle 
too ; throo toes before, one behind, the lateial UmjS 0<iuul, 
the external toe conjoined at the base, the internal one 
divided ; daws booked, coinjiressed. 

moderate ; the fiiftt quill very short, the second 
nearly the length of the third, which is the longest. 

'I’he only IW'o species known live principally \ipon those 
parasitic insects, the larvw (maggots) of which arc hatched 
under the skin of some nf the larger ruminants and birds, 
a mode of life which is followed by some of the crows (car- 
video) and the pastors. The quadnincds on whom the 
lluphaga waits are principally those of the ox family, the an- 
telopes, and the cuiiids, and, generally, the other ruminants 
both wild and tame, Fixed on the b^cka of these by his 
cramp-irons of daws, the Beefeater, as he has been called 
by the English, and Puiue-btvuf \)y i\\Q French, digs imd 
squeezes out with lus lorecps of a beak the lartathal lies 
festering nriilur the tough hide of the quadruped. 

Lo VailhiTit gives the following account of the bahits of 
7htpk{ii>a Afrivana, which is distrihiUed through so.itlufru 
Africa, and founil uIijO at Senega). The billot the Piir/«c- 
hwt\f is faslnonal as a pair of solid pincers >o lacihlate the 
riusing up out of the Judes of quadrupeds the lurvm of the 
gadflies, which are there deposited and nourished ; the 
species, therefore, anxiously seeks out the hcnls of oxen, of 
buffaloes, of antelopes — of all the quadrupeds, in shoit, upon 
which thesti gadtliea deposit their eggs. It is while steadied 
by a strong gripe of the claws lu the tough and luiiiy 
hide of those animals that, with strong blows of the hdl and 
powerful squeezes of the skin, at the place ubere tlic biid 
perceived an elevation wliiidi i adieu tes the presonce of a 
maggot, he extracts it with effort. 'J'ho uinmals, aceus- 
tometl to tile treatment, boar with the birds complucciitly^ 
and apparently perceive the serviiic which they render to 
them in freeing yieni fioin tlicdc true paradiles. wliich live 
ot the expense of their proper substance. The Pique- 
bmvj's however are not the oul) birds that perch upon the 
backs of quadrupeds and large birds, for many other omni- 
vorous species have 1 tie same habit; hut these last content 
them^iolves with only taking away the parasites which ure 
attached to the skin of tliOi?.e animals, not having in then- 
bills the necessary btreiiglh for cxrirpating the larvai wdiicii 
are lodged beutfalh it; an oiRco whicdi I he core us aUncoUift 
(lx> CorhivQu) executes as well as the Pique-bceufn'. 

The Pique-Weu/s aro generally seen in company, but 
they never lly m largo docks, l^e VaillaiH rarely saw more 
than si.x or eight in the same lierd of huftaloes or antelopes ; 
and M. Kdppell never observed them except in bands 
consistnig but of few individuals about the cumeU of hi^ 
caravuii. They are very wild and ditlicult of approach, so 
that liierc is uo chance of oblainiug either the one or the 
ofli* f species except by biding behind an ox or a camel 
.in driving it gently, in the manner of a stalking hoi>e, 
tosv ards those beasts on whose liacks the birtls are perched. 
When Kuffieicnily near, lhe fowler shows himscU’, and brings 
them down while on the wing. Besides the hirv® of the 
gaddy, these biids eat the ticks when they aio full of blood, 
uiwl all sorts of insects generally, 

AV<i select as an example Bupha^a erytrorhi7i(ha (evy- 
throrhynrha), the species last recorded, described by Tem- 
miuck amJ received b\ him stuno years since from the Capo 
of ^0(1 Hope, wdiit her it had Ixxni brought with a small 
number of other species from Madagascar. Many since 
that time have renched Kuropi , part of the fruits of the 
tmvols of Khrenlicrg and Hiippell m northern Africa. 
* Notre Buphu^a eryfr<>rhynchu du voyage de Salr,' says 
Temniinck, • is distinguuhed from its congener bv a biimUer 
ami less povvm*ful bill, by the red colour of that organ 
(whence it is called in French Pique-ineuf, Bev mraiil* 
Coral- hiil, Beel-eatcrl— by the more soiubie tints of its 
upper plumug©. and, duaily, by its smaller pioportions. 
The upper parts, head, and throat in the adult arc ash- 
brown, ghi^^ed aw it were with bluish; the lower parts are 
yellowLsh-rust or dark isabolla’colour. The total length 


seven inebeSf about oue-third less than Bupke^a jifricana^ 
whoso bill 13 yellow, and whose gQOfjVapnicar distribution 
seeing to He in the southern districts and on the western 
coasts, palls of the coimtry to which Temtninck expresses 
bis belief that BupHdga erytkrorhyncha does not penetrate. 
Temminck, from whose work our Rguro and descriiititm 
are taken, says that no particulars as to the structure of the 
pcht, its position, or U» period of incubation, ai*c yet 
known. 



(Uiipltaifa cr^lhvotliyucba, ntultf.j 

BUFllE'STlHiE (r.s?ach), afamily of coleopterouB inseejs 
of the section Pentameraund subsection Storuoxi (Latroille). 
I'lie section Sternoxi is composed of two great groups or !a- 
niilics, the one of which we are about to troat (Buprestidm)* 
and the Elateridoe : the species of the former group arc dis- 
tinguished from the latter principally in having the tarsi 
dilated (the peiiuitimute joitits of which are hilobed) and 
furnished beneath witli vclvct-liko pellets : the thorax nearly 
straight biihiud, and the mandibles entire, t, <?., without any 
notches intiTiially near the apex — and Ukew^iao in having 
Ihc terminal joints of the palpi c>lindrical, or nearly so. 

The form of the body in the Bupreslidai is homev\'hat 
ovate, the apex of the elytra being more or less pointed, and 
the base of the thorax ot nearly equal width with that ef the 
elytra : the head is placed almost vertically, and is deeply 
insorted into the thorax, so that 1 he eyes nearly come ni 
contact with that part. 

In splendour of colouring, this family of ihsecls surpasses 
ail others among the Boctlo tribe, the Cetoinada^ perhajis 
excepted ; green appears to be Uie most fi-equ cut colour, but 
shades of blue, red, golden or copperliko hue are not uncom- 
mon, and these colours are m moat Cases brilliant or, as it 
were, burnished. 

The Buprestidm aro found on Iho trunks and h ovcH of 
trees, and likewise on flowers (on the latter, more particu- 
larly the smaller species), and when touched, or frequently 
even vvhtm approached, they apply their legs and antenum 
close to the body, and allow thcinsolvea to fall to the ground, 
a moans of escape frequently practised by insects ; they 
crawl slowly, but in hut huiUiy weather are frequently on 
the wing and fly rapidly. 

About 500 species have^en discovered belonging to this 
tribe* which are for the most piirt from the tropics. In tins 
cimniry about twenty have t>een found at large, of these 
however l^everal have tikosl pVobably been imported with 
tiiuber in which their 

The genus Bvipi'estltit, Svhieh is now ohly tostricted to a 

All itiintaTicu U rt*rnKt<>^d by Mr. tilhriilram^ in ttw- With wil of tlic ‘ i.iu 

ii.r.in TiflOtiArfiouH,’ of one iu-ifcU ^fating tts urn <if a tlosk wlorlt 

lia.t bi‘i*o ill tiuildhiiU lMr y«*aYb ^ mid me i«Aaott«for bi4i<'viii({ i.luu 

thi' Innect iViiisl hiKftU In vlw Um? wlwdf that time, and the 

gteaU'r part jiiobabty tn laryti 

t Xliviiamci bupritaUa wiu aiiiilied by tbt) autiunU to ctfrUiu 
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tlie df familyi i* distiugimhcd principally 

by fj^Nlovviug characters : — Antennie serrated fVoiu ihe 
thirf^Btorth joint to the apex ; Ubrum attenuated and 
slightly^rorgirtated anteriorly j saiiteUutn distinct ; body 
neiirly ovate, 

BuRA, one of the twelve cities of Achiea, situated on a 
lull nearly forty stadia flroni the sea. When Helice, another 
ofiho Achcoan towns, was swallowed up with all its in- 
habitants by n great earthquake, accompanied hy an inun- 
dation of the sea, Bura also was shaken so violently that 
the siat\ics in the temples were thrown down. AH the in- 
habitants perished except such as happened to be absent 
on military service or for other reasons, who fbrmed the 
future population of Bura. (Herod, i. 143 ; pausanias, vii. 
23 ; Strabo, pp. ,34, 50, 386, Casaub.) 


[Ctoln of Butu. Brlfc. Mu«.] ”* 

BURBAGE, or BURBADGE, RICHARD, the original 
performer of the principal tragic characters of ShBks|ieare, 
was the son of James Burbage or Burlmdgo, also an actor, 
and it is presumed a countryman of Shakspeare's, and to 
whom, with four ntliers. Queen Elizabeth granted, in 1574, 
the tirfit royal patent conceded in this country to performers 
of plays, .luiues Buvbudge built the Bliickfriars Theatre 
in 1376, and in 1596 we find the name of his son Richard 
appended with Khakspearo's to a petition to the Lord 
ClianibeilttU to allowed to continue thftir performances 
therein. In 1003 * Richard Burbage' is one rd* the actors 
included in the license granted hy King James 1, fp Law- 
rence Klctcher, William iShokspcarc, and otluu's. In M^rcb, 
1015, we find him and other ‘stage players Bummonrd to 
appear before tlie privy coumdl for disobeying a special 
onicH* of the Lonl Chamberlain, prohiliiling the acting of 
plays during Lent; and in I6!i0 his name is again men- 
tioned in the grnntof a new pa,loiit hy King James licensing 
his ‘ well-beloved servants to act, not only at the Globe, on 
the Bankside, but at their private house situate in the pre- 
cincts of the Blttckfriiirs but he is said to have died on or 
about the 1 3th of March in (bat year, and the patent bears 
date tho li7tb, Ho was buried in the church of 8t. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, having resided in Holywell Street in that parish 
from the ^ear 1600. His will is still extant in the Prero- 
gative Office, but it contains nothing remarkablo. By his 
wife, Winifred, he had four daughters, two of whom were 
christened 'Juliet,* his partiality for that name arising, 
it has boen $iippi>sed, from his liaving been tlic original 
performer of Romeo, Richard Burbauge is introduced in 
person in an old play called tho ‘ Returue from Farnasaus,' 
and instructs a Cambridge scholar how to act the part of 
Richard III., in which character he appears to have been 
greatlj^ admired. Bishop Corbet, in hU * Iter Boreale/ 
speaking of his host at f^icester, says, 

* Whtifi ho wouM said Khig Hl«jhaj*d dliwl, 

Acid4;::iLllttd ft hojse, n horBt% he* Burba^t' rrif.d/ 

In tlie ‘Gontloman's Mag/ for 1825 there is an elegy' 
on the death of R. Bu^b«ulge, long preserved in MS., and 
Mr. Payne Collier, in Ui« 'Annals of Uie Stage/ quotes 
another copy, subseqviently found with the important addi- 
tion of sonic lines tvamirig ibui* of the t>urts in which Bur- 
badge especially excelled, viz., llajnlet, Hieronymo, J-iOar, 
and probably OtheUo. Accord^ to the anonymous author 
Burbadgo's disortlor first attaciSa his speech, and he thus 
adverts to this loss the stage sustained hy hia decease 

* gont», with him what am dewJ, 

WUlch I»9 rTVlvt-d 10 ha rm'lvM ibwi 
No mtttc young Hamhfit. old Hi**ron>'iTM>e. 

Kina; U*ar, erwH M<xrr<‘,ttn4 h<'ttwle. 

That lit od in him, Iwvia now A>r Jyotl.’ 

wrnjch whfu by eatUn whUtt j^rttunpr. oreiUnd infl»iMn«tloci, 
ji(c. Thi>ru iH lio 4flubt bu>v«vot,lUui ih<>«« itclouxntl n iUlWr. 

frutn tloil to which thct<‘rtn Boorosini nn«' apijlicih Various hifvo Umd 
tlM co»vj>ct«n>* oh thfti «ub|l^nt, TW oniiiion of hfaum », Klrbt inwi 1«, 

that the Bupre«ti^ of ibo niokulM Wij)» a of the Mylubti«. 

IntrixliicLion fu Elttomology/ vol. i., | . 


Tli^i wliolo elegy oxtends to 86 lines ; it ends thus 

,* Aa4 thou', dontfl earth, tlmt nmat cnahrine the 4u<t 
5ty heaven now cotnniUlcd to thy Iriitt, 
iKV<lpa it UH pfoHouft hK Ihe richest mine 
Thai juiomhctl la tha rich womb pi thine j 
"W That alter timo* may knon that innrh- loved monhl 
Pro ol|w*ri<; Htnjt, ami ('hevij*li it as 
lUi it Im* Iniflt* mwi*» wtjlt but hiHitittt? sume, 

M Uh this short optta]ih rndorsl Utercuo, 

That I'tery one nmy roade, ai)4 rotidinii' wh^^vo, 
ru HoMiina. Bmlxidg, that I ’ 

A shovtor epitaph Is however accorded to him in Pbilpot‘s 
additions to Cumdeu's Remains, rpore concise even than ihu 
welbknowu one of Ben Jonson, being .simply ‘ Exit Bur- 
badge/ 

Flccknoo, in his short discourse of tho English stage* 
1604, speaks most highly of bis ubililies, and a similai" tes- 
timony is paid to tbeni by Sir Hicluud Baker. The Ibrmer 
calls him ‘ a xlolightful Proteus,' the latter prmiMunccs hipi 
to haxe been ‘ such an actor us no age must ever look to see 
the like.* 

Burbadgu is said to have possessed also considerable 
tolent as an artist. In the ‘New Particulars concerning 
iShakspeare' lately published hy Mr, Payne Collier allusion 
is made to the fact, and the portrait of Sbaksneare (com- 
inonlv called the Felton), now ifU puspeAsioii of Mr, Nicol of 
Pall Mall. lb, from the eircnrastanc.e of the initials 11. B. on 
the back of it, suppostd to bo his pointing. 

(Annah of tJte JSia^e, and AVie Particulars, fco. by 
J. P. Collier; Flecknoes Rhort Disrounet 1664; Bibhop 
Corbet, Iter Bar rale, &c ) 

BURCKHARDT. JOHN LEWIS, was born at Lau- 
sanne, in Switzerland, about llie year 1784. II i.s father, 
who was of an aiitient family of fiaHle, being obligfnl to 
leave Switoi’Iand in 1798 in consequence of the French 
invasion, entered a Swiss corps then serving iu Gormuny 
in the pay of England. In the jear lH(in youu'x Burck- 
hanU went toWitudy at Leipzig, from wbiutce lu* altcrwurds 
removed to Gottuigcrn Having lei't Gotiingcn be camo to 
England in 1806, with rccomraonrhitioiis to Sir ,)oM*pli 
BiinkSy then an ac tive member of ibe commit lee of the 
African Association. Tlie association having lost all hopoi:* 
of rocoiving intelUgenre from Mr. Horneimnui, who had 
nlleinpted to ppnclrato into Central Al'nea by the way 
of Fozzan, resolved to send another tratMiller in tho same 
direelion. Burckburdt made un offer of lus services, and 
hU offer was accepted in 1808. Meantime he Innl been 
preparing liimself by studying Arabic and attending Jec 
lures on chemistry, nsti'oin>m\, niodicine, and surgery. In 
Jamiary, 1809, ho received his iugitrucuons from t lie com- 
uiittee; ho was to proeeof] first to Syria, there to remain two 
years to perfect himsedf in tho Arabic, and afterwards lo 
proceed by Cairo to Mourzook m T'czzan, from whence bo 
W’as to cross tho great desert to Soudan. Ho an ived at 
Malta in April, 180'J, and reached Aleppo iu September, 
having first fissumed the eastern dress and the name of 
Ibrahim. From Aleppo he made several journeys to Da- 
niascns and l^almyru, and into tlie Ilaouran, and among 
a tribe of Turkmans who live to tho N.W. of AJep|*o. 
Ho also gained much infonnation concerning tho Bedowocu 
trihos of Syria and Arabia, and concerning the Waliabees, 
who were then mukinjif incursions near to the gules of 
Damascus. After remuniing two years and k half in Syria, 
Burckhardt proceeded towards Eg)pt by Palestine and 
the country east of tho Dead Sea, and then hy the great 
Volley of Ghor or Araba, which extends from the southern 
shore of tho Dcod Sea to Akaba on the Klanitic gulf of 
the Rod Sea. This interesting valley and the neigh- 
bouring monuments of Wiicli Mousa had l>een unexplored 
by former travellers, Bumkhuidt did not go as (ar as 
Akaba, but struck across tho desert to Suez, and thence to 
Cairo, where ho orrived at the beginning of September, 
1812. As there was no favourable opportunity of proceed- 
ing to Fozzan for the present, Burckhardt act off for Upper 
Egypt and went into Nubia, whoic no European iravi ller 
had over been beyond Deir. Ho left Ateoiian towards the 
end of FobrumT* 1313, niid pai^sing the cataract of Wadi 
Hfllfu^ went as far a.s Tinareh in the country of Maliass, 
and Ph his 8(?l\trn visited the temples of Abousamlml, Dan» 
dour# Oyrslie, ^Kalabbhc, Sec, IIo passed the rest of 
year in Ujaper Kgyi*!* and on the Jst Mareb, J8I4, set off 
from Papiou with a caravan whidi proceeding to Upper 
Nubia across tlwj desert east of die Nile. In journey 
he foUpw^d nearly the same track Bruce on bi» return 
from Abyssinia. Aff^r .suflerin^^ much through the desert. 
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he arrived in the country of Berber, and thence vent to 
Shcndi. At Shcmli ho set oflT with a caravan for Suakin 
on the Risfl Sea. After having forded the Alhara (the 
Abyssinian Tacazze) above its junction with the Mogren^ 
a river that rises in the mount aina of the Bishareen, and, 
which lifter its conMueuce with the Atbara jorivea its name 
to the united stream which Hows into the Nile, ho proceeded 
lo Takii, II rcunirkuVly fertile and populous district iu the 
midst of the desert. lt» fertility is owing to the periodical 
inundations of largo torrents coming from the S. and S.K. 
(probahly the Abyssiun Mmob). Burckhardt gives an in- 
tcresiing iiccfunit of Taka and df the country of Beja, of 
which it forms part, and which U> the S. borders upon 
Abyssinia. [Bkja.] Taka Was iho most southern point 
of l^urckhardl's travels. Ho tlienco proceo<le<l N.E., and 
crossing the Liinyay Mountains, arrived at Simkin towards 
the end of June. Frbm Suakin lio sailed for Jidda, where 
he arrived in July, 1814. 

These two Nubian journeys of Burckhardt, the journals 
of which were published together in otic Milume, furnished 
much interesting and for the most pnvt noved information. 
The appendix, contains also many valuable notices on Borgo, 
Bornou, and oHhm- countries of Soudan west of Darftir, 
which Burckhardt eolleetial in F.gypt and Nuhia, as wcdl ns 
extracts from Makrizi and I bn Bat ut a. 

From Jidda Burckhardt proceeded to Tayf, five days’ 
journey inland, where ho found M(*hemot Ali, who after 
having td<en possession of Mc<’ca and all the Hejaz, was 
jmiparing an expedition into the Ncjd, the country of the 
Wahabeos. The pasha, who had known Burckhardt at 
Cairo, receiv'od him favourably, and he was abo fortunato in 
obtaining a supply of money from the physician of Tousoun 
Pasha, Mehemet Ali’s son. 

Buickhardt next visited the city of Mecca, wdiich till 
then bad been forbidden ground to Europeans, and went 
through the whole of the ceremonies in the character of a 
Mussulman pilgrim, without, as he believed, 'having excited 
any suspicion as to his real chnracter. lie spent three 
months at Mecca; and bn the 2r>th of Nov., 1814, per- 
formed the hudji or pilgrimage to mount Ariif.it, in the 
company of more than 80,li0() pilgrims from all parts of 
Islam, In Jan,, 1 815, he visited Medina, ti city of which 
still less w'as known in Europe than of Mecca. He felt lU 
at Medina, aml^flor some months, having recovered suffi- 
cient strengtli, he went to Yemho, where lie embarked for 
Tor, in the peninsula of Sinai, and thcnco returned by 
Suez to Cairo in June, after an absence of nearly two 
years an<l a lialf, of which he had spent nine months in 
Arabia. 

The particulars of Burckhardt’s Arabian journey furnished 
the most complete account of the Hejaz and its two holy 
cities Mecca and Medina, ever transmitted to Europe. 
Ali Bey (the Spaniard Budiu) had visited Mecca a few 
years before Burckhardt, who said That ho hud no reason 
to doubt his general verueily, thougli his description of 
Mecca was incorrect in some points, and bis information 
rather supe»’ticial. Ali Bey spoke onl> the Mogbrebin or 
western Arabic. Seeizeii, a German tvaveUer, sent by the 
Duke of ?axo Gotha, and of whom Burckhardt speaks with 
great rospeck travelled in Arabia about the same time as 
Ah Bey, and died of poison at Mocha, in 1811. Since 
Bsue.khurdt. Mecca and Medina have liecn visited by several 
Koropenus in the service of Mehemet Ali. (Planat, JU~ 
g^nhdtion de rEgypte^ with a plan of Mecca.) 

One of BurokhunU’s olyects in visiting Mecca as a pil- 
grim was to be enabled to assume the title of Hadji, which 
hO' conceived would prove of great advantage to him in his 
tniveTs in the interior of Africa. But his residence in Ara- 
bia undertnined lus constitution, and he never recovered 
from the e%cts of the deleterious climate and unwholasomc 
tvaicr of that country. Re spent the following nine months 
after his return from Arabia partly at (7airo and partly at 
Alexandria, endeavouring to recruit Im hoallh impaired 
by repeated attacks oi‘ fevciv and preparing, his Nu- 
bian and Arabian journals to bo sent to the AttscoHatiou. 
In Aprib the pla^e having broke out Cairo, he 
set off fok the dc^i^rt of Swi- visited that fbountuim as 
well ns the r^Jhe Elnuhicgulf, and rcturimd to Cairo 
about the iniddl^ of Juno., Horn he propoj^^d to Mr/Satt 
the pr(dcct df removing tha bend of Memnoti fmm Oourneh, 
and bluing it conveyed to BJugland as a present to the 
Bntisli Museum ; for w'hi<^h purpose they engaged^ at their 
joint expense, Belzonb who accomplishe^l its removal to 


Cairo. [Bbczonj.] Burokl^rtU remained at Cairo waiting 
for the long-expected caravan ft-otn Fekxan, with which bo 
inumded to proceed on its retitrn .to that country. Fcr 
several years mst no caravan from Fezzau had made its 
aiijns-aranco at Cairo. Tn Oct., 1816, he forwarded to the 
Association his * Notes op the Bedoweenr and the Waha- 
boea,' which were afterwards published in a separate volume, 
and contain intich new initiation. Burckhardt felt a 
peculiar interest for the Bedoweens of Arabia, whom bo 
considered * as tho oi%(nal stock from which tlve Arabian 
population of Syria, Egypt, and Barbary is derived ; and 
also os the only Mohammedan nation who in the midst of 
the utter depravity of manners and morals, and tho decline 
of laws and civil institutions throughout tho Mohammedan 
world, have preserved unchanged ihoir antient customs and 
tho manners of thoir forefathers, and still continue to be 
W'lmt they wore 1200 years ago, when their emigrating 
tribes conquered part of Asia, Africa, and Europe,’ (Bumk- 
hardl's Letter from Cairo, 1.5fh of Oct., 1816, inserted in 
hf» Ufa) 

In the autumn of 1817 it became known ajt Cairo that 
among tho pilgrims collccii^ at Mecca that year w^as a party 
of Moghrebins Or western Africans, who were to return home 
by >vny ofCaii o and Fezzan ; and it wan behoved that the cara- 
van would take its departui'C from (^airo al>out December, 
Burckhardt had now transmitted to England all his journals, 
and was coptcrnplaliug with tho greatest satisfaction the 
moment when he was at last to set out on the mam object 
of his mission, for which he had so long 'and so assiduously 
been preparing himself. But at the beginning of October 
of that year he fell ill at Cairo of the aysenlcry, and not- 
withstanding every medical assistance, he expired in the 
night of tho 15th. He communicated his last intcnlions to 
Mr. Salt, in a c‘ompos<‘d and collected manner. His last 
W'ords were al>ont his mother, wfiien he became strongly 
aff(»ctc(l. * As for my body,' said be, * t know the Turks 
will have it (as he had passed in Egjpt for a Mussulmou) ; 
perhaps you hud better let them.' Accordingly he was 
huriiMl as the Mohammedan sheik Ibrahim, and hiS funeial 
was conducletl with all proper regal'd to the respectable 
rank which ho h.id heUl iu tho eyes of the natives. He had 
w'ou the universal esteem of both Christians ami Mussul- 
mans. His death, at the early age of 33, when ho had so 
well fitted himself for the purposes of African discovery, 
was greatly deplored in Kqrope. Burckhardt’s personal 
character stood desor\cdly higli, as any one who peruses 
tho extracts of his correspondence with the Association, 
and the account of his last interview with Mr. Salt, both 
inserted in his life, must feol eouvincod. (See also Salt’s 
Correspondenrji in H all's Life of Salt,) He left his col- 
lection of Orieulal MSS. to the University of Cambridge. 
His journals were published after ^lis death by the African 
Association. They consist of— 1. * Travels in Nubia,’ 4to., 
1819, w'itb a * Jiifeof Burcklgirdt 2. ‘Travels in Syria and 
tbe Holy Juund,’ 4to., 1822 ; 3. ‘ Travels in Arabia,’ 2 vols. 
8vo., 1829; 4. ‘Notes on the Bedoweens and the Waha- 
heefi,’ collected during his travels in the East, dto., London, 
18.30. 

BURDWAN, one of tho 1 7 districts into wdn’oh the pro- 
vince of Bengal is politically divided, is situated to the west 
tif tho. river Hoogly between 22° and 24^ N. lat„ and 87° 
and 89° E. long. Burdwan is bounded on tho north by 
Birbhoom and Rnjshuhy, on the west by Midna^iore and 
Haiughur, on the south by Midnapore and Hoogly, and on 
the east by the last-named district and Nuddea. Its area, 
which is computed at 2400 square miles, is covered with 
a dense population. A census taken iu IB 14 established 
the fact that the district then contained 26^2,634 dwellings, 
of which 218,853 were occupied by Hindus,, and 43,781 by 
Mohammedans, Computing the number of eacli family at 
five and a half persona, the average rate in that part of 
India, the total populaUpn pf^ that time 

have amounted to were 

Hindus, and one-sixth population 

thus asce^ained ^yivesi an peifwmi fo each 

square iniie, foiii ,Jhre<i in 

JTmtod KingTOWu , , - \ ^ f , ^ / 

Tho diJ^tricf pf Burdwan, which, of, the valley 
of the Ganges, ia;a level tract. Tlie pfijp^ipaUiver flowing 
llirough it *8 iha P«in^o0da. ^Weh Wtters flie district at 
its western oxitrejwi^y^ ppws east tp.jhe town of Burdwan, 
aiul then making aw abrupt turn ! to the wmih, Joins iho 
Hoogly a few miles below Fultn, Except for a short time 
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duriiip il^e rainy s«a«on tho DummcxKla is not navi^bla^ 
but ibe distric^t being well jjrovided with roads, the deficiency 
of waier-caniago U bl* loss importance. 

The greater part of the soiUa very fertile, and produces 
nbundani crops of sugar, indigo, betel, tobacco, and cotton, 
benidcH the cereal grains usually cultivated in Bengal. A 
considerable quantity of silk is likewise produced. Com- 
pared with the surroundffig districts, Burdwan has the 
appearance of a garden. 

The native zamlndars are generally wealthy ; the more 
considerable of them usually reside in Calcutta, leaving 
their properties to tlie manugeoient of resident agents. Ah 
extensive trade U carried on by native merchants. 

The rajah of Burdwan is the most considerable zamindar 
under the Bengal presidency, his annual juroma or rent 
amounting to 40 lacs of rupees (400,000/.), which amount 
is said to be less than onc-Ualf of the sum collected by him 
from his tenants. These tenants form a numerous class, 
who, like the middlemen in Ireland, have divided their hold- 
ings among sub-tenants, reserving a profit-rent, to thocn- 
sclves. These sub-tenants, imitating the example of those 
above them, have again divided their farms among per- 
sons who have made yet another division, so that there are are poured out in reducing the surface of the liquid from any 
five removes bctw'een the ryot or actual cultivator and the division to the next inferior one. The superiority of llie 
supreme government, while each of the intermediate tenants burette over other measures consists in the decimal arrange- 
derives a profit from the land. The individuals forming ment of the graduations, and the great rapidity and precision 
the several links of this chain are all corfsidered to have a with which any required portion of a liquid may be added 
permanent possession of their leases, which descend as of or abstracted, while one hand only is tnuployed, the other 
right to their heirs. This permanency, as reganls the ryots, being left at liberty to use the stirring rod or test pa}>er. 
is of recent introduction, and is owing to the interference of The burette, though applicable to tlie processes of the 
European officers, who have put a stop to a system which analytic chemist, is a very useful instrument in nianufac- 
prcvailed of ejecting them if they did not agree to pay tories where the value of numerous samples of acids, aiktt- 
exorbitant ratt's. lies, bleaching powder, Stc. has to be quickly and correctly 

Coal-mines have been worked in this district for nearly ascertained: though in general use in France, it isi al- 
20 years, but the operations have not been extensive for most unknown in this country. {Rftmi des Fotaue.’i, par 
more than half that periwl.’ The extent of tho coal-field has M. Gay-Euseac ; Instruction sur VICssai du Chlururc de 
not been ascertained, but is known to be great ; the mines par M. Gay-Lussac.) 

now worked are in the possession of an English company, BURFORl). [Oxfordshire.] 

whose rights extend over 4 miles of suH’ace, Tho seam is BURG, a town in the circle of .lerichow I., in the Prussian 

feet thick, and is found 90 feet below the surface. Tho imivlnce of Saxony, is situateil on the Ihlo or Ehle, and 
annual produce is from 14,000 to 13,000 tons; and tho surrounded by a wall with five gates. It contains three 
works being situated on the bunk of a river conuec-led ^'ilh squares or public places, three Lutheran churches, and ono 
the Hoogly, the coals arc conveyed in the rainy season down Calvimslie church with a Frencdi pUvStor. one civic school of 
that river to Calcutta, where they are sold at 20^, the <*hal- the first class {hoherr Hurgcrschufn), an hospital and a 
droll The quality of Uie coal is inferior to that of England, poor-house, alxnit 1130 houses, and 12,800 inhabitants, 
which !*ella in the sumo market at from 30a‘. to 40.v. j>er among whom are a nutnher of settlers from the Frencn, 

( h-ildron. Coal is still but little used for culinary purposes I Palatinate, and Swiss toiritories. In 1817 tho population 
in India. Tho Burdwan coal is chietly used for steam- ' was 9101. Burg has conHiderahle iimmifacturos, partieu- 
engines, and it has lately been applied to the burning of larly woollens, which employ upwards of 1300 hands, and 
bricks; somo of it is exported to Singapore. produce annually above 70,000/. in value of that articlo. 

I'he town of Burdwan, the capital of the district, and tho Yarn and linens, pottery, St-c. are made ; it has also some 
residence of the British agent, is situated in 23° 15' N. lat., tanneries and dyeing works and a brisk wool trade. Agri- 
and 87° 57' K, long., about 60 miles N.M.W. from Calcutta, culture, incduding the growth of tobacco, hops, and chicory, 
At the census of 1814 it was found that this towm contained and the rearing of cattle and sheep, are carried on with suc- 
9805 houses, the number of persons inhabiting which, coss in tho immediate environs. Most of the manufacturers 
according to tho mode of calculation usually adopted, was in the place are the descendants of French einigrunta. It 
53,927. The proportion of Mohammedans was greater in is the seat of civil and judicial administration for the circle, 
the* town than m the entire district, having been 11,847, or About 7.5 miles S.W. of Berlin. 

about two-ninths of tho whole number of inhabitants. The BURGAGE TENURE denotes the particular feudal 
riij.ih of Burdwan resides in tho town, in which he has a Service or tenure of houses or tenements in untient cilics or 
palace with large gardens. boroughs. It is considered to be a species of socage, as the 

(Renneirs Memoir of a Map of Hindustan; Rep, <if tenements are holden of the king or other lord, either by a 
Committee <f House of Commomt 1830 and 1832.) certain annual pecuniary rent, or by some services relating 

BURETTE, an instrument in chemistry, invented by to trade or handicraft, such as repairing the lord s buildings, 
M. Gay Lussac, for the purpose of dividing a given portion providing the lord's gloves or spurs. &c., but * no way 
of any liquid into 100 or 1000 equal parts. It is accompaniod smelling of the plough or tillage* (Sumner on 
by a cylindrical glass n^easure, containing, when filled to 142 —148), and having no relation to military service (Sp^l- 
tho line A, 4 litre; and if UiC tiuid to ho divided be loss mans Glossary, ad verbum). The incidents of this tenure, 
than this quantity, tho deftcioncy must he supplied by which prevailed in Normandy as well as in England, vary 
water. In filling this measure, it is the surface of the according to the particular customs of each borough, in cqn- 
ftuid which muHt be made to coincide with this mark, and sequence of the maxim that, in improper feuds (to which 
not the outer margin elevated by capillary attraction above closs this tenure belongs), tlie lenc el cmisuetud) loci arc 
the general level. The burette (i^nBistsof a large tube gra- always to be observed. (Wright's Tenures, p. 205.) 
dilated into 100 equal parts (ill the figure only half the Burgage tenure is supposed by Littleton and othoiwriicr? 
numlicr of the small divisions are represented), and num- to have been the origin of tho rights of voting for members 
bored flora the top downward ; and of a small tube con- of parliament in cities and boroughs ; and the great vnnufy 
needed with the former at the base, and recurved at the of those rights is in some measure accounted for by «up- 
i()\\ Through this tube, if the beak be slightly greased, posing tlioiu^o he founded upon varying local customs, it 
tho contents of the large tube may be poureil with great is however imfossihle to trace the gradual steps by nvIucU 
pmeision, either by single drops or in a thll stream.^ The the irregular rights of voting in boroughs for mem of 
largest divisions flnro I- 100 of the large measure, and the parliament, whiAi are continued by the reform (2 WilU 
smallest 1-1 000, and these tnav be suMvided by counting IV, e. 45) until tho extinction of existing interests* were 
the number of drops of the fluid under examination^ whieS derived from burgage tenure. 

No, 342. 
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BURGEON. 01- BOURGEON, an olaoleto English and 

modorn Frourh naino of a leaf Hud, 

BOROKIC (JOfTFRlEO AUGUST, the sou of a. 
cKmt'-v iD.tii, \v*is horn at "VValnisonvomrlo, near Ilttlberutadt, 
in Jumjai'v, 1748, While at ftchiKd ho Fihow(‘d no apti- 
tndfc! (or sfudicn, hul a ^peut for poetry. 

In 170 .H liu Wont to GiitUni^cn, wliuro ho wastod hi8 litnc 
and money in dissipation, in oonstiqucinje of which his 
i’noiidK wuliilivw their 'tSsisunn'C from him. But ha\ini; 
finned an inUinaey with huvvrnl distnif^uished fellow-btu- 
•hmts, \ C'oLiut Stolhori^, Spreii;»'els and others, who 
h.'id n litoniry club tor their mutual niJpro\e- 

inont. Lbii*) 4 er, onrouraped by tlicm* bef^au to mend his 
c‘our,:)e fit liib, and to apply hnuHell earnestly to the slutly 
('f tile rhvMi'', us well uy the modem poets. Amoii^ 
tlie latter Shaksjieare became bis ia\ourUe. Sumo ballads 
which he wiote at that time liuvin" allractod notice, he 
obtained a hituidion at Alton Glcichen, and his ;iraudfathcr 
ajp'eed to pay his dohta and to ^ive him further assistaiue. 
but llminihi hue d i'll! one.' ty of a friend Biir^or lofcit tlio 
money. An iinpnident marfia^p’ ineriAtiscd Ins emhurrass- 
ments. He however soon after separated from liis "wife, and 
went to h\e at Giittitiujen, where he passed the remainder 
cd hi.'i life, first as a jirivale teacher, and afterwards as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, but without any fixed salar) . His 
misfortunes luipajicd a of inolanchuly to »t»veral of his 
jxKjtical compositions. After lin{>erin}^ some years in bad 
licalth and poxerty, he died in 17^)1. He publibhod two 
voUmic of poems, n Inch wore re pubh.sbed after ius (k*'atU 
with additions by his friend Kail He in hard : * Biirj^cr s 
Gedicldo,’ a vols. ftro. Gbttinjj;cn, 1790. A third \oiume 
was ]mblislied by HoinUard in 1797, confuimn}' several «po- 
eimens of tninslutions from the Iliad, both in iaiubie-s and 
hexameter M*rse, with dis.sei tat ions hy tin* author. Bnr- 
fjerh biilUids and romances have loiif*; been popular in Ger- 
many, Ills* Leonora' has been translated into Kn^li.sh : 
‘ Bdr^er's J..eonoru,’ by Win. Ho ht. Spencer, fid. l^ondon, 
1790. A few more translations frA>in Hiirf^er are contained 
in ihe ‘Spe.cinmns of llio German Isric poets/ Loud. IdJ'h 
with a tdmrt hioi»iaphica] imticc ol tin? author. Border 
romances arc u rounded upon lo<‘:ii (laditious and luttcnds, 
and lie inaUos ‘Treat use of the feelnis^ of tuirur pnalim.ed oy 
ppimiilions ami other snpcniutural ut'cncy, ahxavH divocied 
howexor to tlie ob|ect of moral udnlmtion. TIis‘ Wilde 
J;i<(Oi',’ or ‘ Fierce lluntsrnnn/ is a ppiod wpuc.nncn of llii-' 
sort, iihr;.nu'h anuiiory poems arc soil and pleasing, and 
unexcf'phonable on the ^corc of nnjiMiily. His language is 
easy and cienr. Ho is aUoj'cLlier one of the fii>t Gorman 
jx'ric poets, althoujTh iSolnller has judged Ihni riUher se- 
verely. A. W. Schlegel savs of Burger, that ‘ he is a poet 
of an imaiajination more oiignnil than cotiiprcheuMVe, of 
foclinga more honest and candid than tender or <h4iv‘aU», i^ 
more snciTSsful in the execution tluin in the invention of ins 
subjects, and niovc at home in romance than mihe lt?riier 
rogioiis of the lyric (Mad. do Stacl, L'AUemaernt^ 

Sdilecc! ■ and lUc Biographical Notic ' above iuention.,‘d4 
BUffixKR, a GiTinan appellative, denoting a eitieeit or 
freeniaii of a niuriicipal town, it is dmdvcd from ‘burg’ 
(Bca .o), and is more pimicuhivly used in s^peabinir of t'hoi^e 
iro mitauts of a h<*e towti in Germany or Switzerland who 
Imvo the right of voting at Ihe election of inomlicrs for the 
h g^slati^o conned. The right of bnvgberslup, whether in 
a. free town or in st more muiliripal town of the above-men- 
tioned eoiintries, is, or was unlil Very lately, Jtcqiurcd either 
by inherit aiici^ nr by purt-bn^e. The French word * honr- 
goois was onginally synonymous with ‘ burger," l>ut it now 
means simply any native inhabitant of a toWn, witUctit ne- 
cx*s?au'dy implying the possession of manwdpal rights, wiiich 
in France have been niuidi vehtHcted by tim encroach rnents 
of the .’untrul government, and are become of much 
importance than in Germany. 

BURGESS. [Th:iuoiic-Hs m Enoi.and and WAT.n<«.| 
BURGH CASTLE, r.n antictit Homan encampment, is 
^ititatod (m the borders of SuRhlk, and on the ea^t side of 
tbei Hver Waveney, near Its canllnencc with the Ynre. ItH 
form i» iKjarly u regular p^rullclogt am, fiP-i ft: long by 40^ 
ft. broad: tho tritlU nttc about 14 ft. high and 9 ft, thick. 

On the U.aot sidi'i, the wall;?, which are furnished with cir- 
cular watoh-tovvei*8» iiro almost peideoU but thoso ou ihe 
nonb and south sides are partly in ruins ; the we»t wall, 
H tliere ever was 0n6, htts entirely disappeai’ed. Tlie site of 
the encampment is slightly elevated towar<I« the west, and 
tho interior k irregular, which iimy be accounted for on tlu 


supposition that the smril etninoucos aro occasioned by the 
nans of tmroer edifices. The whole area of the inclosure 
was about 4 acres and three qua i tors. The wallfi are of ruhblo 
mawonry, faced with alternate cf)ur>es of bricks ami Hints : 
and on the tops of tho towOi^, which mo attached to the 
walls, are boles 2 it, in diameter and 2 ft. deep, supposed to 
have been iiitcnikal for the iiii|pjrtlon temporary watch- 
low ers probably of xvood. 


ntT«t Wiiv(tA«^y, 




[Plan of Uai^fh CrtkUt},tho finUi?nt OurtiunGrtaiii, Suffolk.} 

A, M, 7Tumnit«i. 

i.tltij al ih{« iMiitil. 

D, Uorta Ilecuniwiui. 

K, Wtttk ill a titimnl stute. 

On tbocast side tho four cl rcitlav towers aro 1 4 ft, in dio- 
inetcr. Txvoof them are placed at tho aiVgU\s, where the walls 
arc mur.ded, and txvo at equal distances from the angles ; 
, n opening has been left in the centvii of iImj w'all, which i« 
eonsuh'ix'd by Mr. King to he tho Porta Hecimiana, but by 
Mr. Ixes the Porta Pruotona. The north uimI south sides 
arc also defended by towers of nibble masonry. Tho Ibun- 
<latroii on which Ibe Romans built thcHo wtiljU was a tliick 
bed of chalk lime, well rammed down, and the whole 
covered with a la) or of earth and ifiand, to harden the mass 
and exclude tho water: this Was covered two inch 

oak plunk jrlnccd transversely on the foundiition, find over 
lhi> \v;is a bed of coarso mortar, on which Xvas roughly 
spread the flr%;t la)er of intones. The mortar apiwjirs to he 
composed of lime and coaroo .*;and, unsifted, mixed witli 
gravel and small pebbles or shingle, Mr. Ives thinks they 
used hot grouting, which will account for the tenacity of the 
mortar. Tho briclis at Burgh Castle are of a fine red co- 
lour and a very close tostare — they araono foot and a half 
hnig, ono foot broad, and one inch and ti half thick, 

"ill© w'est side of this station was ^rtobably defended in 
aiitient times by tho sea, which is now however at some dis- 
tune©; the river IVaverrcy being at present tho we.^tern 
boundary. The fiMit of tho sea having iToe^led is proved by 
an old map of Garions is Ostium, us it is supposed to have 
aiipeiired in the year 1000 , A Copy of this, map was made 
from tile antient plan in the time of ElhEubeth, and w pre- 
bcrvcd in the arebim of the covpovalion of yarmouth. In 
conftrniritioTi of this circumstance there have been diiicovercd 
ot Burgh Castle, parts of anebors, rings, and other largo 
pieces of iron, 

Oarisuienutn may haw been founded by Oiiturius Scapula, 
who subjected the looni in the reign of the Kinperor Clau- 
dius. Both Camden and Mr. Ives place the prmtorium in 
the S.W. corner of the station, but King, id bis * Muni- 
mciita' fvoL ib, p. txmsidera it to be an additional work 
by Ibo Saxons or Normaits, similar to the Saxon Itecp ut 
the S.E. corner of the Cnslrwm at Pevenspy in Sussex, and 
accordingly he places the prajl€M*him indefitutoly on the west. 
GEtmden and Kes both assort tliat the towers wore added 
uftdi* the tvalls. There arc sbms remains of a fosse on the 
snuth side. 

Mr. King cdfctduUw tjiat Burgh Castle wm capable of 
Containing one wliolc cohort siud a half wait their allies 
fii., p. 11H>* Revor4i:l Homan toms and other antiquities 
have iH'oii distwertd hero; thoddekt a copper com of 
Homitian. A chnr ef Gratiaft, c«f wlver* and Sdme corns of 
Con-staiTlinc have ftl^n been found ; some silver and gold 
coins wore given by J. Smith, Khq., the former possessor of 
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the plgoc, to pr. Moore, bishop of Norwich. Besi^les those 
coipi rpuntJ both ip the inolosui'^ iihd in a fl^ld <!onttp:uous 
to the castle, there pave been fciind coawe nrpa, a silver 
spoon with a pointed handle, bpnc$ of cattle, <K»als, bnrnt 
wheat, rinj^s, keys, and a spear-head. This 

field is supposed to have beeh the bnrial-place. 

Tlw earliest modem no^'eof But^gh Castle i’iin the reign 
of Sigobert, f; 3 f», wheh Fili*iieus, an monk, having 

collected a company of religious persons, settled at Burgh 
f Jasllc, then called, according to Bede, Cnobershuvgh. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor, bishop Stigand held 
( 'nohcrshnrgh by spengb, The casUe was afterwards held 
by Robert do Burgh, from whom the present name is pro 
hahly derived. It was surrendered in tiie reign of Henry 
ITT., who, iit tho ‘iOtli year of his roign, gave iL tg (he mo- 
nastin y of Bromholde in the county of Norfolk. It after- 
wards camo into the possession of laymen. For somo cu- 
rious particulars concerning the mauor^ see Jvea' ‘ ( 5 uria-* 
uoiiuni,' from which much of the above information is do- 
rued ; Camden s 'Brittania,^ and tCiug's * MunirnenU An- 
liijua nUo a plan and view in the British MiHOum. Tho 
I’lan and view iu thU article wore made by \V, B. (duiUo, 
arcliitoct, iji 18 ^^ 4 , 



view of pcTfont *td« of GnriHnotmm with two of tins towtra and the Vortn 
Jhiotimmirt. 


BURGLARY, The derivation of this word is quite un- 
certain. By sofne writers it is supposed to have been intro- 
diK’od by the Saxons, and (o be conipoundod of Ourg, a 
ciibtle or house, and iarrou or lafro^ a thief. But Spelman 
concei%e5 thot Um term was introduced into tljo criminal 
law of England from Normandy^ and says that he finds no 
traces of Jt among the Saxons, (Spelman’s Olossan/, tit, 
BurglaHuy arfd fhmeseckm.) The offence of burglary at 
ctuninon law is defined to bo * a breaking and entoiing the 
dwelling house of another in the night, with intent to com- 
niil some felony wiihtu the same, whether such felonious 
intent be cxe^mfed or not.' By tho stulule 7 and 8 Geo. 
IV. c, 29, sect. 11, entering the dwelling-house of another 
with intent to commit a felony; or being in such dwelling- 
house and committing a felony, or in either case breaking 
out of the house in the night-time, wasdeclarofl to coiffetitute 
a burglary, and to bo punishable with death. Tho leading 
cluuMct elastics of this ofibneu arc, Jst, that it must ho cotn- 
mitied in the night-time, that is, at a time when poojdo are 
piosuuietl to bo ftleepiag ; and tlieroforo it is said m the 
hooks, that if there bo a sutUcient dawning of ‘ daylight or 
creifUKVufuni, either begun or left, enough to see u man’s 
face \>’iilial,’ when tlm oflPenre is comuiitt^, it will not be 
burglary. The reason of the rule is that tho offence, to bo 
complete, must be committed in tho dead of night, and 
it follows from tins reason that a burglary' may be com- 
tniitctl in tlie brighlcat moonlight 

2. There must be a breaking and entering of the house ; 
which parts of the offence however are totnpletcd by the 
robber tnei) breaking a pane of glasa and putting in his 
hand with a felonious intention. 

3. Tin? hbiiso bl-okcn mdst be the dwelling- faouue, or* ns 
it is called, the * thansioa-houso' of the person injured. By 
this is meupt that it must be a permanent dwelling, ani 
not a booth or tent ; and also that it must be tho pim?o of 
llio actual and personal residonco of man, and not a tamro 
stable, bam, or out- house: unles® such buildings are con* 


nected with tho duudliug-honso. Upon part of tho 
subject a great variety of nice distinctions have ari>^'u, for 
which wo refer to Housi^-nRUAKirTO. 

An indictment ftu- burglary is rurety p reunited or tried 
at the present day, unless in very aggravated caKos where 
capital punishment is probable, as several rt^eent statu tes 
have rendered the prosoewtiou for houae-breakmg a simpler 
and equally efficient proceeding. 

BUROOMxVSTER. BORGERMRISTRR, is the (iiie 
of tho chief magistrate of a municipal town, answu ing 
to the English ma)or. In tho German free toxins tho 
hiirgernu) inter in tho president of tho executive crnincil of 
the republic.. This is also tho case at iSurich. Bafud, S'chnfi- 
hansen, and some other Swiss cantons: wlnle at Bern, 
Froybnrg, and Luzcin, the coirospouding magistrate iti 
called schulthciss (in French ‘ avo’icv"), and in the rc-st of 
tho cantons jandamman ; which last is md a Gcunan but 
a Swiss term. 

rUJRGGS Iras been supposed to bo of U-muin origin, hut 
tho fact is, that, after the most Ciirelul research, it is harilly 
posMible to trace the existence of Burgos tauher hack than 
tho reign of Alphonso I. of Asturias and T.oori, as ho cido* 
nizrd as it were pan of that very (erritory, which Him 
hegtm to change its former name of Bardnliji, or Vilnius 
lia, for the modern one of Gastile. ^Soincof (Ik- new settlers 
havinjT constructed a few hnbitutions on the fine banks of 
the Arlanza and Arlanzon, formed - ix horonghs or hamiets, 

I vestiges of w'hich arc still recognizable at the hcimitagcs 
I of Santa Cruz, San .Juan JUuUi.'Ta, nod SaiiU (^o- 
1 lorn a. These six borouglH or hurgijs (a n.ime, according 
to Andreas Brnccio, Intrudiieod into Italy and Spain by their 
northern invaders) were incfu-jutratecl into a single or rather 
collect jvo horough. hv Diego Borcolos, whom Alphonso III, 

. directed, in ihoycar 881,(0 erect o castle on a commatiding 
' liill (*n the rigid, bank of the Arhnizon. As in p'Tccws of 
, timo tho Moors receded i'arther and further to tho 8. of 
' Burgos, the higher paits of the town were rihandonod fhr a 
i lower and more coinforlahle sitiudion towurds the phnn; so 
that the ruttf alta, the Hlreet which i.s nmv tho highest, wuji 
formerly the hm est of tho city, and probably the Yiest, since 
in it the native leading patriots, Feiman Gonzfilex. and the 
Uid, had once thoir palaces. A tiimnphal arch in honour 
I of the former hero, and the mnusolenm of Ihc second, now 
mark tho spot before c.overcd with those stvuctnrcp. 

As long tis Burgos was oiiim&Led by the prehcncc of its 
sovei'eign altcrniitcly with Toledo, commerce tlnurished, 
industry was excited, and rnanuractures were uniltipliecK 
Its crowded fairs displayed wealth and prosperity ; ond it 
was llie entrepot of till the tmlo that was carried on from 
the interior of Spuin AVith the several ports on tho Hay of 
Biscay. It was also the residence of an important factory 
of many foreign Ttierchants ; and tho once famous Segovinn 
wool tdoih was transmitted from this city to every quarter 
of Europe. Bat when Charles V. tranh|‘>ortod the scat of 
royally, in the beginning of the I6lh centun', fo Madrid, its 
prosperity began rapidly to decline, and in three general ions 
it was »o impoverished and depopulated, that its former 
40,00fi inhalatantfl and upwards dwindled to and kss, 
leaving to Burgos the bare honour, which it still retains, 
of being the eapiud of Old Castile, and of the province 
(parlido) and nrchbishopric of its oun name. 

Burgos retains a certain air of antiquity and departed 
glory. It is a largo but irregular city, lormmg a sort of 
semicircle, partly suiToundod hy antieut walls. Close (o 
them llowaihe AHanzon, which is crossed by three fioeMono 
hridgc.s leading to tho suburbs, called / Burgos bus a 
hoautiful promenade* onlivened by the intermixturo of de- 
lightful guldens, constantly refreshed with fountams of 
vrater. Another promenade for the winter and a j^cimtal 
burial ground (campo santo) have been recently added te 
the ornaments and conveniences of tho city. 8omo ol' ilic 
streets arc narrow and crooked, but others rac much 
better, es]^>€cially that leading to the cathedmh Of us 
numerous squares the only one deserving of notice '•tuods 
in the middle of the city* and is surrouiKled by □ j i;i//-a 
BUpportiid hy lofty pillars, over wdiich are some tolerably 
handsome houses. In the centre of this squaio the 
statue of HI. There are also other stHtucs which 

ornament thfe nublio placesv particularly some of t he foun- 
tains, with which Burgtw is well supplied. 'J'lm principal 
approach to tho city iaby the f>Hte of 8auta Maria, which 
opens on one of tho bridges above-men tiouod. Hus gate 
was built to oommemorato the fmmderfe ©f the Caatilian 

K2 . 
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monarchy and the illustrious men who contributed to 
its honour and aggrandizement, with Mhose statues it is 
also udornod. Among these arc Fernan Gonzalez, Charlos 
V., tboCid, and Diego PoTCi^lds. The best public buddings 
arc the hbtel de \illo, the palace of Vclazco, and tlie tri- 
umphal andi alroadv mentioned of Fcrnan Gonzalez, first 
OoLuit of Castile. I’he Cathedral, u very fine and well- 
preserved specimen of Gt^hie arehdeclure, was commenced 
in 1*221 by Ferdinand III., whom the Spaniards call St. 
Fcnlinund, but was not finished till some centurica after. 
This church is umbcllishcd with columiis, statues, and 
other ornaments of exquisite taste, especially at the en- 
lruu(‘es called del Perdon^ Pellejeria^ and It 

has in front two steeples, with magniflceut worked spires; 
and the octagonal chapel called del CondeatwhU is the 
finest part of its interior. 

The climate of Burgos is damp, and ono of the coldest In 
Spain, The manufactures are woollen cloths, stockings, 
baize, blankets, hats, and leather. Burgos has also twe 
washing establishments ilavadcroH) for wool, and most 
of that which is cxjujrted from Spain passes Ihrongh it. 
The surrounding country is very beautiful. The famous 
monastery of las Huclgus stands at a quarter of a league, 
and tliat of Miratioics at half a league S E. of Burgos, 
winch is 47 leagues or 112 in. N. of Madrid, It is in 42"' 
20^ 59" N, lat., ti® fi' 10^^ W. long, of Madrid, which shows 
how conveniently the northern road from Madrid to Franc 
passes through Burgos, (Minano; Labordt, Vntm^v Pit- 
iorefn^ue d Eapa^ne ; J'iage de E span a dc Don Antonio 
Ponz, tom. xii. p. 19, &c,) 

BlTRGOVNE, JOHN, supposed to he a natural son of 
Lord Bingley, but concerning wliose youthful history we are 
without information, was appointed Lieut. -Col. Commandant 
of the IcUi light dragoons m August, 1759. After serving 
at Belle Isle in I7ril. he joined the Portuguese army under 
command of the Count Dc la IJppe in the following 
year, and greatly di.stinguished himself by surprising and 
capturing the town of Alcantara, Before his return to 
England he was promoted to the rank of colontd, In 1761 
he was returned member of parliainont for the borough of 
Midhurst, and for that of Preston in 1768. A presumed 
political connexion with tlie Duke of Grafton exposed him 
to the invective of JuniiH, by whom he was treated with 
great severity. lie partook largely in the debates respect- 
ing tbc Falkland Islands in 1771, and in the following year 
he directed liis attention to the abu.ses supposed to exist in 
the government of the Hast Indies, While serving as a 
subaltern at Preston he hud sot^jretly inarripd Lady Char- 
lotte, daughter of tlte Earl of Derby, with whom, after a 
time, the offending couple obtainea rei'onciliation. This 
connexion first led him to write for the stage. His earliest 
dratnulic piece, * The Maid of the Oaks,* was written for a 
ffite champetre given at his father iu-law's seat (the Oaks), 
ill ,Iuno, 1774, by the Earl of Derbj, in honour of tho mar- 
riage of his eldest son, X.iOV(l Stanley, with Lady Betty, a 
tlaughl<< the Duke of Hamilton. LadyCharlottelJur- 
gtiyne died at Kensington palace without issue, June 5ih, 

1 776. during which jear and that preceding it Burgoyne 
scv\< d in North America. In the summer of 177 7 ho was 
eppuinted to tho command of a largo fur<;c ordered to 
penetrate from Albany on the Hudson river to (Canada, by 
tiio lakes. His numbers on paper were 8000 regulars, 
2000 Canadians, and IQOU Indians ; but of these there w'ere 
never really assembled mine ihan 7000 regulars, 1.50 Cana- 
dians, and 4(J0 savages. After some success in the early 
art of his o.Kpedjiion, and the capture of Ticpndcrogo, he 
ecame greatly slraiteucd for provisions, and more than 
ono of Ins detachaieutjs vvere cut off. Having crosrcd the 
Hudson lie encampt^fl at Saratoga, about 30 m. N. of Albany. 
Hero, in Octolwr^ he was surrounded by 1 8,000 Americans, 
itnder Generals Arnold and Gates, who, perceiving the 
nocefisity , to which tbeir enemy was reduced, prudently 
declined battle, tru^iling to wear him out. Thus disaa- 
trouxly circmnslanced, he opened a convention with General 
Gates, in which. the American commander at first asserted 
that the |:e^rca^,of the HrilisU was cut off, and proposed that 
they should ground their i.rms within their own eucump- 
inchts. He was answered with spirit to the first statement — 
that ‘ Lieut.-Gen, Burgoyne's aimy, however reduced, will 
never admit that their retreat is cut off while they have 
arms m their hands f and to tho second demand — ‘ This 
article is inadmissible in any extremity. Sooner tlian this 
army will content to ground their arms in their encampment, 


they will rush on the enemy, determined to take no quarter. 
And again, in similar language,-^* If General Gates does 
not mean to recctle from the 0th article, the treaty ends 
at once. Tlie army will, to a man, proceed to any act of 
desperation tathor than submit to that article/ 

It was finally retried that the British uoops should march 
otft of Uie camp with all the honours of war, and should 
be sent to Europe on condition of nut serving in Ame- 
rica during existing hostilities. The ministry in Eng- 
land received the news of this convention with profound 
indignation, since it was cbielly owing to it that Franco 
acknowledged the independence of the United States ; and 
the press was vigwously employed to shift the blame tVorn 
the cabinet upon General Burgoyne. Both an audience 
with tho king and a court-martial were refused ; and when 
he defended nimself in the house of commons, an attempt 
was made to exoludo him from that assembly, under pre- 
tciico that, as a piisoner of War, ho had no right either to 
speak or to vote : but the speaker having been appealed to 
deculeir in his favour. On that occasion he voluntarily u, 
resigned all his appointments. At a sulisequcnt period, 
wlum he wixs allowed to produce evidence before a com- 
mittee wbkdi had been appointed to inquire into the con- 
duct of Sir William Ilowe, tho testimony advanced was 
highly in Ihvour of his bravery and military knowledge. 

On the change of ministry at tho close of the American 
war, he wSs appointed Commauder^n-chief in Ireland, tlic 
last of his professional employments ; and he appears, on 
his resignation two years afterwards, to have do\oU;d 
himself entirely to lighter Ulerature. Ho contributed to 
the ‘ Ilolliad/ the ‘ Ode to Dr, Prettymaii,' and the * West- 
minster Guide/ A comic opora, tlxc ‘ l.,ord of the Manor,' 
had already appeared in 1780, ami in 1786 he attempted a 
higher species of comjmsition in tlic comedy of ‘ The 
Heiress/ Not long afterwards he adapted to the stage 
Sedaine’s historical romance * Richard Cmur de Lion/ 
His political career ended by bis being appointed one 
of the managers for eunducting tho impoachmenl of Mr. 
Hastings. During tho trial of Hastings, be moved and 
obtained tho censure of tho house upon Major Sw>tt, for 
an attack on the conduct of the (^ommillcu. Ho did not 
live till the conclusion of tho trial, but was cut ofl' by 
a sudden attack of the gout, on the 4th of June, 1792, and 
was buried privately in tho cloisters of Wehimm.ster Abbey, 

Tho dramatic and poetical works of Lioutenant-Gonoial 
Burgoyne were colloctcci in two small volumes m J808, and 
it is perhaps offering praise inodequate to his merits when 
we describe liim as a very agi‘ee;tiblft and clever writer. It 
would not be ju.st to subject his lighter theatrical pieces to 
grave criticism, and it may bo enough to say (;f them that 
aher the lapse of about fourscore years, ‘The Lord of the 
Manor' and * Richard Cttjur de Lioi/ still keep occasioiuil 
possession of tlie stage ; we know lug indeed where to find 
eight line.s of simpler or deeper pathos than the song 
* Encompass'd in an angel’s frame/ introduced into tlic 
former. Of ‘The Heiress/ it is most prohohle that the 
author of * The School for Scandal’ was a diligent student, 
and that he borrowed and improved some of its situations 
and dialogue, a process by no means uncommon with 
Sheridan. The ‘ Hail to tho Lyur' and ‘ The Weatminster 
Guido* are inferior in i>oint to scarcely any production in 
the witty volume of which they form a portion. (£f/e pre- 
fixed (o his W'orks.) 

BURGUNDIANS, a peop.e who settled in Guul upon 
the downfal of the Roman empire. Tlie origin of the name 
and of the people seems to be alike unknown. Pianchcr 
( * Hist dc Bourgogne ') lias very gravely stated and refuted 
the various conjectures oti this head. A Aivourito supposi- 
tion seems to have been that the Burgundiuns were de 
scended from the Homans. They arc montionod by Phny 
the elder, in his * Hist. Nat/ lib. iv. c, 28, under the name 
of Butf^undimee^ and he numbers them among dm branches 
of the great stock of the Vindili or Vandals ; Ptolemy places 
those Yindiliupo;! the lower Vistula. The Homan historians 
and orklbrs give us some intimation Of iheir disputes ami 
^ars with the Goths, the AlemOnnh and other barbarous 
nations. In the reign of the Roman Emperor Probus they 
came into conflict wiili the Romans ; Prcbus defeated thorn 
and their allies, who were of other branches of the Vandals. 

Ill the reign of Diocletian and Maximian they invaded 
Gaul in conjunction with the Aletnannl ; but their unwieldy 
host was destroyed by famine, pcsiilehee, and the sword. 

In the time of the Emperor Valentihiah I. t^y were at 
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variance with the Aleraanni, who dwelt between the Upper 
Rhino and the Upper Danube, on account *)f some brine 
sprinirs that were near the frontier of thoae two peoplo, which 
sU jvri!; timt the Burf^undians had moved IVotn tlmir seaU on 
the Vistula to tho country near the HUino. ValenUman. de- 
hirouft of humblin;^ the Alemannl, formed an alliances with 
the Bm-^^undians t Aramianua Marcehinua calls them Bur- 
gundii)^ who raised an army of 80,000 men, accordmi^ to 
Bomo writers, and advanced to the Rhino without expe- 
rienciufif any opposition from their terrified opponents. 
emperor, haviiij? humbled hU enemies, refused to perforin 
ills promises to his alHes ; and the Burundians Vaturoed 
homo highly disgusted with his broach of faith. In the reign 
of Honorias, about a.d. 406, or the beginning of 407, they 
invaded Gaul, like several other of the barbarous nations 
on the frontier, but it is doubted whoiher thejy acted con- 
jointly. Shortly after this we .find the Burgundians sup- 
porting Jovinus, who assumed the imperhil purple in oppo- 
sition to Honorius* The latter prince however made peace 
Ik with them, and ceded to tire m part of Gauh near the bunks 
of the Rhine (or confirmed ita previous cession by Jovinus), 
and from this cession ai\)se the Idngdom of Burgundy. About 
the sumo time tho Burgundians embraced tho Chnstian re- 
liyjon, at first under whut is generally termed the orthodox 
; afterwards they became Arians. Tlieir kingdom 
f‘;terwards inci'eased so far as to comprehend that part of 
which was to the cast of the Sa^ne and Rhfine (ex- 
tho coast of J^rovonco south of tho Durance), Savoy, 
and a part of Switzerland. 

(rundiearius *wus king of tho Burgundians at the time of 
their settloment in Gaul. Ho was engaged in wars at a 
sobsscquent period ivitU the Romans under .^Ktius (a.d, 43.) 
(u* 4;3f»), and sUBtained a great overthrow from Attila (a.d. 

4 )0, or thereabout). Among his successors were Girndeu- 
chus, and after Gundeuebus his four sons Gundobald, Godo- 
gisilus, Chilperio, and Godomav, who were said to be of 
Gothic extraction. Clotilda, or Clutildisk, wlio married Clovis 
king of the Franks, was the daughter of Cliilpcric. Clul- 
peric and Godeniar dying, or being lulled by Gundobald, 
according to Gregory of 'I'ours (whose account is however 
to bo received with groat distrust), the remaining bro- 
thers divided the kingdom betweeu them, and fixed their 
lesidencc, Gundobald at l..)on.s and OodegisiUis at Geneiu. 

Tho character of Gundobald has been very untUvourably 
loprosented by Gregory of Tours ; but perhaps Gregory ‘s 
imrtiality to the Franks or his desivo to win the favour of 
the Frankish kings influenced bis judgment. Gundobald 
was in favour ivlth llm Romans. Tho emperor Olybrius 
bestowed upon him, a. ft. 472, the title of patrician; and the 
usurper Glycerins rested on his support, llis eloquence, 
nis penetration, his quickness of invention, are celebrated by 
his panegyrists ; and liis luleraiit spirit will bo regarded in . 
the presont day »« at subject of just applause. Ho was an 
Arian, perhaps the fir^t Arian prince of his race, hui he did 
not persecute the Catholics. Thoir bishops assembled with- ; 
out interruption, and their churches preserved their endo>v- 
inoiU.s, The king attended tho discussions held by the ad- 
vocates of the two paitioB on their points of difference, and 
kept up a correspoudenoo wUU A^itus. tho Catholic bishop 
of Vienne. He improved the lawA of hU kingdom, and even 
Gregory admits that his alterations' wei'o made with the 
view of rendering the condition of tho old inhabitants of the 
country more tolerable, and of uoftoning the barbarism of 
hU Hurgunchans. 

In the year 500 Olindubald was attacked by Clovjs king 
of the Franks* whose^ ambition and niilUaiy talents were 
raising the Franks to the supremacy of Gaul. Gundobald 
applied to his brother Ibr aid against an enemy whom both 
had cause to fear., , - Oodegisilus eonsequently joined him; 
hut this treacherous broiheir was in secret alliance with tho 
Franks, and in tho battle which was fought near Dijon, lie 
went over to them. Gundobald wsj a in consequence de- 
feated and fled to Avignoau whore be fortified himself. 
Clovjs pursued him to lhU A?Hy, and besieged lum tbe^-e ; 
but mooting wvth siou ter resistance tlfan ne eicpecteth> ho 
concluded % peace with Gundobald, on omiditbnof a tribute, 
which lire Uttermtterw^aids refused to pay. » 

In this treaty Clovis neglected to seoure the mteresta of 
GodegisiluSi who had by tins time overrun his brother'# do- 
mniioiis and entered Vienne in triumph. Here Gvindohald 
came ujwn him by surprise, Insiegcd the city, anjcl having 
taken iL caused Godegisilus, who hud taken refuge in the 
chuwdi dfthe Arians, to hi put to death. From this time 
Gundobald reigned cner the whole kingdom of the Bur- 


gundiatw. lu tho latter part of his reign he gavo the Ca 
tholics reason to believo that he had ombmecd their \iews ; 
but it U very questionable if ever he renounced Ariumsm ; 
end it may be doubted if he designed anything more than to 
cajole tlie Catholic prelates* and to avert hy their mediatimi 
tho hostility of CloviSi who was a Catholic. Gundobald 
died A.D. 51 

»SigiHmund, the son and successor of Gundobald, liad be- 
come a Catholic during bis reign, Soon after his 

ac<;essieu a coumnl of bishops was held ; and from thw 
prelates who attended it, the eKtontof the Burgundian king- 
dom is inferred, Sigismund puMishod, about a.d, 517, a 
Collection of the Burgundian laws, which is $ti|l extinil. 
Those law# ooutain for the most part the original ciistotn# 
of the Germans, buch as are found in the reeprds of other 
German nations. Sigisrnund was twice married, and had 
children b^ each wife : by his first wife, who was daughter 
ol‘ Theodoric, king of tho Ostrogoths of Italy, he had a sou, 
Sigeric, and a daughter who was married to Theudenc, or 
TUierri, the Frankish king of Auslrasia and son of Clovis;. 
This son, upon an unjust Buspicion instilled into hiiii by 
the children of his. second wife, he put to death a.d. 522. 
This act wiia the ruin, of Sigismund. He lost his peacf^ 
of mind, which he tried in vain to recover by a termiorary 
retirement to the monuste/y of St. Maitricc on the Rlionc 
(which he had foundotl or re-established), and by other 
observances which the religion of the time# diotaiod. 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, his surest siqiprnt 
against the power and ambition of the Franks, was en- 
raged lit the murder of his gi'and^ni ; the afl'ections of 
Sigismund's own subjects were alienated ; and the calami- 
ties which o\ertook him were rc;jar(icd us judgments of 
heaven. In 523 Chlodoinir, Clotaire, and ChildelwH, three 
of the sons of CIums now dead, instituted by their motlior 
Clotilda, attacked the Burgundian kingdom, to Whi<‘h they 
pretended to derive a claim by their mother. Si^istnund 
was defeated and dolivcred up by his own subjects into the 
hands of Chlodomir, by whom lie was carried to Orlt ans. 
Goilomar, his hroiher, assumed the mdnagomont of affairs, 
and rGco\ered those cities which the Franks had taken. 
Chlodomir uj-ion this ordered iSimsinund, with his wife and 
some other persons, to bo put to deuth. Godomar Succeeded 
to the crown. 

Chlodomir, having perpetrated this crnel deed, set out 
against the Burgundians, assisted by s^ime troops sent to 
him by his brother Thierri, kln^ of Austrasia, who had 
raarriod the daughter ofBigismupd, as already noticed t but 
ho fell in battle hear ViCmne a.d. 524. This, event rolurded 
for a time the ruin of the Burgundian kingdom, which stood 
for about ten years longer. In 534 Ohildebhtt and Clotaire, 
sons of (ilovis, and Theodtbert, Son and successor of Thierri 
king of Auslrasia, made an entire Conquest of it. Go- 
doniur was taken prispiioi^, and passed the nest of his days in 
captivity; and froni this time the' Biirgundiafts disappear 
fi’um history a# an indepchdent nation. They haVo inaced 
Irausmittcd llicir name to latcrlimos, for One of the divisions 
f tho Franki&h monarchy was called from them Burgundy 
or Bourgogne, and the appellation has been inherited by 
one of tlie finest provinces of modern France. [Boim- 

€0«NK.] 

The Burgundians, like the other Germans, enjoyed a 
considerable share of poliliciil freedom. Their laws were 
enacted by the advioo of the wliole nation ; and When those 
law# were proniulguted by Sigismund, they i-etauied their 
Germanic features : murder wa^ however punished hy deatii. 
They borrowed some things from the Roman laws, and the 
provincials who bud beoii accustomed to those laws were 
allowed, at least in many instances, to retain them. When 
a Roman and a Burgundian happened to be at variance, a 
judge was appointed fmm each nation, Tlie Burgundians 
are iii their own distinguished by the designation 
Barburt. 

The Burgundians yetainM their constilutiou under the 
dominion of tlm Franks ; but they obliged to pa\ tri- 
bute, and to serve them in their wars; and in the Frankish 
laws their subjection was mad0 apparent by the infciior 
yaluation^f their lives. The death of aBuryjundian might 
be alonedTof by a payment of one hundred and sixty solidi, or 
shilKngs; that of a. Frank for not Rss than two hundi-ed. 
(Mascou’s /JiViofy of ih» AnCi^it Germam, translated by 
Uediank) 

BURGUtiDY. [BoTJRGoaNK.J 
BURIAL. [iNTKRMiiNr 1 

BURIATES, THE, constitute one of the three great 
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divisions of nations into which the Mongols divirlc 1 ; 
tho two otl^^ra are the Mongol* themselves and the Kulith, 
or Calmucks, The Buriatos inhabit the mouutuinons coun- 
try imdoHing the Lake of Baikal on the W. and H., from the 
mouth ol‘ the river Bargoosin on the It. bide of tiio lake to 
the wourcc* of the Lena on the W» ; so that more than ono- 
Imlf of il3 shores are in thoir posse, ssicni. I'jSey ovo iiiso 
found to a cDOHidcrablo distance^ perhaps upwards of luo 
Uiiles, from iU shot'es. 

In the form of their body llu^y do not ilifthr from the 
Mongols* and there is such a rcsemblauco between tJu* 
language spokoii by these two nations that they nre soon 
enrudoil to understand ouij another; vet the buigiuigc of 
the Buriabes is f^aid to he uxucli luii^her in lU pronuncitricMU 

Those tribes of the liuriiitos wUirh live on the jN.W- 
shores of tUti Baikal lake aio pagans, like tho oilier n 
ofSilRMia, ami have udoplad that kind of pacani<ui whi'’}j 
is cjilhal Shamaniijm. But ll\o tribes which oeeopv the 
country to the of the lake bavo* oudnaci'd llui }'ii-b 

dhism of the I<.ainus. Ihiriati's are said to [u)S'-'es,:i a 

litcralmc which yirobably consists of tboolfc^icad nml nuda- 
physicnl wnlinr^, 

A simill number of the Kin-i.tles culrivate th.’ gvonml, 
but by fill the ureuier uuinbe! un ibe prednci* vd’ iUoir 
luird.s. They ha’-c uumonnm hi*dies orb'.is->es, bbu-k caUle, 
and sheep ; also a small miniber of (‘aie*'h;, which in v.iuter 
lime ure sewed up in blankets to defend them f;om the 
eflbcts of tile intense fro- L Their cduef sveuh ii eeiisist,* of 
hot SOS, of A'hkdv tliey eat tlie lledi and drink ;he rndf., 

Tlio Bnriaies have made eoivnleiablc jn’ c levs .n some 
of the arts of civilized life, f^peeiaby in w-ci^ir.g ir.'u and 
in fanning. I'liey aro well aespiaintc i with the art of jibi'ing 
iron with sils'er. and they Inivs* u very sunjde method of dfdng 
It,, wlneh is dcbcnhed in the tra\ols of (Jeor'in d’be art ui 
taiinni;; is nn)> praerisod b) the wnnn'a, wliu evince lu this 
hrauch of iudustv) gieat ingemiily mid nimdi taste. The 
WiiniLii aloO make all the woollen slunk w meh uio in cso 
mnong them fur diesses, blankets, covers f>r tlmir dwell- 
ings, ikil. 

As they are obliged frequently to chunge their pl ici s of 
abode to proimre jeasture for their herd ,, they have ditfereni 
(IwidhugH for summer and winter; hut it .seems that, both 
kinds arc convenient* and vvcdl adapted to the <diinale and 
their circum,stancoi. 

Many of the Buriatos arc rich. On the NAV. of the 
TLukal they seldom pos.sess above 100 heads of animals of 
ull kinds, and very rarely ftliO or 1000 ; but those to the S.E. 
of the lake liavo soiiiolirui's many thousands. 

Aoeordiiig to the most recent infonnatmn Jbo number of 
all the Buriales subject to Russia who aro able to bear arms 
amounts to 73,000, which would give a popnbition of bo- 
tvvoen ‘iOOjOOO and 300,000 souIh. Betwoon SeJensk and 
NertsliinsU is the residt;n <‘0 of the rhdiesl of tludi princes 
(culled., who, according lo Cochtano, has about 

I'd, 000 subjects, ((b'orgi, Pallas, (kichidnc) 

BURKiNY, dKAN Lli'VKSQUK l)K, was bom m 
Rlicirns i; 11c went to Pan- m 1713, and tlujv? 

a)tphcd liims,elf strcriuousiy to plul dogiv'ul and hisloacid 
studu>.. After several years be went to iioUaiul, where in 
I'ngcy'jd wjiIj J)e St. ll yaciij)^be m the eompdation of r 
III : i'y jqunial culled ‘ L'luiropc suv.mto,’ wiucii bifgau 'u 
l.peur at La Hague, indauumv, 1 7 I and was t ojitimus 
1 b 17‘-10, Xt is one of tlu‘ bc.si joiunais of tied peiiod, nm 
contains many interesting artw-les (lu the lueruUii* me 
jadiLical history of the times, Tlie collection of * L’Enrepe 
suuinfe’ forms J2 vols About one half of iho pain rs 

were written by Buriguy. tJe published abio *Trmle de 
ViiuLorilc du Pivi»o, dmv.s Icipn I ses droits sont Atablis, et 
ivduits a lours justo^ borues,’ i vobs. 12ino., 17‘iO, a w'ork of 
close reusuvong, on a subject which is vei7 intneato and Inis 
<'ause<l itmch controversy among (Juibolics, The author 
protbsscs the pnueiplos of the (falib an idmrcli, and earnus 
ihcui to a very great length. The quc.itious of (ho sub- 
ordiuption of the poiio to the cuuneik-,— -of ihe falhhiliJy of 
the pope and of the Roman church itself, and of (he con- 
scqitent right of ,tLo Catholic world, in such n coutingoncy, 
to rluxisc another pastor, — of the indcp^nidence oi’ the 
Ifobops* e£|K>c.'*qHJy matters of duifipUne, fxc., me all dis 
cursed at length. The ' Histoire de la .PhiLosopbie Paymiiic,’ 
\rJL],\\ as afterwards ro-pui dished at Ihiris under tlie title ot 
* Tlic.diigio Payeuue ; ou, i^onlimens dc,i philo?.opho» ct des 
]icu)dcs pasens les plus pciebres, sur Dicii, tiur 1 'dme, et sur 
ics devoirs do 1 homixie/ H vols* 12uio,, Paris, 1764. This 
second alitiou is mudi superior to the first* aud is con^ 


sidered by some as Bnrigay s bes^t work. Bruckor wrote 
some oritical observations on the first edition, in his * Ottuuj 
Vindelioum/ Apgsburg, J7.31. Bungny having returned 
to Paris, was rnada a mmnhcr of the Aeadcmy des B<?bes 
Lettrofi. His other works are, ‘ HiistoiroO^lndralc de Sicile,* 

2 vols. 4to., 1745, a work of great research, and one of the 
host on the submet. — * Tniitfi de Porphyre louchant Vahsti- 
ncnco dcH Viandes,' translattvd from the Greek of poi fdiy- 
rius, with the Life of Plotinus, 12mo,, 1747. — ‘ Histpiro 
dcs Ri^voiutions de rErnpirc do Goustaiitinople dcpuis la 
foudation do oetto VdJ^e jiu^u’iX Tan 1453,’ 3 vols, 8vo,, 
1750. The last book «*onta,jn8 a retrospect of the various 
conti'im'r.des, ruptures* and attempts at a reconciliation 
between the Greek church and that of Rome. — La Yic 
dc Crot'ins, aveo rHisioire do si'S ouvragos ct dcs uego- 
( ifttions auxtpudle^ il fnt oiiiplo)iV 2 voL. 1 752. — ‘ La 

Vie d’Erasmede RotUu'dam/ 2 vols. 12mo., 175 7, with uvany 
inivroatiu" p!irti<5uUirs concerning the age of Krusmu?^. This 
work was translated into German bj Resebo, with additions, 

2 vols. 8vjo, Halle, 17B-b — ‘ Vio do Bo.<siict/ l2mo., 1701.^- 
‘ Vie du Cardinal du Perron,’ 17GS. These two lust bu>- ^ 
riraphies ai'o considoroil much inferior to the two pro* 
reding.- ^ ‘ Lett re siu* les l>omi^l6i (b Voltaire uvee ]\f, do 
St, Hyacinthe,' 8vo., London, 1 780. Bnrigny wrote also a 
number of <bssortatioris, which aro inserted lu the ‘ Rccueil 
lies Mf'moircs do l Aciidibnie dcs Belles Lettres.’ H*s 
learning was vt'ry extensive, mid Ins memory CKceliont, hut 
his Myle is cold and rather ddruae. Buriguy was amiable 
and unprideuding ; lie lived entirely for study, and bo w'a^ 
iniu-h Miipiised when, in his old age, ho learnt'd tliut Louis 
WT- bud l)ct»towed on him a pension of'iiKJU francs. Tie 
died at Paris, in October, 1705, nincty-lbiir years td' age, 
biiving pivscrvod his m<*ntal faciiltios to the last. D.wuer 
w rol(‘ bis eulogy for the Acadeio) , of whieii lu; \va.T> a mem her. 

TUJRliM. |Gn\VEu] 

BHHKB, EDMUND, wa , !;eru in Dublin on the 1st of 
Juuuar}, 1 730, U. S. liis fadin’, Uiediiud BurKe, or 
Bourke, a Protestant, and the sou of a gentlemmi *4 landed 
propm'iv in tlie co of Cork, was an aUoniej in large prac- 
tice. IIi.s mother Wii>, a Miss Nagle, a t’atholie. buL, She 
was, it se^nis, great niece, ot Miss Ellen Nagb;, wlio married 
SGvmins Spmiscr, the oldest sou of the |K)id. ICdmuud, 
v'iiojie t hnsiian uamo may possibly have descendiol n* biiu 
fri)!n the author of the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ was the sccoud of 
tluoc sons, who, with a daughter, were all that grew U]> of 
a familv of hairtoen or fifteen children. 

Ml. Piiur, in hih ‘ Ldb of Burke’ (2<1 edit, vok i. p. 7), in 
refuting the eummon calumny th.it Burke entered pohtieal 
|if<; almost a penniless u(lvontur<u-, has stated that be 
‘ jvccited from his family at various times a sum little abort 
of20,000f./ a fact of w'hicdi he was as.surcd from unques- 
tiouublc authority, and which was frequently mentioned by 
the late k>r. l.uwrcnco lo Bui kc’s friends. Bui the ])roper 
ouihonty Ibr this hu’t is a document which appeals to have 
been overlooked by all his biographers. We refer to the 
preface or inlroduciion, extending lo ne*^rly seventy pages, 

I prefixed by his cxia-utors to the celebrated ‘ ObsurMitions 
I t>n the (amduct of the Vlmunty in the Session of 1703,’ 

‘ wiien that pamphlet wa.s first published iti an autliemic 
form immediutely after his death. This mtaresting stato 
tiK'iit, v\diich re\iowsAhc whole of Burke s liistory. luul is 
lull of furious and valuable matter, is not found in anv of 
the <’o]lcciod editions of liU works, having probably been 
withdrawn In order llnit it might be incorpmatod m tho 
li!b of Inui long promiHed by liia principal executor. Dr. 
King, tbo lute bishop of Ri>chestor, which however has 
i)c\er appeared. The passage relating to the nialtcr now 
betbre us is tis follows: — ‘He wius daily vilified ua aji 
obscure and needy adventurer, yet ho did not tell, what he 
had in liis hands the raean.s of substantiating, that he was 
sprung from a fiimjly autiontly ennobled in several of its 
brandies, and possessing an ample estate, which hi* grand- 
father had actually enjoyed; nor that lie bad lumsell’ sunk 
a handsome competency in his adherence to Ins party. 
Once, and but once, iu debate, he was pix>vuked to declare 

bi.s private circumstances He said, that by 

the death of u brother w hom he loved and lamented Im 
had s’MM'.ecdori to upwards of 20,000/*; part of which lu? 
liad fijient, and the rest then remained to be spout iu the 
^ indiqiendcnt support of his principles.’ It may he oh, revved 
that what is hero aflirmeil about liis grandfather liaiiti 
actually enjoyed the ancestral estate is contrary to the 
c<uinnoii statement. Mr. Prior s account »*, that4he e-^lulo 
in question, which was in the county of Limerick, had boon 
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' some fimo k\ the troubled period between 1641 
and Hi5:^‘ mwl that Edmund's great jjr and rather the 

first of ilio family \n'io removed Uy tbo county of Cork, 
wliere ho had another propeity, which he loft to his de- 
scendants, Tois last esttito was of comparatively small value. 

Young Burke, whoso health in his childhood was very 
dohemUv being sent to live with his grandfather ip the 
county of Cork,, was first put to school at the viUagG of 
Oastlelown Roche, where lie is 8Upj>o«ed to have remained 
about five yeais. On his return to ^uhlin he wati 6cnt tf^ a 
schfjol jji that city; but he was removed in May, 1741. 
along with his two brotliers, to the claainictil academy at Bal- 
iitoro in the noanly of Kildare, wliich had boon established 
some years bofom by John Barcrofi and Amua Strettel, two 
memburs of the Society of Fnonds, and has ever sinco sulv- 
sisted under (lie direction of persons of that communion. 
When Huvke was sent tliere* the im^titntion enjoyed a very 
high reputation under the managomcnl of Abraham 
ShackleUm, a QuaUin* of superior talents and learning, who 
%ad hootj brought over from Yorkshire to oouducl it about 
dfteen yours before. Hero Burke reuiuined for about three 
years, during winch time ho always considered that he hud 
act:|iurGd the most vulnublo of his mental habits. With 
Richard Shacklolon, the only s<»n of his nuisUns and aftcr- 
\varJ.4 his sucwissor in the school, he preserved an intimate 
fnendsiiip to tho end of his hfo. 

On h?ttving BnUhorc Burke proceeded in April, 1744, to 
Trinity (Vdlege, Duldiii, wliere ho <3oes not appear to hate 
greatly distinguished hunsolf; but on the 2Cth of Min, 
1740, he was elected a scholar of the house. Ho com- 
menced A.B. the of Februtii'y, 1718, and proceeded 
A.M. in l7ol. Meantime* having been intended for tht? 
English hiU\ he had entered at the Middle Temple on the 
‘.i.'trd of A pril, 1747; and in the beginuing of 1750 ho left 
Dublin for bondon. 

Of his Ic'jiil stiidic)^ nothing is known with eertainiy ; 
hut it is probable that the atlraclious of literature and 
politics soon wdlulrow linn from all thoughts of the law ixa 
11 profession. U in believed that bo boeauio a writer in the 
newspapers and periodical publications almost immediatoly 
tin liis arrnal in London. About 17:y2 or 175.1 ho is >,}ud 
to bate offto'od himself as a caiulidute for the professorship 
of logic III the university of Glasgow, and to have been un- 
successful; hut the wholo of tins* story is considered very 
dmilittbl, and the records of tho university do not afford 
tho ineuiis of settling tbo que^ttiou* as* it is nut the practice 
in elections to rc’gister any narne.^ but tho»f3 of the Buccess- 
fnl candidates,^' About the your 17,55 ho had formed 
the dc.sign of going to America, where some place under 
government hfid boeu offered liiiu in one of the provinces. 
This project however, which he seenris to have entertained 
fvjr upw ards of two years, he finally gave u]> ui consequence 
of the oppoHition of his father, vvliom he luid already dis- 
pleased by his ahundonment of the bar. 

His first siqmrate literary work, so fur us is knoam, ap- 
peared in 1756, in the form of an octavo pamphlet of 1 06 
pages, entitled * A VimlicaUon of Natural Society, or a view 
of the miseries and evils arising to mankind IVom every 
speciea of artiftcud socioty, in a letter to Lead * ^ ^ by 
a Ittte noble writer.* This is — especially r>r a young man 
of tWenly-siK — in all respects a very ivmarkable produc- 
tion. lii tho first pliu'c, the imitation of the style and 
inannisv of Lord Rdingbroke, by wdiom tho ‘ Vindiotitioif 
affects to bo writien, is so skilfully managcil that when it 
first appertrodt without tho preface explaining tJie design 
which now introduces it, oven somo persons eminent in the 
literary world— Lord ChcBtorfield and Bishop Warbiirton 
among ntliera-^re ssiid to have taken it for a genuine pro- 
duction. Btft, wiihout reference to its tnoril as im imita- 
tion, thewyl© is throtighout singularly flowing and IniL 
h^nt : aurl indeed it would, we ^pprenend, be diiOcuU to 
mention any |4iece among Lord Bohtigbt-oke‘» compositions 
in which the same Bpirit and eloquence are so long sustained. 
The performatnjie however is chiefly (h^rVing of attention 
as indicating the pcwmliar direction that mind of the 
author had already taken in upeculating Upon the «tih|ectft 
which he hlitidUiB, and as proving how early there had been 
formed in it at least ite of that philosophy of rnomls 

and of aoeicty which may l>o traced in all bis wriiDh^S ttnd 
his tiuhisequent puldio cortetuct, Tho following 
containing the key to the pui*poise of the parapidet* wttl he 
Hi orfee rehijimisod hv all who are ftttniliar W'lth bis writings 

* ComtnotiicuUon frcim 


on the ttevoluthm, as identical in spirit witli the 

whole tenor of those hU latest productions ; and his various 
speeches ou tho American war are all marked and iunvudod 
by the same cmi of thought, which may bo dofluotl gcuo- 
rally txH a d^J> senso of the incompoteilcy of the humim 
niind whOri; jiving itself up to spoculativo ingenuify, and ro 
jecting all tight and .guidance fVom the experiem^e of past 
agos, and ujl roga*^ for thing>i acluRlIy o'J.tablislicd, to cope 
with ibo (‘otnplfx problem bf re-drraiigiUg srjcit'ty ; and, 
derived from thcs« feelingfi, ft Vehement aversion to the in 
Iroduclion iuU) the praefitx? of Btatasmanship of any thing 
appertaining to what may he called the metaphysics of 
social plulosophy : — The editor is Batisflod that a niiml 
which has no re.straiiu from u sense of its own ivCakness, of 
iU subordinate nmU in the Croatian, and of the extreme 
danger uf lolling the imagination loose upon soino subjects, 
may very pUusibly attack everything, the tnost excellent 
and voneraole ; that it woukl nbt he dinicuh h) oriticisie the 
creation itself; and that if we wore to examine tho divine 
fabrics by our ideas id’ reason and fitnobs, and to use tbo 
sumo method of attack by which some men have assaulted 
revealed religion, we might, with «» good (jolour, and with 
the same succcks, make tho wisdom and power of God in 
his creation appear to many no hotter than fooU.diuoHb.' 

A few months uftoi* this pamphlet ho publishe I iiis * Phi- 
losophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Subiinuj and Hoautiful,' whitdi however be is said to have 
begun when be was only nincicou. The leading do<arine 
]‘ropounde<l in this essay is, that the fecUng of the mhlinw 
means the delight we cxperuniow whenever wo have un 
idea fff puin and danger, without being aetuaily in such 
circuniskmces ; and that tbo feeling of the hmutiM 
tho delight that is cxcitcil in us bv all such qualii)os in 
things as iuduc<j in us a sonso of alVoction and ttuderiiesB 
or some other passion the most nearly r^BOinbliug these, 
v\hlle wo are )ct altogether uuaflected by tho physical pas- 
sion the objetit of which is tlj« V>eauty of women. These 
vievvs arc lUustmtctl by many ingenious and striking ob,ser- 
vatu>n-> : but tho spirit of Ihowork on the whole is certainly 
rather cvuical than metaphysical. It was nowever very 
well received by tbo public, uml irmnediately brought the 
uutlior into much uotico. 

This year, Buiko, having gone to Bath to re-ostab)iRh 
his health after an attack of illness, and having there taken 
up In'; residence with his eountrymau ami distant relation, 
Dr. (Jhrislophor Nugout. a physician, formed uu attachment 
to that gcntlomaa’a daughter, ami married her. Dr. Nugent 
was a GulhoUc, but his daugiiter hiwl been brought up a 
Bresb>terian by her mother, who is said to have been a 
very rigid one. ^ 

In April, 1757, Dodslcy, who had been the publisher of 
the ‘Inquiry ink) the tSubluuo and Beautiful/ brought out 
* An Account of tho European *Sotilemeiits in America/ 
in t! \olh. Bvo., a potfonnance of which, ulihough it has not 
found a ])lacc in any collected edition of his works, there 
can bo little doubt that Burke v^as tho author. Indeed his 
receipt to Dodsley for the copy money, fitly guineas, was 
sold a few mouths ago by Evans «l an auction of auta^ 
graphs. The work, allhough#omcwhat umrqually written, 
is an animal cd and inlcreytiyg bketch of American hibtory 
up to tho date of iis publication; the gouerul views arc 
often ingenious and comprebeusive, and the information is 
the result of wry considerable reading, d'he fondness for 
the study of tho subject of commerce, bj wiiich Burke was 
udorwaids .v> much distinginsliod, is strongly displayed in 
this early pix^rlncliou. 'My principal \iew,' lie says in bis 
preface, ‘*iu treating of tbeVevovul s^>ttlements, was to draw 
everything towards their trade, which is the point that 
coneevns us the most materially / and one of his mmirk.^ 
in tho body of tho work U, that whereas at the time when 
HCtUemoniB in America w'erc first foruicd by the SpaninnK 
and Portuguese, ‘tho spccidutivo knowledge of trude niad^; 
no part of the study of t?ic .elevated nr tlnnkuig part ol 
iniuikiod, now it may lie jUstly reckoned amongst the 
iibieral Bcioncen'. and it makes one of the mdst co;it.idcrid)]e 
branches df pulitieal knowledge/ 

There ilsev^ry reaeon to believe that Burke hail already 
scTiouBly dete/mir^V^d to devote his wdiole sfrengt’u to the 
attuminent of political diatinetioru With .such views ho tti 
to work vigorously to store his mind with ilie knqwkdge 
mos^t necessary for an orator and *fl:itosman, making his 
la^nirs ia a writer for tho «« wed ns hiS priyatd stu- 
dies, subservient to this ambilion, He had been tor home 
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tirae cmployfed on a history of Knfjliintl, and thU year 
^hc ts of the work were prirHcd by DorUley in quarto. But. 
alihou}j:h uji mueli tnore was written as brink's down the 
narrative to the end of the roign of John, tlie publication 
was li>r some reason or other given up* The whole lias 
been primed from the author'^ papers since his death. He 
soon after engaged in a w^ork which occupied much of hU 
aUerUioii for many yean?, and which indeed he is understood 
to have in some degree superintended to the end of his 
life, the ' Annual Register,' the first volume of which, for 
the year 1758, was ]»uhli.shod by Dodslcy in June of the 
following year, (Awivu\l Rkoisteu.) For the preparation 
of this work, which from the first was highly suecessfuk 
Jliirke appears to have been paid by Dodsloy at the rate of 
lOOA per volume. 

He had now become very generally known in the literary 
circles of London, and also to many persons of political 
coiise<iucnco. Among the latter was the popular Irish 
nobleman, the late Lord Charlemont, during a longlife one 
of the most distinguished members of the Whig connexion 
an lielaud, IIis lordship introduced Burke in 1759 to Mi*. 
William Gerard Hamilton, better remembered by the name 
of S in glo-^ Speech Hamilton. AVhen Lord Halifax, who 
Wns H a niiiton’h patron, went over to Ireland as lord-lieu- 
tenant. in 1761, Hamilton accompanied him as chief secre- 
tary, and the lotter ofibred the place of his private secretary 
to Buiko. The offer was accepted, and Burke now returned 
to his native country, there to make his first entrance upon 
public life. 

This connexion however did not la.st kmg. Burke’h 
activity and the usefulness of his services to the govern- 
rrtont soon acquired for him much consideration,' and in 
April, 1763, a pension of 300/. per annum on the Irish 
establishment was settled on him ; but having been instru- 
mental in procuring him this reward, Hamilton, whose 
nature was intensely selfish, appears to have conceived that 
he had thereby entitled liirnsolf to Burke’s services and 
servililv for Ufe, as much as if he had paid him the money 
out of his own pocket. On discoverjng this, Burke imtnc* 
diotely threw up the pension, after Imving cmjoyed it onlj 
a year, and broke with his patron for o^cr. 

When tiio Marquis of Rockingham was called to the 
head of afiairs, on the breaking u}j of the adiniinstratiun of 
Mr. George Grenville, in Julv, 1765, ATr. BnrUe wna, on 
the recommendation of severaf common friends, mid espe- 
cially, it is said, of Mr. Filzhcrbert, mcinhcr for Derby. J 
uppomted to the situation of private sccrctarj to the new 
premier. Ho has himself, in his ‘ Appeal fiuin the New 
to the Old Whigs’ (written in .luly, 1791), given u.s the 
date of his appointment— the 17th of July, which way. just 
a week after the nominatiDii of the Marquis as First Lnrd 
of the Treasury. ‘This July,' he sms, speaking of him- 
self ill the third person, ‘ it will be twenty-six yours si nee 
he became connected with o man who^^e memory will ever 
ho precious to Englishmen of all parties, as long as the 
ideas of honour and virluo, jiublic and pi ivule, ure under- 
stoiKl ami hcrishod in this nation. That memory will bo 
kept aliM* with particular veneration by all rational and 
lionoinable Whigs. Air. Burke entered into n connexion 
with that party, through fllat man, at an age far from 
rav. r/id imuraturc ; at those, years when men are all (hey 
intr ever likely to become; when he was in the* prime aiuj 
Vigour of his life; wlien the powers of his understanding, 
siccording to their standard, were at tlic best ; his mcincry 
exeroised, bis judgment formed, and bis reading much 
fresher in the rt‘coll(*ction. and nnicli readier in the upplica- 
lion, than now it is.' He was also, as soon as the houses 
re- assembled, bruuubt into parliament ns membci* for 
AVLMidover in Buckiiigbauisbire, u borough belonging to 
Lord Verney. In tiie jircface to the * Observations on tho 
Conduct of the Minority,' already referred to, it is said, 

* He declined tnKmg any salary lor bis employment under 
Lord Utickingham, as secretary to the First Lord of the 
Ti^easury, and at his own oqst ho obtained a seat in par* 
liftment.’ 

iSubordinalc os waa his nominal post, Burke nuiy bo said 
to liave bcirome irnuu'diately the animating .spirit and chief 
moving powcf* of Ibis ndmimstralfon. The very day he 
to^*k Ins stent in the House of C^omtuons, the 1 4th of January', 

1 7o(;. he is stated to have mken part in the debate on the 
address of thanks, and to lune been complimented on his 
appciivancc in vei^ flattering terms by Mr. Pitt. No account 
of his speech how'evcr, and indexed tio notice of its delivery^ 


is given in tho common report of the debate ; and tins is 
tho more remarkable, aa that report (whieh was published 
at the time by itself in a pamphlet, pretended to have l>een 
printetl at Paris) m umlerfitood to havo been in part pro- 
pared by l>()vd Chavleniont. But tlicro is no doubt that 
Burke immediately became one of tlio most active and 
efficient combatants in the ministerial phalanx. Probably 
no man ever entered jurrliament so well trained and accora- 
phshed by previous acquirements and intellectual disci- 
pline. But the natural ascendency of the man showed 
itself perhaps still mor# remarkably in tho part he sustained 
in ihte out-of-doors oonsultations and movements of hiS 
party. The great nuestien which tho Ilockingliam admi- 
nistration wasbrouglit in to settle was that of the American 
Stamp Act; and the pnident and conciliatory measures by 
which the rising ktorm in the colonies was at this time al- 
layed, are understood not only to Have been originally sug- 
gested and planned by Burke, but to havo been mainly 
mdebted to his indefatigable activity, and zealous, perse- 
vering, and persuasive tidvocacy, for their final adoption by 
the various sections of tho ministerial body* 

When I.x)rd Rockingham and his colleagues were dis- 
missed on the 30th of July, ncf), Burko*s pen was called 
into rcKpiiflUion to prepare such a mani^'e^to for the public os 
was thought to be called for in the circumstances. This 
task he executed with much effect in a brief hut pithy stpto- 
mont, under the tillc of ‘ A Short Acct>iTnl ol' a late Short 
Administration.' 

‘ There are who remember,’ he informs us in his ‘ Appeal’ 
already quoted, ‘ that on the removal of the Whigs, in iho 
3 car 1706, ho was a» free to choose another connexion as 
any man in the kingdom. To put himself out of the way 
of the negotiations which were then caiT}iug on very eagerly, 
and through many channels, with the earl of Chatham, he 
went to Ireland very soon after tho change of miuisiry, and 
did not return until the meeting of parliament. He was at 
that time free from anything which looked like an cngagi*- 
ment. Ho was further free at tho desire of his friends ; 
for, the very day of his return, the marquis of Rockingham 
wished him to accept an employment under tlie new sysiom. 
He believes he might have had such a situation ; but ugnin 
ho cheerfully took his fate with his party.' It is understood 
that in the ‘crossly-indented nnd whimsically dotoiailcd 
piece of joinery' which Lord Chatham was now endeavouring 
to put together, it was intimated to Burke thot, he mjglii 
have tho place of one of the Lords of Trade, ll is akso .snid 
that before the prorogation in July, 17C7, an olL'i’ of a seat 
at the Treasury Board was made to him by the duke of 
(irafton, who, in the illnesB and disgust of Lord Chatham, 
had now become the head, or at least the podding part, of 
the ^razy administration. But the loinplution, which had 
allured several of the most distinguished of his former asso- 
ciates, was again resisted. Up to this time it is to he re- 
membered that the Rockingham party, aUhough they liud 
♦vfiiscd as a body to ally themselves with the ministry, hud 
net gone into opposition. They took tho latter course how- 
ever in the fullowiiig stxsision, v;hieh opened in Noxenibcr, 

1 767. Tim purliaiiient was dissolved in March, 1 7C8, when 
Burke was again returned for Wcndo^er. 

The following year nppenvetl his first political pam]»hlct, 
under the tide of ‘ Observations on ii lute State of the Na- 
tion,' being u reply to a publication entitled ‘The Fiesent 
Slate of the Nation,' whieh was understood to hate been 
w'ritten cither by Mr. George Grenville, or, under his eye, 
by Mr, Knox, wdio had formerly been his secretary. From 
the lempor.iry intei-cst of much of the matter in BuiKe'.s 
pamphlet, it is now probably little read: although it Bcems 
to have continuefl in demand for u good many years, if we 
may judge from a fifth edition of it published by Dodslcy m 
1782, winch is now before us. But it is a remarkably able 
and vigorous performance, although preeetuing cornpara- 
livelv little of that splendour of imagination which distin- 
guishes many of the author’s subsequent writings. Here 
again we find strongly expressed the same aversion lo ab- 
stract jMilitics which we have already described as the pre- 
vailing spirit Iwth ef bis earliest and late^t ekpccuUuions on 
such 8libj(M‘ls. Speaking for imilanco of tho state of the 
Americans before the attempt made lo impose internal 
taxes upon them by the British parliament, he says, ‘ In 
the midst of that happy enjoy' ment, they never thought of 
actually settling the exact limits of a power [that of the 
mother country] which W'as necessary to then- union, their 
salety, their equality, and even their liberty. TUu« the two 
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very difficult points, aupenority in the presiding state, and 
freedom in the Bhhordirtate^ were on the whole sufficiently^ 
that is practically, teconciled; without auitating those ve^ur 
f lous questions, i^^hich In truth rather belong to metaphysics 
than politics* and which can never l)e moved without; finahing 
the foundations of the best governments that have evft been 
constituted by human wisdom,* This pamphlet h^a been 
sometimes roforred to as carious, on account of a passage in 
which some e.v:ttiioxdiilaCy convulsion in France is predicted 
as an ov^ent to ite hoiiriy looked for^ fcom the deranged stgte 
of the finances of that country, * the effect of which/ tV is 
added, ^oti France, and evon on all Europe, it is difficult to 
conjecture/ In his latest writings however Burke was ac- 
customed to take a somewhat diflerent view of the ootmection 
between the French Revolution^ and the previous derange- 
ment of the finances. For instance, iut his first ^ ]/etter on 
a Rcgicido Peace* (179a), he says, ‘The financial diffi- 
culties weie only pretexts and instruments j of tlmse who 
aceoropliHhed the ririn of that monar<»hy. They were not 
the causes of it/ The production before us is perhaps more 
remarkable for the progress in advance of his age which it 
shows tho author to have made in his views on ihe subject 
of commerce. In his ‘Account of the European Settle- 
ments in America/ ho speaks of tho errors of former titaes, 

* wheii what wo call the balance of trade uas far from being 
woil understood/ In the present work -there is a passage 
respecting this same balance of trade, in which the fallacy 
of the common doctrine is very strongly put. He is speaking 
of the Newfoundland trade ; * Examme,' he says, ‘ bur im« 
ports iVom thence ; it socras, upon this vulgar idea of ex- 
j>orls and imports, to turn the balance against you. But 
. . . your import is your oWn food ; as much your own as 
that you raise with your ploughs out of your own soil; and 
not your loss, but your gain ; your riches, not your poverty. 

. . . To state the whole of the foreign ijfiporU as loss is 
exceedingly absurd. . . . Even where they aro not sub- 
servient to our exports, they still add to our intornal wealth, 
which consists in the stock of useful commodities, as much 
as in gold and silver/ * These considerations/ ho adtb, 

* have been but too much neglected by most who have spe- 
eululwl on this subject.* Adam Smith, when bo became 
acquainted with Burke somo years after this in Ltondon, 
declareil that he was the orily man ho had met with' who 
thought as he himself did on the chief topics of political 
economy, without previous communication. 

The pamphlet on the state of the nation was followed in 
1770 by the * Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Dis- 
contents,' perhaps tlie most carefully finished and the most 
perfect, though not tho most spl6ndid,ofallBurke's writings, 
in the preface to tho * Observations on the Conduct of the 
Minority/ it is asserted that this production was drawn up 
at tho desire of the Rockingham party : that the matemls 
of it were collected from various conversations with all the 
leading memWrs of that connexion; and that before it was 
sent abmad into the world tho particular and distinct appro- 
bation of each was obtained. In November, 1771, Burko 
was appointed to the situation of Agent to tlie State of 
NeW' S'ork, tho einolumonis of which amaunlcd to nearly 
700/. a year. In parhuraent he continued to take a ^uro- 
mitient part in all discussions, and now undoubtedly filled 
a larger space in tho public eye than auy other motnber 
of the opposition. In the sasbion of 17 7*J-d, nearly tho 
whole of which was wcupied in the discussion of the 
affairs of the East India Company, he paTticularly distin- 
guished hiinsolf. In the next session a greater 
brought him still more conain< uously forward— tho state 
of affairs in America/ now, it might be siiid, almost in 
actual insurmetion. On the 19tli of April, 17 74. he de- 
livered his gr^ speech, atWrwaixls publislied, on ‘ Ameri- 
can Taxation/ on ocoaaiofi of Mr. Rose Fuller's motion for 
the repeal of the telt duty. On the dUsolutioit of .parHa- 
nient a few months after, he was r^unied by the intoreat of 
Lord Rbckingham for the boivmgb of MaUon ; but while he 
was ill the not of returning thanks to ffis now constituents, 
a dopUtnUon arrived from Bristol to intimate to kim that ho 
had been iiom mated tbr that city, and to entry him. thtUiet 
without delay. By travelUng day atid ffight he. arrived at 
Biistol on the fith day of the poll, and iiamoaiatety ptn- 
ceedod to the hustings and addressed th^ olOatoraj u^fter a 
bard contest ot‘ twanly-seven days he was returiuiid on the 
3rd of November, On the ^Jjnd of March, 177S* on moving 
in ihe House of Commons a series of resolutions Ibr oon- 
eihation with tho Ameiican colonies, ho dchvoiNsd lutother 


speech of grOiit elpquence ami power* which he also some 
time afterwards, sent to the press. Tlio affairs of Ireland, 
and ^specially the repeal or mitigation of the Catholic dia- 
abilities, likewise npW; engaged much of his attcnUoii, and 
were tho sublet of bis xealous exertions boffi *« and out of 
parliament^ ; Jn April* 1 779, he drew up an able defence of 
his iMmduot 'im the Amerioan qtiestion, in the form of a 
letter to tlw sheriffs of, Bristol* which was imniedialely pub- 
lished. This was followed in April ^nd May, 177a, by 
‘Two Loiters to Crentletneq in tlio C^y of Bristol, on tho 
^lls depending in Forlknient ifeHtive to tho Trade of Ire 
land/ another subject on wffibh the. Ifberkl courso he had 
pursued had given groat offence to many of his constituents. 
On the 1 1 Ih of February, 1 760, ho submitted in the House 
of Commons his celebrated plan for tho regulation of tho 
affairs of the household, tho ordnance, the rdint, the ex- 
chequer, thcjLartny, navy, and iHmsion pay-offices, &0., iu 
five bills. The odmirablo speech with which ho iiitjoduccd 
this plan was publishod, and in commonly known as his 
Speech on Iho Economical Reform. Nono of his other 
parliamentary exertions procured him so much public ap- 
plause as this. . Its merits however did not outweigh, m 
the estimation of the majority of the electors of Bristol, 
certain other, parts of his conduct wbjcU had excited their 
clccpcst resentment, especially hw support of the acts for 
opening tlie trade of Ireland, and his stienuous advo- 
cacy of the measuroK for relieving the Rothan Catbulica, 
wbiclt this year excited so terrible a i>opular ferment. Tho 
consequence was, that on the dissolution of the parlia- 
mont which took place this sumiher, he found it advisable 
to decline again standing for Bristol. Re presented him- 
self however to his former constituents pretious to tho elec- 
tion in the beginning of Soptembeiv ana addressed tlieni in 
tt spcceli which has been published, and is one of the very 
beat be ever delivered. He was now returned for Maltou, 
for which borough he sat during the rest of h*S parliamentary 
life. 

When Loitl North and his coUe^uoa were at last forced 
to resign in Maa*h; 178*7, and the Kockihgham party again 
came into power, Mr. Burke was made a puvy-councdlor; 
and appointed to the office, of paymaster-general of the 
brees. He received the usual treatment of the highest 
abilities* when unsu stained by any aristocratic connexion, 
n being excluded from the cabinet, The office of pay- 
master bud long been the most lucrative iu the state ; but 
Burke immediately brought in a bijl for its refonn, by which 
its enormous firofits were completely swept away. The an* 
[iual saving to tho public which h is plan effected amounted 
to 47 , 000 /., of which not less Umu 3007 . were llie usual 
perquisites which all his- protWeessors hml received . He 
also now carrictl through his other bills of coonouiical/efiirm, 
though tho various interests affected by them ffi both houses 
wove sufficiently poweiful to mutilate them by llic e.xcision 
of some of their luost important parts. 

On the death of die marquis of Rockingham in July, 
and tho appointment of Lord Slulbiuno to tho head of t)m 
Treasury, Mr. Hurko rosiguoii; along witj> Mr- Fox and the 
Other friends of Lnd Rockinghum. Tho success of the 
celohratod coalition wilb i-ord North, howover, brought liim 
buck to tus former ofiico o# the foniiuliun of tho duko of 
Portland's ministry in March, 1783, In this, and the fol- 
lowing session ho took u loading part in the dwcutsion of 
the aftairs of India and tho Comt»aiiy's govcruHiont of that 
territory, a vast and iniricato subject, which bo bad long 
studied, and whicli ho was univoibally admiitod to. under- 
stand better lhan any other man in parhaiuent^ ‘ Early in 
his opposition to lull'd North/ says the preface to tho 
‘Observations on the Conduct of tho Minorily/ ‘ the ruling 
dirticiors of the East India Company wishing to stop a 
popular cry . and to take from goverument tlie best jilea lor 
intermeddling iu their afiaira^ proposed to send Mr. Burke, 
OH hix own terms, at tho head of a comminsion to reform 
the abusei^ of tho East* Some of the correspondence on 
this occaaiou is still extant. He resolved not to go, oriuidly 
refused the appoininient, and then, and not before, im- 
quftint^l Eord Rockingliam with his determination.' Two 
vplUmiUou$ Reports, numberod the 9tb and the lUh, from 
the |e^||^#on)iixritteo appointed in a previous session to in- 
quw PM im admiuiatratian of justice iu the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar. aodDrti^a, were entirely prepared by him- 
Tho firat, dated the Uih of June, 1793, occupit^s W pages 
in the o^taA'o edition of his wnrks; the second, whien >vas 
laid be^te the House tJuj saino year, exmnda,^o peges, 
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exclusive of a bulky appendix of documonta. Ou the Ut of 
Dt'ceniber, hr; (hiliNeml another powerful speceh, which he 
swu after tionf to the pt ess, oii the mot urn for the House 
resol vjny itself into a on Mr, India Bill. 

When this fumous mi^asure (letetm»nt;d the fate of the t>d- 
unniMlrution about a lottitiftbl aflervmrds, Mr. Burke was 
disnussed from office with the rest of his party. He ueyor 
WH^ H^aiu a member of the jyovernment. 

For some years after this the ad’uirs of Imlia epgawed 
hi'* whole ‘heart, and seub and mind, and strenti^lh.' Uiie 
o( the noblest of his published spoetduMsi ia that which lu? 
deliiercd on the L'«th of February, 17a5, in au priori of Mr. 
Fox’s moliou for papers relating to the debts Qi the nabob 
of A root. This M^as followed py whal have be*?n justly 
called his ‘ Hercnleaiv iubouvs’ in the prosecution of Mr. 
Iltihliims. On the 4th of April, 1780, he ]>rcsentod to the 
U ousc ih(* articles of charge against tlio cx-gov(‘rnor* 
general; they ftll two voUnnos of the octavo edition of his 
works. On the 1st of June 1)0 opened the ftrc*t charge. It 
wus not till February, 1788, that the trial began in We.st- 
minster hall, whou the imiieaehmeut was opened by Mr. 
Burke, in a speech \vhi(;h lasted four days, anti was 
tlwoughont u wondturful display of i«i])assioned elonuenco, 
and of all the lesources of his ri<;li and gifted mind. On 
the ‘21st and 25th of Ajwil, and the 5th and 7th of May, 
1789, he opened the sixth cdiaige lu another speech, or 
rathon* sCMies of oriition.N, On the 30lb of April, 1791, he 
presented to the House of Commons im elahonite leport, 
fjUnig 200 ininieU o<davQ pages, on the whole piirliamentarv 
Ja^v of unpcuchments, in the name of a com nil tec whicfi 
had been appointed to inspect the lords' journuh ai relation 
to their proceedings on this trial, Finally, on the 28tli of 
May, in the same year, he cornrncnce<l his concluding ad- 
dress on lluf impeachment, which continued for nine days. 
All these spoecheK have been published since his death, 
from noloH which he i»pent the leisure of the last years of 
his life in preparing, upd which he enjoined his exeimtors 
to give to the world. His labours in what ho was acciis- 
lomed t> call ‘ tho Indian Field,' were ’to the close of his 
e.viflten <'0 regardwl by Burke as those by which he hud de- 
served best of his ccHUUry. Even in i79fi, after all his 
Wtirdire against tl\o French Hovolution, ho wiiles (in (its 
* l^ctter to a Nobla Lord on the Attacks ina<lc on his 
Pension'), ‘1 did not come into parliament to con my 
lesson. 1 had earned my pension before I set my foot in 
St. 8t(!phen‘s chapel. I was prepared and disciplined to 
this polilvral warfare. Tho first session I sot in parliament 
I found it necessary to analyse the whole commercial, 
iluanciul, oonstilutioDal, and foreign interests of Great 
Bntiiin and its empire. . , . Then, in the vigour of 

my manhood, my constitution sunk under ray labour. . 

. , But in truth tliesje services I am called to account for 

are not those on which I value myself the most. If 1 were 
to call for a reward (which I have never done), it should bo 
i‘or those in which, for fourteen years without intermission, 
I showed the most industry and had th^; least success, I 
mean in the affairs of India: they are those on which I 
value myself the most; most for the importance, most for 
the labour, most for the judgment, most flu constancy and 
persevf ’ auce in the pursuit. Others may value them most 
for ih' intention, Ju that surely they aro not niUtakeu,' 
but ahilc he was yet in the midst of his exertions m this 
(h ;Kirtmenh another great subject suddenly called him off, 
winch was de^t»ned (o make the elo;»ing years of his life the 
most memorahio and intoresting portion of his political 
course. We have already had occasion to notice how early 
he hud begun to keep an ex}>octing eye upon tin? affairs of 
Franco. Ill a visit which he had paid to Purls not long 
before the accession of Louis XVL, ‘he was courted and 
caressed,’ says tho preface t<» tho ‘ Observaiions on the 
Conduct of the Minority,' a man of eminence hy tlie 
literary cabal which was then preparing the way for the 
overthrow of altars and thrones* They daily beset him, and 
communicatod to him enough to let a mind so observant as 
hia into all tlteir Beerets, From fhat time ho always dated 
those Impressions, which made him foresee, in their first 
rudiments, lim hideous consequenaes of the d<»ciriues propa> 
giil,od, ami the ineasuro^ii pursued, hy the pretcnds^^alional 
Assembly of Franco, Not long afier bis retiini Paris, 
ho look oi^eaHion, in the House of Common^^, to lestify ihoNO 
impresMous, In a speec.h. of which no satisfactoj*y report 
was <ner given, but which was taken in hhort-hand, uml ol 
wbioh a copy remains eon*ected by himself, he pointed out 


the conspiracy of atheism to the watchful jealousy of dfovern- 
uicnts. . . , With a maul thus lo^ before prepared, 

he could not ho slow jn forming hja notj^s of tl»o Fieneh 
Re^vdulioq. Novertlvelcsa ho s^uight inforuiatum from 
every quarter, as if the subject bad been wholly new to Itno. 
Me desired all )>orsons of his acquaintance who were going 
to Paris (ami curiosity attracted many) to brmg him what- 
ever they could coUeat of Urn greatest circulation, both on 
the one side and the other. He had also many correspon- 
dents, not only among the English and Americans residing 
there, but also among the natives, to whom, as well m to 
other foreiguofs, he hud always done tho honemra of this 
country, as far as his means would permit him, with liberal 
hospitality. Among others, he received leUers, endeavour- 
ing to trick Old the events of the Revolution in the moi!*t 
l>;iudy colourings from Mr* Paine, Mr. Christie, and Bmon 
Cloots, aiterwards better known hy the name of Anaohai^sis. 
It was in answer to a letter of this kind fmoa a French gen- 
tleman that he wrote hU celebrate^l He^flecttons,' 

Tho ‘ ttofh*ctioni5 on the Rpvoluiion in Franco* were pub- 
linhed in the beginning of Novoiuber, 1790, No judiiical 
work probably was o\or road with such avidity ou its ap- 
pearance, or produced so great an effect on the public mind. 
Wc have before us the sixth edition, printed beforo live end 
of the year. It is said tliat above 30,000 copies were sold 
before the first demand was satisftml. 

It ib stated in the preface to tho ‘ Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority,' that, oit the publication of the 
work, ‘ Mr. Bmke had the satisfaction of receiving explicit 
tchtimonies of concurronco and applause from thw principal 
rnembtM’s of tbcpuity with whom ho harl begun his pohncMl 
career/ The opinions he had expressed* however, rAonuuilly 
led. o.s is well known, to a complete separation lictwcen liim- 
8(df and Mr. Fox, the then acknowledged leader of the Whigs 
in the House of Commons. The fullest and most iinmiio ac- 
count of tho whole affair that has heeti published is that given 
in tho Annual Register for 1791, To this imrrutivc, none of 
the siatemonts contained in which have over, as for as we 
are aware, been contradicted, rptty be added tho Piofuoe to 
tho * Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,' to a Inch 
we have so often had occasion to refer. Tho final conten- 
tion m the House of Commons took place on the (ith cf 
May, 1791, ‘The soeno allogether/ as the writers of the 
‘ Preface’ obsorvo, ‘ w’as of tho most afflicting kind.* 

In the following July* Burke publiftliwl an elaborate do 
fence of the whole course of his political life, umler tho 
title of ‘ An Apiieal from the New to the Old Whigs.' In 
tliib spirited vindication, he addresses himself espeoially to 
the attacks to which he had been subjected on the groiind 
of the alleged inconsistency of Ids recent doctrines with 
those ho had formerly maintained, ‘ This.’ he observes, ‘ is 
tho great gist of the charge against him. It is not so much 
that he is wrong in his book, (that liowever is allogcd also,) 
as that he has therein belied his whole life, I believe, if 
h« could venture to value himself ujKm any tiling, it is on 
I lie virtpe of consislcncy that ho \\'ould value himself the 
Uio-st* Stnp him of this, and you leave him naked indeed/ 
We may safely venture to afiirrn that no person familiar 
with the whole series of Mr. Burke's writings can demur to 
tho substHnlial soundness pf ihp pUini which ho here puts 
forth. The soundness of his political doctrines themselves 
is another question : but, right or wrong, there are certainly 
none inculcated in hi« writings subsequent to the FreiitiU 
Revolution which can fairly he said to be ooutradictory to 
tho.'io which ho bad maintained up to that event. H*s prin- 
ciples wore ul together averse to a purely democratic consti- 
tution of governnumt fiom the first. He always indeed 
denied that he was a man of aristocratic mclinations* moan- 
ing by that on© who favouretl the uristofiratic more tliun the 
popular element in thp <;onstitution j but he no more for gll 
that ever professed any wjsh wholly tp exlingfosh tlip 
former element than the fotter. Thus in his speoph on the- 
repeal of the Marriage Aot* in June* 1781* he sai(h ' I am 
accused, I am told, abroad of befog ,a of ariatecratic 
princsiplca, If by aristocracy they meatt the peers, 1 have 
no vulgar admiration, nor vulgar antipathy towards them ; 
I lifdd tboir order fo cold arid decent respect. / AoW Mem 
io Lfe qf ( 4 n o/Wttfo rieaemtf/ if)^ jktf but I 

think they arc only good when kept within their proper 
houmh.’ Ami the work in wliioh he may bo said to have 
first made tlm profession of Ips pohileal faith* his ‘ Thoughts 
on the Clause of ihe present Piscot)tenfof’ ia ceitiunly any 
thing rather than a profession of dotru>cratio opinions. * The 
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clear c4>jctjt of the whole,’ ae is obeerv'od in the prefoeo to 
tho * ObeervatiiMiii^^ttn UiO Oonduct of the Minority/ ‘is to 
reoomtnend* as the best pi’atsticftl government for this 
country, an o|>en aristocracy of rank, property, virtue, iincl 
talents, aettng In intt^cert together, on a known and avowed 
system of opinions egiweabie to the existing constitution of 
the kingdom, acquiring by ib^r principles and conduct the 
puUic conhdence of the people, and, in aU thofte tides, 
claiiumg the public conddcnee of the sovereign. None of 
his vvrilings on the French Revolution wei*e ever pumied 
With a moi-e violent cry thin was that pamphlet, by the 
republicans of the dsy.' 

The only respect in which Ids latest writings really differ 
from those of earlier date ia, that they evince a more excited 
sense of the dangers of popular delusion and passion, and 
urge With much greater earnestness the iinpmtance of those 
i^stmining iTistiiutions, which the autlioi' conceives, and 
always dui conceive, to be necessary for the stability Of gc- 
vernnmnts and the conservation of sodOty. But thi^ i« 
nothing more than the change of topic that is natural to a 
new omisiott. It is sufticientiy aceohnted for and justiftiwl 
by what he says hitnself in the last sOnlenec of the ‘ Hcflec- 
tions/ where he describes Ids book Os containing the opinions 
of ‘emo wlm wishes to prossftiwo consistency by varying his 
means to secure the utiity pf his end; anti, when tlte oqui- 
poiH< of the vessel in which he sails may be endangered by 
overloading it upon One side, is desirous of carrying the small 
Weight ofhi^i reasons to that which may preserve its equipoise/ 

The position in which Mr. Burke was now placed had 
separated him in fact, though not yet alfogetVrer in form, 
from the poliiical party with which lie had hitherto acted. 
It is known however that long after this time he stdl Con- 
ti nued to urge a union between the ministers and the oppo- 
sition, including Mr. FoX. In February, 1793, the W'ur 
with France, which he hafl for some yoarh predicted as 
incvitalde, actually l>roke out. Alxvut the same tipm the j 
Hrst avowed breach look place in the Whig Club, by the ' 
Ibrnial set^isHsum of Mr. Burke, Mr. Windlmm, and olhur 
mcirilicr<, to the numlwr of forty live in all, on the cK*aasioU 
of a rcHolution passed hy the majority of the club, which was 
construed as a declaration on the side of Mr. Fox, in the 
(|uarrei lK.*tween Mr. Burke and hm?. 

Mr, Burke meanwhile continued his exertions both w-iih 
Ins pen and in parliament with as much vigour as^^ver. 
Tho ‘ Appeal’ had been followed in December of the same 
year by a paper of tv.msiderable length, entillcd ‘ Thmights 
on French Affairs/ which however Was not published till 
after his death. A letter which he wrote about the same 
time to the Kmprees of Russia, in acknowledgment of a 
communication through the Comto do Woronzow of her 
Majesty V thanks for his book on the French Revolution, is 
printjfesl among his works. But, according to the Rrefiace 
to the * Ob^*ervations on the Conduct of the Minority/ it was 
never sent, having l>een suppressed hy the advice of minis- 
ters, to wiiom il was shown, ‘ in consequence of some duuhu 
which they entertained’ — * just doubts,’ it is added, * as 
subsequent events have shown/ He al«o wrote, among 
other shorter pieces, in January, !79!2, the first Letter to 
Sir Hercules l^angmhe On the CalhoUc Disabilities ; in 
November of the BUtue year a paper entitled ‘Hints fbr 
Cons id emt ion on the present State of Aftuirs / in the be- 
ginning of 1793 a Letter on the subjm of the Popery Laws, 
addressed to his stm, Mr. Richard Burko, who had lately 
been appointed agent for the Irish Catholics ; in October, 

1 79.3, hni ‘ Remarks on the Poli^ of the Allies with mpoid 
to France and sobn atler, a Prefatory Discourse to his 
relation Mr. 'Willtahi Rhrke’fi TramUtion of M. Bmaot’s 
Addi*eiis tj his Cohatitwbrtts. 

Ho was now howbvbr anxious to retire front public life ; 
and an afmngehient hayinp; been made for hie son to me- 
eeed him in the represfehtation of Malton, ho only remaintsd 
in pailtatrtont In comdude the pt*OB0ontion of Mr. Haath^gs, 
Accohiingly. the last dav on wlth'h ItO appeared in the 
House 01 Commons was tha lioth of 1,^94, whon the 
tbankti of thO bouse were voted to managers bf tho 
imp'^aehinotit for their faithful discharge Of the|feui*l topOsed 
in theyn, Mr. R. Burko, within a foxy daya his oTec- 
tiiin tbjr Mkllon, was takoh^ill, and died oh thp 2pd ^ Au- 
gust/ at the age of thirty-six. From this so^^W mow hia 
father nmr recovered. 

The division in to Whig party bad \>eeii in tlw ramn 
time extending itself ; and Mr. Burke'a fiionds, to Duke 
of Pcjtlatid and Efttl Fitzwii'iam, who had not tliougin 


proper to take pni*t in the first Accessioti. now not only left 
their old associaiOR, hut fi»miaUy joined the Im- 

mediately after the close of the Hossion of pariiaitv^nt in 
July, those two noblemen, with Lord Bponcer aiul Mr. 
Windham, took otfiev in the govern merit, Tliese arrange- 
ments are undei'stood to have boon brought about prin- 
cipally through tho interposUion of Mr. Burkv. In October, 

* 795, he receivt3d a pension of 1200/. per annum on tlm 
civil iiht, and soott alto another of 2500/. on the fimr-and-a- 
half per Cent. Hind, Tlitese grants are aaid to have oiigin- 
atal ui the express wish of tlie king. 

An attack made upon him in the House of I^vds un the 
gi'ound of hiH pension, by the Duke of Bedford and the Eorl 
of Laudenlalo, drew from him, oariv in 17llfi, his eelebralcd 

* f..etter to a Noble Lord’ (Karl u iiich was 

perhaps more generally read at the tune, and has continued 
to Iw to agretiter extent popularly known since, than any- 
tliing els© he ever wrote, with the exoeplion of the ‘ Rellec- 
lions on tb© Fi’cnch Revolution,’ 

His publisher on This occasion was I. Owen, of No, Kin, 
Pk^ftadiily, who appears to have boon recommended to hmi 
hy Mr. Windham. After some months application being 
made to OvVOn for an account of the profits, he a.sserted 
that he had received the MS. as a present from tiui autlior; 
und rather tlian go to law with him, Mr. Burke » j)Ose to 
allow him to keep What lie had got. Before this, howo\or, 
Owen had obtained to MS. of another w^ork from Burki*. 
entitled ‘ TwO Letters addressed to a Mcmlier of the pre eut 
Parliament on the PropiswUs for Peace with the Rcuicidc 
Directory of France/ Tliis MS. ho now refused to dt^divi^r 
up ; and had the impudence to publish it in defiance of the 
author, with an Advertisement in vindication of his ^.in- 
duct. Meanwhile the work had heon transferred bv the 
author to Messrs. Rivinglou, of St. Pau/s Cimreh-yard, 
and was brought out by them in a correct form. In the 
concluding paragraph of tbo genuine edition, Hiirkc s^X'uku 
of th&two l^etters, as Well as part of another which was to fol- 
low, as having been written long befoic. The socorid of those 
two Letters, in patlu ular, i» very remaikable fi>i' tlic ohserva- 
lionii it Contains on the manner in which the war had till then 
betm, and long afterwanis continucil to be, conducted ; and 
for the confident loue in whicli it is unnoutuwjd that no .«iuo- 
rcss exmld be hoped for until that plan should be changed. 
The allies, it is ob^erverl, hud adopted ‘ a plan of wfur, 
against to success of which there was sometliing httle shoil. 
of mathematical demonstration. They refused to take any 
step which might strike at the heart of afiUirs. Tliey 
seemed unwilHng to wound the enemy in any \ital part. 
‘ • * They always kept on the circumforenco; and Ibo 
wider and remoter the circle wan, the moi^ eagerly they 
chose il as their sphere Of action in ibis cetUvifugul war/ 
A third of the ‘ Letters on a Regic.ide Peact/ was on its 
way through the press wh<?n Mr, Burke died. A fourth, 
adaivjsscd to L)r<l Fitsiwilliani, which had been W'rillen 
before the thi*cc others, but ue^x^r finisliod, was pubhshetl 
after his death. 

Karly in 1 797, Owen, tbe puhlmlier, announced * A Letter 
from the Right Honourable fedmund Burke to his L»raco the 
Duke of J’oitland, on the Conducl of the Minority in Par- 
liament; vontammg Fifiydbur Avtieles of Impeaebmvnt 
against to Right Honouiable O. J. Fox ; from the Original 
Copy in the possession of the Noble Duke/ The publica* 
tion immediately appeared, professing to be ‘ printed foi* the 
Editor/ ami sold d>y Owen. There U no introductory no- 
tice, and the whole makes a pamphlet of 94 pages, Tiiis 
paper bad in” fact been sent to the press by SwdL a pov.son 
whom Burke had Uken into his service from laoltveH fd 
charity, and bad confidentially employed to tmiwilic the 
only fair copy Uc ever had lakcu of it. It had been pre- 
jrared in to early part of the year 1793, and communicated 
only to the Duke of Portland arid to Farl FilzwiUiaiu, 
before they had socednd fiom tho XVbig Club. In a J-etter, 
dated September 29tii, 1793, which was scut along wiih it 
to the former, the Writer says, * 1 now make it my hurul>J<j 
request to your Grace that you will not give any sort of 
answer to tiie paper I send, or to this letter, except baiely 
to let tue k^W that you have roceivtal tlumi. 1 eicn wish 
that at hiay not ixjud the paper winch i trattw- 

mit ; looS H up in the dmwer of your hbrnr*. table; and 
when a day of compulsory redection conics, ihcn be pleaa^ 
to turn to U.’ SwiR however had smreptiiiousiy tak^' a 
copy for his own use. As soon as the publication a^^red 
an injunction was obtained to slop its sale ; bsjt R was not^ 
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\vith»tainiding reprinted immediately both in Scotland and 
Jretod, and about 3000 copies of it are supposed to have | 
thus jjfot inio rirculatiou. Burke was at the iiint* at Bath, 
and u‘us cotisrdered tj> be on his deatli-bod. Tiie appear- 
fttico of the paper, especially under such a title, annoyed 
him greatly. " 1 never/ he says* in a letter which he wrote 
to l>i’. Lawrence at Iho moment, * communicated that paper 
to any out of the very small circle of those private friends 
from whom I coanoalod nothing. But 1 beg you ai\d my 
friends to l>e cautious bow >ou lot Jt be uudepCood that I 
disclaim anything but the mere act ami intention of publi- 
cation, 1 do not retract any one of the sentiuienU contained 
in that memorial, winch was, und i», ray justification, ad- 
dressed to the friends for whose use alone I intended it 
Hud I designed it for the public, I should have been more 
exact and full. It was written in a tone of indignation, in 
iponseoueuce of the resolutions of the Whig Club, which 
were directly pointed against myself and others, and occa- 
sioned our secession from that club, which is the last act of 
ray life that I shall under any circumstances repent, Many 
temperaments and explanations there w ould have been, if 
over I hail a notion that it should meet the public eye/ 

In the end of May Mr. Burke quitted Bath fur his house 
at Beaeoiisfteld, in Buckinghamshire, where he died on the 
9th of July. A coa^rect edition of the paper which Owen 
had printed was now published by his executors, under the 
title of ‘ Two Letters on the Conduct of Our Uomestic 
Parties with regard to French Politics, including Observa- 
tions on the Conduct of the Minority in the Session of 1 793/ 
The Letters were introduced by the important Pteface to 
w'hich have so frequently referreih Tlie ‘ ObsorvaMons’ 
are what had previously been published under the title of 
I lie * Fifiy-fbur Articles of Impeachment,’ &c. The other 
paper is a ‘ lA^tter to William Elliott, E»q„ occasioned by an 
iuscount given in a Newspaper of the Speech made in the 
House or Lords by the Duko of Norfolk, in the Debate 
concerning Lonl FitzwiUiaiu, in 1790/ H is Grace, who 
had on tho occasion referred to attacked Mr. Burke on the 
whole course of his recent politics, and more especially for 
the part he had taken in drawing off I.,ord Fitzwilliam from 
the old Whig CAinnexion, is assaulted in turn with little 
racrcy. The concluding portion of the Letter, which rises 
above perHonalities, is in a very high strain of eloquence. 

We have mentioned in the course of this rapid sketch all 
the moat important of Mjr. Burke’s writings. A collected 
edition of liia works in 4to. was begun in J792, and three 
volumes had been published bofoi*e his death* Since then 
Ave more have been added, under the sunerintendence of 
his principal executor, tho late Dr. Walter King, bishop of 
Rochester, The last appeared in 1827. A mptli volume 
was to contain the Life of t)io Author, by Dr. King; but 
wliether or not the Life in question was ever written we are 
not aw'are. An 8vo, volume of Letters between Burke and 
his friend itud. executor Dr, Lawrence, was jHiblished in 
l$27. Burke’s Speeches in the House of Commons, and in 
Westminster Hall, were published in 4 voIjv 8vo. in 1816. 
An 8vo. volume of * Memoirs’ of Burke, ‘containing many 
curious Anecdotes, both of a public and private nature, 
together with copies of savei’ai very interesting Letters from 
^at Right Honourable Gentleman,' was announced by 
Owen Hi. the end of his edition of the Letter to the Duke of 
Portland ; but we do i.ot know whether the book has ever 
/Til*'"*’® ^ Burke by Mr. Mnoormick, 

which wo have not s®en, but which we suj>pose to be the 
work described by Mr. Prior as ‘ a quarto volume of slandor, 
dictated by the most envenomed parly spirit/ und probably 
meant at Uie inomcnt to answer some pai ty purpose/ An- 
other. in two volumes 8vo,, was published a short time after 
Burke's death, by Dr. Robert Bisset, tho author of a His- 
tory of the Reigii of George III. By fgr the most accurate 
ami eompiete Life of Burke however is tltat by James Prior. 
lEsq., the second e<Ulinnof which, in 2 vols. 8vo., appeared 
in 1826, There is also a very well drawn-up Sketch of 
Burke’s Lifo prefixed to a handsome edition of bis works, 
yols# crpwn Svo., printed in 1834, by the Messrs. Childs, 

PRANCESCO, a citiwa of the 
republic of 7*uccm aboul; the your 1546 alteipi^l a re- 
volution in Tus^y against the Grand Duke^bsmo I., 
for the purpose of re estabUsbing the republicau govern- 
raeiit. Like ^veral of his countrymen, and other Italians 
of xSiena, Ferraro, and other towns, Burla^cchi was secretly 
^nclinod towip'ds the Protestant doctrines, which appeared ; 


favourable to political liberty, as tlteir aptogonist. the Pa- 
pal power, supported the absolutism V. Bur- 

lamaccbi hold corrcsiKindcncc vvitU the Jrroiestants of Ger- 
ma«y, who wore then in arms again st the emperor; and 
his plan seems to hUv^ been that of , a general inhurrectum 
against the Papal and the imperial powers tJiroughout luly. 
With this view hb had secret inteUigcnce with the disafiect^ 
at Bologna, Perugia, and other towns of the Papal state, as 
well as with the S trozzi and other Flore mine refugees. 
Being elected gonfoloniere, or chief magistrate, of the repub- 
lic of Lucca, he had at his disposal nearly 2000 militia of 
ibe mountaineers of the Apennines, the captains of which 
were dov^Wd to him. With this force he intended la 
surprise Pisa, and thus give the signal for insurrection. 
The plot was nearly ripe, when the indiscretion of one of 
the conspirators revealed the whole to Cosmo, Tlie magis- 
trates of Lucca, being infortneil of it, arrested Burlamacchi 
and put him tq the torture, when he confessed the plot ; but 
they refused to ileliver him up to Cosmo. Ferrante Gon- 
ziga, the imperial lieutenant at Milan, soon after demand- 
ing the prisoner, the magistrates were obliged to send hltn 
to Milan, where ho was again examined under the torture, 
and afterwards executed for high ti^eason. In consequeneo 
of this, some relatives of Burlamacchi and several other 
families of Lucca left their country, and settled at Geneva, 
whera their descendants remain to this day* (Bella, Storia 
(Tjtaliiu conihiuata da quelta del Quicciardini,) 
BURLAMAQUI, JACQUES JEAN, was born at 
Geneva in 1694, of a fomily* originally from Lucca, named 
Burlamai^chu the termination (d the name having been 
altered according to the French orthography. Burlaraaqui 
became profesttor of law in the academy or university of 
Geneva; and he was for a time tutor to the Prince Frederick 
of Hesse Cassel, with whom he resided some years in Gor- 
mariy. On his return to Geneva ho Avas made Councillor 
of State. He i« chiedy known by his work entitled * l^rin- 
eij>os du Droit Natural et Politiaue,' which was published 
after his death ; it obtained considerable reputation, and was 
adapted for the use of schools. Tho work is written in a clear 
style, and is well arranged, the author having eonden-sed 
what was most essential and valuable in tlu* works of his 
predecessors, Grotius, Puflendorf, and Barbeyrac. Burla- 
mafiui dierl at Geneva in 1748- 
BURLEIGH, LORD. [CBca.] 

BURLESQUE, a word eforived nbiri the Italian adjec- 
tive * burlesco,’ which is applied to qualify words, goslure.s, 
or expressions of the countenance intended to oxbite laugh- 
ter. The Italian verb ‘burlare' means to mock or mimic, 
and also to laugh at a person and ma;ko him a dupo. In 
the latinity of the middle ages wo And * burlare' used as 
synonymous with ‘ ludere/ (Ducaiige.) The burlesque style 
is applicable both to convcrsatioii and pantomime, and to 
written composition and the art of drawing. Facetious anec- 
dotes and repartees exposing some blunder or turning some- 
thing Into ridicule are sty lea burlesque. The burlqsqne stylo 
howeycr is most common in poet^, gn.d may bo defined to be a 
sort of ^ood-huraoured satire. There is a class of burlesque 
poems 111 every laiigu^e, such as Hudibjfas and Beppo, 
in. English; bn|; of a\l modern languages the Italian 
abounds most in this species of compoStion, which is 
called ‘ poesta burlesca,' or * poesik gioepsa/ and also 
Wnpsca.* [BjtRivi,] This species of poetry is 
divided into soveral braiWics, padj cultivated by numerous 
writers liotU in the Italian and in the dialects of Italy, 
(Aldeano, Della PoeHa Dioctm*) The burlesque in the 
art of drawing is slmwn in the English caricatures, and 
in the sketches of low life and raerry-makipg exhibiUid 
by many of tho Dutch and Flemish paththrs, and also in 
the representations of deformed and uncouth figures, such 
as aM» found araoqg. antient atif| thorWil sculptures. Mon- 
strosities howeVer, which excite a.setmp of horror, or disgust, 
cannot be properly called burlCsttue prq^detiona| the essen- 
tial quality of tlio latter being fo eitcim laqgliter. For the 
^mc reason, satires of the inveedyo kind reprob^ing gross 
vice, such as Juvenid’s^ arq qriitq distinct »om bumsquo 
compositfoqs, 

BURLET^A^^^J^^ to joke, io banter, to 

PImO, a comic pr shortM^ra : a musical force. 

BURLINGTON^ a poianty in state of New Jersey, 
in the United Statles df America, extends from the Atlantic 
coast on tlm S.fi* V Delaware arid Huntingdon 
county op the tmmty is gem^rally level atid is 

well watered j ihe sml U not fertile, but nearly the whole is 
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nnd«r cultiVflitiop. Tl^e population in 1R.10 was 3t,0a6 
souls. ' , 

The town 6f0^lii\gU)X\^ in this o<?unfcy, whidi is not 
however the town, is situaio^ On an i^lanil in the 

l^lawaro, about 1 1 miles below Ti^nton. It was fbundod in 
16B8, and is, a regularly built town with witlo streets. Many 
of tbe inhabitants are ongage<il intlw the prodiuOo 

of which , forms a oonsi4e«d>ie branch of Vith phila^ 
dolphia. The Caniden *n4 Amboj' rafl^ay^ 01 ipilas in 
leugilh commences at Cah>^h od|His^ 

t^Uiladelphia^ and tups nearly parBW "with the rivor 
Burlington : it thehee prooeoda to Bordentown, wliet^ it 
leaves thd tiver* and passthg throd|;;h Xflghtstowh and 
Spotis wood, ends at Botith Aihboy* at the mdutU of the 
river Hiariton. ' ' ^ 

(Thompson's Akedo; Ametkdn C<^ 

panion,) \ 

BURLJNCrTON, tH« <siounty town of tlbilt^hden muhty, 
stale of Vermont, in the United iSfatee of Anji^Hoa; is situ* 
A|ed, on a heauhhil hutbour oh lake Champidfh, near the 
WutU of Ohiott jrivev. It stands On el^ated ground/ahd 
0O]^niands a duo vi(iw of th^ ^nd the^ suri'^u^dihff 
ix^ntcy. Mt is a place of cohsiiiarahte tmdd, and h^riy iU 
tbe vessels whioh navigate the lake belong to this port. 

The university of Vermont^ at/BUrUngtoh, Was incor- 
porated m 1 J'91, but was not o]^ned to students Until IBOO. 
The bnilding, which is of bfick, stando-on the east side of 
the town, about a mile from lake Champlain* and as it is 
245 feet above the surface of the water, it commands a do- 
liglitful prospect. The hrst raised wiCs ddstrovM 

by fire in 1824. and has Ix^tj replaced by three distinct 
erectiona, one of which contains the chapel and other pUblio 
rooms, and the oUier two are appropriated to the lodging 
and accommwlation of the students. The university pos- 
sesses considerable endowments, ednsi^tUg principally in 
lauds. In every township in Vohnont, with some fOw ex- 
ceptions, an assignment of land has been secured to tbe 
university ; only a part of this land, yidWIrig^ a refehue of 
2,600 dollars, has hitherto (1834) been rhnderecl projiuetivo. 
There i$ a good medicat school attached to the university. 
The number of students in Wafi ^0, and of alumni 
about ^00. The annual charge to the general students far 
tuition and rent of apartments is 26 dollars ! the exp^ise to 
medical students is about 00 dollar^. 


in VorlUhii'a; the front of a houso in Picca<lilly (Burlington 
llous^), biiilt by his father, and the oolonnado within its 
Ihe Bormitory at Westminster sclmol ; a bouse ut 
Pgteriham to Uord Harrington, which alterwards belonged 
to ^Corysfort; the duke of HiohmondV house in 

Wldtohilh and ahothcr to General Warlc, in Cork- fet roe t. 
Our rOmo^VahoO of lha diike of Richmond s is by no means 
favoumblo, ;ahd^ thitto General Wade^ however beautdul 
in its elevathmio!w^ s^^Tdistribntod. tliat d^onl Chcsicrfiobl 
,rGmarked, ‘ 3tnho ootdd nht;iliyo in it at Int* 

he had better toko agaittst it, and lof»k at n.’ 

But the Assembly-^ooih York is eateem^fd bo bi» 
The enlogy*:of Pope in Iws fourth Moral 
B^y; tho epistle on the use Of which ho addros«c<l 

to the Bari of Burlington, is by no motms exaggoruted 

^ * "Vaa pr0<jw4f makv OtUlau mxH rwo j 

, nft«^ w^uihtrA. wnd the «M vep.itr,- 

’ ^ niklhtato to Ihemiu’Wein TAis^jiwe, 

> , . 'nrbatc’vr VUr\ivk>u W9» iMtiMrel' 

BURLOIS. [Boypt,] 

BURMAN EMPIRk. [Biuman' Kmpiuk.] 

' BITRMAN, tl>e name of a family much dial ingvi > shed 
for learning. Frawcis BuumXv, ion of a ibotcsiant 
tninister, was born in 1632, at I.»eydon, whore ho rocoived 
his education. Hiding officiated to a I)utch rnugrcgaiiou 
at Ilanau in Hessen, ho returned to h»s native city, ami was 
nominatod regent of the college in which he hud bcibre 
atuiliedi Not long afterwards he was elevated to tlit* pro- 
fessorship of divinity at 'Uti’Ccht, where he died November 
ibth, 1p79, having estaldighed considerable reputation uk a 
linguist, a preacher, and a phrlosophor. His works, for tin* 
most part, are Commentaries ott solno of the books of the Old 
Testament, or Exercises on academical subjects. 

One of his sons, FkamciS. was also divinity professor at 
Utrecht, whpre he died in 1719. 

A hot her son, Phtxr, obtained greater reputation than 
either his fiither or his brother. Ho was born ut Utrecht, 
Juno 10OB» and nftur his education there under Grmvins 
and James (Jhonovius, ho st^diod tho law at Lt^ydeu, and 
travellc^l into Switzerland and Germany. On his return 
to Utrechi, ho pradtised as an advocate,; and was attorwanls 
engaged in a public office niquiiing coinnderable aftentain. 
and mat^iod 1 wife of good family, by whom ho hud im 
childfem. lib l6Ve of dassical Htoraturo, however, was so 


There , is a joint i^ock bank at Burlington, with ft capital pr^otoiiiant, that in spite of brilliant success at the bar, he 
of 150,000 dcilftrs; besides Which the hftnk of thft United ftcceptcd the profossomhm of eloquence and history at tlie 
States hftS an o^co there to discount and deposits* unmwsity of Utrecht# and soon afterwards those of the Greek 

Thepopulatioti in 1830 was 3,020.^ Ibe town is 38 miles language and of jiolities. On the death of Perizotiius, he 
W.N.W from iRjfdntheJlien tho capital of tlu? iltate, end 515 was translated, in 1715, to i^imilar protosbwhips at f-culcn, 
miles N,N.E. from. ^hshibigtoh. and finally he was promotod to the pfotosorship of history of 

(Tliompson's Ak^doi American AltitafM<^ and Com-^ the United Provinces, and tho ohieflihrarianship in the samo 
panion.) ' Univerifity. Ho didd' ill the 73rd year of his age, March 31, 

BURLINGtON, BAHt OP. RtCHARt) BOYLE. I74l. His chief works were editimWcd^JPhft^rus, Horace, 
third earl of ButUngton and fourth earl of Cork, Was born on Petronius. QuinctiUah, Valerius Flaeouti, Poetic Latini 
the 23th of April, 1683. "He travelled much in Italy, where ftfinores, Velleius Patoenlus, Virgib Buetonius, Lucan, 
bo acquired a it/ong tmre, to arcliite<nure. 1720-^1. he Ovid, a’ud, amoug tho mdderns, of ^^chahan. To these lie 
married tbeX*ady XTorowy $avile, eldest of the two claughterg added a coUecttoii of the Epistlos of learned men, m.d some 
and corhegease* of Wniftto BovUe, marquis of Halilkx. original Orations and Poems, a treatise (*l>e Vectigalihus 
Charlotte# the ypung^t ' of Ihr^e daughters by tMa lady. Pop. Rom.’) on the revenues of Ibe Roman iieople, ami a 
married the riuke of Devonshire.' Ttvalife of the earl of Bur- Dijssettatiou on the Jupiter Fulgurator. A life of him. 
lington presents very {bw fheidei\ls. In 1730 he whs in^r written by Hr. Johnson, first appeared in Ibe Gentloman’s 
stalled Knight of to Gi^rter, and in the fbllowing year he Magksine in 1742, 

was appointeil oa|dain c^f to bapd of Gentlemen pensjoners. Another Pkthr Buawaiv# nephew of the last-mentioned, 
a post whicit hi ydsi^ned in 1733,, , The title of Burlington ; and son of his brother Francis, was born at Amsterdam, in 
became extUto^ U33, but has since been * 1713* Ho was protosor of history and eloquciire at 

rovivei . ; ‘ ^ i ^ Franeker, nUd died at Amsterdam, June 24th, 1773. lie 

Aimsng.hrs atoliiteqturht weiiUs, he tepaitod lnigo J^ohes's edited Aristophanes, Claudian, aU Anthologia of the Latin 
cliurch of Bf, Papl ' Coyehl-^a^ett, at>d erected ft’l ChisfWiok poets, and Propertius ; and ho also published foUr hooks of 
ft gateway 'by' Wla which once iitood at briginal Latjn |Kiotry. 

Beautot*^fftwe^/ ili tShal^ Hls k^owlh^ge of h& fa*, Johtv BurmaW, son of the second-named Francis, xvns 
yourite ^ohihciiihd ctf difaeri. Ho* professm* of botany at Amsterdam. Ho was born in 17(<7. 

assiateA K^t .(wjb|fth and dM iii 1730, leaving behind him many works of 

celolwdty on that science in their time. He i» prtucipnllv 
own remmbered, hoi!veveplr:att being one of the early patrons uf 

to aitotA Linnmui*. 

bato, from, th8, 4iawjhgft of tot ^jrm; A ctottfe Bfi RM ANNI ATJE dS, a small order of endogci imis f)]i» 1 1 f » 

house, i^r Vto with oquitaht leavee» bright blue llowers followed by 

(^ftptftbr Rotohdft, witigfpd ftfte4 ^vith very rainuto seeds. They are 

which haa atid Hmmodoracoie. (bee 

witotohding: to of Ikimj/, 2nd edit. p. 330,) 

to live iw; toi^ WM ioa km BURN; mvHAR]^ the aotltor of tlie ‘Justice of to 

be cohSid<Jred as, ia .feoilcl of very jtoe tast^i Peace, •And several other laborious and useful compiiationts 

other wprit$ aiy; Wto on 'hjs own estate at , vras born to tillage of Winton in Westmowtod* Ho 

' , ' ' ' A 
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waa oOucatetl at Queen' a College* Oxtbtcl, anO iu the 
conrefred upor* him the honorary eUi^ree of D<^tor 
of* LtiwH He was institute^ to the living of Orton ia West- 
moielantl in 1730, which ho coniiriueil to h«U until histlealh 
in Novemhei*, 17^5* He wm in the commission of the 
peace for tlie counties of W^strnorelaml ami Caml>erlati[i;t, 
uiul was mttfle chancollt^r of the cliorese of Carlisle by < 
Bi*»hop Lyttlcton, Dr. Burn is best known «s the eoifi|iiter 
of the * Justice of the Peace and the * KcClosiastitial 
Tile (hst of timso i^ an alphaMeal tligesi of ttio common 
law an<1 slalutes relating to the dpties of ipagtsthiies apd 
parish oflurtws, compcehending a cl0ttl|)0d Oxphskion of tjie 
toor-hiws; and the second is an awid|^ent of the Eng-, 
islt KVhtcrn of ecclesiastical law, ttUo disposed in alpba- 
beticitl ordor. I’lic materials for these wprks were col- 
jcctcd hy Dr. Burn with groat care and accuracy, and ar- 
raiiL’'c<l in u clcui* and judicious manner. Their practical 
unliiv to mauistvates, covintry gentlemen, and clergymen 
ohtjuned for them an extensive sale and a high repiUatipn: 
mill nmuerpu^ editions of both of them haveboOri pubHshed. 
Dr. Burn nUo compiled, In conjunction with Joseph iNichq}- 
»on, a nepliew of I he bisliop of Carlisle, a work ou tlte anti- 
quities of Cumherlatid ami Westmoreland, whkrh was pub- 
lished in 2 vols < 4 to. in 1 777. Ho alwi published a history 
of the poor-laws, ami an edition of * Blackslone's Cdwi- 
nmiUancs,' bfcsu|e.s s«vcM‘al sermons and works of a reUgiohs 
chu r:uMcr. 

BURNET. GILBERT, was born at Edinburgh, 1 8th 
Si‘pTt‘inluM , i*;43. His luthcr, Hobert Burnht, Esq,, ofCrP- 
niout. ill A her doe 11 shire, was u practitioner of law, -and at 
the Restoration was made one of iho judgea of the Court of 
Session. 7’ho family was a "younger biuneh of the Pmient 
house of Bnnict of Ley s, on which a baronetcy Was conferiwi 
in M\2iu 

At the age of ten Gilbert was sent io college at Aberdeen, 
where, alter having taken bis degree of M.A., he prbcCotWd 
to prcpi.ru Uimsolfby the* study of the civil taw, for following 
his fathers profession. He soon however gave up tlds 
study for that of divinity, and was licensed to preach, ac- 
coiding to the forms of the Hcotch church, iu Ififil. Al- 
though otfeicd a living by his relative, Sir AleJtander 
Burner, ho i^onsidcrcd himself yet too yminir to under- 
tako such a charge. In he visiled Cambridge, Oxford, 
and I^ontbm^ and afttM’Wnrds made a lour Ihrougb Holland, 
tbfj Notheilands, and part of France, On his return to 
England ho was made ii fellow of the Royal Society, Which 
may he taken as an evidence that ho already enjoyed eoh- 
ftidcrahh; reputation, 

111 liis ewn country he soon ttequir^ also nnieh reputation 
as 11 preacher. He had from the ftrst adopted tne pi-aetiee 
of prctudnng extempore, or without writing out tn» dis- 
courses. In 1665 lie was, on the prost*ntation of his friehd 
Sir Hubert Fletcher, app<»inted iniiiisict of the pariish pf 
Saltouri, in Kant Loihian. on which wrasion he ^w^tMVCd 
ordimitiiin from the bishop of Kdihbui^jb. Here \\$ spent 
nearly live vears, during which, hy his charity and his WL 
duity in the Vi.‘>chnrge of his duties, ho gained tig* w ami 
attach me lit of his parish imtevs. While bei*o also bogsii 
his iiitfi fcKMice in adhirs of church and Btato, hy drawing 
up, in irkOth a strong roprciwiniation against certain abfises 
of ilu ii autbuntv, which lie itnpuhnl to the Scottish bishops, 
and c irculating it in mattimTipl. For this ivtep tt Is said 
thtn Archbishop Sharpe praposed his deprivation and ex- 
coTnmunicatiun ; but the other bishops did not second thn 
^eal of the metropolitan, and nothing was done. 

From when the tulminisiralion of SoOtlaml wtia put 
,nto the hands of Sir Roliert M»amy,an(i moderate counsels 
ibr a short time pi’evailed, B«rn€ft, young as he was, began 
to be much tMiihuUod bv those at the headofttflnirs. In 
1660 he was ohoseu Profosi^r of Divinity at Glasgow* arid 
from thi.s time uUo he bcc^inie more UmP evet mixevl p-p 
with tttfairn of stale. Kooi>lng to tlte line uf morteiidiha 
upon winch he had iset hut, he applied bik Olfbrtsi to 
cile the dukes of Lauderdale and HanVIltofi* the heads of 
the two parties which then strove for the asoendatmy | 'hut 
in this attempt ho Ited rm AWut thH time hi k 

said to have re|uaed one of ihV ^hottish bishnprias, a)teeinjr 
tis liht excuse that nijM'as todyoMhJ* bo ipamlined 

ins fii-Bt work^ etitided * A moileat ahd free C^nf^ukcr he- 
twoen a Cuirfarmk^t and a Non^epufoTmikt.* !h 1670 ot 
1671 he stredgfhenetl his connexJbu with the motiemo 

S ally by his mamagu with Lady Maf^furet KeniiMy, the 
aiighter of Jahft Sm sixth earl of CaiaUie, desigttkted hy 


his contemptwaries * the knd Solemh earl,* ^ho, after 
having refused to acUnowledgo Orom^ptJ during all the 
time of the protectorate, was dismissed office after the 
Refarmation for scrupling to take the ^livtsh oaths which 
w^re then atlminibteffed. TWji lady was i^tisiderahiy older 
Uisti Burnet. 

In \nH he j^dWlshed a \jfofek eatnewhat differing in spirit 
fVdm tlw geiksfaUty of Ida prodi^atioiik* hkihg in fun some- 
ituiDg very l&kh H hf the dbotHne of passi^'e obe- 

dience, under th4 title of Vindication of the Authority, 
Constilutioh, and Lews of the Church and State of Scot- 
land/ In primiioat polHics howev-er he resided all the at- 
tempts that vhire medp to eugagd hila in support, of the 
Oppressive mhakU|^ Of iHo i?hu«r In eon^HUenoe he dnew 
upon Iptnsetf so much of therfeaentnient of the duke of Lau- 
dar^le, now l^be rUUng auihbt4ty, tlptt, in 16 7 o, he doe mod 
it beat for his safety to teuWn his profosSofship, and to re- 
mote to Lomfort, Rote, Uid seme year, after Wing de- 
clined the Hvipg of St. Giles's, Oripplegam, he WaU mtwle 
jireUOhdt tti the RoUstJhapil, Uy SirHarbottle Gntnstone, 
th^nMafdor of the Roll^} ahd ftopn hfter hk was elected 
leptprer at Rt. Ctemei^t u. He waa hi the sumo time de^* 
proved of hia henbr^’ of one Of the choOlainu royal, to 
which ho hadbhen 'appointed so mb years berofe. In 1676 
he uubltalie^l Ida ^ Memorra of the Dukcs of HnndUoii,' whicli 
he had drawtl \ip frotp the archives of the family while he 
resided at Glaugow. In 167# appoamd the first folio volume 
of hi» great wmi, ‘ The Hiatory Of the Reformation in Eng- 
land,* which was rcceil^ed wttli great favour by the public, 
then In a v'ery excited state on the uubjoct ol popery, ami 
whdih had besides the extraordinary honour of procuring 
fi)r Ha authpr the thanks Of both houses of narlianieni. In 
1680 appeared the Uiost carefully prepared or all his writings, 
his tract enthled * Seine Passagen in the Life and Denuh o( 
the EaVl of Rochester being an account of his convers.a- 
tions yritlrthaf nobleman in his last iUne»», the result of 
which was the conversion of the repentant protligute to a 
heltof ih Christianity, In 1681 ho gave to the worhl the 
second Volume of Ins ‘ History of the Hefifvmatiou,’ In 
1682 ho pubiistiod his ‘ Life of Sir Matthew Hale.' Over- 
turoa w^re nOw again made to him by the cmirl, and he was 
oilcrod the bishopric of Chicliester by the king, ‘ if he would 
entirely come into his inlerests,* He still however ivruamed 
steady to his principlos. Aliput this imm also he wrote a 
celebrated letter lo Charles, reproving ddm in the severe 
Style both fbr his public misconduct and his private vices. 
Hie inaiesty tread it twibe tner* and then threw it into the 
fire. At the execution of Lord Russell in 1683, Hunict 
aitendetl him bn the scaffold, iminbdietely after which ho 
w^as dismissed both from Itil ptteaeherkhte at the Rolls and 
his lecture kt 8t. Clmneiit'k by order of the king. In 1685 
he published his Mdfe of Dr. William Bedell, Bishop of 
KilmOi’o in Ireland/ 

On the accession of James tl„ Buimet retired to the Con 
thisuL ettd alter visiting Paris, continued his iraveU tbibugh • 
out ihe iSfodth of France, Italy, Switterland, and the NoriU 
of Gerthkny, to Dtrecnt. He afterwatils published an 
Rccoihit of this jouthoj^v Bbpn after Ids arri™ in HeUund 
lie was iiitroduew at the court of the pripce of Orange, with 
whom he bectime a great favourite, , tlw acii^ excrtious in 
preparing the' Way for the aeeekdch of the pt I nee to the 
English thtohb grp mattef 6i history. When WilUam cume 
mer to this couthry, Bbrhet aecbth’^nierl him in nuality of 
hisidmplatn, atid imihedikteiy afrev tlie heucui 

tnitfle bishop of Slalisbury. 

InT69B he wks appdnt^ preceptor to the duke of Clou- 
eester, tlW son of thd PHn'oesa Anne. While in Holland 
he Imd mOdb a sep^hd muftringe With Mary Scotty u 
lady bf Scottish dekoent; but of latWe foirtuho and high con- 
noctioh in that edujtfry* tfmn the death ot* this lady , by 
emalLpok, be soon kfrbr maim k thiM tharrlage with Mm. 
Berkeley^ a lady, of good fortune khd iplety» 
the df a work onire pbphleK eiitRle4 w" Metliod of 

DOioRon/ ^ 3fhe remainder hr hlS; fNktt^ PbWt epout 

ttt his ep^opal dutiesj W| dWolik^ in every 

roiipev^t tlost kiid iik httendaoco in 

tmrh&mdni^ in the jteiM mh a consldeyabte 

and wt^rO M all eUaugos n 

sfiOilous paii*tlxan of Ihb and m addWssing 

the puMic With W ^ In 1609 aiqmmvd 

another Of his Work^ hik ^ Biposltion of the 

Tliiriy-nfne AiWliifei of Eugloml/ It ex- 

elted great cih its first Oppoaraudci ami wax 
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e'r 0 n :bf ,jLo«rer Houte of 

TO0iitiM^ Aq th« priaciplet of 

tho workv^ ^i^t';(:#(mli>Mi:ription is ooiu^tned,' 

tasy be fo«ndiij^lb|.»aftR obeptew of ‘ The Oon- 
ftwsiopal' (by |tr|!htleft«m» Mpeiliunib). pp. 57r-in. In 
1718 BuftJet pttbUsM to 'f |ttln^a«tiBn' to 

third v<d'ume 
harinij itti)«l]S|ied 

on W^f he- iW 

affaim, bo diayih-it^ ;,htia*bu> i}ip 

Swift, wbp »8^i*5k4..:# " ' 

sbarpeaf salinis Pvpr ’ 
to the , 

bf the ’ 
the iwo ibrinei'/ 
i the Uoute of 
Ward to with «« 
the ayetom ^0 



hU ftetitha vn Ifo vmi 

HUtm of hi» . . 

Kinij OharWlI. to 

Utraoht in tl >0 ^ 

Ji«heil by iii» Tbomff 41 
tbe CoioroRO PlowK Who 
fbtberV lifb. ‘ TfeO^ ‘ 
vouchors ure 

notes of l^ owb , 

other toetimonioa if 
(if subsequent o4iJ^n$ 

Particular Accb'aht 
and Learned Dr. Off' ' ' 


with vookleeanaae of tis»eriian. to sfMok of Dry den lu 
a of ptoth^aey. 

®hl W knd Wt ^ition of Bishop Bnmer» p-eat work, 
hit *. Refcrmation/ is that published in 7 \uK, 

tli^ at OaUupcl In with a 




jjifli bom at.Oroft inYorkahira 
festrucleil at ihu 
' ^ Wb« 01 Clare Hull, 

l!SII;'''^f^J^taon. On ti'.o 
fijpni.the »nttstor«lii|) of 
Bumet iernove<l 


bury, corrected CiOa di 
aperacd with aoine ei^l 
U. F,’ (that JO, tbo 
twins the titWe of 4j 
tracts in divhito U 
nhcul pOlitioal, f p . j^j 
and treats. > 

Bishop Burnot'i • , 
with a cry or derialoh 
Hemurka' pn tli^ 
and Memuri " " 

of tbo lite Itojii HbVi 

uf F, i\ a^Y 

selfimpoitfth^ 
into ridicule/ 
zeal, his credulpq^T 
loosenwy of hie 
greater iooseti^ei^ of \ 
trun»pai;^n«y 
a nian to h|ini^r ‘ 
prov^etion t** /' 
lioOA tbUflj^r 

couniH brmStij 
hatf^ itmufnf 1 , 
elae alep th?» il' 

buijtUnK omeiui 
meet 

to the eaoeB^ 
intoteitedneffi, 
hi* ah^Jtyp^i 
Evon Quuitt of: 

liOrtopr, _ 

but bfpidpe *1 
UU 

efUiDni. ^ 

tioedei and ^ 
make pia W( 

Drydap ,bi 
‘Hind and , 
and ijkotftliod n% 
ao0e4ri>rig li^s. , 
per^idnni aa weft a|i a 
had IWe mfmt 

nianjidn bf ‘ ona Prtpr^ Jw 
welhknown ©pli 
ki» bwd phtaadni 


yaluablk. 

aft to tWr^f CKi 

kfjth him. He Waa Vl^^d fidlow of Christ a 
ami f»UT years aferwardit nUed the otiko 
; On leaving the Univemity he beowme 
son of tun inantuess 
(adoh after the ftLt?voUtiion created duke of 
nytk:\Whnn^ ha: travelled and gave m muck 
^bnt ha wan afterwartls invited to acfuuupauy 
For ‘inke of Otinatuk iu 

, . pefuth* add tlui work on 

eaolttsmly yeyfs/was in Latin, 
; , * Tdftbtia Saera/ 1680. Fiyo yokra oiler Us ap* 

makter of’tl^ Charter House, 
jyiiie preeM ^fii ie. uu|ttbwn(»ibut at that 

jorisettem one of ibik pernors to Mh that lu* gene;’ 

rally ik u Jijy kabft, The duhe '^f Ormond how 

m eacn^, ;^hkt he had nefllref living nor any 
oftier eccleiiaatical pi^fbrmeht 8|td that whatever 'might h« 
few irnotle of dre««. hie hie ahd <^^V|oVtfation wore in all 
4*4^ere woithy pf h^a tunned nroftifeW, 

' The flrai bp^itlbrj tp the wpenkihg power which sTaipes 
||, ihonghCKw^ Dl% Burnet ubont 

hie ipfeet^ftiP th© nnnttersbipof the 
III, kinft e4dta^«^d a loiter to the go- 

,ip adihft 6*ie Andiw rppham im 
'fefpyei' auah aplaco eboul^ h^^ome vacant in 
"-^pderbig to him any oath, or re- 
Of in eoufonnily 
of .ih^ Obufeh of Engluml. 
^ WJtVikhaiamiing any etpUite. onler, 
sSifV hpsitital to the contrary, with 
rwpioiMily plpaeod to dUpensOy In 
^<iPrd Chahwdlbr iiPlftiba^ who mo' ed 
jkq\iotptf4th«H^ afty delmte/HunuU, 

first, do- 
Aollff Ha^fthpicn't^ 3 Car* 
thki/hiM^pltiti withoitt 
An Attempt 
'thWffrtdlp'thik Xlia 

d Bmtik,/and Oii dm vote 
^ ^10^’; dod npMthsfftuding the 

. ing memhor of 

into the Charter- 

' / 'V^ > 

t^f'yOfiWit'^prjofetrnent during 
tlpl w^ ^a^eg II;, Burnet employed 

'Ladft W'tenOfld pai^ of hi» theory 

VWPh lk’^peated in quarto in 
1ft 16^4 translated the firet part into 
petaeoml pert in ibe emit so of the 
if indeed thoge may bo 
^ hmaeetf; terms ‘new composi- 
", i there befog «everal pdditmnal 
(folded.'/ 

hWm#T|UowoDfh end by si>ecial 
Hnmef anppeeded him as 
Ig^^Hlb^aftAwee eonsidcfcrl 
iftt ' These prospeu 
by a wbrk which ho 
FUiioso- 
qm Driginibus/ The 
the Mosaic occount of 
/with an appearance of 
paen^ and of wbicii Bur- 
iffo imaginary (iRdugne 
fo cry raised sgamsi bun 
%lieikgonhhlP prMi'tfc bclowe<t by 
" dt'Wf it was Uioughtev 

^ hfom the cloi kship pf the 
of hh days was pfMllMfd fo 
et^hotijiset where he dfoi^ Septomher 
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7th, 1715, Htirl was buried itj th6 of tbttl insti4htiOfl 
over which he bad prosidiwJ during ihitty yours, 

Tew works have callod (brth higher wmroimpafary e# 
than ‘ The Sacred Theory 6 f the Btirth/ It will nbt^ttd' 
stand the tost ^nfron^ Mth ^0 

the hmtory or the and Fferoatoed 

he ‘ could overth)^|la ’ ddetritre'dA hhd «hh^t « 
that therfe we#^p»e' tdt^he; ii)i^bg;:og-fkh;i 
fine-turned 


mUsio, from an of St. 

Mary^s, fiihfnwshury 5 ^''JI|ifc^,theai;W^!^ and was 

^md hr a term of Ikho." ftam 

whdm'he <i<iahtlete'gaSita 4 ''iW*^;i\^l^^ very 


that thera tdlth^i; la^ 

jllne- turned 

herence to too pWWhy of ■'Xte' 
of those foots wi4hi^itt a jsnhJjMW 
tempt, however ingenioi^^^f^? 
visionary system 


visionary system 

its failure as a 

exceeded in sptondodir 

cal conception, • 0^rhet‘;^i^lme 






fbV^arht JDpaiob less 
^mtiej, in 

tbat'of 




cal conception, • B^rhet , 

few copies of a traht^ Ife 

surgeiitium/ one; ojp^which httvIhjrM 

i>r. Mead was' han#omTO;!rfeSittw 

of leucrs, Mdio > did 

present fo;s^me 

printod 

many blunders’ ’^maftusdr^f , w 
at iin proper piawirP^th'W dutbor% hw^ 
Upon this 

papers bad' ' 





papers bad 

net’s own , To t 

first tradtr'ih" ';\ 7 , 3 ^*; 
daeorutn 

designed t* 

buhnottmI ^ 

Bvmwmmmi ^ 

at law in A ber<hh^,?W5<^ j 

on' the iotb;m'c*?i^htf 
1702 he was 
of ScothindV 
the 

ago of 90 , he waa'^lwm^ 
ton. In thi, pte® 


of 'a va^abt'e 
law of 

KNEm\'^iS?llifeSiv 18^ 

tives of this cpu^)iy;lb;^hOm 
only ^ com pie 

to 

pm i-lMiony at 

walicrdis'ap €its^hitjete^po<pfM|^^ 
(>i* UeOrgo li^ ;’ >twf '\tlt0cifcj blf 
minstpr S0hoi>l''u'^j|^ 




HE <^ ia nhuroh in 
to take the 
Kings 
to ;tho great 
/'Hii^terof Pr. 

ac* 

% thax 

i fiteSntod by 

ijtaimii<uioe 
^^topofting the 
leatre Mallet s 
Hoofif and 
le; success of the 
ill young ladies, 
^ familiar musio- 
proserved a suict 
dirhlay^ accennta 
i!^r articles to Ur, 
^ of pubHsliing 
h he was etnaU' 
pri^ himself, 

|^||;!|^^^]^'^ eo^ldirpd *the 
4 o Ur. 




^ his liberator, 
dissolved, 
near 

X- ' intercourse 

(jrpville 
Wal- 
iW : . |ie was 
to the 

mmilil^^ the beau- 





s 






When 

nuthe iHaco, and 


the beau- 
.Esther 

W^l^lMtly/aittyiehe^ and 
Ikngm that 


^;j;tmikngtmge that 
pT ^'vvtirh^Jm, the most 
p nital ghd, person at, 
loeimbry, written in 


liS deceaso 
%%|4uce of 

miiklV ihat 

ft|/;V4l1iue’s. 


yhi^\ wove 
i| ehrnciitly 
|d! ihoi’erore 
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could Guly he obtidned by » uewond examination of the o^rn family, toother with a numeroua li»t of pereous dis- 
groat libraries of Europe, and with some tini?ui«hed by birth, station, and talent, 

diHtinguishad professora on the continent, he set out from Several compositions by Dr, Burney were published at 
J.ondau in Juno, 1770. amply supplied with letter® from the diffbtadt perioda, but posterity will only view him in lua 
earl of Sandwich to the ssveml- KpgUsh'ambaasadors and literary andcvitica! eharaeter, in which, it is by all agreed, 
accredited agents abroad* He yisited where, at he aUaiped a Very high ranh. * In all the relations of 

English ambassador's tables he first became minted wi^ private life*' jsays one who knew him well, * as a husbuiul, 
David Hume. At Geneya had an a;omdental interview "a father, a frieud^ hts clutraoter was ej^omplary. II is man- 
with Voltaire, Thence he proceeded to Tdrin, and all ncis were peculiarly easy, spirited, and gentlemanlike. Ho 
principal cities i^.ltaly, imaring and reading everything possossetl all the suavity'df the Chosi^eJ^. school, without 
connected with w4n<|uiry. Of this tour^he gave an account Its jStiffuess ; all its grasiea, unalloyed' % its laxity of moral 
in his ‘ Present Music in France ana Italy.* a work, principle/ {Harmotnrmt xk 

the arrangement of which was professedly imitated by Dr, Dr. Burney loft two sons and four daughters by his ih*>»t 
Johnson, in his ^Totur Id the Hebrides/ who, cfmphatieally wilb> and by a second wife —Mrs. Stepheft iUlen, of J^ynn. 
said, * I had the Musical Tcur of that clever dug, Burne>V ^ widow--<one daughter. He lived to be re warned for his "care 
in my eye.' j,. " ' oGd judgment in the education of his children, by witnessing 

In the year 1772,. Dr. Butftdy proceeded again to. the theit prosperity; and our account of so eminent a person 
continent. In owler to complete his inquiriefs, he found it would be incomplete were we to pass unnoticed those of his 
expedient to v&it the Netherlands aud ‘Germany. At progeny who rendered iheraselves conspicuous by supe- 
Vienna be formed an intimacy with Metastasie, and became viority of intellect and activity of pursuit ; and hoi-e we shall 
acquainted wHh Hnsae and Oliick. From the caji^tul -of quote again from the work above cited: *His eldest son, 
the Austrian dominions he went by P^guo* Dicsden, and i James, entered early in life into the naval service, and ac- 
Berlin, to Hamburg. In the lattOr ei»y he parsed a gi'eat 1 conipanied Captain Cook in his second aind third voyages 
deal of time with C. P. B- Bach, from whom be gained much round the world, ho afteiwards commanded the Bristol 
interesting information concerning the numerous and cela* 50-giin sliip on the Kast India station, wdiere he lor some 
bnited family of harmonists, arid relative to*other objects of time acted as eoiniuodorc; and having attained the ranU of 
his inquiry. rear admiral, died in 1821, in his 7 ist year. Ho is Known 

In 1773 Di:. Bui-ney was d^tod a fellow of the Royal also as the author of many jmUcious tracb, but more pai> 
StK'icty. ticularly by a most able and laborious Iliatory of yoynji^e.!/ 

Tlitj first volume of the Huiotij of Ma^ic appeared in of Di scarcer y tn the Southern Ocean, in five quarto Volumes. 
1770 ; the fiw.ond in 1782; wtd tiie third and fourth in Dr, Burney s second sou, the Rov. Charles Burney, D. D., 
1780. The Commemoration of Handel in 1784, an event of rector of St. Paul s, Deptford, w'ho survived his father 
too much importance to remain imperfectly recorded, like- only thiee years, was one of the most learned and tuicom- 
wiao employed Dr. Burney s pen. At the desiic of his plishod scholars and able critit^s, more especially in Grecian 
friend the earl of Sandwich, bo wrote an account of thoso literature. of his day. His library was, at his death, pur- 
celehrated performances, including a goo<l Life of Handel, chased by the nation at the expense of 14,000/.. and placed 
In 1781* ho yvaa appointed, by his friend Edmuucl Burke, ih the British Museum. The novels — Hvelina. (hcilia^ 
organiat of Chelsea college, an odlco winch ho Accepted &c. — written by his secoud daughter, Madame DA rl>li\y. 
ratlier for the sake of airy and desirable apartments; which formed a new era in that species of composition : and 
he was in cohse(juen<je enabled to obtain, than' with a view although the manners pourtrayed in them by so lively a 
to the trifling emolument arising out of it. In 1706 ho pro; pen are now nearly obooleto, the vivacity of style and \anety 
dueod a fjfe of Meta^taedo^ in three octavo Volumes, a work and discrimination of character are such, that they are still 
written m an admirable style, displaying great candour and sought after, and read with delight and improvement. A 
taste, and highly' interesting to the lovers of the lyric drama Ptill younger sister followed the track of Mailamc D. sMtli 
and music ; though many of the poet’s letters to hin friend considerable, though not equal, success/ 

FiirineUi, the once far-famed soprano, might have been BURNING. 

spared. His lost literary effort was his contribution to the BURNING GLAS.SES and MIRRORS. Any lens of 
Cytilopmdia of Rees, fbr which hti supplied all the musical the convex kind, or mirrtir of the concave kind, w hich col- 
articles, except thos» of a malhematipal ohavketer. The lecta a quantity of light within a very small Hpjice, will, if 
remuneration of this final labour was lOQOI, a sum which the light be very sti*ong, such as that of the sun, also culiert 
does not seem inadequate, when it ia considered that much a considerable quantity of heat, which will set fire to many 
of the matter was extracted finm bis own Huiory (f substances ; or, if the glass have an aperture of some 
Mufiic. > almost any substance whatsoever. This property has ht en 

During the whole of his life. Dr, Burney's high Tory very long known. Tho lost proMsitioii of the treatise on 
principlos Were openly avowed, though the party never ex- catoptrics attributed to Euclid is, *By concave mirrors placed 
cried their iafiuenco in hlsdkvour; but when the ‘Whigs opj^ite to tho sUn, fire maybe kindled / and the reason 
came into pbtver, ih 1806, Mr. Wyndham, bimkcd.by Mr, is explained, namely, the condensation of the kuo s mys. 
Fox, obtained ^ him a pension of 366/. » a grant which, it In the ‘Clouds* of Aristophanes (706, &c,) iStrepsiiulew 
has been well remarked; *was^ more jiistly obtained m this tells Socrates that lie has found out an excellcui wa) (d‘ 
instance than /'in nine caseii but of ten in which the royal cancelling his debts, namely, by standing at a distaiwe 
prerogative has been ekercised/ "ftiis solid proof of nis fromtbe lawyer who is drawing up the case against him, 
country's esteem waa followed^ four years after. , by a test}- and destroying the writing by catching the sun's rays in 
inony to hU irierits of the most bcmourable kind, and the such a burning-glass or transparent stone as people kindle 
more flattering because nlroeeeding frpiri a government to fire wHh, We may see in Archimedbs that the sioiics 
which he cbneoaleu his enmity^be National Inali- relative to his burning the Roman fleet by mirrors aro of 
tule of France elected Wtoj one of its a dignity' comparatively modern authority. From the end of the 

then never conferred oh khy! but persona whose blaiih was aevemeenth century various experiments have been made 
recognised by kn tlW of . S with glasses of considerable power; but as no very no- 

From tbat^pbriOd/wiBt^haf reUTOuish^ every pursuit |>ortent results followed, beyond the establishment of the 
wliich called for ibleHe<!ttOhl effbrt^ he pasM the velry great elfisct which may thus be produced, the subject 

whole of his time in ffee abeJet!^'^ friei^S, h'wbjBOome of very little importance. We shall howevoi, 

by all of whom hq Ttfaa , helped :eiid admit^i* But bV areferripg the reader to Lens and Muiuor for all stricttr 
almost imperbephl^ d^g^l hie bodij^e^ngth dimih^hc^^ nations upon the subject, state some iacts connected wiili 
though his mejitsl glw^ies in a more popular shape, 

writer of this article had Jtoany?^op(»rtim|ti^b^ It Is found that beat alone without light passes^ vt*ry 

The severe winteror,j8l4 'prtiidue^ k’ViidhIe kltd slowly through glass; that even with ordinary light very 

effect on his ehfe^^blerl fram^; ilnd though ^ little heat >s4^|in«»itted, through glass; and that it i*j only 

spring reviv^ the hopes Of those wlipwith with thefbUgmi^of sun-Ugbt that any senailde effoct can 

citude Watched tho state of his tmabib ye% it spon ^tbo'^eas# he produOed/ Jf a bot^eX Tens be held directly i»ppo»ite to 
appeared that natuiw was exhaunti^ On dho 1 ith df the sun. and Elbteed to throw an iin^e on a aheet of paper 
he tranquilly expired, at his apartmeuti %n Chelsea Mfogtev held behftld and parallol to it, and if the sheet of paper be 
His remains wo»e deposited in tlie cem«tci'y of the moved until the image of tho sun thrown upon it appear 

and attended to the grave by the several members of his smattesi, the quantity of light iransmiUed through the 

No. 344. [THE PENNV CVCLdPJtDlA.) 
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whvpli remains* tJ:jc ^ame Ibrouphout, is then thrqwn 
upon the siriallo^t quantit-v of surface^, iind pressonts Ibo 
gixmtest condou^ation and heat wlinOi the wil^ 

aftoid. The sumo pln noincnon would lie perooived m a 
coneiixe mirror, with this dofeet, thal the hurhutj whieb in 
hedd hidore U must inlereopt u part ol the h^lil, 

I'iVo {ihisses were made by TschirnliaUiseii, hvlore 1099, 
wliich lire among the oarlieHt oi‘ the attempts* to produce 
con^ideruble elfeets ; th< first of ;it niches diiimtdor and 7 
feet focal length, the bwvoid of the sumo diamctor and 11^ 
feet r<»c*al length (old Punsiun measure). A second lens 
received the ru} s and diminished the focal distamv The 
effect was to burn small portions of wood, or bod water, 
also in small quantities, in one muiiumt ; to melt smaU 
pieces of metah to vitrcfy slate, &.c. ; to uudt piteli ami 
rosins undiu' water. Put the most complete oUecl \i'a.s pro- 
duced from a lens made by M. do Trudaiuc, alxmt 17/4, 
winch did not consist of alone, but was a hollow hms 
of glass, filled first with spirits of wine, which was after- 
wards changed to terehintlnne oil. Jt held 140 pints (Pa- 
risian), anil filled wilh the luKer suhsiani-i^ hud about 11 
f«et of focal length. Aecoiding to M. Pri''»on (afLerwards 
cited), who nnuio the expenments, a bar of steel, lonr 
inches long and a third of an inch .square ( Pansian), was 
completely moiled in fi\o minutes. A silver (vdn of three 
livres was molted in a few .seconds, and one of six livres in 
nearly the same time ; grains of platinum wen* sutlieien)ly 
molted to cohere, though not to form a s])hcrn oi d;op, 

M. Bofihn, ienieinbi*’ ing the s(o:y abon; A n-tnuedesi, 
endeavoured to form uuriors w hich should Inun at u gieat 
distance. Tiic disadvantage of ti ving to gain power by in- 
creasing the apia'tujo hes in the great reluiivt' inciease 
which is thereby gi^ cn to ihe small image ol‘ the sun ISo 
spherical glass or mirror ndraols or relleets ras s accurately 
to a point. The plan of iM, Hullon was u> make bis mirror 
consi.M. of u Uu’gi' number of small plane imrrors, 400 in 
iiutiihor, so placed ih.d the\ should all vellecl their several 
images c'f tlie suii on the same point. He thus hurnt 
wood at 200 (Flench) feel distance, melted tin at 1 r>0 feed, 
and lead at 140 feel. [ lit, > von.] 

The onl}‘ ]u'aeticad application of tin* huming gl.nss (if it 
deserve sodignifiid a mauej of vthicii wcj e\ei* Imard is at 
!paris (or W'as). A hurnuig-gla'>s is phued in smdi away 
that the .sun .shidl throw it^ iiriagc nno tlu' Umeh-hole of a 
small cannon, at its gt st hcigld, whi'di thus e,\ph»des 
within a minute or t\ioof noon, d there should buppgri to 
be no cloud in the way. 

Those who desire luoro pnrticular infivuiution may 
consult Young’s Leciures on Sultiral P/ttltj.saphf/. vol. h. 
p, 40G, for a' list of works; and ;d<o Bri'<son, J)au. dc Vhy- 
siqiiCy articles * Miroir and ‘ Vojt<‘ aidont ; and i>r. llut' 
lonV Maih D/cf , article ‘ Bui lung-glass.’ 

BURNJ..KY, amaikctjQwn and cjuipelry, in thal part 
of the (ixten^iNc ])urish (4* U'halle> which i> m the higher 
clivisipn ot the Inindted of Blackhgrn, in tim coupty palatine 
ofLancni'-r. Tt is ‘ill iniles N.N.VV :nuu L'md'm, io I>1 
from Ali'uchcster, K.N.K. from Liverpool, 12 N.K. from 
Blackburn, and 11 J^.E. frojm CJlitUeroe. 

Toe town ih plcasaigly bituated, ehictly in a narrow \alc, 
foinoug a tongue of lajid on ihe hank'i of the Brun or Bum, 
b'. ui win, eh it dLuives* ts n.tnu*, about a mdc mid a half above 
li)e conlluenee <4’ tliat nver w ith the Cylder. its pop., which 
amounts to 75,') 1 inhijhitanls, lias ra pally increased 
fiiuee the commencement of tins century, as tin* decenuiu? 
census exhihiJ*^ during period: — IhOi, : 1811, 

4468; lyil, fidr^ , 18'»1, 7vol. Accoi'<hng to the t.vyo last 
assc.Hsmenbs for the enmity rate, the annual valuo of the 
land, inps^uages, ai; 1 other buildings in the tovvnship shows 
a corresponding augjmmtutiojj. In 1810 ihe annual villne 
returned m 8,644/., and tn ibi'l ai 15.S79/. 

The boumluxios of iho ihape)rv include Burnley township, 
ipUalhuinti^ : HahergUum Ea\es towuhinju osl7 iuha- 
hitants; JJriejrscJdfo wilh KxUvisijc township, 1 inhabi- 
tants : and Wo r-’ thorp low nship^ 798 iniiabitanU; making 
^ total pii>)niUttian of l^,d2L 

the name of tins town ist not found in Bie ancient 
itineraries. Thgre hiue been howtner g!,o many remains, ol 
Roman antiquiUes- coim^, pottery, and urns conUnniug 
ashe$ and cglojued bones— discovered about the place, that 
Pr. Whitaker's cpnjectuve of its having been a settlement 
;W)ou u public way, between Rihehester and Cumhodumim, 
lying, as it does, a straight line between tlmsetwo places, 
to bo well founded. Somo Saxon remaun^ have obo 
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been fottnd; apd at g small ]E. qf the town, w ^ 

place called SaatJ^/Jy wlpcl) tradition? marked as the 
scene of a battle in the timps of the nfqkarchy. Adjoiniriff 
the town and near the church ly ii oiyt^a which is suppoifed 
to commemonite ihe preaching of Banlinun, l)ic Chris; 
li;in missionary in these parts, abqut ijic year 597 , and to 
indicalc the H))ot on which the inhabijaptj? asseinhiecl for 
religious worship prior to the erectiop oi ihe church. 

Though an old town, the greater part of Burnley is of 

I went croclionf and the houses are chiefiyluult of freestono 

which IS foimd in the neighbourhood. Quriiig the last lew 
yciM> cousidei uble improvements have been imwle, under an 
not obtained in 1811 ) for that purpose: the town has been 
lighted with g-as. the streets have hepn well paved and the 
foot-paths Hugged, and excellent waterworks luive been e»!a- 
hlishetl, supplied from two elevated ivservoirs, one to the N. 
iiUfA the other to the S.of the town. The barracks in the ad- 
joining township of nahergham Eaves wete erected m 1819 , 
at a cost of of winch sufn 250 i)A was rained by voluii- 

tuiy subsciiptioii. The workhouse stands in Ha}hi Road- 

The tiado ol’ Burnley was formerly cop fined to W'ooUeiis 
luit the cotton manufjcturo is now the staple of the place. 
On the tw<> rivers around the town there arc cxlcnsiw estii 
hh.slimenis for spinning and weaving cotton and pnnimff 
(‘loth. be.Mdes several mills for grinding corn, and one lor 
lulling cloth. In other parts of the town are brass mid 
iron loiindnes macliiiui shops, hleach-worl.s, roporic.s, tan- 
neries. and breweries. The JA’cds und Liverpool ciuud, which 
nearly r^iurounds the town, ojnms a comrmiiiu-ul ion lor llicf 
coiive)an(‘e of goods iliiough the whole line of country, 
from the German Ocean to the Irish 8 ea. Coal, fieeslone, 
and slate are hmnd in abundance close at luind and in the 
Mcitiity ; some veins of lead h:A\e also been discoveri'd. 

The go^el•nm(■nl of the town is vi'stecl in a constable, 
annually chosen. Four magistrates, who act lor the humliod, 
hold a petty sessions every Mojida), and meet in rotation, 
gem.'rally two at a lime, Tiie charter for the market was 
gianted in the 22 nd of Edward 1 . to Uenry do l.ac), Karl 
of Lincoln, lo he held on d'uesday: but that day has been 
eliuuged to ^Ionday and Saturday. Fairs ure held on 
Muich (ill), F.a->tei‘ e\e, Mo) 9 iU and l.'lth, July lOth, and 
Oc-hiher 1 1 th. There has also been since 1819 a fair lor 
I’at and lean cnlilt*, on everv alternate Monday, 2 'ho 
annual wool -Ian* is Ixdd on the second Thursday m 
July, and tlie fair for horses on the third TJmrsdiiy m 
October. 

The parochial (’hapelry of Burnley, dedicated to St. Pgler, 
was one of the three churches existing in the p'aush (T 
Wliallev ni the leign of Hejny I. : but nothing remains of 
the anlicnt structure, vv inch wan hufit som after IheLonquesl. 
The pr^jpcnt edifice has undergone nigch ulierutagi ; it hud 
ongpiahy fi)ur chantric'', namely, the rood altm, placed 
upon the rood-loft at the entrance of the choir, no\v re- 
uiuvc'l ; the altar of St. Peter; the altar of St. klary; ami 
the altar of St Anthony. It is a sinieions structiu’c ; tut 
Laving been rchmlt, and enlarged at different tjrrie.s, it coru- 
hmes various styl(}s of architecture. At the R. extrepn|y 
of the S, aisle is the Stansfiehl choir, w \v|iich lliejre i.s an 
anlient grave-stone with a cross lieuiy apd sw^oid ; gnd ut 
the K. end of tiie N. aisfe is the cliapel of the Virgin Mary, 
the property and burial place of the Toyvnjey fijmily : it (con- 
tains snnu-* shields of arms, uiuj g monument to tlie memory 
of C’hailes Towuley, Esq.,wdio^e collcclien of marhlcH is now 
if} the British Museum. T(»? living is a pjO'jiidual epracy in 
tlie j^rchdeacotiry and dioce^ic of L'licstcw^ endowcfl with bene- 
factituus \vlii<‘h giako it the hc-st eurucy ui tfic.' knigdorn. Jn 
the reign of fhe ipcuighpnt of Burnley * had 

for Ins wages y early the ^um of 4 /. 1 hi ' us appears from 

‘an inqui^^hion’ taken at Manchester in hut now, 

from Nunou.s donutiuns aided by Quech Anue'is hoqnty, it 
amounts tpyipwif^'dis qf 5()0/, per mn)unT. F.vfty-qi^ht aerc^ 
of gh?hc lurid are ahufJu'd to the chj^pelry. T))e living is 
in the gift of Robei) Tonyyley J?arkeiv Rsq. <d' Cuordoi) 

II all, pear Prestgp. There are of .\vpvsjnp belonging 

to ;ho Baptists, the Rqmata the Wesleyan Mefjbo- 

(Ust^s, pn4 fhq These* pinceis ol’ wta'^hip have 

Sunday -gcluiQls ached tc them* in'uU of v'bmh fbe chil- 
dren id' dilferent'rehgh>U 5 denqmiii^iO)ia arje received and 
im^tructed. 

The free grammar- schqel iij hi J^prth Ifargdc. A pari of 
the ciianiry of St. Mary on the W. of the p-bpretyard 
was formerly used ati a Bchool-houiite, until l(J 95 , when th« 
present building wirs crechHi. It u) supposed :tQ tee bqo 4 
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founded intbo trign bf fed ward Vl. Tlie ondo^monls of 
the foiindatioh atmTUnt to alibik 141)/, pot* aiitium, which 
foTtnft the !Sitlav5' of the hea<l who teaches the cla^iiiica 

and exorcises a.k^nOrhl Kuponnthndenoo uvtir the lower 
school. In this sclM feiigUsh, ^tfhhTg, accounts, and prac- 
tical nluthematiosi are taught hf atn assistant, who is remu- 
nerated by a charge of Ihr^h guineas a yfeur. which is 
allowed tb be made to the Bcllolurs. Two guineas a year is 
the sum charged fbr tho 60ns of jptjrsons in humble life. 
Tlie Hvorago rtumbofdf sclmlars is abbut sixty /of whom ten 
or tvrclve are in.4(ructed in the classics. I'iie school has uu 
intero'^t in thirteen scholarships founded in }3rusem>se Col- 
h'ge, Oxford, by Dr. Nowoll, Doan of St. Paurs, London, 
in 1.572. The iiiastei* is appointed by tho trustees of tho 
l.did belonging tb tho .5iclU)oK In i. room over the sHiool is 
a enlUuble libi’arj\ loft by the Rev. Henry llaLted, rector of 
Staiisdeld, for the use of tlib scholars. The Re\. Dr. 
\Vbit:dv(!r, tile leUrried muslor of St. John’« College, f’ain- 
bridge. and thehisionaii of the ‘original pansVi of bailey,' 
reeeU'od his early edUcbrhn in tlii.-' school. 

There are aho five natlhnal schools in the ehapelry, in 
which nearly 2000 children rccei\(i thO ruditneuts of educa 
(ian, and are iiistruetod in the priiiciplcs of the established 
clmrch : those are suppoKed hy suhscn()L!on. In ilie ssinit} 
lOaiiner also is siip)>orted a charily lor poor iiiuriitnl women 
inelnldhed; and a riiiigcrs’ Friend Society. Other cha- 
rities, to a considerable amount, are distributed annually 
among those for vvliose beiuint tliey were inlondcd : Madam 
T-aliel Shirhurne's, 0/. for tlui Uno of the pooi ; K<d)cit Hal- I 
sled's, a moiety of 5/. 7.S‘., for the sanu' purpose*; Mrs. Eliz- 
ahclli Reels, 22/. 10.?. for clothing the poor. Mrs. Mary 
Hindle’s, 2(t/. C)ft, for relieving old and infirm ])oor poisons; 
Mr-^. Hargreaves, 0/. lor clothing poor and infirm widows, 

Hurnlcy is one of the places appomteil under the lioun- j 
dnry Act for taking votcn at the election of Kniubls of the 
shire for the N. ilivision of the county, {CofUniNfitratiun 
from / fUicashire.) 

LUUNS AND SCALDS. Burns an* jiroduccd by 
licatcd solids; scalds h\ heated lluid.s. Tiie scvouty of the 
nijnry is dcjiendent ihamly on the intensity of the heal of 
iho burning body. Fluids are not capable of aetpunng «o 
Jiigli a degree of temperature as some soliils; lunce tho iu^ 
nn diiiie cHecl of scalds is generally less tiulent than that of 
Imrus. But, on the other liaiid, fluids How about with great 
I'u’ilih', and the aciddcut often causes a very large surlaee 
of the Iluid to he thrown upon the body, so that a scald 
uhi(*h proiluces only a moderate degree of inllumiiiation 
sometimes hccomes exceedingly sc%cr(‘ on account of its 
cv't-'riL. As heated liuids part with their caloric in being 
'lilfuscd, a .scald is almost always attmided with a different 
degree t‘f injury in difff*rcnt parts of its course. The extent 
of the surface involved, the depth of th(3 injury, ami the seii- 
siliility of the part affected, must all be taken into aocount 
in e.siimating the danger of tho accident in any given case. | 
A liurn which produeesi the im.tantaiieoiis death of the | 
part It toucluis may be free from all danger il the injured j 
jiart ho circumscrihcd within a small compass. The worst 
burn» wbUdi occur arise from the explo.sion of giuipowdej% 
or of iullaminable gases, or from the fernubT dress catching 
firo; and tbo worst scalds from the boding over of heated 
Iluitis in breweries* munufuctories, laboratories, 

The immediate scat of the injury tiroduced by luirns and 
scalds ii the skin, which is a highly organized membrane, 
performing a very important organic function, and endowed 
with a.higli dogroo of seiisdiility. The organic function per* ! 
formed by it is the secretion of a quantity of aqueous iluid 
JVom tho bbKid, which is parried out of the system tinder tho 
'firm of porspiration. [Pehspiuatiom, Cutan icons.] The 
secretory arteries of the skin are excited to such an unusual 
degree of action by the stimulus of the heatiid body, that 
they pour gut an aqueous tiuid in such quantity as* to lift 
the cuticle from the cufis or true skin [Sum], and /orm a 
vcsifdc or bladder full of fluid. Such is the violence done to 
tho true skin, that tho function oi' all tho injured portion of 
il is 8U6|knulod ; ttdditional labour roust tberpfore be im- 
posed on some otlier organ, which must bo its stibstituto 
and perform its ^ work* otlierwiso a fatal diy-turbauoc will 
take place in the system. The lung exhales the samo 
aqueous fluid as the skin. [Transpiration, RulmonaryJ ■ 
In proportion ns ihb cutaneous perspiration is diminished, ' 
the pulmondry transpiration is increased ; but when a large 
extent of tho skin is dostroyedi the lung is Inadequate tb 
the task imposed upon it ; it cannot perfJ>rra its owoi w'ork 


and that of tl>e skin also, and in this case groat difficulty of 
broathihg invariably comes on, tmd the danger is cxcecd- 
iuj'ly increased by this opjiresSinn of the lung. 

But there is spread over the external suifaco of the true 
skin an inirtionse number of sentient nones, rendering it 
an organ of sense. A burning body applied in such direct 
contact with tho sen^^tive extremilies of tlicsc nerves occa- 
sions violent pain; and tliis, in cousoqueno<3 of tlic sympathy 
which IS cstaldishcd between ail parts of the body, produces 
a great disturbance of tho system. Tho ttbohiioii of tho 
organic rmictiun, and tho disturbance occa-si aicd to the 
sentient pari ot tho nervous sy.stciu, both combined* often 
prove fatal. 

Since the severity of the injury must ulway.6 bb mainly 
hi proportion to tho Icm/th of time the bLirriiiig body con- 
tinues in coiilaci with the skin, it is impoitant that ctory 
one shoiihl itoffress upon his mind (be course which it iS 
best to take m casi* of accident*, fi'iirn burns, 

Thu upright postuio is ohvioudy not only fuvoiu’uhle to 
the spreading of the Mnnies, but to their reaching the moic 
niiportant jiarts of tlie body, tjio uctk and head. Any mo- 
tion of tfm body to and fro gives great advantage to ilio 
fhiniCH, by bringing fiosli cuiTciils ol air into contact with 
the liuimng materials, and it 1*4 tlicrolbie utterly iib',uid to 
run screaming almor. Full upon the (loor; keep rolling 
over ami ovei iqnm tho larpct; it’ possible stdiuf the hearth- 
ing. or the 1<ihh‘ covoi', tmd, enveloping the body in it, keep 
inllmg ahuut u]V)n the cum pet until .issistunee cumes, Tlio 
duly of the as-i>t.iml is to s(‘i/e the heartli-rng, or the table- 
eov(‘r, or a sliawl, or to stiip himself of bis eoat, or to seizo 
any woollen or ii.mni‘1 clothing at hund and to envelope 
in it as closely and conqileUdv ;ib possible the person en 
(ire. 

The thing to he done with tin* burnt or sealdfd parts is 
instantly to immerse them in cold water, ice-culd li it can 
he got. 8lioiil<l tiu' pLisiliun of the part*> imt albivv of tUeU* 
immersion in water, clollis .should )n? apjihed to them dipped 
m vvatc.r, and kcjil constantly wet. As a means of ap}dy mg 
and retaining (‘old, scraped potatoes or tunnp'. are useful. 
Some persons n'commend. instead of ihost* cooling applica- 
lioiiN, stimulating suhstaiuM's, such as the Btiongt***t hruiidy, 
spirits of wine, oil oi' turpentine, or vinegar, kept on the 
affected parts liy means ot obi linen or Imt soak<‘d m (he 
Iluid. T 1 w 3 use of these applimii ions, whether the ('oohng or 
the stimulating, sliould be persisted in until the jcuu ceases ; 
tho parts should then lie dressed, as some recommend, wjili 
the yellow hasiheon ointment, soltc-TK^d vvith tbeod of Uirpmi- 
tim* ; or, as uilieis iTri'ler, with cmoUicnl poultices often re- 
iiew(‘d. Il i*. buigular that. Common as ihi** pin(*(t of surgery 
IS, practitioiions are mit agreed whicdi* of tlicso two plains, tho 
cooling or the stimulaiing, is the most effa’ient ; and corn- 
jiarativc trials have not yet been niadi* on a scale of suliicient 
extent to dctermiuo llio question. It is probalde ilnii llnj 
one inav be more ad\ anl.ig(*(c.is than tin* other undei ilif- 
feient (*ircums(ances, wdiieh (he ur profes.sional person i iin- 
not h(* expecled to discriminate All that is necessary to 
be stall'd liere is the most judicious tlniig to be doin’, in tho 
very fust instance, until professional assistance can bo )iro- 
enred ; anil with tins view, perliaps, the only thing tliul 
should determine the choice between eilbor of ibe cooling or 
stiinukiling articles just mentioned is the facility vvitli winch 
they can lie got. It is probable that the chief elleet of 
all these appbeaf kjiis is to prevent the air from ('orning int(i 
contact with the true skin ; tluit is, to peiform the oflice pf 
the cuticle winch is desli(»yod. Ateorduigly, some of tho 
most distinguished surgeons state that they have produced 
tbo very liest elfccls l»y merely covering the affected parts 
wish old linen saturated vvitli oil, hy w’hich th(3 air is cffec- 
tnully 0 eluded. On this ground it in ]irohahlo that a 
remedy, occasionally roeomniendcd, will prove in. pructuTc a.s 
useful as any, namely, cnveloiiing tho part in cotton ; and 
if 60, it will be better than any, both on accoinn of its light- 
ness, and from the case with which every mistress of a family 
cun uHvays have abundance of it at bund. 

BURNS, ROBERT, was horn on the 2;Uh nf Janiuiry, 
ui a ,‘^tpall cottitge about two niiles to the 8.\Vb oJ lite 
town of Ayr. His father, Wdluim Bnvnoirs, was the son of 
a farmer in Kmcaidiucyhire. but in conseqtcuui.' ot tho 
reduced circumstance^ of his family he had bd'i that part of 
Scotland in liii* youth to biiek employment in Hie Si^utU as* 
a gardener. After borvnig different ma'^ters fji* a number 
of A oars, ho had oh hia marriage in December* 1757, taken 
a perpetual louse, or i’ou, na it is lliore ciiUod, of aeven acres 
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of lan^l, viith tho viow of seltinpr xtp for himself os a nursery' 
man. Hero he built with his own hands the humble 
dwellln^^ in winch Uohert, his eldest son, was born. 

The history of the poet’s early life has been very fully rc^ 
latod both by himself and by his brother Gilbert. The nar- 
rative of the latter, in particular, is one of ihe most bcauUful 
and toueliiu}? ever written. The life of William BurnesS was 
ono ooTTlinued vvliieh he carried on with the ho- 

nourable pride eomuion among his countrymen to belter 
l>is circumstances, and to give his children a good educa- 
tion, Robert was first sent to a school about a mile distant, 
in his sixth year. Afterwards a young man was engaged 
by William Kurncss and four of his neighbours to touch 
their clulJron in common, bis employers boarding him in 
turns, Wlien they bad removed to another situation, 
which prccludwl them from this advanlngr, the good man, 
aftor the hard work of the day, endeavoured to instruct 
his children himself. ‘In this way,’ says Gilbert, ‘ mv 
two cldost sisters got all tho education they received/ 
Robert obtained a little more school instruction by snatches^, 
but the amount altogether was very iru*onsjdcriiblc. His 
chief acquisition w'as some acquaint ance with French, and 
for this he was almost eu lire ly indebted 1o himseir. What 
Other knowledge he obtained he gathcrod from the few 
boohs, inciitly odd volumes, whieli bis father could eoiif rive 
to borrow. At last, iu the beginning of the year 178], 
William Burness died, worn out with toil and sorrow, after 
living just long enough to learn that a law-sip't in which he 
was engaged with his landlord had been terminated by a 
decision which involved his family in ruin Ho left live 
children younger than Rohert and Gilbert. 

In these circumstances, the youth and early manhood of 
the futiue poet were dork enough. * Tho clicorless gloom 
of a hermit,’ he says himself, ‘ with the unceasing moil of 
a galley-slave, brought me to iny sixteenth year.’ His 
brother Gilbert writes, ‘To the bulTetings of misfortune we 
could only oppose hard labour, and the most ligid economy. 
We lived very sparing. For several years hutclievs’ meat 
was a stranger in the house, while all the members of the 
family exerted tliemselves to the utmost of their fetrenclh, 
and rather beyond it, m the labours of the farm. My 
brother, at the ago of thirteen, assisted in threshing the 
crop of corn, and at fifteen was the principal labourer on 
the farm, for we had no hired servant, male or female. Tho 
anguish of mind wo felt, at our tender years, under the.so 
straits and dilUcuUies, was very great .... 1 doubt not 
but the hard labour and sorrow of this period of his life was 
in a great measure the cause of that depression of spirits with 
wbu*h Rpbert was so oden ufllicted through his whole life 
afterwards.' Some time before their fatliefs death, and 
when his affairs w ere drawing to a crisi.s, the two brothers 
had taken another farm, which they stocked m the best 
way they could with the sa\irigs of tho whole family, ‘ It 
was,' says Gilbert, ‘a joint concern among ns. Fvery 
member of the family was allow'cd ordinary wages for the 
labour h't p€>rforme<l on the farm. Mv brother's allowance 
and mine was 7L per annum each. And dunng the whole 
time this I’amily concern lasted, which was four yeais, as 
Veil aa during the preceding period at Lochlea, his expenses 

verm any year cxceoiled his slender income . . . His tcyn- 
peranco nnd frugality were cvervtbing that could he wished,’ 

A little before his sixteenth year, as lie tells us himself, 
he had ‘ first committed the sin of rhyme.’ His verses soon 
acquired hjim considerable village fame, to which, as he made 
acquaintances in Ayr and other neighhoniing towns with 
young men of his own age, he greatly added by the remark- 
able lluency of lijs expression, and tho vigour of his coiiver- 
fiational powers. The charm of those social incetings, at 
which be shone with so much distinction, gradually iiitro- 
ducod him to new habits. Vet hi» brother affirms that he 
does ‘ not recollect till towards tin* end of his commencing 
author (when his growing colebritj occasioned his being 
often m compuuv) to have ever seen him intoxicated.’ His 
atuchment to female society, also, which had from his 
b(?en very strong* wp,3 now no longer confined within 
those ‘ bounij^ of rigid "drtuo/ says bis brother, ^ which had 
hitherto restrained him. fowards the end of the period 
under review (in his twenty' fourth year), and .soon after his 
father’s death, be was furnished with the subiect of his 
“ Epistle to John Rankin.*' ' 

Another affair of this description soon after determined 
tho whole subsequent course of his life. This was his 
connexion witli Jean Armour, afterwards Mrs. Burns, tho 


fruit of which “was the birth of twins. In tho difficulties 
and distress to which both parties were reduced by tho con-- 
sequences of their imprudence, it was agreed between them 
that they should make a legal acknow lodgment of iiu 
irregular and private marriage, and that he should then set 
out for Jamaica to push his fortune. ‘ But before leaving 
my native country for over,* he says, * I resolved to publish 
ray poems. I weighed my productions as impartially as 
was in my power ; 1 thought they had merit ; and it was a 
delicious idea that I should bo called li clever follow, even 
though it should never reach my cars/ An impression of 
600 copies of tho book accordingly was printed at Kilmar- 
nock. Thi.s was in lh<^ autumn of 1 786. The poems were 
M'cll received by the public; and after paying all expenses 
the author cleared nearly 20/. * This sum/ be says, ‘ came 
\ery seasonably, as 1 was thinking of indenting myself, for 
want of moT)cy to procure my passage. As soon as I was 
master of nine guineas, the price of wafting me to iho torrid 
zone, 1 took a stecM-agc passage in the first ship that was to 
sail from theCljde, for hungry ruin had me in the xvind.” 

T lind been for some days skulking from covert to covert, 
under all the terrors a gaol, as some ill-advised people 
had uncoupled the merciless pack of the law at my ncels/ 
This Was to oblige him to find security for the mninten- 
ance of hi« children : for tho parents of the mother wore so 
indignant, that, notwithstanding what had happened, they 
would not allow tho marriftgG to takepUice, and the children 
to be Icgitimalized. lie proceeds : ‘ I had taken farewell 
of my few fricnrls ; my chest was on tho road to Greenock ; 

I had composed the Iji^^t song I should ever meavsure lu 
Calcdonii, “The gloomy Night is gathering fast,” when a 
letter from l)i*. Blacklock to a friend of mine overthrew all 
iny schemes, by opening new prospects to my poetic ambi- 
tion. Tho Doctor hi'longod to a sot of critics, for whoso 
applause 1 had not (hired to hope. His opinion that I 
would meet with eneouragmnent in Kdinburgh for a second 
edition fired me so much, that awa\ 1 posted for that city, 
without a single ac(]uaintance, or a single letter of intro- 
duction.' 

The resnlt was the introduction of the poet to oil wlio 
were eminent in litemtiire, in rank, or in fashion, in the 
Scottish metropolis. The brilliant conversatmnul powers 
of the unlettered ploughman i-oein to have struck all witli 
whom be came in contact with as much wonder ns Ins 
nootry. Under the patronage of the Karl of Glencairn, T>r. 
tlobertson. Professor Dngald Stewart, Mr, Henry Mac- 
kenzie, and other persons of note, a new edition of bis poems 
was published, from the profits of which he received nearly 
500/. In the summer of 1788 he returned to A^rsliiro, 
whore his brother (blbert, who liad taken upon him tho 
support of their aged mother, was struggling with many 
difficulties in the farm they had conjointly taken. Robert 
advanced 200/., and with tho rcmanulcr of his money lie 
prepared to stock aiiothi'r farm — that of Elhsland, in l)nm- 
frieshirc — for himself. Here ho took up his abode in June, 
j 1788, having previously legalized his union with Miss 
Armour by joining with her in a public declaration of their 
marriage. 

Soon after this, by the interest of Mr. Graham of Fintrj', 
he was appointed, on his own application, an officer of ex- 
cise for the district in w hich helhod. The salary which ho 
received in this capacity was originally 60/. a year, but wais 
eventually increased to 70/. His duti(^s, however, interfered 
80 much with the attention due to Ins farm that he found him- 
self obliged tore.sign it to hi.s landlord, after having occupied 
it for about three years and a half. About tho end of the year 
1701, lie retired with his family to a small house in the town 
of Dunifrieb, placing his dependence for the future cxclu'| 
sively on bis chances of promotion in the eXci.se. 

In Dumfries Burns spent the short remainder of bis life, 
Tire liahils which he bad acquined during the sudden and 
short-lived intoxicatiim of his first introduction to public no- 
tice, now gained entire ascendency over him, as misfortuno 
and disappointment broke, or, at least, embittered, his spiiit 
and enfrxjbled his powers of resistance. The strong excite- 
ments of admiration and applause, by which he liad boon 
sui^rounded dt Edinburgh, wei*fl sought for at any co'^t, and 
among comnanions of any order who would join him iu 
drowning reflection. Even the prospects upon which he 
bad placed his reliance ot* advancement in the o.xcisc were 
suddenly overcast, in consequence of some imprudent ex- 
pressions which he bad dropped on the subject of tho 
French Revolution, to which some despicable informer had 
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ealled the notice of the Board. It iras only through the ex- 
ertions of hie friend Mv. Graham, on this occasion, that he 
was saved from, bein^ dismissed. Ill health and great de- 
jectioH of spirits at last came upon him, along with the 
pn?HSur© of acounmlating pecuniary diilkmltios. Ho had 
reduced many of his happiest pieces, and especially the 
estand the ^eatest number ofhiswmgs, since the ap- 
peiiranco of the first Kdinburgh edition of his poems. Tlie 
songs were principally contributed to an Edinburgh publi- 
cation called Johnson's ‘ Museum,' and afterwards to a 
work of much greater pretension, the well-known ‘ Collec- 
tion of Original Scottish Airs/ edited and published hy Mr. 
Georfif^ Thomson, Burns’s correspondence with Thomson 
otMiW subjei't of his contributions to this woik has been 
and forms a highly interesting series of letters, as 
as a most aflfectmg chapter in the poet’s history. 
Burns’s first letter, in answer to an application from Thom- 
son, is dated from Dumfries, 16th Sept., 1792. In this he 
sajs, after entering with great zeal into the pro^iosul, * As 
10 any remuneration, you may think my songs either above 
or below price, for they shall absolutely be the ono or the 
other, hi the honest onUiusiasm with which I embark in 
yonr undertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, liirc, &c., 
would be downright prostitution of soul/ In July fo)lou ing 
wc had Thom'^on sending him i>L with the n]K)logY, ‘ As 1 
shall be benefited hy tho publication, you inubt sullW iim! to 
imdosc a small mark of my gratitude, and to repeal ii after- 
wards w hen I find it convenient. Do not return it, fiw, by 
Henveu. if you do, our correspondence is at an end.’ Burns, 
in Ins reply to this communication says, ‘ I ahsitre you that 
you truly hurt rao with your pecuniary parcel. It degrades 
mo in my own eyes/ However, to rrliirn it, he adds, would 
savour oi afiectation ; but ho protests in the strongest terms 
against * any more Irallic of that debtor and creditor kind.’ 
The last letter from Burns in the coliertion is dated 12tb 
July, 1796. For a year previous, illness had nearly ineupa- 
citated him from cxmtinuing his contributions. Ilo now 
writes : * After all my boasted independence, cursed necessity 
com pels me to irnplon* you for 5/. A ennd * * ♦ of a 
haberdasher, to wliom I owe an account, taking it into his 
head that 1 am dying, has (iotiimc-nced a process, and will 
infallibly put me intojuil. Do, for God' a sake, send mo 
that sum, and that by return of post, Forgise me this ear- 
nestness, but the horrors of a jail have made me half dis- 
tracted. 1 do not ask all this gratuitously, for upon return- 
ing health I hereby proraiso and engage to furnish yon M'ith 
C}L worlb of the neatest song genius vou have seen.’ 

He died on tho 2lst of July. HU remains wtvc con- 
sigiuwl to the earth, with the solemnities of a public funeral, 
which was rendered remarkably imposing by the voluntary 
attendance of a vast multitude of persons of all ranks from 
every part of the surrounding country. Burns left four sons 
(besides a boy whodierl in lus infancy), nil of whom, w'c be- 
lieve, still survive, 

Tim fii'st collected edition of the poems and letters of 
Burns was published by Dr, Currie at Liverpool, in 4 vols. 
8vo.. in 1600, for the benefit of the poet's wife and family. 
Of the accounts of his hfc that have appeared since that hy 
Dr. Currif*, the most important are tnut hy Mr. Lockhart, 
published in IB‘28, and that by Mr. Allan Cunningham, pre- 
fixed to his edition of the W'orks of Burns, in eigln vols. 
L2mo. London, 1B34. This is now tho most complete and 
in every respect the heat edition of the poet's works. It con- 
tains l.'^O poetical pieces moie than m Dr. Currie’s edition : 
ond both the pooms and tho letters are throughout illu.s- 
trated by explanatory notes. The life occup.cs the first 
volume, the poem^tlm next five, and tho letters and glossary 
the two last. 

Tho history of literature scarcely affords another in- 
stontHi of a popularity either so sudden or so complete as 
that obtained by the poetry of Burns, Even in his own life- 
time. and indeed almost immediately after his genius first 
burst into public notiee, his name and his poems were fami- 
liar to all ranks of his oounUyinon. Nor did tho enthusiasm 
for his poetry dm away with tho generation among whom 
it was first kindled. Hi» works ate still everywhere a cot- 
tage-book in bis own land, and they are read wherever the 
English language is understood. 

No poetiy was over bettor fitted to obtain extensive popu- 
larity than that of Burns. It has little of citW , grandeur or 
riebudss of imaginaiHm, qualities that demand mqch culti- 
vation of mind as woU as a somewhat rare endowment of the 
poetie temperament for their appreciation and ^li^tnent. 


It is all heart and passion, and every human bosom capable 
of fetdiug strongly must be stirred by its fire and tender- 
ness. The themes which Burns has chosen aro nil of tho 
kind which come home to the natural feelings of men, and 
his modo of treating them is the moat simple and direct. In 
what he has written, in his native dialect at least, there is 
no where anything of mere rhetorical ornament or displn) . 
Tho expression is throughout, as truly as that of any pocti y 
ever was, the sjnontaneous utterance of tho th<mght or senti- 
ment, which rails into measured words as if it and they 
were struck out together hy the same'ereativc oct. In his 
lyrical pieces espeoially, the passion, and the language, and 
the melody which is ‘married’ to tiro ‘immortal vcisc,’ 
secra to come all in one gush tVom tho ftill fountain of tho 
heart. In this cxquisiio truth of style no writer in any lan- 
guage has surpassed Burns. But, with all his nature, he is, 
like every great writer, also a great artist, nature being tho 
inspiration of his art. Nothing can bo more masterly — 
Tnoj*e demonstrative both ofhigli skill and of general eleva- 
tion of mind — than the manner in which be triumphs over 
the disadi'untages of a dialect so much vulgarircd as that of 
♦Scotland had come to bo at the time when he wrote. Fami- 
liar as his subjects generally aye, and hold and oxprc!‘sa(‘ 
as his diction constantly is, w'owill venture to sav that there 
is not one instance of real vulgarity in all tlifit he has 
written. Of mere license and indecorum there is eerliiinly 
no want in some of his productions ; but even in his hroado^t 
humnur, in his most unpardonable violations of moral pro 
priety, in the rudest riot of his merriment and satire, thoio 
IS m;\er anything that is mean or grovelling, nrij tiling that 
offends our sciim" of what is nohle and cle\atcd. Sotiu: of 
the moH( irnmotal of his pieces are distinguislied by a 
studied propriety of *f\pi'ession springing from the finest 
taste and most (lelicato sensibdity to the beautiful. 

BURNT-KAR. Ihinif ear, in corn, is a disease in 
which the fructification of the plant is destroyed and, as it 
Were, burnt up ; hence its English nnmo and the corro- 
sponding term of fharhon in French and brand in German, 
Bunit-ear has often been confounded with smut, winch is a 
similar but distinct disease. They differ in this, that in the 
burn t -ear black powder which appears in the ear is 

external, and the gram has either never been formed, or its 
coat has been destroyed, so that the whole car appears 
black or burnt. The powder also has no smell, ami being 
easily blown awav by the wind, or shaken off in the reap- 
ing, jiule of it adheres to the corn or is mixed with it when 
groun<l ; and except the loss of sn mncli grain as wonM 
have been contained in the sound cars, no great detriment, 
arises to the cpuihty of the corn. The smut, or ptqipcr- 
brand, on the contrary, i.h contained in tho body of the 
grain, which retains nearly its natural form, and is corned 
along with it into the barn. It is only in tho threshing or 
grinding that Iho diseased grain commonly called sriiut- 
hall is broken, when a fetid black powder is dispersed omw 
tho sound grain, which greatly deteriorates the flour, and 
renders ihe corn unfit for sec'd, tiio dmease being perpe- 
tuated h) thi.s black suhsfnnce. [Smut.] Burnt-ears are 
generally observed in particular moist «?ituat»ons, and some 
land.s are much more subject to them than others. Tho 
disease has been often attributed to damp and warm fogs 
succeeding very dry weather; and hence it has been 
inuigiiuHl that it was caused hy the dews lodging in thu 
cars and producing a species of rottenness. But micro- 
scopic obhCTvntinns have decidedly proved that the black 
powder consists of the minute germs or seeds of o parasitical 
mushroom, which are de\ eloped in tho growing eais and 
live on its substance. 

Tho plants attacked hy this disease may bo distinguished 
long before the car makes its appearance out of the shc;ifli 
in which it is cnvelop<*d in its early state. There is a pccii- 
liar grecnnCBs of the leaf observable ; and when the plant 
is exuniined, the young ear may already bo seen attacked by 
the disease and iieginning to put on a spotted and black 
appearance, which increases as it grows, and is perfected 
when the oar arrives ut the state in which the flower should 
appear. In some cases the plant flowers partially or com- 
plolely, and the fecundation takes phiee, fo th.it the germ 
IS developed ; but, it never approaches to marunty. lia 
outer ifein h soon destroyed hy the ])arasitirnl fungus, and 
the wtiulo substance converted into n black powder, ♦ 

Do ^Candolle, one of the best inofln'ii authorities on the 
plh'sioiogy of plants, has named this peculiar minute mush- 
room tlw) Uf’^do corbo, which he distinguishes from that 
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which proiiuries the srhuf, tih4 which he calls Uredo eanei. 
They are e?tsil^ tli^tinguisHod by the Ai2o and smell The 
Vredo i^arhb is eornpdsed of much smaller globules and 
destitute bf smell ; both seem to !>e propagated like other 
crypiogiimous plants by meatis of extremely minute seeds 
or germs, which ate eartied along with the sap into the 
circulation and Vegetaio in the ear, where alone it appeai‘6 
that they fliid the conditions necessary to their growth. 

Mr. ifenedict Ptevosi has dasertbd that having "jdaced 
the blUck dust Of burnt-ears of \Vheat in distilled water at 
the temperature of lb® of ilio centigrade thermometer 
(about 60® bf Fahrenheit's), he observed that they swelled 
to twice their original size, atid pushed out oblong tubercles, 
wdiich lengthbned tb flyb or six times their diameter, and 
that they aftcrvvlirds divided into soieral brandies. After 
a few days iniriutc grains wove observed in the vessels, and 
the origiiial globulfes showed an dppearancu of culls, Ironi 
which the grdiUs had beOn ejoctbd. The natural conplunion 
from tlii^ oiVservatlbh, if it be correct, is, that the globules 
are real bulbs or germs of microscopic mushrooms, winch 
arc developed by nioistUro in favourable situations; and to 
thc!!^c the name of thMo has been ghen, one species being 
the Uredo ctirbo^ which attacks the rixteliial pans of the 
grain, and the oilier Uredo rXiYie^, which grows within the 
grain itself. (?iee Mr. Benedict Pievost’s memoir th the 
Institute of France in 18ii7 ) 

It is doubted by some whether tlie disease is coiitiigious, 
because they liDVh never buun able to produce it by shaking 
the black dust of burnt-ears over the scnind plal.^^^ The 
reason of this is probably that the exhaling veshcls of the 
siirfhco are ndt so w^ell calculated to absorb extianeuiis 
matter, which can only enter by the Kpoligioles of the 
roots. Although it is much less ’dangerous than iho 
smut, because it is rhadily dispersed by the winds, yet il 
must morh oi* loss infect the .soil, aiid lienee the disease is 
more frbijuent where it has appeared before, and where 
those grains Which arc most subject to the disease, such as 
wheat, baric), ahcl oats, have beeh sown in loo rapid suc- 
cesi^ion. As it ddesl ndi adhcie to the grain, steeping and 
washing are hot so certain remedies aguinsl the infection 
as in the case of smut ; bill the host pi e&er\ alive is to drain 
the land Well and keep it in good heart, so that the 
plants may be vigorous and alile to resist the attacks bf the 
parasite*, for it is a v% ell-known fact, that weak plants, as 
well ns animals, ate imich more exposed to the utUwiks of 
parasitical pUints or animals llian those which arc vigorous 
and robust. A judicious clmnge of crops, or a wcli-esta* 
bli^hed rotation, will in general secure the corn; which is 
sown in its proper course, from the infection of the Lredo 
carbOy provided the preparation of llio land be such as to 
ensure a healthy vegetation*. 

As this disease is oxtromcly c-omiuon, it has obtained 
various names in dilTereiit parts of tlie country. In England 
u is l^st know'n by the names of blaeUs, brand, or biiiiit' 
ear; arul it is often f ailed sinvt, from the sup^posUion that it 
IS a variety ol the sauie disease which atlui'ks the external 
]>urt of the frueiification before the skin of the grain is formed. 
Whether ihore may not bo some truth in this latter suppo" 
sition. noiwithstanding the opinion before quoted, we do not 
at prc'fu', presume to deternimc. 

BU H a AMPOOTKll. [Brahmacootra,] 

BUKROWlNG OWL. [Owl.] 

BOBSA, or BRUSA, the anticnt Prusa and capital of 
Ihlliynia, is beautifully situated at the foot of Mount 01) ,m- 
}lus in Asia Minor, in 27® N. lat,,40® K. long. The luxu- 
riant plain which lies in front of the city is covered for many 
miles with plantations ul’ nuilherr) trees, which nourish the 
silkworms that supply the staple trade of Iho place. The 
grand mountain in the rear of the town furnishes the finest 
pasturage, an abundance of timber, and underwoo^ for fuel j 
and a number of <;ool perennial springs gush out from iho 
roots of Olympus, supplying the town with a superfluity of 
the purest water, and fertilizing all iho surrounding country. 
As ev^ry house in Brusa has its fountain, the total number 
i« immense! end some of the public fountains and conduits 
nre beaiitifully trdnst'hicted. The old traveller Touniefort 
s ws he never saw a city with so many fountains, except 
perhaps Granada in Spain. The streets are remarkably 
chaii^and well paved, particularly the bazaar quarter, Ac- 

* SO'‘|ui. y thr in or urine, and drylnft ti whh freidj buriil 
Ktuo. J' ii.ifil’y dujie with whuat, Jig a uswlul 

ithoiiid ti* uiL'vaT -tlso with bi'ripy und oufK, Vv-fteroWr tiuint ent# hlitVe ap- 
1^. Girt’d I mlm- crup«. Sulphule oT eopi>er is laid to be iSloTo 
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cording to M. Foritaniei*, a rectent Frehdi trtivblWf'; BrtHa 
contains 1515 teh^ocs, a g:reAt number of khkds. tttid a 
population of about 100,000 souls. Thb Citadel, which cbhi- 
mauds the town, stands on a rocky eminence, the Acropolis 
of atuient PrusO;. Parts of the walls are of Greek Construc- 
tion, apd many tintlent fragments are inibedded and mixed 
up in the Turkish building. Within the fortress there i.s an 
old Greek church converted into a Mussulman maufibleuth, 
where repose thb bohes of Sultan Orcan, his wives, ahd 
children. Oredn Uted in the fourteenth century, and in 
1327 took Brusd (tvTiich ho made the ret'idence apd capital 
of the Ottottati dynasty) from the unwarlike Greek em- 
peror, The monuments erected over thdse grdves are covered 
with magiiiflcent Cachmire shawls. 

But the most remarkable cdificbs in Brusa are the thermal 
baths, wdilch arc extehhivc ahd magnific^ent. The finest of 
them (Ebki-kaplidja) is an anticnt Greek building. The 
mineral waters that suppiy them gUsh out from the huso of 
Mount Olympus ; they nave a strong sulphureous odour, 
and in terhperature range from CO® to 70° of Reaumur, ihat 
is from 107° to 100® of FabrcMihcit. In the environs of 
BrUsrt, melons df exquisite quality and fruits of all kincK arc 
cultivated : the Gtceka ahd Armehiahs there, Oi^laMi^ljed 
make good wiiife, but the capital produce is silk, which is 
W'orked up to a very considerable extent on the s]>ot, and 
largely exporUnl. The demand in England for Brusa silks 
is at this moment (April, 1830) much on the increase. Thu 
pieces manufactured at Brusa arc exceedingly strong, taste- 
ful in design, and very dnduring. In many of llio urtudos 
British cotton yarn is woven with the luitivc silk, and a 
strong and hcautiful sin Id* is produced from the mixture — 
the dyed silk, on which flowers or other patterns aie wrought, 
being singularly tenacious of its colour. Brusa is a good 
market for the cotton yuni, or twist, of Manchester and 
Glasgow', Tins article of maniifar tiiiv is lamlcd at Con- 
stantinople, and Ihcncc forwardi-d bv caraMin to Biusa. On 
iho whole, this is the ploasantest cit) which the Turks pus 
scss in Asia Minor, and in industrial uiid cornmorcial im- 
portance it only yitdds to Snnrna and its nciglibourhood. 

BUUSA'RIA (^oology), the name of a gchius ot minute 
Mierozoaitia apod(i^\s\{\\ a membranous bmly, short, and 
a little bonl upon itself, so as to be concave below null 
convex above. 

De Blamvillo obscrvt'.s that ttiis form is very pniliably 
composed of species of floating Planaricc, slightly bent 
upon tberiihclves, but that ho is not certain of tins, as he 
never examined the subjects accurately. lie adds lliat it 
i» still more ditlicult to say what Ihirsaria htniuditieUa^ of 
which M. Bory has formed his genus liiruwlineUi^, is. 

Lanuirclv places Bursaria among his Infusoria, observing 
that their body is delicate and membranows, and remarkable 
by it** concave form on one side, which sonietimes puts on tho 
ajipe.iranco of a boat, Sometimes of a purse, 3iieirmo>e- 
uicuts aie not lively, and it is said tlial they ure irreguiar, 
so that when they clescribe a spiral line from right to left 
;iml raise themselves in the wuitcr lhe> move with tolerable 
swiftness; but when they return or dusceml they only pro- 
ceed slowly, a ditfercnce of velocity altnhutahle to thei/form. 

J.ocdldy. Fresh and stagnant waters, and seawater. 
Lumaick describes five species, iho first of wdiich, Burmrin 
iruncatellaj is visible to the naked eye, and is found in 
ditch-water. 

According to Bhrenberg, the Bursarice, as w’oll u.s the 
Lu.rudes, tlie 7'racheHese, etc. have an inlestinal tube fur- 
nished with cmiuil appendages which open anteriorly at the 
inferior surface of the body, ami posteriorly at its extremity. 
The moutli is without cilia or hooks, and there jg Uo ciliary 
circle on the front. The Burma a/ differ besides from tlie 
other two genora py the form of tiio upper lip, which is 
compressoa, subcurinated, or sw'ollcn, and hot; contracted. 
The body of tho Burmtim i.s, for tho moat part* dOwny. 

Example, Burmria irumatfdJa, Miiller. 



inursAri Ifuncfttellii. KatutiiUi/x* and 

BVRSATELtA (Zoology), a genus of manne mol- 
luscous aniiuaU without any traces of a sh^ll; jdaced by Da 
Blaiiivdle under hi« imgpnd famflv A^lydacea (A^Jyaiama) 
df his third order, Moriopleuroorancfiiatat of hiB Poru- 
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Bfeinville’# 

dofinitipn pf the whicb. in His arrauj^eucient, coxites 

between Dohhelh and, mH<x$yhu9r Rivng lUiuks M ought 
to belong to the genus 

Body subglobular ; bek>w, an oval space circmnscnbed by 
thick lips ludicatine tlte foot, above, a Byinmetrical u\al 
opening with thick VipSi formed by the complete junction of 
the natab>vy apjxjudages of the muntle, and communicating 
with acuMty in which are found one very largo free gill 
and the vent Tho teptacula are four^divjded and ramided* 
besides two buccal apnendagea. 

Example, Bunaima Lea^kiu which Blaiuvillo says 
is the only speciea of the genus. It is larggaiul a nativp 
of the East Indian seas. 



f IJuisnirtlla Lfurhii ] 

RURSKRA'CKyE, u nnUiral order of exogens conHisting 
of balsamic, lesinous, or gummy plants with piunuted leaves, 
and small lK*niia])hrodue or pnihcxual polypetalous 'fiowevs. 

a superior ovary s^'uiod m a large circular disk. The 
fruit is a ‘J-j-colled drupe, wjth its rind sometuues splUtipg 
into \iil\L's. It ^ul'. iurmerly includt'd, among otlicr orders, 
ill the i'enjluntsK’ca^ of .lussieu, but ut dilfers from Anivii- 
daeem and Aiiaciudiacouj in its coinpouml frurl. Myrrh, 
irtinlvuieeuse, ulibanum, balsam of Acoucln, gum elenh, 
balm of (lilead, and opobaKamum, or balsam of Mecca, are 
all produces of (litfereiil species of the order. [Rai.samo- 

l»KM>KON.] 

HURSLEM, a parish and market-town in the northern 
division of the huudreil of Pir<‘liill, Staffordshire, ‘2i miles 
ftiiiu Nevscavile-undcr-L) ne, and alxHit 137 miles du‘<-<‘l 
distance N,W. from Eondon. Rurslem is a (diief losui in 
the iujporlaut <li, strict called ‘ ’'"riie Pottenes,’ the principal 
seat of tile eaitheiiware ^iiunufacture of England, The 
pill ish, winch IS in the dioiH^so of Lichfield and Coventry, has 
au aroa of 2U30 acres, with a population, in is31, of 12.714. 
of which II, 2^(0 belonged to the fn^jwii. The gi’oss annual 
Income of the living, wiiielj iij a rectory, is staled at 530/. 
The township of Halton Abbey upd the hi^pilot of Sneyd 
aro included in llie parish. 

Rur^lmn has a market twice q >yeek, up Moudaya and 
Salurdaja; tl)o market-beo^o is a peat edi lice uf modern 
eroctiou, surmounted by a cluy.k. Tip? dispict of * Tho 
PoMcritfs fH Bleaihly advanemg ip impi’ovemeut, and con- 
tained, in Ibdl, a population of f).!, 000; hut from the nature 
of the employment, the idyeapnoBS of building ipateriais, 
and other cucumsfunccif, the number of hopsps of the 
annual value of 10^., and upjyurds \ytts oply from I40u tq 
],)pQ. ’ The pottenes’ were enfranelu«ed undortbe Hofomi 
Act, and copHiituip the bproutfU of fc^tuke-upon-Trent. 
t8T01vj£-iJl>QN TuKN'J’.] 

There wore, in l^ido.ihirfy-B.eYvn daily isnhopl^ nnd eleven 
Sunday schools in tb<if parmh of Bgrifm, 

of BtifiknU nnff ff'gfe#; mmihry Bepur.(9 ; 
piQp., AV-r/., apd Betww.) . 

B URTGN, HO 1SHT» 4Ml \m nf l%» f pf Melan- 

eh;dy»' waB born nt Lmdley, ip ihp cwBy Feb. 

8th, 157^, and W4S dejiewndud qf 4 mitiout 

family. He received part qf Imb education at th^ gjamwiar- 
Bchqol of Sutton-Goldftolcl, iq the county of end 

wa4 admitted a cqmmqqorol in 

J 59?, where he mado VQriMderpldo prUgro;«Jt iu m>d 
philoisopUy, In 1699 he Vim lelqftqd atudeqt of Chv»- 
^uroh. In 1161$ he was presented tq the vicqraifpQ Oi Bt, 


Thomas^ in the gift of that collage ; and at a later periodf 
after the year |$28, he was presented, by Lm*d Bevkidey. to 
the rectory of Segwe in Leicestershire, It isj said that he 
coipi^oscd the Anatomy of Mela ncholv, publishtid m J62l, 
with the ip.tent, of diverting hi^ own thoughts frqm tbut 
feeling. are all facts and dntus recorded by 

A nilnmy Wood coqoerhing Burton^s life. He died at Christ- 
church, Jan. J^h, at or very qgar the time winch 

he had before foretold from the (^Iclijatieu of his oa n 
nativity. This coincidence gave risq to a rumour, winch 
probably w;m jocose rather than serious, qt least diere i> not 
a particle of evidence to support it. that hu hastened his own 
death that his astrological skill might Upt bo put to sbamo. 
Ho bequeathed two sums of 100/. ©uph to tlie Budleian and 
the (Christchurch library* the annual propeedsi Iq b© ciii- 
ploye»l hi purchasing books ; and he also ordorod umf Hiose 
two estahlishmenls should sclvot iVom his qwq collection 
any IwioUs which they lUd not p<^fisess. Thosp acquired by 
the Bodleian are said by Bliss, in his ediuon of Woods 
Athena? Oxon., to form one of the nio^t curious additions 
ever made to that ooUection. * They consist of all the his- 
toiicak political, and jxieticul tracts of bis own tim© ; wuh 
a large indlection of qiiscellanequs accounts of murders, 
monsters, and accidents. In short, he seems to have pnv- 
pjin'vcd indi^^criminalely everything that was published.' 

Wood gives the following charapter of Burton ‘ He was 
an exact malhematician, a curious calculator of nativUicb, 
a general-read schohiv, a thorough paced philologist, and 
one that understood the surve>ing of lands well. A** he 
was by man> accounted a sevgre student, g dqvonrer of 
authors, a melancholy and humorous person ; by others 
who knew' liim well, a pcvsqn of great honesty, ]dam deal- 
ing, and (diurity. I have hoard some of tho antioqts of 
C/hristphiiridi ol'tcn say that his company was very merry, 
fivcpto, and juvenile ; and no man in lus time did surpass 
him for ins read) and dexterous invorlavding luiJ common dta- 
pourses among them with verses from the popts, or BtudeuceB 
from cluit^ical authors ; whjoh boiug then pll the fashipq 
in the university, made his company inure aepeptabU;,’ 

Some notion of Burton s habits, and of thu pecuharily of 
Ills digressive iipd plconustip st}le niaj bq formed fiuiu tJi© 
following sontonqps, seloctcd at inlprvals from thq Prefifce 
to thq ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy — * 1 had a groat ilpsire 
(not able to attain to asuperllciai skill in aUy) to have sqm© 
sumtteving ni nil ; to bp in 07nnibm\ nuUu'i %n nn~ 

galiJi, which Pluto commends* . . . This roving humour, 
though nqt W ith like success, I have ever hud ; and like a 
r:in:iing spaniel that barks at every bud he sees* leaving hii| 
uaiiu*, I have Ibllowed all, saving that w|iicb I Bbould ; and 
may justly complaip and truly, Qui uhiqa^ ent^ nu^quam 
eai (winch (5psncr did m modesty), that i havo rpud many 
good books, but to httlp pulyxibp, I'oi wuqt of i* good method. 
... 1 am not pqor, I urn not ricji ; n\hU nihil det^sl ; 
f have Ullle, I w ant notJhug ; IvH my IrcaBurp is in Minerva's 
tower* 1 still hvo a epUpgiate studeuk as pemoentus in 
his garden, and lead a uionastic Ii(v, mvc tn^f^i theatruvi, 
sequestered from tlm tumults und trqnldes of thp vrqrld.’ 
Then after a long catalogue qf the trouble^ and m^cidvnt^ 
wiiicU befall Iho^e who ‘run, ride, tprmoil, aqd maceraie 
themselves ip town and country,’ ho cqntmqcij, * Th»s I 
daily lioar. and such like both pubUe 4nd prtyatp upws, 
amidst the gallaulry and misery of the w qtUV- jojUty, pride, 
perplexhies and cares. simpUpity and villainy, subtlety, 
knavery, capdour, and integrity, mutually qiixed and otJbf- 
mg Ihqmselvcs ; I rub on pnivn^ sfs 1 have stdi 

lived sq I upw continue, atatu quo prim, !«(( lb a soUtruy 
life and qiiue pvyq dpumstje di^>eottUmis ; B^ving that some- 
time«* quid wenmu as pjftgeiies iutw Ih^ city, and 
Democritus to the haven, to see fqshiqq^, I did, for my re- 
creatum, now a)|d then waylk abrpad, Ipok into the world, 
and qqubl nqt diuse hgt makp $oq;c little pbsp^tqtiuu ; nmt 
imt obsfirvutoi' ac not as they 

did, tQ laugh at all, but w jjili a mixed pas^iou.' Biahop 
Henqqt sa>% ip Ivis ‘ Regi4pi’ and Chronicle,’ p. 32o, ' Jn 
an iptqo'iil pf YdlWU’S he would be exiremt?ly plcasuut, and 
rsp:^ ht apy cqmpqny ; yet 1 have hoanl that nO' 

tliing ©is© wpuld make him luugh but going down to th© 
bridge jktpt ip Qxloed, and hearing the bai’icinen »cold, 
storm^ and at mm another, at which he would set hU 
hand© t© bjs 4des aipl laugh mosft profoi'cly ; \©t in hi» 
crdleg© and chqpibc): sq tunto and mopish thai he was bus- 
ffi heT^j/q (/(! 4’©*’ 

Wp the title* which gontaiq^ an anaivsi«, of his work 
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al lensth, * Tbo Anatomy of Melancholy : what it ig ; 
with ml the kindji, caum, symptomes, prognosticks, and 
soverall cures of it. In three nmtne partitions, with their 
Hcverall sections, members, and subsoctamd. Philosophi- 
cally, iiKMlieinally, hifltoricully opontni and out up. By 
DomocrilUH Junior, With u satyrioall Preface, conducing 
to the following Discourse. Mae rob. Omm weum ; nihil 
meum.' In defeim^ of this title he savs, * Jt is a kind of 
policy in these dayi to prefix a fantastical title to a book 
which is to be sold ; f()r ns larks come down 1o a day-net, 
many vain readers will tarry and stand gating.* The name 
of Democritus Junior is introduced in the inscription ou 
his monument in Christchurch cnthetiral : on wlucli the 
calculation of his nativity was also cngravoil. A plate of 
it is given in Nichols’s * Histdry of Leicester,’ vol, in. ]j. 418, 
from which, together with the Athenm Oxonienses, this, 
article is compiled. The '* Anatomy/ &c. at first was very 
))opular, and went through five editions before the author s 
death. Towards the close of the Klh century it fell into 
oblivion, and was seldom seen except on the book-stalls, 
until brought into notice by Johnson (who said that it was 
tile only book that ever took him opt of bed two hours sooner 
than he wished to rise), Warton. and others. Mr. Stecvcns 
in his own cojiy noted a rise in price, within a few ) ears, 
from eighteen pence to a guinea and a half. Since that 
tmio one edition al least has been published. Sterne was 
largely indebted to Burton's peculiar humour, though he 
never ackru* w Icdgo.d it: many even of his stories are copied 
w'ord for word from the ‘Anatomy of Molancliol) ' this Dr. 
Fen iar has fully shown in his ‘ Illustrations of Stemv*/ 1 798. 
TIio ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ di.sjilayg that extent and \a- 
riety of reading to which Sterne was a pretender; it is termed 
a cen/o by its author, and con.sists chiefly of an immense 
mass of quotations, blearing on a great variety of subjects, 
some very little connected with the main topic of the work. 
"Warton speaks of it in the following terms. ‘The writer’s 
variety of learning, his (juotations tVom scarce and curious 
books, his pedantry sparkling with rude wit and shapeless ele- 
gance, misc(dla neons matter, intermixture of agreeable tales 
and illustrations, and perhaps, above all, the singularities of 
his feelings cloth|^ in an uncommon quaintnc.ss of style, 
have contributed ‘to render it, e\en to modern readers, a 
valuable repository of amusement and information.’ (Milton’s 
Minor Poems, p. 93.) 

Not to be confounded with the above is the author of a 
number of cheap books published about the beginning of 
the 18th century, with the name of Robert Burton in the 
title-page. (See Chalmers’s Diet.) 

BURTON-IN-KEN DAL. [Westmoreland.] 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT, a market-town in the hun- 
dred of North Oiilow, on the Trent, in Sta^ordshiro, ii2 
miles E. from Stafford, and 109 N.W. from London. , The 
parish of BurUm-upou-Trent is partly in Staffordshire and 
partly in Derbyshire ; it is m the iliocese of J Jchfield and 
Coventry ; the average gross annual income of the living is 
fitaUnl at 192/ The area of the parish is 9030 acres, with, 
ill 1831, C988 inhabitants. The town, though usually c.'iUed 
a borough, is not incorporated. On the dissolution of the 
monasteries, Henry VIll. granted to an ancestor of the 
marquis of Anglesey, tho present lord of the nuiuoi, the 
manor ol Hurtoii-upon-Treut, including the town and several 
hoiuk u, which formed part of tho possessions of the Abbey 
nf Burton, together with various privileges which had been 
enjo>ed by the abbots. By virtue of this grant, the lord of 
the manor apixjinis a steward and bailiff, who hold their 
ofiUces during his pleasure. The bailiff has the manage- 
ment of the police and the general regulation of the (own, 
except as to paviitg and lighting, which is vested in com- 
missioners under a local act 

The abbey of Burton was founded in the lieginning of 
the eleventh eentury by an earl of Mercia, and it received 
charters and iinmanUieH from several kings. Some of the 
abbots sat in parliament. There are scarcely any remains 
of the once extensive Imildings of this abbey. Ttie most re- 
markable object connected with the town is tlie bridge, which 
is of cousiderable antiquity, and is the longest bridge in Eng- 
land. It has Unrty-si.v arches, rnd is 1545 feet in length. 
Toe bridge connects at this place tho counties of Stafford and 
Di-rby, and towards the middle of it is the legal l?ounclarv. 

Lciand states that in his time Burton was noted for its 
aUihaster works. How long then© works continual to 
tlouiUh IS unknown. Alabaster is found in the neighbour- 
hood of Neiwlwood Forest. Burton has long been, and still | 


is, celebrated for its ala* which constitutes the cliicf manu- 
facture of the place. The town consists of two principal 
streets, one running parallel to the river, and anoihcr cutting 
it at right angles. The market-day is Thursday ; there 
aro four animal fairs, one of which lasts five days. Tho 
Kducatifiii Returns of 1835 state that there are nineteen 
daily schools, and six Sunday schools in the parish. The 
free grammar-school was founded and endowed in 1S20 by 
the then abbot of Burton. Considerable estates for cha- 
ritable and other purposes for the benefit of the town are 
vested in trustees. The grand Trunk Canal, which is called 
also the Trent and Mersey Canal, passes Burton, and com- 
municates with the Trent about a mile below the town. 
The Trent, which falls into the Humber, is navigable for 
barges up to Burton-uport-Trent. (Gough 6 Cnmdew ; Sliaw's 
HtalTorduhire; Beauiieit of En^^lund and JVales; Muniri^ 
pal Corporations Report ; Pop.^ and Educ, Returns.) 

BURTSCHEID. BOHSCHEID, or BORCETTK. 

[Aix-la-Chapkllb,] 

BURY, a m. t. in the co. palatine of Lancaster* made a 
bor. in 183*2 under the Reform Act, with the privilege of 
sending one member to parliament. It is I9f» in, N.N.W. 
of T.ondiin, 9 N.N.W. of Manchester, 6 E.N.E. of Bolton, 
7 W.S.W. of Rochdale, 16 S.E, of Blackburn, 9 S. of 
llu^lingdcn, and 48 S.E. by S. of Lancaster. 

The par. comprises tho town of Bury, the t. of Elton and 
Walmcisloy, including Shullleworth, and the chapelncs of 
Higher Tot tin gton and Lower Tot tin gtou, and Heap, in- 
cludtng Hoywood, all in the bund, of Salford; and the t. of 
Coupe- Lcnch-cum-Newhall Ley-cum-Hall Carr, Henbeads, 
aivl Mushury in the bund, of Blackburn, The pop. of the 
pur. has more than doubled since 1801, as tho following 
table will show: — 



IHOI. 

IKll. 

18?1 

IH3I. 

llury 1, . , 

7.072 

8,702 

10,583 

15,086 

I’oupi* 1 Piicli, N»'\v Hull Hoy- > 
ciiin-Hull i;axrt. . *,) 

C70 

780 

1,234 

1,519 

i. ... 

12,080 

S,54U 

2,897 

4,0.74 

H4r.4>-i'Ufn-II«yHooil tlmp. , 

4,1283 

6.U8 

0,552 

10.429 

Mu«ui|iy t. . . . 

403 


728 

1.231 


1,210 


1,728 

2,672 

'l olOn^'ton ( Lovi'r) cltap. 

4,314 

r».9i7 

7,;433 

f».28U 

WAlintffsU-y uihl SlmtiWiworlh t. 


2,019 

3,200 

3, 4.')0 

'J'otal . . , 


‘27,917" 

34 .335 

47.627 


The annual value of the par. presents a still greatei’ pro- 
portionate augmentation during the period of which we 
have returns, viz. 



181.5. 


Bury . , 

Coupc-Lench, &o. 

. 16.516 


. 8,627 

2,494 

Elton 

. 6,370 

n.i-8 

H cap, &c. 

. 8,861 

2*. 820 

Musbur)' » 

• L299 

2.,') 7 a 

Tottington (Higher) • 

. 4,366 

6,583 

Totlingtou (Lower) 

. 9,011 

15.815 

Wulmersloy . , 

. 5,822 

7.7 70 

Total 

£00,902 

£100,993 


The town of Bury has been very much enlarged and 
improved within the lost few years. The streets are now 
lighted witli gas ; and more attentiun is paid than formerly 
to the paving and cleansing of the streets. There are no 
waterworks, but the inhubitaiits are well supplied with water 
by means of pumps. Though the ioviui standj^ on rising 
ground, it seems relatively low, from the hills which sur- 
round It on tho N. and E, The river Irwell, which does not 
lake this name till it reaches Bury, Hows through the 
AV. end of the town, and is joined by the Roche about two 
miles to the S. In antient times one of the twelve baronial 
castles of the county stood close to this town, not far iVom 
the parish chunth, on the banks of what was then the course 
of the Irwell ; but tho river now' takes a more N.W. course^ 
and leaves a fertile tract of land in the vaUey between its 
present and Its antient bed. The time and the cause of 
this change are not known. It has been conjectured to be 
owing to the works of the besiegers in 1644, wlien the town 
was attacked by the parliamentary troops, and tlie ruins of 
the castle were entirely domoUslied. Nothing now remains 
(o mark the former existence of this fortress but fragments 
of stone, which are occasionally dug out of its nntieiit foun- 
dattoiis* In Iceland’s time part of the ruins remained, as 
lie alludes to them in his description of the place. * Byri 
on Irwel water, four or five miles from ManeheHter, but a 
pooro market. There is a mine of a castel by the paroch 
church yn the towne, Tt longgid with the tow'ne sumtimo^ 
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to ike Piik«ntoai;«^ to tW Th» olliMrs^ otib^ ocmrt^eeta are held in Ajnril and CMn* 

where it eteed is §till Stalled Caetie ICSt^fW from whieh tany he h^fi aame nobleman^ to the nomination of a court 

seen Cas^ 6teedft%. the name of the ep^ ia the adjetning biir(>ii''wlUeh ie every third week for the recovery of 
township of Walmerriey, where tlm betiegers threw up an debts underdid- The yurisdietion of all the^ ex- 

intreikilunont which enabled them to^ effhet their purpose of tends over; the wlmle, panein Pet)^ sessions fbr the divii^ioa 
batterinff down the walk of the eij^lle. The name of the are held weekly*. Thera''k a weekly market on Saturday, 
town haa its origin, aeoorduig to |ldme antiquaries, tom tliis whieh ts well supplied ^ hut that wfiieh was formerly held, 
feudal bonding^ Byii eignifyiiig^ in Saxoiu a castle or for-^ according to the charter, jpa Thur^ay^ ha4 been long dis- 
tidod place. Aocoidiog to other authorHles, Bury was a continued, Tlic three annual tore am ^iJd on March 5th, 
Roman statieni.<iW the vtonity of Coccium, if not that cele^ 3rd, and September .18 tb« ^ >, 

brated place kselh but ihia is now generally allowed The liymg of Bury is a rectory in^he deanery of Manrbes- 

to be unsuppertsd dioth by j^eopaphiosl and ter, and in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chester, returned 

evidence, no* remains of RCh^n^tiliquity havtng bmi^dEia^ Liu 1835 as of the netkuuual value of. 19374, of which the 
covered in the town or immediate ucighhourbood* , v , Bari of Perby is patron. The value Ojf the Iking was very 
The history of the manor ctf JBCiry is tmknown pwr lo consWerebly augmented by an aclof parliament passed in 
the reign of Henry IL It was then, along with soahe ad-^ 1 7$4, empowering the totor to the time being to giant 
joining manors, according to the Townley MSS., in the pos- building-leases of the glebe ^and to ninety-nmo >oars, re- 
sessiojn of John de Lacy. :The ftumily of Henry de Bury newabl© at any period in ^lo interim. Tfhe glebe land oc* 
afterwards became the owners of the lordship of Bure,’ and eupiea nearly one^half of the town. The cliuroh towbich 
they were sueefk^ by the Pilkingtons, a lamily of note, this Hying belongs is dedicated to St* Mary. It was formerly 
whose rpjudence, in Leland> time* was about three miles a Gothic structure; but in 1776 it was rebuilt, all but the 
distant tom Bury, at Pilkiugton Park. It remained in steeple, and in a different stylo of architecture, bs it is pro- 
the possession "of the Pilkington family until, hy the bable that the Steeple, which has a. short spire upon it, was 
attainder of Sir Thomas Pilkington. in the reign of Henty of more recent date than the anticut edifice. St. John's 
Vll*. his estates being confiscated and given to the Stanleys, chapel, in Stanley Street, erected in 1 770, is a neat building 
the manor went along with them. Since that. time the ma** in the patronage of the rector, who has also the presentation 
norial rights have belonged to the Bari of torby, to all the episcopal chapels m the parish. The living of SL 

The population of Bury was no doubt originally composed John's is a porpclual curacy, endowed with 6004 of private 
of such persons as were required jqpar a baronial residence of benefaction, 4 OO/. royal bounty, and 15004 parliain^ntary 
such importance os the castle above described. In process grant 

of time, as the feudal baronies decayed, new settlers intro- The Dissenting places of worship In the town are n^uher 
duced new occupations, and in this manner the manufacture rous. The oldest is the Presbyterian chapel in Silver Stoet, 
of w’uollen cloth became a staple article of trade in this belonging tp the Unitarians, which, during a period of 1 05 
place, so far back as the fourteenth century, and flourished years after it was erected, had only thi^e minwters. The 
to such an extent that in the reign of Klizabetb one of her Independents have two chapels, one inn the New Road, 
auluagers was stationed m the town to stamp the cloth, erected in 1792, and the other called Bethel Chapel, in 
Up to a much later date tlian this. w'ooUens were almost Henry Street, erected in 18<i7. The Methodists of the new 
the sole manufacture of the place; but upon the introflue- connexion, the Wesley ana, and the Primirfvd Methodists 
tiou of the cotton trade into the county many of the inha- havd separate meetiug-houscsi The Romkn Catholics have 
hitants became weavers of cotton fabrics, and the woollen also a chapel.^ 

trade has been gradually retiring into Yorkshire and other To all the churches and chapels are attachtid Sunday- 
parts of the country where the cotton manufacture is less schools, which afl'ord instruction to 4224 children. In con- 
paramount. The number, however still employed in this nexion With the Established Church 1^^^ educated; 
town (u manufacturing flannel, baize, blankets, coating, &7. Independents, 900; Methodists, 1^04 ; UiutaHatts, 330 ; 
is estimated at 4000. Roman Cathahes, 1.55; lir^d in factory ^hboois, 329, 

But a still larger proportion of the population are en- port of Stdtii»tirial in Rufy^' ' 

gaged in the different hranc'hes of the cotton trade, which. The public charities kod institutibns in Bury conrist df a 
owing to the vicinity of Bury to the Manchester market, free grammar-school, a building near the chqwih. This 
and the abundant supply of coal and water, are carried on school was founded in l5^6, by the Rev. Kog^ 
to a cxin^idorable and increasing extent in this artd the ad- dowed with estates which now yield afcvenueof 43m. I5|.“9rf. 
joining township. The mills for the spinning of cotton, are It is divided under two masters ihtb tWo schools, the bpper 
large and numerous, and employ a great number of the and lower. In the upper School, liesideS' a nuthber of 
inhabiianU, • boanlers which the head master is allowed: to takei aboht 

Several important improvements in the cotton manufac- twenty boys are educated on tHe foundation ; and fSfty boys 
ture took their rise in this place. A new method of throw- m the lower school. Tho^urse of instruction ifl'tm upp^r 
ing the shuttle by means of ilie piohing-peg insteail of ihif school is classical and mathematical, ffo boy b<rin|^ admitt^ 
hand, and thence called the ny shuttle, was invented by who is not bmipetent to commence reading an eesy Latin 
John KiW, a native of the town: and in 1760 his son, author. Before admission into the lowmr school, the bdfs 
Robert Kay, invented the drop-box, by means of which to are required to read well, and they are'toght, in addition 
M'eaver can at will use any one^of three shuttles, — an in- to reading, writing, and occounts, English ^am mar, 
vention wWch led to the introduction of various colours into graphy, and English history; and if a boy mtebds to ad- 
the^same fabric, and made it almost as easy to produce a vanee to the upper school, ho is tatii;ht to Latin gram- 
fabric consisting of different colours as a common cloth of mar; but very few boys go to the upper tom the lower 
only one. Bury is indebted fbr one branch of its present school. The terms in the upper school are da. Ott entrance, 
trad© to the late Sir Robert Peel, who. established ni* ©x- and 5r. at Shrovetido, Midsummeiu and CHiiatmas. Half 
tensive print works on the banks of the Irwelt, near this this sum is piird by to boys in to lower school. There are 
town. He resided at Chamber Hall, in the immediate vici- two annual exhibitions on tins fbundatien for sevenrytkrs to^ 
nity, where to present l^r Robert Was bom. Besides these either of the two universities. » The inmiiagementv' of the 
^ dinbrent branches nf to cotton and woollen manufkoture, school is vested in thirteen trusteen^ seven of itom must be 
there are oktenslve blesehing-gmonds md iitm-foundries. beneficed clergymen residing within ten ssUeoef totoam. 
The manufacture of Imts sSisd baa-bodlos is also oarried on and six laymen. ^ 

to a considerable extent; > A cliarity echoed for to mstriMtto of eighty boys and 

A bnmeh of to' Matiehester, BoHon^ and Bury canal, thirty girls was toimied in 1748^ by tbe Horn and Rev. 
constnreted umieraataet of parHameni'dh yTOlv fiiRtts]^ a Jehn Stanley, formerly rector. In 1615, the fun^ of to 
ready oomm«iuloat|eii by mesas of a ^j^ket^boat with tliose ebariiy having been much auginentod by annual wubscrip- 
jdaoes, as weft as . by to cemmon. boete fop to all tipas, it was ooavarted imo a national soh^$ and a spacioue 

parts of to kiugAnn* ' There is no loek^ oh tluaoanal be'* building was. Oreemdg two etiodea in height* to upper room 
tween Bury aqd wRon ; but to foU into to rivor :ISweiB/at being used Jor girls, and to lower room for boys. It now 
Manchei|iuu; is 95 ft. f uv /s: . previto foimhi^sducintian oIt 290 children, of which number 

The puhlk otoerBof toiownootost of thto cej0st|Msa». alfout riktg .of toll(>99i .and forty of to girls are clothed in 
who are appointwiat a court-leet held at Wkits«ntideti#kWt^ pdfonenoe ^ towiU of to fmuider. There are two Infont 
is summon^ hy to agent of to Bari of Derby : a sdhools^ ooptaining 244) idilMren, chiefly supported by; to 

constable* who ,.hoida« Sis elfies for life, acts under toee^ weekly tolribtons twopenoe each* ; v 
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A dispensary and lying-in chimty are supported i||r aiN Amani^ the first beueliotPra of the w«»f 

nual subscriptions. There are several small charities ipr Kipg Athelstap and Edmupdi at King Ed^al:d 
the distribution of linen cloth among the poor of the town Elde^ Tlip latter ponfeiTod on it valuable privilegpsit, 
of Bury, \]Z. Onost's churity, lOtf. a yoar; Banks’s charity» which he cotp^rmed by royal charter, Previous /"p) ^he 
3/,, ji-ycar; BxjthweU s charity, I Os. a*year ; and Waring’a destrnction ftf j^ury by Sweiu in the beginning of thp |ith 
charity, Ll Is. a-year. Beaidcb these, Sbepherd'a charity century » A ilw in, who hadJhfm appointed to 
furni,''hos 9/. for annual distribution among the poor; and of ‘guardian qf the body St Kdmui^,* Jth^ 

yaies’s charity 16/. 3^\ for the relief oit^^ed porsons, Dane should get possessioh of the holy relic, <^veyed fhe 

There are ul^b fither charities belonging to the parish, remains te tiondon, The bishop of clandestinely 

which altogethdr fdrm only a small amount. took possession of the procipi^ |elic, ang refgsed to return 

A jiavings’ hank was established in Bury in 1822. There it; but after sumo altcmitiOii, it was cSlrried back by 
is a public subscription library, a news room, a meobauics’ Ailwin, tlwa bishop of Richie, and placed in the abbey 
library, Q modiciil library, and a billiard room. church of Bury. * r . < ' " 

BlJRY ST. EDMUND'S, a borough and mai'kot-town, In 1020 AiWhi ojeef^ s^J<^hlar p|f?rgy frona Bury, 

having Heparalo jurisdictiqii, locuUy siluaLod in the hundred and established ^twelve ^neafetine monks jtrom the ibonas- 
of Tlungoc, in the western division of the county of Sulfolk, Ltory of Hulinc in the abbey, CJ^empled them from all epU- 
25 miles N.W. by W. from Ipswich, ami 72 miles N.Ph by ’^copal authority, and laid the foppdation of a beautiful 
N. from London. The borough contains 3uiu English sta- church, which was consocratpd in 1032, tlie three first 
lute acres, and is co-extensive with the two parishes of St. churches were bui|t of woofl, bht in the year 1065 another 
James ami St, Mary. was erected of hewn atone, pndor the # Abbot 

Or/^iu and fiarlij The origin of Bury St. Ed- Baldwyu. It took twelye yoai'f bonding, embel- 

mund s. or St. Kdinund’s Bury, as it is called by old writers, lialiod by numerous prnateente brought froi:^ in Nor- 

has lieen a subject of much discussion. Some suy Jt w^as uiaudy. It was 50^ feet in length; the was 212 

the Villa Faustina of the Romans, mentioned m the feeU and the western front 240 in bi'cadth; altogether it 
Itinerary of Antoninus, and that it oacd ite name to contained twelve chapels. Part of the ruins of the western 
Faustinas, or to Faustina, tlio wife of the Emperor Auto- front still remain. One of tlio towers, which «^ms to bid 
niuus Pius; others say it derived its name ham faiistm defiance to rime or weather, has been converted into a 
(prospcroiK, happy), and, so signified the ‘happy town,' stable; and the three arches, which onco formed tfie cn- 
It is at least cortuin, from the number of Romi n antiquities trance to the tluree aisles of the church, have been filled up 
dug up in the neighbourhood, that it Wrts ut onetime in with modern brick-work, alid now form convenient dwelling- 
the possession of tlmt people. At the time of lUe diissolu- | liuuses. 

tion of the Heptarchy, it belonged to'Beodnc. and was hence There appear to have been four grand gates to the abbey, 
called BecMlruf 8-worlhe or BocKlerici-cortib, the villa.or man- and its lofty embattled walls inclosed within its vast circum- 
sion of Bcodrio, Dr. V’’ates, in his ‘History of iho Town 1 ference the lK>dy of the monastery, the abbot's palace, the 
and Abbey of BujTy St, Edmund’s,’ '’endeavours to derive its j garden, &c., chapter-house, towers, cloisters, infirmaries, 
latter name from two Saxon words meaning a place dedi- j the maguific.ent mouaHteriul church, an extensive church- 
calcd to religious worship ; but the former derivation is more j yard, three smaller churches, and 60\eral chuptds. The 
natural (as it actually belonged to Beodne), and iherpforo abbey contained 80 monks, 16 chaplains, and lU servants; 
more satisfactory. Beodne bequeathed it to Kdmutidl the besides the abbot, who was a spiritual iiarharaenlary baron, 
king and martyr, after whom it was called Ut Edipund's held a synod m his own chapter-house, and appointed Lbo 
Bury - Bury, like Ben, burg, burgh, &c.,' being a Saxon parochial clergy of the place. He inflicted ca[>ital punish- 
word meaning castlo or strong Unvn. tnenl, and had the power to try by his steward all causes 

Edmund, having succeeded to the throne of East Anglia, within the liberty of Bury. Beyond the circuit of the abbey 
was crowned at Bury on Christnuis day, 856, and in the walls were several hospitals and chapels undor-the patronage 
Util year of his age. In, 870 he was taken prisoner and and protection of the monks. As a proof of the de.spotic 
crm lly put to death by the Danes, The fiillpwiug is the power possessed by tlie abbot and his monks, it is suflicjent 
fabulous bistury given of the circumstaucos attending his to mention that in the 13lU century some Franciscan friars 
death, to \y^|iicli tradition the corporation owes the devices came to settle at Bury, and built a handsfitne monastery ; 
on Its arms and seal. St. Edmund, being u Christian as but the monks of Bury pulled te down, and dco\e the friars 
well as an onomy, was first scourged and then bound lu a out of tire town wiih ipjpunity. Edward tho Confessor 
tree and bis body pierced with arrows. His head was then granted to tlio abliot the liberty of oedning, and Edwanl I. 
cut off and thrown into a neighbouring wovid. On the do- and Edward IL both had mints bore* Some pennies coined 
paiture of the Danes, the East Auglians assemhhnl to pay at Bury still exist in the'cabincts of antiquaries. Henry 1., 
tho last solemn tribute of affection to their martyred king, on his return to England after his interview with pope 
The body was found hound to the tree, and was interred in Innocent HI., came to Bury to pay his devotions to tho 
a wooden chapel at Hoxuc ; but no where could they find 1 shrine of St. Edmund, During tho contests which took 
the hotul. At lost, after a search of f trty days, tho head j place between He«iy II. and his son, a large army was 
wftrt discovered ’ tetwoen the fore paws of a wmU*, whwdi im- ! assembled at Bury in; support of the king. The rival armies 
mediately resigned its charge unmutilatcd, and quietly j met at Eornham St. Genevieve (a place in the neighl>our- 
roUnd mlo the wpod. ‘ An unkouth thyng,' says Lydgate, hood), on the 27th of Octobsir, 1173 ; and the \ictory, 7 wljieh 
^ and strange ageyn nature,’ The head, on being placed was obtained by the royalists, was chiefly attributed to> their 
in contact with the trunk (which was not the least decum- carrying before them the sacred standard of St. Edmund. 
pf>^ed), is said to have united with it so closely that the Richard 1. paid a devolioual visit to the shrine of tho saint 
separation was scarcely vis^ihle. on his return from the Holy Land, and presented to tho 

Monasterf/, Jnhquitie^, cjf-c, — Soon after the martyrdom monastery the rteh standard of Isutac, king of Cyprus, It 
of King Edmund, six priests devoted rhcmselveg to a mo- was hero also that John was first met by the refractory 
uastic Ufo under the patronage of tire royal saint, and barons, .wbofi he was compelled to sign Magna Charta, In 
founded a monasstcry^ which, in after ages, by the magnifi- 1272 Henry III. held a parliament at - A parliament 
ceuce of iU buddings, tho splendour qf Us decorations, its was also httild here by Edward I. in ) 4^ 'when all the 
valuable immunuios and privileges, outshone any other goods and ehattefs and all the vev'onuei^ bf the monastery 
eccltsiaUical establishment in Grout Britain, Glastonbury were forfeited to the ktng» upofi the monks rofu&ini^to pay a 
(in Somersotsbire) alone excepted. Lcland, who saw the subsidy that was d^anded from them ; hut on their after- 
abbey probably when in its highest state of perfection, thus wards oomplyiuigf thp^ goods wore irestorod, In 144(^ a 
describes it : * The sun liath not shone on a to^n more de- parUamefit was Ibt the purpose^ us is supposed, 

lightluLlyasituated, with a small river tlowiug on the eastern of effeoting the imsm Humphrey, duke Gloucester 
part, or a monastery more illustrious, whether we consider HeurJ 'Vu. and both visited were an- 
ils wealth, ita extent, ot its incomparable magnificenoe. tercained pomp and mag^^ 

You might iudoed sny that the monastery itself is a town ; This celeftkyim vi'IW 619 years )» the po^ses- 

Ho many gates there are, so many towers, and a church won of the Bbnedic^me monks, and during thttt time had 
ftiun whieli none can bo more magnificent; and subsei-vienl 33 ^bots. At the dissolution of tnonastenes it valued 
to wjjiifeh are three others* also splendidly adorned with by the cotamissiotiers at 23664* 3 6«-, but that must have 
Sdtnimblc workmanship* and standing in one axvl the same been considerably under its real value* tor the commissions^ 
chtJtchy ard.’ era, in their report* say, * we have taken in the seyd monoi* 
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ttsrr in midRvlvnr ^OOff hJ^rkai beaydea w*H and | th^ i^lstewl dntrafice of^tbe iJbonMtatial church. At the 
tS^h croSi^ith ewerhlt^^rtd alsn dyvera atonea cf great ^ diasolnti^ii it was 6<jn vetted into a beiiW for Kt, Jamca'a 
value, «tld S’ct the ehttfch. aV>bot^ and convent, Churcdi, ‘ and to this clrcutnatanec,' feaya Mr. Yates, * mwt 

very well fumlahcd with plate of aylver neceaaary for the probably the Entiauariati ia indebted fer the gi'atinratn n 
imtne,' A ^riUr in 1725 mp Hiat at that time the im- of now surveying this voaterable relic of antient pitery und 
metnw of the abbey and its valuable privileges taste;^ It Is considered one Of the fliiiist bpocimcmi in cxi^i- 

would hawneen wortli,.200,eob^.,per annum. ehco of what Is oallctd Saxon architecutre. It i» a qutwlvan^ 

Almost f He only i^ic whfeh remains of the magnificence gular building go feet high, and is remarha^ble for it» airength 
of this tnonastio ^tablishmeni is the western, now caUeil and Rimpheity. The date Of its erection^ nnknown. TIjo 
thb abbov It was er^lbted in 1327, after the old gat#^ stone of which it is built abounds with small s^helU. Noin- 

was pulM down by the mnlb; " ft is a perfect specimen of ■ the base on the western side are two’curious bnS reliefs, one 
Gothic architecture, combining (ttrength end Utility witil ; representing mankind in its tUllen slate, bv the figures of 
elogando and grandeur. Tlie tMterials and worhmanshtp* Adam and Eve entwined wiih a serpent, and the other, om- 
are both so exdbllhnt that, Mlfti^b.trithout h roof, it k Still blematie of the delivery of man from bondage, roprcseniin^r 
in the highest State of pres^'atiott. lU height i« 62 <^»od the father sitting ij iumphauUy m a circle oi’ cherubim 

its hmgth 50 feae, and breadth 41 feet, tn the N.W. and The interior of the arch prosenfe some grotesque figuies. 
S.W. angles wore circdtkr stairs ; those on the S.W. side and form h a carnage-entrance to the ehurchyard and ihe 
still exist, but are rather difficult to ascend. The ‘terre- shiro house. AVe regret to say that several wide nssure« 
plaino' of the w^ll forms a terrace all round, and over oadt appear on one side, and the other it is said ii 12 iochos out 
angfe there few^ly was a 'fewer. the perpendicular, [The drawing presenu a view of tlie 

The cksiern Side of this kate^^Uhough not so gorgeously west side.] „ « . 

splendid aS^e west side, is the more elegant. The interaal Town Government, .f-c.— Bury jb a borough by pre^^enp* 
walls ftte heautif ally decorated, and amongst other carved bon, and its preschptive rights were first confirmed by 
w’ork are the arms of King Edu'ard the Confessor. Amongst Janies I. in the fourth year of his reign, 
other antiquities fouml in digging up an old foundation are.] The exclusive criminal jurisdiction over the whole town 
four aniiqua heads, cut out of blocks of freestone of gigatt- ^ and one mile round it, which was'gr^inted to the abbot ol Ilury 
tic dimensions, and probably representing some heathen by Edmund, spn of Edv^ard the Elder, and i» now vested m 

' the corporation, censes under the.Municipal Corporation Act 

Various ruina of roliglmifr and charitable institutions con- from the Ist of May, 1836. The borougli courts tne a 
nected with the ablioy are sttU visible. The following are court of sessions, a civil court jailed the court of rcconl. a 
moniioiied in Dngdale's ‘ Monusticon’ .—The Hospital of courtdect, and a court of Pie>poudro. The sessions are heUl 
St. Jolm or (rod’s-house withoul the south gate, probahlv three times a year, in February, June, and No\ ember, and 
the chajicl, or as it is sometimes called the Hospital of St. us the county assizes are held within the town there nre an* 
PclnmilU, was connected with this house ; St. Nicholas* nually five gaol deliveries. Petty .sessions are held every 
Hospitiil without the east gate, now a farm-hoU96 : St. Pe- Thursday, uud tire vefy well attended by the nta gist rates,, 
tor s Hospital and Chapel, founded by Abbot Anselm, in Tim court of record is held once « month, and embraces all 
the time of Honi-v I., now belonging to the trustees of the pleas where the cause of action has arisen withm the pn*- 
freo grammar school: its revenue at the dissolution Was eincts of the borough and the damages do not exceed 200/. 
worth 10/. 18.V. IM. St. Saviours Hospital, foundetl by A court dect is held once a year. The re^is also the court of 
Abbot Sampson in the reign of King John : it was here the -stow iml df the liberty, called the ‘ Much Court.' which is 
that llie duke of Gloucester is supposed to have been mur- held once in every three weeks before the town-clerk, Imt 
defed. St, Stephen’s Hospital, Jesus' College and Guild, wfiicli is limited to debts under 40#. The town is watched 
erected hv King Edward VI. in 1481, now occupied' as by night, and has an efficient police. The l>orough gaol has 
a worUho'uso; aiid, lastly, the convent of Grey Friars at «ot been Used since 18<15. The prisoners are all confined m 
Bubwoll or North Gate, established in 1256. . ihe cwinty gaol which is withm the precincls of the town. 

7Vb- Sijvon Tower, or Church Ga/e.-This noble striic- The pitqwjrty of tho corporation is worth about. 1016/. per 
turo ivfis the grand portal into the chtU'Chyard opposite to annum, out of which they have to pay crown rerils to the 

amount of about 5S/. 6#. Od. per annum, and y/.4o twoclia- 
rituis. Bury first received a prccopt to return reprcscula- 
livos to parliament in tho 30th year of the reign of Edward 1., 
but. made no subsequent return till tho 4th of James 
since which time it has always returned two mcinlwH. The 
number of voters registored alter the passing of the Reform 
Act was as follows — 

llouBeholders , .560 

Burgesses . . 

5fi0 

The boundaries of the borough arc tne same as tliey w’crc 
formerly. 

Present state of the Town, Churches, (J'C.— The n of 

Bury is pleasantly situated on the nver Lnike, and liom 
its delightful walks, clean streets, and w(‘ll built Iiouhcs, and 
^from the urbanity of its inhabitants, forms as pleaKuut u 
country residence as any small town ,vi’c know of. A great 
part of the tow* was burnt down m 1806, but was shortly 
ailer rebuilt iu its present regular mannei*. There is a sub- 
scription library, which cbri tains a A*aluablc (xfileetion of book 
and four circulating libraries. The new subscription rooms 
on Angel Hill are very handbomc and contain a will qu o- 
povtioned ball-room, card-rooms, bdliard-rooin, See. I'hcrc 
Is also a subscription cofiee room and billiard room. A now 
theatre was huilt in IBlW.and the old one has been com cried 
into a conceTt-room. Tne ©ntranco to the Urtunit; garden 
is through the abbey gate, and the walls that surreund it 
are part of the old walls of the monastery. Tim ruiu Emke 
Haws at the bolfem of the garden. The collection of exotic 
plants, wBIch^ is already pretty goo<l, is rapid 1,\ Ui^ reasingi. 

St. was beg^n in the >eai' 14*2 1, ouia 

completed m al^ut uine years ; it is 130 foot long, 
of the rkancel!, which is 5^4 feet by 68 arid 674 in breadth, 
It has three aisles, which are divided by two rows of tho 
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eolunm«* Tho of the i»kl«lki i« «0 
to which circumttaneo its carvWI rdof owes 

its phdsent existence, it being toa lofty Cor the Pufitans"‘to 
exercise their fury on. The roof of the chstnoel b exoe^- 
ingly beautifViK the mund being blue and i)ie carted work 
guilt ; it is s^posed to have been brought from Caen in 
Normandy. On the north side of tbecj^riununion tablo ia a 
marble slab erected to the memory of Mary Tudor, third 
daughter of Ki^ Henry VIL of England, who first married 
Louis XII. of l^hce and subsoqusntly Charles Brandon 
duke of Suffolk. Tlie monument which inclosed the borly 
was fbr some time supposed to be only a cenotaph, but in 
opening it, in 1731, a covering of lead containing a body 
was found with the following inscription upon it : — 

llisky <^i;£ENE 

,6F pFKAiyC. 

. Edmund H* 

In the middle ot the chancel lies buried John Reeves, the 
last abbot of Bury, and on each side is a handsome altar- 
monunjent : one to Sir William Carew, who died in 1501, 
and his wife who died in 1525 ; and the othef to Sir Robert 
Drury. . 

The church is surmounted by a fine Norman tower, con- 
taining a very godd ket of bells. Thte Northern porch is 
hgndspme, and the extei:ior of the southwn aisle is paiticu- 
latly beauhTul. 

Jum0$'s Church, like St Maiy's, Unbuilt of freestbno, 
ahd is a very handsome building. It wa4 not completed till 
the Reformation, When Edwavd VI. gave 2(K)/, towards its 
compiefion. Its length is 137 feet and its breadth 59 l^t. 
Near the western door arc two handsome monuments, one 
to the Right Honourable James %ymdds (Chief Baron of 
the Excbtqu^r), who died in the y® 1738. and another to 
Mary, bis wife, who died in 173^. ftbih the livings are in 
the patronage of the corporation bf Bury. Tlie net income 
of St. Mary's is 110/. per annum ; that of St James's ,^6/. 
per annum. * * 

The Churchward is of considerable dimensions, and has 
a beautiful avenue of lofty lime-trees. It contains both 
churches, the Saxon tower," abbey ruins, Clopton's hospital, 
the shire-house, and tlie mausotcum ; the latter was for- 


am inhabHad, Tha^ pQi|iili4«aa 1831 was fut'bf 

['which 6180 were femlles. Theiwf are; 8488 fiuailiasi nearly 
an engaged in agrieUlture and retail Wade./ Tbk ^isessed 
are 4882^ ■ 

Orem^^ is a neat modern building, 

with.^ eommodiouB house^m^ it fear^^e^^Smster, was 
fininded by King Edwaiid^^y^w^gae phM>ad<H*er 

the door With an appmpriabs mscriptiexi&v^Jt hai|^4bur ex* 
hibitions of U0/.ede^» and two of annum, to 

f^iiber of the universities, a tebolarshipAwliJCorptts Chi-ftti, 
and anotb^ at Jesus^call#ge, -Ciembrtdge^ A now sehool- 
hooso hfS l^ly been ereOltadi^^ There aee now about 100 

Bury also poseessSS'^ldl^dhaidey^sehoeS^ one of which 
Awey ooys, and in archer fifty girls aiw^'h%s^8cted and 
clothed. They' are euppottei ^rtly by subscription and 
partly by aiv endowmenft^ fXd. ife annum well as two ^ 
MneastwHan 8(dioels, oha the other for girls, 

eiaabliahed f It >81 1 ; tind fisunded dif- 

fi&rent^ persone, ambngiti'' Wh^ the prinein# dtenofaators 
were Mr. Edmund King Mrs. MaigawWnity. They 
are under the sOperiiVtendWnee Of truetees/ wMl^ir fbnds 
altogether amount mahout 8000/. per annutti*^%oley Clop- 
top, M.D., founded an hospital (called Cloi^n, after the 
founder) for the Support of six aged midow^jk and widows, 
and endowed it with pmpertv.wortli 20fi/. per aniVtftn. It ia a 
heat brick building, with the, anm« of the founder over the 
pHneipal entrance. A lar^e erection, built by the govern- 
ment for an m-dnance dep0t,* has been purchased and con- 
verted into a general hospital, which is snxppofted bjj; volun- 
taiy contributions^ and now contains about forty parents. 

'Hiere is a R^an Catholic chapel, a place of #orsbip for 
Baptists, the SoSety of Friends, Methodists, and Unitanans, 
ana two for Independents. A mechanics* institute has 
recently been established. 

Amongst other men of note who were bom at Bury St. 
Edmund's was Bishop Gardner. John Lydgate, commonly 
called ‘ tbo Monk of Bury,* spent the greatest port of his 
life in this place. 

About three miles from Bury is Ickworth, the magnificoiit 
seat of the marquess of Bristol. It is a circular house, 140 
feet in height and 90 feet in drameter, in the centre of a park 
which has a circuit of 1 1 miles. {Communication from 


roerly ‘ the ClApel of t|ie Charnel,’ where it is said Lydgate Bury.) 

the poet resided. many years since Jt formed the BUS^'CO, SERRA DE, a mountain -ridge in the pro- 

reaidenro and workshop of a olacksmitli. It is surrounded vince of Betra in Portugal, stretching from the right or N, 
by st^rubs, and forms an interesting object from the number bank of the Mondego in a N. direction for about 8 miles, 
ox tombs grouped togclbcr. It joins at its N.end the Serra do Caramula. an bftset of tho 

The ^ire Hali, a neat modern building, is situated on great Serra de Alcoba, which rUns in a ,N.E. direcMon, and 
tho antient St. Margaret s church, and contains two divides the waters of tlio Vouga from thosU of the Mondego. 

G^od-siaed courts, which ha\e but one ihconvenieruie, that Tho road from Viseu to Coiiuhra pa^t^s bvoi' the Serra de 
18 , having no internal communieuiion. The Guild-hall, Busaco. The sides Of ilic niounlaifi arO Vi^fy sleep, and 
where the borough -courts are held, is a handsome structure, ^partly covered with wewds ; the sutp.mft i^! 8 naked plateau, 
built of dipt And freestonj^. from which there is an extensive view bver the. country 

The Couu^ G^cdf about half a mile fi'om the south end around, and to the W»>-a« far ,a$ t)\e sea. Ori the highest 

of the tovi n, la built op tiie radiating principle, and is sir- j point of the Setiu is a convent of mbnits. A battle was 

rounded by waft tw^enty fyet high, inclosing an octagonal j lought on thp 2tth Se.ptqni1[)dr, 18 )0; a( BuSacn between 
area, the dtametai; of wjiich is 292 feet. The keeper's house, the English and Portuguese op one $iide attd the French on 
which ia an octagon and stands in tbo centre, U so clovamd the other. The Fretich army, 65,000 strbng, under Marshal 
abo%'e the rest.l^bAt froni his windows be can command ino Massena, advanced by Visoii and the right bank Of the 
whole building. ,Jn the centre of his house is a chapel, Mondego towards Coimbra. , Lord WelUhgtoh", w ith about 
divided ofiT into numeious partitions, so lliat the dilFerent 2o,000 British and os many Portggueae'^oips, took , up a 
classes into which the prisoners ^aro divided and subdivided position on the Serra de Busacb. The Frencn advanceid in 
are kept separate and cannot cyon each other. Uiionthe three cojiunns, one of which sueceede^^ in reaching tho 
whole, for its accommodations and internal regulations, this* summit of the bill, but while in ^he kb t of deploying was 
gapl is one of the besvin;!^ kingdom. Two tread-mills have charged hy )|Qme En^isli risgfm^^ts k)>d d|lyep dowm the 
lately iMieft added to it „ ,Tli© bouse of correction i.s near the hill with great loss. Tbo other two' likewise 

^aol, and is equally well managed., being under the super- ^succesi^ul, Tho Ffcnch bad nhoht killed, 

iDiond^n.c^ of the samekeeper. It at present only contains Wounded, ^nd. JaUen priBoneri^,' ’^hby^Wv^tbe of 

fomale pmqii^rs, jidl the men bejjM confined in the gaol. one of Uicir, regiments; ope of theu, gcfera^ killed, 
Part^f tlmtewu is well paweC hut tb® ^huets mni another tak^JWTiSDi^f% cu tb^Ot Wlios was 

mre, McmadiMiniKed. Jtt is well lighted, ami has a euilicient about 13ti0. h^able^ 

•upnly of water. About a mile fi^om the town ibc river pf Busa^ tin:™ " 

Larke becomes navigable to Lynn, whence cools and othOr (grammar A plains of 

commgditee arc brought in Amall , bargee; The market- the Oporto 

days m Wediswsdqy and Saturday ; tlxe latter fpr moat ioCd^m£r^/.X 

andjiO]pkry> Ibo former M torn, &c. Fairs are, hebl^yc^ Ihf $> pjf retreat m the hnes 
the Ti*w^ in Boeter weebt.^nnd on the 1 st ipf Oqtober arp cf ^Torres Vodrfip,, " the ‘ J sft ^ Qcjjpbpr , french 

1st of Itecoinber, for horses, cattle* cheese, &c. ,,But the Coihi)tNr^ Jbad Igen dewted 

great, fair, which is jusitly . eelebroted, , generally com- It was p ^,;bott)e qf pusaco thsi’'^ Portuguese 

mences about itte Ifith of Ootob«r»^ and lastet about tlute teoops* receniiy 4^4 ujjr British olficers, 

weeks. * > , , - were firjrtjphicedm Imchy w side PI 

Bury St. Edmand’s contains 2292 houses, of which 2231 result of we expenment proved most favourable; (Colonel ' 
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BiiMy ih0 jp$n^nmi$xr Wanri d/Muk ^ ike 
Pminmlcet Ccmpeegm:^ k .«/ 

Bl|BPlX^QUit&S^ A* teavoUor and am^ 

baaaafot^ the 1 6lji century. Hb teal name was Aujte^ 
<3^tea de JBtMbeCr^icli^ apofif^f to the* ftnuotce of %i« 
ageatldtiailMttti:^^^ yaa J^atiiaii|g»i 4 ^ Augerib* Giibiiitis.BuB- 
beqtt^|. 8e wae e town in FUinderg, 

on tlie jtlA^aiinhwiitti^ flomioC the lord of 

Buebec, aai^bl|Bn^tn ente^ familyi^^ho brought him up 
in hU own*|iiifK»i 

education* The :Day ai«lie^(||Oh rapid proKcesa in his 
studtee ; aad hi* dtsposittc^p^^^mcm* and .a^Utbe^ wmeo 
prombing, that his father onS^e vaff ^hdihf Hiihrnnd.i^s 
induced to sotec^t^ ih^ibiit 

V., for a resei^i^ ef l^itimaey iiaiib itMfpnir.r The jeaoriiiit, 
which declared youus; foed aS one bom in 

wedlock* wbf/ebtfufte^% Aha wnner. by pf^inif a 

rotmd sum of money Ibf il^^When he ipreWftWPi/Buabe- 
qnius was seut to stu;^4ti4iwf:^eat sohooJa and niniersi^a 
ott ol»i««tnn^to liiuvaith^aba* Vepice* Bologna* . end 
Padua several idaces he associated with the most 

learnCif^wpessprs and dlkUnguishetl wwn of his tiines. 
HavingiiJmh!^ his aoademic^.fiilAi<]Ues« h returned front 
Italy, he lisltM^ LaDdon» where he passed, some time with 
Don PediO^L^sso* ambassador at the Buglish court from 
Ferdinatidf uien titular king of the Itomans, but s^rtly 
afterwards Ferdinand h, l^peror of Gfnpony. . Busbe« 
quius probably joined Don reuro with the view of learning 
sume of^i)D« routine and, practical parts V)f diploma^, ana 
was now call an aifucM to the embassy. During 

Ins smy in England was present as one of the ambassa^ 

dor'^s stn^ at the splemuiration of the marriage between 
l^hilip ir of Spain and Queen Mary of England, in 1564. 
Shortly after this he returned to^ Flanders. His reputation 
fur ability, knowledge, and experience in nubjic affairs stood - 
80 high, and his ffionds at the court of Vienna were so j 
iuttpential, that on the 3rd of November of the same year 
he received a letter from Ferdinandi advisinj|^ him that he ' 
was destined for the important post of ambassador to Con^ 
stantinople, and that ho must begin his journey immediately. 
Busbequius accordingly mounteu on horseback (fur there was 
then no other mod© 5 making the journey b and rode from 
Brussels to Vienna through very bad weatlier and detest- 
able roads. Having received his dispatches and instruc- 
tions from King Ferdinand, he set out with boldness and 
alacrity for Constqptinople, although the circumsfancesof the 
case would have been sutHcient to deter most persems. The 
Turks were then at the height of their ^wer, intolerance, 
and insolepoe ; they had conquered Transylvania, and 
nearly a)l Hungary ; they were within a few days’ march 
of Vienna, where tbeh mere name spread terror ; and the 
reigning SuUgp, Solyroan the Great, or Magnificent, was 
fierce and unw^lehtin^, atid accustomed to treat the envoys 
of Christian powers who did not' please him in a very^ sum- 
mary mi^ner. On arriving at Cpnstqptjnople, he found that 
the suJtap was with his array at Amksik, in the intoriof of 
Asia Minor. As bis coiPmissiOns did not permit delay, he 
crossed over , ipto Asia, and rode on toAmasia, where he 
staid a considerable time, and had several audiences of the 
Gruat Solymtm, with whom he succeeded in concluding or 
rather prolonging a truCe for six months. He rode back 
to Vienna, whore he arrived ih August, 1555. 

In Nov^hin of Uie same year he was again sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople. This time Solyman was 
at his cqpitol, where Busbequius took up his**Sfosidence for 
nearly seven ye^rf At first he had many diffieulties to 
qrieounter froth jthe pme bhd obstinacy of Turks : ‘ For 
you h|us^ in one of bis epistles, * that a long 

series orhaj^^^d^ss b^tb ko elevat^ the minds of this 
}>eohle^ they mabO,tbeiFoWn,^ forsooth* the sole 
^uleof all rb'atfoh, right Of 'wixihg/ Sbt Busbequius showed 
admiribjie ta<J and teihror, pf long mis- 

sion cohfeJij^eQ an Wvafi^gedi£i|Jfi^%® Solymaii, 

Iti idiSiba teturrtiW;to Vhlmfljrtf'affi ap- 

hofnte^ thtdr td Iheh 

Smg df of 

priykfe tiw and Uteraw eas^, bi- 

Volmfwith oohrbi inu 

ter, thbJE^ne^sl-BlUabeth; was marHH ih Chiitlfes^lX: 
king of.5%V^. be wall by ^ geilto 

pkny he*? 0 Fgiis. Tlrfybuttg qmeen kppdhittrtl bbitf m- 
tendahf hf hqr bom^hdld and df all bev a^itii^^bilibh* 
oiu fto death bfber sha qtdt^ f 


AeTiiilk Busbequius^ at Barb at her sfs^t and ropresemta' 
tive. When Rodolph ascended the throne of 

the Csasars^ he app^hted him hb ambassador to the French 
eottrtr wbetw Busbequius remained until 1592, IlaMng 
then ^ibtainad permusion to visit Flanders,* bb native 
country, hfc order , te pui hb estates atid private affairs in 
ordeCi he left the^renbh court mid took his way th tough 
Normandy* Utifbrlunalely it was a time of trouble and 
civil war. ' The faction of thwiioague iu arms against 
the goverumenh antF^i^upsed or ovor^Ai^ goo<l poruon of 
the kingdom, Busb^utua / .had very: propierly furnishod 
himself with passports from Imtb parties, from Jthe Leagucts 
as well as from the court, but his passes did not save him 
from being robbed and ill-treated by u milty oP, lisaguers 
at Cailli, a village in Norw^dy*, about tnree leagues 4Vom 
l^uen. On representing ro th^the inviolable and sacred 
righ 61 attached to hischfq^aebr as ambassador, the brigands 
set him at liberty, and oVen restored the bulk of his baggage. 
But Busbequius, now an old man, bad received a shock from 
which he did not recover. Instead of continuing his journey 
into Flanders, he ordered his attendants to convey him to 
the house of Madame do MatUot, at 8s injt Germain, close to 
Rouen, whore he died, in a few d^ys, on the 26ih of October, 
1 5 02. Pbilip Cnmerarius. J osepb sealiger, and other writers, 
assert that he was murdered tbp robbers, but the well 
autheuticaled i^ts regarding tui death are what we have 
slated. ; 

Tlie body of Busbequius Wa|j» honourably interred in tlio 
church of the j^ace where' h® ^Tiod, and bis Imart was ca^ 
ried to Flanders to be placed hi the tomb of his ancestop. 

As a literacy character and^, man of refined, taste, this 
distinguished diplomatist oci^ios a very honourable jddee. 
Tile letters in which he describes his two joutneys into 
7’urkey, his residence at the court of Solyman, Ao4 which 
are in Latin, and W;eii^, published under the fitle of ' Au- 
gerii Gislcnii Busb^uU t^gatioids Turciem Bpistolse 
tuof,* are admirabfy written^ and abound in infurtuatibn 
which will always be iftheresting, and which was, pf great 
ptdiiical utility at the time he wrote, When the cabinets of 
Europe knew not what to make of the Qttoinan Porfe, Ho 
thoroughly understood the. state of the Ottoman empire, 
which was then the bugbear of Europe, and tie laid down^a 
judieioue system for resisting afid attacking it, in a treatise 
entitled, * De Re MiUtari contra Tui^am itiKtltucndft consi- 
lium.' 1110 orations wbicb he deliyCi^ inBretrlce to the dif- 
ferent French kings have been ydty mpeh praised, but wo 
cannot^speak of those of pur own knowledge. Besides con- 
tributing to various scientific and literary works, Busbequius 
was tho author of some interesting lottprs on Ih^ atate of 
France under tho reign Of Henry III., and on tho expedi- 
tion of the duke d'AleTK^on to the Low Conn trie's. Those 
letters, addressed to the Emperor Rfidolph, vrere first pub- 
lished in 1632. 

Notwithstanding the constant labours of correspondon to 
and diplomacy, he, found time, While in Turkey, to collect 
inscriptions, coins, manuscripts^ rate planta, and other spe- 
cimens of natural history. On hia aeeqdd emha^y lie eu- 
gaf^d and took with him an ahist Co' fiiakc drawings of 
curious botanical and zoological spechntbfib, at ttiat time 
httle known in tho west of Eurcq>e. -The fruits of his 
taste, judgment, and liberality frequently appear in the 
works of Grulerus, Matlnoli,and other contemporary writers. 

Busbequius spoke seven languages — ]..atin. Italian, 
French, Spanish, German, Flemish, end Sclavoniun in 
perfection. He always wrote in Latin; and the Latin ity 
of his Turkish travels has been much admired by scho- 
lars. This bpok, which has appeared in all the tnbdern 
languages of civilised Europe; was translatetl into English, 
at^ went through several editions Iti tlie course of the last 
century, A Very good edition, with ini^* Was published at 
Glasgow l>y Robert tlirie ^4i> 176L .The title is * Travels 
into Turkey, Translawd from the oeij^nai Latin of tho 
learned A. G* Busbequius.’ {Busboquiual WerhSi as named 
above; Bayle, Dietiannuir^ hhiottqua ef C^tiiqU&; and 
Guiceiardinfs liafian Huti 

BUSBV, RICHARD* second son of Richard Busby, of 
the eiiy of Weitminster^ wa2 born at Luioh in Korthamp- 
^^hsHiris Sept. 22* lOOd. Hating passed thnongh We^ 
wa* eWoted student of Chriitebuw^ 
Okfohi, t^ low wer^ his finances that his fises fiw^the 
dei^el^f Imche^ ditd maiiter of aru 
kexMsii froth the perish of St. Margaret. Wei^inster, 
ikt bavjng been given him for the former, and 19i. 4a, 
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the latter, Thia favour he fatefully ac-kncrtrledjred 
in hitt vrill by leaving M, to ihe^ piio^ houi:i«kee)^i^ft in 
that parish, having already beqimthed the pariah for 
charitaMe puriwaea an estate of 65ri.>f, |>er annum^ and 
very nearly 5000^, in per^^mal i>ropeny. In 16;i9 he was 
admitted to the prelunid an<l rectory of Cudwprth in the 
ehurch of^WelU, and on the i3tli of Decern l>er iu the 
following yeat he was appointed head’ master of We»t- 
ii^nsler achooli in which occupation he,, laboured , clu*' 
ring more thaft half a century, by his diligence, 
learning, and assiduity has become tho proverbial repro* 
sentalive of llj^ class^ In July, 166(1^ he was installea as 
nrebendai-y of Westminster, and in tin? following August 
he hocamu tjanon residentiary and treasurer of Wells. At 
the Cjoroiiation of Charles 11. in^l661 he had the honour of 
carrying tins ampulla. H,is benefactions were numerous 
and most liboraL He died April 6tb, 1695, full of ^’ears 
and reputation, and was buried under a suitable monument 
in Westminster Abbey. His works wore principally for the 
use of his school, and consist for the most part cither of 
expurgated editions of certain classics which he wished hitf 
boys to read in a harmless loim, or grammatical treatises, 
cliiedy in a metrical I'orjp.^ The severity of his dihcipline 
is tradition ah but we do hot ftud that it rests upon any 
sound authority; ahd ^trai^e as it may appear, no recoitU 
iU'u ]>rcs(;rved of him in tSI school over which he so long 
pre:>i{it‘d. The accusation of ‘devilisli covetousness’ brought 
ugaiUHt him by the gossippilg Pepys {Memotrs^ hi. 211) 
is sutficit-MiUy dis.proveil by the uiuniAcence of hi» will, in 
which he did not capricuously endow p&bhc institutions 
whirth uocjdent suggested to him on a deathbed, but fuh 
dllcd a design long rntert^ned of bequeathing sums to 
be ciftployed^m UHcful purposes by the heads of thoso placoft 
of education to his connexion with which he was inueblcd 
for uU Ins wealth. ^ 

BlJSCHlNa, ANTON FRIEDRICH, was horn at 
Stadthagen, in Westphalia, ktud^ed at llahe, and after- 
wards went to PotOTsbing os tutor to the children of Count 
Lynur, the Danish amhusHador to tho wurt of Russia. He 
was early struck with the want of g(K»d gt*ographical works 
in Ihs tune, and he applied hunwVf to supply the dcftcicncy. 
Haling gone to Copenhagen, he published, in 1752, a 
description of the d indues of Holstein and Sleswiek, Which 
was mue.h approved of. In 1754 he waft appointeil professor 
of philosophy at Giiitingen, and would have obtained the 
chair of * theology that university hut for a treatise in 
vvhicdi he expressed opinions which were considifreil as 
swerving from Lutheran orthodoxy, Ahout 1^60 he was 
tdected pastor of -the German Protestant cliuroh at Peters- 
hurg, whore he remdincfl four years, and founded aLfeeum, 
which soon liecamc one of the host instilutions for education 
in tiio Russian capital. Hiuing disagreed with Count 
Miiiuch, who was prulector of the Gornuin chimdi, lie letjt 
Petersburg m l 765, notwithstanding the solicitations of the 
Emprofcs Catheiine, who wished to retain him in Russia. 
In 1766 ho wila appointed Director of tho gyranaBiiiin of 
Grauen Kb j lor, at Berlin, lie composed for that institu- 
tion a nunUier of edemontary works, which became very 
popular in North Germany.* Biisching however is more 
geuernUy known for Ids ‘ Neuo Erdbescreibung' or Universal 
Geouruphy, tho first part of which appeared in 1 754. In 
i7.'d> he had completed the description of Eun>po in eight 
volumes, which became a standard work. He was one of the 
hrst moilern writers who introduced in a work of descriptivie 
geography statistical information on the wealth, industry, 
commerce, and institutions of tbtf various countries. His 
statements \yere made afterif a refill inquiry, and were gene- 
rally accurate. Bii^jhing's description of feurOite was truiis- 
laled into English — ‘Anew System of Gcofgrapby 6 vdls. 
4to., London, 176'2^,tt, Hih aticount of tho northern countries, 
Denmark, Norw ay, Sweden, tho Netherlands, and Germany, 
IS tho most full and elaborate liaH df the work. Gevmany. 
in particular, is treated very mmuudy, and occupies about 
of* the wliole. It was trunshiteii into Frcnhb under 
the title * Hii^torique ei, Goographique do rKmpim 

d’AHemagnlV d voift. 4 to. It is still valuable as a book of 
reforerioe about the late Gorman empir^^i Busching’s whole 
work welit iij^ugh eight editkms ill his ItfetiTtio, and k’as 
translated i tub the principal European languages. In !76S 
he niihUsbed the 1st vob of Asia, which treated of Asiatic 
Turkey and Ambiar* bqt wont np further with if. Ho pub-i 
lished alfio ‘ Magazin fur die none Hfsterie und Geotrapbib,’ 
23th,4U),, Hamburg and HoUe, l76^93.•-i*Nachrioht«^ 


von detn Zuetande der qitd dK^iChiste' hi date 

i>Unisch«n Reichon un4 Lftnd^m,' t voU; §vo,, Copttf^ 
hagen, 1754-66; beaide^ndMeiads * other geo-^ 

grophy; bioii^hy, oduo&wn, and Uke^M^h religious 
auhjeets. > History nf the Luthmit ^Dhuty^hee in 

an^ Lithuati^^ has been mntkesed tvith 
praises OC hts biographteit th# of has 

been trarisuited into Frenelr by de 

Fredeno 11/ gvo.. Bom, 1788» Biisc4iiilg a most in- 
defatigable writer, hmieet andladepe&deUt; andhe htbouretl 
earnestly for the advancemeni; of edeeatUm^and general 
informatioo. ^le Pnisaian ^imjettnnent alforded him en- 
couragemeiit and supppit ; his latter years his cor- 

respondenee, which waa^^very^tensivi^i Wt|^ made fVeo of 
posfap charges. He died at Betiin* in May, 1 7^ 

BUSHEL. This wonf seeme to be a dimiahtion of an 
old English word iigniiyhw or veAtel, and still 

used for small MaSthew Paris feited by 

Dueoni^) there & Us a |^ii plural: Tn middle 

X..afin there is 

teiiiet dotiU, ^ttioelia (bht^). 

The latter word, the origin of all, so far aS the l4|l(in is con- 
cerned, was a general ' measure, land^ for/ instance. 
[Duonnge.] / , ' 

Fleta" describes the bUihel as containing gight pounds 
(lilmo) of com* ami eight bushels as making a quarter 
(quarterium) : Spelman, as containing four gallons fgalones) 
of wine. Dr. Bernard asserts the bushel to be 72 pounds 
troy of common 'corn (trTtkii||ni), or 591667 ayoirdupois. 
By the act of 1697 the WidehSiwter round bushel xva^^to be 
1 8^ inches in internal diameter and eight inches deep, or 
2150*42 cubic inches. The standard of length implied was 
the old exchequer standard. By tho act of 1624 ibe 
standard gallon contains lO^pounds avoirdupois of pure water, 
eight such gallons make a bushel, and eiglit bushels a 
quarter. This, by tl»© other provisions of the act, made it 
eontain ’ 2218’2 cubic inches veiy nearly. The content of 
the buKliel sd^ins to have been gradually increasing. Ai- 
buthiiot (7727) makes it 21 78 cubic inches: Eisensclimidt 
(1737) 2180*4 cubic inches. The bushel is now 36 34/ 
h>eni’li htref{. The Amped bushel, for goods which wore 
hea{M>'d above the measuring vessel* suth as coals, fniit,&c., 
and which was CKtimated at 281 5‘5 cubic inches, was 
abolished by 4 and 5 Will. IV. cap. 49, an act which took 
effect IVom the first of January, 1835. [Wkiouts am> 
Mkasures^ V, 

BUSH IRE. [Aboushbhr.] 

BUSHMEN. [Bosjksmams.] 

BUSKIN, a covering for the leg, commonly a strong 
outer garment, fit for a defence against dirt, Gmfms, &c. 
Thisi^ord is also used in English Os the translation of ibo 
Greek and Latin word cdfhumus, which aignifios a high- 
heeled shoe m* boot used by the Greek and ^oman tragic 
actors to give an apiiearanee of elevation tp their stature, in 
conjunction with the. mask and other atnge properties, 
Cothumm in Lathi is employed in contradistinotton to 
socffti.?, i.he tlat-epled shoe worn by Comedians. Hetice in 
English authors the words buskin and aoc/r are Often used 
for the tragic and comic drama. So Drydcni 

’ Orefit Flrft>i<!r liev/'T In^adli tij nuKklilft hotv, * 

Kor grcikict Joa«oii dams In 

HUSSAHER or BUSSAH IR. apiincipIklKy in Nortbi^ 
Himlimtan, occupying a mounlainoiis tract on both of 
the Hinmlavi range. Biissahcr is bounded' oh the N.W. by 
the Sutlejc, on the S. and S.E. by the Jumna, on the S.W. 
by Sirmorc, and on the N. and E. it extends to the empire 
of China. Over a considerable pbrt of thia tetritory, tho 
boundaries of which nvo but IniperfbcHy khowu, the rajah 
or Bussaher exercises qtily a kitid of foudal MipCriority, the 
rulers of the petty states into wliich It is divided paying ah 
annual tribiite to him their head. Ylio ontlte pnhcipaUiy 
lies between 30*^ uttd 32^ Irtt.^ and h<t^^e<sia 77^ ahd 70® 
E. long. : 

Bussaher is dl'^idsd Ihtd thi^ dif^triotS df^hiiaWur? the 
tract coiitahiing Ramporp^ dlio bajtitefl, ahd l^aih ; the 
valley .Of the Pawj ititd’/Dasah, ite thO 

Tartar perghthi^i^ 4^ Khnuwar is a’ rugged 

district batweOh 3*J^TO' hhd 31® iJIP N. liit., and hetWoeu 
77® 47' ahd 78® 42'E/!hng., extending oh the E: to Sbipke, 
the frontier thwti of Chittedb Ty tm*y, and on tho W. to 
Hangamng. T!te K^brong JjkS« in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, which Is tHb ilbW bf ttie seft, 

iho botmdttty bbiWboHi Knhti^ atid CHheso Tkitarv 
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tlMUbUair main » «»4« ftf of Um la»» 

<>f jUs^ i.Tlj* W* •»|ii»«i»,of Kuoawur m at Shi^ur. w 

«nd 78°a4'E. 

Uiofi^ X^dN^iybioh ii 'jQ,ii|Pfeat abova,,^ aea- The 
dimate of Ui^®ript n ooW, imi » «tea| patt of thaaoil 
is iuHntl|t«ahl4 compaMKl'hf aminetiCW iWS*^ with 
»noWfTRii#,<^ji^,h^«e^Jtt«rt-lnwo«wibla^ bw- 
bandm«%d^, ll^tt^Xiaht »*i»e4,i,and th* taSwi employ- 
nient of itOpHatSMTU hreedinit and Jhearinit sheep. goaU. 
ponies, ass<)S«< and mules- iiTl^ wfhl h'biehi is produced is 
expected ip poni^efable quabtllHis. and the greater part of 

the anitpaW new named, kM^udipg siJe^^P*^*****.*** *** 
used as beasts of burtbei^jW ipeireymg on we tzanlt; srisli 
Hindustan, Ca^mere, and Hepwd. >Xhe tnlilH 

bitants elifea^lai^ly irntrede and .eiue;f a good neputafimi 
for honesty qtid punotualvtp in didtr deaUufn. The .tillages 
are neither jlgmerous hfe ^mwlona,^ d»« largest not cob- 
tainiAf more thpn IrdO iitaabitanls ; seTgrid'Of them .eh- 
hibit Sio appearance nt feallh and civilmatioft. The ma- 
joiJty«f .tle»f^habitaiSI''iare ^Hindus, but in some of the 
vittsges the .people are adbenentsof the grander Dalai 
Lama of 

Rai8por^#i CftpiUU of tbft pnmpumlity, h situated in 
31® *27' N. late wad 77® 38' E- Itinjj. ; on Ibe loft bank of tho 
Sutlojos wilful ^at nvei' is little laoro thatlb 200 foot wide, 
and <;onftn»d liy lolly preisipioof, botwnpen wbwb the wicter 
foams and dashes funou^y. The pasilifj^ aerp^a 4he 
stream is effected, by a bridge of /<»pes, traversed by a block 
of wood, upon which the and is drawn across. 

Rcimpore is consiflei-ed a plac^of much sanoiity, and is 
ihereihre at all. times greatly frequented by religious men- 
dicants: iteontains several temples. Tbe town has much 
fallen off I'ro^ its former i)rospority, and contains only 
about 150 stone and slated dwellings : it is the usual placo 
of rcjsidenco of the rajahs who has also a summer palace at 
Seraii, about 22 miles higher up the river. This residence 
of the rajrth is on a lull three miles from the banka of the 
Sullc'je, and 4000 foci above its level. 

The third district, that which contains the valley of the 
river Pahor» is tho most firoduotiv# part of the principality, 
but some portion even of this is wdd and barren. Iron 
ore is found m this dkiti fct, and is worked, when the iron 
forms an article of eXrport to tho Seik countries. Dasau 
profluces wheat and barley, but not rico. Near the villages 
and in shelter^^d spots, apricots, gooseberries, and currants 
are found, but tlve trees and bushes are stunted. The 
gr(‘ate.st part of the wealth of the inhabitants consists of 
ponies and mules. Manufactures of coarse blanketing are 
carried on in the district. In other parts of Bussaher 
woollen cloths of a «Uf>erior texture are made, the wool 
being of oxc,ollent quality ; a small quaiUity of sliawli are 
likewise made of goat's and sheep’a wool mixed. 

Buasaher ^ 0 <>oh^es llbm Hindustan sugar, cotton, hard- 
wares, and ii^dii^, and makes returns in iron,\opium, to- 
bacco, turmeric^ cwkl blankets. From and the Chinese 
territories are . brought shawl- wool, salt, tea, silk goods, 
musk, -and borax ; tlw returns are grain, iron, and opium, 
cotton cloths,, indigo, and other articles received from the 
lower parts of Hindustan. 

The principality was conquered in IBlfrby the Gorkas, 
and remained subject to tnena until 1814, when it was, 
tl^ugh the ayined intervention of the British, restored to 
thr jfajahf Who, by asunnud^or treaty, dated in November, 
1815, was' made to contribute an annual sum of 15,000 
rupees towards the expense of the force maintained by us ; 
four forts on ^e banks of the Paber were retained by the 
British m ajta^ns for the protecting troops, and in the 
event of wa%r|Kie ra,jaH of Bussaber bound himself to 
place bis trootw under the prdcfrs of the British. The 
whole principality is thinly inbabfted, but no attempt has 
been mo^ to ascertain tne actual ptepulation, (If^oris q/ 
Cqr^idiui^qf 

BUSSV’DAMBOlSE, LOXJW PE CLERMONT 
Dp, one of the tfrwouriies of the bmther of 

Henry lU.^Mng of France. Uu^jy^ l^ewn of tbis minion 
but the of his Wa erimes. 

During the mas^re of St hwvihll^^ned the 

ofsassin^ ^ ihusderad wHb his own Mhd his leMiom Aii^ 
toine de (^^ftadtit;, with whom he had’ k fW ^ 

marquieate of l^nel; but the ediot which soon 
passed , ip t<^v^r of the tiuguenets deprived 

ho^.tbi|;b1oodj^ dnw4* He afterwards oommeuM 
Apgeif » wiieiw molk)n4 sundered him most 


imd luug inteirnptedl the tranquillity of Faria by 

private brawls a^pmhuts, in which he^ set at nought the 
tetxors rf the, and tho authority of tho king, h« 

b^mme so odiouii to H^nry 111. by frequent. acts of pro- 
suinpUoiH that he gif^e infoi’math>n to Charles do Chamber, 
Count of Montsoreau, of an intrigue which Bussy carried on 
with his wiw. Tbs amwet had bwn revealed to the king by 
his brother of Aiyou, to whoih Bussy had jCHtingly written in 
one of his Ictlprs that h® * had tho gams of the mighty 
master in his toils,* * Montsoroau compsibvd the wreiohed 
adulteress to write a letter with her own hand, making an 
assignation^ in the Chdteau de CoustaqrieretMivhtire tho in- 
jured huslwtul awaited Bussy with a itumercms ambuscade 
of^ armed men, and, in spite of a most courageous resist- 
anco, put him to death on August toth, 1579. <We Thou, 
Uviii. y.) ^ 

Brahtome (Di^conrs^ Ixxxv.) has made what ho calls an 
c/o^« of Bussy.. ^ItcontHiiw nothing more than anecdotes 
of his pugnacity, which the writer mistakes for true coumge, 
and a frightful picture of the misrule and dcmorahzation of 
tbe reign of Henry HI, A single line in the epitaph of Bussy, 
which ra there given, conveys a dnishod portrait of bis cbii- 
racter : — ^ Sou plaisir fut ssU plaisirs ses romb^its/ 

BUS'^\ in 8'‘ulpture, moalU W statue truncated below the 
breast. The etymology of the ^vd is not very clear. The 
Romans called * bustuni' th® where thoV burnt the 

bddies of (he dead, from ‘bustum,’ burnt, tipsuim was 
was afterwards used for tho '^wve in whudi the body was 
bgried ; and las^y, in the latinity of the lower og^s, for the 
dead body itself; ‘ Sanctorum busta.' ih® bodies of martyrs 
(Ducange). Bustum soems to hity® been used mpro especially 
for the trunk of the body lAthout the head; ‘(Juinque 
hominum busta sine capife ceesa.’ (Annai. MedifdafK m 
Muratorh) In the old French, * bu’ meant tlie trunk ; * Car 
ils ont bielf ann6 Ic o^bf et le bu.* {Old French idomaw, 
pucango.) ^Bustq,’*in Spanish and Italian, bos a snndar 
liieaning. Th% Italians call also ‘ busto*’ the stays which 
embrace and support thb broaat. In sculpture, liowever, 
bust includes the head, ehoiiblers, end breast, with the 
arms truncated above tb^i elbow, and as such, it forms a 
large department of the 8?rt. Busts were mostly used by 
the antients to represent likenesses of imhviduak. and were 
placed either upon sepulchral nfonumcnls, or in the interior 
of houses, or in gardens. The Greek word Httma* has been 
sometimes oonsidered as synonymous with the modern bust, 
but the Rermse were merely beads placed on a block of 
stono. * 

BU STAR, a district and "town in Gundwaua, the latter 
situated in 19® 3l' N. lat, and 82^ 2B' E. loiig. The part of 
th© country in which thiaxlistricl occurs 'has becti very little 
explored ; it is difficult of access, and unbealthy as to dis- 
courage the visits of travellers. This district is occupied by 
a branch of the range of moimUins that runs through the 
Circars parallel to the bay of Bengal. Nearly the whtde pf 
the country' caiusists of hills covertsd with .jungle, and of 
unhealthy morasses ; the remainder^ constituting not more 
than orio-fifteonlh part of the entire ig vqyy imperfectly 
cultivatetl by tho scanty population, who live almost in a 
state of nature, and subsist on tlie produce of the chase. 
The principal river ip Bustar is the Inderq;wty oifindravati, 
which is not na\igable awing to tho rocks in its bed,, Tho 
forests of this district alnmud with t 4 fak trees largo enough 
for sbip-buildiug ; and it is said, that if ma^le in’ o rafts they 
couM bo tloated down the Inderowty to its junction with the 
Godavery, and thence to the bay of Bengal. Th© river 
Mahanuddy has its sourc# in thia.(|ritrict. and flows eksu 
ward to Sumbulpore, wbieb dii^^tUt enters a miles 
east of Sri fiarram. ^ 

Tfie iribabitauts are extremely igno^t and superstitious ; 
the practice of sacnt1|bing human victims to tho goddess 
Deivata Iswari Devi, oeirtinbed to a recent date, but has 
been slopped through th© interference of ih© British. A'll 
eulngits and prisoner® of war, and, when this supply friiled, 
th^ innocent fellow'^countrytnen were sacrificed at 
shrine of th® goddess. ^ 

The zemindar of Bustar fs subject to tho Najgfpore state, 
and nays to it an annual tribute of 15,0 on rupees. 

BUSTARD^ in I^tin Vtu, a genus of whose 

proper pdsituji) in the ornithologieal systchi has caused' 
some ehibarrassnieiit to ioologlstP, Temnhnrk places it 
tinde^ twelfth ordfer, (Runner.^), oi|Niavmg 

^hatihe goiwra viTiii to 

Stjisid H the head ^ thal or^r. Cuvior viwranges the 
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nniitr the JPmsirotire^t his secfend fatni^ of Iris 

fifth emer {H'chasMer^^’^tHraBee, Lift.>h^fds, between the wumele 1023,— by the Rev* of ^affhtm 

^ ^ bd (Bdicfi^^s (thick^ktiaed Ho Norfolk, itiwbo^e potriMoif WtHid W|K^ iml as two 


Cassowaries on owO'^'^side and OSdicri^ms . . 

.hwstird or stoho, curlew) on the other. Temihinck makes fem^dos, and a younj^' bh<d"W a-ftlonth 
UttreortiA imhiedlatoly succeed it, and observes that amon^r » wby^s deSiftotibn ; 


the sjlecies 61 tbdt ^rius the passage between Otis atm 
CV<rt&n|£*> Hiljf be j>osstt)ly found, ntf*' appears ^t^the 
bustard#^ pamke of the organisation of the strathtous, 

' giHinkjoeoUst and wading birds {E^chassiersft^graHatote^). 
witliout alluding to the Dodo on the strutliious side, 

t^^ the idovers, and the turkey on the 

^alde 0 ^ the g^inaceous birds, make near approaches to the nak^ blui|h<«yaek skin, 
genuSunder^onsideration,wbilethe (>anaw<5MjrBr!88on <M- oat^vertSi atm coverftt^^ 

^ . ■ TA*-!.-. 1. ' tUf V ni_ 'Vl. J. ■ 


Jftf% '^dt^stroiig, greykh' 
pflest, ■ Hoitd, nape of M kOft. ai 
grey, A streak of black ptasOOs alot 
head, reaching to the* ^ciput Ch« 
taches composed of Ign^ wiry ftatbers^ 
united and short. Fore part of the i 

tlar poUa^ 



of Geoffroy. iHcAo/bpAw*’ of llUger), a Soiifh neck white, tinged lower part 

'Aidbiriran form, seoniB to beg one of its nearest repre- reddish orange. At ihe on of the nV 

sentatives on the ^ew continent (Qariaina). Vigors places the shoulders, is a sMCe Im^te ^ feathers, , 
the gentj^ in his family Struthionidfr^isiTiSer Rwtoros)’^ with a soft grey do^. SeapUlart^uif oranj 
which ‘ o^njj^es a position bettfeen tho Ci'ucidao and the spotted jwjith black. Barik^ rutli|>^ and tail 
Tetraonidc^ while it approximates to tho Gruido! and ora^e, harmtli and varie^ed with-bj^ck. Groati 
' Gharadtiadep in the order Grallatores ; and, taking all the andsome of the ^coiidaries bluijm grey, pamng toMsi^a 
circumstances^anto consideration, this seems to be l^e be^ the tips into greyiah White. Quills browirish 
arrangement hitherto prop^ptl. their shafts white. ^ 7ti]U*fhaihers white at lUdir bases, 

« The bustards live in open countries, pre* passing towards the mi^le into brownish with one 

ferring plains or wide^readitig extensive dowi^ dotted or two black bara} the tips often white, aiuh ^Vhen the 
with low bushes and localities which give feathers are spread laterally, forming a segment, of a circle. 


'he follbwtng 

mandible 
bluish 
of Ike 
fnout* 
barbs dls*^ 
with a 
ifbward the 
Sides>6f the 
fine 
orltetWeen 
It ^vered 
'red and 
r^difth' 
c^vegU 


thenr 
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an op|K)rtunity 8r^' descrying their enemy 
Tliey are saia to fly but rarely,^ running 


fVoiA 

from 


^th exceeding swiftness, and using their wings 
ftke rno bstriohes tq accelerate their cour*e. When they 
take wing their flight is low, and they skim along 
tWground j,with a sumciently rapid and sustained flight. 
Thejf food consists of vegetatdes, insects, worms» grain, and 


Uffper pari of the brojsst reddish orange ; lower part, belly, 
and vent w]|ite^^ I-egs black, covered with round avales. 
Irides reddish brown. 

The gular pouch is capabl|gi;of containing a considerable 
quantity of water, Pennafit says seven pints ; Itfc^tagu 
talks of the same number of quarts but doubts tlte quantity, 
as he well may, nor does he give any authority for the 


seeds. ^ They are polygamous, rihe male sufllcing foif many greater capacity. May not he have miswd Pennant, 
females, whiqh, after fecundation, live solitary, ^omminck who obtained his intbrijpation from Pr. Douglas, said 
says that it would seem that they ilbult twice a-year, and to have been the first discoverer of this reservoir? In a 
tli^ the males in the greatest number of species differ fi-o^ specimen mentioned by Graves, weighing twenty'^two 
the females in finving extraordinary ornMents, and in pounds and a half, the pouch w^as capable of containing 


posaltesing a more variegated plumage. He further ob- 
earrewi that the young males wear the garb of the female 
during the firsthand second yei|,r, and adds his suspicion 
that Qffi^^^alcs in winter have fne same plumage as the 
femalel; .Guvter notices their massy port and the slightly 
arched ana vaulted upper "'mandible of their beak, which. 


rather more "than two quarts. Dr. Douglas supposes 
the bird fills this natural water* bag as a supply in the midst 
of those dreary plains where it is accustomed to wander ; 
and Bewick adds that one of these birds, which was kept 
in a caravan, among other animals, as a show, lived without 
drinking. It was fed with leaves of cabbages and other 


with the little welia or palmations between the bases of greens, and also with flesh and bread. Others conjecture 
their toes, recal the form of the gallinaceous birds ; but he Uiat this pouch is a provision for conveying water to the 
odcU lhat the nudity of the lower part of their legs, all their female during the lime of incubation an<ito the young. It is 


anatomy, and even the fluvoqr of their'^flesh, pliJipe them 
amoog the E^c^siei'S, and that, as they have no Tiind toe, 
their ^slnallest s^cjps approach nearly to the plovers. 

The following is the generic character given by Tcm* 
minck, slightly modified. 

Bill of the length of the head or shorter, straight, conical. 


true that the female is without this appendage ; but it 
should bo romembered that the best autauriiies agree in 
mating that the male is never seen in close company with 
the female excepting before incubation. Some again sup' 
pose that tlie use of this bag is to enable the bird to qject 
the water by muscular compression in the faces of birds or 


oompressei^ or^ lightly depressed at tho base ; point of the beasts of prey, by way of a defence,?^The av^srage length 


upper mannible a littlo arched (voiifce.) 

open, approximated, distant from the base. 

Feet long, ab()ve the knee, throe front toes short, 

united^jOt tTicir base, bq^red by membrcties. 

Wings moderate, the third quill longest in each wing. 

Geographicsd distribution. The form occurs in Europe, 

Asia, and Afrioa^lj but is not devolopec|^in America. 

Buhopean Species. 

Of these the great Bustard, Otis, and Avis tarda, of bustard , ^ 

Bqhm and others, Ostarde, Doutarde, Outarde, Bt.sta7'de of localities it is a native of Bceotia, in the nriigbbourSoo^ of 
the French, and Stardom commune of the Italians, tho Cephissus ; and the editor of the last edition of Pennant 

D(frgrosse Trappe, J'rayp, Tr^gam, and Avkentrapp of says that the bird, still retaining ita antient napie iptis), 
the Gen^jpa, tarda) of Spaniards, is found in all the great plains of Greece. Aldrovandus 


of a male la three feet three inches. 

HeacTand forepart of the nedj^f a deeper grey, 
and without the moustaches and guler pouch. ' Back of the 
lower part of the neck reddish orange. The other parts of 
the plumage similar to that of the other sex. ^ Sixe seldom 
more than dbe-third of that of the malq. 

Young , — At a month old covered with a buff-coloured 
down, barred upon the back, wings, and ‘sides with black. 
Xoco/t^y.-r-Johnston censures Pliny fof saying thatj 
1 is peculiar to Spain, t^bserving t!hUt among ^ 


Gwtiarf^^iiiQ olil Fr araf ehed^dd Welsh, 

^nd Odi l^rda of Lin nrous, will sqrve as an exHmplo, * 

. From passages ip the * History ^ Animals’ Cri* 1 7 , vi. 6 ), 
there can be i^carcely a doubt tte our great bustard!^ is 
A.nstoUe> (C>^i^X Indeed the doubts originated in a 
misundersto^ljpmage in the thirty-third chitpter oLhis 
ninth bpok ; it is dear from several authorities that 
the bird and the quality of its flesh were well known to the 
>0x00^, j^iny evidently alludes to these birds as those 
* quos aves fardas appeUat, Grsocia otidas* (iVof. 

liieU he bluriflirs about the flesh, telling an 

absurd effects, which arises from his eonfounaing 


the iitiQ with Aristotle 8"6r<5c <OtU8), an owl. is very likely that this Bt^^a avis is the aetf^ with 

Dejicripdon^ Selby's flgur^ pf the male was takerf IVom Anas campe^trti Ulf Jk»IU>jtiu«.* The bird klluded to 
a particularly fine ftill^rown ipecimkn, weighing ^dlughby is the YieUbjduckt Vdnt peticre, of the 

• 9e», howtjvar, Uw habit* of o#i# rar<fai,pwit. ^ l^neh^OHs fe^foir pf LjttniwiSt our Juitis and 


observes that Italy Sas none of these birds, unfess they 
were brought over accidentally by tempests ; but WHlughby, 
in his text, says, * We, when we travelled in Italy^did 86e 
in the market at Modena a bqstard to be sold, wmtM tim 
susDcct that there are of them in that coutttiy/ In his 
preface however he corretto ' himself, ^saying, ♦ l am now 
persnaded that the SUUa avis of Aldrovifl^flus is i diflkrent 
kind from the bustsdd, and tbkt the bU^ we saw in the 
market at Modenia thin jSieUa, fer to 'toy host lemeipr 
branee it ,1m' than a btutaH. and I 

revoke What #aa kaM In contradfetion to Aldrdvandus his 
affirmation, that tho bustard isii stranger to Italy : but it 

At... Av:. 4. ,1.. 

last 
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Puilioe JijaontiotM itvji^nikoevmnff mu tbw g^at iiwtards wei# eean about teilo from it, ,Thof 

tbt wiaW^ but aud pr«Ue» tBe cblioacy of its shift about froi:aj|«)lsoo»t=a place, and are saldo«* seeft Wt in 

iiesh> t'Otoe Ho omits the Grfeat tho ooun^> Wo ^neatly hope that every one. 

Bustard ^tm|fe^and u6^4pub# jntefttioaally. Vet Selby sportsman ^ na^or|#niab, M^ill respect th|p Kttlo remmunt 
says, *It is in some provinces of FranOt^n^ in*^n^ of the numerous, ifooKs which once graced otur island, and 

of Ii in B;n«si| on second tlia ondoavours of the spirited^wner of ih^ property 

the and Temmiimh states on they have found nsfugOi to save the breed of thU 

that it {pira|Hpim of France, of Italy, and noble mrd from utto extinction in Bnglandip th the eastern 

Groimanr^ iomsrds tlm north than in part of tb« county wo fear that it is qtufo lost, thpogh^ It 

the south I it is Irery raretjr aitd accidentally found was comparatively cammoii some time It tne more 

in HoUandS^Mi^W rshitesi^hat the species is dispersed necessary to impress on oucr readers the impoTtance of 
over the #e»W8ii^pmts cd‘ Kq|i70pe, and the 1^^ abstaining from tho preseiiyed few ^bove ipuded to, be- 

paits£pf Afr^^Mdbvery^liig^da^^ c^nse there is not much hope of replenishing the breed 

and Fbt^gsU^n our owmiidlpidj^ by captive birds. Graves’s male bird above mentioned 

tion and oi^^G^ation, followe^^greatclt demands on the lived about three years in confinement^ and, ^emgh a 
land, add^’^^unsequently by^a^^clteiiafon culiivaiaLsur- female was procured from tho oonlinent, sh^ never laid 
fiuw, have; fe rediided^^ im^ that, . unless care ^ while confine, Theso bh4s ate turnip, cabbager and let- 

"liakcn jfiiftfftervo the fow wbicbl:^td^aLn, tbdy wlU aeon be tuco leaves, ako the blades of young corn ; during the 
numbered among th%;other oatinot apedosM our Fapta. winter they were fed with grain, which they always preferred 
e^degvour to trace thecld Britisli kuabtieaof these when soaked in water; they would likewise devour worms 
n dm; burn. ';AWhey are calleiy’^f^sfiViHughby, ‘by the iind slugs. 

Scots as Hector / i^glliims wHUbssotH in these Food . — ^Willughby says that tlie bustard feeds upon corn, 

words provincd^ oli#^laad, are birds bred* seeds of herbs, colewort. de^^l^on leaves, &lc. ^ In the 

called in. vulgar dialect Gt*spart§t0^ |i>e colour of whose stomach of one which ho dkoeei^ he found a great qimn- 
feathers i^itheir ftosh is not uidikn the ^KUlnd^m, but the tity of hemlock-seed, withvtj^gs^l^j^ar grains of barley, 
bulk of their body exceeds the swans.' .The editor of the and that in harvest time. Simtei' slates that they fetk 
last edition of Pennant states that, in Sir Hobert Sibbald'a upon frogs, mice^ small birds, and ^ifl^ent kinds of insects, 
time, they were found in the Mere, but that he believes Pennant makes tlroir Jbod ^ eonsist of corn 
that they ore ttdW extinct Willughby also vegetables, and ' those l^go earth-worms that appear bn tho 

says C|dfS), *On Newmarket atiu Royston Heaths, in Cam- Downs before sun-rising in the summer. Montagu states 
brtdgesliite and Suffolk, and eftsewhere, in wests and plains it to bo green corn, Iho tops of turnips, and various other 
they at^e'^iUd with us.’ Ray 0713) thus writes: — ‘In vogotablcs. as woU as worms ^ but a/lds, that thejjhkye 
campk apatiosis circa Novum Mercatum (Newmarket) et been known to cat frogs, mice, and young birds Of the 
Royston oppida m agto Cantabrigi^nsi. inque plnnitio, ut smaller kind, which ^y can swallow whole. Tu^iip-tops 
audio, Salisburiensi, et alibi in vastis ct apertis locis, in- are certainly # favours article of diet with dhese Iwrdk; and 
veuitur/ In Brookess Ornithology (17f>l) the following wo believe that tho nine bustards above- menikmed owed 
passage occurs : — ‘This bird (the bUKtard) is bred in several thoir fate to their fondness for this vegctable---^:)eing laid 
parts of Europe, and p.articularly m England, eapecially n wnit ^or at their feeding-time. Tcmininck says ^thst 
on Salisbury Plain, NeWtnarket and Royston Heaths, in :heir nourishment consists very much of insects and 
Carabridg^'shire and Suifolk; for it delights in largo open and also of grain and seeds. ' 

plaoes. Th^ flesh is in high esteem, and perhaps the more Propagation , — The eggs, two in numlwr g^heMfy, 

So hefcause it is not very easy to come at.’ Pennant says, sometimes three, are laid upon the bartf^ ground, Wjiioh is 
‘ These birds inhabit most of the open countries of the ^ften a lif^lo hollowed out by the fetrMilo (oocasLoitally, 
isoutli nnd east parts of this island from Dorsetshire as far says Selby, among clover, but more frequently in corn- 
as tho Wolds fn Yorkshire.' fields), early in tho spring. They rather exceed those 

Tho editor of tho last edition (I SI 2) observes that ‘the .»f a turkey in size* ami their colour is a yeH^wish 
breed is now nearly extirpated, except on tho downs of brown, inclining to oil-green, with slight darker variations, 
Wiltshire, where it is also very scarce.’ The figure of the Time of ihcuhation funr weeks. The young as soon t» 
inalo bird giro n by Graves is said to have been drawn from liatclied follow the parifoti; but are inc^ipablo of flight tor a 
one taken alive on Salisbury Wain in 1797. Montagu, in ong time. 

his Dictionary (1802), saysj that in this locality it had be- Habits .— extreme rapidity of their running, and tho 
come very rare from (jae great price given for the eggs and .mwillingness to rise on tlju wing exbibfitod by these birds, 
young to hatch and rear in confinement. In his Supple- lave been tho theme of most omithologiite. We have also 
ment (181^1) h® ^hat tipt onu had been seen there for many accounts of their being eouVsed With dci^. Th6 fbl- 

two or throe yeSrs previous^ We aVe old enough to ro- lowing is tVom Brookes: — ‘Tharc are alstr^^^bustaids in 
raoiiibor seeing one, and sometimes two, bustanls as the France, which frequent large opaft plmM, particularly near 
crownii^ ornanjents of tho magnific.ent Christmas larder ('halons. where, ki the winter- tiiih(^,;thieiw ate great a um- 
at tho Bush Irtn, Bristol, in the reign of John Weeks, of hors of them seen together, There^ is one placed as 

hospitable memory and wo have heard, too, a romantic a senlinol, at some distance fVom the which gives 

story of tho J.ast of fji6 Salisbury Plain bustards (a female) notice to the rest of any danger. thbittsehee 

ihto a ; bartop, as if giving herself up. from the ground with groat dilBculty; for they rurt some- 

diptos sAys ihaii tn Oie .fifpringof 1814, ho saw flvobinls times a good way, beating their Vings before they fly. 
od the plains 1>^w6eh Thctfprd and Brandon, in They take them with a hook bailetl with an apple or iiesih. 

Norfolk, whjcli hidgiibQUrhobd, in 1810, he received Sometimes fowlers shoot thepi as they lie cdncealo^l behind 
a Jiau ^ in a large warren, some eminence, or on'fh^kwd of straw; others take thorn 

In the .ajptjmh a l^rgomale b«vd, which with greyhounds, whicKlMen eafoh Mibm befbra they are 

had; Heath, was able to rise,’ ^ Selby, iiyho had 

sold in, and in the nities of observation, thus writes 'itihlii nlustrwi^a :---* A 1- 

sanie ye^ lemate. as captured, under hough ih a state of ^eonllneiiteht the htfstard becomes 

similar in' York^hirfe. tolerably tome to Ihbgi^ho art in the habit of attending 

When tho- reaT^^Mjil|L7^ umcirapns hf bitds waa it," yet it displays iit considerable fetcHiity towards 

p^reyatehti the'>ii|jiEir^ elYe know a strangetei and aU attempts ’t6 continue jihw breed in that 

colleefor 'wW* I stefo have been without success. With mj^ to its habits 

before him .n th« wild state, it is #6 shy us seldom l6 be approachetl 

have IwiWd ^ piij^rth! within gun-shot; Invariably selecting this centre of the 

SfoW largest incloshrej, wbore^ it walks slowly about, or stamis 

St Wf? «lf.hiFFV ^ ftat in , with the head reposing ha.ckjpcd» upon the bare part of its 

the w nenk, oii^L frequentl^ W.ijth ^e leg drawn up;^^X^on being 

bustard Ipi existence most jparefuni^ pruned, disturbed, seniors from yupUihg in preference to flight (ks 

In thie,y^he eC NprWfc e has teee 0l)^h descriM)* it rises upon the wmg \vi|h great 

hafohed oir:;evecy;W1F* fodlity, and Mies wii,Lrnucli strength and swiftness^^^ 

three eggs was.mCehe4 » anotiier haunt, which will wmetitees w at the distance 

mile from High House ; and, in December in ^at year, ; of lix or seven railed. It has also beau ftaia» that m former 

N%346; 
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when the species was of comnien occurrencd, it was a 
practice to run the younjf birds (bcforo jhey were able to 
Hy) with preyhounda. So far froto ibis existing 

with the present remnant ol the br^od^ the young birds* 
tipoii being alarmed, constantly squat close to the groundt 
in the same manner sa the young of the lapwing* golden 
plover. Stc*, and m that jiosition are fr<?quently taken by 
band; indoodlhis is even tlie habit of the female during 
incubation/ Selby’s renaarks on its jiowers of Hying are 
corroborated by the * Bfxikeof Falconrioor Hawking’ (1611)* 
where under the head of ' Other llighls to the il^d called 
great flights** at p. 83* wo find it thus written : — ‘ There is 
yet another kind of flight to the heldo* called the great 
flight, lis to the cranes* wild geese, bustard, bird of para- 
dise, bittois, shovelars* hearons* and many other such like, 
and these you may fiee from the list, which is properly 
teariijcd the source. Neverthelesse. in tins kind of hawk- 
ing, which is called the Great Flight, the falcons or other 
hawks cannot well accomplish their llight at the cranes, 
bustard, or such like, unlesse they have the lielpe of some 
Bpaniell, or hucli clogge, wel inured and taught fpr that 
purpose with your liawke. Forasmuch us great tiigbts re- 
uiro pleasant ayde and assistance, )ea and ihuL with great 
ihgence,' As an article of food the flesh of the bustard 
is held in great cstimatiom It is dark in colour, short m 
fibre, but sweet and well flavoured. In the last edition of 
Montagu’s Du^tionary it is stated, that in 1804 one was shot 
and taken to Pl> mouth market., where a publican purchased 
for a shilling what would have felched two or thiee guineas 
where its value waa known. It, was howo^er rejected at tho 
sectind table ns improper food, in conseipienee of the pocicral 
muscles differing in colour from the other parts of the breast, 
as in some of the grouse. There were country gentlemen 
supping at the inn on the following evening, and bearing of 
the circumstance* they desired thaf^tbey infght he intro- 
duced to the princely bird, and partook of it cold at their 
repast. The bustard seems, with accidental exceptions, to 
have always brought high prices. We do not indeed find 
it at the feast given utthe ‘ intronazation’ of George Novell, 
Archbishop of York, in Uio reign of Kdwurd IV.; but, iif 
the Elirl of Northumberland’s household book, it appears 
among tho birds appropriated to his lordship’s table ; it has 
no price placed opposite to it, as in tho case of all the other 
biros with one other exception. 
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Asiatic Spkciks. 

We flclect Otis ni^ricc*ps as an example. Tlio specimen 
from which the figure in Mr, Gould’s magnificent work 
(’Century of Birds from tho Himalaya Mountains') was 
taken, was brought from the highlands of the Himalaya ; 
hill it is by no means confined tot that locality. Col. Sykes 
observed it in the wide and open otmiitry of the Mahrattas, 
where it lives m large Hocks, and where it is considered one 
of the greatest delicacies as an article of fowl. It is indeed 
HO abundant in the Deccan* that Col. Sykes records, in the 
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Pme^sdingf of the Zoological Society, that one gentleman 
shot nearly a thousand* 

Body above, palo bay, liprhtly un- 
dulated with x^tis-brown ; neck, a few spots on the wings, 
and belly, irhHe ; the head, which is crested, the outer wing- 
coverts, the and tlie Itirgo mark on the breast^ black ; 

irides hill and feet yellowisli, I-ength, inclu- 
sive of tal^ 9 inches. 

the male in plumage, but is only 
411 inches, iwd^bg the tail, whiOh is lOj inches. 

The male^ ia feirmshcd with the gular pouch, like Otis 
tarda. 

Col. Syttts feund only one in a hole In the wrtb 
on the Open |^in, and that considoraMy advanced in the 
process of incubation. In shapa it 1irq;i> a perfect oval; and 
in colour a brown-olive, with blotches of darker 

brown-dive. Length ^ inftioa, dlkhieter 2 t’o inches. 

Aif^lfcAN SpSCfES. 

on.— Summit of the head 
ma^ed black and reddish jtigfZags, atraightand nearly 
approxinmed* Above the eyes extends a largo whitish 
band, punotured as it wore with brown : plumes near the 
ear-opoiiing of a clear ruddy colour. Under the neck a 
demi-cirduleV band of pure wliile ; and below, another iwdee 
ns large, of deep black. Front of the neck, breast, and all 
the iJther lower parts of a lead colour. All the upper pkrts 
of the body of a reddish cn* yellowish broWn, marked with 
black zig-zags and dots very near together. Lower coverts 
of the t^Ugs and tail-feathers unspotted, ruddy. End of the 
tail black, tinged with brown. Quills black. 1^-et yellowish- 
green. Bill brown, yellow at the base. Length 20 inches ; 
height, when erect, 17 inching 6 lines. 

L(? Vaillanl diseov»ered ihiss^wjcies in the interior of South 
Afnea, inhabiting the Caffre country, and some parts of the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Ternminek, from whom 
the description and figure ai'e taken, says that he is ignorant 
whether the female differs in plumage from the mule, of 
which latter sex were the two individuals he had seen. 
There arc specimens in the Museums of Pans and of the 
Pays*Ba5, 



. |;Otis OaMttMWMM. 

Though wo have laid itdown aoa 
tmr illutirations beyond one gpeoieo^vO aoQtiOO^ the habits 
of one of the ildlowing bustard* and the unuwial aiao the 
other, mast bo apolo^ for shortly noticing Ihem,^ 

Oiis JMnhamif the Afnoan bustam met with by ibftt^r 
Denham near ifee. larger towns, did not occur in any j^at 
abundance. It fi^uented mOist places, where tl||^erbago 
was pore and feesh^ and Whereit was taken in snarls by the 


natives for food. It was almost invariably seen singly. 
Major I>enhati^ 4 j| 0 vcr haring observed a pair together more 
than once. It was al|fayfi fopnd in company with gu^t Ucs 
whenever a bustard was ob^ervcil it was certain that the 
gazelles were not fur distant. Major Denhani pi*uihc«; its 
large and brilliant eye. The Arabs are accuKtomcKl lo cian- 
pare the eyes of their most beautiful women t« ihoSe of the 
Ouhara, which seems to he a gtmoial numelfer the bustanls 
in Africa. Gmelin has given the title as a specific dihtinc- 
tioti to an African bustard smalku- than Major Dcuhan/s, 
which ia ^ feci 9 inches in length*. But tljis is small in 
comparison with the bustard (O/W ' Aon ) ^tscjoveivd by 
Mr. Burchell in South Africn, for that stood npwimls of 
5 feet high, and may be ctmsulcrcd the most gigantic de- 
velopment of the form hilhtM-to observed. 

Burcfiell, in his travels in the interior of Soutbeni Africa, 
a book which, in addition to iN other attruciious, contains 
much valuable zooloLucal infbnaiation. communicated by an 
acuto and accurate observer of nature, gi\es the following 
account of his becoming possessed of this noble bxisturd on 
tho banks of the Gariep. ‘ We shot a largo hinl of the 
bustard kind, which was called Wilde Paamv (Wild Pea- 
cock). This name is here very wrongly applied, as tlie 
bird to which it properly belongs diflcrs from this in every 
respect. There arc indeed thr||^ or pc^rhaps four, birds lo 
which, in different districts, this appellation is given. Tho 
present species, which is called KoH in tho Sidiuana lan- 
guage, measured, in extent of wing, not less than atneu 
feet, and in bulk and weight was almost greater than some 
of the people could manage. The under part of i)ie l>ody 
was white, but tho tipj/er part wns*cdver©n with fine lines 
of black on a light chestnut-col6ur£»d ground. The tail and 
quill feuther.s partook of Ihe gimcral coliuiring of the back 
the shoulders were vi ith large hlolclu'S of black and 

white, and tlie topofdhe head was blapk 5 fhc feathers of 
the occiput wevo elongated into a crest r those of tin* neck 
were also elongated, loose, narrow, and pointed, and were 
fa Whitish colour murked with nuniermis transverse lihcs 
T black. The irides were of a beautiful, pellucid, change- 
able, hiUery, ferrugincoiis colour. A icprc-cniurioii of the 
licad id'the Kori IhisUv'd ihciv* copied), is gi\en hi cud 
of the chapter. Its body Was so thickl> proti'c;ed iiy feythevs 
that our largest Sized shot made no impressujn ; aud. taught 
h\ experience, the hunters rio\er tin* at if hut wutii a bullet. 
It is reekoiicd the ln‘s|, uf tlie winged game in the country, 
not onlv on account of us size, but bec.ause it is alw.iyfi 
found to abouiul in fat. The meat of it is not unlike I hat 
of a turkey, but i.s certainly Jiupetior, as possessing the 
flavour of uatne.* 
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In the first part of tho 3rd vol. of the • Deacriptive and 
illustrated Catalogue qf tlie physiologiettl scries of com- 
parative Anatomy/ coutajiifMl ill the museum of the Ut>yal 
College of Surgeons, in London, « work in every way 
worthy of tho grand collwlion whicit it describes, there is 
represented at plate 33, fig. 3* tho hea<l of a (Otis 

tarda) w'itli tho audimry feathers or ‘ auriculars^ spread out* 
so os to expose tlm external aperture and paissage of the 
ear; the ahjerior feathers being shown as prcssefl forward#* 
and the pdAteri^r feathers in their place, the anterior sur- 
face of the external meatus and the inembrwia lympani 
ore brought into view. 

• S«o Travdi of Dcoham uud ClapperUin, JppeniiXt p, 119, 4to. editiOB. 
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BUTCHEICSbiIID, [Lat»U0j*.) 

‘ BUTR, JOHN STUART. *»rd RAJtL OP, was the 
eldest fion of John earl of Bute, in llie Scottish pe<‘ra^e,an4 
of Lady Anno OatupbelL daun^htor of the first duke of Ar- 
jfvU, Ife was born in and received his education at 

Kton. He was introduced' to public life in February, 13W7, 
by l)oing elected one of the sixteen Scottish representative 
peert*. Such at least is the d^raon atx-ount, which adds 
that be was aent up in the same character to every suc- 
ceedinjir pa 4 : 1 iaiDent till the your 17B0, But in a sketch of 
his eaily life, quoted from a publicution called * The Con- 
trast/ in the * History ol’ the Late Minority/ it is said, * He 
was a maai that at no time of life had opportunity or inclina- 
tion of applying to bu&iness. AVlien young ho was disposed 
to gaiety ; and though having been at tl>€ close of n session 
elected one of the sixteen peers, yet by his opposing, right 
or wrong, all measuvies of govermnent, ho was at tlic next 
election excluded, Van d then in disgust retired to an isle in 
the kingdom of Scotland, whero lu* spent many years in 
cloae tnonaaterial retiroTnent/ If all this ever happened, it 
probaldy took place, not lu 1737, hut some years before, on 
liis coming of ago. 

Fmm 1737 he appears to have proceeded in a steady 
course of court favour. In that year ho was appointed one 
of the Lords CumlTlissiorleJ^;A of l^>hce in Scotland, a Board 
whiqh was suppressed in 1^2. It was probably in this year 
also that hew^as introduced to the notice of Fiedcnck Prince 
of Woles- Of the circumstances of tl»is introduction ‘The 
Contrast' gives* the following curious account* — ‘ The duchess 
of Queensl>erry havmg entertained her friends with the 
pUy of the Fair Penitent, the part of Lothario fell to the 
lot of his lordship, in which he succeeded so much belter 
than in his lato performances in the character of a stales- 
luun, that he was greatly admired* and particularly by his 
late Royal Highness Fredorick Prinde of Wales, w^ho took 
groat notice of this oocasiqnal Ruscius, and invited him to 
Leicester House/ In August. 173y, he was made a Knight 
of the Thistle, and a few <lays after one of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber to the prince. On the deatli of Frederick in 
March, 1751, Lord Bute retired for some lime to the coun- 
try; but he is believed to have been consulted by the priii- 
fioss in regard to all points connected with the education of 
her son, afterwai*ds George III. He was eventually ap- 
pointed Groom of the fitole to that young prince. * When 
it was proposed to setUo the present king's household, as 
prince of Wales/ says Junius (note to Letter XXXV’'.), * it 
J8 well known that the earl of Bute was forced into it in 
direct opposition to the late king’s inclination. That was the 
salient point from which all the mihchiefs* and disgraces of 
the present reign took life and motion. From tliat moment 
Loril Butt# never suffered the prince of Wales to he an in- 
stant out of his sight.* Mr. Adolphus, in his ‘ History of 
the Reign of Gcor^je IIL/ slates that Blackslone at that 
time pul the most interesting parts of lii.s ‘ Commentaries’ 
into tno hands of Lord Bute, hy whom they were laid before 
the prince. Various notices respecting l^rd Bute, wdiile 
holding office in the ebtahlishmcnt of Leicester House, may 
be found in the ‘ Diary’ of Bubb Dodington. 

On the accession of George III. (October, 1760), Lord 
Bute, who had obtained a great ascendency over the mind 
of his pupil, was sworn a member of the privy council, and 
made (Loom of the Stole. In March, 17G1, he resigned that 
office, and wak appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 
This elevation of the favourite to a place in the 
government was effected by the dismissal of Mr. Legge, tho 
able chancellor of the exchequer, and by the concerted 
resignation of tho earl of Holder ness, into whose place Bute 
itepped, in oonsideration of a handsome pension, and the 
reversion of the wardenship of the Cinque Ports. Mr. Pitt 
however still continued for some time longer nominally at the 
head of the administration. On the 5th of October Mr. Pitt 
retired from tlie cabinet before the growing inlluence of tho 
new secretary. Qf the heads of the old Whig ^ninjxion, 
the duke of New'castle, who was First Lord of the Treasury, 
still clung to office ; but at lenf^th, on tho 29th of 
1 76Sk ho resigned, and lymi Bute was appointed his suc- 
cesitik' On th^ 22nd of SeptemWr fiillowing he was a<l- 
mittod a Khight of the Garter* On tho 4th of A pril, 1761, 
his countess had been created a British peeress, hy tho title 
of Baroness Mountstuart, with remainder to her issue male 
by hia lordship. 

The history of the administration of Lord Bute belongs to 
the history of the CPUfitij, Jt is written by the pen of a 
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bitter opponent, in the Cirst eleven chapters of the work en • 
titled ‘ The History of the Minority/ the object of which is 
a defence of the^politics of Lord Cnatliairi anff E^rl Itemplo 
Wilkes’s weekly paper, the ‘ Nprfh Britqn,’ wljiich , began 
ai^d ended^ with Lord Bute's admin Utratinn^ is filso through- 
out oocupied in the abuse of his lordshmL every, thfug 

connected with him. The • NoHh Brjton^wks set up in 
opposition to the ‘ Briton,' a ]^per eatit^^Ad ip tfie inte- 
rest of the ministoi*. One of the priilfciphi of Burke^s 

celebrated * Thoughts on the Cause of the . Resent Hiscon- 
tciUs' (published in 1780), is to expose what he describes as 
the new project or system of government contrived and at- 
tempted to be carried into e&tt by this minirter. >Biithe 
observes. ‘This system has not arisen solely^^^from the ambi- 
tion of Lord Bute, Imt from the circumstaricea which 'fa- 
voured it. . . , Wb sjiohld have been triod with if the 
earl of Buto had never eitistcjj ; and it will waj^.^cfifl)0r a 
contriving head nor active members^ wdien Bute 

eiysts no lonsjbr/ I*ord Bute oedhpies a large iSBare of the 
lafterpartof iJodinfftohs * Diary / which however only copies 
down to the 6th of February, 1761 ; but Mr. ^dol^mi, in 
tho Appendix to the first volume of his History^ has printed 
a series of ‘ Letters between Lord Bute and Lord Molcombe 
(Dodington) on the slate of parlies and politics, previous to 
and during Lord Bule’-S administration,’ which ho had ob- 
tained from Mr, Penruddocko Wyndliarn, tho iiublisher of 
the/ Diary.* 

Whatever were his merits or his demerits. Lord Buto was 
certainly tho most unpopular English minister of modern 
times. While he madly attempted to govern the country 
by the king's name alone, he had opposed to him not only 
all the old factions of the state, which he aimed at putting 
down and destroying, but the whole nation. . Forced by 
circumstances, 11101 * 0 / 01 * 0 , as well as on principle, for he pro- 
fessed to hold the doctrine that tho ministers were not really 
the executive government, but literally only the servahts or 
clerks of the crowm, he surrounded himself w hile ip p<^wer 
by individuals in general utterly incapable of adding strermth 
to his ministry by their abilities or personal importance. , The 
late Lord Liverpool, indeed, then Mr. Jenkinson, was his 
private secretary ; but his chancellor of the exchequer, for 
instance, w*as Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord De- 
spenser, a person wholly incompetent. 

Tho only important event in Lord Bute's administration 
was the termination of tho war with France, by the peace of 
Paris, concluded February 1 Otli, 1 763. It was long a strong 
poi>ular belief that the English minister was bribed by 
France to consent to this treaty ; but no evideneo worthy of 
credit was ever brought foiward to confirm this rumour. 
On the 8th of April, 1763, Lord Bute suddenly resigned. 
His friends generally gave out at the timo that he had 
taken otfiec only with the purjiose of bringing the war to an 
end, and that in now retiring ho only followed a determi- 
nation which he bad from the first openly avow'ed. His own 
account however is somewhat difierent, as it is given in a 
letter to a ffiend, which has boeti published by Mr. Adol- 
phus. — ‘ Single,’ he there says, * in u cabinet of my own 
ibrmmg, no soul in the hou8e of lords to support me oxi?ept 
t#o peers (Lords Denbigh and Pomlret), both the secretaries 
of state silent, and the lord chief justice, whbm I brought 
myself into office, voting fur me, yet speaking against me — 
the ground I tread upon is so hollow, that 1' am afraid not 
only of falling myself, but of involving my royal master in 
my ruin: it is time for mo tb retiro.'' Hisf lordidupg own 
powers of oratory were not such us to make tip for the 
silence of his colleagues. He expressed hittksolf with a 
deliberate pomposity of utterance, his wordk slowly dropping 
out at regtllar intervals, which the witty Charles Towns- 
hend used to call the minister's minute guns. 

Though Lord Bute reti^ ftbm office he stULretained the 
confidence of tho king ; and he undoubtedly nominated his 
immediate successors. In the following also, when 

the sudden death of the earl of Egremont* nne of the «dt*re- 
taries of state, again shook the new cabin^/^ he engaged in 
a negotiation, which came to ncAhing, fvdth the new of 
bringing Lofd Chatham into officb* Lord Bute's contmued 
influence, as sui^a^d t^bee^eiti^ behind the throne, was 
long a faVoUriVe Impular detdamation ; but certainly 

no proof of tlWi ffict was ever brought forward. We have 
heard on good amhotrity, that not long after he ceased to he 
minister, the king /one day met him in ^e gardens at 
Kew, and turned hiidjaok upon him. ' ^ 

According to Bit Bgertan Brydges, in hu edition of Col- 
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lia«> * Pe^rfige/ LorS Bute * the last six ot seven 
years uf h^s itie in ilie mdst; dedp and unbroken retirement, 
priucipaily at a wwirine villa, which he built on the edge uf 
the cliff at Christcburcln in Hamjwhire^ overlooking the 
Needles and the Isle ol^ Wiffht. Here his principal delight 
lyas to llsteftnhJS^e melancn^y roar of the sea.’ ‘He was 
more fond, of . tfi^^ s^enoeSf' it is added, ‘ than of works of 
imuginaliop ^hyouriio study Was botany, on which 

he printed at^j^'^own expense a work in nine volumes 
qdarto, of platCp apportaining only to England*. Only twelve 
copies were print^l, of which the expense amounted to 
l OiCOd/.’ Lord But© had the merit of being a liberal patron 
of men of genius, both in literature and the tuts. Among 
others, Hr. Johnson, and Home, the author of the tragedy 
pf ' Douglas,’ wore indebted to him, the one for a pension, 
tile other for a place. The aremtects George and Robert 
Adama|^^Ml Joshua Kirby, #er© all employed and munifi- 
cently 'ptwouraged by hl^. Tlie first pari oLKirby’s ‘ Per- 
spective of Architecture^ f published in 1 76 u contains jjAlm 
description and use of a new instrument, called tho Archi- 
tectonic Sex tor,’ which is stated to have been invented by 
the KarVorBute. He employed Robert Adams to build a 
splendid mansion for him at Luton Hoo, near St. ^^Iban’s, 
whore he amassed a valuable library, and one of the richest 
collections of paintings, especially of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, in the kingdom. (See a description of the library 
and gallery in the Gentlemans Magazitxfi for 1B17, Part 
2nd.) lie died at bis house in South Audley -street, Lon- 
don, on the 10th of March, 1792. Ho had married in 1 736, 
Mary, the only daughter of Edward Wortley Montagu, of 
Wortley, in Yorkshire : and by that lady, who eventually 
inherited a large fortune by the death of her brother, Ed- 
ward W, Montagu, tho traveller, he had seven sons and six 
daughters. His eldest son was, in 1796, created Marquess 
of Bute,, ill the British peerage. 

BUTEA. [Pi'KROOAftPua.] 

BUTESHIRE consists of the islands of Bute, Arran, 
Inehmaruock, and the Cumbraes, in the Frith of Clyde, on 
the W. coast of Scotland. [Arran.] 

The island of Bute is about 6 miles from Ayrshire, and 
half a mile from Cowal in Argyleshire. It is about 18 
miles long and 4 or 5 in broadtli. To the N. it is elevated, 
rocky, and barren ; the ^ntral part is divcrsifuMl by hills, 
valleys, and fertile tracts; and the S. end is hilly and 
divided from tho rest of tho island by a low and sandy 
plain calliHl Langal-chorid, From Kilehattan Hill, in the 
S. district, there is an extensive prospect. The coast U 
rocky and indented by bays ; the soil consists of clay, 
loam, and sand, with moss lying on gravel. The greater 

{ lart of the arable land is incloMed and cultivated ; bur- 
cy, oats and potatoes arc raised : turnips and artificial 
grasses have been introduced with success. 

The minerals are limestone, freestone, slate, and some 
indiffer^^nt coid. Beds of coral and shells of considerable 
thickness are found in many places half a mile from the 
sea-couat. Rothesay, a small royal burgh on the N.K. coast 
at tho bottom of an extensive bay, was formerly frequented 
by berring-l)oats* and it is now a favourite watering-place. 
The castle, which was sometimes inhabited by tho kings of 
Scotland, and afterwards by the Bute family, was burnt in 
1685 by the Marquis of Argyle, and is now in ruins. In 
former times there wore 10 or 12 churches and 30 hor- 
mitagea in this island. In tho S. part of tho island there 
U a place called the Devil’s Cauldron, which is formed of 
stone without cement ; the walls are now only a few feet in 
height and 10 in breadth; the area 30 feet in diameter: 
tho object of the erection is unknown. y 

Inchraamock, an island on the W. coast or Bute, about 
a mile in length, contains IgO sores of arable land and 340 
of moor and pasture^ Jts minerals and agricultural pro- 
ducts am the agnio as Buie ; it was a scat of the Culdees« 
The Cumbmes am two islands opposite tho E. coast of 
Bute, and separated from Axnringnam, in ^rshite, by 
a narrow channel called Fairly Hoad. Little C^mbrac is 
a mile long: and half a mile A %hlhpvtse 

was erected on tl>e> highest port of Ihe islapd. in 1750. 
Great Cumbi^ao. two miles firom Ayrshire gt^d ^ thfite from 
Bute, is separated from Little Cumbrae bv a elmnnel threer 
quarters of % mile broad. It is about 2^ miles long and 
H broad. surface contains 2390 acres, a few of which 
are under oumvation. The viUaeo.bt* Miluport has a con- 
venienthaitbour, andis frequented as a wateriogq4^«> 
the E« coast two rocks called Kippel WallSi distant from 


each other 500 feet, and stretching- in parallel lines across 
a pldti, are cownpej^ed of ^tho same materials as ihb basaltic 
rocks at Staffa,:&ut are not eohminar. 

By the Scotch Reform Act ^ burgh of Rothesay was 
made part of the cennty of B^, winch sends on© mem- 
ber to parliament' * 

The population hf Butq^ire, in 1831. waa 14,151. The 
island of Little Ciilinbi'a^^Phs inhabited in 1831 by three 
families, those of a graaier or vublnt catcher, a fisherman, 
and a lighthouse keeper, -making iii all Jf persons. More 
than 200 males, upwards of t\Vcnty years Jof age, arc em- 
plojed a?5 weavers in tho county oKjliite: of these 90 are 
in the parish of Rothesay, 60 in Gitiat Cumbrae, and 46 
at Kilmory weave cotton goods in a wholesale manner, the 
intercourse of that place with Glasgow by stenm-boats being 
cheap and rapid. Hineo 1821 the population -of tho parishes 
of Kilbride and Kdmury have respe^lvoly diinimshed 58 
and 56 persons, owing to eitugratioh to Amorica^^t The 
enlargement oT farms and removal of cotters has decreased 
the population of the parish of Uolhi^tsay 333 persona, while 
the influx of strangers has added to tho burgh 710 ]K^rs<uis. 

From the returns from sheriffs m 1 826, it appears that 
the number of schools in Buteshire was then two schools in 
the parish' of Cumbrae, a pariah-acboel containing eighty 
scholars, and a private one co|daining thirty-five ; the pri- 
vate schoolmaster was supjiorted by fees of eof. per 
quarter for reading, and 3s. for writing, and by working at 
the Ux)ni8 during vacant hours. The parish schodlmastcr 
was supported by school-fees, and a salary which amounted 
for the year ending 1835 to 30/. Gaelic and English have 
both been taught from time immemorial in the parish of 
Kilmory,. It has five schools, attended by about forty pupils 
each; the teachers of each of which receive a portion of tho 
salary. Besides those there ore seven private; they are 
taught only during iffe summer and winter quarters, and 
their averjq^ attendance is about iViirty^lWe. There are 
three teafehoi^Who have salaries on a legal provision in the 
parish of |[.i)b]ride ; and besides theso there are two other 
schools, to one of which there is a small salary attached. 
By the Scotch Reform Bill the borough of Rothesay was 
made part of the county of Bute. 

BUTLER, CHARLES, was born in London of u Roman 
Catholic family in 17.00. Ho was the son of Mr. .Yainc.s 
Butler, who was the youngest son of Simon Butler of Apple- 
tree, Northamptonshire : his mother s name was Gmno. 
After receiving the rudiraonls of education at a Roman 
Catholic school at Hammersmith, he wsis sent to tho 
English college nt Douay, where, according to hia own 
account, the scholara were excellently instructed in their 
religion, and the classics were well taught; ‘ but writing, 
arithmetic, and geography were little thought of, modern 
history was scarcely mentioned, and but small reganl was 
paid to manners,' The discipline was somewhat ascetic, 
and its object was far more to qualify those trained under 
it to become obedient members of a particular HiUith, than 
to be useful and active cilizens of general society. 

From Douay Mr. Butler rerao^ed to Lincoln’s Inu^ where 
he entered on the study pf the liiw, and ultimately practised 
as a conveyancer : the remainder of his life may be com- 
prised in the liistory of his numerous publications. He 
first appeared before the public anonymously, in an essay 
published in 1773, * On Hous^es of Industry,*, written at the 
request of Sir Harbord Hurbord, afterwards Lord Suffield, 
and of a Mr. Chad, afterwards created a baronet. It phiefly 
related to the county of Norfolk, beyond which, as its author 
very modestly says of it, it obtained very little circulation. 
Five years afterwards he wrote tiiore importOSit pamphlet 
‘On the legality of Impressing Seamen.’ It ^a« favour- 
ably received, and procured lor him the acf^ainlanco of 
Lord Sandwich,, at that time first lord of the admiralty, who 
wrote a few pages in tho second edition, and of Wcdderburiie, 
then solifoitor-general, and afterwards l.ord Loughborough. 
The chief argumentg and authorities were taken from the 
Speech of Sir Mioh^l Forster, in the case of Alexander 
Broadfoot, wdm was indicted lor the murder of a sailor, being 
one of a party that endeavoured to impress him. So little ori- 
ginal matter is added in the pamphlet to the argumenti of Bir 
M. Torstcr, that Mr, Butter afterwards refused to admit U|pto 
tho general ejection of his works. In the following yeitrlMr. 
Butler prepared a ipeecli, which Lord Sandwich delivered 
in the House of Lords, in defence of his government of 
Greenwich Hospital ; and about the ^ame Uofto, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Wilkes, he appeared as an inquirer into the 
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wt'boithtp of Jutiiun, A letter, including the iwUs of 
tlieir converfl«|ions, wa« pHated without Mr- Butler * know- 
ledge in the * Anti-JaOpom Review/ and ti is reprinted in 
his * Reminiscence*/ It ralher disputes the claims of all 
the candidates who have lusen brought forward frOm time to 
time, than affirm* the pretensions of any one of them. In 
the additional remarks made on the reprint in tho ‘ Remi- 
niscences.' Mr. Butler seems inclined to believe that Junius 
himnelf has never been detected : that he was of too high 
a rank to be bought, and tliat Sir Philip Francis wa* his 
amanuensis. Mr, Butler next engaged himself in tho pro- 
fessional task of continuing and conipleting Mr. Hargrave's 
edition of ‘Coke upon Littleton.' Eleven years had been 
eraplo 3 'cd hy the first editor on half of the work. Four terms 
was the short period allolted to Mr. Butler for the execution 
of tlie remainder. The value of the original is well known 
to lawyers, but it perhaps is scarcely so well appreciated 
without the bar as it deserves to be. The following testi- 
mony may be little expected : — ‘ It is very remarkable/ says 
Mr, Butler, ‘ that some Finglish gentlemen, nowise con- 
nected with the profession of the law, beguiled tbeir tedious 
exile at Verdun with a serious perusal of Coke upon Little- 
ton, and have often spoken of the great mental delight 
which it affonlod them/ Numerous editions of Coko 
upon Littleton followed at intervals duiing the life of 
Mr. Butler. To this work succeeded * Hora) Juridicro 
SUbseciVflP, being a connected series of notes respecting 
Iho geography, chronology, and literai-y history of llic 

S rinctpal cckIos and original documents of the Grecian, 
Ionian, feudal, and canon law/ an outline of very givut 
use to tho historian a* welt an to the lawyer. Mr. Butler 
also superintended ft new edition of Fearno's ‘Essay on 
Contingent Remainders,’ and be contributed to Mr. Sea- 
ward's ‘ Anecdotes’ an ‘Essay on the Character of Lord 
Mansfield’s Forensic Eloquence.’ The * Horse Biblicoe’ 
come* next, and is perhaps the most popular of all Mr. 
Butler's works. It had long engaged his thoughts, and 
ft private edition of the first part had been printed before 
its completion in 1707. The first part professes to 
contain an historical and literary account of the original 
text, early versions, and printed editions of the Old and 
New Testaments; the second to embrace a similar account 
of the Kc^an, the Zend-Avasta, the Kings, and the Edda. 
It ts free from party theological spirit, and it speedily run 
through five editions. In 1806 the great change in the 
constitution of the Austrian dominions induced Mr. Butler to 
draw up, chielly from Anderson and Koch, a succinct his- 
tory of the geographical and political revolutions of the 
German empire ; and his pen, for the remainder of bis life, 
was largely employed on subjecls regarding bin own church, 
which fttw collected in his general works. Among them arc 
several biographies, drawn up wiili spirit and accuracy ; 
lives of Boss act, of Fcnclon, of Abbe ilc RanCd, abbot of 
La Trappe, of St. Vincent of Paul, of Erasmus, of 
^rrotiiis, of Henri Marie dc Boudon, of Thomas Kempis, 
of the Chanc^dlor L'Hdpitul, &o., and of his own uncle 
the Rev. Alban Butler, author of ‘Lives of the Saints,' 

R work which Mr. Butlar himself oontinue<l. The relief pro- 
posed to bo given to th^ Roman Catholics in 1795 orca- 
Hioned thtw bot>k5, written in conjunction with Joseph 
Wilkes, a Benedictine, and named, from the colour of their 
covering, ‘ Blue Books/ It is needless to say that Mr. 
Butter wa« a strenuous advo^,ate of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, and that much of the successful progress of that 
inaft-ture is to ^ attributed to the ‘Historical Memoirs of. 
the English, Irish, and Scottisb Catholics,* 1819. Hitherto 
lie had ftbstuined ffeom controversy, but the appearance of 
Dr. Bouthey'i ‘ Book of tho Church* engaged him in a series 
ot l^Uors to that writer, and afterwards in two replies to 
th^'pre^nt bishop of London, and to the Rev. George 
Townai^. Th^/Were written in a spirit of gentleness 
very seldom found In similar publications. The first volume 
of hts ‘ Rominiscencea/ ehiefiy containing the history of his 
litftrafy hfe, was putillshed Sn 1822, tl|^o fiecond ^ 11927. 
They contain somevery interesting detail*, but are exptCB*ed 
in the cramped style of most aucnbiugvaphies. n con- 
veyancer Mr. Bhtlftr had foil pracricc, end he was the first , 
of his communion who was called to th^bUr aAer the Relief' 
Act m 179L He was afterwards made kitig's Counsel. He ! 
mtirriod in early 'life, and left two daughters, uhc of whom I 
married Andrew H. l^noh, Esq,, of the Chahe^ bar, and i 
the other Liout. CoL Stotior. Mr. Butler died at his own 
house in Great Ormond Street^ London, leaving behind him j 


an unblemished ^araoter and a eonsiderable literary repii* 
tatioTi, June 2, 1632, (Odtfuarjy In the * Oentleman'i 
Magazine/ Sept 1632; Hemini4c*nce$.^ 

BUTLER, JAMES. [OuMopro, Pune o»J 

BUTLER, JOSEPH, born at Wantage in Berkshire in 
1692, was the son of Thomas Butler, a respee^le shopkeeper, 
and a dissenter of the Presbyterian deaurntnation. He re- 
ceived the fudiments of his ^ueaUon In the^free grammar- 
school at Wantage, whence he was removed to thepissenting 
Academy of Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, then superin- 
tended by Mr. Jones, who had the singular fortune of having 
for pupils, with the view of being oidained to the Presby- 
terian iniuist^, three young men, afterward* prelate* of the 
Et^tablished Church — Chandler, Butler, and Seekei^ iho 
two latter were ^contemporaries. It was here tlmt Butler 
gave the first proofs of the peculiar bent of his mind to ab- 
struse speculation. Being dissatisfied with the argument 
d priari of Dr. Samuel Clarke in his ‘ Demonstration of the 
B^ng and Attributes of God/ be ventured, being then only 
in his twenty -second year, to express by a lettftr his doubts, 
and to offer his objections, to that acute writer. Dr. Clarke 
was fur a time unacquainted with the name of his eorre* 
s]>ondent. The manner in which he replied to Butler's ob- 
jections, and tho fact of his publishing the letters in which 
they were conveyed, with his own answers, in subsequent 
editions of his work, sufficiently show that he felt the re- 
marks of his youthful correspondent to be not without their 
weight. 

Aliout this time Butler was led to a more particular exa- 
mination of the tenets of the religious body to wliich he be- 
longeel, the result of wbich. after some natural opposition 
from his father, accompanied with remonstrances from several 
respectable Presbyterian divines, was a secession from Pres- 
byterianism, and a conformity to the Church of England. 
His views being thus chang^, he entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, in March, 1714, and soon after was admitted into 
holy orders. Whilo at Oriel he formed a friendship with 
Mr. Edwartl Talbot, tho second son of Dr. Talbot, bishop of 
Durham, a circumstance to wbich he appears to have owed 
his subsequent promotion. In 1 71 8 he was recommended by 
Mr. Talbot and Dr. Clarke to Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Rolls, by whom be was appointed preacher at the Rolls. In 
1721, on being presented by Bishop Talliot to the rectory of 
Haugbton, near Darlington, be divided liis residence between 
the Rolls and his parochial benefice. In 1725 he received 
Stanhope, one of the wealthiest but most retired reetorie* in 
England, from the same patron, in exchange for Haughton. 
In 1726 he resigned the Rolls preachership* and went to 
reside upon his rectory of Stanhope. In the same year he 
published a volume of fifteen sermons preached at the Roll*. 
These sermons are, upon his own acknowledgment, of a 
somewhat abstruse character, which arises as much fmiu 
the methoil as from the scope of his argument, which is to 
deinonslratc vice to be * a violation or breakinjg in upon our 
nature.' He w ished to show that man wa* formed ft#i* virtue, 
and llial vice is a departure from lus intended condition ; 
to prove that religion and virtue were primarily naturul to 
man ; that they constitute order, whereas their opposite i* 
disorder. Although his object might have been dtecied by 
the more direct proof that ‘ Vico is contrary to tho nature 
and reason of things,' he chose the other maihotl, as * in a 
peculiar manner adapted tO satisfy a fair mind,an^ 0 * more 
easily applicable to the several particular relation* and eir- 
cu instance* in life.' The tot tnree sermon* ftro^Btitledk 
‘Upon Human Nature? or, Man coniulerod twja Moral 
Agent/ That man is made aociety, is eviite^ibom all 
we know of him ; the ve^^part* of hi* body ehow depend^ 
ence one on another ; and it U no wresting .bC jrard* or of 
argument to carry th* omBWciiidn ^rth«t^ niM to show that 
mankind in general li $ mode up number and 
variety of members, lik6 ^|mi|ursdi Jt* U i* the 
office of hi* own several each 

to assist and benefit the btmi^ *0 it duty Of each 

membbir of sooletv to promote the gener6|. i i i | fhm ^ fu^d any 
deviaUOH# rule, whichdi of nature, 

have b«ieh Iho The author 

establisBesItli JxQil^ by tSiree them i* in mou 

a natural princ&e of ^nevolehdltli^ it* in its degree to 
society, what self-love is to the imfiTldual ; that there 
is aueh a principle, appear* ftom the exisleii|||Mllid operat^n 
of those feeling*^ which are called offmili*. Are we 
not inclined to love, to Aiend*tii|h lo cotnpasikfn? That 
We ore thus inclined in anp d^ree la Miottgh Ibt Ibi 
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purw^se. Tt inattm not liow narrow anti obscure these 
foelm??s arte. If tbe;^ 6*j#t at aU, tiiey ♦ prove the asserr 
tion, and point out nhat we wope designed for/ Secondly* 
there arc soverdl afl'ections or paeaions distinct both from 
Ijcnt'Volenw and self-love, vrbich in general contribute 
and lead ui to pui^Jio aa really a» to private. Thirdly, 
thcw is a pfittpiple of reflctetioi!i, by which men approve 
or disapprove *>? their own actions; this is oonscience, 
which faculty tends to restrain men from doing mis- 
chief to one another, end loads them to do good. That 
man has evil dispv^Aitions is no objection to this mode of 
urgunient, ,4or his ungovorned passions incline him to act 
agninst his own interests, as well as against the intereatB of 
others. The pure nature of man then would lead him to 
right onnduct m society, or what we denominate virtue. To 
undei'sland the purpose of a being, wo must ascCTtain the 
bent of hf^'/rwe nature ; and, where the true nature is known, 
there can be no ditficulty. The illustration used is that of 
the eye. The eye is desigr»ed for vision ; and, as we are fibt 
to judge of ftrst design from any state of defect into Which 
it may have casually fallen, neither are we to judge of the 
true nature of man from any present perversion of inclina- 
tion ; and the otijection to his argument, ‘ that nature is 
that to which any man is most inclined, and that the fol- 
lowing of nature IS but a fallowing of inclination, wliich may 
1)0 different in different individuals,' is answered by an ex- 
planation of the term, ‘ By nature,' he says, ** is often meant 
no more than some principle in man, without regard either 
to the kind or degree of it/ This however is manifestly 
wrong ; for the same person may have contrary principles, 
driving or urging him contrary ways. Again, * Nature is 
frequently spoken of as consisting in those passions wliich 
are strongest, and most inHuenco the actions.* This is 
wrong too. Men are certainly now victoiis, as it wdre, by 
nature; but they are so because their nature is dete- 
riorated, and the argument refers to the original and pure 
nature. In neither of these senses is man's primary nature 
to be received, because, to follow nature in either of them, 
would be a wandering from the original design, and a fol- 
lowing of what had become faulty. The text of the second 
sermon shows the meaning in which the word nature ought 
to be used. * For when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
having not the law are a law unto themselves. Which show 
the works of the law written in their liearts, their con- 
sciences also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean- 
while accusing or else excusing one another.’ Conscience 
makes man a moral agent. It justifies and if condemns. 
It cannot juslifr what is wrong ; it cannot condemn what is 
right; right, therefore, is natural to man, and determined 
by the testimony of conscience alone. After establishing 
the supremacy of conscience, he forms his notion of human 
nature, in the following of which virtue is said to consist, 
and the deviation from which is vice. *As the idea of a 
civil coi;wtitution Implies in it united strength, various sub- 
ordinatlbdS, under one direction, that of tiie supremo au- 
thority, the different strength of each particular member of 
the society not coming into the idea ; whereas, if you leave 
out the subordination, the union, and the one direction, you 
destroy and lose it : so reason, several appetites, passions, 
and affections prevailing in different degrees of strength, is 
not /Adf idea or notion of hum^n nature ; but that nature 
consists in these several principles considered as having a 
natuhd to each other, in the several passions being 

naturally subordinate to the one superior principle of rellec- 
tion or ooiwcieuee. Kvery bias, instinct, propension within, 
is a real psrt of our natttre, but pot the whole. Add to 
these the superior fecuUjt* whose office it is to adjust, ma- 
nage, and pr^sidte dtar tbeui, tphe in this its natural 
superioripr, and you comp1^;^||<te';I^a human nature/ 
A deviation from it, or its thus defines: * And 

as {u civil govtevpuient the is broken in upon 

and violated by jjfeer end snftfrgth prevailing over autho- 
rity, so tbtr cegi^PfilliOn of man is broken in upi^ Vio- 
lated by k^k^^(l|cultiei^ priudp|p^ 
over that which 'wftt its natte,^SupreipeoVft^pljtJS2^ 
indeed cannot be eonsidM|||t^ to higi&KWsbt as pre- 
sent tnelliu^:|c^ tmiy : the very ablTny of putting 

the tqnesllon^ thi^ I nm going about rights pr is it 
wrong? Is it Mibor isitevU?’ impW an obligiUioa ip 
apt fps that he has a riwural ooncephon 6f 

* Wb^shouH ^ concerned a^nt 
anptnihg out M imd beybnd ourselves ?* is thus removed. 


Are«e> hr can we be, indifferent te disgre^ neglect, 
contempt? Man id by nature disposed to aetip ; and * upon 
comparing somrWltons with this nature, they appear smt 
able and oprrespondeni to it: from cotupiirison of othet 
actions with the same nature, there arisos to our view some 
unsuitabloness dispropoi^on/ Those which are most 
suitable to it are the lawor ^ign of nature ; tend that which 
promotes real happines^ or the true purpose of nature, is 
virtue. 

These sermons contain thp germ of those principles of 
analogy which were afterwards developed by the author in 
a separate work ; when viewed in all their parts and bear- 
ings, they must bo considered as one of tlie most successful 
attempts to explain the true nature of man as a moral agent, 
and to discover the springs qj' human action. It has been 
observed by a recent writer (Austin, The Province t^Jurre^ 
prudence determined, p. 109), ' In so far as I can gather his 
opinion from his admirable sermons, it would seem that tho 
compound hypothesis (that is, the hypolhesis compounded 
of the hypothesis of utility, and the hypothesis of the moral 
sense) was embraced by Bishop Butler. But of this I am 
not certain : for, from many passages in those sermons, wo 
may infer that he thought tne moral sense our only index 
and guide.' In this remark we concur : in several possages 
Butler seems to consider the moral sense as that by which 
we judge of the character of actions, and yet there are 
other passages which appear to pr* us from adopting 
this conclusion. 

It is unnecessary to analyse the Ow,«r admirable dis- 
courses : that on the government of the tongue is a master- 
piece of its kind ; and the sermons on resentment and for- 
giveness of injuries are equally remarkable for the profound 
insight into ilie principles by which human society is held 
together, and for their practical utility. 

To this volume, in a later edition, he appended six other 
sennons, preached on certain public otyasions. One of 
the^c sermons (tho fourth) is well calculated to meet certain 
objections that have been made to tho education of the poor. 

His residence at Stanhope continued until 1733, when ho 
was drawn from his retirement by teing appointed chaplain 
to Lord Chancellor Talbot. About the same time he was pre- 
sented by his patron to a prebend in the church of ItochcBler, 
'rhis w^as done through thjp interposition of his friend and fel- 
low-pupil Seeker, who was anxious for his re-appearancai in 
the world, and wished to see him in some more conspicuous 
station than tho rectory of Stanhope. Seeker, having taken 
occasion to mention him to Queen Caroline, her Majesty 
remarked that she thought he was dead ; and, not satisfied 
with his assurance to the contrary, she inquired of Arch- 
bishop Blackburno, who replied, • No, madam, but he is 
buried/ In 1736 Butler was appointed clerk of the closet 
to tho queon, upon whom he was in constant attendance 
until her death in the fdllowing your. So highly indeed 
did bho esteem him that sho required his presence two 
hours every evening. Ho had lately produced his great 
work, ‘ The Analogy of Religion* Natural and Revoaied. 
to tho constitution and course of Nature/ which he had 
presented to her Majesty before publication, and which he 
dedicated to tbe Lord ChancoUor Talbut, *in acknowledg 
ment of the highest obligations to the late Lord Bishop of 
Durham, and to himself.* In this work it wus his aim to 
demonstrate the connexion between tho present and a 
future stale, and to show that there could bo but one author 
of both, and consequently one general system of moral 
government by which they must be regulated. Qf this 
admirable work it has been iustly obteteTVed, ♦Upon the 
wh^e, as our author was the Urst who handle^ tho argu* 
men| in proof of ruligion from analogy in a stet treatise, he 
has undeniably merited the character of a 0r«t disooverer ; 
others indeed had occasionally di-opped soxptte hints afod re- 
marks of the argument, but Dr. Butler first 'brought it to a 
state of perfection. The treatise contains the finishing and 
completion of that wiw of reasoning, tbe foundation whereof 
wax li^ in his sermoiut/ v The year after the death of 
Queen Cafoline he was made bishop of Bristol ; and in 
1740 ho was presented to tho deanery of St. Paul s* m 
which occasion he resigned^ the rwtory of Stanhope. One 
of hia first act# ptelmptege was to bestow un his old maemVi 
Mr. Bartun, ^Jfhe sch<x)l at \Vantago, rectory 

of Hutton injSWx. Butler wo# always libend in tho ex- 
penditure of bit ; he laid out on tlie episooptl pulftoo 

of ^rifitol dOfiO/,! and 1^ was a tnunifieoiH bonelaetor to 
charitable institutions. In 1746 he was appointed clerk of 
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the closet to io U50 was trtnsUted to the: 

see of X>orham, vacs^ hf jSie dealfcof Dr.; Edward Chapd- ' 
let, who Had also montioned* st 

the academy at *X!ihheit»urv. The llMti't tfodO that ho held 
thi» SCO pillowed him to moke only oivo viMtation of his 
aiocese. ' 5^e ohei!^ Ti^hieli he deliver^ to his clergy on 
that oecasfon ittib|eesfed him to much animadVerHion, He 
hud begun by lameniinj|r the general decay of religion, and 
noticed it ‘ aa a complaint by all serious persons.* Aft an 
aid in remedying this evil ho recommendsd his cletgy to 
‘ keep as'tir#ll as they were able thOiif^rm and face of reli- 
gion with decency and werCncc, isM in such u degree as 
to bring the thoughts of religion to the ►minds of the 
people ; and to endeavour to make this form more apd 
more suhservitut to promote the reality and power of itl!'' 
XIo insisted that although UA form, might And often did 
o.vist without the subiUince, yot that the substance could 
not b6 preserved among nianknrd without too form. Ho iif- 
stunced the examples of heathen, klobamniodan, HpraiMi 
Citlboho countries, where the form had hhen very i|ifttfet|itial 
4U causing the superstition to sink deeply into thcr > 
and he iumrred that true religion would, by tho; admfi 
sink the more deeply with such aid iitto the mintls m alt 
w'ho sliould be serious and well disposed. These observa- 
tions,* wliich, like all tlie remark^ of this profound thinker, 
show au intimate acquaintance with huiniui nature, were 
strongly censured as savouring of popery, and ho wjis par- 
ticularly attacked in a pamphlet entitled * A Serious Inquiry 
-fnto the uso ami importance of External Religiptu occasioned 
by some passagi:.s in the Right Reverend the T^ord Bishop 
of Durham's Charge to the Clergy of that Dioc^«i%' The 
very sentence in vyliich ho says that the form is to be made 
* subservient to moniote the reality and the power,' ought 
to have been sumeiydnt to protect him. Bishop Butler did 
not long enjoy his last preferment. II is health rapidly 
declined, and lie died at Bath on the 16th of June, 175‘2, 
and was buried m Bristol cathedral. Ills writings, though 
not numerous, arc sufOcient to show the extent of his 
knowledge, the solidity of his judgment, and the great 
powers of his mind. His stutehient of a question is fair 
and, candid, his reasoning is close and sincere, and his con- 
clusions nearly always just and convincing. His piety was 
uiiosteivtatious but fervent, wjth something from natural 
disposition "and the grave directiorf^of his studies approach- 
ing to gloom. A man whose thoughts wore so beriously 
einplt^^bd* whose inqulrilBS vvero of so abstruse a character, 
could hardly be otherwise. Still * no man over more 
thoroughly possessed that meekness of wtsdom which the 
apostle eni^ins ; he had noticed the expression for its 
beauty ; Ins heart and dispo^sition were conformed to it, and 
in hil^'h as in bumble life it Was uniformly manifested in 
his conversation. Neither the ( onsciouftiicss of intellectual 
btronglh, nor the just nquitatioii which^he had-dbereby 
attained, nor the elevated station to which lie had been 
raised, in the slightest degree injured dho natural mo<lesty 
of his character, or tho mildnciis and sweetness of his 
tamper,’ His jnlonvourse with olergy and Inity was open 
and free ; his iticomo he considered to belong to his station, 
and not to himself; and so ;tlfe^ugbly "was this feeling of 
Ills understood that his I'olktivoS never mdulgeil the ex- 
pectation of ^cuniary l^nefit ftpm hi# death* It w as lus 
remark. un'lSis proi»Ot|oix Durham, * It' W’ould be a 
tucluncL ily thing in tbe;ek>eie of life to have no reflections 
to entortatu utiesclf with, that one had spent the revenues 
of the bishopric of Durham in a sumptuous I'ourse of living, 
and cnrii*.hoa one's iriends witii the promotions of it, instead 
of really having set oneself to do f, good, and to promote 
worthy men,’ It has already been stated that no was 
uoeqaed of a diftpojiition to popery, in consequence of imme 
expresslous^itl hiO . charge to the clergy of Durham, ‘This 
charge wa^tcpeattjd by nn anonymous writer df'tefa years 
altar bii 4#ath, add wga mado to rest cbtefl^hh the oirqum- 
stoxi^ of hta having put tip a cross in the cpiscOM ch^tpel 
of M also mM$erted that he had dn^ eom- 

munim ekarefr of Hi# friend :^ck«r, at 

tlmt tin^e alftmllhop of Canterlmry^^iiatlsfactorny disproved 
the did ihb hishop had erected 

the he manifestation of 

l^ipeeytJt merely a* au memorial of 

the Christianf^^lh. With respei^^m ^having djed in 
communioif^ fthe church of Rom^^lhe clrcum^tanee 
was not even mdlifd at until fifeeen yeam. bis death; 
and it is clearly ikowif, by the' itestimohy i^'ihose who 


atlendod him hUt iUnefs» that there is not hruih in tl|i| 

sli^mept< ' Bd^ler wds wer marfteik Hi^ wprka 

are ^mmes , dvo., which have been several 

times ' ' 

BirrLl£&i:TOvljRj?X, wasiiorn at Strensbam^ m Wor- 
cesteshire, about and educated in Free^Scbool at 
Wot^costflir, The finances of bis father* a. small 

tarmer, would not allow him*' matrinS|S^j^ at Cam- 
bridge, to whii^h university he dw^ and his |g^ipncy 
learning entitled him to proceed, '^«wordlngly !» engaged 
as clerk to Mr, Jeflereys* airem inept jus^we of the pei^^f 
Carlscroom, in his native county, Here in his iajsure 
ho employed himself in studying history, jx>eiry, iuusic,^d 
painting; some specimens of his skill in tho 
art existed not long since, and U is said were Wert ty 
preserving. We know not how he afterwards obilinod an 
JiUrtKiuption to Elizabeth GoUntess of Kent, but under her 
patronager bo bad access to a well-stocked library, and cii- 
jmfed the conversation of the learned Selden, He entered 
afmrwurds into the service of Sir Samuel Luke, a knight 
of nntient family in Bedfordshire, who had been on^ of 
Oyomw^*s commanders, and is supposed to have been 
the prototype of the character of Hudibra% the Re- 

storation he became secretary to Richard Earl or Cfihhuiy, 
Lord President of the PrinwaU^y WaloR, who; on 
the revival of the court of the mfawhes, made him steward 
of Ludlow Castle, soon after which he marriejd li^rs. 
Herbert, a gentlewoman of good family, whose fortune 
was lost to him by being invested in securities. It 
is also said that ho was secrotary fo t^J^CCond George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, wlien chancellor of 

Cambridge. With that nobfeman, With Bib Earl of Dorset, 
and with many other wits of the time* he certainly lived 
on terras of farailiar intercourse ; yet he died, as is believed, 
in groat poverty in 1680, and Was buried in tho oltur^^ard 
of St, Paul's, Covent Garden, at the expense of his fnend 
Mr. William Longuevillo, a benches of the Inner Temple, 
who, according to common report^ rescued him from abso- 
lute starvation, and after his death beoamo possessed of hiS 
papers. 

The first part of Hudibras, containing three cantos, was 
publislied in 1663, and aoon bocume eminently pppujlar, 
and was much quoted oven at court. In the next year 
appeared tho second part. The third par^ which does not 
bring the ]K>em to a conclusion* was not pubUshwiJ till IC7«. 
Three small volumes of pesUmmods works |d^lishcil, 
as .Tohnson says, 'I know not by whom'cdlle^ij^.qr by 
what authority ascertained.' Tfwo mote, uutfouhledly 
nuin^ were afterwards prmtod JkMr. Thyc^^^f l^ndhester. 
Some of his postbuiuuus poemsrffire very obsCfji^; i' 

Such is the scanty vcoord of perhops the 
in our language. ‘Tlie event's of his bio- 

grapher whom we'vhavc already cited, *^re 'i^ioriou^iy stated, 
and all tliat cap be told certainly |k thjai'he poor. 
On II v.ork s6 well known ^ Butlcp'a Hudforks it ik scarcely 
necessary to make a single remark. Voltaire has well siiid 
of it that it unites tho wit^pf Don Quixote with that of the 
Sa'y re Mcnippt'o. Hudibras, the hero, is a Presbytoriun 
justice, who, fired with the same Riiecies of madness as the 
Don Quixote of Cervantes, undertakes the refbrtJlbf ahuses, 
in company vvith his Sqpivo Ralph, an IndcpendM^lerk, 
with whom he is always engaged in ^b™!rfyfer8v. 

TIuh union of the JtPigKtf eit^ht end tbe ^*wyWkh is 
faulty in the outsat, and fo <tf i||^ 

is little to satisfy re^^di^/ ’thd 

and tedious, but the are ^W'-^UrHin 

of wit which appear# w pxbaukudSk.i^Mte'^chariw 
which wero before tnn 

away, but so great was lldSi^'$knowli"^f^huraaii na- 
ture, that many of his distidhji proverhiaL 

However easy raay appear the que which be 

has adopted, and hoV^vor frequoiy^i ^ ^ ffar course has 

been follpwod nfter hiiip, it is ilot atx^i lei t proofs of 
Butler’s %xtl^rdimi1ry' exc^lcnoo tw^nkeilji “ tbout a 
rival kmong hi^ imitators. The staii^brd^ e^i^iSCWas pub* 
liftkqd 1744 hi two voU, 8vo., wi^ W^riOttWy illustfative 
notesSby Dr, Gteyt;,:ta 1721 citizen and one 

time Lord'^M^ynr ot London, ereq^ a cenotaph in 'IVest- 
minster Abbey to Butler’s 

epigram from Samuel Wesley, Snd a which ap- 

pears to have been Uttle merited, from V 

BHTOMA^GEAS, a natural order Endmpms, the 4yi>e 
of which is the Rdfomwf uft^UcUu^^'&iiitkotL wktsr* 
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^lant 0^4^ It U vulgarly called the Flowering 

4>ein|^ trip^f|^otd^ii9 sepals 

dislinct in sise and ooloui'imm seve- 
ral cartels* tb#whdledini<l||W se^ds. 

Thb fhjjifi ^^8ina<^, 

with whicVflIjgJ.werc <ai^ apgdoiatedv’i&nd ftl»o 
^ thatn from liSSkhor 110 #^ dwters. Thenfrder 

If a. very itoalt one» more than three known 

halrl^os^ imSiiOft* natives of equinoctial 
e^olu»iv#uf th* umbeilatuti of England 

another species of tho sOdiie genus occurring in Nepal. 



CButomui uoatwiUftIut.l 

l,a ^ttoiL'or;A*^^»QiMipn of lfpft;ar ttowi fl, tli« turpol*; 

a wbiurateeMrifli^at^ilNror*^ ahowiug ho>v 

theliUf:i«lliS if \ % a atred mach 

S •«<!a urtiimiaattoy i 

to. i%n|i'W%9 40lv»MMd' itAU^ ftip th« cotytodon ; b, the plumule 

J>»ft bufatfuff throutfli iti itale^umeiiU. <N.H. 
Thut dSSn''ia' IjlMMlTafioS.OVthacn^^ mode of cermlnationO 


y*««dsi J>»ft buratfojf throutfli tli {ta(e^umeiiU. C^.n. 
Thut dfir»''ia' t|wfatt»th>d.ofthti^fi^^ mode of cermlnatlonO 

rush-like plant with, IJiree* 
id Jbavos, and umbels of handsome 
containing nine stamens, a peculiarity 
Ua^ly recog iiised^raong other wild 
it arc regarded inIRitsida ns spectilc 
e^tperiinents tnad^ wi^ thorn in this 
country" luive nOt cohftrined the accounts of their influence 
in this utterly incurable disease ire^rded by the Russian 
physicians.. 

B0TOOX, a ptnall district Of tho province of Oude on 


tnu©^ Kelcnus the; ton of Priam, who mioil over the coup, 
try ojp the^Chaonrians after death ol Pywhus the^soh 
ol'4^ilk!ft. (Justin, ^gm.) Af(Or the conquest of Epime 
hy^^he Romans; b*Kfamo a Homtfn colony. 

Pomponius Alkihua an estate Ucat^Btithrotunf, ydievc 
he spent of his tim|; and lx)th heuiirl€ice^^ 

inlerested^hemsSl^ in favoUKoy^^ Bdihrotiatis* whoib 
lands had heeU c^filwated and to fresh colo- 

nists during the civil waa*/ Atticus wrote to Caesar on the 
subject, and he pa^d out of his own pocket part of the lino 
duo by the Uitthrotians, upon which Cmsur reverscKl the 
sentence. After the^d^th of Cmsar the atFaiisfllf the Hu^ 
throtians was still in aiHtatioriratfll we find Cicero writing to 


throtians was still in a^tatioriratfll we find Cicero writing to 
the Proptor Hiancua and' others in their fhvour. {Epui, ad 
^itic. xvi. id.) Under the Byzantine empiro, Butlirotuin 
a bishop's sec suffragan to the archbishop of Lepanto. 
M was afterwards ruinod, probably at the Turkish invasion. 
The Venetians. In th^r wuvs With thfe Turks, seuledion this 
®ast, atid^bndt a fpvt at the foot of the li^UlIm 

see-sidCf Where they kepi ^ garrison to protci'.ttheir flshorioi. 
Butrint0 and Perga vwfefe; dependencies of the Venetian go 
verjfiqMUll of Corfu, The Venelian writers of the last <^en- 
tuiy |q^0i|;;^of the antient town of Bathrotutn as completely 
.TUithra/ 'and they :^ent ion statues, pillars, medals, and 
cameos as found in digjging the ground, Thi'y represent 
the country as marshy tind unwholesome, ami almost desert, 
and abounding with gamu. The little>^lver Paula, issuing 
out of the marshes of Butrint<\ emptiaiik ifself into the sea* 
(Topograjla Veneta; CoromWit At lanie Veneto.) In 1707, 
after of the Venetian republic, the French pus a 

gamWtr id' the fort of Butriiitc\ but in thapillowing year 
All Pasha drove them from that as well as fromiJtffe other 
Voriot'aii strongholds on the coast of Albania, which wei^ 
re-united to the Turkisl/ dominion. 

BUTTER. The preparation of butter is cbi important 
part of rural economy. When salted it is oxtensiyeSy used 
as provision for domosric Use and in the victualling of ships, 
ami is a considerable article of commerce. Butter is the 
fat or oleaginous part of the milk of various animals, prin- 
iMpally of the domestic cow. The milk of the cow is wmi" 
posed of three distinct iniFedientsj^ho curd, the whey, and 
the butler ; the two first form the largest portion, and the 
last llie most valuable. TbtloomparaSv© val,ufli of tUo^tnilk 
of different cows, or of riiemiiie cgws fed on different pns* 
tui^es, is estimated ohielfy by the ^quantity of buttor con* 
tained in it; and in this respac^^mJfc breeds of cows arc 
far superior to others. Tho unio^ bf the comporieni parts 
of milk is chiefly ^mechanical, as they Be])ai;|ito by subsi- 
dence according to their specific gravities, thO^I9iaHi bcu^i^ 
the hgUtesf, and tho curd the Uoavieat; tbo 0!CI^ how^ever 
requhros a slight chemical change for its separatiblj.^rom 
tho whey* w'hich at the sanli timd ^duws a ptfctdi^ acid 
called thg^lactic acid. From the tndmhnt tbatyTtulk i« 
drawn from the^^w it begins to be affected by tSfe mr and 
changes of tempor^ure^and cii-cuittslanoea almost imper- 
ceptiblo to our sciisea WilU materially affect Quality. 
Hence the imporlanoe Of extreme care and attenfion in 
every step of the process qf tilO dairy, especially in making 
butter. ’s' 

The cows should be inftk^ in tho cool of this morning 
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riglifly foris^y 
session vifka^SS 
The vlilqigejll 
nearly doaeri^ 
fortn thc preote 
to have b^ldf^ 
now ai 

Buratfos: 


than 60 miles N. 
Sfci|i;"j^ 0 kfly established 

of ButOol had never 
^ Oude, and its pos- 
I Aem by the British, 
ifttt^on this account is 
tpi. Tho lands which 
id^which were proved 
quo ntly 


on tbo ooaj^t ofEpihs,^tiho nmlheriyjr™ 

channel i^ni^h divides'll illAnd of 

land. It oKSK^^IItiurrounded by marshy ground, 

and IWil^ula at the entrance of the h|^ 

hour PelddSsW^^early opposite tUq promontory of Mlfe 

cimne in thqipPd qf Corfu, (Straborvii J Vifi^l It 

Vtofty «iakes JJneas 


milking some time before the operaifon boj^tis. Jn some 
situations it is belter to nlilk them in tho jjastureft arwl 
tarry the milk homo ; in others to drive the eows gently to 
the cow-stall. In mountainous countries the first mode is 
generally adopted, becjause the cows afe apt to leap down 
st 0 «!p places, and shak^ the niilk in their udder more than 
is done by carrying itin^the paijl'.v The sonm pfactice holds 
go<^ ki Holland from another causq, Whk^ hb diirtanco 
of the;^ pastures from the tbo ifhciliiy of 

transpbittiDg ^ milk, in smalllioats, all tho best pastures 
bein^hutix>uimid by iUnall canals eommunicating with tho 
ge^^r; io that the %ilk may' be oamed several miles 
witbbiit least' In England*, where pas- 
tured frequently suriC'oufw^lho Kabitgiion, airy man, 

tho ciriim ore gcnolradly ^ven home twi^" d day 
milked. As acidity or 

diately causea^l^^ilifii^cil '(diemicid action in m 

tho greatest the place wliem tho ctngrX are 

tniJk^. and UiejS**® employed «liould;^of the Rreatwt 
burity and eWStrtSwa. . Tha, milking-rfga^hov^d bo 
|av^ &o pemitted 
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to remain in it. It shonW bo \vus*hed out lwi(t© a 
mediately before each tdillkibR ; whicli, besides ensuring ' 
clcanHtt'esa, produces trefrottbinf^ cooluess hij^blv ii?eful to 
the milk. The lgtt& of the cows should be waslud clean 
with water and a^^mge. .The vessels in which lla? milk 
is drawn flrom the cow should he made of very clean white 
wood; they fibggld bo scalded immediately after Imviiifq 
been ufted»alid tl;en eStpi>s(;d to tlio tur, so as to bo perfect Iv 
dry by tlie next, tjnio of n^in^ them, Tu» or copper vessels 
are preferable to wood, l)ec:iusf tlmy are not so easily 
tainted, aud are more f^asily k(‘j)t clean. Where these are 
used thoy'abhnld ;ilwn)s l)e kopt bright within and witbonu 
by vvlncli means the lea^il ^poed; of di|*t is iininediateiy des- 
co\ ered. ' 

The milk as soon as it is hrmight Into the dairy strained 
tlirongh a iinu sieve or cloth, in order to rermot* an\ <‘Xtra- 
iieoUH matter, and it m then pomed into shallow pans, ov 
tiouglui lined with lead. The best pans aiv of metal, eitlioi; 
of iron cartifLiUv tinned, or of brass. Such pans are cnol in 
surmnor, and in wintcT allow of tin; niiplnaitnm of heat, 
\yhich is often vm-y useful to make the crejini rise. When 
leaden troughti are used they are gf iierally fixed to the 
walk tindliave a slight inclination towards one end, when; 
there is a hole with a pliiij in it, by dvavt^mg which tin' thin 
milk is allowed to run oil slowly, leaving tin; cream behind, 
winch runs last through the hole into tin; pon placed nmhn* 
to receive it. Thomilk in the pans or tnaighs i-i Lrencrally 
four or five inches in depth, which is found most conduei\e 
to the separatioi, of the cream. Tlu' place where 'he milk 
is set should Iprve a thorough di aught o*^' air by noain . of 
opposite wire windows. ''Mie sun slnnild be eari full) ex- 
cluded by high buildings or trees, and tin; Hour, wdiieb 
should alwaiys bo of bru'k or stone, slumid he eonhnually 
kept moist m sm^cr, that the eva]ioiMlion may produce 
an equal cool tenipevature, A small .sto\(; m winlcr is a 
great advantage, provided smoke oi smell he most eprefuK) 
avoided, and the lemperutnre be r’an full) regulated b} a 
tliLM-niometer. All the^e niiunlim nia\ api>ear superlluous 
to those who liave no praduail kiiowdedgi' ol the dair), and 
many dairynum, wlio cannot detiC the tnitii of what we )i.i\e 
ataU'd, may excuse their deviai ion from these inles h\ sa\ n»g, 
that good butter is mad(‘ without so miudi (Nire and trouble. 
This may bo true, hut tlu'y eimimt cu.-mo good hultei at 
all times; ^ind when eleaiilincs,B aild older are hroneht to a 
regular s}stoiu tln^ leuuldo disajipcars. It is wadi known 
that even the cuinplexioU and tcniticrament oi' a duir}- 
tv\yman are not a matter of inddhnonee; and that lio\vc\(>r 
Jiho may be, tlierQ arc times when the insensible p<o' 
ftjiiration of her bpdy will iiuve a piaverlul clVpct on tlic milk, 
'lu iiiwitzcrland men arc cliielly employed to nnli^ the C(iw.'>, 
and in all the tjvoetjs^ of the preparation ot butter and 
ehecsCk The women only clean ihe utcusds, and cany 
green food to the cows wdicn tlu-y ari' kept lu tho slahlo. 
When the milk has stood twelve hourj the linc.^t parts of 
the crcHin have risen to the suiftice, i'gid il they are then 
taken oif b\ a Mkuiiming lish, and immeduiicly ( burned, a 
very delicate h\,Ucr is ubtainc'd; hut in ueral it i^' left 
twi’iity-four liours, when tlu- cream is ei>li«‘cled hy skim- 
ming, or Iho thin milk h‘t otf by taking oat the i>]og in the 
Irouglni. Vll the eream is ])ut into a deep earthen jar, 
which 'hmldhe glazed, hut not w uh lead : stoneware is 
the heo More eroanids added every day till tlieu* n a sulU- 
cicMit quantity to ehurn, which in moderate dailies is en ry 
two days. It is usual to stir tlie cream ollen, to encmnugo 
a slight acidity, by wdiich the jirocoss of churning is aeetde 
mted. This acidity IS somelimiN produced by tlie addition of 
vinegar or Icruon-juico ; hut however this may facilitate the 
conversion of the cream into butter, W(' would not recom- 
mend IT, us the quality is decidedly injured by it, especially 
butter which is to be salted. It has been asserted by Bomc 
authors that butter wdll not separate from the butter-railk 
until acidity is pnyducofl, and, no doubt, tb^ro is more or 
loss of lactic acid in all batter- milk: but poiTectly fresh 
,croam^ which has stood only ono jfught and js churned early 
nefxt inorning, will gcatfftdfy produce excellent butter in a 
qu.'trtor of an huur or twenty minutes in summer, and no 
acid tasiSfe can be discovered In the hutter-railk. The change 
by which the butter is separated in a solid form is nccom- 
piiivK^d by the development of heat in churuing. That the 
staii‘ of the atiuosphere with respect to elecUicity ws well 
as the teinperatiire has a pow^erfuJ inlliienee on the making 
of butter, no one can doubt who. has paid any attention to 
,*lho elTeci of a thunderstorm in a dauy, especially when it ^ 


occurs at the time churning. As science becomes gra 
(hiaily applied to all the comnion nrts of life some accurate 
exp^iments will probably bd made to tlirow light on this 
subject, and an <de(’tropicti;r nuiy be found ns useful in a 
dairy as a ihernaometev is already. 

common method employed td aepardte the butter 
from the thinner portion of the cream is bf strong agitation. 
Ip small quantities this mayjjc done in a fettle; hut the 
common instrument is ihit ihuritf Which is a wooden cask 
ratht'r wider at liotlom than at the top, coveted with a 
round lid with iv hole in the centre. Through this h6lo 
pas*. cs a round slick about four feet long inserted m'^thp 
eciUn? of a round flat board with holes in it : the diameter 
of this hoard is a hi tie less than that of the top of the 
< iiurn. Various improvements havT been made on this 
m.icliinc. The cream should not All above two-thirds of 
the (burn, by means of this sli(*k ludd in both liands and 
moved tlip and dowui, the cream is violently agitated, passing 
through the holes in iho board and round its every 

tinic tli(‘ slick is raised or depressed, and thus every portion 
is brought into contaet with the air. In the course of an 
hour s churning, more or less according to circumstances, 
small kernels of butler appear which are soon united by tlio 
]>ro-.sure of the hoard against the hollom of the churn, and 
form a mass of solid butler. Thu butter is colhv'tc'd with the 
hand, and placed in a shallow tub for tlie next operation. 
The huticr-milk i^. set aside for ihe pigs, or lor domestic 
use. The hotter is still mixed w'itli some pnrtioii of butter- 
milk, hut much of quahl) for keeping depends on their 
perfect separation, 'i’ho most u-ual way is to .spread it thin 
nt u shallow tub, healing it with the hand or a llat wooden 
S])oon, and wasliing il n'peatedly w ilh clear spring water 
until all iiulkiiiess disappears iii the water which is poured 
oil'. Some oxperiourecl dan vnicn pretend that the huUor is 
deteriorated bv much washing, and tlu'refore express the 
hutler milk by simply b(;atnig tin* butter with the hand, 
lu'pt cf>ol by frcspumlly dipjiing it iu cold water, or with a 
; cloth wrapped in the form of a hall, which soaks up 

i ail the bultm* milk, uud leaves the butter quite dry. This 
opcialion roquiies the greatest attention, espoiaall}’ in warm 
VM'atlu't, find no ptU'^oii should work the biittiM* vvlio has 
not a verv cool hand. Thu less u is handled tlie belter, and 
tbeictoie a wonduii spoon or spatula is much to be profern;*d. 

When It IS enlirelv freed from the butler-milk and ot a 
pro])er eonsisteiicy, it is divided into portions of the weight 
reijinrc'd, il' it is intended to he sold fresh. Tlie mode of 
piepuring fn’sh butler for the market is either by making 
ii into ro/!s of two pounds, or into Hat round cak^s of ono 
pound or half a pound each, which are impressed with some 
tiguro cut in a round piciu; of wood like a largo .seal, hence 
culh'd The rv)lU aie made oblong wiUi four sides 

shghtl} llattcm'd by tliiowing the lump on a stone or board 
j sucfe.Nsivc'l) on each of the four sides, and then on the two 
1 ends. I'liK ruqiiirob some dexlenly, wliich is soon uc- 
qun*cd, and it is done to avoid iinnocossary handling, 

lo make prints the butler is first made into halls, and 
ih( u applied by pressure to the wood, whitli makes the im- 
pres .ioin;; the sides aiu tiunim’d uj> idoiig the edge of the 
wood, iiiid the whole is pressed against a marble or woudeu 
slab, so as lo have the impression uppermost, and form a 
flat eaUe. Tht; wooden print is readily detached by holding 
il in the left hand, uud giving a smart hlovv with the right 
upmi it. A liolo, bored through the centre, prev(;nts the 
adliesion of the butter from the exclusion of the air. In 
Clarabridgeshire butter is mado up into rolls a yard long, 
and passed through a ring of u certain diameter, for the 
convenience of dividing it into small portions without the 
trouble of weighing. Heiico the butter is said to be sold 
by llio yard. 

The greatest xjortion of the butter that is mqiile, especially 
at a (hstaiicu from large towns, is immediately salted and 
put into casks, which usually conUiu fifty-six pounds, and 
are culled firkins. The quality of the salt used is of great 
importance; if it be pure, the butter will keep lU flavour 
fpr I long time, hut wheti it is impure and contains bitter 
amffcUquescent sajjfl tfe, butter soon becomes rancid. The 
Dutch are vary par^utair in this point. They use a kind 
of salt which is made by slow evaporation, . and perfectly 
crysfalhzed. The salt is intimately mixed with the butter. 
From 3 to 5 lbs. are ^flicient for a firkin of 46 lbs.* Tho 

• The fitUtmiug mUlwfft huti been found euperloT to ti(it alone in oarinff 
butter;.^!, air an ounce of dry suit pountkd fine, iy(A dfwie of imd 
two drume of wUpetw, for every pound of bmio*. 
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casks aro maJc of cloai^ wbito wood. They are 
washed inaido with slrong britW made hot, aiul ruhhoil<?ver ' 
with salt. The butler being quite dry is presaed ck*so im.> 
the cask, a small layer of salt having been flisi put on tlic 
bottom. Evoty addition is cariRfully incorporated with the 
preceding portion. If there is pot a suUieient quantity to, 
fill the casit once, the surface is made smooth* mtiO sail 
is put over it, itiul a clotli is pressed close upon it tp^^clude 
the ail*. iWhori the remainder i^^added. at the noKt ehiirn- 
ing. the cl«th is taken off, and tnc‘ .salt, wiiii-h had been pul 
on the Hurlact^, carefully removed with a s])oun. The surface 
il* dug into with a small wooden spade, aiitl laid rough, and 
the nevvly-.saltcd butter is added and nic^np^irated eompleloly. 
This prevents a streak, which would otluu’WiM* api>cuu* at the 
place where the two porlion.s joints!. When (he cask is i’ull 
some salt is put over it, and the htiiul is put inijift/ II' the butter 
was well freed i'rom all the l)Utter-nidk, and Ihe s^Jt mixed 
with It quxto dry^ it will not shrink in tlu' cask, and it will 
keep (lavotir for a long lime. 81iould there an 
appearance of shrinking, the cask must he opened, and 
melted butler poured round it so as to till up the interstices 
between the baiter and the cask ; in this w.iy it will not 
suffer in its quality. There is a mode of preseiviiig butler 
for doine-,tie uso w’ithout salt, in the following manner: — 
the butter ia set in a clean pan over the tiro and melted 
very gently ; it is not allowed to boil, but is heated ver> 
nearly to the boiling point. EKperience has shown tins 
heat tube attained wlien the retlectioii of the while q 1 ‘ liu; 
eye is distinctly seen on the suri'ai-e of the hulter t»n lookiim 
down into the pan. All the watery particles are then 
evaporated, and the curd, of which a portion ‘ilw'ay.s remains 
in the butter, ami whicli is one caui^e of its becviming rancid, 
falls to the bottom. Tlio clear butler is poured !nt(» an 
earthen \essel and covered over with paper, and a bladder 
or n piece of leather is tied over the jar to e.\<dud<' ihe uir 
When it is corded it mucli resembles hogs lard. It has 
lost some of its tlavour, hut it is much superor to salt buHer 
for culinary purpose.s, anrl especially foi pastiy. 

'fhe Dcvoubhirc inelliod of making butter differs ina- 
IfM'ially from the common iiroeoss whu-h wr^ bu\e rh-'-maferl, 
and IS peculiar to that county. The mdlc, lUMead ofhiong 
sr»t tor the cream to rise, is placed in tin or earl lien pan-, 
holding about eleven or tw’clve quarts each. Tv^^'l^e br.urs 
after milking these pans are placed on a broud iron pl.de, 
boated by a small furnace. The milk is nol allov. t d to 
boil, but a thick scum rises to the surface'. As so.ui as 
small J)wbl)lcs begin to appear, where a ])ortion of this i.> 
rcmovoil wdth a spoon, the milk is taken off and allow ( m 1 to 
cool The thick part is taken off the suiface, and tin's i^ 
called clQUfPtl CJ'iwn, It is a sw’cet pleasant snbstunee, 
more sbU^lhan cream, hut n^t so solid as butler ; and is 
considered as a dainty by all those whi) ha \(3 been earlv 
accustomed to it. A very slight agitation coiiveils it into 
real butter; after wducb it is treatcfl e\a(‘U>’ as wa' have 
before described. It does not fippear that there is any 
pceuliur advantage in the DeNonshne method. 

Another nietliod ol making butter, whu h is mor.* gene- 
rally adopted, is to churn Ihe milk and crc'am logidliei'. 
Thi.y motliod is pursued in parts of Holland, Scolbuid, and 
Ireland^ and is said to produce a gr^'.iter abundance of 
butt«i*“ Trom the same quaiuily of milk. In the Dutch 
method the milk is put into deep jars in a cool place, each 
7npal, or portion milked at one time, being kept sc^arale. 
Aft ftoqu aft there is a slight appearance of acidity tiie wludc 
is chunked in an u])nght churn, which, fVom the qmntity 
of milk, ifi of very large dimensions, 'fhe plunger is there- 
fore worked by machinery moved by a horse, or sometimes 
by a dog walking in a wheel, which he turns by Ins wcdgln. 
iVhou th'4 huifet berths to foi-in into suiall kernels, the cnn- 
tents of tnt(^ churn al^ emptied oh a sieve, which lets the 
biUter-milll pasft throiqjh. Tim butter is then formed into 
a mass, aft dcftCi'ilKid before. In ireitand the process is vei y 
simiUr^ibut tbo mijk ift ulloweii to arrive at ;v greater de- 
gree of acidity, whicli Is a defect, ’ 

In Scotland tlwJ following method B pafsnedJ is 

aTlowx*d to coUl for siijt hours, and ^ien put inih a dl^n vat. 
AiS lohg a» it remains sweet more milk may ho added, hut 
not after . any/^J-j^ddity is produced. It is then covorod niid 
allowed th gai i^pur, lilt it coagulates at the top ; this ^gu- 
lp m is lappej', whW,h must not he broken till t!io 

toter is i^mfed. When the clotted milk is put into the 
dnurh, w'tW ^&ter is added so as to raibc the tem^rature 
m 70® or 80 ®,t£o Whole being gradually stirred in* When 


, tfeid ' is ptopcti'ly conducted the butter-milk will bo very 
' and wlmlftsomc^^'ilh a shb-acid taste, serum 

and culril not being separated from etnsja other fur porao time 
after. T^O ,>;^uttcr ia said to be fuH;^,^<^pial to that tnudo 
funii cream alone. iQuurtefiy JliMhiXil of A^ricitlture, 
December, 1834^ ^ ' 

Butter is p. moisrf: valuable article of coinmerce^and a great 
sijiucc of w'oalth to tho^^^ nations which piwdUt’c it in the 
greatcwit perjcctioW. The Dutch have hithtTto had the pre- 
cmnuMu-.c : hut there i.s no good reason why the rich pas- 
turos in Engl'iud and Ireland sliould not prusjailve as ;iood 
butler as rliose of Hullanrl, if sullicient altcnlteli were pjid 
to the minutiae of th(! d.nry, to the purity of the salt used, 
and esjieciully to (le.nihne.'S, for which the Dutch art^ so 
rernarkabje. Tlu quality of tlic butioi* depends on some 
I very niiduto circumstances, winch escape the notice of all 
1 .superficial bbservers. The »m'jller.t pariu'h: of putresceni 
ftnatter, accident ally addcftl. and cvmi meic etlluvia, give a turn 
to the cliemiciil acliou going oii from the moment tin* milk 
is I'jtposed to tlie air, and they t;iiut tlic cn'Eim move or loss. 
The quantity of pure cream wliieh rises when the milk is 
set ill tlic pans, as well afi^ts quality, mtlneuccd by these 
cuvumstanees, '' Vyiien tln^ nnlk curciles hetore the cream ns 
separated, it is almost iropossildc to prevent some iioition uf 
tin* curd mixed with tlm butler. In )i> porfeellv fresh 

.state the liisie not affecled by llns^ but the hulter will 
not keep ir(‘hti ahinc I a on! \'--io'ar hoffrt^, lunl when suited 
soon hi'fiunc'' raiK'ni. a gi'eiit"r qiianlity is ]>rodu(‘efi, 

blit of mferiur quahl V . Wben cljecsc ns made* ot (ho nnlk 
' from which the creum lun- been tEikcii, il wdl he lound most 
profnabh' nol to .itlenipt to tal^^' off ;)11 lla* <-reain by re- 
{•eaicil skimming; l<'r nmn* will h<‘ gamed lu the better 
qll.lllt^ of llu‘ c]i('c*a-, llnni h\ im iiuTcase in the (punltity of 
the luiUer, al tin' cxpmisc i-t' llu* (piaUfy. 

it i*^ an acl.now l<Mlg cd faet, th.it smdi are the niceties of 
llo’ dany, that great exi'ci irnce alone cun (‘iisurcj ti produce 
of 'Uiperior ([ualih, amt tins rxjx’ucnce wouhl be noH'o 
reaihlv actjuiu’d it lh(‘ cinmni^tLincc.s W (‘’‘0 <LC(*nrci!ely ob- 
ft(‘i\cd ami iioird. We would rct‘ninnu'1 >] to tlioi-e w'lio 
h.ue i^vOaiMNe .lan-u's to nuirk hytlio t'.u'nii' meter llu* tem- 
)>' r.Uuic ol tin* ludk and crt*a.m in the oiliuient oftluj 

j»r..ce no* isii*)icll\ to test tbe acidtiy of tlm bptter niilk 
hv nu‘:i...A o! ailv:il:>: ukjal to note imv pci'uUantv m the 
atiijospl.. re Kn an t Icctrometer. A lew observations eare- 
lullv no I'.l, lepeatcd, and comjiared, wim'd throw more 
lighi on lb** true mniscs which T.ivoiir <»r oj>pi‘so the produc- 
tion 'jf pood buttj;!*, than all the gUCftsi-s that have hilJt^no 
lu'cii uiailc. ' 

Tiie qhahiy uf tin* Imttcr depends materially on 
tniv i)i tiie picture. The bcftt is made from -cow s fed m 
ncli natural meadows. C'crta in plants which grow in poor 
ami marshy sals a disagreeable ta^lc to the hntitn*. 

Xlie Common notion tlial th(? yellow dower cidleil the butter- 
cup give-. ( (donV ami 41avour To butter is a mistake : cows 
novel crop tlic lIovv'T if they <'!m avoid it, and the whole 
planl IS ncri<l and unpahitalde. Wluui cows an* fed with 
I ut giMss in the stable the hutlrr is inf<*nor, rxeo}it in tJio 
case of sorm* arlificial grasses, such lucerne. Tuiiiqis ami 
otlmr roots giv'u to covv.s ui wiTiter communicate mon; or Jess 
of a had taste to butter, w hich iscorri'cted m some degree by 
mean.', of a small quanlitv of watei and sait])ctre added to 
the mdk ; ami also, it is said* by salt to the eow.swLtli 

tlieu* food. But ihere ts no bnirei made m winter equal to 
ih.q whi<-li 1*1 madi* wlierc the eow\s arO ff'd entirely with 
good meadow' hay, especially of the .second crop, called after- 
math hay. whieh ciujlains tW scrd-sialks. [AftickM \ rn ] 
The yellow colour of nnii ATay hutUu* is fioquenlly mu- 
tated uildlciall} by'tnixing Wuno gitmnd nnnolta mot. or 
(he juice of cavrol.s, with the cuoam. Thift i& (*asily detecif d 
h} tin* taste of th(* butter, wducli is not improved by U, and 
luis not tit^l pee uliar flavour of tine grass butter: hut 
other rcftpeets it m a harmless addition. Some e(ws give a 
much yefiovver cream than others, especially the Ahh-i ney 
cows; find ,^0 butler ^nide fcom it is of a pcculiarlv fine 
flavour. \Vhon a o»w has'latoly calved the nnlk is also 
much yellower, but tit is soon goes off, if it he not the natural 
colour; auvi. tho hdlter made by mixing thit^Hvith other 
milk, although Of ^ deoper colour,* is not unproved by il. 

Accvirding to the accounts of the produce of butter from 
different countries and various breeds of cow .ft, we may 
state that, on an average, four gfdlon.s of mifk produce six- 
teen ounoesuf butter; jitid to make tho feedmg of cows fur 
the dairy u profilabio employment in England, a good cow 
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should produce six pounds of butter per week in summen 
and half that quantity in winter, aUowinp from six weeks to 
two months ft»r licr dry before calving ; that is, 120 lbs. 
in twenty weeks aftet eulving, and lbs. in the remainder 
of Ibo time till she goes dry,* -in all about 20t) lbs. in the 
year. If she producoa more she may be cousidored as a. su- 
perior cow. If less she is below par. produce this quan- 
tity the pastuk* must be good, aiul if we allow throe acres 
to keep a cow in grass and bay for a year, wbudi is not very 
fur from the mark, the butler made will produce about lo/., 
at, the distaiuje of fifty miles fium l.ondon, if Jt is sidd m a 
fresh state, and the calf about Ifjs’. at a week old. This does 
little more Ihiin ]):iy rent and expmisea'i the profit must be 
made by fredmg f>igs, or mukiiig skim-milk eiieq^t*. 

.An iidcnor kmdo^ butter is made in home cliuese dairif?sS 
from the oily portion of the nulk slvimmed from the wliey, 
wliicb is set in pans like mdk alter the cheese has hei'ii 
iiiude. It is sold at an inferior jiriee- to laliourers, and std- 
(ban comes to market. It is totally unlit for Halting and 
kueping. It is known by the name of /cA/??/ huiier. 

BUTTER-TRADE. Butter is an article of great com- 
mercial importance in many countnt‘s, and especially in 
India, where, umler the name of g//cc, it tVkins one of the 
staple productions of many distiiets. In Europe the greatest 
trade in butter belongs to the inoie norliu'rii nations. 'I'lie 
(puiiity of that produced m Eiit;land and m Holland w 
considiM’od the he4t in ilie \Norld. A conhideiablt* quantity 
of DutcU I'titier is e\'poi(('d, but all that is pn'dueed m 
England is c<-nsumcd at home, in addition to targe qnaii- 
tilic.s imported from Lad.nid and the noiib of Europe. The 
quantity so imported has been for some lime prof^ressively 
ineroasitig. 
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No account of the importations from Ju-land c.in lu‘ bad | 
Inlet than tb(‘ mliur“fmrse l)el\>(‘en the two !^kl,nd^ 

JioViiig then been placed upon tin* foiling of a eeastiO” 
tiado; and thcMc is no statement of mipoVts tVrmi (meimi 
courttrics (if an earlun' date than 1^01. In js.tt, the latest 
yonr for which lh(3 accounts of ilu‘ trad(» witli dttVcrrnt 
(Muntnes have been made public, the importtUions, winch 
.miounted to lo.kB71 cw'ts , w ito rccen ed from tla’ folloAiog 
(amtilries : ;'/;r , Russia. I cut ; Deiimarkij>'s pi curs., 

Erussia, ewts. ; Germain , ] 7, fdJ'l (’wj^s. ; lldH^ml, J(i(>,77(> 
<'\v(s . Belgium, 620 ewts.; Kianco, 2 cwC^. ; Italy, 4 cvnI;, ; 
other countries : total, l.'td.JjTl ew:-' 

it IS not possible tf) st.H<‘ tlie quantity of hulter expmlf-d 
fiorn tlio 1 . ruled Kingdom lo our (udomes and jt>r(‘:gn 
couiitrn's, in consequence of the practice at the custom- 
house 1 incKi<lnig butter and cheese in the same state- 
ment Ttiu shipinciiU of butter so made arc eniuely of ihe 
pro.n c of Ireland. Tlio chief customer is Portugal ; next 
to tiuit counirv Bru/d lakes the largest (juuntity : iiiid about 
40,000 tirkiiis, or 1000 Ions, arc uuiuially sent to the Eng- 
ksli Wi’st India eoloiiics. 

Various acts of parh ament have been pn.ssed with the 
vie\v of pre\ eating fraudulent jiractices m the packing of 
butter, but such U^gislutive intorfercnce Isccuis unnecessary. 

The average contract price for butler ]>urclrased for the 
ivso of Greenwich Hospital at various time's since 1730 
has been as undei -- 1730 , 6 l/. per lb.; I 740 , 5 J. ; 1760 , 
5^(1; I7r)5, CM...; 170 l), ; 1705 , 6 V. : 1770 , Oirf. ; 

1775 , 0 }(/.; 17 H 0 , ; i 7 S 5 , 0 -Jr/. ; 1 700 , ; 1706 , 

1800 . n.Ki llif/.: 1810 , 13 -Jc/.; I 8 ’j 5 ,i 4 f/.: 1820 , 

9.V/.; 1825, lOii/.SJbdO, Oil/.- ^ 

The rates of 4 ^ity payable rt liitfercnt times during the 
prtsent cetwturv ou tlie importation of butter Irom foreign 
couiitries have btkm vitWed as follows: — 1801 , *)(/. per 
rwt., and 3 per eeut jjd valorem ; 1803 , 3 ^. Gjd. per cwt. ; 
IBOt, 3 v. ilW.; 1805 , 4A\i 1800 , 4v. 1800 , 4^. 4c/. ; 

1813 , 1 ^( 7 .; 1816 , 20 ;^.; at which last-roeutioncd rate it 

^as bpen continued to the present tiipo ( 1830 ). 

BUITKR. [Dixt.]' 


BUTTER TREE, [Bassja.] 

BUTTER AND TALLOW TREE. [Psntapesmis.] 
BUTTERFLY. [LEPtnoPTEiiA.] 

BUTTERFLY PLANT. [Oncii;>,*|jm.] 

BUTTERFLA" ORCHIS* [Plai^tukha,] 
BUtTERMERE. a chapelry of the parioh^ol |Jriglmm. 
in Cumberland, much frequented by travellers^^r the sake 
beautiful lake which liears its name. This lake is about 
1| mde t(mg. and ^ mile hr^ad : a swampy Hat, partly mca- 
duwdand, partly under the plough, iiilervenes lietween it 
and the grand hill at tho head of the valley, called Houis- 
tarCrag. Another le\el tract, about a mile long, separates 
it from the fine sheet called Crummuck Water ; the chupel 
sind \illagc of Buttennerc stand At some little elevation on 
the E. side of the \alley, between the two lakes. The number 
(if mhabilant8,'#dm are (hictiy employed in piustuiago and 
agncuUm^g, is thus given in the population returns: — 

1801. IHll. 1821. 1831. 

74 109 3 30 '89 ^ 

exhibiting u rmnarkable decrease*, which is corroborated by 
a deciea&e in tho number of inhabited liouscs from 21, in 
lH2i, to 19. The chapelry contains 3480 acres. Slate 
quarries have been worked in Honistar Crag ; but not, we 
Ixdicve, for the last fe\i^ years. Tlie ri\er Ci^ckur rises at 
tho head of the viilloy, traverses both lakes, and falls into 
tlio Derwent at (^ockermouth. 

Tlh'ie IS a tolerably good road from Cockernioulh and 
Loitoq, by (’nunmock VVnier, to Buttermerc, which is con- 
Imued, as a mountain road, to Seatollar. (Bourowi>ale.) 
There is a load through the Vale of Newlands to Keswick, 
distant about 9 miles, but it is not suited for heavy carriage.s, 
being rough, narrow, and for 2 miles extremely steop. The 
mountains which inclose this valley belong, on the E. side, 
lo tho lowest, those on the W. side and end to the middle, 
slatc-formulion , and llu^ .smooth conical shapes t&f tho former 
aie remarkalily contrasted with tho abrupt outlines of the 
latter. 'I’iio whohi tract, from the foot of Crummock upwards, 
]>reseuts a good spi'cnueii both of tho sterner and sotler fea- 
ture's ol mountain scenery. About a mile tiown Crummock, 
find half a nub* from tlieW. side of the lake, a small stream, 
lallmg tiver a piecquce of 1 .50 ft., lorms the waterlall of Scale 
I'oK'c. Near its foul, and past Eloutcni Turn, over a low 
l>ut wide moor, runs the ordinary footway for those who 
ciossliom Butlermere to ICnnerdah'. From llu* upper end 
(‘f Bvitlcrmere there runs another mountain path of much 
bolder chaiuclcr, over tbe pass ciilh d Scarl'Gap, descending 
into the heaii ofEnm'i’dale (here called Oillcrthwaiitej, then 
mounting ih<‘ Bkudv Sad and lunning rapidly down JilkTosc- 
dale to Wasdale Head. The writer has crossed these passes 
with a lady on a clever pony; but tlie ground is diliicidt, 
and a coiisKhnatdc p.ulof it must bo done on foot ,;^ to those 
w h(» ean walk, a hoise wdl be mou; ]jhiguo than probt. 
Fiom Biillermere down to VVasdale Head uiay be horn 8 to 
9 miles : fiom tlieiiee lo the next public-house, below tho foot 
of W isiw aier, i.s 4 miles muie. U is a route of great variety 
and ei.indeur, 

HCTl’ERS, VE(4KTABLE, the name given to ihe 
eoiicieio od of Certain vegetahb's, fjum its resemblance to 
tlie butU'i obtained troin ilie milk of animals, and from 
being cmplovi'd hir similar purposes. ’I'ho term is also 
oceasioiialiv , hut improperly, applied to some vegetable pro- 
ducts which are eoln‘(dy of a waxy natiiri', such as the wax 
of tho ^a/l////7f n cfin/cni. The name is likewise bestowed in 
Siberia on certain algir, specie^ of the genus Nofiioct such 
as N. pn(fn/orj?ic. Tlu^ most important vegetable butters 
are produced hy the Basi.s'ta hulyrarm and other speedes of 
that genus dhssia) and certain palms, such as the Cocos 
hutyracca and tho Klais Gmneensist the former of which is 
of great utility to the inhabitants of Brazil, where it grows 
naturallv, and to the negroes of St. Domingo, where it ig 
cultivateil ; while the latter is very serviceable to tho natives 
t)f Guinea. {Library of Enter larning Knowledge ; Ve- 
getable Substances ; Materials of Manufacture, p. 221.) 

BUTTFUS (in pharmacy) was the name formerly given 
to cerlipn hydroehloratlis of tho metals, such as antimony, 
arsftic'*j4)isrnut]t, lip, and zinc. Precipitated sulphur like- 
wi'^e was termed buttefW sulphur. These designations are 
now nearlv obsolete. 

BUTTMANN, PHILIP KARL, an eminent scholar 
and mjthologer, was born on the 5th December, 1764, at 
Frankfort on tho Main. In the latter part of his life he 
dropped his second Christian name, but they both appear on 
tlie title-pages bf his earlier works. He was descended 
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from tho French Protestants who tooU refupo in Germany 
from tho persecutions of XIV,, and his name if ^ 

German representative of the French Boudemont. 
father, Jacob Buttman, a respectable stationer, placed 
at an early age, und^l^c care of Purman, the Uarned rec- 
tor of the gymnasiuiti'^ his native place, in which ho jtirst 
acquired thjit tciste for philologiciU studies and that love 
for the Greek i^nguage in p^ticular for which he wtia 
tin^uishod through ^ife. Jin 1782 ho went to Gottiggen to 
follow up hia classical irtvefttigations under the supi^ntend- 
ance of Heyne. In 1786, after a short stay at Frankfort, 
he visited his hrothor-m-law, Dr. Ehrmann of Strasbourg. 
There he became acquainted with Schweighauser, who was 
then enfh^ged on his edition of ‘Polybius/ and Buttmann 
made hitf^rst appearance %s a philologer in some notes 
whSi<?j3f^e funurthed to that laborious work. Shortly after 
he was appoint <^d geographical teacher the young 
^pnneo of Anhalt Dessau, in ^^hlcll situation ho remained 
lor about, fight mo^iths. In 1788 he went to Berlin, and 
had the forturio to make some literary ucijuainianoes 

in that city, which led to his being appointed, in a year or 
two, assistant librarian to the king, and he added to his 
rather inadequate salary by taking private pupils, and 
writing for the booksellers. The former employment made 
him acquainted with the various errors of the (Jreek gram- 
mars then in use, and with their uselessness as text-books 
for beginners. Accordingly, m 1782, her published a short 
fJrook grammar, which was so superior both in matter and 
manner to every former book on the buhjeet, that it at once 
established itself in all the schools of Germany ; and even 
now, after a lapse of more than 40 years, it is the only 
acTidonce used in the gy mnasia of that country. Buttmann 
was appointed, m 1700, SJccretary' to the royal library, and 
four years afterwards he was made a professor in the .Joa- 
chiintliulsche gymnasium, the high school of Berlin ; lie 
held this appoititmcnt till 1808, when he was appointed 
one of the original professors in the new university. He 
was elected a member of the roynl academy of sciences in 
Jh06 ; but so great was Ins reputation, that bis ‘ Essay (jn 
Apollo and Aitemis’ was inserted in the transactions of 
that society three years before be entorctl it. Shortly yfter 
his appointment as professiir in the luiivi'rsity he was 
selected from his colli^agues us classical tutor to (he prince 
ro\iil. Afler Spalding’s death, in June, 1811* Buttmann 
was fleeted his successor as secretary to the historical plii- 
hilogical cla.ss of the royal academy of sciences ; hut he ieit 
I Ills ottice so irksoruo, that nothing but his regard for the 
interests of the academy could have induced him to retain 
It ; for, ifii' Schlciormachor observes ( * Gedachtnissrede auf 
Philipp Buttman/ p. xxi.), * he never had any nudination 
f»r ))uhhc Imsincss, paitly bt'cause he abliorred complicated 
resj>on‘'ibilitiios partly because he had a w cll-foundcd aver- 
sion to all mere formalilies ' The ]>eculiar cmisiituiion of 
the sotMct', however, induced him to accept this appoint- 
nicni, aiifl Ins panogvnst add', that he jnlmdueed many 
conv tuiKMit abi idgiiumts of iMiujlities without departing 
li< 111 es!- ('cdj.tls 111 1 1 111 - was appointed head libinnaii 

to t]ie iving, and in 1 S‘J 1 was made a kiiiclit ol’the Prussian 
Red Eagle (if the thud chi's. From this year till bis death lie 
was ailliided wilh repealed al lacks el apoplexy : be <lied on 
the gist June, 1 Biitlinann was luaruisl, in 1800, to 

the eldest daughter of Dr. Selle, the king's pliv^ician, by 
wliom lie left a fumilv ; his son Augustus is a good scholar, 
and republished, m 1883, hi# father’s v\<’ll-knowri edition’' of 
‘ Demos^iheues’ Oration against Midias.’ Buttmann wrote 
liis own litW up to iUc time of his becoming a member of the 
Berlin ucademy, in tlm Jhird part of Lowe’s eolleelion (Bild- 
iiissc jctzlebeiidor Berliner Gelohrter mit Sclbstbiogru- 
phicn). 

The best known ofButtmann’rt wntings arc : — I. His three 
celebrated Gramm are ! (1), theBchool Ofommar, wlnob has 
been very badly translated in Amorica ; (2), tho interrae- 
fliato Greek Gratnmarj, which has be^n twice trunshited — 
unco by Boileau, Lond., 1833, and also by the Amoriean 
professor Robinion ; (3), bis eoinpleto Greek Grammar, 
which only containts the Accidoncc: unfortunately H i«\jpotJ 
yet aeccssiblo to the English student, tl^,agb it is 
rior to Matthiii as a collection of facts with reifard to the 
formal part of tho Greek language. 

II, His ‘ LaJliiagjui^/ which has been well tmnslated by 
Mr. Fisblake. ^ ’ 

IIL His ‘ Mytbalogns •/ a collection of his mythological 
and historical essays. 


The^HOst repnarkablo feature in Buttntann’s liierary cha- 
rart^rww bis willingness to give asMslance to other wnters. 
Ho lH^i®gi with assisluig BehweigbUitsi*f ; and HemdoiT, 
Biestor/Wblf, SpalduiflCf and Niebuhr, sucicpssively received 
and ackttbwleogod his valu^ybla aid. In all bis literary 
labours Buttmaiiti was distinguished for an honest and (h«- 
Vriminkling scepticism ^ithe never doubted, hovrever, but 
with a wish to find out tlfc truth, and in contrivuvg methiMls 
of fathoming a diHicnlty h'd never was exceeded in inge- 
nuity. Ills private ehaiacter w'as very amiable, and doubt- 
less Schleicp;tiuicher was justified in saying ihatHhere was 
hardly one m ibe cin le of his literary acquaijltalfes so widl 
In^wn, so unanuuously appreciated, ;uid ao entirely beloved 
be was/ 

BUTTNERI A'CE/IL a group of plants, by some bota- 
nists considered u disliuct natuial order ; by Othovs reduced 
to a section of Stevcubacem They belong to liie nialval 
alliance Exogens, and are readily known by their petals 
being bagged at tho base, their stamens partly sterile and 
petaloid, and their fruit covered wiih booked spiuv hairs. 
From Stercnliaceo) PropiT, Ihc'y di:j|i'r by the piesenie of 
petals, and their stamens not being unilefl into a column; 
Q^om Malvaecaj, ,J)y their l\vo-celled anthers and bagged 
^tals ; at^ from Lnsiopetalem, by their calyx not being 
coloured like a corolla, and Iheir jiclais not rudimentary. 
The species are I'hiefly inhabitants of tfopicail countries; 
(lu‘y partakf* of the inucilaginou.s inert, properties of Mal- 
vaceae ; their balk olteft yields a tough fibre fit for man u- 
factuie into eoidage; and (me spei ies, 3’bt‘oiiroTiKi C^acao, 
produces the sec’ds from wiiicb (lu? bullery^ and somewhat 
hitler subslanee ca]](‘d coeoa is obtained, and whicJi, mixed 
willi vanilla, forms the basis of chocolate. 



[BuUiW'ria tnodoTa.] 

1. .•» roniflclo MBftti Irom alMWijf th«t outtT pcnlayoo cul^x; iho 

niiriclud HrvlMlantHi liTi4 ill© .Sinjcd iivatw pIj'iII© 

(.taint'iib; |g th0 cidyx cut with lli** filroiieh* uUuvImmJ to il, 

f^diiuliunl of a ffowuiV Uu' oriiipn of Utc pwliil-j; -I, r * 

5. II talyx from silmv©.^ with th»* yoiuiil fnut cut lriioi.>f‘ri«irl>> oiul lha 

liooki'd huirH willf:' wlilcli U is covaied pnyi’ciunf IVoiii iti* sides , 0, It slaJnvti; 

7, Ih** ii\HTy, 

. BUTTON. TWsHweful littlq apjwn.lago to almost every 
dress is made of tieariy every variety of nia lerial. Gold, silver, 
brass, copper, pewter, mother-o* pearl, hard wooA bone, ivory* 
born, leather, paper, glass,* silk, wool, c^^tton^ linen, thread* 


1 . 
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arc all formed into buttons, and tho mauufaclure is can:ied 
on to a very j^roat extent. 

Tho varieties of thelbmi of buttons may be redueec! to 
four, viz. 1. shanks } 2. those without Shanks; 

3. those on wire moulds (or rings) ; and 4. buttons covwd 
with silk, clhtb, or other material. . 

1. MetAl buttons with filtatiks are generally punched out 
of a plate of braiw having rather less zinc in its composition 
than ordinary brass. The disks so pun(‘hed oat. after having 
their edges trimmed to take oiT the burr, are read) fur the 
shank. The shanks are made of wno by a ipbst ingenious 
machine invented by Thomason of Birminghiim. A ^o»l 
of wire is plaee<l in tin* macliino, one end of whicli grudually 
advances to u point where a pair of sbearr. cuts off a piece 
of the recjuisito length ; a stud IIilmi presses against thw 
nnddle of the piece and forces it hetueeii the two jaws of u 
vice into a slapto-liko fovtn ; Ihojawi, then coinpresh it so 
us to form the eye of tho sliank ; a lilllc huihiiier then 
strikes the end and makes it levtd, and unothor movement 
finally drops it coinjilete into a ho\. 

The slijink'^ being placed npun the di-k in their xtroper 
position, and kept theie h> a bent flat shp u( iion, a small 
X>ioctM)f solder IS pl.H cd at llie loot uf thif* sliank. In this 
fllato 100 or imae are put upnn an in-n phile and heat'a! in 
On oven till the solder runs and llxes the i.hank. Tln*\ aie 
then turned sepai'ately in a latlu‘, the <'hu<*k of the lithe 
being So formed as to allow the liuUuiis to hr pul in and 
taken out with gicat I’acilit\. "Jlie gilding jr* pirlinnied 
with an nmuleum of gold and nienmrv ahoot il,e I'on-ist- 
ence of butlcj ; five grains of gold an^ . nfiicirin ' h a gros.s 
of buttons. 

While metal Inittous, such as thi^se on siddu i dic'Ssiss, 
arc cast in moulds, containing ten or tuehe dozen, and (lie 
shanks are placed in the moulds proMous to eiisting. so 
that wlicii the buttons luc laist the shanks arc iixed at llie 
fell mo time. 

Mothei-o’-poavl buttons are cut out of the peujd bludi hv 
means of a small cjhndrical saw, i. e. a luln* of steel with 
its edge cut into teeth. This tubular saw lias a pulley un 
the tiihe, and i( is made to revolve rapidly alter the manner 
of a lathe. Tho shell i^i then pres-^od up nj’.nnsl U. and 
thus the circular disk for tho button is <juiek]y»i<:ut out of 
the bill'll ; if the .shell is thick the circid.ir ds^k may he 
split inlo two; tlie disks arc then turned in a lathe. As 
the shanks onunot be soldered in, and they would not !u<d^ 
neat if j ivetted through (ho button, a hole is tinned ahom 
half way through, the hole being wider at the bottom ihan 
at the (op, or, as it is called, doMi-tailed. Tljf‘ .stmu of the 
metal shank is just the size ol tlie sniMlcst jiart of the hole, 
and tho Mem is made a little hollow by drilling a conical 
lioUi up if. so as to leav’c (lie metal very thin at the 
edges. The .'-hjiiik lieing now put into the do\e-iailed hole, 
a shglit blow with thi' hummer spiead.s the thin edge Of tiio 
stem, under the dove t.nled edge* of tho hide, and tlu^ shmik 
In firmlv fixed. Moiiier-o'']M*arl buttons arc sometimes 
onuimented with c.xrentru* circles, flutes rad; at in g fjom the 
centre, iCe., ali oi winch arc executed in the iathe bv means 
of an cx'‘enlnc chuck and .'.hde rest. 

‘J. Ihitt njN without shanks are made of mot In r-o'-pearl, 
wood, lu ]c , metal, fee,, tlu' metal ones being stamped and 
the ico iviniecl. Tlicv' have four holes tliiough winch (lie 
threat: ]>a.ssed to fix Hu m on the garment. These holes 

ai<‘ 's mipeil in metal buttons, Imt they arc drilletl in those 
w he h are made of other malenuls. The holes are drilled 
wlnh‘ the buttons arc in the lathe; lour long drills arc 
made to converge towards tho button, and thus the Jour 
holes are all drilled at once. 

3. Buttons on wire moulds are nicrch wire rings covered 
with thread. 

4, Ca>\crcd hattoiis. Although many beautiful speci- 
mens of metal buttons have been produced Uy the maniilac- 
turcr. still nirdal buttons may be said to hi* in great mea.suro 
superseded by covered biUtoiih. The stimulus being thus 
given, u grout deal of ingi nuity has been shown in the 
manufacture hi c<»vcred buttons, and a number 

have been obtained for tho inventions : the folTovving Iw’o 
Ilians will giv« a general idea of the principles of their con- 
struction, In one plan a rnctul disk is x)unclied out of thin 
iron plate, which by subsequent punches has its edges 
turned up and then bent a little inwards: this ift done to 
Totm the body of tho button. Another smaller disk, capable 
of lying withm the edges Of the above, has fv round or oval 
hole ill the centre : this is to form the |fack. A circular 


piece of tlio stuff called florentirio ia then wrapped round 
the larger disk, and the edges brought over and pressed into 
the hollow ; the smaller disk or back is then pressed into its 
place, and then the turned-up edg^|i ,of the face being com- 
pressed on tho back, the whole becows firmly fixed together, 
and tho cloth protruding through llie hgle jin the hack 
affords the moans of fixing it to the garments In thctutltkr 
f)lan, which produces a very 'tieat button, the disk for tho 
body is Jeft Hat. and the back itj a small circular disk with a 
muiul bole 111 the centre, but the outer edge is cut into 
eight sharp triangular points like a little star. These 
puijils are bent to a little lens than a right angle to the 
dihk. so that (lie points inchne a little inwards. Besides 
these two metal disks, three x^ces of .paper aivd two pieces 
of cloth are necessary, so that the button consists of ito less 
than .'M'Vi'ii separate piecc.s, which are put together in the 
following order: — 1st. On the piece of llorcntilie which 
forms the outer covering is laid a piece of paper ol tho same 
size ; on tins the iron disk forming the body ; on this anotber 
pii'ce of paper tho same size as (lie hod) : on this another 
piece of paper erumpli d up into a little p(dlet to tudp lodbrm 
Llic shank ; on tlu.s a piece of coarse cloth ; and finally the 
metal back. In putting on the back tho lloreniiue is 
iTalluMvd up over tin* whole of the materials, and then llie 
points of the back »jie pressed info it ; and as tlie points of 
thi‘ back ati- bonl a b.ttle inwovrds (as was meiitioTied aliove', 

I the runseqneiice ol (lie pJcssine is, that they I'utor the 
cloth they bend inure and more inwards, anil thus lurm 
mght liUle hooks- winch very neatly and eficctivtdy hold tie* 
wfiulo tugcllier. The little paper pellet makes the clulii 
protrude through the hole in the h.ick, and forms the* cloth 
shank by winch it is attached to the coat. AlmoNl (lie 
\>hule of these processes arc performed by punches of various 
forms, but It ha.s esen been proposed to do the wdiole by 
ii machine, and a patent Inis been taken frir one in wbicli 
by ))1. icing Iw'o plates of iron, a roll of Hot ciitine, a roll of 
cloth, und three rolls of paper, and by setting the machine 
111 nuttion, the whole of tho seven parts ol ihis mgt'niuns 
bnltmi aic to he cut out, put m their ri'spcctivc positions, 
ami cumluncd together into a ]»t‘rfec'l button. 

A MTV beaut liul ami ly novel steel button lias 

been hiiel) pruduccd'by Mr. Barton oft In* Koval Mint. It 

intended for com t diesses, being fur too deheati* and too 
expensive for ordiruiiy puryioscs. Fly means of nioNt aei in 
roll' ihv iding luacbinery, u number of groups ol‘ fine lines 
c.ie enginved on the button, tlie giaving pouit bi'ing the 
s])hnti*i of a diamond tlie imirlune is so aceii^ato, tli.if 
U>,ooO lines con be diawn vvilhin the inch. The gionps of 
lines may be dispestnl in truiugles or hexogons, alter tho 
manner of a honevcomb, or in any utlier form at iIk* ojition 
of tin* artist, or the lines ma) he made to cross each other 
in any dircelion. The pattern is coinparativcdy of little uu- 
)KM-tanoe, the bt'auliful effect being p»odue<ul by the brilliant 
lelleetjon of (he light, which exhiliits all tho colours of tho 
ran.l’nw in phiv ful clouds like mother-o'-pcarl, or in intemo 
c<t!*'ni like the rubv or tlie emerald. 

BT-T'rON, THOMAS, one of the early arctic rmvi- 
gatoi-, was an able seaman in the reign ol‘ .Janies I., whose 
son (1 he Piiuce Henry) sc'em^ Uj havcheen his first patron. 
In ]()l‘-b about thiee years after the unhappy death of tho 
iMMgalor Hudson, the inereluints of l.omlon engaged 
Button to follow up Hudson^s discoveries yilh two ships, 
the Besolution and the Hiscovery. He was accompanied 
<ui tiiis exx't^dition by By lot and Pricket, who had sailed 
with Hudson, their experience and high quahties as seamen 
being eiJiisitlercd snllicient in tbo.sc days to outweigh tho 
fliiNpinons of their liaving partaken in ilio mutiny that dc- 
XMivcd Hudson of hlb, (.'roBsing the Atlantic, Button en- 
tered Hudson's Straus to tho south of Resolution Islands, 
and then keeping w ithout, deviation a western course, he 
reached Southampton Island. Sailint^ sifill to the west, he 
fell in with the American continent, in lat. 60® 40'. Fium 
this point of (he mam land, which he named * Ilopo 
Checked,' ho made awuy to the south, and on the If)th of 
,, August, 1612, he discovered the mouth of Nelson’s River, 
in lut. 6 7'" 10k At^his point, which subsecmenily became 
' (he chief establishment of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
Button determined to winter. To secure bis ships against 
the icebergs, ho caused strong piles tobe diivcn into the 
sea. To keep his men warm, he Jmd three large fires con- 
stantly burnipg in each Of bus vessels. Notwithstanding all 
his precantkuis, sovtnrul of the sailors dici], and he him self 
had a severe illness. Button, like Captains Frauklm, 
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Parry* and Back* wko have recently visited those inhos}- castle^ Norfolk* But these decorations are most nrobal)l> of 
pitalde regions, showed great abUUy hi amusing his men, m a datUk Art additional reseinblance to the Kotnan 
order to keep up their spirita against the depressing effaehl pilast^f itlpp^ars in these buttresses*: when they arc found 
of inactivity : he proposed to them questions comUHited’ with a narrower faco jgfojected on the broader buttress, 
with navigation and nutthematics, and thus mingled in- Castle Rising pnd l^op^ch castles contain gtjod cxatnples of 
htructioii with arausewnt On the return of spring* he Norman buttressOfl, Of early JEnglish buttresses, wbie.h 
employed hi# ships' companies in killing game, wluch was iramediatoly succeeded ihe fOrriMU** Mr. Hickman distin- 
so&undanh that 1800 dozen of white partridges werp guishes four kinds* Th^ '/irst H flat buttress, narrower 
brought in during thch* stay there. ^ than tho Norman, with mouldings niq^re delicate, but very 

The river thawed on tlie IGth of February, and in two similar to, and hardly to bi^ distingujslifed ft-om the Norman, 
months^ the sea being clear of ice, he explored ^ tho bay in The serond is a buttress projecting at times fteariy us much 
the neighhourlK>od of Nelson’s River, and named it Button s as iU breadth; nt others, more than the of tho 

Bay. He tlien went north as far as lot. G5^ and fell in with buttress. Ihese hulivcsscs soinetiines are without Set-off-;, 
a cluster of islands, which he called Mancel’fl Islumls (ni»w pr ha\e only one forming a division in tho whole height. 
Mansft^d's). Broc^^gding to" Cape Chidlcy, he discovcroii There are buttres*;es at SaUshury ^^hioh belong to this class, 
the passage betweenthat cape and Labrador, and thence aiirl are highly enriched with niches^ and decorated with 
reached England in sixteen days, in the autumn oi IGld. ornaments, but they have a vovy weak appearance. The 
Ho was thelSrst navigator that reached the eastern cioast of third kind. cor^sisU of long «ilendcr narrow buttresses, with 
America through Hudson’s Straits. It is to bo regretted aVoiisiderable protection divided into several heights. Mr. 
that ho never published an account of his voyage ; all that Rickman remarks that they are Uut common; they occur m 
we have of his journal is an extract in Purchus. The 
govommont of the clay made him a knight, but neither 
they nor the merchants of London CNcr employed him agam 
to prosecute those discoveries for which he hud shown so 
much aptitude, skill, and judgment. <Purchas, hts Pil- 
grims; Cooley, Htsf. Marxiime Ihscovertcs,) 

BUTTRESS, a projecting support to a w^all, most com- 
monly applied to churches in the Gothic style, but als(j to 
other buildings, and sometimes to mere w;ills. Buttresses arc 
usually finished with a sloping top, and divided into several 
heights, catdi of which projects less from tlu^ wall as they 
ascend : each projocUon is usually covered with a sloping 
side or sides, similar to a roof. The buttresses of Gothic 
buildings are variously decorated. Norman buUresscs, 
win ell came into use probably from the time of the decay of 
Homan architetiture* are plain broad faces slightly pro- 
jecting from the wall of the building to which they belong. 

In appearance they are very similar to the sliaft of a pilaster, 




A B ‘ c; 


A, Norman Battrcfis. B> litrdy EoiiUrilv Bumesg. C, Decorated EnsUgh 
llnttrcUn, 

from which tlmy moat probably derive their origin. The 
top of these buttresses is terminated by an inclined plane 
moulded underneath on tho front face only. The bands- 
which often occur in Norman buildings as a sort of capping 
to tho basement oi’ the wall [Basement] are often con^ 
liriucd round tho sides of the buttress, thus making the 
lower part of the buttress as it were* a pedestal lo the 
upper part, or more properly to the pilaster, la decC^ 
rated huilcUngs, Norman buttresses are son^otimes 

ited at the ouglee with columns; a» at Coetle R'Hihg 
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«omo towerj^. fourth l^irul of butUoss of this period, 
and perhaps tlie latent, k dividcfl into kta^ca or dvVisionB 
recedinp one boliind tbi^ other ; but this also is not common. 
Like all the former, it is finished \^ith a triangular :top, 
similar to tfio roof and ^Mhle ends of a huildiug. Tlicse two 
last knids ttrO very similar in charnrter. 

Mr. j;liclman i« of pj^ttion that about the closer this 
period, flyint^ buttresses >m-e first constructed, being throwii,^ 
frtnn the lIjSio aisle buttressis to the bntire&s of the nave 
and choir.'' litP cites Salisbury and Chieheslor cathedrals 
an examples. * Karlv Enj^lish huitresses l^ve jrfiuerally 
pyramidal tops ; the sides of these buttresses are sonietimos 
splnyw at the edi^es, with pedestaldlke basen. The shaft 
also’ is at times divided into one or tnore divisions, as at 
Jaiicoln. 

Beverley ininster^flias cohiimis at the audit's of the bht- 
tre.ssO'i, with a niehe in the pyramidal liead. Tho decorated 
English buttresses which suereiHled ilie-^e present many 
varieties : llu‘V (exhibit some of the loading featuroj:! of tboir 
predecessors, but are generally highly eiinehed. These 
butirosses, when used at llu^ angles of biiildings, arc often 
applied diiigoiially to tin; angle, Mr, Rickman observes 
that the decorated buttress is lirushed in a \ ariety of ways ; 
‘some sloyie under the cornice, some just through ii, and 
some run up through the battlement and are finisbod with 
pnina(d(‘S ol' various kinds.’ He mentions three examples 
of neb buttresses of the decorated style ^ one in the we^t 
front of York minster, another at the east end id’ Howden 
church, Voikshirc; a third at the east end of Walsinghum 
priory. 'I'liis last is almost in the perpendicular style, 
which inimodiatoly followed the decorated. decorated 

buttresses arc clinched with pannels, niches, and a variety 
of orriument.s- Perpendie.ulur Eiigli.sh buttresses, used ex- 
ternally , vary but little from those which preceded them, 
except as to the freedom of design, m winch they are in- 
ferior. The triangular or roofed heads arc seldom list tl. 
Mr. Riekmiin observes that there are few largo buildings of 
this last period without Hying buttresses ; and also that the 
small l)UtiresHes of tins stvle atlmdied to screen-work, stall- 
w'orU, and niches are different from any befor(3-»tist^d, and 
mark llie ]ieriod distinctly. Octagonal turrets are some- 
times useil us buttresses, as in Henry VH.\s cbojiel at 
Westminster, from winch spiiiig tbo Hying buttresses. 



[Flying ButtrefK, fVoin Uoury VII W^itn luster.} 

The most suporb of this kind ever executed in this country 
belong to this edifice. For aNarietyM>f details relative to 
buttresses, Wo refer the reader to Rickman's * Attempt to 
discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England from tho 
Conquest to tho Rcibrraalion.' Britton’s ‘ Ecolesiststical Ar- 
chitectiire' ccmtains several good examples of buttresses. 

BUTYTHC ACH.) occurs not only in butter, but in the 
gastric juice and unno. In onler to obtain it, butyrate of 
Oruytes (which is formed by n Jedious process) m to be 
mixed with one and-a-third^iime its weight of pbosphoHc 
neid of specific gravity 1* J2 ; the butyric acid set free, re- 
dttssolves iu the liquor, which is to be repeatedly shaken 


with mther to'Tftombine witli the butyric acid; the ®ther 
being distilled with a gentle heat, butyric acid remains. 

The properties of this a<^ld that it iu a colourless liquid , 

Its smell IS acid, pene train ig^iiStd analogous to that of rancid 
butter. Its taste is acrid and biti^, with a sweetish after- 
taste, like tliat of nitric aether. Its specific gravity at 75"^ 
Fahrenheit is 0*9765. It remains fluid at IfiJ Fahrep^ieit. 
Its boiling point lu lower than that of water. It cohjbines 
with water, and with anhydrous alcohol, rother, and fixed oils, 
in all pi-oportions. When ^exposed to the air it evaporates 
gradually ^ ilhout leaving any residue. When distiljed it 
ahsorhs the oxygen of the air in tho retort, and docomposeM, 
leaving coaly mutter. 

It is composed nearly of 

(’iirbon fi'i'.'l or 8 ecmivalents. 

Oxygen or 3 „ 

Hydrogen 7*1 or 6 „ 


100*0 

Butyric* acid combines with dilforent bases to form various 
butyrates ; they arc all artificial compounds, and no one is 
applied to any use; instead therefore of giving an a<^*punt 
ot the individual salts, their general jiropertic^ only Mill be 
mentioned. When dry they are usually inodorou.s, hut 
if moist they emit a smell of butter. When the diy salts 
arc subject cd to a strong heat they arc decomposed, and 
yield carburetted hydrogen gas, carbonic acid gas, and 
an empyrcumiitic oil, ot an orange-yellow colour and an 
aromatic odour, while the base of the salt is left mixed with 
charcoal. These salts arc easily lecogniycd by tlu* cbarac- 
teristie odour of butyric acid, wliich is emiltod when a verv 
small quantity of the salt is moistened with concctitrated 
sul]jhuric acid. 

BUTYRIN E, a peculiar oleaginous matter, discovered 
by Chevreul, in huitor, in wdnch it exists combined with 
oleine and steanne, and a very small quantity of butyric 
acid. In order to prepare it, butter niiisl bo first scpuiateil 
from butter-mdk l>y melting and pouring it off, and tho 
butter thus purified is to be allowed to cool voi^ slowly in 
a deep porcelain vessel, and lluni it is to bo exposed for home 
I days to a leiiiporalurc of 60“ Fahrenheit : by this treatment 
I a large quantity of steanne is sepurati d, crystallized in small 
I grains, and an oil pound is obtaiiicd, which is to be 
carefully filtered, and then put into a glass vessel witli an 
equal weight of alcohol of specific gravity 0 ' 796, aiul kept 
at the tmnperature of 60^. The mixture is to be frequently 
shaken during 24 hours, and then the alcohol is to be poured 
off, and tlie insoluble portion sot aside. By oarefulR distdlmg 
the alcohol, an oil rich in butynne is left, but as ifls shghtl} 
acid it is to be treated with carbonate of magnesia : the butv- 
rate of magnesia thus funned being very soluble ui water, is 
readily separated ; the ronuuiiiiig fatly matter is then to he 
treated with alcohol, and this being distilled the butjrine is 
left pure. 

The properties of butyrine are. that ut 06^ it is very fluid, 
'«r>d it congeals at about 32®. Its smell ro.seinblcs that of 
Ijoated butter. It is ^^^nierally yellowish, hut this colour is 
not essential, for soiuo kinds of butter yield it almost colour- 
less. Us specific gravity js 0*908 ; it is insoluble in water ; 
hut alcohol of speinfie gravity 0*822, when boiling, dissolves 
it in all proportions. When two parts of butyrine are com- 
bined with ten parts of boiling alcohol, the mixture on cool- 
ing becomes turbid; but when twehc parts of butyrpte are 
similarly treated with the same quantity of alcohol, tho 
mixture remains traii.sparent even after it has become cold. 
During distillation the alcoholic solution becomes very 
slightly acid ; ami the residue contains traces of butyric 
acid. Butyrine readily saponifies, and is then converted 
into glycerine, and butyric, capric, caproic, margaric, and 
oleic acids. 

BUXAR, a fortified town in the district of Sbahabad, 
province of Bahar, situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
in 25® 33' N. lat. and 83^" 57' E.long., about CO miles below 
the city of Benares. Tho fort is built on an eminence 
whhdi projects into tbo river, the works are kept in good 
repair, and there is constantly an English garrison in it. 
The place is princip*ally eelebratod as the scene of one of 
those victories by which the British power in India was 
secured. The Mogul chiefs Snja nd Dowlah and Coasirn 
Khan wore encamped here wiLli an army computed at 
40,000 men, when, on the 23rd October, 1 764, they were 
uttaiiked aiKUcompletely i*outed by 856 European and 6215 
native troops under Mnjor (afterwards Sir Hector) Munro. 
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Upwards of 2000 of the Mogul troops foil in iho battle, and <Vont and sides ofthe building, was dug out of a (quarry no., 
many more were drowned iu their flight across a bridge of a w^le distant. 

bouts thrown over the Ganges. The force of feJuja ud At tho W. end of tbo Creseeut, and ncaily adjoining it 

Dowlah. who was tbOn pto only Mogul chief possessing any is the old haj^, the most antient huihhng in the lower part 
considerable power, being thus destroyed, the emperor was of Buxton, Imx’ing been erected iu the reign of Khzabelh, 
thrown into the power of the English, and on the day fob by the earl of i^Sluwsbury, in \y|^e custody Mary, queen 
lowing the battle applied to Major Munro for protection. of.Scote, was placed. In one df her visits to Buxton, the 
(Mill^ Hut, of British queen occupied apartments in this building which are still 

BG^XIN A, a vegetable alkali obtained from the box-tree shown us hers, on one of the windows . of which are 

{Buxus semper virens)* It is Aifiieult to procure this sub- scratched the lines said to have been written by her on her 

stance colourless ; and it has generally tho ajl^carance of departure. 

a trauslucid deep hrown-coloured mass. Its taste is bitter, Utixiona. cu\i.i.« cficbriiW tu.Tniuo Jymphm, 

it excites sneezing, and is insoluble m water, but is dissolved p'^sHuu non tt<U ainia, vuic. 

in sniall quantity by alcohol and cotlier. It acts as otlior ' nu.vidn, f.uowt-ii! no vuur 

alkalies on reddened litmus paper, and forms neutral salts Xhy umoui loj. id m reams « « vei 

with the acids, which are more bitter than tho base itself; Tins house was considorubly enlarged in 10 70, and though 
and tile solutions give gelatinous white precipitates with inferior to the.moredcushionabb^ holds in tho Cresetmt, is 
))otasli. Sulphate of buxina crystallizes confusedly. This preferred by many faniilies on account of its ha\iug hatha tor 
alkali is conUiiied in c\ery part of tho box-trw, and the both ladies and gonllcincri fitted up williin its walls. There 
Intrk givi’S nearly one per cent, of it. are also warm and showed* batlis, besides a bath for the 

BJJXTON, a market town and chapelry, in tho parish of gruluitous use of the poor, 

Bakewetl, and in the county of Derby, with I'Jll inhahilants. The public baths lU Buxton are very imtncrous, and arc 
siurateil 111 mat part of Derbyshire called the High Peak, Atted up with every iiUcnlion lo the convcniciiee of llic 
iu the hundred of High Peak, on the high road from visiters. The common tepid baths all lie iDgt thtM* at tbo 
Derby lo Manchester, 33 miles N.W. from Derby, 20 miles W. end of the Crescent, forming a purl of the lower slory. 
S. from Manchester, 22 miles N.W. from Matlock, and 159 Besides a public bath, around tv\«i sides of which are nun.e' 
miles N.W. by N. from London. Its baths have been cele- rous dressing-rooms, Iberc are two jirivate baths for geiille- 
bnited from the tune of* the Homans. men, and the same number lor ladies. At the opposite end 

Tbo town is situated in a deep valley or basin, surrounded of the Crebitent, adjoining the pia//as, iiro two hot baths, 
b) bloalv bills and extensive tracts of mo()rland. It w^ould and vapour and slnwer baths, all lioalcd by e tocim, w hicji 
bo entirely enviioned with mountains but for the narrow are supplied from what is called Binglianrs well. Most of 
ravine down which tho river Wye Hows on its way to the tliesc are lined with white marble, and the tcnipcraluie of 
DerW'eiit, parallel with the liigh road which leads to Bake- the hot baths is mo.>t uccuralclv adjusted by an ingenious 
W'ell. Axf on the Leek road, 3 miles from Buxton, is, contrivance for the introduction of cold and hot water, 

next to Kinder-srout, the highest mountain in the N.W. At Ihc extreme end of the town, on tho Maccicsfield 
of i>erb)slnre, being 1000 feet abo^e the valley m which road, is a cold bath, said to be of tho same tcnLi>cratii]o as 
BuxUm Crescent stands, and 2100 feet higher than the town the waters at Matlock tOO” Fuhrenheitj^. 
of Derby. Prom this mountain four rivers issue in opposite The well at which the water is biqjplied to those w’bo 
directions-— t lie Wyc;, the Do^e, the Goyte, and tho Dean, resort toil is in a small building, m the stylLM)f u Gr<‘<'iaii 
Clu^e 7’or, a perpendicular and stupendous rock of lime- temple, in front of Urn W. w'lng of the Crescent. In tho 
stone. 300 foot high, is situated iieartlic village of Wormlull, centre of thus tasteful hnilding, called St. Ann's Well, is a 
ami about ,'} miles from Buxton. A few mill's farther is Jfa/;/ W'hite marble basin, into winch tbo water issues from the 
yVy/', 1300 feet above the \alley in which it .stands; and a spring. H> the side of tins basin i.s a double puiii)), troiii 
liltlo K., the still higUor peaki of Wm hill and Lvischill, which either but or cold wMter may lie piociireil within a 
wdiich nia)' bo di.stinguishod by their forjii from all tho few indies of each other. The spring flows at the rate of 
inonutaiiis iu the county. Tin? sterility which once forinid 00 gallons a minute, the W’ater being .somewhat colder than 
the chief feature in the scenery round Bvixloii is fast dis- the waters at Bath, but warmer than those of Matlock and 
up[)eann^ Kxlen»jive waiods and phllltatlon^l now clothe Bristol. 

the sides and summits of many of the neiglibouring Besides what is properly called the BnXton water, there 
hills. is a chalybeate spring of a rough strong luslc, issuing from 

Buxton consists of two parts, the old and the new town, a chalky stratum on the N. side of the river \Vyc,at llie side 
The former .stands upon unich Ingher ground than the of the turnpike-road behind tho Crescent, o\cr which a neat 
biller, and has still the remains of a cross in tho centre of stone structure has been erected by the duke of Devonshire, 
the markot-place. The main street is wide, and contains a to preserve it for the uso of visiters. Mixed with the other, 
few good inns and lodging-houses, but the buildings in this w liter proves purgative. 

gcnciAl aro old and low. This w^as formerly the only eii- Tho public walks at Buxtou, of vvbicb there is great 
trance from the \V. into Buxton, uAUl a new* road was rnado variety, are laid (Uit with much taste, and ornamented with 
a few years ngo, which avoids the old town and joins the shrubs and plantations. 

London road at the church. The new part of the town nmy The environs of Buxton abound with natural curiosities 
be said to licgin at the Chescent and to stretch along the and romantiij ecenery. Tlio high perpendicular crags on 
Bakewcll road, tho buildings of which form a handsome tho Bakew ell road, bordering the valley of the AVyc, make 
cnivanco to the town on that side, and afford many pleasant it the most interesting, as it is the most accessible of all tho 
residences to lSio.se who seek more privacy than can be had scenery in the immediate vicinity'of Buxton. At llic dis- 
at tho public* hotels. ^ tance of about half a mile, in a different direction, are the 

The Crescent at Buxton i.s ki tho form of a segment of a limestono quarries and Pool’s hole. The latter is a cavern 
ch'clc. Tho basement story is a rustic arcade, forming a of considerable dimensions in a limestone rock, contracted 
piazza 7 feet wide within. Over the arches a balustrade in its entruuoo, but spacious in the interior. Its roof and 
runs along the whole building. Above the piers are Doric sides arc covertxl with stalactites, one of w*hich, more re- 
pilasters that support an ornamental architrave and cornice, markable than tho rest, about the middle of tlie cave, is 
which 18 termiimled by another balustrade, in the centre of called ‘the llileh of bacon.’ flere tho cave again coii- 
which, cut out of stone, aro placed the arms of the Cavendish tracts, but beyond it becomes wide and lofty as far ns a largo 
family. This oxlonsivo aud elegant structure is three massy column of stalagmite denominated ‘ the Queen of 
stories high, and contains 37S windows. It comprises tw*o Scots’ pillar,’ from a tradition that she stopped at this point, 
hotels, a library, an assembly-room 75 feet long, and u news- The further end of tho cavern, comprising about lOti yards, 
room, besides the baths and a few private residoneca. Tho ismot very accessible* The whole length is 560 yards. The 
stables, as eomploto and extensive as tbe Gfcscent itself, sides of the mountain ftre partly occupied with dwellings, not 
occupy a largo site of ground on thoj^ill behind iho chiefi built, but excavated out of the ashes which have been 
structure, but divided from it by the main road. They are thrown here from tho liine-kilns. A eonsiderablo^tjuan- 
built in a circular form, and have a covered tide 160 yard.s tity of hmc ii burnt hero, dud dent into ditfrtfttit 
round. This immense jiile of building was erected by the the Peak hhrest mllwHy. which is near. At a 

duke of Devonshire, in 17SJ, at a cost of 120,000/. from the mountain beneath which is Pool's holft# 

Tlie stone employed in the foundations and inner w alls calleil * Diamond Hill,' from its furnishing speoituens of 
found near the spott and the Ane ^eestono, used im the juartzofan hexagonal shape, which are known by the name 

No. 348 . [THE PENNY CyCLOP.«DIA.] 
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of 15x1x1% dlatnoods, llie \vbiiest of A^lvlcli btWo ttxe pro- 
perty of ciiltinijr About 5 miles froin lluxloxi, at Bar- 

mour Clough, by the Rirle ot the roai ]eadm|» to Custlotoii, 
ijS aa in terra ittewt spriie^, calTbd ohhiuf? and flowing 
woU.’ The water issues m difTefo’iit (piantiti^Tand at irro- 
polar intervals^ ourof several openings by th^side of a small 
pool or basm. In dry seaj^ns scveial weeks elapse \yitnout 
any How into the well ; whilst at other times the \vat<^1* flows 
oru’O ill twelve hours, aometitnes every lioii»* and occasion- 
ally three hi an hour. A gurgling noise is heunf 

when it flows, which rontinues for 4^ minute*,. In the 
space oi one iniinite 23 bog'^iicads have been discliargod. 
This ennons phenomenon is supposed to be occasitmcd by 
there being a n'scrvuir of water in the hill above, from the 
lower part of whicli a duet rises to some height, but not so 
high t-he roservoir, and afterwards descending to the well 
at the foot of the hill, acts on the princijde of the .siph<*n, 

Tlic roeks about Buxton consist of beds of limestone and 
of lava or'' toadstone, which he alteniiUely one \ipoa the 
other. In many parts of the county there are three beds of 
each, wliich are many yards thick. There are many shops 
in the place lor the sale of the mineral productions of the 
Piiak, tnanulaclurcd into viirious ort,icle> (j 1' ornarnonj and 
use, hesidof? fossils and specimens of natural cuno?:tt^*s. 
Among these is a iMNiuliful dcnominateil ‘ Blue JoTin,’ 
fonncily nserl in repairing the roads, hut iimv worked into i 
the most elegant vases, and porehuvscd at the expense of 
forty guineas a Ion, This spar is found near the Shivering 
MoupUon, in tin* noighbourliood oftlayilelon 

Tlic church in Buxton is an elegant inod\H*n oditice, jpuilt 
in 1812 hy tlie duke of Devon shin', its patrtr,, uljoining to 
which is a large Ini rial-ground. Tiie living is a. perpetual 
cuKicy ill the dioceso of Jnclifield. The InnUling formerly 
used as a church is now converted into a school upon Dr. 
Bell’s plan, having endovvmenls w Indi amount to 0*1/. per 
annum. There ate jdiu es of worship in Buxton foi Pies- 
byteiians, Indepciideutis, ami W’c'-loyan Methoi lists. 

The market is lield on SiLluvdriN ; and the fairs on Fell. 
3r(h April 1st, and iMay 2nd, besi<k‘S a caltle-lhir on the 8th 
of Sepl. The town is m (Ik; honour of Tuthurv. duchy of | 
Lancaster, and within the yansdi(‘(i<ui of a c.jiirt held at ’ 
Tuthui') every third Tuesday, tor the recovery of di'bis 
•nndin- 40 shillings. 

The niinilier <d' visilci,^ at Buxton vaiies front 12, (‘00 to 
14,000 aiiunally. 7'here are acrominodalions for i.'iOO at 
one time. The soasi.u commem’es in June, and ends in 
October. 

BUXTON WATERS. Hie waters of Buxton belong 
to the northern or Derhyslnrc thermal springs, which h.uo 
a lower li'niperaUiri* than those of the southern or Glouces- 
tershire and Somersetshire group, except Bristol. They 
arc of the calcareous (dass of mineral waters, and rise m a 
YiiUey situated on tin* west lalge of the great lanestoiie 
range, which extends through llie county of Deihy from 
Castloton southwards, < omj>ri&ing what is termed the Peak 
Forest. Tile surface t|f tins district is orv-upied, according 
to Farcy, \> tiie outcrop of four strut, ol limestone .mkI 
tlii'ce beds of amygdaloid or loadstone, inici posed ludwern 
the liuK^stonc strata; hut it should be observed that this 
divi'-i av uf the limestone by ri'gular beds of tuadstoue, has 
bee. -itoullv denied and at prcvseiit is not generally na-eivod, 
A'‘.' to the upper stnitum ot limestone is a eoarsc sand- 
!sr ..10 or milbtLino grit, considered by many as the infe- 
Wur lied of llie coni formutioii, \^hi<•h occupies the whole 
countr) K, and N. of this district. Buxton i.s inmiedialuly 
to tlie S. of the outgoing of the lowest stratum of limestone. 
The limestone, wliieli is of a whitish or yellowish colour, 
ia full of encviuites, madrepores, and other organic ro- 
luiuns. The dircclinn .)f the strata ni generally N. and 
S. A vemaikahle fault i? observed in the valley of the 
Derwent at Matlock ; the upper bod of limestone on the 
woBteru side of the valley is brought dow n below the second 
bed on the E., and the upper bed of tiiadstonc on the one 
side is m^avly on the .same level with the second bed on 
the other. The fault is saifl extend N. as far as Bux- 
ton, where it takes a N.W. direction to North Bradwcll, 
and terminates at i.itton ticar Tidcstvell ; but both the 
direetion^and of this fat.U have been much dispujted. 

Jt is ill the course of thi^. fault that the thermal sprmgs 
of Barton and ’Matlock arc found. That of Buxton p(js- 
8C3se» the higher 'jOTiperaiure, viz. 82^ Fahr., which never 
\arioB at any hour of the day or season of the year. 
Tliis water has "been l©i>g celebrated for its medicinal 


^irlucs, Ij^ jisrihore wmarkaBh fo» the nature of its gaseous 
impregnations than for the quantity or nature of its saline 
iitgr^dients. By a recent axi^ysis it appears to cohtaiu 
only ir» grains of solul cowteisi^ iu each wme-gaUou. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Oairdner its compositipn is — 


Of gaseous contents-^ 

Cubic incL«ii, 
per GftUoti, 

Carbonic acid • * t * 

1‘50 

Nitrogen • * • • • 

4'fl4 


0*14 

Of solid contents— « 

Graiuii, 

Ilydrocfilorato of magnesia . 

per Isttlloo. 

» *58 

IS soda • 

Sulphate of lime . , , 

2'40 

► *60 

Carbonate of lime • . 

10*4C 

Extractive matter and vegetable fibres 

*50 

(Lus^) • • • • « 

•52 


15*00 


Owing lo the quantity of calcareous matter, the water is 
hard. \jLi sparkles a little when first received at the fo%pt. 
It is ext^edingly elear, and does not become turbid by long 
cxpo.-tui*e to tbe air. Over the bath a stratum of vapour 
bover'., wbieh is more or less dense according to the stale 
of the w^ealher and the degree of attention paid to the 
ventilation of the apartment. The chalybeate spring con- 
tains about half a grain of carbonate of iron in each gallon, 
and is a soft water. 

The waters issuing from the warm spring are employed 
both internally ami externally. A course of the water 
internally is generally taken at the sumo "lime a.s the 
baths are used; but in some habits of body the oms 
mode only is admissible. Persons of the sunguitioous 
temperanumt, I'speeially if plethoric, can rarely take the 
waters intijrnally, without at least previously undergoing 
some preparatory treatment, — either venesection, cupping, 
or the use of purgative medicines. During all ucute 
iiillainraatory diseases they n^ust he avoided ; and though 
'seryr beneficial to persons subject to gout and rheu- 
matism, the waters must not be employed either when an 
attnek of the disouKSO is approaching, or while much pam of 
the joints remains when the disease is receding. Persons 
HI whom the digestive organs are feeble, either naturally or 
from tbe efl'cets of what is termed gtxxi living, derive, in 
goncral, much benefit from tho internal use of these waters. 
In most cases they should be taken early in tho morning, 
after the bath, if these two modes he employed aimuUaue- 
ously. The quantity lo be used should not at first exceed 
half a pint, taken in tW’o equal portions, a quarter of an 
hour (during which the invalid will walk along tho terrace 
when practicable) being allowed to intervene between * the 
two glasses. About noon tho same quantity should be 
again taken, observing similar rulos. Some patients are 
however obliged to restrict themselves to its use during the 
firenoon, omitting the morning dose. No one should ex- 
^'ced a pint and a half in the course of each day, 

Tlie chalybeate w’ater is sometimes used nt the, same 
titae, and it is said that a mixture of the two forms a pur- 
gative draught. Upon the proprkdy of using the chalybeate 
at any })enod during his stay, tlio invalid must consult bis 
medical adviser on the spot. It ought never to bo ysod as 
;i common drink, more particularly by persorfs of a pli^horic 
habit of body'. 

Tho warm baths may be eraploy^od even by tho most 
delicate nersons, provided bathing in any form he proper. 
At first the slay in tho bath should not exceed one minute, 
as the plunge is tho most beneficial part of the proces.s. 
The time may bo gradually extended, but should never 
exceed fifteen minutes. "Where a general bath cannot be 
borne by gouty or rheumatic patients, pumping the w'ater 
upon tho affected joints is frequently highly efficacious in 
reducing the swelling and resioring Ilexibility. During tho 
use of the baths no mercurial mouieincs Of any'kipd should 
be taken, unless xinder the direction of o^'compoUmt medioal 
adviser on the Bpot. (Farey‘8 Derbyshire; Gairdner on 
•Mineral Springs; penman, Saunders, Scudamore.) 

BUXTON, JEnBDlAH, was born at Blpton, near 
Chesterfield, about tbe year 1705. His grandfather had 
b<x?n clergyman of the parish^ and his father was school- 
master of the same place ; hut .Tedediah was so illiterate 
that he cohld not even Write, and his mental faculties, with 
one exception'; were pf^ low order. £b) possessed, however 
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rerdatkableiis^Uity ia pejSPoi:|airtff arithmMicalcaSculatio^ft; titeratii)rc, and the of tliouj leatninfr ina^ 

at)<l jw^hen ho fairly undoratWt a problem, winch iti,waa iie^^r betn disputed. Ky the RomAiiists in' thovr 

not easy for him to do ifjLwas a little complicated, h^\ have been estoeined too , .much addicted torRiildhuicuil 
solved it with "ivohderful raf^tyl He was' altogether inca- fancies, and in tbo^ coutroversy respecting the Hebrew 
pable of looking into th^ relations of things, excoj^t with points, their ttp^pusal of thfci has been a fireqhcnt object gf 
respect to the number of parts of which they were composed, attack. ^ 

After hearing a sermon he knew nothing more of it than Of the elder Buxtorf, however, scholars, such as Vossius 
that it contained a certain number of words, which he bad and Casaiihom spoke with the highest enciomium, and .rg‘^cjdi. 
counted during its delivery. If a period of tune were men- ^Scahger expressed himscir tlm#— that he 9J,igbt tu ho 
tioned he bhgan calculating wfe number of mmutea which sidcred the muster of the Rabbins, tluit hc^as the only nuui 
it included ^ and if the ||0e of any object were ucscribed, ho who understood the Hebrew language thoroughly, aiul that, 
would tit onoe compute n^bw many hair’s -breadths it con- notwithstanding his own grey beard, ho would glndly be 
tainecl. His ideas were comparatively childish : and bis come his scholar, 

mind was only stored with a few constants which facilitated RtiXUS, the gon\ts of phi nts w hose sjiccies aflTorditlie 
Ms calculations : such as the number of minutes in a vear, valuable hardwood called Box It is remarkable botani- 


and of hair’s-breadths in a mile. His system of mental 
arithmetic waa not founded upon any sound principles ; in 
fact b^ could scarcely be said to have a system. He would, 
for instance, in order to ascertain the product of 478 multi- 
plied by loo, proceed jirst to multiply it by 5 and then by 
2(i>Jnstead of at onefc adding a couple of ciphers. ^ 

:^His condition in life appears tq, have been cither that of 
a small land-owner or a day-labourer ; but probably the 
former. Having a strong desire to see the king, he walked 
up to London to gratify this wish ; hut from some circum- 
stance or other ho did iml see him. During his stay in the 
metropolis Jedcdiah was been by several members of the 
Royal Society, who examined him. Tie w'a^ taktm to hoe 
Garrick fn Richard HL, and during the perfonnaneqv (k*cu- 
pied himself in counting the number of words which each 
of the actora made use of ; tJie quantity oi stejis iu a dance ; 
bqt he acknowdedged that the instrumental inubic, with its 
complication and variety of sounds, hadh^d ins skill. In 
June, 1754, a portrait of Buxton appeared in the * Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.’ with a short account of his lite, whudi is 
probably the most luitlieritic of any of the notices which 
have been jiublished concerning him. Ho is rcqi resisted 
in the print us being in his .pUh year. Glov»ir. in (u!^ ‘ Tlis- 
tory of Derbyshire,’ states tSat he was hoin in 170'V, but is 
unable to give the exact (muo of Jqs d(>ut.h, winch however 
occurred between 1770 and 1780. He nnus marriod, and 
had ii family. 

BUXTORF, a family eclehratcd for its uttainraonts m 
Hebrew literature. John Buxtorf was born on Ghrist- 
mas-day, 1564, at Capien iu Westphalia, of which ])lace Ins 
father was C*^lvinist minister. IIo was educated at Nlarhurg 
and Herbojn, under Xhscator, an<l afterwards received in- 
slructiorrft at Bdle and Geneva from Grynosis and Theodore 
Beza, He occupied the Hebrew chair at Bale for J8 years 
of his life, and so attached was he to that University, that be 
declined many advantageous offers of a similar occupation 
both at Saumur and at Leyden. Besides maintaining a large 
correspondence with all who were skilled iu the leading ob- 
ject of his research, he lodged and supported in his house 
many learned Jews, with whom he familiarly conver.sed, 
during his leisure hours, respecting their language. Ho 
died, September 13th, 1629, after having publislied, besides 
many separate tracts, more than one * Grammar’ and Lexi- 
con ' of the Hebrew and Chaldee longues, a * Cnncordanco,' 
and a ‘Hebrew Bible’ with the notes of the Rabbih’i. 

John, son of the preceding, was born at Billc, August 
and exhibited precocity so remarkuldo, that in 
his rourthyear it is said that he understcMxl German, Jjalin, 
and Hebrew ; a statement doubtless greatly exaggerated. 
After cultivating Hebrew, in France, Germany, and Italy, 
ho succeeded his father irt Bdle, 16J0, where he died, August 
16th, 1664, .Besides collecting, augmenting, and editing 
many of his father’s works, he w'as the author of several 
original troutises on Hebrew literature. 

John Jah^s, son of the preceding, like bis father and 
grandfather, was "professor of Hebrew at B61o, whore 'ho 
was born September 4lli, 164.5, und died April 1st, 1704. 
He travelled in Holland, Franco, and England, and was 
rooeived every 'v^^o with honour, especially at Cambridge. 
He printed nothi^ in Ms lifetime but a preface to his grand- 
father's work entitled 'Tiberias,’ which is an historical 
and critical vindication of the Masorethic points, the origin 
of which ho assigns to Esdnis. But me left bchihd him 
many MSS, connected with Rabbinical Uteraturo. Ano- 
ther John, nep^w to the above, was also professor of the 
Oriental languages at Beile, and died in IfSSlit leaving a 
soif to distingujslj Itoaelf by einjjJ^^lfearning. 

The works of thoBuxtorfs greatly tidvanced the pruferess 


cally^ as being the mo^l Tinrthf*rn ikib(>r(?^<vnit j>h»nt of the 
natural ord<u**Eiij)horhiacem. all tin: tioc s of winch ore 

confinetl to mild or ti opic' il idiinatos. IK t'ssi utuil chfiractor 
i.r, to have botli tlie male and I'eniale ilcuNeis iiyjoii ihc same 
individual; a three or fourparled culyv ; in utvvo- 

lobod scale and four stamens placed ntund the rudiment of 
an ovary ; iu ihv /rz/tal^w' three sin.dl stales, llm\c styles, 
blunt stigmas, and a thrce-honicd, three’ celled, mx- 
seaded capsular fruit. 

The only Iwo certain sjieeies cU'c /> s/^}/,'y('rrtr(*?{Ji fiiul IK 
J.io/**a/ it'll. Tlu! former or eominoi! ho\ joriiis w large ever- 
green husli or simdl Iree, common all o\('r the ?outij of Eu- 
rope, from Sjjain to Constaii1iu<»ple, and rcacdnng even so 
far Oh the north of Persi.i. In tins ewuuti} it is iuily4bun(l 
on eludky Irdls. Mnny vant^l les are known in gar- 

dens, the mu.sj- reinai'kahle of which is the dwui f-box, so 
much n«e(l for th»‘ edgiuL's of walks. ]Jotween this and the 
urboiescent ibrm th(‘ ddlereticc is so gieut, liiat one \vn»)ders 
ho^' Uio) can lie both the same speeu'st,^ and Miller and 
otluMs have even eonsideu'd tliein distinct. Bui l)e G-an- 
dalle slates, that th<‘wd<l plant in I^'ranco is very variable 
m f.ize, rising in some ]>laoes to Iho height of 15 or 20 feet, 
and in roek) localities nol exiu'cding .J led. It i.s from the 
arhorescent Bin n^ sem))f>rvirt'}ts' that box-wood is obtained. 
Forthe turner, tor matlH inalicul instrument?,, and especially 
for th(‘ uses oi’ the wood-engi aver, it is invaluable. T1 
Freneh ernplov it Ihr coal-hullons, ike. ‘The value of the 
box-wood sent fioni S|)ani to Paris vs repuited to amount to 
iib(»ut 10,000 francs u vi'iir. In 1815 the box'-trees (lit 
down on Boxhiil, Ueiir Dorking in Snrrejy, prodecod ujiwards 
of 10 , 000 /.' (MaiTiilloeli, Dirt, o/' (Jreat quantilies 
are unperted from Turkey, and of fine qinility. This wood 
sells 111 the London market (in iiom 7/. to j4/. a ton, the 
duty of 5/. ii Ion ne luded. Tlio lea\ es bine Ikmui emjdiiyed, 
medicinallv, as a ionic, a sulistirutc tbi Pcrnviini bark. 

Thixus Ihdrancu, ihe Mapnea I'ox, is a handsomer plant 
than the other, with broader lea\es, and a mere rapid 
growth; but it is niucli more impatient of cold. Plant.*; of 
It limvi'ver li\o m tlie neighhtnn ho(*d of London without 
protpctum. It i", found wn hi in the neiglibourliood ofJJmdi 
in Majorca, on tin* hilK, at the hei^hit of 1500 leet ; gnd it 
also occurs almndant!}’ on Mount (hdatzu, whore it is 
mingled with tin* j) dinctlo, but not hi great masses. tCuia' 
bessiVles.) AV<' bud noUiuig in bt'oks concerning^tbu qualify 
of Its wood ; but th(T<' is le.ixou tfi suppose* tliat H part at 
least of the Sjiauish and 3’iirkey box-wood is funiislied by 
this species. ^ 

BUZZARD. [F/vi.chNin.^.:.] 

BUZZARD'S BAY, a bny on the south (-oust of the 
Slate of MussacliLi'.el t?, I ' , S. The peninsula n( Barn- 
staple projecis in tie* form (O' n hoot, the jioim of winch, at 
C:q>e Cod, i'-' curved likf* aram'shnrn ; Bu/zard's Bay forms 
what may be termed tin* top or opening of the hoof, "The 
neck ol’ land which connects tin* pi'innsula Yilh the rei^t of 
Massachusetts, between (’ape Cod Ibi) and flu^ head of 
Buzzard’s Bay, is only uhout lour mih“* in hreudtli. J'liis 
bay was entirely iro/.en over <*;u-ly in behruary, 1 8‘UJ, a i ir- 
cumstunce which lias not hai^penod lor many \o:ir*.. In 
the liarh\>ur the ice was from eiglit to tvielvi* inclu*'-' iliick. 
Tiic pnrnlkd of about 41^ 3. T, and the nuTidiau of 71' 15'" 
W., interReoi each other ni Buzzard's Bay. 

^YBIAJS.'iMi aniient town ol' Pbamuda, now <‘allcd Jo- 
bOT, and situated tmnrly half way betuiN ii Tiipoh and Boi- 
lout. by #IG sea-coast, and at '^he fool of o numntain w^hieli 
is one (if the lower range of Libarms. ‘ Hie lown is cirtoloiSed 

a wall, Rome parts of wbipdi fqipour to be of (ho tlfio of 
orusadors. There fs a small (‘astlo,>iu which ihe ^tnir 
Beshii: elf prmoa of tho Druses keeps about fi^ty men, 
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(Burckhftrdts Travels in Syria, 1812.) The celebrated 
Jewish writer Philo was a native of Pyblus. This, place was 
once famous for the temple of Adorns# (Maundrell* Jour- 
ney fro7n Aleppo to Jerusalem.) 



[Coin of Byblvi."* lirit. Hub. Copper. ISOfifr] 

BYLAW. Bylaws arc Ihc private rcp^ulations of a 
; society or corporation, iij^reod upon by the majr»r j>art of its 
members, for purposes of sclf-f^ovcrnment, or for more con- 
venionlly carryinji;; into etft‘ct the objcxl ol its imlitution. 

It is not every voluntary association to which the law of 
Kugland gives the power of binding dissentient members by 
the enactments of the niajoniy. Iminotnorial custom or 
prescription, or legal incorporation by the king, or some 

J ) 08 itive act of parliament, is necessary to confer this poW^r of 
oca! or private legislation; and even in liiose eases tbo 
superior courts of law exercise the right of discussing the 
validity or policy of the b)law, and of establisbiog it» lega- 
lity or dcelaring it to be \oid. In order io stand this test 
it rau.st be reasonable and agreeable to (lie general jiolicy of 
the law of England, nnd must not attempt to bmd strau^gers 
unconnected with the .society, or to impose a pecimwry charge 
without a fair equivalent, or to create a monopoly, or to 
subject the freedom of trade to undue restraint. The gene- 
ral object of a, bylaw is rather to regulate existing rights 
than to introduce new ones or to extinguish or restrain^sthe 
old. 

The power of making bylaws is not ubsoUitidy confined to 
corporate bodies. It is in some instaneeslawfidl) exercised 
by a c1aS.s of persons having no strict (‘orporate character. 
Thus the tenants of a manor, the jury of a courtdeel, the 
inhabitants of a town, village, or other distriet, ficqiiently 
enjoy a limited legislative power of tlii.s kmd, eilhor by 
special custom or common usage. But in general the power 
is exercised only by bodies regular!) int“.orj)ornted, and in 
su6h bodies the power is inbenuit of eonimoii right, without 
any specific provision for that purpose in the cliarter of their 
incorporation. The t‘Xpediency of this power v> si> oh\i«nis 
that wo cannot be surprised at meeting with proofs of its 
existence in all countries and at a \(‘ry early date. The Ro- 
man code recognized a right among the confraternity of its 
corporations to bind one another by similar cngagornorits, 
as long as they were not at variance with the public law 
{Digest^ lib. xlvii lit. 2*2), and jirofesses ti» borrow this pro- 
vision irom the still more ancient code of Solon. 

Our own term hylaw is of Saxon origin, ami is formed by 
prefixing to the word Am’ another word by or hyv, which 
means or ioicn, IT dice its primal y import is a tn^rn- 

iau\ and in this form and with this meaning it is said to be 
found among the antient (toths, the Sw’cdi-s, the Danes, and 
otlu r ruijttons of Teutonic descent. (Cowcl, voc. iMlatrs \ 
Sp. tmati on Fends, cha)). d., and the Glossaries under the 
h*'ixd Bilago, or Bell igo ^ 

The birlaws and bir/aiv rnurts of Scotland, mcTitioncd by 
some of the jurists of that country, are said to present some 
analogies to our bylaws, and may perhaps be referred to 
the same origin. 

The latQ act for the regulation of municipal corporations 
gives to the town councils a power of making bylaws for 
the goml rule and government of the boroughs, and for the 
suppression of various nuisances ; and of enforcing the ob- 
servance of them by fines limitel to 5/. It directs how'ever 
that no bylaws so framed shall come into operation until 
they have heOn submitted to the privy rouncil for his ma- 
jesty’s appmVal-^ft precaution resembling in some degree 
the pfpyisions of the Statute 10 Hen. Vlf., c. 7. by which 
utho ordinances of trading guilds were made subject to the 
anO'orohQtion of tlic chancellor, lifeasurcr, chief justices, or 
dircctres of assize. 

Jt is tn kUo tJlfiORGE, eldest son of .Fohn Byng of WrotMm 
of Buxton tind 5'l8-*^^*3i‘cdadelpltia, daugbt(*r of Mr. Jivhnson of 
scsscs the higlief iwnperature, Ifeeulerod ns a vo- 

v<a^;ioa at any hour of the day ears of age. Fromlfifilto 
Inis water has nepn Iptig celcin the land service with thl 


garrison of Tahgiera, whore l^e received promotion, first as 
ensign, afterwards as lieutonant In the following year, 
while acting as lieutenant on l^rd the Rheenix in the East 
Indies, he was desperately woqoded in a gallant action with 
a Zingancso pirate, whose vessel he boartied laid sen£ to tbo 
bottom, himself being picked up out of the sqa w'ith difii- 
cnlty as she went down. In 168^ he was particularly ^tivo 
in attacliing the licet to the interests of the Prince of 
Orange, and ho aftei'words served with distinction under 
Sir G. Rooke and Admir^jl Russelk He commanded a 
third-rate .in the succossflil expedition to Vigo in 1702 , w’us 
made roar-admiral of the red in uip year following* and re- 
ceived tlio honour of knighthood after the battle of Malaga 
in 1704. In 170r* he was commissioned vice-admiral of the 
red, and returned member of parliament for Plymouth, 
wdiich borougli he represented till he was created a peer in 
1721 . ; ,,, 

Uis continued and important services had already ob- 
tained for him the dignity of baronet in 1710. In 1718 lio 
totally defeated a Spanish fleet off Messina, and he was 
finally row’arded with '’Some of the highest professional 
honours, as Rear-Admiral of England, und Treasimer, of 
the Nayy : he w’as alsoanade a Member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, Baron Byng of Southhill in the county of Bedford, A'ls- 
coiint Torrington in Devonshire, Knight of the Bath, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in w'hich exalted siuliou ho 
died January 17, 1 732-:J. 

BYNG, alOHN, fourth son of the proi-cding, by Mary, 
daughter of James Master of East Langdcm, iu Uie counly 
ofICent, Em|„ was born in 1704, and entered early into Ins 
fatluw’s profession, in whieb he iiKide the usual progress 
through «nibordinate stations. In 1 756 he was ajipmiited to 
eonimaud a squadron of ton ships of the line in the Mediter- 
ranean, destined for the relief of Minorcb, It that lime 
menaced by Uie French, and hoisted lus Hag accordingly on 
board the Ruunlics. Ills equipments were by no means 
adequate to tlie service rerpiired, and on touching at Gibral- 
tar to take in provisions and to refit, be learned that not less 
than tw 4 ,dve sail of the line, immerous frigates, and a largo 
liotilla of transports from TOulon, had already liindod 
19,000 men in Minorca, and that the whole of the isl.ind, 
exce]iting Fort St. Philippe, was reduced. A council of 
war declared, on the unanimous authority of oliicers well 
actjuaiiiled with the island, lluit relief umler these circum- 
stanees was impossible. Nevertheless Byng proceeded, and 
made an uiisuc'ccssful attempt to establish a cownmnication 
with the garrison by bis fiigules. An engagement with the 
Fiencli squadron, under tlie Maripiis de la GaUssoniero, 
ensued, and the Heels separated after an indecisuc action, 
in which B) ng took little part. The clamour raised at home 
wa*- more directed against tlio minislry, who had neglected 
to fit out the Heet properly, than against the admiral, who 
had fought languidly ; and the cabinet w’eakly and wickedly 
resolved to sacrifice Byng in tlie hope of securing ifiifir own 
Jtqmtalion. They were assisted in this design by bis pro- 
lessional unpojmlarity : his habits w’e re austere ; he was a 
rigid disciplinarian ; and be had no brilliant former sercice 
to urge in bis favour. lie was accordingly superseded, 
and brought to a court-martial. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that he had not been anxious to engage ; but ample 
testimony was borne to liis courage. In his defence he 
inveighed ugain^t the policy of the enterprise, showed the 
little chance of victory w hich the crippled state of hi^hips 
permitied him to entertain, and the calamitous results which 
have followed defeat, Atler a long trial he was found 
gudfy of not liaving done his utmost, sentenced to be 
shot, but unanimously recommended as a prope> object 
of men y. The intrigues of his yiolitical enemies howvver 
prevailed; the press was employed against him; and Mal- 
let, uu aide hut venal writer, led the vart ; and in spite 
of many representations in his favour, the sentence was 
e<'ecut(Ml at Portsmouth on March 17, 1757. Byng met his 
fate with calmness anti fortitude, and posterity has done 
ample justice to his memory. 

BYNKKRSIIOEK, CORNELIU5J;j,VAN, was born 
at Midflelhurg in Zealand, on the 29th iff May, 1073. Ilis 
father, who wa# a merchant, paid groat attention to bis edu- 
cation. He w^as sc^, when about seventeen yeats of age, 
to tbe University of rraneker, at that time a seat of learning 
of considerable reputation, Where, after two years’ study, he 
began to apply himself Sedulously to jurisjirudenre, and in 
the courso^Wthe two foliating years wrote three disputa- 
tions, which gained hijji giSat jwredit by the erudition * an i 
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ludj^meirt displayed in th6th. From tbi« we may infer that 
the tone and cbareuiter of hi* mind wore early formed, ns the 
qualities of wbi<?h he then gave promise were those which 
peculiarly distinguished hto in after-life, and on which his 
repulj^tion mainly festsL After taking the .degree of Doctor 
in the year Ifi94. he Went to practise as an advocate at the 
Ifigute, whch? wa* hold the supreme courf^f justice for the 
provinces of Holland, Zealand, and West Friesland. 

In the year 1699 he is said to have edited a Dutch fbirt- 
nal, which was soon suppresied as being too satirical. At 
all events it seems to have oaus^ little interruption to his 
severer ece^alious, fof in the writings which he has left 
behind him^e find ample evidence of the jscal and industry 
with which he dovotod himself, through the whole of a long 
and laborious lifh, to the study of Jurispnidcncc. 

In the year 1703 he was elected by the sUles-genoral a 
member of the Supreme Court. As such ho was called 
upon to administCM* the common law of his own country, 
w'hich, as he describes it, besides being grossly defective, 
was vague, unoortain, and obscure ; so that frequently the 
further an investigation was earned, the greater w'as flie 
perplexity it led to. - 

Where the law of Holland failfed, his colleagues on the 
bench, afraid of shifhkling themselves with the teclinicalitios 
of the Roman law, ran into the opposite extreme, and pro- 
fessing to be guifk^l by the light of natural equity','^ soon 
lost themselves in a ma2fe of uncertainty. B> nkerbhoek saw 
and pointed out the necessity of having some fixed standard 
to apju'iil to. Ho had always admired the Roman law for 
•ts manly simplicity, and valued it higlily as furnishing the 
soundest principles of legal di'cision. HuMug now a prac- 
tical object in view, hc^ pursued his studies with greater 
ardour. the year 1 710 he published his first work 

of any great importance, the ‘ Obscrvationes Juris Romani,* 
consisting, as ils title imports, of a rallied ion of detached 
dissertations and criticisms. 

Neither in tins nothin any of bis siihscqucmt works does 
he aim at being a bystematic writer. Tie did not sUidj'^llie 
Roman law merely in its aggrl‘^alo form, us it ^tainls in 
the compilations of J ustinian ; ho ratlicr sought to become 
acquamtod with it more thoroughly, by investigating Us 
origin, tracing Us jirogross, and making Inmsclf familiar 
with its cdiaracler. Accoidingly, he docs not confine his 
attention to points of practical importance only, byt ex- 
amines with unwearied research, and in a spirit of yet 
judicious crilieisin, ^ubjocis of every kind, setting former 
interpreters right vilicrc they were mistaken, and leading 
the way where they were at fault. 

In the year 1719 apjiearcd under the title of ‘ Opuscula 
Varii Argumenti,* a collection of treatises, which he had 
written at different timcK. One of these, which he had 
before published in 1695, soon, after his coming to the 
Hague, contained Ibo substance of his three academical 
disputations. 

On tile 26th of May, 1 724, he was appointed by the States 
General president of the supreme court: but the activity of 
his intellect was not slackened by promotion, nor conllned 
to the practical duties of bis office. He published in I 730 
another collection of Irealiscs, under the title of * Opera 
Minora/ all of which had previously appeared separately at 
various times between 1697 and 1721. 

li 1733 appeared four more books of * Observationes 
Jurre Komani, wiitten in continuation of the former wwk 
of the same name, which he had piiblisliotl more than tw'cnly - 
two years before, About the same lime be reined from the 
bench, of which he had been forty years a member. His 
retirement however was not a period of indolence. ‘ Having 
now more leiauro than formerly, I will do my utmost.’ be 
says. * to render a good accvount of it to the world,* His 
labours were however henceforth turned into a different 
channel. He gave up the study of the Roman law, and 
applied shimself for the last years of his life to the task of 
laying nefore the world the learning which in the course 
of his study and hi* practice he bad acquii‘ed op two very 
important subjecl^ — international law, and tlve law of his 
own couiUiy. On the former of these he had already writ- 
ten two treatises, which are printed among his • Opera Mi- 
nora.' The one, * Do Domiuio Ma^is,' which originally 
appeared in 1702, as an appendix to another dUserU^ion, 
has always beeu appealed to with respect on a difficult and 
still disputed ijucstion* Th^ other, ‘De foro.I^gatorum 
Competenti,' w^Arst publu^iu in 1721 * and was soon after 
tr^lated into mnah^by iBarheyrte^ In the year 1737 he , 


produced a more important work, " Qumslionos Tuns I’ub- 
(ici/ in two bookk ; the first of which treats ol war and 
p6aeo, and the scc^d is on miscdluneoiH sgbjecU. I'ho 
• Qumstio^s Jiiriij Publici,’ as well as the treatise * futw 
Legtttoruin? though foundtMl too exoluitwiy on Dutch 
authorities, and written with too exclusive a reforem to 
Dutcli institiitiona, so that they appear to treat ratlu'r of the 
public law of Holland than of international law m general, 
have nevertheless lieen regarded by tlio publicists of all 
nations as works of the higbesl authority most nnnersul 
application. 

The next and last labour undertaken by 11 yiikcr shock 
was on the laws of his own country-, — ‘ Qumstioiic.s Juris 
Pnvati.* lie did not live to complete |lie work, but an 
much of it us was prcpaiTcl fur jsuhhc.ation at the time of 
his death appeared soon afterwards, under the superior 
tcndcncci of* an anonymous editor, siqiposed to be his son- 
m-law, W. Puuw. 

Besides his published Works, Bynkershock had em]>loyetl 
himself during tlie whole of his profes*;ionul life m tlio ex- 
ecution of two very laborious undertakings. One of these, 
wdiicli ho called * OhscrVal tones Tiimultuarifio/ consisted of 
notes which lie had taken of the decisions and proceedings 
of the sujucme court. The other, a woik ol' still greater 
interest and iinportaiico, was a collection of all the S(*uitere(l 
laws of his own (-ountry, whetlier ijxialiug in the enactnienls 
of the several legislative powers winch liad sucees^ncly pre- 
vailed there; — in the ilecisions of the courts, the practice e.f 
the bar, or the customs and statutes of pavliciilar cities and 
hitlricts. Tins immense mass In* Imd <ligestcd, so as to 
form a comjilcte ‘ Ct»rpus Juris Holiandici et Zelandici.’ 
I’hese two coll<*etions were inttjnded solely for Ins own use ; 
'and he gave (‘\ pi ess orders in his will tliat they should 
never ho published. It is to bo r(*gri;lled that his will sliould 
been so ndigiously ob(*yed. The hitter work, in pnr- 
ticular, must have contained a history of the jurisprudenco 
of HoUaiul during the middle ages, which in the hands of 
Bynivcrslioek would hardly fail to throw much liglit on the 
extent to winch the Roman law jircvaded, and the lufiuonce 
v lnch it had on the instiiiUions and customs of the Teutonic 
races. 

Bynkershoek had long suffered from asthma; to this, at 
last, was added dropsy on tlie eht'sl, of which he died on llie 
Kith of April, 17.13. He was twieo married; and by Ins 
first wife left six daughters A complete edition of his 
works was published at Oeueva, in 1761, in folio, by A'hciil, 
piofessor of law «t J.ausanne ; and another in two volumes 
folio, at Lc\dcu. in I 7i>6, 

BYRON, LORD (iEORGE GORDON, was born on 
the 22nd of January, 17H8, in Hollos Street, Cavendish 
Square, Ixmdon. 11 is descent dates front the time of the 
Norman conquest of this island. T!»e Byrons, or Birons, 
who had been knights and baronets long^ before, were first 
made lords during the reign of (diaries I., whose cause thoy^ 
e*.poiised in opposition to that of the Commons of Ktigluiid, 
Notwithstundmg hisaiitient lnieage» ofwliieli hcwasalwayit 
proud, Byron, owing to the imprudence and vices of his 
father t Cap! am B>ron, nephew to the tht'n lord), was bom 
and brought up in wind, consuiining the notions of his elass, 
must be culled poverty. Ownng to un accidc*nl attending 
his birth, one of his feet was distorted, a defect which was a 
source of pain and mortification to him during the whole of 
his life. 

In 1790, when he w'as only two years old, his mother, who 
bail separated from her hu^'band, retired with her child to 
Scotland, her native country, and established herself in 
humble lodgings in the town of Aberdeen. Proud, impe- 
tuous, and of a most influmniable temper, this unfortunate 
woman was not at all fitted to correct those hereditary vices 
which Byron in after years was accustomed to say were 
Rtrong wnthm him. The most important of all the parts of 
education ia that for which the child stands indebted to lU 
mother, and nothing could well be worse than the poet's 
maternal tuiiion and example. As for his father betook no 
cliarge of him, hut witlwlrawing to the continent, in order to 
escape his creditors, he died at ValoncieniieH in 1.791. 
When ahoul f /o years old, Byron was sent to ii day-s^iool 
at Aberdeen, kept by one Bowers, who recentNf from the 
poet’s mpther five shillings a qV|^arter for sucli mstijuetion ns 
lie could give. After staying rather more than i yoar at 
this school, ho was placed under the fuitioii of a poor but 
well-informed Scotch clergyman, called Ross, who taught 
Um to road. From the care of Mr* Roffs hit mother re- 
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mo\od him to that ofMt. Patmon, tlw son of luii ihoe- to th(?tio 

inuUer» whp tan^^bt him a lit'lio Latin, and otttnaled to him turjmneo esifCa^K^hthtenh ' ' " 

with mtich liindiK'SH^ until Mia^, Bvi'^Trsent him to th'o free In Oct<tfiejf; l^ihhe'^^ent to 
jfi'ainmar-Kchool of AbewSeon, whom he^vas studyinjif when wh(]fi;« Ijp i* 

iho of the leJtd, his ^jriuid-vincle, rocalltMl tnm 1o Knj?- with voun*? indn!%ftfrantc at*d faihion ; "but tstitt. !||fr® 

iTimh and Ui the ohjoynicnt t)f siw h a provision as suited a ntfirts, he de^dt^ hiridfe^df to pretty bard stifldy, 
pe er of the realm in his minonlyr This fliinolc, to whom he inieii to eulttvatl that taste for poetry whieh fl¥»t fflfibwdd 
succeeded, Was a uian of ftfr]>ulont passions, and a melan- its‘<^l‘ whenj, b6 was aheut ten wars old* and w|^iehriia**' 5a3 
eholy oiTUvrtmoe liiicl thrown a over tlie last thirty rfever aitw Jiei'iMtlted to lie \v\tolly dcnT^ lAt ftte *'A)% 

j%ftra pf Ina lifd. In a dufl, which «omo people sa\ was lime. he irtdtilg^ ft tnaay eeedntricities, and cattSed 
ratheif a chanri* scullle arisiiit^ out of the heat and intoxica- annoyance by keeping a* ear, and spvcrtil bnll-dfflljss^ Btit 
tioU^^'Of the moinont, he killed his neighbour and relative at Cambridge, at Harrow, he frocfuentl^^'^4^t^d'^the 
Mr. Lhaworth, Tlnr House of l^iers, before whom he stood most generous and noble feelings, awl chhse mS ass6eiato$, 
hiti trial ni 1 765,%rquiLted himi^hut his own conscience and with one or two exceptions, from among Hhe young men 
bis country neighbours never tS^d. He shu^ himself up in tlio greatest ability, wit, and charActor, to a few of whom hfe 
his patrimonial mansion, the old and then melancholy Ah- seems to have contintied mtich attached in afterdife* In 
bey of Nowstoad in Nottinghamshire, and thenceforward 180b, while yet at college, he printed a vety thin quarto 
led an nnsooial and eccentric cemrse of life. He took no volume di poems for private ciirculation. Of this 'edition 
interest in his heir, who w^as destined to illustrate the proud Mr. Moore says there are Vml two or at tltts most three 
name of Byron ; he never seems to have exercised any pccu- copies in existence. In 1 ^7 he brought out, in one 8vP., 
ninry generosity towards him, nnd It is said that, on thcinre his ‘ Hours of Idleness, ”whicb were very jieverely, 'IVut We 
occasions when he mentioned hift, it was always as /the cannot say altogether uiyustly, h^dled in the Edinbtfr|^i 
little boy M’ho lives at Aberdeen*’ In 17118, when llio poet Review. It was just such a colfection/of fugitive preces 
succeeded to his uncle’s titles and estates, he wms little more as any tolerably read young man ofnifrelecn might t^ite : 
than ten years old. His mother, whoso weak head was it was not less, and it certainly was not more, than this. In 
turned by the sudden change in her fortunes, immediately this {’olunic we (‘an scaveely discover any indication of the 
removod to Nerwatoad Abbey, nnd iook great jiains to keep suxitn-ior gimius wLich ho afterwards disydayed ; and there 
always beftre his y^es the fad, that, though onl / a boy, be Mas lu it an nssumplton of aristocrjitie airs that rendered 
was now a lord. To attend both to body and inind, she the author pc'culiarly obnoxious to wo-ilers wdi6 iidvo('arcd 
employed one Lavender to straighten his unfoi iuoaie foot, liberal principltJs. The severily of the revieweirs seems to 
and a Mr. Rogers to instrm't bun in Latin. The former, lisive produced a good effect on his loi^ds^ttp’s muKC, which 
w’ho was an imfSldent quack, did him no good; but the was ah\ ays loo readily aiunuited a^id by feelings ot 
latter, a respectable schoolmaster of Nottingham, improved spite and revenge. He collected^ brouglrt 
him considerably by reading passages from Virgil and CMcj^o thmii to hear on one point, betook tiiore paTtis witli lus 
witb hfrUL* In less than a year Byron’s mother earned Imti style, and m I8oo brought out his w'clbhHown satire, ‘Eng- 
to Loimn, whence, after consulting more able surg(‘ons, lish Bards ami Scotch l<e\ icwin’s,' which, how^cver faulty m 
W'ho could no more cure a deformity Ilian the empiric had parts us a composition, and blameabl^ iii moral feeling, wan 
been jablo to do, she had him conve^^cd to Duhvich and i a wonclcrtiil iirjpnneuictit on* his preceding jiroduetions. 
placed in a quiet boarding-school, under the dircctiim of flu* A few (lu\'s befoto the pnblieutioii of this satire be took his 
late Dr. Glennie. But for the iruhsorotions and constant oath and seat in the Ilouse of Lords. He Always eijni- 
interfercnce of Mrs. Byron, T)r. Cb'nnio might not only ])luint*d' bitteily that, oh tlhstrving occasion, > oimg, im‘\- 
have made him a better scholar than he twer hi ('aim*, hot ])crienccd as he was, be was lefi, to face the House alone- - 
have wbccked in the g(irm at least some of fhos(' infirmities of tliut none of his nohlc relations or connexions were f hen* 
temper and those vices which einliitti’red his 5ifter-y(*ars. Hi* cithei^j, to introduro him or rceeivu him — that h^Ver vvas 
had not been two years und(*r cliargi* of this excellent man. youth of his rank left in a state more lone and unfriended, 
when his mother r(*niov(*d him to HaiTow\ wIm'io, with tin* At one time. Byron thoiiglit scM'iously of de^otffvg huTis(*l(‘ 
exception of the usual long vacations, he nanained till ln05, to politics, and wrote to Vis mother that Iff* * liiUst rlo some- 
when he w^as bcnt to Caiuhrulgo. During his stay at Har- thing in the Hou.se soon.’ He delivered ttuj set s|>l‘cehes 
iw hewiu irregular and somewhat turhuUnil in hi.s habits; in the Lords, with indiHerent success and a 'tplepable igiio- 
but he freqiiciitiy gave signs of a frank, noble, and gcneroio raiico of the subjccis on winch he spoke, lUuLthtiU his sena- 
.spirit, which endtared him to his school-mates : lie had no tonal anlour censed altogother. This is os after lii.s Vet urn 
aptitude for mi*rely verbal selndarship ; his pat U'lice seems from Ins travels, in 1812.* ^ 

to have failed him' in the study of(ireck, but this might he On tlie 2nd of July, 1800, Lord Byron, rn eotiif|*ipny with 
the fault of the system under winch he was t.mght. He Ins frumd Mr. John Lam llobhouse. left Kugl.*imt to travel 
however read a great dtal, and h> ocea.mona! Ills of applica- la Portugal, Spain, Greece, IVirkey, i<ce. Ho was tdij^eut 
tioii laid in joiiie store of niiscellaneoiLs Ivii ledge. During two years on this classical tour, which enriched Lis mmd 
his vacfitioTis his mother continued to spoil him by alteruute wr.h incidents and poelicid mnigoi'y, titid flUed it wii;h ro^ 
fits ot‘ luvrshness and indulgimee. She iufnuluecd him to llectioiis of some of the finest and tnosf molatteholy scenery 
masqi’oi Aden, and other scenes of excitement and fusbionahlo in tlie wajidd. His travels, in fact, finished his poetical 
fooh 1 ,*>8. before be was fifteen years old. It was at about education, and nearly everything he •wrote nlteiwardH is 
thiv period of his life tl at he bceuiiie iiequaintcd with Miss redolent of tlie glowing atmosphere of the East, and bears 
Cdia worth, the hidress ofAimesley and descendant of flje more or less directly on the adventurouH, impassiohedjjifuv 
Mr. ChaM'orth whom his lordslnji's great-uiiele had killed, ratives which he heard in ‘ the eliuie of the East,’ 

\\\i have no doubt that this ^’ery eirt!umstaiic(j had a great land of the sun.’ 

effect on his excitable and romantic imagination. In one of In March, 18l‘2, B-yrori published the two first cantos of 
his iricinorandurn-hooks lie wnote, ‘ Onr union would have his sjdcndid poem ‘ Childe Harold,’ which at unc© gained 
healed fcmls m which blood had h(!cn sh(*d by our fathers ; him the very highest name among the -pOfels of the day. 
it would have joined lands broad and rich; it w-ould have I’lie popularity of this production was i#- imniediulo as it 
joined at loasl heart , and two persons not ill matched was great, and he used to say, he went ih on© night, 
i a years — she was two years my ihler.’ His lonKlup hud and, on waking the next morning, found himBelf 
Ihneied himself in love hvo or three times heforo, but this He was now .sought after by the rich and great, who for*- 
more Vhaii half-imaginary passion for Mai > Lliaworf h seems tnerly knew him not, or avoided him ; and ho"threi|^|ttpself 
to have haunted almost to the last hours of his exist- into the vortex of fuabjonable dissipation with^^ipmueb 
once, aLd he alwuy- persi>lLd in say ing, that had he teen taste for its pleasure, and with little respect for iSelnassi of 
united to her he should have proved a l-olter and u happier tluwe with whona he ussoeiat^* 

raao. The young lady treated him as u clever, warm^ To pass over sotoje minor f^OduotionA, it Was in the month 
hoalted. but capricious school boy, u friend and nothing of May, 181 3, tliat his wild oriental tale, or wither fragment 
more, and a year or two after hei first acqmuntanco Avfth of a tale, ‘The Giaour,* first appeared ; this was followed, 
the poet Bbo gave her hand to Mr. John Mu.*^ters, u in December of the by tho ‘Bride of AbydOs,' 

gcniletTian of Nottg. But all Byron's Harrow vacations anolher passionate more con^joeutive a* a naN 
weie not sjicnt in^tnaking love: he passed one of them in rative than the Giaour^ i , !|ally 
the house of tho Ahb4 Rouifi|U|Vf in TooVs Court, for the | tidua. In January, V^jubwttted " Cdt^ir/.'toe 

purpoao di' ^tudyiug (tu rr^l^lailguBgo; but ke speiH’l of 
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sno of best of bis produoiipinjL. Rbowecl^j 

i#it an odroirablo pxastofY of tb4^'t%?^vbs?blO 
wso atpd wUjU bo^oallod ‘ tpo gPotf |t>ld%;Kl">ow?«Offlo 
he^9iA'^Ui)Jloif!- His <le»c^ptionB*ogtU^'< AlumlH and 
Lb^ of tho' coast of Grooc^ ' tiij^sitely bbau- 

tifwV: tliey are woroovor correct picttiTes, ftost be fftt by, 
E^l have travelled ia tho^ climes. story, like all 
his;*stpri^, is ^dly ^jnstruotod: the characters are not 
vary drama^lly s^wtained, and have littlo in them to ij# 
bdlO^' of the heart when the^ forv^r arii j^&Lons of ^ntn 
are passetl, ^ is stated on ttio Wst autlioHty that l^OOO 
copies of i)^ Corsair were sold in one day. In May, 1814, 
ho pubUshed'lbis splendid ode on the hrst fall of Bonaparte. 
In August of the same y^r appeared hia ‘ Lara/ an irre- 
gular sort of sequel and ifcind-up to the * Corsair,’ written 
in much the same style* hut with rather h*ss power. 
During the blaae of his poetical fame, and his intoxicating 
success in society, Byron was hardly ever happy, and he 
occasionally withdrew for considerable periods to the soli- 
tude of the old abbey at Newstea^. In October, 1814, he 
was married to Miss Milbanke, a great heiress in pro- 
spect, but at the timay^osseBsed of littlo money, while 
the poet stood in need of a great deal. Ha was in fact so 
involved in bis pecUtniary affairs, that he tells ua ho had nine 
oxeciitions in liis house during tho first twelve months of 
bis marriage, besides having his door conhnually beset by 
duns. These were not circumstances likely to soothe the 
irritable temperament of Lord Byron : ho sought a refuge 
from them in pleasures from home ; and an utter incom- 
patibility of character between him and his lady becoming 
every day more and more conspicuous, augured ill for this 
hastily-formed On the lOthof December. I8ir», 

,Lady Byro^ daughter, tin? Ada of his poems 

(now Lady King) ; and in the latter end of .Tanuary she 
left his house with her infant, and retired to her fallicr’s 
residence in T'Oicestcrshirc : the poet never saw his wife or 
child again. 

At the end of February, 1815, he published his two 
poems* the * Siege of ('onntir and ‘Parisina.’ On the 
25th of April following, lie sot sail for Ostend, with aTixed 
detorminatlou never more to rctun>' to a country Which had 
given him honours, titles, competent wealtli, and fame. 

On starling on his coutineiital travels, he went throngli 
liolgiuTW'up tho Rhine,' and then throiigli part of Jia’hzov' 
land to Genova, whore ho fixed himself for some time. Ins 
favourite companions there being the late Mr. Shelley, the 
poot, and Mrs. Shelley. He often crobsed tho lake to 
visit Madan^e de Staiil at Cop pot. 11 is frequent vojages 
on tho laKa of Geneva, and excursions among the Alps, 
revived all bis passionate adoration of sublinui srencry. 
During his stiiy at the villa Diodati, near (Tcnova. he wn»te 
the thuxl canto of ‘ Childe Harold,' tho ‘ Prisoner of Chillon,’ 

‘ The Driejgn,* and several of his fugitive nieces. In Oc- 
tober* I8l6. ho left Switzerland for Italy, and by llie midtilo 
of the following Noven^ber, find him at Venice, where 
ho remained for raoro than three years, which were mainly 
spent in an alternation of literary labour and debauchery. 
We must, however, deduct from this long snjourri some 
throe weeks, whitdi he employed in visiting Romo in com- 
pany with his friend Hobhouse, and a few excursions bo 
made to Bologna and other places. In January, 1820, ho 
toofe^up his residence at Ravenna, where he involvetl 
with secret societies and Italian plots to overthrow 
the’ government of the pope, Tho brother and other near 
connexions of the Countess Gujccioli, a married woman to 
whom bo liad ^tpiched himself, were so seriously committed, 
that the piy^ai government exiled thorn from the States of 
the l^his, the lady and her relatives took 

refuge in TWfShy, and ultimately fixed theniselves at 
Pisa, whither Bvron soon followed them in November, 
1821* 

his arrival at Pisa, he was joined by Mr. and 
Mra.i5BMl<>y» his party was subw^quently increased by 
Mr. LeS^' Hunt and family. Jiyron, Sbolley, and Hunt 
started a work called ‘ The Liberal,' which was to appear 
periodically, and to bo written and edited by the thr^e con- 
jointly, It was altogether a badly-devised scheme, an^, 
after tho irregular appoaranco of two or three numbers, 
the work stopped. In July*^ much affectecl by 

the death of h|8 friend was drowned in a 

small pleof arqi^^t ^ Tuscany. ' In Octolier 

to ite received flattering 

dymureo from tho commitwW u^nda to the Greeks esta- 


blish^ jjp London for tho purpose of aiding that people m 
their struggle for inde^ndofico. His knowledge of the 
country, tho beauty’^and energy of the many verses m 
which he had desccibed her sad feOTf^dition under the Turks, 
naturally oweeted attention to his loi'dsbip, wlip, alter 
a short corrospondem^o with the committee, determined 
not merely to assijt in purso, but in peKon aud with arms 
in his haivls. With his usuak hasto ^.nd impetuosity, he 
prepared forthwith to leavo Italy, Duriftg his 'stay in that 
licautiful country, heh«id written the fourtfit canto ot Cbddo 
Harold; Bcppt>, a Venetian story"; Ma^eppa; Manfred; 
tho Lament of Tasso; Ddc to Vtmice; the Prophecy of 
Dante (wherein ho iuutaterl, not very successlullV," the 
terzii rima of the Italian^ ; Cain, a Mystery ; Marino 
Faliero, the Two Foscari, Sardaiiapalus and Werner, 
tragedies: tho Cantos of Dun Juan (the most astonishing 
of all his productions) ; the Vision of .) udgmont ; and many 
fugitive pieces. 

With his head full of warlike nolionsv Byron saded from’ 
Genoa on tho 14tli of Jl*ly ; on l^^th he put into Leg- 
liorn to purchase gunpiJwdcr and other comnidililics for the 
Greeks, and sailing agrfin on the 24th, he reached the 
island of Ccphalonia in about ten days. He bad scarcely 
arrived there and looked a little into the affairs of the 
Greeks, when he repented of his expedition. *I was a 
fool,' he wrote to a friend, ‘ to come hen? ; but being here, 
1 must see whnt is to ho ibrne.' Tie. how<‘ver, fihovved a 
talent for public business that surprised most peo])le, and 
u degree of good common sense that contrasted very ad- 
vautageoiibly with llic wild theoretic droamings of many of 
the Pliilhellcnes who had repaired to (xr^'ce. 

At the end of December, 1823, his loraship sailed from 
Ceplialonia, and after a narrow escapes from a Turkish 
frigate landed at Dragomeslri, a wretched seaport of tho 
Greeks on the coast of Acarnania. Tn sailing from this 
ptant to Missolonghi ho was near sutthring shipwreck, and 
by an act of imprudence sowed tlio seeds of tho malady tliat 
soon terminatt'd his existence. On the 3rd of January, 
during a rough and cold night, he leaped into tiip sen, and 
.swam a long way : two or tjiree dn\s after he cbmploinetl 
of a sovovo piiui in all his^ bones, which continu<‘d more 
or loss to the time of lus death. Ho reached Mii^so- 
longlii on the 10th of .fanuary, 1824, where he found eyery- 
Ihing ill n most perplexing and almost liopoloss slato of 
anarchy and confusion. He set to work with spirit and 
application, and again slunved ji great aptitude for the dis- 
patch of pubhi' business. The weather was detestable aud 
the place unb(‘aUhy. At llio beginning of February he 
got wet through ; on the evening of tho 15th ha^was seized 
with a dreadful convulsive fit. and was for some time 
speechless and senseless. 8ovon after thi*!' paroxysm, while 
stretched on liis bed faint with over-Uecding, a crowd of 
mutinous Suliotcs whom he had engaged to fight for their 
eountry burst into his apartment brandishing their anus, 
and furiously demanding Ihoir pay, Nick and titrvc- 
shaken as he was. Byron is said to have displayed great 
calmness and courage on this tiding occasion, and his 
manner soon inspired Ihc mutineers v^ ith respect and awe. 
At the end of Januar) he hinl leceived a ivgular commis- 
sion from tho (4ieek government, and waw appointed to tho 
command of an tixpedition that was to besiege I-.epanU), 
then in tho hands of the Turks, The difliculties and ob- 
structions encountered by his lordahi]> in preparing and 
providing for this siege were perplexing and irritating in 
tho extreme, and altogether too much fur a man whoso 
health was evidently undermined. Still, however, he would 
not listen to those who advised him to retire, * 1 will atick 
by tho cause,' said he, ‘ as long as a cause exists.' 

On the 9tli of April he again got w^et through, nml 
returned to Misbolonglii in a state of violent perspiration. 
Fever and violent rheumatic pains ensued. On the fol- 
lowing day he took a ride among the olive w^oodi^. hut 
compluiiied of sbuddeidrigN, and had'mo appetite. On 
the evening of the lUli he was mucli worse, rind by llm 
14th he was evidently in danger. For se\cral da>s ho 
pbstinately refused to lot his medical attendaiils bleed him, 
and when no t'^^ve his consent the bleeding was too late. 
Jntlammation fell upon his brain, and ho expired at six 
o'clock on the afternoon ol the llHh of April, being 

only 30 years and three praonths old. Th^' hitter grief of 
Ins followers apd a^otp|aiit8 nf all nations was ^ proof of 
his frequent kindn^s^^ goodhess as a 

master. 
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As a of (description and passion bo wiJJ always 
oci!upy a high place, Ibongb we doubt much whether ho 
will preserve iu after-age&Jhc absolute supremacy which so^ 
many of his contcmpotiM^ Ifavo him as bis ri^ht. When, 
in the progress taste and right fooling, the public mind 
ehall bo attuned to the deep, tender, and philosophic stralna 
of Wordsworth, we ' are inclined to believe that the author 
of the ^Excursion’ will yank higher than author of 
‘ Childo'llirold.’ ' 

‘ *]dbo least successful of Byron’^ aeoductions, notwith- 
otanmhg the admirable" passages in Which they abound, are 
his tragedies : tho work which gives us the highest notion 
tif bisf genius, power, and versatility is his ‘ Don Juan/ 
Tile Don is at times froo and almost obscene, and the 
w'hole tendency of the poem maybe considered immoral; 
but there are. scattered throughout it, the most exquisite 
pieces of writing and feeling, — inimitable blendings of wit, 
humour, raillery, and pathos, and hy far the finest verses 
Byron ever wrote^i^ He may bo said to have created this 
manner; for the Beinesco style of the Kalians, to which it 
has been compared, is not like (Lt7/ers ar/d Jourrmla 
of Lord Bijron^ with Notices of hU Ltfs, by Thomas Moore ; 
Galt’s Life of Lord Byron; Dallas’s Memoir ; Lady Bles- 
singtun\ Coyiversations loith Ijn'd Byron.) 

BYRON, JOHN, second son of William Lord Byron, 
hy his third wnfe Frances, second daughter of William Lord 
Berkeley of Stretton, was born Nov. 8, 1723. He was en- 
gaged os midshipman on board the Wager, tlie sto' e-ship 
which arcornpamed Lord Anson's squadron in ivs voyage 
round the w'orld, commenced in Septembf iv 1740. That 
vessel, an old East Indiaman, fitted out as a ship of w^ar, 
and deeply ladA was manifestly deficient in equipment, 
and the expedition jyas unfortunately delayed till a season 
very unfitting for the navigation on which it was to be em- 
ployed. On the 15th of May the Wager, having before 
parted company with the remainder of the squadron in con- 
sequence of her bad sailing, struck on a sunken rock about 
the latitude 47“ S. on the western coast of America, Her 
condition w'as so (M*azy that she soon afterwards bilged, 
and ^ronfided between two small islands about a nius- 
kel-sUot from the shore. Her captain, who had succeeded 
to tbiS command during the voyage in conseiiuoiicc* of the 
death of hU superior ollicer, appears to have rendered 
himself hateful to the ship’s company by impeuous and 
tyrsinxiical conduct ; and the crew, on the other hand, 
were mutinous and insubordinate. No hope of preserv- 
ing the vessel remained, and the manners wore happy 
in being able to land upon a wild sliore, which al for- 
wards proved to be part of an uiiinluibiled island, and the 
wi-ctchcdti^jss of which may bo inferred from the name 
which tho sailors gave it, 'Mount Misery/ After several 
^months’ residence, part of the crow emhavkod in the cutter 
and long-boat to attempt the passage of the Straits of Ma- 
gclhaens, and a homeward return b> Brazil. The cutter was 
lost, but Uie long-boat, alter undergoing incredible hardships 
and sailimy more than 1000 leagues, .irnved at the Portu- 
guese setUCinuents in Brazil. A miiTative of this remarkuhlo 
enterprise was published by two of the survivors, John 
Bulkcloy and John Cummins, late gunner and carpenter of 
the Wager. Byron and his companions, after enduring the 
u‘*aie)st extremity of famine, bad weather, cold, fatigue, 
hunger, sickness, and general destitution, and having made 
one useless attempt to quit the island, were relieved by a 
Chanos Indian cacique, who conveyed thorn to the island of 
Chiloc, after thirteen months had expired since the los.s of 
the Wager. The hardships which the party endured defy 
abridgment, but the narrative which Byron published oii his 
retuni to England in 1745 is among the most interesting 
accounts of nautical adventures with which we are ac- 
quainted, Byron was seldom unemployed ; he afterwards 
served with some distinction in i 758 during tho war against 
France; in 1760 he performed a brilliant service in de- 
stroying a Fron^ squadron in Chaleur Bay, and on the 
return of peace in 17fl4 he was despatched* on a voyage of 
discovery to the South Sea. in command of the ships Dol- 
phin ahd Tamar. Although his discoveries were by ho 
means" great ^ he may bo considered as one of the ablest 
precursors of Captain Oqok, in the preliminary Volume Jo 
whosife voyages, collected by Hawkesworth, Byron's jounSl 
occupies the first pkee. 

He was afterwateb, in 1 709, appointed governor of New- 
foundland. In 17^8 he oommaiidad the fleet destineil to 
observe the movements of tlw^'f jfrench admiral M. d*Es- 


tfligne in Jthe Westirni3i<?». but profiting by his, great au, 
eriority iri riupf^ber^ (?^7v«hips of. t^eiJine elm. . 

every aiteTnpt„iia bring jiim Jb «loW eqgl!gen^nt. During 
this^cxpedit4l*t%^ceiyed tho highest promotjon wmph lie 
attamed, that q^V ice- Admiral of the White, In, fvdS iJo 
marned Sarah, Jaughter of John Trevanion, Esq., q|f Car- 
trays, in the county of Cornwall, wh^uilived her husband 
onjy one month, and bpre him two dauj^i- 

wrs. Commodore Byron, as ho is die4.:in 

Loijdon 0 ^ April fo, in the enjoyment of a highand 
momed reputation for oourago and profession# ^ 
BYSSOARCA^ a subgenus^ separated by 
the genus Area of Linnrous, and considered ibmer 

as the sedentary typo of th«^ The f($0wthtr% the 

subgenerio charactey Jgjkeh' ^%^#fiin8on Ih Ins second 
senes of ‘ ZoologicaL|llustratipnft,* . Animal by bya-* 

siform filamenw^ to other shell transYorSe; um- 

bones remote; valves ga|dng fh the middle Of the ventral 
margin. 

‘ The animals of these shells,' says the author last quoted, 
* allix thotnaehes to other bodies by a particular muscle, 
which is protruded through the gipmg part of the valves; 
they also adhere when young by^o bysaiform epidermis 
which covers the exterior. A specimen now before us, 
which we procured in the bay of Naples, perfectly exem- 
plifies this singular property.' Mr. G. B. Sfowerby has de- 
scribed several new species collected by Mr. Cumin ft on the 
western coast of South Amerioo. and among the islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean, in the Prooeediiiga of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London for 1 833. Byssoarca has been found 
moored to stones and shells at depths varying from tUb sur- 
face to seventy-five fathoms, , , 


Fig, 2. Ffg, 8. 



tB^Moarea Non.] 

1 Vatvps rloBcd. 5. VaWo# t-Iusod, view of the hinge niea. S. A single 
valvo. nhtming tlicliinge Weih and the inter lOr of ih«v»Uve, n., UiUjlpaoe. 
h. l*urt of tiie vaulral maryin where the valves gai»e, to give roqia ^ the 
extrusion of the tendinous fool. ' 

BYSSOMYA, a genus of conchifer6u| mollusks sepa- 
rated by Cuvier, and placed by him uhi|lr^is acephalous 
lestacea between Pandora and T)e Blainville, 

who approves of Cuvier's separation, obae^Mitl^ that though 
tho shell differs little from Baxicava^ the animal is very 
distinct, arranges it in his family of Pylofidea betwoeu 
Saxicava and Rhomboides, ^ 

Oenerir C%orac*f<?r.— Animal more or less mlbttledi 
subcylindrical, elongated behin<^ by a long mbof, triwch is 
bifurcated at its extremity only. A hole at the lower and 
anterior part of the masitfe fbr the passage of a smiill 
conical, canaliculated fbert, hnd of a byssufi situated ol its 
posterior base. Two strong adductor muscles. 

Shell often irregular, |t»6r€^ With u strong enidertnis, 
oblong, strongly coqtilvafve; very 

inequilateral, obtuse a®#Wei^efore, and attenuated or 
rostrated, as it were, ^mb^iee but little dev«s 

loped, tliough distinct^ nud a IHtk 
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tuoLhlests, or only bavinj? a nidiment of k*vlh under Dip 
c^'leu External ligameni rather long. Two strong, tlis- 
aiid rounded musbtifaf 

Example, Bf/issomfa Phohm\ Saxtca^^Pktjladiif of 
Lamarck. The simqies inhabiu the nortl^M Kean, living 
tn tha fisaurea of rooks, in oomptmy with (muscles), 

amrattached by iU bwu»; but soractirtcslt buries iuelf «« 

m the »and ojJbd^,mmall, Monos, the roots of fuci, and tory of the j^zautine Emperors’ in 81 books begins with 
oven m thiu^md^tous in tho latter cases. Ill8 and ells With 1206. 3. Nicephoros Grtgoras of 


according lih’ 


it is without by^sus, 

% 



In the arst pjirt of bis work he belongs to the c^ass^ikf gene- 
ral chroniclers or compilers, but from the (tine of Constan- 
tine ho treats more particularly of the history of the Eastern 
Empire, whicl^ he brings down 'tO^Hh© death of Alexius J. 
Comnonus in 11 IS. 2. Nicetas Acomitlitus.of Chonao or Co- 
lofisoB in Phrygio, who filled scheral high offices in the court 
of Isaac Angelns, and died at Nicsea in 1216. His'« His- 


[Uyeuumyu Pholailu.j 


Heraclca cnjoviNl the^vpur of Andro^deus Faleoologus the , 
eUler of the P.ilaunW^,^ but owing the controversyj^u 
was confined in a convent by the Patriarch, in 1361, w-liero 
ho died* He wrote a Byzantine, or, as he styles it, '^a 
‘ Itoman History* in 38 books, of which tho first 24 only 
have been printed; icon laining the history of the Byzantino 
Empire from 1204 to 1331. Tho 14 remaining in MSS. 
bung the history down to 1359. 4. Laouicus (Nicolas) 

Clmlcoml}laa of Athens wrote u * Historv of the Turks 
and of the Downfall of the Greek Empire’ in 10 bot^ks, to 
tho year 14jG2. An anonymous writer has continued iho 
history of the Turks down td 1365. — These four writers form 
by thomsclves an entire history of tho Byzantine Empire 
from the time of Constantine to the Turkish conquest The 
following writers have treated of detached periods of the 
same history, or have written the lives of particular empe- 
rors, 5. Procopivts ofCoDsarea in Palestine, tho most cele- 
hratod of the Byzantine writers, wrote the * History of his own 
Time’ in 8 books, to tho year 545. He also wrote a ‘ Secret 
Hibloiy’ (Anecdota) of the reign of Justinian down to tlie 
year 553, which, us to the manner in wliioh ho speaks of 
that emperor and of his court, contrasts singularly with tlio 


BVSSUS (eonchology), the name of a long, delicate, . , „ ^ 

lustrous, and silky fasciculus of filaments, by which some of panegyrical tone of his former work. C. Ag^ihias of Myrina 

the conchifecouB nitdluakSi (the Mi/tilacea, muscles, and " " ““ i ^ .i. ' . 

MaHf'acm^ Hammer oysters, for example) are moored to 
submarine rooks, See, This is not, as some authors have 
stated, a secretion spun by the animal, but, according to 
Do Blainvilte, nn. assemblage of muscular fibres dried up 
in one part of their extent, still contractile and in a living 
stale a| their origin, a condition whicli tliey enjoyed 
throughout thi»ir whole length at the period of their attfch- 
nient. tendinous foot of Byssif^arca and Triii^^a 

seems Hi li smp towards the organization of a true byisus. 

In the of the Mediterranean this substance is 

well and togety developed, and its situation is in a fleshy 
sac or shcti^ at the base of the foot, which is attached to- 
wards the d)|cklleLof the abdominal mass of the animal. - In 
Italy the byisus is ijaanufuctnred into various articles; and 
there are fed^ museiidii^ without a glove or a stocking woven 
out of this substance. 

BYSSUS (^?i/<r<roc). It has been a subject of some dis- 
pute whether the byssus of the antients was cotton or linen : 
but recent investigations have determined that it is linen, and 
not cotton ; M leasj. so fiu; as the term has been applied by 
(ri-eck and Rfiman writers to mummy-cloth. Herodotus i 
states, that the Egyptians wrapped their dead in the cloth j 
of the byssus; and it has been shown by microscopic ob ! 
servations, that every apeetmen of mummy-cloth jet cx- | 
aramed is made of Upen. fibre. The name byssus came pro- 
bably from the PhoBniciaas» and may bo derived from 
butz. (Buxtorf ’8 l exicon.'^ It is passible that wi iters later 
than i!bo time of Herodotus may sometimes have applied the 
term indifi'erently either to cotton or linen cloth. Cotton 
'va6 l^wn in tlie lime of Herodotus (u.c, 484—408), who 
calls' ifjfdht:WOol (fipioi^ dwA ^eXou) : but there is no evidence 


in Aiulis, a poet ns well as historian of the Cth century, is 
well known for his Anthology anil his Daphiiiaca or amatory 
verse. [Anthology.] He studied first at Alexandria, from 
whence he removed to Constantinople in 554, being thou 
about 18 years of age, and applied to the study of the law, 
in which ho became eminent. Ho was suniamed * Sdiolasii- 
cus,* a word which then mount an advocate. He wrote a 
History in five books of the years 553-59 of Justinian’s . 
leign, which forms u sequel to Procopius. He died about 
582. Agathias is one of the most trustw'orthy Byzantine 
liibtorians ; inferior to Procopius in talent and information, 
but superior to him in honesty. The impartial manner 
in which he speaks of the various parties and sects, and ’ 
particularly of (he two great religious systems which di- 
vided the world in his time, has made it a matter of 
dispute whether he was a Christian or a Pagan. His 
account of iho Persians and their celebrated king C1 k>s- 
roes or Nushirvan is much valued for its accuracy and fair- 
ness. 7. Menander of Constantinople, Burnamed Protec^r, 
continued tho history of Agathias to the year 582. Menau- 
ler s history is lost, hut fragments of it aro found in the 
works of Constantine Porphyrogennetus, which relate to (he 
history of the Huns, tho Avari and other northern and 
eastern races, and also to the negotiations and missions to- 
tween Justinian and Chosroes. All that remains of Menua- 
ler has been publislied byBekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829. 

8. Joannes of Epipliania wrote a history of the Persian war 
under the cm]icror Mauricius, which has never been printed^ 
and the only MS. of it known is in the Heidelberg collec- 
tion. 9. Thoophylactus Simocatta lived in the first part of 
tho 7th century, and wrote a history in 8 books, from 582 
till the death of Mauricius in 602. 10. Joannes, a monk of 


to prove that it was then cultivated in Egypt, or in any Jerusalem, in the 8th century, wrote a brief history of tho 
other country except Jndia ; or that it was in common use in Iconoclasts, which w^as published by CombAfts for the * Cor- 

, Egypt His ’ ... ^ . , 

the commodity, lype 
’ taining ‘ 


so frtr as they go, seem to imply that 
rarity* (Vol. XX>L Library of Enter ‘ 
^ ^ Egyptian dutiquities, Vol. 11,, Part I., 

Chapter v., pp. I8i— 196.) 

BYZANTINE HISTORIANS is the name given to a 
senes of Greek historians and writers who lived under the 
Eastern ^^zntititie empire between the fiiUend the 15th 
; centuries* may be Aividodinto twoalfsses i. The 
'historiaos prop^y so called, wliose ooU^ted works cop^ 
( Btitiite a oompW history of the Byzantine empire from the 
I time of Constaotiua the Great to the taking of Constanr 
' tinoplo by the Turlm ; and 2* The general ehronioWrs who 


have attmpted to mve a chr< 
the oldest tunes. The Atstoi 
[ras of Ck^amsaople, first 
j and afrerwords a 

No. 349. 



•by of the world frpm 
—1. Joannes Zona*. 

the imperial court 
oit who died about 


pus Historim Byzantinm,' together with an anonymous work 
against Constantine IV., probably written by the same 
monk* U. Theodosius, a monk of Syracuse, in the 9th 
century,'^ has left a narrative of the taking of Syracuse 
by the Spanish Arabs. It was published, for the first 
time, by Ilaso, with the * History of Leo Diaconus,’ Pans, 
1819, 12. Constantinus VL Pophyrogenne^tpa wrote tho 

life of his grandfather BasiUus the JMacoaoifiisn, from 867 to 
880* He also wrote several other works which may serve as 
iAustrations of the Byzantine history, such as * De Admi- 
nistrando Imperlo/ on the Administration of the State, ad- 
dressed to his ioi^Romanus ; • De Ceremoniis Aula3 Byzan- 
tin^t’ * He Tlmmadbus,' or military divisions of the emi^. 
]^e also caused several learned men to compile a kina. of 
mstoiical library out of the works of all previous histodons* 
fhis great compilation was divided into 53 books, of viddeh 


,^arl(L in 18 books* t|u^ titles of 26 only are knoi^, One was on the succession 
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of oi\ the. of^l^oralship^ kc. Utidor each ^ called* who are also included tender the ippelUtlon 

of the»e head», from wl vai'ious Maioriaua bearing of ByTOtine hwtorians:'^. lived in 

u|>on the Muh^ecl wcre.^Uected. Three books alone* more the ei^ph (tentary. He from ilm 

or lesH miitilaled, have ^atne down to us. One, entitled begiumng of^^ porid to the tiflte ofDiocletian^m whiehhft 
* Do Le^^utiofiibus*' ia ati^'account^of the various embas- hoa availed hibiteif of Eusebius end Afrioanug, %, Thao- 


sios IrtJtween tlm Rx>tnan« and othd^ nations ; another * 
Sententiia/ and the tliird * De Virtute et Vitio.’ 13. Geuesiw^ 
wrote a history of f^eo tlm An^nmn* Michael 
n.> il^^hilus, and idichael 111^ emwo^i^ the po- 
riedfromdlG to Si$f. |4. |^ntitii£^ B^zatiUum called 
tUe^youn^er, wrote alS0^i history of tS^llame period, to serve 
us an intr^l action to Gonstantlne’s life of Basilius^ ^6. An 
anonymous writer hus loft a continuation of Constantino’s 
life of Busihus, embracing the lives of Leo VI. and his bro> 
ihor Alexander, of ^astaiitino VI. himself, and his son 
Itornanub. 16. JoaihiW CameniaU of Thessalomca wrotot^i 
un account of the lading of that city by the Sartioens in 
904, of which he was an eye-witness. 17. I.reo Diaconus of 
Kuloe, l)ovn about 1)60, accomimnied Basilius IL wars 
against tho Bulgarians, and wrote the lives of^ Jtdniauus, 
Nicepborus Phocas, and Tzimisces, from 959 to 976. 18. 

Micliael Constantino Psellus wfbto a history from tho 
deatli of Tzimisces in 976 till tho accession of Constantino 
liucus in 1009. It has not yet Vjecii published. 19, Nice- 
pborus Brycnnius, the Inibbaiid of Anna Comnena, w rote 
‘ Hisluricul Materials,’ being a kmd of memoirs of the Com- 
neui family, to the accession of Alexius I. *20, Anna Com- 
N»N\ has wulWn the history of her father Alexius. 2!. 
•Joanno.s CiuD'irnus, who lived towards tho end ot the 12lb 
century, was iraperiul notary at Con.stantinople, Uc wrote 
tho lives of John Comnonu^^ and of Manuel ins son, from 
iU8, when Anna Comnena ends, till 1 1 76. Like bis pro- 
dooossors he is partial against tho Latins or Pranks, and 
especially unjust towiirds Roger L of Sicily, who was a groat 
man for his time, though an enemy of the Byzantines. 
22. Georgius Acropohtu, boru in 1220 at Constantinople, 
fUidl several import ant offices under Michael Palmologus, 
and died in 1882. There are two works uiulor liis name, 
one styled a ‘ Ch renography and the other a * Short Chvoinolo 
of the lato Kvonts,’ ladh referring to tho period from 1204, 
when tho Franks took Constantinople, hi 1261, when they 
werO dnally expelled. Acropolita lias also written a ‘ Gene- 
ral f’hromc'lc from tho Creation to the taking of Coiistanti- 
lioplo by the Franks,’ wliicli is not yet ]>rinted. 23. Georgius 
J%chy mores, Ixirnat Nicsua in 1242. After tho recovery of 
Constantinople by the Greeks he was raised to high oflices 
ia the state, lie wrote a * Byzantine Ilistory,’ winch forms 
a continuation to Acropolila’s work, and comes down to 
1308. Pachymeres is a faithful hut dull writer. He wrote 
also boveral philosophical works and a histoiy of his own 
hfci^ 24. Joannes Cantacuzonus, after his alxli cation of the 
empire in 1365, retired to a convent where ho wrote a By- 
zantine history from 1320 to 1367. Cantanizemis is in 
general a good authority for the history of that jwnod in 
which he acted an important part, lliough ho is of course 
somewhat partial in his own cause. 26. .lunniics Ducas, of 
the imperial family of that name, Hcd from Constantinople 
at the time of the Turkish invasion, and took refuge at 
jA^shos under the Genoe-so adventurer Prince Castelhizzi, 
He a Byzantine history, which begins from Adam, 

after the ftishion of the chroniclers, and is but a brief 
gcn«>ial chronicle as far as the year 1311, after which his 
;u‘ccMi^t becomes more circumstantial, being more cbpceially 
occupied with the history of the latter period ofihe eastern 
empire ; it ends with the taking of Lesbo^ by th0 Turks, in 
1402. This latter part therefore forms a continuation to Can- 
tacuzenus. *26. Joannes Anagnostes of Thessalomca baa left 
an account of the taking of that city by the Turks in 1430. 
27. Joannes Oananlia has written a history of the war 
against Sultan Murad II. in 1420. 28. Georgius Phranza, 
born m 1401, of a family related to the Palaeologi, filled some 
of the highest oftlcca in the state under the last emperors. 
He was made prisoner by the Turks at the taking of Con- 
stantinople, was sold as a slave, recover^ his lil:«rty, and 
* took Bhelter for a lime with Thomas Palmologus, prince of 
Peloponnesus. When tho Turks invaded that part of 
Greets Phranza escap^ to Italy, and at last became monk 
ut Corfu in 1466.’ There be wrote his * Chronicle’ in 
4 boo^s, which begins with 1260 and ends with 1477, ©m- 
braeing the whole liislory of the Palaeologi. Tho work of 
Phratrza is most valuable, though it is full of digressions 
upon religious controversies, the origin of cornets, &c. 

■ Tho followiDg ore the general chroniclers properly so 


phones Isaacius of Gonstantiuople, who died about 817* 
imued the chronicle •ef Svn<^yjp fr ||[||8 0 til} $13. $.4oaa^ 
ncs of Antiecb, called a Wlkn w^d roeaniw a 

rhetor or sophist, lived ia tlie nintlpM<'^ib#nd wrow a 
ehroniclm from Adam tiljL;466. 4. who 

liv«l in^o ytroie a ^ or 

chronicle from 811 till Wj^ 

and continued till 108L -lAhr wHf a 

f}hronography, which;'^ 

from 813 to 949. ^ Jhisl . , ft$hus ha* u 

chronicle embracing thS s^e jieriod a* Leo’& Tha 

Chromcon Poifi^le, called Alexandrian Chromele, is 
attributod by abine to Ihe Bishop of Alexandria, 

who lived in tUo ,*evcn^h century. It is also called * Fasti 
Siruli,' because tlic MSi W^s discovered in Sicily. It ex- 
Icmla from tho beginning of tho wmdd to 1042. 6, Geor- 
gius Hamartolus, an Archimandrite, wrote acliroiiicie to 
the year 842, whiwh is yet uh^tod. 9. Joannes of Si- 
cily wrote in the ninth century W:^oniolc from tho crea- 
tion of the w^orld till 866, which %nol yet printed. An 
iinonymoub continual ion of it till 11122 exists in the im- 
perial lilmny at Vienna. 10. Nicephorus, patriarch of 
Coicitaniinoplc in the first part of the ,piiith djjpliiry, ha.s 
lett a Brevmriuru Chroiiograpbicum, hi: short chronicle, 
Irom the creation to the aulhor’s death in $2^, ^ving series 
of the kings, emperors, palnarchs, and hiiijipps, 8^ Ho 
wrote also a Brevianum Histoncum, er gitei(*ral hisfdfy of 
events from 692 to 770. 11. Julius Pollux, not the author 

of the Onomuslicon, wTote a chronicle with the title of 
* llistoria Fhysica,’ from the creation tp the reign of Valens. 
A MS. in die national library at Paris brings it down to 
tho death of Rumanu.s the younger in 963. This chronicle 
IS chictly eiigroBsed with church matters. 12. Georgius 
Ccdreiius, a monk of the eleventh century, wrote a chronicle 
compiled chiefly from the former chronicles of Scylilses 
and .Others. It is mixed up with fictions, and is (me of the 
least Valuable m the Byzantine collection. iS Simeon 
Metaphrastes filled some high stations at the imperial court 
in the first part of tho tenth century. His chronicle comes 
to 963, and bos the inciil of being complied hrom (he 
works of tea lost w riters who lived between Leo Gramma- 
tieus and Michael Psellus. 14^ Hippoiytus of Thebes hvod 
towards the end of tlio tenth and the beginning of the ele- 
venth ccnluries. Ho wrote a chronicle from the birth of Jci>us 
Christ to his Own time. Michael Glykas, whose oounU y 
and ago are not ascertained, wrote a chronicle .Jkoin the 
creation to the year J1J8. It is valuable both for its his- 
torical and Its hibliiral references. 16. Constantine Ma- 
nasses, who lived in iUo twelfth c^i^ntury, has lelt a ebromde 
ill verse down to JU8L 17. Ephisemius, believed to bo llie 
son of John XIL, patriarch of Constantinople, wrote a chro- 
iucle m iambics of the emperors, from Julius Caesar to tlie 
restoration of the Byzantine empire after llio Frankish in 
vusion. It is followed by a chronology of the patriarchs of 
('.onslantiuoplo till 1.313. The whole poem contains 19,410 
linch. Angelo Mai published it first in his Vatican dbllcc- 
tion of iiieditcd MSS. 18. Joel wrote a short general 
chronicle of the world to the Frankish invasion of 
tinople in 1204. 19. Theodosius of Melite has left W^Chro- 

nicle which is not yet printed. Professor Tafcl of Tiibingeu 
has publishod a notice of this writer: * Do Theodosio Meli- 
teno inechto historic Byzantint© Scriploftei^ 4to. Tiibiugen, 
1828, from the MS, of his chronicle wh|ch is Tabin^n, 
and which wan brought from Constantinople by St. CemcJi 
in 1578. 20. Ilesy cliius of Miletus, who Mved under Jus- 
tinus and Justinian, wrote a history of the world, vluch is 
lost, except a valuable fragment on the origin of Constanti- 
nople, which has been extrm^ted and preim'od tef -Codmus. 

Besides the above historians and chroniclM there are 
other Byzantine authors who have written on m statistics, 
politics, antiquittos, &«, tef the Roman whose his-^ 

tory properly so called they sme to illustreto, and who are 
general^ included In the ooHeetion of Byxantine historicul 
writers.* Among these Piocopius stands foremost by his 
curious work, ^Do JBdiftciis Domini JustininnV lih. vi., 
which contains a brief tto^Ce of the towns, tomnies, contents, 
bridges, roods, walls, and fostiflcatlons built er mpaired 
under the reign of Juitfarion, ^*<Jo«nh8i iMmathUb caUed 
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Lydni Ms Beittg tt ti*|tive of Philwlelphia in Ly^Kii, /nil ac^^d^nt of the \v^rs see j gJiocllU' Hufon/ 

*»nfl Ltte!f^un*t ftnoF^Ptibricius, ]S$i Soihcra Grtrca, 

hM lidrtio nova, vol». vii, and viii.) 

'liffords Tiiluitble assistant fbt tfte kno|fM&ge of llomati BVZA^NTIUM -on ,;tlifi cdtim sometime s 

civil history. Tlie MS. was first discoyiSfeti by Choisvid iirtTrtrrtot/)^ an ai>tient;^Treek whirh occupied pr^rt of 
Gotifter Stfd VilloJsotj in the Hbt^y of l*Slnoe Moronsi ay ,Hio sif« ^ moilem OcnalitaTltinople. Accorrlini^ io Kusobius 
Cortstantitiople in ^ phblic library huX otbor ant tent aothoritius* Bysantium was fottntU-d by a 

^ she®^ Base at Par?^, 18^2. In «o]ony iV()^ MCtfraju Ol. .'^0, 3, oiv^^ bx.. 1 alW 

tfwl i^ame f|bbtid work of Lydus, ‘ J>o tbo binlibn^j^ oy ^(l|p^edon,* oir.,'%1^8|l^ppositc'^4r Asiatte 

Ostettlis/ ditinatiott or science.’ Wliicli shore of the lfosm|p^ by*, ' didjpny front Mogwra. 

^ ’ in ^8^23. 5. Ificro.., OUier^ «uy that, ^'^bni.sS|;^f Byzftnti^ were a 

j ' ^uisii him from tbe ntixoij; J^'oplo from Mei^ura and Ar^os. They were, how- 

Synoofloinos, or tra- ever, o'. Dorian eolony, and Doric customs and the l>(^dc 
Sg de^ _ Sio 64 provinces of l% diuloct continued to prevail at Byzai^tiuni for many ccii- 
EasfS'til ^tirplre, thw55 >ttown a contained in it. tunes. Tacitus (Ann. mi. 6.3) rela^^ in accordance with 

^'f.It hus been fttMisbcfl in seV|ral %bift6otiom, anion?:? othor«^ Stnxbo, a tiadition that the colonists pav in?? asked the orado 
in Bohdarr^ * Iinperitnn ■^met^tale/ 1. Soino [ of Apollo where they should hudd their new town, were told 

suppose that Hteroetes liv0^" tSthdter JustitiHlirt, otftbrs later^i to h>(3k fov spot opposite to tin; ‘ land of the blind/ alludin?? 
but, oorttinlf preriobs to A tW^h o^i^ry. 4. Then- to the pr^jous CnlAiedoniari colonists, who had ImiU their 
phylactui, tity^Whbtk of Bitlpfaria m tho htter hiwn fti ^h inferior position when they hiid the option of the 

pt^rt of the eleventh ^Wtt^jry, Wrotb a work ' on the Ednca- site of Byzantium. Strabo (p. .320, Casaub.), Pliny, and 
lipn of f^inces,' intien^^^ the younp? Constantino, tiSfe son other anlicnt writers, tpeak of the abundance of tihli in 
of Michael VII., Parapp^s. It is published in Bandiirrs thu sea of Byzantium, especially ot the Pelamys kind, 

♦ Tmperinm OrtetvtaW' ^ 5. Alexius I, Comnenus wroio which, cominjr down in slumls from the Pains Mneotis, and 

• Novum Ratitmarittp;* or Inventory of thb Uevonuea, of round the eastern and southern coast of the Kuxine, 
the State, in imrtati^ of Aui^ustufl. It hai» hoen pnbli.shed entered tho Bosporus, whence the harbour of Byzantium 
in the collection of tlm Benodtetinee, Pans, 1GS8. IL A wan called * rim ??oldo,n horn,’ in consetpience of the ri (dies 
monk, o^imknoW(p name, who lived under Alexius I., wrote derived from the fishery. (Plin. Hist. Nat,, ix. 15.)* The 
a book on the. Antiquities of Constantinople, which rivch n Byzantines salted the fish, which was an article of consi- 
dcscnptioTtf huildinf's, monurnonts, &c. It is inscrterl derahle trade. Tho harbour of Byzantium became a place 
in Bp^dur/W/lmporium/ 7. Matthtpus Blastares, a monk, of resorl, for vessels tradint? w^h tho Kuxine, the northern 
wr^, ahoiifi;ib5, an account of the numerous hoiiseliohl coasts of wliich already, in thb time of HerfxJotus, supplied 
cimru^*s ami offlc^ia in th« imperial palace of Constantinople, with corn, as tlioy do now, Greece and other countries of 
which IS inserted in tho eighteenth volume of the Veuctiiin the Mediterranean. 

Ofiition of the * Corpus Hist. Byztui^. Scriptorum.’ jb. Ceor- The name of Bvzantium is said to ho derived frbm ByZfis, 
?»m» Codmus, surnami’d Cuvopabitcs, lived in thilattcr tifxo tnc leader of the M(‘?nirinn eolony : NepUine, it is said, was 
of the empire, and wrote *on tho DiRnitio,s and Offices ol his father ; a parontaim which indicates that Byzan hardly 
the Church and Court of Constantinople/ lie has alsr. lielonjjs to tho historical n??c. The ByzaiitineR and Calche- 
left ‘Extracts from the Chronicle of llesychius on tin* donmns in conjunction founded Mesetnbria. Another 
Origiin and History of Confitantinople/ <). The Kpip(‘ror Mo?;armn colony hud founded Selymhiia, ami tlwj Mej^ariaus 
Mfumel, Pal8Bolo??ns wrote a Iwok/on the Etlitca^ion of had iili^ a share in the foundation of Iteraclea on tho 
Princes!* He also wrote ‘ a Dialotjuo with a Turk l^ld nl Pontus. In tho reiKn of Darius Hysliiwpcs, the Persian, 
Ancym in Galatia,' wl>ere Manuel was once Ftationed in satra|^0 tones took C’al^^hedon and Bszanlium. ABer the 
wintor-fiuart^TS with his nuxiliary corps servnqy under battle of Plataca, PausaniJis, nt tho head of the united 
Sultfin Bajazet. This work, which is yet unpublished, is Greek forces, ttnik Bxzantium, and a froFh cxilony of nii^xed 
said to jriva an interesting view of the tottorinff condition ol Athenians and J^acedmmontans was sent to it. This second 
the anee mighty, ^piv^/^iwards the heginning of the fif- colony has given occasion to .lustinus and other writers to 
fee nth century. There kins also 60 unpublished letters of say that Byzantium was founded by Pansanias, Tho J.aco- 
Manuel in the public lilirary at Paris, \yhich contain in-, dflomonians kepi possession of Byzaiitiiiin till Penclcs took 
terestinje allusions to the hisito«T ^bat perlot!. (So© llase/ it from them, but they retook it bhorlly after, Alcihiadea 
Notie^ tt Eictraits d(ffi (In la tUbUothcquc du again got posaessu*n of it by a stratagem and by holding com- 

Roi, vol. ix.) municntioii wuth yome |>crsoiis within tlio place. (Plutarcli, 

Most of tho above Byzantine historians, chronidtfrs, and Abib.) Ly Bander recovered it soon after, and it was under tho 
other writhes were collected and published in the great Lawlccmoniaus when Xenophon, with tlio remnant of tlie 
edition made by order ami at tho expense of Jjouis XIV., 10,000. passed throu?>Ji it on Ids way homo, arul his men had 
in .36 vote. Ibl. Paris, 1645 — 1711, The jesuits Lahhe and a Dorioua aifray vvitli the Laeidcenionian governor, which was 
Malferait, Potau and Poussines, the Dominicans Goar and Aviili ditlicnllv settled by tho prudonro of Xenophon. Thni^ 
Combefis, ProftwKor Kabrot, Charles du Kresno Seigneur syhulus drove the Lacoda'Tuouiaus uwxy, n.c,. and 
da Cange; Allacri, tiio librarian of the Vatican ; Banduri. li- changed the form of government, whirl) was l)efovo tn^do- 
hranan at Florence; Boivin.tbe king's Hbrnriiiu at l*aris ; and cratical or rather oligaiehical, into a deniocracy . It appears. 
Bdtnlhacid, a mathematician, were ea<*h entrusted with parts however, tliat them uas :i class of the original inhabiiants 
of duH splendid work. The Greek text is accompanied with of tho country who viero treated l\v tho Greek Byzanliin ^ 
translation^ and ncftes. The last volumo contains metty much as the Helots were treated ut (D. 

thf^'AHbian obrontelo of Abu Ben Raheb, which serves to Miillur, r/ the Ihric flare, in. ch. 4.) tho 

a Uiatrate Bystentiae history. rocovoi^ bf their liberty, Byzanluim Rooms to hive pro.s* 

Amiihftf Wits publtehod at Venice in 23 vote. fol. |>crt-d for a tifiric, and it hcoamo the head of a sort of 

175B), and years, which contains several Works confederacy of the neighhtmring mantime towns. Ji also 

omi^rifd m iha ^Parte edition, such as Phranza* Genesius, joinod Uhodo.s, Cob, and f’hios in tho league with Kmg 
and MahtW* Others were publtehed separately afterwards MuuaeJ^;ti again&i tha Athenians, who sent an expofhfion 
m a supplement to the Venico edition; * Opera Gcorgii ugainsf Byzantium, which however faded. Some time 
Fkidis, Theodoiii Diaeeni etOorippi Afrteani/ Rome, 1777, after, Philip of Macedoriia having cilhendcd^is conqiu-Ml^ 
fblkfc ^ dulii HoBueis Historia sacra/ Bononiw, 1779, folio, into Thrace, kid siege to Byzantium. The Byzajiiuie^; 

‘ Conktwnimi Wrphyrogenneti librl ih do Ceremomis Auloo made a bold defepce, and Philip .s army hecamo ^ll^llcli^cd 
Byzantlw/ a vote, fob Leipzig* 1761. ‘ Lconis Diaconi Cal- for want of provisions and money. PhHip relic; ed In . 
oensts Hiltoria,' by Hase, fob Paris, 1819. Several of the wants by seizing 179 ships and confiscating their cargoes. 
Byzantine htetorians, however, still remain inedited, as we On u dai*k night. Philip’s soldiers were near surprising tho 
have above observed, town, when a ‘light shone suddenly from the north,' and 

A new edition of the Byzantine historians was projected revealed to i^o inhabitants their clangcT. In gratitude for 
by the late B. G« Niebuhr : • Corpus Scriptorum HUtori® By^ this, the Byzanlines built an altar to Diana, nml uif»:>umed 
zantin®. , Editio omendatior el copioslor,’ etc. 8vo. Bonn, the crescent as tho emblem of their oily, Tlic orient is 
and following. It is proceeding, since Niebid^r's found on several medals of Byzantium, and it is said«at tho 
death, under the eare of BekW^, Dindorf, and other ]^ilo- Turks, on their conquest of Constantinople, adoptea it for 
logists. , Aboui ^0 volgmes b^Wiril^eady appeared. (For a • Th# common bat inoorrool of Wriiidg the nam^li Chntwdon, 

^ M2 
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their own device. Baffled in liis attempt, Philip raised the 
sier^o and turned hia arms aj^ninst the Chcr.'^onesus. Under 
Alexander tlie U’-oat and Uysiiniichus, who, after his death, 
stk^eded to the governm(?nt of Thrace, Byzuntaim wa?. 
ohlii^ed to submit to the Macedonians, but it anerwardi 
recovered its municipal independence, which it retained tUI 
the time of the Roman emperors. Its inavitime commerce 
was‘pino«porous, hut it was exposed on the land side to con- 
tinual incursions of Thracians, Scythians, and other 
harharians, who ravajjed its territory, cut downi the harve.st, 
and redut^ed it to f^reat distress. The most troublesome of 
these incursions was that of the GauU, who overran Mace- 
donia and Northern Greoco about 270 years n.c. The 
ISyzantiries, in order to have some respite from them, were 
obliged to. pi^y heavy sums, from 3000 to 10,000 pieces 
of p^old a and at last as much as «0 talents, to save 

their lands fVom beinct ravaged in htarMisl-time. The.se 
and other Imrthcns compelled them to have rceourse to ex- 
traordinary measures for raising money, one of wliioh was 
tlie exacting of a toll from all ships passing through the 
Bosporus, vvliicli became the cau'-e of the war between 
Rvzantmm ami Rhcwles about 221 n.c. (BocUi on the 
jiuhhc Erotvnny of the Athejiiari'f, b. ni.) The Gauls at 
last went ovcm' to Asia, and left Cyzanliiiin in peace. The 
Rhodians, a maritime trading people, refuscnl to pay the toll 
on their ships passing through the Bosporus, which led to a 
war with Byzantium, in W’hich Prusius L, lung of Bith^nia, 
sided with ilic Rhodians, and Altalus 1., king of Pergamiis, 
took the part of llie Byzantines. The latter had the worst 
of ii, and peace was made h> the mediation of Cavalus or 
(kivarus, king of the Gallo-Graeci. 

Athemeus, A^duiu, and other antient compilers give rallier 
an unfavouraldo account of Byzantine morals and manners. 
Idlcncs.s and debauchery pi*evaile{l, the citizens spent their 
time in tlie ia|irket-place, or in the numerous public houses 
of the and let their houses and wives to strangers. 
Tile soctnd of a flute put them immediately in a merry 
mood, hut they tied from that of a Irumpet, and their general, 
Leo or Leonidas, in Ibe siege by Philip, had no means of 
keeping thepa to watch and defend the walls but by causing 
the sutlers and canteens to be established along the ram- 
parts.- (Athenmus, x, p. 442; ylilian. Hist ‘m» 14.) By- 
zantium was full of foreign and native merchanla, sailors, 
and fishermen, whom the excellent wine sold in the town and 
supplied bvMaroncoa and other districts seldom permitted to 
retmn sobor^ |it>»- their ships. A democracy of such jolly 
carousers couJ^-nPt expected to bo very strict and orderly 
in its administration, and it is recorded of a Byzantine 
demagogue that being asked in some particular case what 


waft the law of the country, he answered. * Whatever I plonso, 
(Sextus Empiricus adverstis Jihetorc^t 37 ; Jlilller, 
tory rf the Doric Rare.^ Diop says that the"^ Byzan* 
tium were built of massive square stones, fasthh^ together 
with iron bolts, and fitting so w'ell together that the whole 
wall appeared to lie one block. The Byzantines at one 
time hod 500 ships, several of them with rudders at both 
ends, so as to be atile to steer eitjfeifer way without veer- 
ing or tacking. Tacitus speaks of such vessels being 
used in the Euxiue in hiti^ time, {Histot., jiL 46.) As for 
the extent of old Byzantium previous to the.>i;m<^ of Con- 
stantine, there is some discrepancy of authot^es; it 
appears almost certain that it was much larger 
genorally been supposed. The common opinion is ibsiit its 
area corresponded to that of the prdheiit seraglio and gardens 
of the .suhan ; but it appears to have occupied at least 4 of 
the 14 regions of the subsequent city of Constantinople, 
namely the 4 most easterly ones. Nog. 1 to 4. (Codinus, 
Fraf^ment of He^ychius on the. On gin of Constantinople ; 
and Banduri, Imperiurh, Orimtale, vol.i, on the antiquities of 
the same, with the maps of Constantinople in vol. ii.) Diony- 
sius Byzantinns gives it 40 stadia in circumference. The acro- 
polis or citadel stood on tlie hill where the seraglio now is, 
Byzantium allied itself to Rome against Philip II. of Ma- 
cedonia, as well as against Antiodius and Mitliridates. In 
consecjiicnce of its services it retained its liberty os a free 
town confcdenite with Rome, and its envovs were treated 
as foreign ambassadors. Some domestic di.sputcs how-- 
ever occasioned an appeal (o Rome from the losing party, 
and Clodius the tribune carried a decree enjoining the By- 
zantines to readmit the emigrants. Piso was sent to enforce 
this decree, but his conduct there appears to have been that 
of a hostile conqueror rather than of an al)^ and mediator. 
rCicero de Frorinnis Consul.) After Piso^s departure the 
Byzantines resumed their former independence. They were 
subject to a tribute however, at least under the first epipe- 
rors, which Claudius remitted for five years, in consideration 
of Ihoir losses during the Tliracian war. (Tacitus Ann. 
xii. 62 ) In consc‘quenco of some fresh domestic broilft, 
however, V^espanian took away their liberties and sent them 
a governor, and when Apollonius of Tynna rtmionstrated 
willi the emperor on the subject, X^cspasian replied that the 
Byzantines had forgotten how to be free. In the civil war 
bciween Suvcnis and Pescennius Niger, the Byzantines took 
the part of the latter. After Niger’s death Severus hesiogod 
the town, whu h the inhabitants defended for three years 
with tlio courage of dehpair. At last famine obliged them 
to surrender, and Severus treated them vifith his character- 
istic inhuuuinity. The armod men and the chief citiaons 
were put to death, the walls were razed, and the remaining 
inhabitants were placed under the jurisdiction orPerinthus, 
Severus however relented afterwards, and. visiting B) zan- 
tium, took pains to embellish the town ; ho built inagnilicont 
baths, porticoes round the Hippodrome and other bnildmgs, 
ami gave it the name of Augusta Aiitonma, in honour of 
his soTi Antoninus Bassianus. [Cakacalla], The Byzan- 
tines huviiig rebuilt their walls, and recovered their prosjie- 
rity, had next the misfortune of somehow displea.sing Galli- 
enus, a worse man than Severus, who entered the town under 
a prorniso of amnesty, and had most of the inhabitants 
massacred, Trclrellius Pollio says that in his time there 
were no old families in Byzantium, except those who had 
left the town before Gallienus entered it. The town how- 
ever was restored, and it j*epelled an irruption of the Goths, 
who had entered the Bosporus under Claudius II. After 
the defeat of Licinius by Constantine, Byzantium surren- 
dered to the latter, who Was so struck with itil situation thtit 
he determined to build a new city by the side of edd Byzan- 
tium, which he called Nea Roma^ and whieh he chose after- 
wards for the capital of the empire. In May a.d. 330, tho 
new town, which had been commenced only ihrea years bOf 
fore, was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ^nd tlie feasts 
lasted 40 days. fCoNSTANTlNOPLK.] ^ 
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Bttise [GHfoune, &c.] 

B&ja, 300 
Bajazid [Bayazid] 

Baker, David. 300 

Baker, Henry, 300 

Baker, Sir Richard, 301 

Baker, Thomas, 301 

Bakewell, 302 

Bakewell, Robert, 303 

Baktehisaarai, 303 

Bikhtegan, 303 

Baking [Bread, Porcelain, and 

Baku, 304 [Sugar] 

Bala. 305 

Bala-Puul, 305 

Balachna, 305 

BuIaciHva, 305 

Halrp'iia, 305 

Balitnioptera, 305 

Balance, 306 

Balance of Roberval, .307 
Balance (of a watch), 307 
Balance of Power, 307 
Balance of Trade, 308 
BalanfnuH, 309 
Balaiiophdrcie, 309 
BaUntia, 310 
Bill anus, 310 
Bttlnruc, 31 1 
Balaa Ruby, 311 
Balasore, 31 1 
Balassa-Oyarmuth, 311 
B&latoii, Lake, 31 1 
Balbec [Btialbec] 

Balbi, Gd^paro, 312 
Balhfnus, D5citnu8 CasOius^ 312 
Balboa, Va^ico Nunes de, 313 
Balciish, tite Lake of, 315 
Balcony, 315 
Bald Bumfd,3I6 
BAldadiin, 317 
Bildi, Bernardino, 317 
Baldivia [Valdivia] 

Baldrick, 317 

Baldwin U IIm HI., IV., V., 
VII., V HI., (counU of Flan- 
ders), 317,318 


Baldwin I, II., (empCfora of 
Constantino]ile), 3 1 H, 31 9 
Baldwin 1., 11., 1 11,, IV., (kiiigti 
of Jerusalem), 320 
Baldwin (archbishop of Canter- 
bury), 320 
Bale, Jubn, 321 
B&le [Ba.sel] i 
Balearic Crane [Crane] 

Baharic Islands, 322 
Balfour, Sir James, 323 
Bui (bur, JamcH, 324 
Balguy, John, 3^5 
llalgtiy, Thomas, 325 
Bali Island | Bnlly] 

Baiiol [Balliol] 

Balistin [Artillery] 

Halistes, 326 
Balize, 326 

Balkan Mountains, 327 
Baikh, 328 
Ballad, 329 
Ballad fin miisie), 330 
BalUst, .330 

Bailast'ofHce Corporation Dub- 

Ballet, 331 [lin,330 

Balliriasloe, 33 1 

Balliol, John, 332 

Balliol, Edward, 333 

Bslliol College, Oxford, 334 

Ballistic Peudulum, 336 

Ballium, 337 

Balloon, 337 

Ballot, 340 

Ballstun Spa, 311 

Bally, 341 

Kallyahannon, 342 

Balme La, 342 

Bahuivis, Henry, 343 

Balsamifluip, 344 

B.ilMunina., 344 

Balsaudneie. 344 

BalsamodfMidrun, .344 

Balsams, 346 

Baltic Sea, 3 40 

Baltimore, 349 

Baltimore, Lord, 349 

Baltimore Bird [C'issicnsJ 

Baltinglass. 350 

Baluster, 350 

BaluNtrade, 351 

Bolzar, Jean Guer, 351 

Bamburra, 352 

Bamberg (bailiwick), 353 

Bamberg (town), 353 

liamboccio, 354 

Itamboroiigh, 354 

Bambouk, 355 

Bambfisa, 355 

Bameean [GhoolgboolaJ 

liampton (Oxfoniohire), 357 

Bamptou (Devon), 357 

Bampton Lecture, 357 

Bail, 358 

Ban, Bonus, 3.59 

Banana [Musa] 

Banbury, 359 
Baiica, 36 1 

Banchus [Ichneumonidso] 
Bauco [Bank] 

Bancroft, Richard, 362 
Band (in archd.), 362 
Band or Bund, 362 
Banda Islands, ^2 
Banda Oriental, 363 
Bandage, 364 
BandaWr [Arms] 

Bandar, 365 
BaBdHlo»Mattco,365 


Bandermassin River [Borneo] 
Bandes Noires, 365 
Bandicoot, 3/)5 

BandiiieUi, Bftccio, 367 
B.inditti, 367 
ILine, Dr, James, 367 
llantr, 368 
Banlfshlre, 360 
Bungidote, 37 I 
Batig-kok, 371 
Bangor, .372 

Bangot, or Bencher, 374 
Biiugor-lHcocd, 374 
Bangor (United States), 374 
Baniins, 374 
Baidshinent, 375 
Banister [Baluster] 
Batii4rnriHssiu, 375 
Bank, 376 

Bank, Banker, Banking, 376r ; 
Banks for Savings, 389 
Bunkriipt, 391 

Bankruj t Laws of Scotland, 399 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 401 
Banks. Thomas^ 404 
Bdnksia, 405 
Bann, 406 
Banner, 406 
Banneret, 409 
Boimockburn, 409 
Banquette, 410 
Bantam (district), 410 
Bantam (city), 41li> 

Bantry, 41] 

Baritry Bay, 411 
Banxring, 412 
Banyan Tree [Ficus] 
Banynwangy, 412 
Btiobab, 412 
Bapaume. 412 
Bapta, 4)2 
Baptism, 412 

Baptist (John Baptist Mon- 
noyer), 414 

Baptist, John Oanpar, 415 

Baptistery, 415 

Baptists, 416 

Bar (in music), 417 

Bar (in a ctnut of justice), 41 

Bar-sur-Aiibc, 418 

Bar sur-OrnHin, 413 

Bar-sur Seine, 418 

JJaraba, 419 

Barabra, 419 

Barabat, 4 19 

Baralipton [Syllogism] 

Baranbichinsk, 420 

Baranya, 420 

Baras Kbotim, 420 

Barjitier, John Philip, 420 

Barb. 421 

Barbacan, 422 

Br.rbacan&giiim, 423 

Barbadoes, 423 

Barbadoos Cheny [M.ilpigliia] 
Barbadoes Flpw^tt Ftneo [ Poin- 
Barbariah^ 426 ; [eiann] 

Burbarcrtsa [Frederic I.J 
BarbarGaNa, Aroodje. 426 
Barbarfitsa, Khair Kddin, 427 
Biirbary, 428 
Barhastfo (cbstrict), 4$9 
Barbastro (tewn). 430 
Barbauld, Anna Lwtitia, 430 
Barbel, 432 
Barber-Surgeons, 432 
Barbaniii, 433 

Barbcrini Vase [Portlond Yaw] 
Barberry [Berberis] 
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BarbetSi 433 
BaHK' 5 '’r.'iP, Jean, 434 
Barbezitiux, 435 
Barbid*ri J Guercino] 
BSrlnton, 435 
Barbou, 435 
liarbour, John^ 435 
Ba(b5(li^ 436 
Birca, 436 
Barcarolle, 43!^ 
Bareellos, 437 
Barcellona, 437 
Barrelona. 43H 
Barclay, 440 

Barclay, Roberl, 441 
Barc^ehcbau, 443 
Bar<J,443 
Biwlsfbwn, 445 
BardBey, 446 
Bareilly (district), 446 
Bareilly (IowtiX 447 
Bareith 
’^Base Line 

J(we^>h, 447 
Barflcnr, 4 IS 
Barj^agli. Scij>i6n45, 449 
Bargain. 4 18 
Barge [GodAvitl 
Barge-lJourse, 4 *0 
B^ij Term di, 

Bari. 460 
BarlcliiH. 451 
Barilla. 451 
Band, 451 
Barfta, 451 
Barium, 452 
BarjoU, 45 I 
Biw’k, 454 
Baik-Bed, 456 
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Barley, Pot, 466 
Barley, Pear), 46C 
Barlow, .lofl, 468 ^ 

Barlowe, William, 469/ 
Barm [Yeast] 

Barmen, 409 
Bannouth, 4 C 9 
Ba3i,470 ' 

Barnabas, S^, 472 
Barnacle [Berniclo] 
Barnard., Sir John, 472 
Barnard Castle, 473 
Baniaul, 473 
Barnes, Joshnn^ 4T^ 
Barnet, 474 
Barncveblt, 474 
Biirnoy, .loshua. 477 
Barnsley, '478 
BiiTnsfaplo, 478 
Barnstaiile, U. S., 479 
Baroacb, 180 
Haroila, 480 
Barometer, 481 
IJaromet/, 485 
Baron, Barony, 465 
BiriJii.igf, 4SU 

Baionet, 490 
Biu-i'nmis, (’rnsar, 491 
B.irony [Baron] 
B.irosco|ic*, 492 
B.itoossp, 492 
Baro/io [\ ignola] 
Baiqmsimeto, 492 
Ban ^^iIl France), 492 
Barr, or Barra, 492 
Barra, w Ibirray, 492 
Barrack, 493 
Barmmulial, 493 
Barnis, Count de, 494 
Barraux, 496 
Barn-go, 496 
Barrel. 496 
Barrel-Drain [Drain] 
Barrelier, .James, 49/ 
Baru-n Flowers, 197 
Barren Lund, 497 
Burn, (iiraldns dc. 50T 
B.irnctule, .502 
Buirier, .502 
Barrier Islaml. .502 


Bark (^iii commerce), 456 
Bfuk, Pernviati, Medical Uses 
of [Cinchona] 

BarKal, .408 
Barking, 4.59 
JJarkway, 459 
Barlaaiii, 460 

Barla‘5is,Ca«rptirV«n Bat?rle,4C0 
Barlfiria, 461 
Bailetta. 461 
Bailey, 46 1 
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Batriffi Treafef of the, 502 
Barring-out, 503 
Barringtpn, tho Hon. Daines, 
"Barris, M>3 [503 

Barrls^tery 503 

Barrister (in Scotland), 503 
Barticcio, Fredengo, .505 , 
Barrois, Le, 506 
B4rro8, Joao de. 506 
Barrow [TumidmO 
Barroir, Isaac, 507 
Barrow (nver), 509 
Barrow l\)mt, .509 
Jtarrow’s Straits^ 510 
Barry, 510 
Barry, James, 510 
Biirryq Countess rh*, 511 
Bars, or Bawh, 512 
Bart, .lean, 512 

Burtas. Guillaume de Sallustc, 
Sieur dll, 513 
Baiter, 515 

Barter (in niithm.), 514 
Barticld, f) 1 4 
Barlb, 514 

Baitbelemy, (Saint) de ChicMl* 
liain-, 6 (4 

Bartbf-lem) . .lean .TcaqueS, 514 
Hurt bnl iuuN, Krasmtis^ 5 1 6 
Barilioliiu*. 'Miomas, .''^16 
BarUu)line,or Barlh<»linus,Tho- 
m.is., 6 16 

Bariholimiew Massacre, the St., 
516 [519 

Bartholomew. St. (hospital), 
Lbirtholumew. St. (ihland), 519 
Bart in, or Bartau (river) [Par* 
tlienius] 

Bartnli, Danielc, 520 
Bartolojcsi. Francesco, 521 
Barton, Benjamin Smith, 521 
Baiton. Llinalieth, 522 
Bartoii-u|x)n-Hiimlier, 523 
Baruch, ,6 2:1 
BaiyMos [ Buriimi] 

B.ir)fo-( alcitc, 524 
Biiiyton. <»r Barytone, 624 
Burvton ( instiiimeiit.)> .524 
Bas, Isle of, 524 
Bah-oba, 525 
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Bfirtalt, , 

Bascin«tf 548, 

Base (ii^fchitO fColumn] 
Base, or , 

Baso-ClefMpfJ , [Basel 
Base jCoinmiied^ [Coutinueu 
Base, Double [Double Base] 
Base^ Figured [Figured Base] 
BasCf Fundamental [Funda- 
mental Base] 

Base, Ground [Q round Base] 
Base Line [Geodesy] ^ 

Base, Thoroiqfifh . [ ip^^h 
Base Voice, 52ti [Buse] 

Bas^cles, 527 ( . 

Basel, Cantim^jif.'6l!& 

Basel (town), 54/ 

Basel, ('ouned of [QoUpcilf J 
BiiM'inent, 

Baslia [P^shaJ. , 1 

Bashait, 529 
Basbee Islands, 529 
Baslikirs, 529 
Basil [Gey mum] 

Basil (Bishop), 53fV 
B.isil, St., 530 
Basil, monks of St., 530 
Basilica, ,531 
B.isilic.i (building), 531 
Basilu-iita, 535 

Basili'-k, .530, 

Basilms, Basilma 11., 537, 538 
B,l^ill. .538 


B isiiightoke, 5.39 
Basing, Jolin, 540 
Buskerville, .fohn, 549 
Basle [Basel] 

Basnage, .'idl 
Basques, Les. 543 
Basque Provinces, .543 
Basque Liingnage, 545 
Basra, 546 
Briss, 546 
Bu.ss’ Straits, 547 
B ihitia. 547 


Biissruio, 517 

Bus, ,ano, Giacomo da Pontp, 6*13 
B.issnoo, Franceuco da Pontes 
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Basmntiii, I 
Ba'^sein, 1 

Bassett^rre ( St. Chrifttiqdwn \ U 
Ba-^^eteirc i Gimdaloupc / 2 
Basseterre Gaiante', 2 

Basset-florn. 2 
Bassevt-ltle, 2 
BassM, 2 

Bassig'iv 3 
Basso Ui. le.'o, 3 ' 

Ba^'M ipierrc, Fra«f;ois do, 8 
Busxuon, 10 
Bassoon, Double, 40 
)i,ist.orah [ BasraJ 

Bassos, fd 

Bast, Frederic James, 40 
Bastan ( Bajstan | 

Bastard, 10 
Bastardy. 11 
Basienneg, 12 
Bustia, 13 . ^ 

Bagtide. L.a, 13 
diardile, 13 
BuMimeutoi, 15 
Boslip&do^ 15 
BUstioh) 16 
Bat [Oh<sit^ptwP.j 
Bat»ra, 18 
Bat&tata, 19 
Blitavi, 19 

Bat 4 yio'(dijitri«t), 20 
Baiivia (city), 20 

• Tins in not In ajfhi|l)ethi^ •»- 
Tfinacini'nt, entifleqlWIllMl Of H* 
bnvlng been xnlqjtlnted AifW XA»9, 


B.da\ian KepuMic [11*4 land] 

Bath (city), 2 I 

B.ath (T.'S.), 23 

Bath, Knight of the, 23 

B.itb. 24 

T5n',bgate..31 

Batbiog, 32 

Bathurst, Allen, Kaxl, 37 
Bathurst ( Africa ),*3'< 

Bathurst (New South Wales), 
Batbur>t Inlet, 38 [.38 

BatbiirKt J%land, 38 
Batman, 38 
Batman (weight), 38 
Baln-el-IIa)ar, 38 
Bafolites, 39 
Batraebiuns [Fr<>gB] 
liatrurliumyomachia, 39 
Batta, 39 
Battalion, 39 
Battaidean [Coflhrdam] 

Battas, 40 
Battens, 41 

Battei ing Kam [ Artillery } 
Battersea. 42 
Battery (iu law) [Aisaidt] 
Battery, 4^ 

Bi.tticalda, 43 
Bnttice, 43 
Battle(town), 43 
Battle-axe, 44 
Battle, Wager of [Ap^eid] 
Battlement, 45 
Boturin, 4Q 
fiaudi 47 * 


Baudour, 47 
Baiige, 47 
Banhui, .lohn, 47 
Tf.iuhio, Gaspard, 47 
Paulunia, 47 
B.iuTuansbohle, 49 
B-surne, 48 

Baiimgtttteii, Alexander Gott- 
liaulzon, 48 [lieb, 48 

Bavaiiu (kingdom of 49 
Bavay, 58 

Buwtrj, 59 
Baxter, William, 59 
Baxter, Richard, 59 
Baxtermns. 62 
Bay, 62 
Bay Salt | Salt] 

Bay free [Lniirus] 

BayadufT, 62 
Bayamo [.Salvador, S.] 

Bnyaii Kliara Mountains, 63 
Bayard, Pierre do Terrail, 63 
Bayazid I,, IL, 54,65 
Bayazid rtowii), 6.5 , 

B.ayer, John. 65 ! 

Bayi-r. Gidtbcl) vSie^fwed, 07'; ; 
Bayeiix. 67 ^ m ' ^ t 

Bayenx Tapestry, 00 ^ 

Bayle, Pcitor, 70 * i * 

BsiylCn, 72 ; " " ^ 

Bayne, Alexivtider, 72 
Bayonet [ArniaJ 
Bayonne, 73 
Bayiwater, 74 
Baza, 74 


Bar.aar, 74 
Ba/as, 71) 

Baxois, 76 

Biiztiiii, or Bastan, 7$ 
Hdeilium, 77 
Beachy Head, 77 
Beacon, 77 
Beacons fi*dd, 78 
Bead-AluuMuitr [Moulding] 
Bead 3V*-e [Mi-iia and firiBO 
Beadle, 78 fcatpiw] 

Beads ( Rosary Beads)f 7S 
Beagle, 79 
Bcaminster, 79 

Beams [MateriaU, strength of" 
Bean [ Faba, Phaf^eolutt, 
Dolichus] ^ 

Bean, 79 
Beau Ooose-i 83 

Be.ir. Great apd Wttlft [litrsa 
Major uiid Minor’’ 

Bear (iro^dog^), 84 
Bearberry f Arct*,’»ttit»hyl0al 
B* ar Lake,:Si5 
Bear’s Foot [Ifedebortiflil 
NVhonlc-Btstry, 96 
lieard, 96' 

Bj^yiring, 98 
,BI&arn,98 
Beatification, 99 
Beaton, Cardinal, 99. 

Beats (in mutk), 161 
Bfaitic, Jamc», 161 ’ - 
Boaucaire, 10^ 

Beaufort, 104« 
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Beaufort, CafdiBiAli H>4 
Beaufort, 40^. 

Beaufort, Louln 
Beati(;ency, 106 ■ ^ , 

Beauimrriois|l& 11^ 
BeaujolaiH, £ie. Ho 
Beauliou. 107 

Bi^aiimat-chaif^ P. A, de, 108 
Bi^aumuns, lOj^ ^ 

Beaumout (towiftft), 100 
Beauniout Mmmuno), 108 
Boa\iiT|onl^ 1 10 

BeoMiie, 1 ^ 

Bvaiitift! f|)ea Cartes^ 
BtMupr^au, lAi2 
BeuusoW, b^c, 113 
Beauty, 1 13’ 

Bbauvaii^, 119 
BeauvaisiK, 1 10 

Beauvoin, A. M. f, J. P. d«, ISO 
Btvavt r, I'^O 
Bc<x'«lico, 125 ' 

Bt*ccaria, Alartjuis of, 126 
Beccarfa, 127 
B'-ccles, 127 
Becker. F. VV., 127 
Becket, Thomas, 128 
Beckinuiiu, John, 1211 
BvCmnti, J. C., 120 
Bed ol Justice, 120 
Bedu, or Bede, 130 
BedarieiiX, I'U 

Bedchauiber, Lords of tlio, 131 

Beddoes, Tlioinat!i, 131 

Bede-Houst', 132 

Bedell, Wtlli.iiri, 132 

Bede&mau, 134 

Bedfurd, 134 

Bedford, Duke of, 136 

Bedford Level, 138 

Ihsdfordshire, 140 

Btshs, 147 

Bedlam, 147 

Bedlam Bajyr||ara, 1411 

Bediis, 14R 

Bedmiiister [Bristol] 

Bediiorc (distnct), 140 
Beiliiore (town), N8 
Bed^iUaw [ (;l4liuii»J 
Beduuifi rAruUaJ 
Bee, 140 
Bee- Later, 1 .V) 

Beech*Tree [Fa{;us | 

Beedfr (proviucc), 167 
Beedor (lowii), 157 
Beef- Later, 157 
Beelzebub [Ba.ilj 
Beer [Brewiu^J 
Beer-Alwtoii. 157 
Beer-Sheba, J58 
Beesha, 15B 
Beet [Beta] 

Beet, 150 

Beothovan, Ludwi^^ Von, 161 
Beetle, 162 
Beloit, 162 
Bejif, Bey, 1 63 

Befrgar [Meiidicaut ftud Men- 
Bejjharmi, 163 
Beglerbe){, 16,3 

ISugOiiLacfiiu, 1 63 ^ 

Be^uias, 164 

Beheadiuu [p^amtation'} 
Bt^em, Martla, 165 
^b6moiby.,lG6 
Behmoii, Jacob { Bohme} 

Beho, 

Behnug, Vittis^ 167 
Bebriag’f ^trnatf), 168 
Behriufr 'i 168 

Behut fl^onjab] 

Boira [ BeyraJ 
Beirut, or Bairout, 168 
Beit, 169 
Boitb, 168 
B6jim6^ ; 

Beta, or Buml 178 

[Penja>f 

Bejapore 1 70 

Bojapow 
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Bekef, 171 
Bel [Belusl 
Bell^ye, 172 
Beled, 172 , 

Beteefl, 172 
Be|£m, 172 
BelemmUi, 172 
Bel4nye8,n73 
Bolesta, 173 
Belfast, 178 " 

Beffry, 176 
Belgium, 177 
Belgorod, 181 
Belgrade, 184 
Belial, 185 
Belidor, B. F.de, 185 
Bell grad, 106 
Bclisarius, 186 
Belize [Baliae] 

Ueikaap, Jeremy, 187 

BoUenap, Sir Robert, 167 

Bell, 187 

Bell, Henry, 189 

Bell, John, 189 

B' ll, John (Surgeon'), tOO 

Bell-Flowtr 1 dampatiuia] 

B^ ll-Motal [Copper, Alloys of] 
Bell-Metal Ore, 191 
Bell (or luchcapo) Rock, 191 
Bella(M91 
BeUaddtina fAtropa] 
BtdlaJduna Liiy, 191 
Bellamy, Mrs. George Ann, 191 
B<dlamy, James. 191 
Bel'annm, (.‘ardinal, 192 
BellMrix, 192 
BeU«-do-Nidt, 192 
Bello-1 le-eii-iMer, 192 
Belleisle, 193 
Bidleisle, StuiiU of, 193 
Belleganlo, 193 
Belloadon, Sir John, 193 
Belleuden, William, 194 
Bellcrophon (zoology), 195 
Belles Lettres. 195 
BeUesme, 195 

Bellevue los Baimi [Bourbon 
Belley, 195 jLaiMzyJ 

Bellnii, Jacopo, 196 
Belluii, (lenulc, 196 
Bellini, Giovanni, 196 
Bellini, Laurent lo, 196 
Belliuzoua, 197 
Bellinauii, M., 197 
Beildna, 197 
Bellows, 198 
Belluuo, 198 
Belon, Fierro, 198 
Beloocbihtau, 196 
Hi'lopnl, 202 

Belupteia, '202 
Bcluswpia [BelopteraJ 
Beishaui, Thomas, 20*2 
Belhhani, WiUiaiu, 203 
Belshazzar, 203 
Belsk, 20 i 
Belt, 204 
Beltein, 204 
Bellirs, TUo, 205 
Belts, Jupiter's [Jupiter] 
Belturbet, 205 
Belfiga [Sturgooii] 
BeltirTagh [Boli^xTagh] 
Belus, 205 
Belus (river), 205 
Belvedcrti, 205 
BelvisikeesR, 206 
B6ljta, 206 

BelzGni^ Qiovkunj, ,206 
B6tnbex, 207 
Bembiii(id«, 208 
!Bt;*mbo,Pi^txu,0Od 
Ben, 209 
Beil, Beiii, 209 
Benares, (dn^tiict), 2 10 
Benares (town), 811 
Benavides, 211 
Ben haw, Vice Adnuirtl| 9H 
Bench [ Bank] 

Bouobvv [Xm pf Coiut] 
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BeQCOoleu, 21 1 . 

Bend-Emir, 212 

Bender,, 212 ^ 

Benedi^, .Saint, 2l3 
B4.mcdictme Orden 0 1 3 
BemMUct 1. to XIV. 

214,215 

Heni'dict, AulipQii^ 210 

Bencdictiou, 218*^ 

liencer, 217 

Benefice, 217 

Bimenciuut, 226 

Beueiit of CUirgy, 227 

Bonetit Hdclptlos [Friendly So- 

Beneveuto, 2*26 [cietiesj 

BunuVokuve, 229 

Bengal, 229 

B«Migrdi Language, 236 

Beiigiizi, 237 

Bi ngel, 238 

Beuger, Miss, 240 

Beiiguela, *240 

Belli, 242 

Ben 1-11 assaq^l-Qad^mn, 242 
Benin, Bight of, 242 
Benin Rivei, 243 
Beiij.niiin, Tribe of [Israel, 

Tribes of] 

Benjamin of Tudela, 243 
BeiiriingUm, 243 
Bent (rrasK, 241 
Bent haul, JnmeK. 244 
Bejilh.nn, Jeremy, 24 1 
Benthfim, 219 
Bentheim-Stoinfuit, 249 
Bmilivi, 249 

Bentjvdglio, Giov&uiit, 249 

Beutivdgliu L'rcnle, *249 

Beiitivugbu, Guido, *249 

Beidle}, Richard, 250 

Benturong [IctidesJ 

Henytivvsky, donut lie, 253 

Benzamide, 255 

Beu/ine, 255 

Benznic Acid, 255 

Boiizuic Acid (medical uses of), 

Benzoin., 256 [256 

Benzoin (medical uses of), 256 

Benzene, 257 

Bsrar, 257 

BerAt, 259 

Beraun, *259 

Borberideas 269 

BOrberis, 260 

Beibers, 262 

Berbice, ‘265 

Berchtvsgadeii, 26<> 

Berchtold, Count, 266 
Behlyczelfi 2C7 
Beregh, 267 
Berenger, 267 
Beienico (queens), 260 
Berenice [Bengazil 
Berenice downs), 269 
Beresina, 269 
Beresna, 269 
BeresoR, *209 
Berg, 270 
Bergamo, 270 
Bergamot, 271 
Bergamot, Kssence of, 271 
Bergen, *27 1 

BergenUuus, Diocese of, 275 
Berge 11 -op -Zoom, 275 
Bergerac, 275 
Berghem, Nicholas, 276 
Bergman, Tobern Olof, 276 
Bergnes, 277 
I3«rjs, 277 
Berkeley, 277 
Berkeley, George, 279 
Berkeiihout, Dr, John, 281 
BerkhampBtead|<|^2 
Berkshire, 283 ^ 

Berlioliitigent Goetz Voh> 295 
Berlin, 295 
Berme, 299 
Bermudas, 300 
Ber% Cai^ton of, 002 
Um (t0W2i)> 305 
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Bfoard, Duke of Weimar 

[Thirty Years’ War] 

Bernard ,*Kdwiml, 306 
Bernard, St., 306 - [307 

Bernard, St. (mountain-pass), 
Bernardme, 307 
Bemay, 308 
Bernburgj 308 
Berners, Julianay300 
Berners, Lord, 310 
Borni, Ftancesco,, 3 1 1 
Bernicle Goose, 312 
Jcrnlni, Giovanni li^rensa, 313 
Bernoulli^, 314 

IKtustorr, J. IX. 15f, Von, 

Benistorf, P., Chtii^ Vbn# 
317 

Befce, 317 

Bcrosiis, 318 

Beiosus (in eutowology), 319 
Berre, 318 

Berreiiiu [Curtotia, P, da] 

Hcrri, or Berry, 319 
Berry Pomeroy, 320 
BertlitdUi, 320 
Bcrihicr, Alaxanfler, 320 
Berthollet, Claude Louis, 320 
Hnthollctla, 322 
Bertrand, Saint [Cominges and 
Gaionne, Xlaub', Department 
uf] 

Bercie, or Inver- Be rvjo, 323 
Berwick-iinon-Twc’ed, 323 
Berwick, jVikeof, 3^8 
Berwick, North, 329 
Berwickshire, 329 
Beryl, 33^ 

Beryx, 337 
Besanijon. 337 
Besnnt [Bezant] 

Besittoou, 338 
Bessarabia, 339 
Besbmioii, John, 341 
Bessiii, 342 
Bela, 342 
Betchoufina, 342 
Betel rPii»t*rj 
Beth [Belt] 

Bethaiiiu, 344 
Bothrsda, 344 
Beihlehem-Judab, 345 
BethlLdiein, 3 15 
Belhphiige, 345 
Beth'ine, 3 15 
Betliy'his, 3 15 

Bet]iy'lus(m cotomology), 346 
Beths I BedhsJ 
Be1dnic.a, Of Betony, 346 
Betrotliiiient, 346 
Betterton, Thomas, 346 
Beiliiit'lli, Saveiio, 34? 

Betula, 3 18 
Betulaceao, 350 
Betuwe, 350 
Beveland, 350 
Beveridge William, 350 
Beverley, 352 
Beverley, John de, 354 
Bew castle, 35 1 
Bewdley, 355 
Bex, 356 
Bi'y [Won') 

Bt’y'ra. or Beira, 3.56 
Beza, 357 
Bezii's Codex, 359 
Bezant, 359 

Bezant (^in heraldry), 3b0 
Bezieis, or Besieis, 360 
Bezoar'i, 361 
Bliudriiuth, 3Gt 
B hurt yore, 362 
B aiVa, Bi^ht of, 362 
Biulystock, 363 
Biunclilni, Franc«#C0| 304 
Biupholius, 365 
JJias, 365 
Biberach, 366 
Bible, 366 
Bibkt 3Qci«U«i) 3r5 
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BiUiojfraphy, 

Bicfetre, 383 
Bichtt*, M F,.X., 384 
JBicEu\r, 38ji[. 

385 

Bidcllu, JohTi| 3i85 
Bideford, 387 
Bidloo, Godefrold, 388 
Bidpui, 388 
Bielefeld, 389 
BiehtE, 389 
Biella, 390 
Bieuao. 360 
Biennmlt?, 390 
BieMbolfich, 390 
Biewe, ^0 
300 

Bij^amy, 390 

Bi^enerlna* 39r 

Bigiionllb;®, 391 
Bi|rorre, 391 
Bihur, 392 

.Bija Gatiita f VIj;a GaaltaJ 
B)ifti)ttghur^ 392 
Btjueey 393 
Bijofe. 393 
Bilhio, 393 
Bilberry [V^acclu^ie*] 
Bilbilis, 394 
Bile, 394 

Biledulgorid [BeledJ 

BilimbLv39G 

Biliu,396 

Bill itt Cbad'cery [' Equity! 
Bill in Parliament, .396 
Bill of K»i:bdii^e, 398 

Health [Quaialttine] 
BdTof Liu^ng, 404 
Bill of Ui^hu, 404 
Bdl of Sale, 405 
Billln^'s^utu, 401 ^ 

BSlIitoii, 406 
Blllom, 407 
Billou, 407 

Bills of MorUlity, 407 
Bilmd, 408 
Bilot ulbia, 408 
Kilsfoti, 108 
Binch, 409 
BtiidraOund, 400 
Bind W«kJd [AJonvolvnlus'l 
Bmgan, 409 
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Bingham^ 409 
Bingley, 410 

Binnacle, 410 ^ 

Bindculus, 410 
Binomial, 411 
Binomial Theorem^ 411 
Biogiftphy, 414 
Bion, 410 
Bipdpill&ria, 417 
Bipes, 417 
Biquadratic^ 419 
Bir, 418 
Birbhoom, 418 
Birch Tree [Btiiulal 
Birch, Thomas, 419 
Bird Cherry [Cerasua] 
Bird-Lime, 4l9 
Bird i>f Paradise, 410 
Birdpcpper [Cdpsicum] 

Birds, 423 

Bird's-Eye View, 432 fpws] 
Bird's Foot Trefoil [Ornitho- 
Bird's Mouth ( Moulding] 

Bird's Nest | Lg^ihrieu and 
NeolliiiJ 

Bireii [ Anna Iwanownu] 

Birgus, 432 
Birkenfeld,, 434 
Birket-el-Keroun. 431 
Birket-el'Marioui, 434 
Biiin.i, 4 j 4 
Birmingham, 443 
Biroslrires, 448 
Birr, 449 

Biscaho ILagoslomys] 

Biscay, 4.50 
Biscay, Bay of, 4.51 
Bischwiller, 4.52 
Biscuit { biead i, 452 
Biscuit (in pottery), 452 
Bishareen, 4 l 53 
Bisbojs 453 
Bishop M Castle, 456 
Bi'hop’s Siortfurd, 4.57 
Bishop's AValtham, 458 [land] 
Bishop Wearriiouth [Suuder- 
Bi^ignuno, 458 
Bisley, 4.58 
Bismuth Ores, 459 
Bismulb, Medical uses of, 461 
Bisiiaghur [Bijauaghur] 

Bison, 401 
Bissagos. the, 468 
BisseE.tile, 408 
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Bl 9 top^ 4€9 ^ 

tiii«tort t Polygonum] 

Sifiire,m 

' ' ' 

Bithy'4a{469 
Biton, 470 

Bitouto, 470 r 

Bitter PrinciplOi 470 ^ 
BitierspajE. 470 
Bitter Bmei fSolanOttoT 
Bittern, 471 * 

Bitters, 472 
Bitrimen, 473 

Bitumens. Medical Uses of, 474 
Bivouac, 474 
Bixa. 474 

Biysk, 475 ' 

Buari, Peter, 475 
Bku‘k [Colours or Light] 

Black Jack, 475 
Black Lead [Pluinbigo] 

Black Pigments j Carbon; 

Charcoal, Animal] 

Black. Joseph, 475 

Bb'irk Assixe. 477 

Blackbirds, 477 

Black Bonnet [Buntipg] 

Hlackbinii, 479 

Black-Cap, 480 

Black-capped Tom-Tit [Tit- 

Black t’oek, 4Hl [niousej 

Bl.ick-1' orest [ Seb warzwald] 

Him k or Dominican Friars, 4S4 

Bbukl’iiuis Bridge, 484 

Blackheatli, 4H6 

Blacklock, Hev. Thoma,s, 486 

Blackniore, Sir Richard, 487 

Blackness, 488 

Blackpool, 488 

Black- Rock, 4S8 

Blackrod. 488 

Black Sea, 481) 

Blackstone, Sir W’llliam^ 490 
Blackstone (Uual, 493 
BluckwuU [London] 
Blackwiiter (Essex), 493 
Blackwuter (co. Coik), 493 
Bluckwater (eo. Amiagh), 494 
Blackwell, Thomas, 494 
Bladder, the, 494 
Bbubler-Nut [Staphyleul 
Bladder-Senna [(5oluteaJ 
BUidensburg [Wftiihuigton] 
Blaiu, 497 
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Blu^Qf«y|^07 

SUir, 

Blair, 

Blair, 

Bl^i^;t^lo 
BUik«,]Robeft, 499'’ 

BUu^ la«, 501 . 

Blanc, JiiOUnt, 501 
Blanchwd (a^rblikui) [Balloon] 
Blanco, Cape, 50 
BUndf^x ' 

U 4 

Blantbnburg, 50i6 . 

Blantyro, 506 
Blups, 506 
Blasendorf, 508 ■ 

Blisphciuy, 506 
Blasti Blasting [Mining] 
Blast-Furnace [Iron] 
B15ttid»,508 
Blavct, 508 
BUye, 509 
Bliuoniy, 509 
Bleaclung, 509 
Bleak [LtMiciscus] 

Blechingley, 5110 
Bl^dius, 511 
Bleeding, 511 
Bleiherg, 51 i 
Bli'miw, 511 
Blende, 51 1 
lilenheun, 511 
Blenheim Park, 511 
Bltainius, 512 

Blephnris (entomology), 513 
Blepharjs (/.oology), 513 
Blepsias. 513 
Hlesois, Lc [ Blois] 

Blelbisu, 513 
Bligh, William, 613 
Blight, 515 

Blind, IiTstruction of ihe^ 515 
Blindage, 528 
HlmdneMs [Eye] 

Blind- Worm, 528 
BlUhr, 529 

Blister- Bi'ctie [Canlliaii#]. 
Block, 530 

Blockade, Law of, 630 
Blockhouse, 531 . 

Blocking Course [Snliildulurcj 
Blueiuaart, Abraham, 5ii4 


Blois, i 

Blumeheld, Francis, 2 
Blonde], 3 
Blood, 3 14 
BliHid, Thomas, 6 
Bloodhound, ” 

Bloomfield, Ubherl, 11 
Biow-i^ipe, ] i 

Blubber [Whale-Fishery] 
B 1 ocher, ILeWcbt von, 14 
Blue, 16 
Blue-Btrd« 17 
Blue-Bottle, 17 
Blue-Breast, 17 
Hlue-Mouniaiiis, 18 
Blue*Ridl|e [ Appalaohimi 
< Mouiyiums] 

Bluiidvdl Museum, 19 
Blunderbuss [Aripsl ^ 
Blyth, 19 
Boa, 19 
Boadieda, 28 
Boar [Hog] 4 
Board, 28 
Bokrmia, 28 
Boat ['Lifij-Boai] 
Boat-Ba|,:88 
Boatswain, 29 
Bober (river), 29 
Bob-o-Liuk, 29 
Bobrotj S. S., 30 
Bocajlti, Le, 30 
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Boccaccio, Giovanni, 31 
Boccage, Madame tin, 32 
Boccahui, Trajnuo, 32 
Boccanera, Simone, 33 
Boi'clieiiui, Luigi, 33 
Bochart, Samuel, 33 
Bochart, Mathieu, 34 
Bi.ichnia, 34 
Bocho](-Aahuu% 35 
Bocland, 35 

Bodensee [Constance, Lake of] 
Bodley, Sir Thomas^ 36 [37 

Bod ley an or Bodleian Library, 
Bodmer, Johann Jacob, 39 
Bixhiiiii, 39 

Boddui, John Baptist, 40 
Boere, or BoetiuH, Hector, 41 
BieoJiii, 42 

Boerliaavo, Hermann, 45 
Boethius, 47 

Bog, 48 41., 

Bog- Earth, 51 

Bog or Bug [Vistula] 

Bog (the Hy^ianis), 51 
Bogdanovitch, H.T., .51 
Bogerinan, 52 
Boglipore (district), 62 
Boglipore (town), 53 
Bogota, 54- 
Bggwfm]^oU| 55 
Bohemia, 55 
Bahdnia, Forest of> 50 


Bobemiuns [Gipsies] 
Boheruond, 60 
Bdhme (Behinen), .61 
Bdhmisch Ltfipa [Leipa] 
Bohodukhoifi 63 
Boil, 6.3 
Boil, 64 

Boilcau, Nicholas, 64 
Boiling of Fluids, 06 
Bois-le-I>uc, 08 
Bd]adur, Cajie, 68 
Bopirdb, Matt^o Maria, 09 
BoKhara (country). 70 
Bokhara (town), 72 
Bolhec, 73 
Bolbdcerus, 74 
Bokhow, 74 
Bole, 74 
Buletic Acid, 74 
BoleiObius, 75 ^ 

Boktus, 76 ' 

Boletus, MerL U|esof| 75; ^.f ( 
Bokyii, Anne, 75 . 

Bolingbroke, Viscount, ft : 
BolitOphagus, 79 “ ’ 

Bolivar, Simon, 79 t , 

Bolivia, 85 
BulUndus, John, 89 
BoiOgna, 90 

Bologna, Legazione di, 92 
Bolqgnege School of PaintipLg, 


Bologniau Phosphorug [Phos- 
phorus] 

Bologniau, Stone [Barium] 
Bokr nr Belur Tagh, 95 
BoU£na, 95 
BoUena, Lake of, 95 
HOisovei, 96 
BqJkma, 96 
Holthead, 97 
3oltwi4e-Moor8, 97 
Bgmb, 100 
Boml>proof. 100 
Homli- Vessel, 101 
Bombdcecp, 101 
Bombardier, 10) 

Bombardment, 101 
Bombay, 102 

Bombay, Presidency of, lOa 
Bombazine, 107 
Bombelli, Haphaeli 107 
Bombic Acid, 107 
Hdmlms, 107 
B^^ykidsB, 108 
Bd«&bycilla, lOU 
B^hy3id«), 114 
Honk, 114 [Pisa] 

^Bonocci, Leonardo [Li^ouard of 
Bonaii&rte, Nopoledne, 1)4 
Bonaparte, £)apQleon Ffancolg 
Bonikta, 143 [142 

Bonasdui, Giulhif 146 

Boiuuiius {BiaonJ 
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lionavanti . 

B an avista, 1 4^^ - . 

Bornl, 146 tip” 

Bone, U7 ^J-3 . 

Bonat (aw 

Bon411ia, 15f "TPlTi',,.,,, 
Bonel, JohnTaul, 1:52 . 
Bontit, Th^ophilu% 153®'^ 
Banf&dio, J&e^ppi 15%^. ' 
Bouifaoe 1. Cpop^»)t 
BouifacVf 

BanilV 

Bouiu> vOr Arcobispa 
Bonn, 1 [165 

Buiinom 'i>v jBoafidiuH, Kd- 
uiui^, 15 

Bou^ Edwubdi J67 
159 ' 

Boi^t^(lo-Px5irea 158 
fioMutable, 158 ‘ 

Banny, 15B 

Bonanci'ni, Giovanni, 158 
Bonuyciigtle, Jolm, 158 
BonxHaiidia [Guhpoa] 

Bonus Ilfcuficua [Chouopo- 
158 fdium] 

Booby, 159 
Ba031fi*k<?eping‘| W2 
Boorii, 1C7 
Boom-Das [Hyrax] 

BoondiK) (prindpsdiiy ), 1G7 

Boondoe (town), 167 

Bdops, 1G7 

Bourlu^pure, IG8 

Booro, 1G8 

Bootan, 1G8 

BoGttis, 170 

Bootli, Barton, 171 

Boothia [North-West Passage] 

Bootoii, 171 

B(maul, 17li 

'Borii, C-atbevino [Luther J 
Bwacie, Ad J, irl , 
Bora^|^me{i^ 173 " a/> 

Bor^asus, 17 ^ 

Borax, 

Bdrbortw, 174 

Borda, dean Charjeli*' 171 

liordl^ 175 ’ 

Bord^, 175 
JWdelois. IB I 

Borel i^d Burelli. 182 
Boreus, 182 
Borghtse, 182 
BGrgia, 183 
B^jrgia LucrGzia, 184 
Bhfgue, Lako [Mississippi I 
Borgo, 184 

BoTgognGne, J. C., 183 
Boring t[ Cannon,, Guu^ Miaing, 
Artesian WellsJ 
Borkum, 185 
Borlose, William, lijA 
Bdrmio, 186 ^ ^ ^ ' 

Borneo, 186 / 

^.Borneo (town), 190 
FBornheni, 190 ^ ^ 

^ B^nholm, 1 90 
Bdtflou, 191 
Borodino, 192 
' Ben^vsk* lil2 

i (in mineralogy), 192 
(in chemistry), 193 
of England and 
Wales, 193 

^ Boroughs of Beotlatid, 220 
' Boroughs, Irish [Corporatioi^ 

' ^ (Municipal) of Ireland j QiflK , 
[mons, iSh House of] 
:ough.K«gUtfe,222 
ough-Reeve [Borough, p/^J 
223 

wttoatf leioe 


223 

^rom^o, Ft^oilco, :224 
enUai, f 


^ t YOU V, , , r 
Borrowdale, 22v>yj;^ ^ % 

Borrowstounness {XutUthg^#* 
Borsod, 225 fshuel 

Horthl^ek,ri^avid, 2jf6 , , 
^r/stbenes rOneipSh 
0«] 

Boscah , JVimogav»r» Dmit, J iianv 
Boscawen, Edward^ 227 L [227 
BosemdiiftNi'r'R. K 2^/,^ ' 
B6s]esli^^lXW^^228 : . 

Bosko^; 229 

Bosnia, 229 , 

Bdspui us, 231 ► 

Busbiiiey with Trovanta, ,232 
Bossu, l^bO de, 232 
Bossuot, J, B., 232. 

Bossut, Charles, 23<1 
Bostanji; 235 
Bostohf^ 235 
Boston (IL S.)» 238 
Bdstrichus, 241 
Boswell, James, 241 
Boswcllia, 211 
Bosweltla Thurifera, 242 
BoswotUi, 242^ 

Boszuermetiy, 243 
Botanical Oardens [Gardens] 
Botany, 243 
[iotany Bay, 254 
Both, John and Andrew, 251 
Bothnia, 255 
‘Bothnia, Gulf of, 257 
BoTt^well, Karl of, 257 
Bothwoll Brig, 259 
Bothyndderes, 2o9 
But ry lb IS, 259 
lotryolite (Duthohtt'l 
flotry'iiH, 2G0 ^ 

Buts, 2G0 

Bottari, Gio\4iktii, 262 
Bottles, (Bass, 262 
Bottom Heat, 2G2 
Bottoihry, 263 
Botzen, Circle of, 263 
Bofzeu (town'), 264 
Bouchain, 264 
Boucher, Itev. Jonathan, 264 
Bonches du Rhoiiis 2G5 
Buuflers, Due de, 267 
Bougainville, J. P. do, 268 
Bougainville, L. A. de>. 268 
Bougainville Island [Nt‘vv 
Georgia Archipelago] 
Bougiiui, Pierre, 2GS 
Bouhours, Dominique, 269 
Bouilland, Ismael, 269 
Bouillon, 270 
liouillou, Duko pf, 270 
Boulue ( Cairo] , 

Boidaiiivilliers, Ileiirt.de, 271 
Boulevard, 271 
BuulogiH;, 271 
B'ouU^e (village), 273 
Boulonhois, 273 
Boulton, Matthew, 273 
Bounty, 274 

Biptmty, Mutiny of the [BUgh] 
Bounty, (^uccn Anne’s^ [li»ne- 
Bourbon, 275 
Bourbon, Charles do, 275 
Bourbon (island), 277 
Bourbon (places in France), 278 
Bourboiine-leS'Bains, 279 
Bourhonnoi|, 279 
Boui’chicr, Jbhn [Berners, Lord] 
B^rchicr or Bourgehier, Thos., 

luu% Louis, 260 [280 

gn^A^stijan, 280 
dl^s MikFrktice), 286 

Poiii Sir tf&nciB, 282 
282 

(Burgundy), 284 
rgogno, Canal do, 296 ^ 
Bourgoing, Baron do, 290 
Bouugnpn, Antoinette, 2S10 
Bourn or Bum [Eesteven] 
Boussstt, 291 
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Boussu f HainauU] 1,382] 

Bouitrpph^don [Alphabet', p. 
BoiBe^ek, Fi^odrich^ 291 
Bouvq^s, 26 1 
Bpuvines, 291 

Bhw [Archery! ,, 

Bow (in music h 291 ' ' 

Boif island, 291 
Bowdich, Thomas Edward, 292 
Bowycr, William, 292 
'^Buyat or Boyard, 294 ^ 
Hoyaval, 294 
Boyce, William, 291 
Boydell, John, 29 J 
Boyeau, 296 

’Boyer f^gens, Marquis d’] 
Boyle, Richard . 296 
Boyle, Roger, 2^^ ^ 

Boyle, Robert, 297 
Boyle, Charles, 301 
Boyle, John, 301 
Boylston, Zabdiel, 302 
Boyne, 302 
Boyse, Samu^ 303 
Uozzaris, MaWos^ 303 
Brabant, Duchy of, 304 
Bmhaiit, North, 301 
Brahantj South, 305 
Brabant, Agriculture of, 305 
Brncciaiio, JUago di, 307 
Brnccioliui, Poggio, 307 
Biacclet ( Ajiiulluj 
Brachelytra. 309 
BnicbuuiH, 300 
Biachionus, 309 
Brachidprahi, 310 
Brachy Verus, 3 1 J 
Biachy po<liuce, 3 1 i 
Brachy'pteryx, 314 
Brachypteres [Diver] 
Brach^pus [Brachypndina? and 
Hriichy'telcs, 315 [Chalcidesl 
Brat^kley, 315 
Bjucon, 315 
Bract, 315 
Bract on, 315 
Braddock, Edward, 310 
Bradford, (4ri'at, 316 
Brudforil ( Yorki^hirc), 317 
Bradley, Jainej^. 319 
Brudsh.tu', Jnhu. 321 
Brudy, Nicholas, 322 
Biadypns [Ai and Sloth] 

Braga (comarcfth 323 
Braga (town), 323 
Brftgau^M (coinarca), 323 
Bragam^a (town), 323 
Braganf,a, House of, 323 
Brahe, Tycho, 323 
Brahikiw, 3*27 
Brahma, 327 

Brahmans [Hindus, Castes of] 
Brahmapootra, 328 
Brahmegupta [Viga Ganita] 
Bruidwood, Thomas, 330 
Brain, 330 

Brain of Aiiimal8^33 
Brainii-ltt-Compte^Uainault] 
Biaintree [Essex] 

Briinia, 33S 
Brain ante, 335 
Bramhanun, 337 
Bramber, 337 
Hivirxiblo [Rul)u»] 

Bramhull, John, 337 
Bramins [Hindus, Castes of] 
Bruniptou [CmnberUnd] 
Brancalediie d'Andalb, JwS 
Bi'i^aster, Norfolk, 388 
Br^khiGjioda, 338 
Brand or Burn, 344 
Brioid in Corn [Burnt Ear] 
Brandenburg C^v,), 344 
Brandenbu^, KlScft^^nhs of, 346 
BxandeAku^ (tuwn), 348 
Brandenburg, New, 348 
Brandon [Suffolk] 

Brandy, 348 * p ; > 

Brand^tatiitics, 349b^f^ 
Bi3Uid||pe^ 349 ' 
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Bt'ftiik ( Buck VVlu'ttt ] 
Brantoiim, 350 
Brasenose College, 350 
' Bmidas, 352 
Brass, 353 » 

BfUssica, $53 , 

Brava, 354 
Bravdra, 354 
Braunsbetg^ 35 i 
Brkuwer, 354 
Brny [BorkshireJ 
Bray [Wicklow] 

Brasilj 354 ^ ! 

Brasil Nuts [Bertbbll^ha e\' 
Brazil Wrtod [CoPsatelnaJ 
Breach. 371 /' 

Bread, 372 

BreadrFruit [Artncoipus] 
Breadidhane f Port hshf ire ) 
BreakwiSter [Fhrtjt^ilhl 
Bteam, 374 
Breast-Plate ^miourl 
Breast- Work;* 74- 
Bieathhtg [ JtUjNpiration | 
Breatbiag-PuTes, 374 
Briccia, 374 
Brechin, 371 

Brecknock or Brecon, 375 
Brecknockshire, 376 
Brerhi, 379 
Bredow, G. G , .379 
Breeding, 380 

Bregenz, Circle of, 382 ■ 

Brehou J.iaivs', 382 

BreUach, 387 ^ ' 

BreislAk, Scipidno, 3^7 , 

Brouit-n (dutohy), 387 
Bremen (Hansoatie slate), 388 
BreimuB, 3|19 
Brent Ooct»e [Goose] 

Br^nta, 390 
Brent lord, 396 
Brentwood JKsse*]' ^^ ' 
Brentidiis, 390 > 

Brf’seiu, Province of, 301 
Brescia (town)^ 392 
Breslau (circle), it92 
Bieslau (city), 302 
Bresse,394 
BresHUire, 394 
Brest. 394 

Bretagne, 397) . 1 ‘ 

Breton, Cape [CefVD Bretottj 
Breughel, Peter, 401 ^ 

Breughel, John, 402 
Breve, 402 
Brevet, 402 
Brevi4tium, 402 
Breviary, 402 
Brewing, 403 
Brewing Statistics, 405 
Brewoiid [St'affoidshiie } 

Brian, 405 
Brianiyon, 40(ji 
Bnansk; 400 
Briare, 406 
Bribery. 408; 

Brick, 407 ' . 

Bricklayer, 4^0 
Bnckw'ork, 410 
Bridewell, 4 U 
Brnlge, 411 
Bridge Head, 414 
Bridge, Military [Pontoon | 
BndgenOrth, 414 , . 

Bridgetown [BaibadoesJ 
Bndgewiiteiu 415 
Bridgewate^Diike of, 41G 
Bridlington, 417 rt- 
Bridlington (Juay, 416 
Bridport, 419 ** 

Brie, 419 

Brief, Papal, 420 

Brief (church brief), I 2 O 

Brief (in law), 420 , 

Briw, 420 

Briul, 421 

Brienne [ Bonaparte and AuUe j 
Brienftt*, John ot 4*41 
Briena> Lake [ Bern] f 

VoL, 
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Brief, 421 . 

Brieuc, Saini^42l \ , vi , . 

Brig^ BriijuigWie [Ship} 

Bii^ade^ 42^ . 

Bri^antap^ 4S2 

Brif'fjs, Uenrj^i ^ 
Brighthelmstoitti^f or Brighton, 
BrignoUes, 425, [423 

Brimutone rSulphur] 

Bria(U»i, 

Brindley, Jamoa, 425 , 

BBne Shrimj) or Brine Worm J 
[BraMofhiopoda] ' ^ ^ 

Briunid Isles, 420 
Brioude^ 4810 

426 

BriasOi|> Bf rnat^, 427 
Brlstoli 429 

BrUtml (do«)» 439 

Brlfe^4owfr)» tija, 439 
Bristol Cl^mufl [SeveriiJ 
Brisure, 439 

‘^Britain, Great/Qroal,, Britain] 
Britain, Now [VcwBritiSa] 
Britf^U, 439 . 

Brif4n^its, 449 
Britany [Biongtie] 

British A nierica, 449 
British Channel [English Chan 
British Museum, 449 [ntd] 
Britton, 455 
Brive, 456 
^ BrUsu, 45G 
MrUham, 456 
Broach [Baroach] t 
BroadstJurs [Kent] 

^^Br^cchi^. B., 456 
BrdekciiTHari] 

B rock Icsby, Richard, 457 
Brocoli, 458 
Brody, 458 ‘ 
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Broekj 458 
Broken-wiuJ, 458 
Broker, 459 r 

Brom)>erg, 459 
Brom'e-GrasB, 460 
Bromeh&cco), 460 
Bromine, 460 ; 

Bromley [Kent] 

Bromley bl. Leonards, . 
Broinagrovej:461 ^ 

Bromwich, West £ B^aih- 
BroiichJtis, 462 / [wi^h] 

Bronchitis (ifli quadrupeds), 464^, 
]^6uciiucelci 406 
Bronte, 466 ' , , 

Bronze, 466 
Brooke, Henry, 46^ 

Brooklyn, 470 
Broom [Snartium] 

Br'iscus, 470 
Broselcy, 470 
Brdainium, 470 
Bmsmiuu, 470 
Brothers, llicha||jl.« 470 
Brut lev, Gabriel, <171 
Bi6iula, 17J 

Bvough [ WcstmorolaiitlJ 
}3rinighton Arrhijndago, 472 
Broiinckcr, ’William, 472 
BroijHson^'tiii, 472 
Brouwor [ Braiiwi 1 1 
Brown, Charles Brockden, 472 
Brown, John, 472 
Brown, Thomas, 173 
Browne, Tliomas, 475 
Browne, W'lUiam Geo,, 476 
llrownists,477 
Bruce, Kdwaril, 477 
Bruce, J.'imes,47S 
Bruce, Michael. IS! 

Bruce, BoluMt, 182 
Bruchsal, 484 
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Br]ue)eeKriI%n)«s, 486 < 

Brttfis,^ 486 ' 

Brugtnina#, 48r 
Bitilil, Count Ton, 7 
Bruntot, 48/ ■ 

Bmu,',iL|^Tlos 487 
BrunclS^ F. l\ 488 
Brunf; Marshal, 488 
Brunehaut, 489 
Brunelleschi, Filippo, 489 
Brdni, Leonardo, 490 
Brunidcoin, 490 
BnmingK, CJliristiaui^OO 
BrUun, 490 " 

Br6no, Giotdiino, 491 
Bruno, Saint, 493 
Brunts wick, 49 2 
BrCUWtv^ick, History of, 494 
BrunsAnck (town), 496 
Brunswick, U. S., 496 
Brunswick, New fNew Bmns- 
BTuutisland [Fife] [wick] 
Brussels, <190- 
Bruton [Homersetj 
Brutus, Lucius Junius, 498 
Brutus, Decixnus Junitis, 499 
Brutus, Marcus Junius, 499 
Briiyore, La, Jean, 500 
Buiyii, Cornelius, 501 
Bry/iceffi [MpBcil 
Bryant, Jacob, 501 
Br>5xis, 502 
Biyoiiia, .503 
Bryophyrilmn, 503 
Bi/ese Litewsky [Grodno] 

B u bnl UR I Antelope, 0x1 
Bubo, 503 
Buhon jGalbanuin] 
liucc'iiiesrs, 504 


B 6 (*lciihi$'' 60 l 

B deemam .{Bntomosiomatal 
Buc 6 o [Biifbetsl 

Btpotfrv'Mmp, 96if 

Buch, 508 
Buchan, 508 
BuchoAan, GfPrge, 508 
Bnchantin, ttev. C,> 509 
Buchuria [Bokhara] 

Bucboi'ia, 

Buchorest, 509^ 

BuckiogMm (WiO^dlO 
BuckinghaTia^(tU5e), 510 
Buckingham, r , Villiw 
Duke of, 510 ^ 

Buckinrfiam, Godi Se- 

cond DHtp of; 612 7/ ; 
BuckiaghaSi, o# (^ef- 

held), 613 

Buckiughamshiro, 514 
BucJkVHorn fllhuB] 

Buckthorn I Rluimnus j 
Buck-Wheat, '523 
Buckowinc [Galicia] 

Buc/dics, 524 

Bucu [Diosmali ^ 

Bud, or Leaf-M, 524 ' ' ' 

JJtida, or Ofcit, 525 
Buddha, J|Li<ldhisni, 536 
Budding, S33 
Bude, (iuillaume, 533 
BudgeU, 1^ list ace, 53«^ 
Budispin | Bautzen] ■ 

Budwcis (circle), 633 
Budweis (town ), 533 
Buenos A} res (La Blftta] 
Buenos Ayies (town), 534 
BuOalo l<)x] 

Buflulo, II, a, 534 
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Bufibn, Comte de^ 3 
Buffoon, 5 
B>ifo [Frog] 

Bug, 5 

Bug (riyor) [Bog] 

Bug«y^5 

Building Act [Brick, p, 410] 

'Buil^h [Brecon] 

J uv a] 

B61aina [Btssagos] 

Bulb [Bud] 

Bulbous plants, 5 

linJganu I Rum-lU.] 

Bulimia, (» 
liulimulus, 7 
BuHniis; 7 
Bull [t^xj 
Bulb Go vree, 9 
Bull P‘ g tDog] 

BuU-Vlghts, 10 
Buli-p'rog [Frog] 

B6liad(p, 11 
Bulltitin, 13 

Bulloyn, Ann [Boloyii] 
BullHnch, 13 
Bullied, Pierre, 16 
Bull 10 % 17 
Bollft®, 18 
Bulls, Papal, 18 
Bulwer, Johrf/19 # 
Bundolcund, 19 
HupderAbbus [Gombroon] 

20 

BimW^s HillifBostonJ 

Buoy an, John, 20 
Bunztau (Pruasiun Silesia), 20 
itunzlfu (Bohemia), 20 
Buonaf4dc,j,Aj9pi^no, 21 
Buonarotti, A, [Angelo 
Michael] 

[Bonaparte] 

Bk%», 31 


Bfipalus, 21 
Bilphaga, 21 
BupreMidir*, 22 
Burn, 33 

Builugo, Richard, 23 
Burckhardt, J. L.,23 
Burdwan, 31 
Bnrulte, 35 

I Biuibid (Oxfordshire] 

! Burg, 35' 

Burgage, Tonuie, 25 

I liiiigeon, 26 
Biu gei , G. A , 35 
Burgess [Boi uighs of England 
and Wales j 
Buigh Castle, 36 
Burglary, 27 
Bni'comaster, 37 
Burgos, 27 
Burgiiyne, John, 38 
Burguiulianll|^3H 
Burgundy [ Hourgognt* | 

Burial [IntennentJ 
JluviateH, ''i'he, 39 
Buiigny, J. L. de, 30 
Burin, [Graver! 

Buike, Edmuiuf, 30 
Burlumkcchi, F-, 36 
Burlamaq^ J. J., 36 
Burleigh, Lord [Cecil] 
Burlesque. 36 
Burletta^ ^ 

Burlington (New Jers^), IK 
Burlington (Vermont), 37 
Burlington, Earl of, 37 
BurJob [Egyid] [p'^c] 

B iriuuu Empire [ Birman Jim- 
Btirmuu (family), 37.||fe 
Burmanniiceoj, 37 
Burn, Riphard, 37 ' * 

Biinift, Gilbert, 38 
Burnet^ t^homas. 39 
Burnett, James [Mt^boddoJ 
Bunn;tt; John; 40 


Burney, Cliarlcs, 40 
Burning [Brand] 

Burmiig Classes, 41 
Burnley. 42 
Burns and Scalds, 43 
llurnH, Robert, 43 
Burnt Ear. 45 

Burrainpouter | Brahmapootra] 
Burrowing Owl fOwl] 

Burw.i, or Brusa, 46 
Jhfiisana, 46 
Bersuiella. 46 
liiUbvikceBP, 47 
Bui dern, 17 

Burton, Robert, 47 [laud] 
BuTton-iii-lCcTidal ( Westmore- 
Burtoii-upou-Trent, 4K 
Bnrtscheid f Aix-la-Chapeile] 
j Jiury, 4S 

Bury St. Ktlmuuds, 50 
liiisaco, .52 
BusbC'quius, 52 
I 'Busby, Richard, 53 
Husichmg, A, 1’., 5 1 
! Bushel, 54 
Bushire [Alwushehr] 

Bushmen [ BosjubnianR] 

Buskin, 54 
Buhsulier, 5 I 

Hussy d’Anilioisc, 55 
Bust, 55 

Biistar, 55 . ’ 

Bustard, .5,5 

Butcher-Bird [Laniada] 

Bute, Karl of, 60 

B»l(‘a [Pterwarpuji j 

Buteslme.oi 

Butler, Charles, 61 

But h r, J aniesj Ormoud,Dukdbi]< 

Butler, Joseph) 62 

Butler, Samuel, 64 

Butuiiricea^, 64 

Butuul, 65 


Biitrinto>85^ 

Butter, 65 

Butter Trade, 68 - = 

Butler f DielJ 
Butter Tree J Bassia] 

Butter and Tallow Trt^ [Poit 
t^idesmisj 

Butlerlly [ lAqxidoptjtral 
Buth*r6y J'hint [OncidiumJ 
Butteifly Orchis fPlantttu- 
thera] 

Buttenuore, 08 
Butter#, X'egcfubhs, G8 

(in pharmacy), 68 
Buttmau, P. C., 68 
Buttnuriiooto, 09 
Button, G9 
Button, Thomas, 71' 

BuflressaJ 1 
Buty'ricmud, 72 
Butyriiuj, 72 
Bwxar, 72 
Buxiud. 73 
Buxton, 73 
Buxton Waters, 74 
Buxtuu, Jedciliuh, 74 
^luxturf (ftimily), 75 
Buxus, 75 ^ 

Buzzard [Falcdnidos] 

Buzzard’s Bay, 75 
Hyldus, 75 
Bylaw, 76 
Byng, George, 76 
Bypg, John, 76 
ByftktUihoek, C. von, 76 
B^ou, Lord, 77 
B^on, John, 80 
Bjssoarca, 80 
Bywomyo, 80 
Byssuis, 81 ts 
Bysfus, 81 

Byzantino Hiftoriaiuh 81 
BysAutium, 83 



This letter drived theXatim ajphel^et. iu wWeli 
it appitoft^. Sutiieyen* 1% alphEiibet it originally 
possessed the g, as p^tiountied (ti goos^, ^ Thus 

the Roman proper names Caius and which re- 
tained this sound, are correctly represented in tlioHOreek 
chara<;t®*^ Gmm; and the PiriUan ii^iption 

preseuto nuwestratm, hewnest pucna?idciit ec/oMortt, in 
the plac^ of the modern forms, ntagUtratus^ kgioneHy pug-^ 
Indeed the poet Ausonms expressly 
states tjijtt C (llioc performetl the duty of G ; Gammce vici 
fnHct(j^ ^mus C» (Sec also Feslus, vv, Prodigicif Orcum,) 
Tills medial pronunciation corresponds with tlw power of the 
lotteri occupy the thiid pluce^n the jpreek and 
Hebr^^w ulphabet*^^arA(?wa and gtmel; and lUo 4rlenlity of 
the lettcrsfl^ co^tmed by the similarity of the forms. 

SS4, cob 2.] 

Trio letter c iu English is pronouncayj as $ before f, 
uud h before w, o, «. This variety in the power of the letter 
seems ditUcuU to account for; but it may be observed that 
7, belong to one end of the voMxd series, a, o, v, to Ibe 
other lAi.PHABKT, p. 379, col. 2]; 'and it is further to bo 
noticed that the vowels / and c, when they pjccedo vowels, 
have a power gpiuoaching to that of y in ^OUth, and that if 
in^adSition t^'this, c or g precede, there often results a 
sduud like that at the beguining of the words church and 
and this i^nd of ch is not very dilTercnt iioiii a 
sibilant. Tbe vJfbls i and e produce a himilar sound when 
]>n ceded hy a d or ^ and followed as bcfori^bv a vowfd. 
'rijijs ratio7i tho Italians Imvc obtained and 

fh>infm/o, rugg/o; from Diana the rustics of Italy made 
Jana. These consi'lcrutions are ]uu'luips supported by the 
eniplo>mcnt of the little mark called cnlilla m tbe FVcTich 
language, which is used to denote thatc is to be pronounced 
us an even before tile other Vowels, as pa; fur tbe majjk 
appears to have been originally an b The connexion of the 
^QiUtids h and Si will bo again spoken oh 
'The Idler (\ when proiioiiuecd as in cai, belongs to the 
oi'VUr of guttural or throat letters, and among these il k 
distinguished b\ that character wdiicJi gianimariatis liave 
(l(MM)ted by the Latin word ienuis, * thiu.‘ Tlie correct dis- 
tinction oi’ liui letter^ filled knaes, as opposed to those 
\vlij^‘h bear the name or mediaUi is jierluips llub, that in 
the |if^uu)ieiation of the innuea p, k, i, tbe organs employed 
gn articulation have only , u small portion of their surfaces 
In-ought into contuch and that hut for ii short time; while in 
khe articulation of h, g, d, the surface in contact is moie 
l&XtcusiVe, and the eifort. less rapid. 

The letter n is liable to the following interchanges: — 
In the derivation of Froncli words from the Latin, c 
re a is changed into rha or chc ; ex., the Lat. camciki,^ 
ulted cluimber, chaste, &c., cams, dear, cadere, 

cam, cottage, appeal' in French under the forms, 
re, chaste, &c., cher^ cheoir, chez, 8cc. In this way 
nglish language ha.s derived channel, chivulrtj, chaV’- 
^huttids, through the Frendi from the Latin canalis, 
\lus, caro {cornu), capHalia; and at the same time 
igses the worda canal, cavalry, or cavalcade, carnival, 

\ derived froirf^tlie same roots, but b\ a dinercnt route. 
;io patois provailin^f in the N.E. of i^ranco, the sound 
lie « still remains iu these words, chemin being pro- 
incod hemin, chat as cat, ^ 

The change of r^into ch prepares us in some measure 
that of c into s, as Jarimm, we do, Fr. Jaisons ; 

placerel licere, Fr, ^mir, loisir, Eng. pleasure, 
lure. This interchango^f c and « is strongly cxerapli- 
in the comparison of the western languages of Europe 
those lying towards the oast. Thus wo have in 
a,canu, dog; cowca, sWl^ oc«f«w, liundretl ; decern, 
et); cannabis, hemp; in kuon iKvu»r), honchs 

foyxn)^ hekaton {harov), kmnabis (icawa/Sic) 5 

\jjpanpcrit, svan, sanca, damn, earn; and in Russian » 

\ forms for calamus,i &yrl <anis, are sokma, 

Boit, sobaka, be stated, however, that 

) in the Sanscrit alphl^t, which is thus convertible with 
i of the west, is a letter of ly^irliar character, and ifr 
ked by a distinct symbol/ Even Herodotus has ob- 
I (ix» 20) that the commander of the Pei-sian cavalry^ 
stioa, Was called by the Greeks Makistios, and Uie 


iame interchange maj occasionally be ^cn in tjie Toiitouic 
languages, na in Uiu wrman Jhust sxmfechlen, Eng. Jht 
MUfght, words as oertaipJ!^ rekited as the 
atpd pugnns. The prouuiieiation of the T^tln r as an s m 
silch words as Cicero, CmsaL is proved to be incorrect by 
tlm Clipclv equivalents Kikeroyi dSiKtpun/), Kaisar (Kai(rff|»i, 
and lip kss so by the co-cxisteucc of such forms as ikn-, 
amVjpaud it would he trifling to defend the pronunciation 
by the acioiSental identity ii^form ^ the Romany and one 
the many symbols fqr the vGrCiSk sigma. 2 
p. 5^»/qlurans 33 und 36.] 

3; initial of the Latin language corresponeWt^jA Jm the 
Gcr^nSh. Conjjiare coUum, hals, nook; celar^^Wdikn, 
hide ; cutis, haul, hide ; cannabis, haftf, hotnp ; ' canis^ 
hwHl, hound ; cornu, horn, born ; ecdainm, stalk ; 
caput, haupi, bead; ror {cord), hwz, heart j crates, hofie, 
hurdle. Truces of tins sumo tWiahgc are Vhiiblo williin the 
Latin itself, as traho, InLvi Uracui) ; v(d^,,veorA ; 

and the town of Apulia, called by Strgbo Kijrdcnia, is called 
by Rom ariSl^ri tors Hcrdoi^. Soflhc Greeks had ossos 
(o(r<Toc), an eye, wbilo the Roman preferred oculus\ ^ ' 

4. C is convertible with v and m This may bef^octi ip 

the 1 elated forms Dacm, Davus ; focus, Joteo ; nix, nivis; 
ennuiveo, connixi lacus, l^o; r?t’o, vixi : slruo, struxi, 
TIius too the English original mcanitig of whicli 

is seen in the jihrasts * the quick and the dead,’ ‘ the qui(‘k 
of the nuil,‘) is identinil with the Latin virus; and we 
have another rcmnrkablo example in the derivation pf our 
words oleren and twelve ivom the Latin undecim, dumic'- 
cim. [See {..] . ^ 

5. f ’ into g. The change almady mentioned of 'Sw 
l»owcr of the Roman symbol C ia a stiflKcieiit proof of this. 
We may add eager, 7neagre, derived Uirough iIk French 
oigre, maigre, from the Latin acer, inacei . Thu old mean- 
ing of eager in Shakspearc is sharp, sour, vOf eager mil h ; 
aiid indeed the word appears again in vinegar, vimigre, 
SiWoo dtcaglo, hliniL must have come from a L^lin word, 
aboculm. The sum^^fean go appears in the Teutonic, To 
the Latin ocular correspoiid^^he German augc ; to duc-o, 
zog and zug ; w hilc the Latin laermma, or Gi^k dahrmott, 
has in Gothic the furui tagr, a tear. 

f). The mteicbango of c with p is ipdiE remarkably in the 
Greek and ]>atiu languages, the former commonly pre- 
ferring the labial. iU\ prpo, hdi, cotiuo, cook*; Gi\ Icipo, 
Lar. Unquo, leave; Gr. pipio (or rather hat, (Virt 0 , 
lull, kc. Ti^ same interchange appears within Italy itself* 
lh« jugeoii in Romo was called columha, tlio pigeon out of 
Rome, that is liie wifd pigeon, was Called 
proximal, ncaiuNt., has supplanted propsiimiiS,\rov\\prt)}H\ 
near. The Latin w^rd quicquid was ptonouiicod by an 
().M*an us pifjnt, aun Augustus, are told by Suetonius 
(Oclav, 88>, taslucrod an olliocr for his ignorapeo in spelling 
ipse with an avl- This convertibility of the extends 

to the loiter t. Thus we find scapula ut|{| spMihda bath con- 
vey lug the notion blade. The Greek fourth, 

Hs, vvlio. /e,und, appear in Lafin as quarius, quU^que. This 
old nuine of ilic nak of Gibraltar assumes the various 
ibrras, Calpe, Carpe, Carte, Tarte. And in English we 
have nut, froniFi^at. 7inc, and, on the other hand, cork from 
cnrCc.r. 

7. Latin words beginning wntlr have oflon lost tho 
gullural. Thus ubi oc( U]Mes the place of cubi, an old dative 
of I ho relative (ccimpure sioubi, aticubi, &e.) ; uter bf cw^tfir 
(compare the Greek kotcros), umqumn ofiieumquam (com- 
pare tig^ethor qins, cum, qwsquum). This variety appears 
in our own tongug. where udiich, formerly U'hilk, ones 

8. C often dis^poars before I and^i. Jphis naturally 
arises from tbe dimculty of pronuneiatioh, as in knee, 
gtlIBn; know, Lut. gno^sco ; Urns from the old %ank name 
Clodovick arc derived Glovis, Louis, Ludovicos, Ludaig, 
l^vick. 

9. In the derivation of Italian and French vv'drds frtun 
the Latin, c Aistvppoars before a t, the preceding vowel being 

tome dllihn provlncft oT ‘wtek* it uitcd in tho Ri!ni*e of q;«uclK. 

A tmktr Otat w lUiv© it to W ‘ wii.’ ^ v 

1 u uat own lanKUHf^ wo kuAw rock (Fr, rocke), ft:om uHrLaitu fCiim 

(Fr. ffonnm) from tsv 

N 2 ' 





com 
fiit ; 

menf; ^ 
fate awilM 
para tha La^ 
eorbiculOf o< 




«:§ in 

tkMM7fr. /. 
Ia,^l^ad on eith- 


Xat. dUctus, laid, It ditln,^\\ 
^^fotto (whence terra cotta), 
ice baked). It also 
^^acra^intu/n, oath,^J|^’>a4 ^ 
‘ ■ Lastly, the saS^gi'^.j 
side by vowels : 





isnate. H^l 
in hts da^' 
jNM^nt distinc- 
Steal and 
Rapports du 
metaphysical 
y 8 no ordinary pinver of 
ana^aiSji J%is remarkable too as being the 
"ireil^in a Systematic form, tho int,^i^ting 
aubij^iwhicli it investigates. This work may 
~*itTV mtercst and instruction by the physician, 


f, Joi*ti8t faemf^paucum, vices, afyici 
nocere,' &o„ With the French Heu, jeup 
feu, |)cii, /of>, oheMle^xorkeilld; oeiU nuire, ^ ^ 

rfO is the Ijatin sytpbol for a hundred. WhetiierpR so^ 
used ns beii^^he lijat letter of centum, a Mindrc^, ^ 

d^^bted. r ~ . — I ' 4 

(Wiliuaicd, the firff note W the diatonic ipale, answer- l|fic metaphyg^i^n. f^the practical cducof 
ing to sljl^o of the It^ianlf ari^i thf Mt of thb;^^ench. p Cpi.||^S.OCS ^ABASSOU, 
gives Atoic to the natural major mode ; i.ej that niodc'qr ‘ 

,key,.toW^ ^9 sharps or flats are employed. It w abikj 
, the ofilTOrion^ or fours^frotehet, tltite ; ahdri^Wh^n 'll 

bar drawn through it, a/ta-/jrep& iim is 

iqfdicatfecji^^ (Alla Bubvi^J. This loiter is likewise used ak 
the ablirovihtiori of Countirt^or, or Contr'allo. 

CAAMA. [Awtklopk, Spocios 62. See also Species 
63.] f ‘ ^ 4 ' 

CABAL i« often ttwHed to a set of personj^tooihsigni- 
doilirt in point of tittSher to form a party who oilde^vour 

F itndorlhund means. Tho rainiwlers 
,,Aehlcy. Bjgckingham, Arlington, 

, i^itielt of whoso names happen to 

fortQ tho word cabal, we^ afP't^priatoly called tho ‘ Cabal 
'* Minh^*’ The < yi:iractin*'®theso miniMlurs inpiven byTIuinc 
in hia, ^History of England,' reign Cliarles II. Tlio word 
* cabal’ appears to come from the Froiicb d term 

employed to express a number of persons acting in concert ; 
and it is generally Ulidep&tuod in a/bad sense, (llichelet) 

We are not aware (hat it was used i^ our language before 
{lie limd^,pf Dryden, 

CABA-NIS, V’lKBH?: JEAN (JEORGE, a diMtin- 
gUialrtWi physician and philosopher, ilie son of Jean Baptiste 
I rthirt agriculturist,; was born at Conac in 1757. 


fhOt 



j, 

rotf 
tnge 1 

pfoduced. Xliyi' 
irts ore in j 


^m^thoir pu^a 


IL.Clifl 

Juall^rdaTfe, the inkinUjjf 


Cabaplis,' ^hlo 
His natiifaVdjtspi 


ajipears to have been hoinewliat vio- 
lent, nhd the%tirliOr period of h\s }outh was passi^d in ttujx- 
tinual struggles againsf the sg,yorib^tl)o treatment winch 
fio scorns to hay^}.|iSCcived Jj^h from his father and his 
teachers, 4 short imerial, in whicli he was under 

th^ caive of iqd judicious instructor, ho indicated a 

decided literature ; but being soon removed 
wivo Auw and endeavoured to develop liis 
latent and being again subjected to harsliness, lie 

hipscd intiV such state of idleness and obstinacy, tlial at 
the kis father in absolute dofipair sent him 

Jilonb ^ feeling he had no sorbiof intluence 

ovcr;him»^iw? abaf^doped him to his own course. Tlie i#o- 
niimt 1)9 this >t>pth, hithcito so indolent 

adu iptiracUble, ibecume a diligent studoni, ar»d for the 
space df^b ye^b dbvoted himself wh(» an intensity winch 
has been rarely to the study hot only of tlicdreck, 

Latiinund Fjj^h classics, hut also of the works of the inela- 
idjysicalVritoS hbtJft bf' England and France. His love of 
poetry wi(s ardent^j^d he tioon acquired no inconsiderable 
celwity for ^oiue^paelical pieces 'Of his own ; but seeing no- 
tiling bne^mi^ in ^h>P prosnbet of the pursuit of lileralure as 
U' prg&*»iobi;^ no 1|J|o%0 the study o. moiVicine rlucll}, a.s he 
[f fetafes, on account of the varied sciences tb^liKji 
l>im lo^irect liis aaontion. Under tlie guidance 


hii 

of% ii‘r6nd, 'OH iSSte 
year8 jto the stur 
his 


Ksiciain^io applied himself for six 
uicinc with so much intensity that 
n him, and being on this account 


CmtAGt: There are several speci 
or cabbage, which comprebem' 
the cole, and tho common culiiir^ 

Mca^^leracea. The innumerable ygi 
fereiie^ of soil and cultivation 
form hybrMft, newi^rictics are eotmiAtl 
is effect^ ;!by tbe been, when/differtaat;: 
at the same time. The pollen adlierei|td their body as they 
seek honey in tlm fl^owers. and being deposited on the pistils 
of other sorts, hiiprcgbiv^* the germcn. Hence pnly 0^ 
variety of cabbage *^hmildhc in dower at tho same timu.t 
any garden or fleld^^wbdn we wish to keep tb^ort 
tore ted ; ])articulaiiy if some, sorte have Iwfe^a, 

and others close heads. It ia thus only ihgtdh^ exc^lknt 
small miniature cabbage, whioh grows oi^jiifthe stem edf th^ 
Brussels’ sprout, can be kept in perfection. The different 
aorta of cali^geB ^st prized for the garden aro' ^hiolly 
divided into the clo^-hcarting and the spreading. 
first, the York and the Savoys are the most common ; of the 
latter, the cole-worts and Scotch kale. 

In order to have a regular succession of cabbages tho seed 
should be sown at different times, from the beginning of 
spring to the autumn. The early sown will run to scedfbe 
same year ; the later sown will increase more, produce l^er 
and firme** beads, and will not go to seed till the next 1 . 

Some sorts, it.ls sait}, wdll continue Ifcojiroclucc leaves)^ 
several years, if they are regularly taken oil, and if the 1 
stem is prevented IVom shooting by cubing it dowh 
as it begins to appear* ; Thus a perbi^niaLcabbago-trt!^' Is 
produced, which yiclda abundance of food for shei^p^.imil 
cattle. ' ^ 

Cabbage plants are generally raised first in a seedbed 
when they are intended for early produce they are ,»o\{!i 
befbre winter, and protected by sbeltSlil*, or under glass 
frames. In this manner siroi^ plants may be hnd early 
ill spring, whicli planted out in April will prodded lino 
c,abbag<‘s by July or August. Those which are rairiedijOn a 
large scale are generally sown in March, and planted whine 
are to remain in June or July. When tliey liave been 
pricked out from the seed bed vcryv.yoiing, and allowed 
get to a go<>d sizd in 
purpose befor 

success ;s HftCtre . „ , 

trouble. These come to perfection In aiitnifipn, and may bo 
1al#n off the, ground as they arc wanted. Some kinds uro 
so hardy that they will V>yar ibo severest frosts, and remain 
covercirwith snow for^J^^^'^ftaiderable time without damage. 
Such are the green cuylyilftavcd cabba^eia, or Scotch kale, 
winch form lu* close lie^d, hut <?on44 of ^pleading leases. 
¥iie pioy^t portion of hutritise matteiT^itt Iho leaves and 
stem* of cabbages has made them .Wi* important (diject of 
cultiviition wherever much cattle is kept, and where tlio 
land is favourable to their growl jp ^ 

The cultivation of cabbages is the same in the field as 
in the garden, except that on a large scale less attention is 



plant, and the spuae is superfteded by thji 
ither instrumcnHI A good and rather stiilr 


''(fi)^ged ti^. leaVc he went to reside at Auteiu), w here 

' he b^COniO acqliaiiitod with tbe widow of Ilelvelius. This 
ucquii^i^nce determined the characlor of futw h(e. 

At tl^^ousG of this lady, who in a manner adopted Tiim as 
held som he became intimate with tho raosllfelemted men of 

that ngc,’]ftj||got,D^fIoIbach, Franklin, JoffersofiXlondillac, , ^ , m 

and Thomas, * Here too he lived familiarly for many years loam is best adapted to cabbafifiSi. Tiioy require a consider 
wit|l^Di4ewt and D' Alembert, and occasionally say^^Vol- able portion of manure if tbe lattd is not naturally rich, or 
tat|»4 Hcapiiears to have formed a strong alfachnient to if they are ciiltivateil as a part of a regular rotation. There 
for which he was exjiosod to no little obloquy; 
ho chosen fiiend of Condorcet, and he had the gra- 

tification of bShig able to sooth tho last moments of both 
the»e married ChavloUe Q|9||4hy> 

sister^W General Grouchy and ttl Maijaqie ConiorcoV^il« 
whom he happily until his d|it%/^hich happSed 
somewhat suracnly on the 5th of May, 1^8. 
ye||b{ his age. He had borne no iu&onsiderab^ll^^in the 


paid to each 
plough, and other 


is no vegetable wbioh produces enlarge a portion of fliod 
lor cattle on the s^jWe Jipac^ fits tb® cabbage, provided th^ 
soil suits its growth. Jfhoujj^it impo\erishes tho ground, 
this should not prevent it^ ueing extensively cultivated, 
provided the nourishment it produces componsates for the 
additional manure required. Tho great advantagenn IhO 
cultivation of the* cabbage is, that a great portion of it»| 
substance is restored to ibo ground in uU welhroguiatadT^ 




^ efitabU$b«d|atflr w 
of tbo upodfi 'j 

ojc^ieneod agjncuj" — " 
i)6rior to the ‘ 
bag© oil a 
ftoiifl 1^1 adaj)' 
bably owing 

8ion4 failure of the^t)lanw in drjr^'wei 
trouble, and expense may be gr4iii^4ii^ished;liy atti 
and melbod. The plants may be raised ,|h 
by bavibg a regular garden for the purpoai, 
be transplantad at various timos, and the pl^ibjf^P^^d 
thick as to aJ|g»|for failures, wliilst thoi^ wbi^ ato supof-^; 
fluous ipay^^mled out. The cause df failulfiB i$ to^lly ' 
in tba^^^ess^anheror planting. Holes ai;e,udui)in^j^ide, 
in tbe'ifiriSpwid’Wi^hsome blunt instrument, the plants ktfe put’ 
in u^itliput itftbiamjl noticed whether the roots arc donblo^^ 
the earth is pressed close to'the r&il/ 
<fe bet wee n tliom and the soil, in wruch 
cn^^^bey cwtnoilfc||j^ The ground having 

bjjjou well pro|ilkro4<l^^cm^ good^art and tilths, the 
ppugh should opdn';4j^j0p attu^narrow furrow. Tiha plants 
fiaving been carefulf^^tiiltoii up without breaking the fibres 
ot‘> the root, the tops shouM be cut ^ about six inches 

t ?fu tho-ciwn, women and (jhihl^eilMnMd then go along 
o furrow with baskets in which -tjTO pla^its are carefully 
ihem, at the Jistande of ofghteen inches or 
tWO,^Ut other, against the earth which has been 

j list irtiwid oyer by tho plough, so that the bottom of the roots 
ftbaU Tio along Aik, newly »made ridge, and the crown of tho 
plant he on a level with the surface of the ground ; a sliglit 
jui'-Ij \viTl make it adhere to the fresh, soil. some ricli 
uiou||y« mixed with drainings of the dung-hill or ditch 
water to tho consistency of soft mud, and the root of each 
plant IS dipped m a pail of this mixture immediately before 
planting, the plants will seldom fail. The plough in re- 
turning covers all these roots with tbo earth' of the next 
fuftPw ; and a man follows and presses hi© foot obliquely 
^st the furrow slice at the place where Ac head of the 
^ appears. The plough then takca two Aillower and 
ler furrows, or leaves a space of tWO, foot between the 
lalf?*n^a^ furrow, and forma another in which plants are 
ag^.^p^Ced and cover^ up as before. Tho rows will thus 
he mie& feet wid^i If ib^ cabbages ire of a large sort every 
alteruil^ plant may afterwards be cut out, either as soon 
as fairly rooted, or when they have acquired a 

modwifo size ; in which case they will afford excellent food 
foif oiVws and pigs^^lthough not sufficient to stall cattle 
u])on. The repeatW use of the plough and horso-hoe be* 
tween the rows is necessary f# (ho growth of tho cabbages, 
as well ^as highly useful to clean the land. B)' tins mode 
of cultivation much labour is saved, the nsk of the failure 
of tlie plants is greatly diminished, and if Ihe ground hiis 
boon well prepared and sutliciently manured, an astouSh^ 
weight of solid food' for cattle is obtained. The best 
to plant in the field .ik the large red, or the SfHgch 
(h um-head cabbage^^i^kuld the groutuT he of great fer* 
tility, and at time compact, tho Idtge Strus* 

burg cabbage, ^hich ’ g^ows to the weight of 00 aud even 
80 lbs., will produce an enormous weight of food. Tnis 
cabbage is common in Germany. ,, 

When given to cattle or shefip,^ clhbagea should be sliced 
in the same maniSBjf as turnips «f^b^t- root. When milch 
cows are fed with tb^^ all the d^kyod JieaNcs should 
carefully taken off |MEi 4 given to Store cattle or piga; fi 
these ara the ohief^'o^ of tho bad taste which' tiic 
milk and gutter acquire from this food. [BnTTER.T For 
hullucks callages and (Acake are oxcclleiit food, and 
increase their flesh rapidly. For sheep they should be 
sliced and given to them in troughs in the field where 

r cabbages grow, or on grass-land which requires to 
manured. In KnglandA^ sorts which have a closo 
head are preferred ; hut whore labour is abundant and forage 
scarce, as in France, the hitching sorts are thought more 
profitable, because the leavei may b« taken off repeatedly 
aud will grow again. The tliotUand-hoaded cabbage, and 
tl^ largo cabbage of Poitou; ^ WqA teythe tall cabbage, 
called chou aavalier, which a stem six feet high, \ 
and gives large broad Icavdi ^uthiJUt any closo head, are" 
greatly preferred in France to the sorts which bear closo 
heads. * 

Cabbages aro subject to a peculiar ilisense when re- 
peatedly planted in the same ground : tho bottom of the 


Uteni enlarges, and> Ae plant becomes: ^ ^ 

is duffing, and is if ip 

depol^i^l^ eggs in the subsmi^, of 4 |ub it 

Ipmi i^root: Ac or^niKafft||;^of 

and^ tne cabbages uAm come^^j only 

re^(|edy for this disca^e^ to clmnge^^'tiujtitatbn^aad for 
a time to plant no cabba§sli||n tlie grOun(h||tech preducea 
elui|)od plants, but to tretielTit up well, auAHjjxpoao it to the 
,4^ter*s frost iu ridges* quiclf-lii^ almuld be put on it, but 
iio’maimie ; jand other vcgetablea of adifferel^ clas« shouH 
bf ^TOifoj: twofe three yoays. AftcOhis it^rtity Imj consi- 
d6?ed W ptififiecl, and eabba^s may sSfely be^inted thtirc 
jAgaii). ^In % fields, where Hl^agS do ^ 

^Hpntly oa^w same j^ouad, tiffs disease is se|pSP|^found. 
ns of caterpillars and .slu|;8 
tho only means of prevention Js to\ 
aa/iS;j(^>s t^y* appear an^fewli tu-'x, 

are etaSstfent help^, the former eapeciilly /Tor 
ground of slugs. ^ ^ 

In Germany there is an imjnense consiimption of the 
large white cabbage in tho form of the national mess, called 
sanr ftraut. This is prepar(^' in tile foUpWiill; manner ; — 
the cabbftg^fcare sliced thin by handier by a mtichine like 
a turnipdmrer, of thb ©ttme kind. aj|JSat' by which FfCl^h 
b(^iin:» arc sliced in HollauJh Thgl^bip 

of a cask, of which the, 4)ciad,liiia bo^tVtiikeu^ itt 
with salt, and a la>cr of Airt^itH^d cablrajre sik; ihojfe 
thick IS laid over it; on tlwa quantity of salt li .apr^ad, 
and nnotber layer of cabbngo ^piixed with some j^^Siper- 
hmies and whole pepper : and thus salt and cabbage 
alternately until the cask is filled. A round board fS then 
put into tlio cask so as nearly to fit it, and on this a heavy 
Weight of stone or metal is laid. As llie cabbage fermeiUs 
and sinks, the cask is filled up with fresh salt and cabbagi^. 
After some time tho expressed juice is poured fome 
water with salt dissoh'ed in it is poured # 3 V'er, avid' Cuktiged 
until It ceases to rise with a scum and fentid sipelft tb© 
caMfcago is then in a fit state to be kept. A dpA 'is laid 
over it, and over this the rouad^^board at!^ weighii. .,,AVhou 
anj^Fport^mi is taken out for a sufficjent'Tl^tf^i of brine 
IS alloNvorT to remain tl>%^nass to exi^^Iude the air ; and 
the cloth, board, and \^ig|it||^urc repiaeSd us long ns any 
cabbage renuuns. This wfipU/Wj^ed with solt 

water and stewed w ith bacon or salted ii^ very whole- 
some (hsh, and much relished by ibM©©' b^qn 

early accustomed to it. In long voyages' it found 

to be an admirable preservative against the sck^jmrvy. 
CABKx\GF PALM. [Akeca.] ^ / , 

CA'HBALA. ‘The Jewish Cabbalii!,"iaj^© Dfr^fanry 
M^e in thepirefnee to lus * Con jcctnra ^ijfcon* 

cerfed to bo a traditional doefriwo or ci^yypsition J^li 

tatcu< h, ivliicb Moses Aciyeid fVbm Ao mOutl^ 
while be was on the mount with him. Ajiitbis a|^S5*/>r'in- 
terpretation, of the IW or Pentateuch,^ as jt is .'4* aoctnm; 
received by liloses and then from^ bint Iby Joshpo^aml 
from Joshua by the seventy elders, and tip called 

Cabbala from hibhel, to 7'^ivd, as 

Vered as well us received, it wasjialte^ Ma^ora,^wlqilfc isig- 
nifies a Tradition; though ihik; lat^k rc- 

speclslhat critical and graromOticai of lUa* len^’ki ^ 
amon^'the Jews, and therefore waft profitable f#thfeW- 
phiinmg the literal sense, ^ well as tlui|i|piorq mysteHojj^ 
nicauing of the text whe* it wai^hjenaSd.' In t widair 
sen.^e, hovlever, the Calibala is used the or 

esoteric philosophy of tho Jevvish 
great extent and intrkiacy, upon whiolf’ volumlhi!^ wdrtfe 
have been need both by RAbhiriicaF* and Gktii|iiari 
writers# The most celebrated collection of the 
writings o^L thqJDabbala is the work entitled *l(5ibib.ilu 
Denuduta, IJfbtrinaHebrieorunHFrunscend^ulis,' 

3 vols. 4to. Sulzbacb, J677, and Frankf<«'l^^fe4, The 
editor of this work, which is a very rare b^k, tho third 
volunwj^in particular, is believed to bo ChristianUf Knort kis 
d Rosen rolh. Xists of the Rabbinical treatises on the Oal^- 
bala may be found in Wolfs ‘ Bibliotheca Hebrji^a/ i^ful 
in the ‘Bibliotheca’ Magna ‘Rabbinica* oj|i Bartolocnus 
and linbonatus. riaiUtfiUv 

the famous i 

HoafobLand his iri^ Df. Henry - 

docent Engli»j|: JWwfeiist. Dr. More, unerqp^he tiWof 
* Conjc(^i|» CalwKstiSi;’ published what he calls ‘ i^on* 
jocturaip^iiy of inteiprcling the mind ^f ^oses 
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three first chapters of GenoBis, according t^a threefold Ci|b- 
balaj. j literc^lt philosOphicaU tnysitcal, or divinely 
moral/ This wo^k, j^th the detenfes, appendices, 

&e., in the ednion of 1713/^i* about 250 folio pages, is 
very reinarkablo So hij^hly does the pious 

vrit^e^iraate flie^^cret philosophy whirb he thinks tj^y 
be oiTOucled.^ro;iu the Mosaic records, and so cisaetilial cioe^ 
he deem itto Hght imdcrstantliii^ of scripture, thal^^in 
his dedication to J^tJudwotfln he does not hosilatp to 
affirm that if the atheist couhl have^^lly granted %) him 

* that there is nO kuowhid^^o of£<>d but'what Sdoses^s text 

set on foot in tho woUd, or whtiWs iiudiiional, ho carmot but, 
think that rcli^don in l^us drdili is so eixipt^', exceptionable,,^ 
and cohtemptiblo, lliat it Is bitt just, witli as many as arc' 
not nicro.|HipiH, lo look upon it us some melancholic conceit, 
or running fiction, brought into the world to uw^q the simple 
sort, but behind the hangings to be freely ilaugbed at and 
derided by IhoBc that are more wise, and that it were 
an easy thing in a short lime tn raze the memory of it out 
of the minds of men, it bayiiig so lilllo root m tlie hiirnau 
faculties.’ r is a vuluanle article on tlio Culdiala, by 

the Abb^ in tli# great French ‘ Kiu yclop,i‘dio.' A 

short popular account jjjjf this ])liilosepliy is given by the Mar- 
(jUi* J-c’ Geiidre in lh^j7th chapter oftlie tliird book of Ins 

t<?, do rOpinien/ 'Who celebrated work of the Abbe fie 

illarsi, on tilled * Lc Coinle de (lubalis,* from wbicb Pope 
avows that he fwk the niachim^ of Sylphs and Gnomes m lus 

* Rape of the Keek/ is a saliiWipon tlu' mxslical ol suidities 
of,t|ie Jewish Oabhala. Bayli; has nmiced Ihul Ibe Fub- 
Stapca:' of tins W'ork is ceiiMiHind in the first lr:» of ten 
latter# attributed to the cliarlalan Jos(‘]>li Fraimis Porri, 
and publishefl at Geneva in IGHI. nndrr the title of his 

* Chiuve del GabinoHb* (Key (d the Coliinct) ( Ait. liauHi, 
note G.} AUhtnigh the letters in ciuoslioii are dated at 
Copenbagon in IfifiO, there can ho little <loubt tliat they 
wore stolen lioni^he wovl; ol the Ahbc de \'inars, winch 
was first printed in 1G70. 

(JAllKLLO. [PiTi UTO Cahello.] # 

CARKS, (^KFOF, the Syrlis Minor fd the anttcnts, 
lies bf'twOt'ii fnb W. c lU'd of the regeiu y uf Trijjuk and the 
E. eousl of tli-ot c^. Tunis. It take&ij^ name rnalfxbe town 
of Cab{\sor Gliabs, situated aLtbo bottom of the gulf, and 
m&ar the bor|kr of the tw'o sliues. The fine jslaml of Gcrbi, 
with 3P,00t)inh., is m the E. part of the Gult of (')abcs on 
tlie Tripoli <'oast thouab di'pondent on 'i’nnis, and toe town 
and port ofSfiix in the Tunisian maiidaiid is on the oj'po- 
sile or N/W."^’oast. Tlio Gulf of Calxvs is bfjnudod b) the 
N. by the (Jape Capoiidiii and llie Kerkeni Ularnlstfr locks, 
which divide it from the Gulf ot Ilammamet, which extends 
northwards towards C'lipe jjon. ^ 

CAJilAl. [Cavyhaua.] 

CABIN, a term in naval arc are, a])tilicd to Iboso 
portions of a ship allollod to the vmiious otiicers, Jn large 
vessels tln^ admiral’s and ca plain’s ctwins oxti nd across llie 
ship near Ino* Kt<^rn, and tliey arc nsuidlv di^cied into twt), 
termed the ^/b: and af/’ r ( almo-j the lalttn :.re ( onsidcred 
more sfrietlv iinviUc, whde the former are mul jbr dinner, 
for tho re{‘ej>lion of slran^MM-s, and other pur];.>NOr,. Tlmsc 
lielongidg tp tlie junior commissioned and w*‘u mint oliicers 
aro rang d uloti|^lho side of tho ship, having an area ol' 
fnan me loot in width, and Iruin six lo sovei^eet in 

length.,' ^ 

In ffvgatcs lU#t?aptain's cabiinps on the main deck, and 
the ^nn-room, or ailer'^'art of ^le h>\\er der.k, Ls given to 
the olilcciTs ; hut in twv>4lo(-kod liruMtf but tio 4ihips, the 
captain takes tho ca%i iiiidiT the poop, and ibc otliciTS tho 
groat cabin on the dippm* gnn-deek, whkdi is i ailed the 
ward room, and along tho shies of which is a row of nrivate 
cabins (oaoli rontainmtp a port, and tluTofore a gunrf while 
the oentml'/^paea is bit unilivi lod fur » mcss-plaee. In 
th loc-deekcw, this large apartmmit !' appropriate^ to the 
iidniiral, ona l)>o oflif'er- take the coi responding oile on the 
tnitkllc guu-dSi'k. Tlie partitiuns by whicdi ail these cabins 
are Wkised are called bulk- h ends, and aro cumi>oscd of 
li^ht^^anelled frames, whicdi ate instantly removable when 
tbM^ks are oidored to )>o cleiucd for uctioii. 

CABINET# a wuvil which is oxUnisuuly employed in the 
French Itingiiago, but bus a much uiore limited sigT^catkm 
in thiiMSouiitry. It4*T’rance, an apartment in wbiolH4W of 
businiess tnuiiW^t thoir private aflb ir* afi'd harristers r«ii’e 
their clients W called a cubinel. Henco tho appliciitioif'of 
tho word to tho council chosen by kings to udvisu wjth them 
ottHhe com so of public afiUii*8 and to direct tUp higher 


hranchos of ^be adminiaitmtioKk of the 

i^utlvo govemiuent iu ft>f 

tueosurus oro, as a l)o4y« as 

lu^viduall^ Members of-lho 

(Kafidpti), antieat Pol||| belong- 

ing of Aementary religid; .dn thfi later 

a|{os ofGreeoe, was jcptmgeted with thi -tion of myste- 

riou^iti^s in the Samothrace, According to 

Straw<p, 4751^»yifo:guotes Stosimbrotus, they derived tneir 
name from Moifet Cabeims in Berecynthia. Thoy were 
apparently the samo as the Cor 5 d)atitc 8 , 6tc, (Strabo, p. 466, 
472 ; Sokol, on Aristoph. Pac. 277), and their worship was 
most cultivated in Samothrace, Jxsnmos, I^ros, and cer- 
tain towns of IVoas. (Strulio, p. 4734l^^Mi|f ftsmes tyere 
mjBtical, and afe given hy Mnascas. Rh. i-» 

917.) Canhlus, Cumilus or Cadtnllui^, lifen of 

Hephrestns and Caheira, and his children 
Cabeiri, from whom came the nymph.«y^boiraqlil(j^£cuBi- 
Ihus, op* Slrab., p. 4!^^* Camilus is «lt^, Iwicn 

the saiiie as Hermes, and the three by 

Miiascaa, Axicros|||^xu^elii|| and AxioporsuC arc sai^ to 
coiTcs^ond to Cor(% Proserpine and Pluto respwHively. It 
seems more probable, however, tliat Carailus roprescmtCd 
tile generative princi)>lo (Herod, ii. 51,) and that the three 
Cabeiri were personifications of Lovo, tho male and thu^ 
femaks tlie first ]‘avt of each name being the, epithet d^coc 
(worthy) winch in very frccpienlly applied to |^8, and tlm 
roimuning parts, Krus, Kovfos uiifl JCcrsa, having thoMgni' 
ficalumH wliieli wi' Imve as^gned to thorp. (Kfp&tfCt 
Ilesych.) The reader who oC,4nvesligathig this 

antiont religion may consult, Orouiej’'s SynihotiJ^ (ii, p. 
jaiK.): MuJ|fcr’.s Orchom, (p. 450.>: \Velcker'B'’7h7oA''zc , 
j Lobcclv*.s A}*lao}‘h. tlib. iii. c. G), and Selielhng'fi' 

OH the SauLothruciiin The images of tho Cabiri 

were pygmy &l.itues, of which thcfo av<! sjiecimcns among 
I tlio terra-eoUas of tho British Museum (Combo, no. 42). As 
tho son of Vulcan, (Jabeiriis orCiulmdus is reprcseiilcd with 
a Inuiiiuer m Ins hand. (Wuickclmann, ii. p. 507.) 
CAHkK. [Hope.] ^ 

(;AHLE. CHAIN. [Chain Caulk.] ' 

CABOT, SEBASTIAN. The, accounts of thii^ 
navigator luive till recently been clouded by the gicafest 
obscurity. A Memoir of Cabot,, published in J^oudon in 
1831. haB at last put the facts of his life in a clearer light, 
and removed much of the uncertainly. Affpr acarefitl eon- 
siJeralmn ot the arguments in this rnemoir» we have adapted 
nearly all its conclusions. 

Sub.'istiiin C.’ihof was the son of .lolm Cabot or Gatbotio, 
a native of Venice*, who resided occasioiWly in Kn^j^id, nnd 
uf whom Utile more is knowSl' than tliat lie Wealthy, 

irileiligent mereliant, and fond of maritli^rf'Mtejsyery. 
Sebastian was born at Bristol about was 

^ iMidy imslrufted in geography, navigation, and mathc- 

r ' rnftic.s. When only 19 years of age, lie was included with 
his two bi'olhers in a patent, dated 5lb of March, 1496^ 
graulici by Ilen^ VII. to John Cabot hia fivLlier. for tHe 
disi kvery juul e(^nciit of unknown landtJ. ,, About a year 
alb;r iho wfe of tlio patent, SobsBvStian (Shibot sailed (appa- 
reiiHy with Im.h faljier) in a whip cquipyaitl at Bristol, named 
th^'Iattbew, and On tho 24th of June he first saw North 
Amenca, probably tho coast of Labrador, about hit, 56'^. 
It has gcneially been statod thaf this first-discoverrd land 
was Newfoundland, and that it Wgjs named by Cabot Prima 

4 ititu ; but It appears that llie C^use of tho error was a 
istranshition by Ilaklnyt of a docuihont in J.atin appended 
to a map of America drawn Ify Cabot himself. The de- 
scription given in that document cannot possibly refer to 
Newfoundland, hut may appljUilverY well to tho roast of 
Labnador. Wo have no account of tliis voyage further tlioii 
the disi'overy itself, but it appears probable that Cabot 
returned to England immedialely : un opinion which r^ 
ceives some support from an ^tvy in the privy purse ex- 
penses of Henry VII., — ‘ JOth August 1497 I’o hym that 
found the new Isl^ This is still further conftnaod by 
the recent discovery of im original patent of 3rd of Fehiukiy, 
1498, granting to Johp Ktih^o permission to lake six ship* 
in any liaven of lh<|! roalm, uf Um burden of 20Q tonsikipi^ 
under, * to convey and lede to the Londe and IsJes of late 
foundo by tlio seid John in ouro name and by our corti- 
maundemonto,’ &c. The dale of tbift last patent and iU 
general purport have boon long known, but it has been 
usually supposed to bo simply intended to fhrf her tho object 
of tho first patent* in consequence of difllcultioB expotionced 
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out m in date l^aa beeto jif^k 


sons) these bi^t Sebastian 

seemsL alwajr^s^ to j^u coti^deredfc tlie mo^'scfeutifie 
navifirator or tlUKMHlyl ^ Another voyage ivaa ihide Uy 
6 terms of'tlil %atent. but vpo have 


navigator oT tllllLMpyl ^ Another voyage ivaa lUaue Uy 
Cibola according terms afflMl ; %atent» but have 
no details as to its result ; and a tBiraHoys^g^. <tfepllirs. to 
have been m^e to the Gulf of Mdi^co 149§. About 
this time it hr supposed that John Cahpt dfed» but there is 
no record of his death, nor is anything whatever' known of 
Sebastian Cabot for the next twelve years. Soon after the 
death of HenqLVJtL Cabot was sent ibr^by Ferdinand king 
of fall ^®ch;^mry ho arrived in September, 1512, 

and1i|im;|^|My received the title of Captain, with a liberal 
saloi^' 3Ef3wj*eara from Spanish aullionties, that Cabot 
watf''j|l^wed with the want of consideration show^ him in 
Eng!a|3^ Ki> duties appeW^ luivo been: at first 


country., but loft behind him some of hia followers, wbc 
rosifsfod tha fierce rwentment of 
aie Gfi^anis, but in whicMJ^ is expressly declared by 
'Horrofa that Cabot took no'^'purt. %lie vcngeanco of iho 
natives know no distinctions ; tho wliole nation bmujt with 
fufy on tho feeble colony, and Cabot wus. compelled ® put 
to e^a. lie returned to Spain in 1531* wbdi^' be resumed 
his old cifllce, ami id kmiwn^lo hay^m^o several voyages. 
In l5'4ib luj lesolvetl^ return to cotuiiry. 

, Edward VI. was^ien on tho thnOno ol^ Englandi and 
lining solicitous about jiiharitimo aiHaira, hc appears to 
have conversed witli Cabot, i|j|d to hhvc received from him 
some explanation about tho variation of the cortipwtss, first 
noticed, or at least fitol particularly atlendi'd t<A^y Sebas- 
tian Cabot. In tbo bogiiming of 1510 Edwanl gmited him 


Igdicfl. He was also appointed to conduct an important 
expedition for making new disc(3verics towards the west ; 
but tlie death of Ferdinand, in the beginning of' 1.510, pre- 
"Vejited die accomplishment of tho plan. The new king of 
Spaiil, Cha^s V., was. occupied elsewhere, and did not 
reach Spaii^fisy soino time, during winch the rourt was 
a uccner of shameless intrigu^ti Fonseca, the enemy of 
Columbud, was hi atUli^ty, thb ^liglds he and his 


creatures put upVfn Oabdt C^UdW Ids return to England. 
In 15lf he w^as emplU^cd by' Henry Vlll., m connexion 
w’ilU Sir 'yiiomas IVrlc, to niako another utlcuipl at a north- 
west patksage. It appears that on this voyage reaclied I 
lat. (17^^, und it mnst been on this (xaMsioii that lie 
entered Hudson’s Bay, * and ga\e English names l » sundry 
places therein.’ But of this, like ,UU the res^ of Cabot's 
discoveries, no details have been prcHcrved, and even the 
\vhole voyage lias been referred to the south instead of the 
Jt is only known that th() malice or timidity of Sir 


TiBmas Perto, and tho mutinous conduct of his crew, 
pcllotl him to rot urn. After this voyage (Jabot again visited 
Spain, where ho was named by CJharles V. Pilot Major of 
the kingdom, and intrusted witli t]iie duty of onlieally ex- 
amiiung all projects of voyages of discovery. At this time 
the views of adventurers wore clnclty directed to the south, 
and l|ie Molucca Islands were pointed out us a vahialde 
fiejd for enterprise. Portugal having carucslly repiehented 
llnii fhe limits as^^j^UMl to licr by the pope m bis division 
of the N(|fW World would inc^le tbo Moluccas, it \\a.s va- 
stdved ttet^t^.i»olenin conference should take place, in which 


all ^ould slate their claims, and experienced men 

should ati^nd for the purpose of rchwence. Cahot i.s at the 
head of this hst, in whicli we also find Ferdinand (lolumhos,^, 
son of llio great Columbus. Tlie conference was held at^ 
Bgdajoz, in April, 152^, aud by the end yf May ftenienco 
wmpionounccdtliat tlie Moluccas were wijjtin tlie Spanish 
division of tho world. The Port uguesc tctiret|^ disgust, 
talking of pre^ring an eitpedilion to destroy Spanish 
or other vessel which should venture U) tiiulc w ithin tiie 
disputed territory. Immediately after the decision, a com- 
pany was formed ot Seville to pi'osecute the trade to tlie 
Moluccas, and Cabot was solicited to take the command. 
By an unfortunate goiocUon, tho persons wlio were put m 
command immediately whdor Cabot were personally iiostili^ 
to him. The expedition say^fd in April, 1520, and proceeded 
to croBB the Atlantic, On the Brazilian coast a daring 
mutiny, excited by his otl^^rs, compelled him to resort to 
the extremity of putting on shore the three ringleaders, 
who were actually the persons named to succeetl him in 
command in case of his death. Cabot oxploreii tho river 
lA Plata and some of its tributaries, erected forts in tho 
most favourable nositioiis, ami endeavoured to colonize the 
country. He dispatched persons to Sp^iin to solmt the 
permiBBion of the Emperor (Jharlea, an<F^S^ipply of ammu- 
nition, provisions, &c. ; and as the merchants declineil m 
cp-oparate in the new» undertaking, Chajfj'cs took the whole 
e^pfttse upon himself. 

About 1.527 Diego Garcia, commander of a rival expedi- 
tion, arrived in the Plata, ascended the Parana, and hod an 
interview with Cabot, Garcia claimed the discovery of the 
Plata river aa being under orders from Charles V. ; and 
Cabot, who would not struggle for a doubilul right, dc- 
aooudo4 the riyer with himu Garcia soou after quilted the 


tian Cabot. In tbo bogiiming of 1510 Edwanl gmhtgd him 
a pension of 25^ rnarks per annum nf>cL. 13^, id ), 
remained high in tho king’s Itivdiir, and was.cgnsultfcii in 
all aflairs relating to trade and na^ igatiun. TtitJ advice and 
influence of Cabot in directing an expedition to tbe north, 
opened to England the \akuibtife^ trade \yith Tliutsia : he vas 
made go\einor of the conijainy of i;uerctiant aifcoiiturors by 
whom tho^ expedition w£jH fitted out * and tig) instructions 
delhergd by him to tlic (omiuiuider, Sir Hugh ’Willoughby, 
rclicct the greatest credit oU'.his.g^d sense, knowledge 
anti liuniamty. 

Afior the Jlussui trade was established, the exertions of 
Cabot were contmued : the journal of Hle])lien Buri'onghs, 
who was dispatched as conimuadcr of a vessel in 1555, 
shows the character of (‘abot in a ta\onrabU; hghl, 
ing of a Mail to Ibe vessel at Gnu c.s(‘nd, previous to licr 
departiiic, he s51)p, ‘ the good olde gentleman, Master Ca- 
bota, gave to tlju ixiyre most iiberail|jlnicii, vvislnng them 
to pray for the goinl fortune and pro:spcrouii|»successc of tlic 
SercliUuift, our PiunesBo:^ and at an oUtBrlainuieftt after^ 
wards, — " for very joy that he had to ^hc towordne^s of 
our mlemled dnscovciy, ho entered into the dunce IninBclfu 
aiijpngsl the ie»t of the young and lusty compaii).’ 

Tlie death of Edward VI. und tho sucrcasijon of Mary 
put an to tbe enterprise of, Cabot. Ili8*Vponsiun wau 
cunliniiolillntil May, 1557^ when i1 was reut y d, not to him 
exclusiveiy, but joint^ with onC ■WilliaraNVoTlliington, <d’ 
whom litile is known. To tMa pci son all the maps ami 
docunientH of Cabot were dclivoied, anil it haft lieen iimp- 
posed that by his means they were eithi‘r destroyed or put 
into Iho possession of Philip of Spain, tho husband of Mary ; 
certain it is that they’ are no longer to he louncl,#?',, 

It IS not known when t>r \^heto Cabot died ; altbiuigh hia 
fricml Eden, in his dedication to the translation of *,Tats- 
nicrus’ Treat^jse on NiiMgritionJ gives an account of his 
death. He sa}s, speaking of u mode of finding the longi- 
tude, ‘Cabot, on las dea^-bed, tolde uto that ho had tbe 
knowledge thereof ly’ diviSe revelation, yet so that ho might 
not teaeln* any man/ ^ Eden thought ‘ tliC good olif man 
in that extreme ago sofnewhat doted, and had not yet, even 
in the article of doLith, iitterl) shaken olV all worldlyu vamo 
glorye.’ (Meviotr, p. 2*33; see also Hakliyt, Purchas, 
Cooley, and A.ncu*rson's Hf>story of Conittwrce!) 

CATIUAL. [Brazil, vol. v.. p. 359.] 

CAIiRhyilA (the anln nt Caprkria), a small island of 
the Balearic group, S. of Majorca, and abft!?Ut 10, miles from 
Its souiliornmost })oitU, Cape Salinas, It is about 4 miles 
long und 3 broad, is rmdLy and barren, and^nly frequented 
!)V fishermen. During iliS'wiir of^the S^iiiards against 
Napoleon^’abrera was the place^i^ cnnflnomcni of several 
thousand ffench prisoners w ho wWo tak^m by the Spaniards 
in Catalouiu and other parts of Eusfc|h S|)uiin , It was au 
abode wretched enough, though in some respects preferable 
to a wajlpd prison or a hulk. The prisoners wore left to 
tiiomsel^s, witliout any guards, ami had the whole range 
of tho isbindi ^om which they could escape. Ah ullow- 
anco of d|K!.vi ‘was sent to Ihem in a vessel fi|;ma Majorca, 
but at. times, in consequence of bad weather* ^hc prisoncr.s 
were in danger of being starved. Some lived in dry cisieniH 
or caves, other.s in bivouacks or huts made of loose stones, 
ttft there appears to have been no building of au> .sort on the 
island. French ingenuity contrived to make the best (»f the 
matier... The?’* pTiisoners formed little gardens, and esta- 
blished #)boolB for nwxthematics, drawiim, music, dancing, 

; they #ven established a tiieatre in a large 

Dining jeius they reccivedj^o clothittg, 

and coT^^uoiUly i^lkjiJiinnost nuked. They had but one 
itxe aiwI^Wf^suw amotlg tliem ulh the Spaaia^ls left tUqm 
one doiil^y. for their use. Tho account ^ their mode W 
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living form* a jvejy mtewfttwg picture* (4dm^ures 0 / 4 *^*^8 

Serjmnt, Londoi^^M?6.) ^ Jjjjp-*'' At ■ 


820UL, or^CJAUBUL^K^GANisTAN, vol i. p* 

:3ABUL, or CABtaa^m [Bbloochistan, vol iv* 
p> 198.] '; , 

€ACAO, 0 ^, as it is comuionly called, Cocoa, ^ is the'’ 
bjgdlsod seed* |||[' the theobroma cacao, a tree belongings 
to the natural order Store* ^acea»^ seeds arc ov4*; 

about as large as an (s3#6, obtuse comprbsset}, 

oud covered witk a violet or ash-gm9pti, vlMob encloses 
two frregularly-Cut and plaitecjA^tyKSons, of a f^itty^iiaturc, 


<i8TAN, vol i. p* in the dry 

[Bbloociiistan, voI, ir* ia by rocks ; but soMKP 

"■t nvor hajAu depth of fr^ 

y called, Cocoa, ^ is the'’ From lupe until; oon^ 
saoao, a tree belonging; dated, and tbp, ty of trav 




and 9 ^'browmsU"bl 


ibie j^g|e|e^r> a ^seose od^n fatal to Europeaito, is 
couimon in Cachar» owing doutrtless to the^tmclemd state 
of flic country ao^ fmqucdt oecurreac© of stagi^Ut 

tuntjai* flicAkauA 1 a t'cjv rliMia nir\nAAl» tiik 


these seeds are owing to the presence ofya fixed concrete 


>«olour. The properties of water. This disease, however, does fplt^ppear to be hurtful 

. it _ i.. .... i^juxTAU.. 


bruised 
i panto. 


oil and an agreeable aromatic principle. Simply bruised 
they constitute the cocoa of the shops ; rwluced to h panto, 
mixed sugar and flavoured with vanilla, they hco<)iue 

chocdila||. They are imported from several of ^he West 
India i^nds, fnom Caracas, from Guayaquil, from Brazil, 
in all v^ch plfkpps the tree ^ws wild, or is cultivated for 
the It has been estimated by Humboldt 

that '^^^^tJjjwPtibn of cacao in Europe was, in 180G, 
23,oOO,(f^^»^For a description of the tree andrits mode 
of culture «w TllfiOpROM A. 

j|The quantities of coipao imported into, re exjiorted from. 
Mid consumed in this country in each of the five years from 
1831 to 1835. were— 

in)port«Ml, ni»-ex|)orli*tl. 

1831 3,48M18lbs. l,53l,l;n lbs. 502 .H 0 (i lb;.. 

1183% 2.071,019 1,798.264 ],150J‘K' 

1833 4,608,718 2.351,877 1.268,287 

1834 2,084,894 2.205.316 1,173,795 

1835 2,088,pfi2 1,085,980 

The great inci^asb^in the consiiiuplion between 1831 and 
lfe32 was occasioned by the reduction of the duty in the 
latter year from sixpence to twopence pi“r pound, 

CAa’JKRES (Castra CBccilia.Caslrum Ciusuris, and Casa 
Ccron^)» s town of Ike Vectunes or Vettemeh, in antient Lusi- 
tania|,|H' 0 s lately the capital of the district (parudo), ami 
is now that o£ the province of its name in Estreinadura. It 
is reduced tQ^O,()00 inhabitants (half the niuiA|||r it had 
bel0^ the dismllberment of Fortug(vi), and to some 30 fine 
houses; but still many more large houses, besides a 

now couh of justice feudicncia), an hotel de ville, a public 
seminary, an asylum for invalids and orphans, and a few 
maporfaetpries. w possesses numertjus insiTiptious and other 
Ri^an oiitiiiuitios, mentioned by Ponz de Espanay) 


and by Labbrdo Vittorefique d lLspa^ney\Ki\.\u)\ cxi>elle(l the Burmese, whom they forced to renounco,.'Uil 

and niorcovei; interesting ruins Ivad been discovered about pretensions to sovereignty in the })roj^ncc. In return for 
300 vavds from the town, and also at AMehuela and the the protection thus given, the rajah agroed to pay to the 


to the natives, who are desorihed 

m appoarum^. Ttib Cacharies are^ i)|b|jr6r^|l^ than 

the iiengalose, and more 

couiitetmnce. The country is thinlf 

population has been estimated at 80*1 

360,000 individuals, butiflia estimate tnSf^|pp|.i)0' jp 

excess. The best peopled dishfleu 

S.W.,. and a level tr^ in the N. ii^ar CapK^njer 

and sujiacGnt to tlih tdv^n of pharmmftore. ‘ ^ . 

Colpore, the modern cupitah w StO' iniles S. of Grobai|^, 
the antient capital of Hair umbo, in 24° 45^ N. lat., 

92^ 45' K. long,, and on the hanks of u small &tre|^ called 
the Madlmra. Tho rajah of Cachar having, 


i n) portinl, 

3,48M18 lbs. 

2,971,019 

4,608,718 

2,084.894 

2,088,962 


502.H0(i lb;.. 
1,1 50.1 K' 
1,268,287 
1,173,795 
1,085,980 


moved his residence to Doodputjpi^ a smalLipytt^uput 16 
miles farther N., Cospore 

The town of Dharmapore, in tlm luj^liern dhiteoi^ ,tino 

province, and about 00 miles fron^ 

place of some strength, and V\idyod A 

out the fort has now fallen iutpdccky, the trMPiipi^ ih a 

great measftre left the place, and its 

creased. In the time of its prosperity the revenuiMerived 

from this town was {^^ealer ihati tj|j||.t from all the remaining 

parts of the provytpe. 

Cachar was invaded by the Burmese in 1774, but tho 
force first sefU vva».4|esjj*oyed by the juOglefover. A second 
expedition reduced im rajah to KubmiBsiuu, and forc/odhim 
to become a tributary of the king of , Ava. The rajith of 
Cachar was summoned to Ava in 1810, but ho refuarfTto 
go, and the Burmest) monarch sant a force againxt him. 
Finding himself unable to resist, the placed hi* terri- 
tory under British protection, but havihgv immediately after 
boon deposed, his siKtcessor refused tohbtde by the treaty 
that had been drawn up. This usurpt^r having bei^ in his 
turn displaced, a British detachment entered Cachar and 
cxi>elled the Burmese, whom they forced to renounce..'Ull 


liorrnitago of St. Otulla. It enjoys the host climate of English government an 
i-EiJtremadui'a, with abundant unci excellent springs, united (Hamilton’s East Jn 
'to a rich soil, (diielly appropriated to pasture for oxen and viit tee of House uf Cotm 
" ^iori). Caccrcs is noted for its flm^ Merino w(»ol. CACHET, LK^TR 

/ 4C?wScj*cs is in 25' N. lat., 6° 1 5' W. long,, and 146 from and siggeefe^;^^ ] 
S. W, of Madrid. by a stspjpetaif 

CACHAR. a pj-ovinco in the N.E. quart.^'r of Hindustan, closes*’ ot^ ‘ sealml 
jSounded on the N. by the Brahmapootra river and Asaiu; * letUx'B ' 

^ on the K by Munipoore and the Burmese territory ; on the S. cachet wHSf Varel^^ &p 
’ by and Tiperah ; and on the W. by the principality sonal liberty the^ 

, of Gentiah. This province is situated betvvocn 24’ and 27° previously made use of \ 
K. lar,, and between 92° and 94" Ffi. long. : its length from the course of justice ; b 
N. to 8. ^ about 149 English miles* and its breadth from they were obtained by 
E, to W. miles. fluence with the king - 


English government an annual tribute of lO.Otfi x^pcea, 
(Humiltou’s East India Gazetteer; HepoH (f Com* 
mittee of House of Commons on the Affairs of Indm^ 1832.) 
CACHET, LK^TRES DE, were letter* proceeding 


kings of 1^'rance, and countersigned 


by a sd^jpetarf They woim^Ued also 

closes*’ ot;^* sealml to distin^tljh^hem from’^ the 


Die*' by the 1 

^ployed to dep^fcp|J 


The name of ^ehar was ITairumbo^ The pro- ^imprisoned for life, or for a lokg 
vince compjreliendii twc^divisions, Cachar Froper and pretexts, for the gratifleatioir,. c 


vince compjreliendii twc^divisions, Cachar Froper and 
Dharmapore; the occupying the S. and the second 
the 'N. part of the province. The country in general is 
modnta&ous ; to tho N. is a branch of the Garrqw inoun- 

A .1. . Ci .1 Ct i.. _ 4- .-i* 4.li^ I 'll- 


* letU'OB -y M ite*’ by the Lettres de 

eachet ww farel^, ^ployed to dept^^,I^K of their per- 
sonal liberty the^ Be^onteentMMjjSPIy, They were 

previously made use of bc^ji^onally mean* of doWing 
the course of justice ; but auringa;r||)^ reign of l^uis AlV. 
they were obtained by any per*(£'Aho had sufllcient in- 
fluence with the king or his |M3i'*nn^ 

imprisoned for life, or for a lokg W^iod, oh the fuost frivolous 
pretexts, for the gratification,. eCf^vate ^kiiie or tevenge* 
The terms of a lotti'e de cachet were follows M. le 
Marquis de Launay, je voub fam cotta l^tre pour vous dire 
de recevoir duns mon clifiteau do la Bastille le Sieur — ' — 


by the principality sotiul liberty the, seventoentolMl^piy. Th^ 

etvveen 24 ’ and 27° previously made use of bc^ji^onally mean* of dc 
r, : its length from the course of justice ; but ^ringa;rj^ reign of Louii 
d its breadth from they were obtained by any persc^'sfcho had sunch 
fluence with the kine or his juimsterSi^Mid poi'sni] 


tainB>4u the S. and S.E. in a continuation of tho hills of et de Vy retenir jusqu’A nouvel ordre de ma part. Sur ce, 
Tiperah, which btretch to tlie N. a* far as Oospore, the je prie Dieu qu'il vou* ait, M. le Marquis do Launay, on *a 


even precipitous 
niiile* of On 


capital of tho pi’oviuce, where they turn abruptly the W. sainte garde.’ These letterSt giving power Over personal 
to meet tln^ Bz^ifnapootra. The height of these liius varies lilierty, were openly sold in tlio reign «if/ Louis XV. by tho 
l^qm 6 fid to j OOP feet; the west slope is very rapid, and mistress of one of the ministers* Tite lettre* da o^et 
even jugecipitous. The Bhavani mountainB arc about 4P were al«a granted by the king fo* the iHirpoae of shining 
mflesB^E. of Oospore. The greater part of the mountains his favourites or fl’^ the cotis^uonoe* of 

are covered with forest treqs, bamboos, and jungle, which their criraeBj penuciou* kttheh operi^^ 

frequently render them inaccessible ; the passes ov<>^ the!ii.^s the pratootion *fc)r4|^^1^^4ho chuitdi to dminaU ^ a 
are not' practicable at all seasons, and these naUu^ difii- ’ ibriner age* Their necoi|«ily was ^ strongly maintained by 
oidties have not been removed by the eonstructioi^pf vmdu. tho great families, as they were Uy them enabled to remove 
A great nfjimber of small streams have their in such, of tlieir connexions as bad acted in a derogatory 

the high lands of Cachar. Those in |he eastern mountains manner. During the contention* of the Mirabeauvfamily, 
unite and form tlie rivers Capili and 'Bdrak, botll^ which 59 iottre* deeeobet were issued on the demand kf one or 


sainte garde.’ These letterSt giving power Over Mrsonal 
Ulierty, were openly sold in the reign of/ Louis XV. by tho 
mistress of one of the ministers* The lettres de o^et 
were al«a granted by the hing fo* the iHirpoee of shielding 
his favourites or th!eh the cons^uonoes of 

their crimes ; Ab pemicieus kttheir operi^n 


are not' practicable at all seasons, and these naUup difii- ibriner age* Their necoi|«ily was ^ strongly maintained by 
oidties have not been removed by the constructioi^pf r^da, tho great families, as they were Uy them enabled to remove 
A great nfjimber of small streams have their sdi^^ces in such, of tlieir connexions as had acted in a derogatory 
the high lands of Cachar. Those in the eastern mountains manner. During the contention* of the Mirabeauvfamily, 
unite and form tlie rivers Capili and 'Bdrak, bath^ which 59 iottre* deeeohet were issued on the demand hf one or 
pHn theMcgna or Brahmupootrai the Barak^lt Ihe point other of its xxiemboES. The indepeadent member* of the 
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parliamiAitS were 'iH;ojinribe4^,lM 

jmniahfld li)Qd|B|K^ 1'bis Ru>n8trQi)i|k^ 

was swvptjftwKiipM}!^ 'J^aininon, after Louis XVivtiau in. 
vain en xfefeM 

dfi Cachett i782 ; and TJviw^/a- 
tion, nublUni^ two voltimois, in 1787.) 

CACHICAMSJ. j^HM\DiLi-o,jteot^nL] 

CACIQUE, tx Mexican word which, ^jgmfiea * lord ’ or 
rnaator.* It was pjenerally adopted by Spanish writers to 
signify the chiefs, governor, or principal personages of those 
Anaeriean tribes with whom the Spaniards became ac- 
quainted by their o^i^uests in the New World, (Solis, 
DiemonaHo por la Real. Academ, 

of a group of plants, onco consi- 
deti^„t0 ^h^^S|i tingle genus, but now, in cutiseqUence of 
elevated to t][,m rank of a natural order 
or'oact^ 

of these plants consists of a calyx ad- 
hetlng%> the nvi^, wUh a border divided into an uncertain 
number of segments, which aro‘ arranged in severahs rows, 
tlt#One overlapping the other, und the innermost gradually 
cogsing to 1)0 green and leafy, but acquiring the, delicacy 
atid colo^qr of petals. The laltcr usually pass into sepals 
IWf tnsohwblo gradations, are very numerous, aud often bril- 
liantly crdoirt^* The stamenH originate in the orifice of 
thetubafo^od by th^cc^hination of the petals and sepals, 
are, |)h%hevons, and consist of delicate thread-shaped 
tormtnatcfd by »mall roundish anthers. The 
ovary, W^i^h, in consaCqueruie of its adhesion to the sepals, 
secma^^tO?6>^upy the place Of the stalk of the consists 

of a llpgl^^ceil, lined witli parietal placentm covered over 
witli irithute ovules ; its style is slender ; the stigma is star- 
shaped and divided into^s many narrow lobes as the ovary 
conlains placentae. The fruit is a succulent berry, marked 
ut the end by a broad .scar formed by the separation of tho 
limb of the calyx : it contains a gr^at quantity of seeds, 
which consist of nothing but a .skin containing a succulent 
embryo slightly two-lobed at the upper end. 

In natural allinity these plants have been considered 
allied to the gooseberry tribe (Guossulace^s) on account of 
the i^iwat similan^, in the structure of their fruit, and in 
the general production of spines upon their blanches. But 
in the opinion of others (Lmdlcy's Nat. Sysf., cd. 2., 5 1) tbi.s 
is not the most correct mode of cotisidonng their relaliou- 
sbip, whicdi is probaldy I'ar greater w ith Ficoidt'to or Mesem- 
bryacoco, and the other epigynous orders of polypetalous di- 
cotv ledons, ^ 

The habit of cactaccai ix r(‘Tnarkable. They have a 
very succulent stem, in vvbiim the woody Kystem is deve- 
loped iii but a small proportion c(unpare<l to the whole mass. 
Usuully^'tho stem is angular or deepl) channelled, occasion- 
ally it is destitute of both angles and channtds, but in that 
(^tibo ivS mostly either much cotnpre<ifi0d as jn the opuntia 
tribb) ur leafy as epiph}lla. Bdmetimes it is conti- 

ntiftUH from tha.,^as^ to the apex, but hi iiiany iubtauces it 
is divided olYv^jtM^^gttlCir joints, each bf whielyiMir a similar 
form vary in species ; in tlieAti instaneei^owever it 

is worthy of r^^k^^hat as thp stems advance in age the 
angles fill up or thfe articulaliows disappear in consequence 
of the iilow growth bf tJm w^oody axis and the gradual 
development of tho oolltular substance ; so that * at the end 
of a number of years* wnieh vary aeoording to the species, 
nil the branches of however angular or com- 

pressed they originally may btive been, become trunks tluit 
are either perfec^ cylindrical or which have scarcely any 
visible angles. This metamorphosis is one of the causes 
which render it so difficutt to identify species that have 
been described in their native localities from full-growm spo- 
cimeiiB, with such as aro cultivated in the gardens of 
Europe.* The greater part of the species have siems which 
are more or less elongated, hut in some tliey are spherical, 
as in the whole genera mclocactus and echinocactiis : what- 
ever may bo the form of the sjein, they usually bear upon 
their surface little tubci-cled ^bich at an early age lose 
tho loaVcs, Tliose organs however rapfdW fall away, and 
succeeded by tufts of )iaar« or spines notiked backward 
at" tne ends, and then the cacti have the appearance of 
being perfec^y leadess. 

All the stieeies are believed to be natives of America, 
whence however some of the opiintias have been so long in- 
troduced to the old world that they have here and there 
taken possession of the soil* and appear like aboriginal in- 
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habitants. Such is the case on the volctoic soil of -d^tna, 
and in various plncos on the shorca of the Mt'dilerraneun ; 
and has led lo the (‘iTuncous idea entertained by Spren* 
gol and olliOT? that the opmitiu of Thcophrastu.s was tho 
opuntia vulgaris of modern bot.anists. Cadi arc cMedy 
found in llic tropical parts of America, a fowapccies onjy 
escaping from iliose countries; as for exuinplc. to the 
snutluM'n slates of North Ameri(‘a, and to the highlands of 
Chili and Mendoza. They principally occur on hot dry 
rot ks or plains where the commoner forms of vegetation 
could not exist, and may be considered one of the means; 
which nature has pnividod for the support of man in regions 
where neitlicr food nor vVuier can be ppoenred* 
stems arc filled with an ahundanl insipid wholcsom« iluid, 
and their fruit is siici’ulenl and in many cases superior to 
that of European goo.seherrics. In the fevers of tlieiv 
native countries they arc iVeely administered as a cooling 
drink ; aud being bruised tliey are cslcomod a ^valuable 
means of curing ulcers. For the sake of such their uses, 
because of their rapid growth, and especially on account of 
the numerous spinen with winch they arc armed, the opun- 
tias, or tunas, as the Spanish Americans call, them, are 
murh planted round houses as lenocs, wlilch neitb0r man 
nor animida can easily break tbroiigh. They ar0 imt un- 
fixjquent in the dry forest lands or^r^zjl, but ate said never 
to occur in the damper parts of thfll^onntry. Xn stature 
they vary greatly, many of them having small crewing 
stems which seem to crawl upon the ground aniottj^lhe 
cloud branclp'S of the surrounding trees, with whd«^^grcy 
colour their <lecp green shoots form a singular contrast. 
Others like candelabra, with many anguine ascending 
arms, while a few elevate their tall and de^iXy channelled 
loalles.s trunks far above the stunted vegetation of the sferile 
regions they inhabit, reaching sometimes the height of 
thirty or forty feet. 

To enable them to endure the excessive drought fo which 
they arc naturaWy exposed they are furnished with an un- 
usualljpr? tough skin, the evaporating pores or stomates of 
whii|{^ arja few m number, and very often to all npf^^ahee 
meimy'kudimentarjr* This contrivance prevents theMost^tg 
the scanty moisturfe^i|Kliich they collect from the burhi^llp s^oil, 
and then/ to sustain the full ardour of the brigli^t 

equinoetlilil^jmn without* inconvenience, in this respect 
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henihlincj llic sun'ulent TruiU of Europe, such as the plup^ 
tlio "rojif, the peiuh, Scc.^ which by the absence of btomatcii 
from their tough skin aVo equally enabled to bear the 
powerful action of the bright sun that is necessary for their 
inatu-raiion. ' 

Th(*s^^ tacts teach us what the points are that it is most 
necessary to ntlend to in the cultivation of the nuiiiorous 
species which now abound iiL our gardens. Their skin is 
so formed that perspiration takes place very slowly througli 
it, unless undci; the influence of powmful stimulants, and 
when in a young state. It is^^jtherefoTe obvious that thej 
should lf€ sparingly watered or not watered at all iluriiig a 
considerable period of the year. Dry is the places uMially 
are in which cacti naturally grow, they are periodically 
visUcd by heavy rains, wliich, combined with a bright light 
and a high tenipcraluro, force into activity even the sluggish 
vital poayci'a of such plants as those undiT considerutiou. 
At su<5;h a time the annual growth of a cactus takes place, 
secret ions which enable the species aubsccjuenily to form 
its tlowerfi are deposiled, and a gcfieral impulse is given to 
all the tDrpi4, euergios of its constitution. But b) degrees 
the rains moderate; and finally cease, the young ciiuclc, 
whicli at its ftrsl formal uin pcrs[)iretl freely, Incomes thicki‘r 
and tougher and iinpCnnejble to moisture ; what food has 
})( obi allied during the sliorl period of growth is securely 
enf‘losed Mutliin the recesses of the stem, and when the air 
and eailli become dry tbe plant is provided with the means 
of midnnng 'niolber long period of fasting and inadivily. 
\V*th tbe r il of rain Ibe Ixeit mo(h‘rnics, but the light to 
wliich Iho ciiet.i are exposed is but little, d'al all, d odnidu'd, 
so that the assimilation and allcratinii ot I he fo<id conlained 
uitbin the stem keeps contninally going on, however slowly. 
Jt is by following tluR natural course* of events that gar- 
deners have siiccocded in bringing their cacti to that extra- 
ordinary state of beauty for which tliey are now conspicuous ; 
it vs by attending pructaudly to sindi points in the habits of 
the Species that we obtain the in>ri;\ds of large, hrdhant, 
red, or blush or snow-white blossoms that form the glory 
of our greenhouses ni the spring. A cactus is placed in a 
dump stove, exposed to all the light that cun he collected 
without being cancmitratcd, and it begum to grow : it is 
then watered, at first gently, afterwards copiousl) with 
water holding n quantity of orgaiuzable inarter (manure) 
in solutkm ; this practice is continued for three mouths, 
when the quantity of moisture is dimiinslK^d, and the tempe- 
rature is lowered, but cxjiosure to light is sUll attended to, 
till at hist the plant sinks to rest. In this stale it is ko[)t 
till the season for again forcing it into growth shall have I 
returned, wlien it is subjected to a repetition of the same ) 
treatment as before. 

If cacti are to be propagated, llu'ir braTiches or joints, if 
they have any, are cut oil', a little <lru d, and thou [ilaccd in 
a hot and dump place, w hen they stiiko root immediately. 
Among the practical con.tcijuences, l)e (dandollc ohseives, 

♦ hat result from the facility with wlncli they aie thus mul- ; 
tiphed, IS one which dcscncs to be noticed on aevouni of its 1 
importance; the manner in which tin* epuntia is cm i 
ployed to fiTtilize the old lavas at the foot of Aitna. As 
soon as a fissure is perceived a branch or joint of an opuntia 
is stuck iu: the latter pushes out roots, which arc nourished 
by the ».jm that collects round them, or by whatever dirsl 
or reui'uns of organic matter may liavc collected into a little 
Roil : those roots, once develojied, iu-siimalo themselves into 
the most minute crevices, expand, and finally break up the 
lava into mere frogoionts:^ Opuntias treated in this manner 
produce a great dealt^f fruit, which is sold as a refreshing 
food throughout all the towns of Sicily. 

Where however the species have neither branches nor 
JO. nil*, as is the case with some of the xnelocacti and echino- 
cacti, a ditforcnt mode of pronagatioii i.s had recourse to : it 
is then necessary fo comjiel them to branch by urtificiid 
means. Eacb of the numerous tufl;» of spiiie.s that occupy 
the ridges of their stems i.s a bud, and is capable of being 
forced into a branch, if by any means the general tendency 
to grow at the upper extretaity only is checked. This is 
effected either by burning the aj>ev of the plant with a 
broad flat iron, or by cutting the plant across below the top, 
in cither of which cases several of the spiny buds will gra- 
dually swell imd develop themselves as little branches, 
wliudi, being broken off, will strike root and become new 
plants. 

'Die interest that attaches to tbe cultivation of these 
curious objects has led ns to go into more than our usual 
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de|iialf concerning taeip. andthei^fria ellU a variety of topics 
nei^^^dverted to. We have pnly howoi^^ist^m winsome 
ob^^rvktions upon the emplo^lj^ient snecies of 

ipuntiajfer'the feeding of the dfehittcal ipt^et. /Upon this 
subject we have availed ourselves of the information con- 
tained in Professor De Candolle’s important tnetnoir upon 
the family of Cacti. It is probable that the cochineal 
insect feeiU upon several species of opuhtia. The leAst 
spiny kinds are usually employed, because it is most easy 
to collect the si>ecies from thetn ; but this circumstance 
does not appear tO inllucnce the choice of the inseot when 
loft to itself. The latter seems, according to the acoounts^of 
travellers, to jircfer iho sorts witli red tiovrers, and to neg*- 
lect ihoHc whoso blossoms arc yellow; ai least such is the 
case wulh the threo species most extensively culttVOf^, viii., 
Opuntia Tana, whiidi sooma the most employed ih Peru, 
O. Hornandi'zii, whicdr is the most celebrated in 
and O. cocheyulhfera, the native province of which ift fotne* 
what doubtliil. 

Opuntia Tuna has been figured in Dillomus*s ‘ilortus 
Elthamensi.s,’ tub, 3S0, and is the original of what Lintimua 
culled CiicUis Tuuo : it lias been since called Cactus Honp- 
landii by Mr. Kuulh. It diflfers from the two I'ollowing in 
the long whitish spines Ihiit arm it, in its very broad oval 
joints, its fiilly-oxpanded llower, which resembles that of 
O. Hcrimnclozu, except that it is larger. This is the sort 
which m llic Pons garden nourishes the wild cochineal : it 
w^as brouglit from Peru by Domhey, ami according to Jfum- 
boldt is in i^mch esteoin in that country as the food of a 
valuable sort of cochi ueaL 

Opttniia llcrtntndezii bus been pretty well figured for 
his du\ hy Hcniaudez, under the vulgar Mexican name of 
Nopaliioehetzli. ►Subsequently Thierry de Mononvillo, in 
his ‘Journey to Guuxacu/ publialted a figure and descrip- 
tion of It under the nuinc of Nopal Sylvestre. It is chietly 
cultivated m the temperate parts of New Spain bordering 
on the Pacific. It clearly distinguished from the follow- 
itig by its expanded llower, and its stamens shorter than 
fdttior the petals oi the style. The joints of its stem more- 
o\er arc sinuller, shorter, thicker, and more regularly oval. 

Opuntia (\>r/tf‘?ii/hfrru is knowm by the figure of DJi- 
lemus in the ‘ llortiis EllhamcnsuH,* t, 297, f. 383 : it has 
also hcHHi well represented by Sir William Hooker, in the 
‘Bolanicjil Magazine,’ n. 271 1 and 2742. Nevertheless, not- 
w'lihsturidiiig Its name, it is tbe species about which there is 
the most iloubt w ith regard to its feeding the cochineal. It 
is possible indeed tluil. il may be the sort which Thieviy 
de Meiioin ille calls the Ccistiluin Nopal, which he found 
-u the Inghest estimation us food for tlie insect; but this is 
I \eiy mu<‘h matter of conjecture. 

! (’Al)E, JOHN, all Irishman, who pretendad, and waa 

bche\ed by some, to be a bastard relation of the duke 
of York, and hence assumed the name of Mortimer, 
ShaUspciire has made him familiarly known to us as ‘Jack 
The insurrection which he beaded broke out in 
Ki-nt in the beginning of June, during Whitsuntide week* 
v\ ti ll ycaj|4450, and had its origin in the wido-spread dis- 
saiislactu»h occasioned by the conduct of the duko of 
Siilfolk, tlie favourite and chief minister of the king. A 
list of their grievances was published by the insurgents, 
entitled ‘ The Complaint of the Commons of Kent,’ Among 
other complaints alleged by the insurgents w^er^'tlie fol- 
lowing : - ‘ That people paid not for stuff and purveyance 
taken for tb.e king's use ; that the king's lands in Ifrunce 
are ulieiied and put away fro the crown ; thiit the people of 
Kent are not suffoi-cd to have free olecliona^ knights of the 
shire.’ In addition, ('ade sent a memorial to the king, ex* 
pressiye of great loyalty, entitled ‘ The Requests by the 
Captain of the great Assembly in Kent,’ praying him ‘ to 
take about Ins person liis true lords, and to avoid all the 
false i>iogcny and atllnity of Suffolk,’ and affirming that 
‘ tbo realm of France, the duchies of Normandy, Gusootiy, 
Guienne, Anjou, and Maiue, wore delivered and lost by 
means of the saitl traitors.’ Tliis last circumstance espe- 
cially irritated the nation; and to these causes of discontent 
were added the hardships caused by the statute of latKmrers 
and extortionate proceedings which vexed and irritated the 
commonalty. On the 17tbdf June, Cado and his followers 
were encamped at Blackheath. The king, who wiis with 
tho parliament at Leicester, hastily collootcd his forces at 
London, and prepared to march upon the relwls. During 
this interval, Cade sent to tho king tho memorials which 
have been mentioned. Cade had Iteen oucamped about a 
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xirecft;|Aell Sttfaniarched to attack 

Jjfeistto Scvenoaks. The royaU(t^t>6- 

lievitif^ the in ltifflit, detacbeil a portion of tneir 

forces in puirMtaif^ u^n whi'cti Cade led his followelfs a^jainst 
this detachment, "which was defeated, and Sir Humphry 
Stalfbitl and hia brother, who commanded it, were amongst 
lliG killed. Ca^ now resumed hia encampment at Blach- 
heath. The royalists were distrustful of their ftllowers, 
and as a popular conce^ion, the king's council committed 
to the Tower Lord Say mid some others, who were disliked by 
the people on account of their connexion with the obnoxious 
ministry. The kin^j's army then returned to London and dis- 
persed. The archbwdu^ of Canterbury and the d uke of Buck- 
itigham were sent to negotiate Avith Cade, but he refused to 
lay down his arms until his demands were acceded to. On the 
1st of July, be marched from Blackhoath for Loudon. Some 
(Ifommtm council advised the admission of the rebels ; 
and 4n aldermap who opposed it was taken into custody. 
It weis resolved that a neutnd part should bo taken, and the 
gaterf were opened to the insurgents. Cade rode llirmigh 
the streets, and struck the old London stone with his sword, 
exclaiming ‘ Now is Mortymer lord of this city.’ He issued 
proclamations forbidding plunder, and each day withdrew 
hi* followers into the Borough to prevent disorder. On the 
Srd of July, Cade sent for l^rd Say, and bad him arraigned 
at Guildhall. This nobleman claimed to be judged by his‘ 
peers, on whioh he was taken by force to the Standard in 
Chenpside, ahd there beheaded. The sheriff of Kent, Lord 
Say’s Bon-in-law, w^as also beheaded, on account of his 
alleged extortions. The mob soon began to exhibit the 
usual ohapecteristicB of an undisciplined multitude. On tlie 
Ihinl their being in possession of the city some houses 

were plundered: Cade himself plundered the house where 
he had dined. This eonduct decided the citizens, who con- 
certed measures with Lord Scales, the governor of the 
Tower, ami it was determined to defend tho bridge and 
prevent the entry of the rebels. Tho struggle lasted during 
the night, but the bridge, was eventually taken by the 
loyalists, and a short truce was agreed upon. Tu this 
interval the bishop of Winchester was sent by the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, W’ho were in tho Tovier, 
with a pardon under the great seal to all the rebels who 
were ilisposod to return to tlioir homes. Tho offer was ac- 
cepted by the mass of them, including Cade. Two diivs 
afferwariis lie again invited bis followers to liis standard, 
but they flocked around it in dinunished nuinher.s, and to 
attack the city was now hopeless- He tlier<‘foro retired 
fiom Southwark to Roclieslor, where tumults and quarrels 
aro^o among the insurgents respecting the dni^iun of 
booty, pn tins Cade left them, and lied on horseback to 
Lewes, in fepssex. A reward of 1000 marks h(*ing set upon 
his head, ne was taken by an esquire named Alexander 
Iden, and killed, after a desperate resist ance, .luly 11. 
His head Avas placed on London bridge. The reuiainder of 
the rebels retnriicj;! to their homes as quietly as possible. 
Some wore takefj^ arid executerl. (Sharon Turner's Uistary 
of Ertglatid dttHng the Middle Ages, aoI. iii. ]^81 : Lin- 
gard‘s History of England, vol. v. p. 1 82.) 

CADENCE, in music {cadenza, Itah, cade^ice, Fr., from 
cado, Lat„ to fall), the close of a musical passage or phrase, 
or the rei^hition of a dissonant chord into n consonant one. 

Cadences, wliioh are in some degree analogous to punc- 
tuation in grammar, are resting places for the mind, serving 
to divide a composition into several parts, or to separate tho 
different nicmt>BTS of a musical Bentenoe. They are either 
Perfect or Impe'tf'Sjct. The Perfect Cadence is composed of 
tho chord of the Dominant, followed by that of the Tonic ; 
likovvtso of the chord of the Dominant Seventh, succeeded 
by that of the Tonic. 

Examples, 




The itmt and seoond inverwons of the Dominant Seventh^ 
followt^ by the ohord of the Tonic, also form Perfect Ca- 
deuces, but are rarely used as hnal Cadences, 
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Examples, 



The Imperfect Cadence consists of tlio chord of the Tonic, 
followed by that of tho Doruirunit, but is never met with as 
a final close, except in bomc ver> few old ecclesiastical com- 
positions. , 



Albrecblsbcrgcr gives the subjoined formuloj of. this 
Cadence. 



But in No. 2, ibc introduction of the F sharp changes the 
key : G therefore is no longer tho Dominant, but becomes 
the Tonic; consequently a composition thus ending termi- 
nates irregularly, and not witli an Imperfect Cadence, if Ihe 
aotepted defunuon of tho latter be correct. 

Besiilcs the Perfetd and Imperfect (Sciences, many 
AA filers sjujak of the Interrupted oi Deceptive Cudenco, It 
IS formed by a choid quite foreign to tliai wlimb was ex- 
pected, thus cAading the close, and deceiving cxptvLalion. 


Example, 



There is also another kind of Cadence, to which the name 
of Plagal is giA'eii ; and this is sometimes classed as an 
Imperfect C^adeiicc. It consists of the chord of the Subdo- 
ininaiit, followed by that of llio Tonic, and is occasionullj 
used in church and other sacred mubic. 


Example, 




Sometimes in this Ca< 
is suspended on part of 


lence the chord of the Subdomiqant 
the final Tonic. 

O 2 
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Exampl$, 



The term Cadence ia also used lo the addition 

made hy the performer at the close of an aiv or concerto, 
uiid supposed to be an oxtemponnicons etTiision, for the pur- 
po^o ul’ <lihpla}in^^ such taste, skill, and power as the compo- 
siljon itself affords no incitnA of exhibiting. The CadenzLU 
however, jf introduced at all, should always he in fifood keep- 
inj^ with the air, &c., to which it is appended; it ou|^ht to 
]>it‘servo tbo aaiu© f'cnernl character, and should invariably 
l»o briijf, iV instance of vocal music especially. Formerly 
lilt! Cadenza was, hy Italian as well as English sin^tu-s, con- 
sidered ihdisperisablo, and miiny were the ineon^nioiis fli^^hts 
of iU-iGfrulatcd fancy that audieiuies had to endure. The 
French never admitted it ; the Italians have now wisely dis- 
eurded it ; the English alone retain what most sensible and 
rellecting people view as an ubsunlily, aiul what in a few 
years will, even in this country, be known only historically, 
for reason i-. beginning to have some sway ovei our ]»er- 
loniiors: though they follow slowly in the march oJ* intcUocl, 
tlicy do not remain quite stationary, and already symptoms 
of an improved mode of thinking is manifest in some who.se 
example will bo influential. 

The Cadenza is bo called, says Rousseau, hecau.se intro- 
duced geueriilly on the first note of the final Cadence. 

CA1)KR IDRIS in one of the highest mountains in 
North Wales. Though this name properly belongs to one 
peak, has been extended to the whole western portion of 
the BefWyn Tuouulains, which strot<du*s from the peak to the 
soiR^past, This ridge begins near N. lat, and C 

W.iWng., on the shores of Canligan Bay, or rather in the 
hay itself; for the Sam y Bwch, a ridge of huge stones 
which, runs out into the bay and is bare at low water, may 
ue c^sidored as its coniiuencerneut. Tho W. extremity of 
tho^Kder Idris mountains is about a mile N, of the sniall 
town of Towyn. Hence it pro(;eeds with a gradual but 
almost constant ascent, first N. for about throe miles, and 
then for about ten miles farther it runs E.N.E. till it joins 
(he peak itself* Its breadih hears hut a small propoition to 
Its length ; for a line passing across its base and inter- 
secting its summits would scarcely be four and a half miles. 
Ill some parts it is a tmu e ridge, hose base hardly ever 
exceeds orgj mile in breadth. Its slopes are very steep and 
ei ag^ on each side, more especially so on tho S. slope : near 
l^alyliMi lake the rocks rise nearly perpendunilurly. 

I'lic peak, wliirh stands at its E, extrinnity, rises to the 
elevation of 21^14 feet above the .sea, and in h' lghl is the third 
mountain ofWalc.s. It consists of an irutneiihe rocky meWS, 
of rather dilticult ascent, on tho suinniit ut which i'. a small 
jdain, with two rocky heads of equal height, one looking to 
the N : c l the other to the S. Tlie view fiom its summit 
is vei^ extensive: the mountain rises so far aboie all the 
liills which lie further E., that the Wrekin in the plain 
of Shropshire is visible from it. Its sides, though mostly 
ilostituto of vegetation, present some variety, from having 
several small alpine lakes imbedded in the depressions of 
the rock. The roc^ks themselves are of primitive formation, 
consisting chiefly of difforeiit kinds of porphyry . (A. Aikin's 
Joaintil af a Tour through North Walcit ,• and Davies's 
Agricultural / "iew.) 

(^'VDI, or, according to the Persian pronunciation of the 
w'ord, Cazi, sometimes written Kazee or Kauzee, is an Ara- 
bic word and the de.signaTion of an officer w’ho was originally 
the HU premc civil judge in all Mohammedan countries. In 
the Mohammedan stabs in India tho c.idi continuesto lie 
the chief judge; hut in Turkey he ia subject lo the Mufti, 
and in Persia be stands under tho Sheikh-ul Islum or su- 
preme judge (literally ‘ the elder or chief of the faith ), nt- 
all the principal cities where an officer of that rank resides, 
and the latter functionary has in general the further gratui- 
tous aid of the council ofMulKs (Moollahs) or learned men. 
There is also in PersitUi courts of Justice an officer. w!io has 
the title of Mufti, but without possessing the high authority 


of tbo ofTioe thus designated in Turkey : he must 
of Jearning, whom the efidi consults fanj his advice lipon 
subjects of intrica^, and who expoUn^ and applies the law 
to casCs, leaving iflji© efidi to give it and effect. 

The total number <)f cfidis in the Turkish efaapiro at the 
time of Munidgea d' Ohsson was 465 : their rank was pro- 
portionaie to the importance of tho tow^ in which they 
resided. The eddi of the Turkisli capital lihd always been 
considered os the first of tho IJiemds, or Jurisconsults, of 
the empire; Murad I. (a.u. — 1451) confeiTed upon 

that officer the title of Cddi-askar, Y. e. ‘judge of the army.* 
His successor, Mobamnied II., (1451 — 1481) apppinted two 
fuiictiynarios of that rank at Constantinople; and, Sulei- 
man 1. (1519 — 1566) made them both subordinate to tho 
mufti or chancellor of the empire. 

Tho law of all Mohammedan nations, whicdi ii(,^Cttlmiuis- 
tcred by the cadis, is founded partly on tho KoitHt* and partly 
on the Suimah or tradition ; but in Persia* since the 
establishment of the faith of the Shiites as the national reli- 
gion of the country, jurists have rejected all traditions 
coming from the three first caliphs Abu Beer, Omar, and 
Osman, or from other persons who opposed the right of Ali 
to the succession of Moliammed, 

It is insisted upon as one of the principal duties of a Mo- 
hammedan sovereign to appoint fit persons to the office of 
eddi. The prophet is recorded lo have said, * Whoever ap- 
points a person to the diseliargo of any office, whilst there 
IB another amongst his subjects more qualified for the same 
than the person so appointed, does surely commit an injury 
with rei^pect to the rights of God, the prophet, and the Mus- 
sulmans.' The appointment must not ho solicited or eweted ; 
fur tho prophet has said, * Whosoever seeks tlie appointment 
of cadi shall be left to himself ; but to him who a^ccepts it 
on compulsion, an angel shall descend and give directions.’ 
A c<idi, to make his appointment valid, must po.ssess tho 
qualifications of a witness, t,e. he must he free, sane, adult, 
a Mussulman, and unconvicled of slander. With reference 
to other qualifications required in a cSdi, considerable 
diversity of opinion seems to exist among the different schools 
of Mohammedan jurists. According to the Hanefltc school 
acSdi does not forfeit his office if, iit the time of his appoint- 
ment, he be a just man, and afterwards, by taking bribes, 
prove himself unjust ; neither does that school consider tho 
appointment of an ignorant man to the office of eiiili as in- 
valid, inasmuch as he may render to every subject his just 
rights by passing dt‘cr(‘es according to the opinioiuof others. 
But the followers of Sinifci mamtaiii, tlnit an unjust man is 
as incumpotent to the oHice of (’fidi as to give e\ideiice ; and 
that the appointment of an ignorant man is not valid, be- 
cause it supposes a capability of issuing decrees, and of de- 
ciding lji-twe(*ii right and wrong, which acts caqfi<)t be per- 
formed without knowledge. Tho cadi shouldb^dminister 
justice in *»oino publie place: tho Ilanefites recommend the 
pvmcqiiil tnos(|uc of the towui, because they consider tho 
date of the cadi lo bo ol a pious nature, and because the 
prophet ha.s said ‘ Mu.squos are intended for the praise of 
God and the passing of decrees but to this the Shafe'ites 
uhjeci. us'^the place of w’oi*ship would, in their opinion, he 
prormied by the approach of iiolythcists and other impure 
pcrson»^who attend the court of the judge. It is not law ful 
for a cibli to reecho presents, except from near relations 
(within the degrees prohibited for intermarriag^), nr old 
and intimate friends ; neither must he accept invitations lo 
any feast or entertainment, unless it be a, general one, and 
not given to him in particular. In his conduct to the par- 
ties in a suit the cadi should observe stript impartiality, be- 
having to lioth with an equal degree of attention ; and like- 
wise in his conduct towards witnesses in court he should be 
guided by the greatest caution, in order not to give the one 
a confidence above the other. He is moreover directed not 
to give judgment when ho is hungry or thirsty, Or at a time 
when his mind is not perfectly clear and unbiassed. A cfuli 
is not permitted to appoint a deputy, unless by the authority 
of the jiniirn or spiritual superior ; hut the decrees cf a deputy, 
whom he nia)' have appointed without such authority, if 
pas'^cd in his presence or with his approbation, are valid , 
and if* he appoint a deputy by authority of the imilm, he can- 
not afterward dismiss him, as the agent so appointed be- 
comes tho deputy of the sovereign himself, (The Heddya^ 
or Guide ; a Commentary on the Muss^Uman Lav^St trans- 
lated by (Charles Hamilton, vol. ii„ p, 612, &c. ; Malcolm s 
ntfttor'y of Persia, vol. ik. p. 445, 4lo. edit. ; Muradgea 
d Chbson, Tableau de I' Empire Otioman^ I. r/.^ p, 569-5 T J , 
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Hiulngt9n, ia tlie Amiatta J^eaearches, vol. x.> p.^47j- jperity, arising fioxi its trade with the Spanish American 
^ ^ Vp ‘ M cg(|imic8. Previously to 1720, the monopoly of this trade 

CADIZ by the Spaniards), tlio priudipal | was enjoyed by Seville, but m that year it was i*omovo<l to 

commoi*cial city dfypaiu, is situated ,o% the SAV. coast of Cadiz, whicii soon became one of the most opulent cities of 
that limgdom+ in 'flie .province of hi 36^ UV N. Europe^ , forcignfrt of all nations had factories and com- 

lat,, and 6^ H)' W. long. The pity, which ii* built on the niercial Jaouseii nnd the port seldom contained fi‘wcr 

extremity of u low narrow tongue of land, projecting about than 000 or OOO vessels. In 1792 the imports fi-om Spanish 
live miles from the isfaud of Leon, is oonBequonily America were " to the amount of 700, OOO.OOO reals, or 

iunounded on three sides by water. On the S.W. is the 7,205, S3:]/. ; in 1791, the amount of gold and silver, coined 
open sea, and on the N^B. is a deep bay formed liy the pe- and uncoined, roroived from the same quarter exceeded 
nuisula and tho mainla^ia. The entrance to this bay lies 5,300,000/. This commcrtnal activity was greatly checked 
between tUo city and the promontory of Rota, distant about by the war of 1793, and has since been wholly destiovcd 
five mile# and a quarter N.W. by N. from Cudw. Tho bay through the defection of the Spanish possestiiona in America, 
is of great extent, being nearly twelve leagues in circuit. In the days of its prosperity, it is said that Cadiz hardly 
It affordil^ood anchorage; but tho outer part is e.xposod to contained a person incapuhUi of supporting himsulf, which 
a heavy ^^ntV^J^ngerous sea during the prevalence of N.W. | stale df things is so far altcrfid, that a iveent traveller in- 
vviuds. inner part is protected by un extensive iiiolo, j fornis us that ‘ scarce may one go forth into tho aiveots by 

but tho is not sullicicntly deep to* allow sliips of groat | day or night without being pursued by crowds of beggars, 

burthen to approach nearer to the town than three-quarters , and iifit nnfrcqucntly by women dccmdly dicsaed, who still 
of a, mile, whe^ thon; is from live to seven fathoms water. ' preserve a seinhlance of -their former elegance, though beg- 
At the entrance of tho bay N. of the peninBuhi arc siuiLen ; ging their daily hread:'^ 

rocks, cidled the Cochinos, the Pucrcas, and the diamante; ' The foreign trade of (^adiz is now in a 8tnto of £»reiit, 


the first and second of these arc about thrco-fifihs of a i 
mile, and the Diamante about a mile and a lu\lf from the 
city. Ships may pass in and out between the Puercas and 
Diamante, but only smaller vessels, pilotcd.by per-ons well 
acquainted With the channel, cun safely venture between the 
Cochinos and the Puercas. On the side of the hay opposite 
l > Cadiz is tlfotown of Santa Maria, whieh is the principal 
depOt of the wines of Xeros. 

The city is defended by ramparts, regular bastions, and 
several outworks, It is iiiaeceesiblo and almost unassailable 
lowrirdi the sea, the shore to the SAV. hoing vi-ry steep, ; 
while to the N, it is defended by sand-banks and the sunken | 
rocks nlreiidy mentioned. I’hc bay is defended by the four 
fills of Sr. Sebii>tiiin, St Catherine, Louis, and Matagorda. , 
The town bus live gates, only one of which is on the land i 
sale. Between the ramparts and the sea, on the side to- ' 
wards thtf hay> are large and liandsorae promenades planted 
Mith trees. 

The city is in form nearly a square, the sides of which 
arc uhoiit om^ and a half English miles. The streets, which 
arc well paved and lighted, and usually^ clean, arc in some 
parts noirmv, but not generally so; they are laid out with 
sjuio regularity, and moat of them emss each other at 
riLdit angles. There arc several squares, one of which, 
that of St. Antonio, is very handsome. The houses in tho 
city are well built, in the style which was introduced by the 
MiKirs ; they lui\c two stones, with a square <-ourl in the 
centre surrounded by n double gallcr). In hot weather 
an awning is spread over this court, and is sprinkled from 
lime to tkne with wuitcr. The wiudow.s that open to the 
street haA% each a balcony, furiushed with a juiousie blind | 
to exclude the sun. The number of churches and convents 
is not so great in proportion to the populaliun a» is usual in 
tho towns of Spam, but the propmtion of hospitals and 
charitable institutfons is greater. The town is badly sup- 
plied with water; That winch is raised from wfrlls is brack- 
ish and unwholesome. Rain-water is collected m cisterns ; 
but the principal supply comes, from the tow'u,^pf Santa 
Maria, between wdiich place ami Cadiz vessels are constantly 
passing,\vitli water. The tower or light house of St. Sebas- 
tian, yvhich iStands on the western side of the city towards 
the sea, i» 'a;v«ry conspicuous object. The light is 172 feet 
from the grouna* and in clear weather is visible to ship?, ap- 
proaching hVin the Atlanpc at the distance of six leagues. 

The cargeu dockyard, has its entrance defended 

by tbn cross fire of the two forts Louis and Matagorda, It 
contains three great basins and twelve docks, or slips, for the 
construction of vessels of the largest size. At the time 
when Spain nuiintained a considerable ua>y, the dockyard 
w’as furnishctl with numerous workshops, and its magazines 
were filled with abundance of naval stores of all kinds. 
The muiuifactuih of sail-cloth, and of ropes of all sizes up to 
tho largest cables, was carried on in the premises; and 
Upwards of .5000 men, shipwrights and othors, were con- 
stantly employed throughout the year, 

Cadiz fos constituted a bishop's see in tho reign of AlV 
phonso tho Wise, in the year 1264: the church of Santa 
Cruz was at that time erected into a cathedral. The bishop, 
W’h'>«o,diQceae is of small extent and contains only twenty- 
eight parishes, is suffragan to the archbishop of Seville.. , 
IV a loitg time this city enjoyed a high degree of pros* 


depression. That part of it which is earned on in Spanish ves- 
sels is confined almost entirely to tho inlcivourso with (hiba, 
Puerto Rico, and tho Philippine IsIuikIm. Tho limited trade 
bctwcon Cadiz and tho former colonics of Spam on the t‘oii 
linoiit of America, is now carried on in British and other 
foreign ships. Tlio sall-fish inipoited from Ncw’foundland 
is conveyed in Englisli vessels, Ijiions, silks, and woollen 
cloths, are imported from Friiiice, mostly m tho ships of 
that (toiinlr) : slave*» aio supplied by the United Stales of 
America, in vessels belonging to those stales: and tiiuber 
is imported from Russia and SvNeden, in foreign bottoms. 
The chief artieles of export arc win^r yj-dt. fruit, <jil, wool, 
and quiekhiUcr, which arc usually .shipped in \essel.s 
hearing the lUig of the country to whic.h the sliipmonts un» 
made. The import and export trade of the tv^)rt of 

Cadiz, during the three years 1833 to 1835, \yus tarried on 
by the number of ships staled in the following Vbli*, lu 
which are given the aggregate tonnage of the VcsbcUi and 
the c.stinmted aggregate value of their eargocs, t 
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1833 .. 

.. 291 .. 

. 35,0.02 

... £112,120 

1834 .. 

. . ,311 . . 

. 37,006 

... Ifi2,3s4' 

18.35 .. 

. . 294 . . 

. 40,322 

... 141,192 

183.3 .. 

OiltM arJi,. 

294 ... 

. 35,088 , 

.. £I,10,'>,7.'il 

1834 ,. 

. . .3(12 . . . 

. 3.0,8 8(/ . 

.. l.llS.I.S-i 

1835 . . 

. . 298 , . . 

. 40.3 38 . 

. . l,2'-*2,533 


The great difiTcronce observable in the value of the iiuvard 
and outward cargoes funushes strong evidence of the feet 
which IS otherwise sufiiciently notorious, that lue far greater 
part of the imjjort trade of S])a»u is carried on tlirough 
STuuggler.s. It has long been the practice ot the Spanish 
government to place rostnctioiis upon foriugn commorce. 
Many articles are wholly prohibited, and upon others so 
higli a scale of duties is imposed, tliat the regular trade is 
altogether presented by the lower rates at wliiedi contraband 
traders will introduce the g(>ods and deliver them to the 
comiuuiers. This slate of things is greatly aggravated hy 
the intricacy and vexatious nature of the custom-house 
regulations, and by tho venality of the revenue olVu’crs, by 
means of which the illicit trade is favoured, while the legiti- 
mate trade is discouraged. The duty imposed upon many 
articles exceeds ihcir original value ; and as the smuggler 
is contented with an advance of fmm 20 to 25 per cent, in 
payment for his labour and risk, it is clear that litllo 
import trade will be left for tho regular iiiercliautH. lu 
addition to the government duties, tliere is a local tax im 
posed upon all imtiorted goods, amounting to 10 per conk 
upon the invoiced value, and from this tax the consumer is 
wholly relieved by the smuggler. 

Tho prosecution of tins contraband trado is gretilly facili- 
tated by the British settlement of Gibraltar, winch ii>, m the 
fullest sense of the word, a fit'o port. People of uU natians, 
ill amity witli J^ngland, may come here for the purpose of 
trading, and land, deposit, sell, lake away goods 
without any impedimeni whatever, except as regards wine 
and spirits, some regulations respecting those arucles being 
considered necessary with reference to ihc licalib of the gar- 
rison, The only charge impostid Iw tlm Bnlisli government 
is, a ^ight port charge on the re-sfiipmciu of goods, \N uh 
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the exception of the small proportioh required by the in- 
habitants, about 1600 in numbel^^' nearly the whole im- 
portations of Gibraltar And their way into Spain in ddflanco 
of, or in ronnivance with, the revenue offleers of that king- 
dom. The total exports of British prodt^ and tSanufao- 
turps ’shipped to Spain from the United Kbigdom }n 
amounted in value to 356,593/., including cotton manufac- 
tures to tbo amount of 32,993/. In the same year the ship- 
ments to Gibraltar amounted in value to 460.719/., of which 
321,727/. consisted of cotton Tnanufaetures, tluj duties upon 
which at the custom-houses of Spain arc exorbitantly high. 
This howi'ver forms but a stnall part of the contraband trade 
of that ki.i»:dotn. In addition to the produce which find.s its 
way directly from British colonies or through this country 
to Gibraltar, und which nmonnts to a considorablo sum, the 
sliipmcnis from the United States, consisting of fish, ntpizo, 
rice, salt provisions, flour, cOTton, staves, lea, and tobarTo, 
arc estimated at three times the amount of the English 
trade. Franco sends to the sahne depot every artiede of her 
manufacture in which she can undorseU this country; and 
I'rom the north of Europe are sent large quantities of salt- 
flsli, atock-flsh, provisions of all kinds, spirits, iron, stetd, 
and spars. 

In 1829 Cadiz uas made a free port, at which goods 
might be landed and stored without payment of duties. The 
rtfert of this measure was, to render the city the grand focus 
of tlic contraliand trade above described, and the privilege 
w:iR w’ithdrawri at the end of 1832, 

The coasting trade earned on at Cadiz is of considerable 
amount; the vessels emplojcd iii it arc from five to 60 tons 
burthen, and, inohiding tbeir repeated vo} ages, from 2000 
to 3000 vessels annually enter the port. The goods thus 
brought to the towni consist principally of pro^dsions from 
tlic other maritime provinces, wine, brandy, grain, fruit, 
charcoal, and oil: the return cargoes arc chiolly of colonial 
produce* linen, and W'oollen goods. 

The manufactures carried on in the city consist of soap, 
ghiss-!«iiyj! 3 e, <iourse wooll(m cloths, cotton and sdk fabrics, 
the materiftls for wliicli are spun by the hand, and hats: 
there fikowise some sugar rermeries and tanneries. The 
/Soc/c/y qf Frit'nds nf the Country has recently introduced 
the cultiyation of llie cochineal ])lant and the ]>n)duction of 
the cotdiineal insect. Both lhn\c w'cll, and through the 
exort^S of tlie society this branch of industry has been 
luhqit^’to some extent m the neighbouring dihlnct. 

(’adie was founded by the Bhmnicians many contunes 
Indore the Ghri'^tian ana, but then' is no bistoncsil evidence 
as to the time of tlie settlement. Its Phmnician name was 
(4.idir or Oadcira, wdiich was changed into Gades by the 
Koman^, under whom it became a rnumcipium, called 
Augusta Uibs, Julia Guditana, The city stood at the west 
end of the small island, wdiicli was then separated from the 
mainland hy a tdiannel about 600 feet w ide ; ol this part 
was the Temple of Hercules. The earthquake which nearly 
demolished Lisbon in 1766 caused the scu to rise and over- 
flow the country ahnnt Chidiz to a great extent, on which oc- 
casion the ruins of several antient buildings were brought up 
by the shock, and loft behind on the receding of the water. 
Under the Romans Gades was one of the richest pAivincial 
towns in ilo empire, and a place of groat trade. 

The cih was carried hy assault and pillaged and burnt in 
1596 h> : u English expedition under J.ord Effingham, who 
obtained an immense booty on that occasion. It was again 
attacked in 1 702. but not with eciual success, by an expe- 
dition under the duke of Ormonn and Sir George Rooko 
in conjunctioni with the Dutch. At the breaking out of the 
resistance oflfored by the Spanish nation to the usurpation 
of Joseph Bonaparte in 1S08, the harbour of Cadi/, con- 
tained a large naval force under the national flag, and a 
French fleet consisting of fi\e line of battle ships and a 
frigate. The Marquis de iSolano, governor of Cadiz, a man 
in the interest of France, was on tliat occasion seized and 
killed b) the inhabitants, wiio gamed possession of tbeir own 
ships, and proceeded to attack from the batteries those of 
France, wbmh being prevented fitirn attempting un escape 
by English fleet under Lord Colli iigwood, were forced to 
Burrcndoi* to the patriots, 

The first assembling of the national cortes when con- 
voked by the central junta in l8l0 took place in Cadiz, 
which in the same year was invested by the French forces 
iiiuh’r Marshal Viotor. The siege proceeded but slo^^y, 
and m fact was little more than a blockade, against which 
^the garrison , being open to receive provisions and ruinluroe- 


ments by sea, were enabled to hold out, until on tho ll2th of 
August, 1812, the siege was raised^ in consequence of the 
' successive advantage^ gained hy Bngluh troops under 
Lord Wellington..; . 

The king. Ferdfeafld who, during the progress oif 
the war finm 1 808, detained a prjsoner in France, 

returned to his kingdom at general in and 
immediately abrogated the constitution ot i|l3 decreed by 
the oortes, and declared that WJV dissolveil^ > The dissatis- 
faction that was thus occasiohfea wiis rendciSd, apparent from 
time to time by the breaking out of conspiracies, one of 
which, in 1820, was so far successful, that iho cmistitution 
of 1812 was again proclaimed, and the king was maffe to 
swear to support it. The jealousy with whidi th^se move- 
ments were viewed by the French government gave occa- 
.sion If) the assembling on the frontier of a lar^c French 
army, to which the name of ‘ cordon sanitaire ^ was applied, 
under the absunl pretence of preserving France ibom the 
visit of a malignant fever then prevalent in ^ain. Having 
reason to mistrust the sincerity of the king, the cortes, who 
had been assembled at Seville, obliged him, in Juno. 1823. 
to proceed to Cadiz, upon which the French troops advanced 
and invested that city. The Duke d’AngoulAnie arrived on 
the joth of August at Port Rt. Mary, and placed himself at 
the head of 30,000 men. On the last day of that month ho 
succeeded in gaining possession of the Trocadcro, a position 
which commands all the approaches to the city, and opened 
a communication with Ferdinand, who, on the 1st October, 
jiroceedeJ to the head-quarters of tho French, whence ho 
issued an urdfjr for the delivering up of the city to the be- 
siegers, who af^cordingly took possession on the second day 
after. The French troops retained possession until tUo 
summer of 1828. (Strabo, iii. p. 1C8, &c., Casaub. ; Plin., 
Nat. Hint, iv, 22, &c. ; Laborde's View of Mul- 

bam's Naval Gazetteer; Townsend's Travels in Spain, 
&c.) 

CA'DMIUM, a peculiar metal discovered in 1818 : it was 
found 111 some ores of zinc, and especially in the Silesian. 
On account of the effect wffiich was produced by the action 
of sulphiirctlcfl hydrogen upon some preparations of zinc, 
the presence of arsenic was suspected, but the appearance 
was found to be ow ing to this now metal. Tho first notice of 
its existence w as by Hermann, but Stromojer more particu- 
larly examined and detailed its properties, and gave it tbo 
name of cadmium, from cadmia fossilis, a name by which 
the common ore of zinc was fornicrly known. 

In order to separate cadmium from the mineral contain- 
ing It, it is to be dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the solu- 
tion, which should have excess of acid, is to be diluted with 
water, and to have a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
passed into it, until a yellow precipitate ceases to be formed. 
This precipitate is sulphurot of cadmium, whiefc is to be 
dissolved in concentrated mmiatic acid, and the excess of 
acid being expelled by evaporation, the residual salt is to 
bo di'isohcd in water, and precipitated by carbonate of am- 
monia, an excess of which dissolves any oxide of zinc or 
copper that may have been thrown down by the sult^huretted 
hydrogen with the sulphur«;i of cadmium. The carbonate 
of cadmium thus obtained is to be heated to redness, then 
mixed with lamp-black, and heated to dull redness in a 
glass or porcelain retort: it is thus reduced* and tho metal 
distilled. Tho impure Silesian oxide of zinc is stated to 
contain from to 1 1 per cent, of this new mataU 

Cadmium has the colour of tin, is briUian^ suscep- 
tible of u fine polish. Its fracture is fibrou4t,%iid it crystal- 
lizes readily in regular octahedrons ; whilo Solidifying* its 
surface is covered with arborations like fern leaves/ It is 
soft, easily bent, filed, and cut ; it stains substances upon 
wdiicb it is rubbed, like lead. "When bent it gives a peculiar 
crackling noise, like tin. It i.s very ductile, easily drawn 
into wire and beaten into thin leaves. Its specific/ gi a vity 
after fusion is 8*60 1, but w’hen beaten 8*6^4. Cadmium 
melts belmv a rod beat ; and at a temperature a little above 
that of boiling mercury, it boils and distils in drops. The 
vapour of cadmium has no pariicular odour. Like tin it is 
islowly acteil upon hy tho dir, but is Eventually tarnished 
by it. 

Oxygen and Cadmutm readily anite to form one oxide. 
It may bo procured either by burning the metal, or decom- 
posing a solution of the metal with an alkali, and washing 
and calcining ilic proeipitato. The colour of cciide of cad- 
mium depends upon its stale of aggregation : it is either 
deep reddish yeUow> bright brown, deep brown, or even 
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Maelt, It 10 neither ftisible nor volatile, even at a very high 
temperature. Oaide of oadminm i» insoluble in water, but 
is precipitated in the st&te of bydrau hy eolation of potash ; 

hydrate is white, insoluble fh |he n^d alkalis, but so- 
mble in ammonia. Carbonate aC^monia, however, does 
not dissolve it, and this diff'erener betwoon it and oxide of 
sine serves as I'ptboess for sept(ratin| them. Oxide of cad- 
mium is oompns^d of-* , . ' 

I %uivateijrof oxygen s* 8 
I u . »i cadmium = 56 

Equivalent of oxide 64 

No compound of uzoto or hydrofren and cadmium is 
known. 

Ch!orti^0 0nd Cadmium combine to form only ono ohlo- 
ride: tliis compound may be obtained by dissolving either 
the metal or its oxide in muriatic acid, The solution, by 
spontaneous evaporation, is gradually converted into a mass 
of short satinjJ^rystals, composed of— 

1 Equivalent of chlorine - 36 
1 „ „ cadmium = 56 

*2 „ „ water - 18 

100 

These cry stals are rcndlly soluble in water, and eflloresce 
in warm dry air. The ettlorGsced salt fuses below a red 
heat, and on cooling it assunujs the uppearanco of a trans- 
parent lamellated crystalline mass, which has a faint, pearly, 
metallio lustre. ' By exposure to the air it acquires water, 
and falls to powder. 

No compound of carbon and cadmium is known. 

Sulphur and Cadmium unite to form only one sulphuret, 
which consists of— 

I Equivalent of sulphur = 16 
1 „ „ ('Lidmiiun - 56 

Equivalent of sulphuret 72 

This metal does not readily unite with sulphur when tlu'y 
are heated together. Tlic compound is more easily formed 
when iho oxide is heated with it, but the best method is to 
precipitate a salt of cadmium with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Tins sulphuret has a yello\v colour, inclining to orange. It 
was this colour which first led to tlio suspicion that zinc 


The vaHoAs acids combine with oxide of cadmium to 
form Skits, the tonmral 'properties of which are* that a con-' 
siderable numljw qf them are soluble in water, and the so- 
lutions fire in ge^wal nearly or quite colourless : the inso- 
luble salts aroidao odmmoniy devoid of colour. The soluble 
salts are decompOBodhy ammouja and the fixed alkalis, they 
throwin^down white hydrate of cadmium, which an excess 
of ammonia redissolves, The alkaline carbonates precipitate 
white carbonate of cadniium ; aulpUuretled hydrogen occa- 
sirms a yellow deposit ; ferrocyaqide of potassium a white 
one, and infusion of galls produces no etFect. A plate of 
zinc throws down metallic cadmium. 

Nitrate qf Cadmium crystallizes in radiating noedloH, 
which attract moistuic from the uir, aiid are very soluble in 


water. This salt consists of — 

I Equivalent of nitric acid i-- 54 

I „ oxide of cadmium ^ 0 l 

4 „ „ water ~ 36 

Equivalent 154 


Carlminte nf Cadmnm is readily obtained by adding a 
solution of I'arbonalc of soda to one of nitrate of cadmium, 
It is a white insipid powder w'hich is insoluble in water. 
When heated it is decomposed, owing to the expulsion of 
the carbonic acid. It is constituted of— 

I Equivalent of carbonic acud ■- 22 
1 „ „ oxide of cadmium = 64 

Equivalent ~ 86 

Sulphate of Cadmium crystal lises in large transparent 
prisms, much resembling sulphate of zinc in aiipcarance. 
This salt readily dissolves in water. It efllorescos wbai 
exposed to the air, and at a biw hciil loses its wa^r of crys- 
tallization Nvithout fusing. The dry salt is nOft',€ttoily de- 
composed, a low red heat not being sufficient to itsipcl the 
sulphuric acid ; but at a higher temperature it ro8^%part ol 
Us sulphuric acid, and becomes a subbulphate. Its consti- 
tuents arc — 

1 Equivalent of sulphuric acid = 40 
1 „ „ oxide of cadmium ==61 ''' 

4 „ „ water = 36 



contained arsenic, When lieated to redness it becomes 
brown, and aftemurds carmine red, but on cooling it re 
Humef its original colour. It is not decompo.sed at a high 
temperature; but a strong white boat melts, and causes ir 
to crystallize on oooling m tranaparent plates of a fine 
yellow colour. Concentrated muriatic acid decomposes it 
with the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, and without 
any deposit of sulphur. Nitric acid converts it into sulphate 
of cadmium. 


Acetate of Cadmium crystallises in fine needles, whit'ii 
are readily soluble in water, iind do not alter in tin? air; tlicv 
arc composed ol— 


] Equivalent of acolio acid 51 

1 „ „ oxide of cadmium = 6 1 

2 „ „ water 18 

Equivalent - 133 


Phoiphm^it and Cadmium combine readily ; the result- 
ing phoBphUret is grey, has a weak metallic lustre, is brittle, 
aiul but slightly fusible. When heated in opcti vessels it 
bums with a very bright phosphoric ilamc, and is converted 
into phosphate of cadmium. U dissolves in muriatic acid 
with the evolution of phosphureltod hydrogen gas. 

Mine and Cadi^iurn may bo made to combine by treat- 
ing the metal ;w^l> jodine, either in the moist or dry way. 
Iodide of cadmipim forma large hexagonal tubular crystals, 
which are and transparent, have a shining peurly 

lustre, and do aVter by exposure to ihe air. This salt w 
readily solttbte %o4b Jn water* and in alcohol. The crysfaji^ 
fuse re^yi’tosing their wMiter of erystallisation, and again 
orystalliaing. At a higher temperature this salt is decom- 
used, icHihne vapourizing, and metallic cadmium being loft, 
t is comptMted of— 

i Equivalent of iodine == 126 
1 „ „ cadmium 56 

^ Equivalent « 182 

form a Huoride which is but little 
soluble In water, but more so when acid is in excess. On 
evuporkting; tlw ^^Ution aa irregular crust is deposited, 
whith adheres to the vessoL It is composed of— 

Of fluorine « 18 
I* ,/ o^admiuw =*56 

lq\dviueiit» 5^4 \ 


These arc the most important cry stall iz able baits of cad- 
mium ; with phosphoric, boracic, oxalic, arsenic, lartauc, and 
citric acids, oxide of eadiuiuui forms salts which ure ncarJy 
or quite insoluble in wnter. 

Alloys of Cadmium. — Several metals readily combine 
with cudmuim, and form with it brittle alloys, and when 
they are strongly heated the cadmium is volatilized. 

Copper and Cadmium form a yellowish white brittle alloy, 
and a small quaiUily of cadmium is Bufludent to produce 
this elTccl ; ICO parts of copper retain 82“2 of cadmium when 
exposed to a red heat, but when the alloy is healed to the 
fusii^g point of copper the (radmimn is volatilized entirely. 

Platina and Cadmium yield ati alloy which is of a sih er 
white colour, brittle, and not readily fusible ; lUp parts of 
platum retain 1 1 7’3 of cadmium at a red heat. 

Mercury and Cadmium readily unite, and lorm a fine 
argentine amalgam, which crystallizes in Oi^,t.rhedruiih. The 
crystals fall to the bottom of the mercury, and aro coii-c- 
quently of greater specific gravity. The saturated uinulc;aiij 
^ composed of 7$‘26 of mercury, and ‘2174 of cadmium. 

Cadmium not having been long discovered, no vcr> guNit 
use has been made of it. If larger quantities of it sliould 
bo obtained, its maUpability may render it useful I’or sen oral 
purposes. The su^huret Would probably be employ oil as a 
pigment, and sulphate of cadmium has been used m medi- 
cine as a substitulo for that of zinc in collyria, but whether 
with itny advantage over it has not been determined. 

OA WIUM. ORES OF. Properly speaking, no ore of 
tWs hwfel has yet Wn discovered, lor it occurs in such 
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tmall },% the mitieraasi^AvhicLj.v . — been |bahly be Ii»e(bf8f saijcie pu^<j 

tcotoch that It Htlier bo .0^' an oflPerod. (Bottiger, 

impurity than , essoiUiol cofnstitucni jpart. Jit iS thp8 thea, veh i., n, V v, 

usually ijutwi a^wfeititcd with. the ores df atht", theigr^sa^t a ortgina^y a 

proportion b(#||mound byAtromeyer ta b;© i^ut ccmt. He received th^^l^Hw when he beciit^fjp0a. Ho 
in tile radiatei^^cddendee of Bohemia. It Ima^^ Cbeeii ditMl aholit one yeatWtlPi&Jiiend Enivh^^>hattO*1iA168. 
found by f)r. Clark m the oxides of zin^ \ig|lh oWrreiberg Cteoihus wrote in the lat^gndgj, of 

and De rhy shire ; and its preseiK*o may also bo geriOrally which only fragiiaji|pa> Ciceito, 

detected in tho common zinc of commerce, and may usually Aulus Gcllius, and tlie granjitiiiiiiiHns. *^Mfherit has been 
be obtained ift con sidcra bio quantity mixed with the .soot vanuusly estimated by the ' li. 3) 

from llui cruciblc‘4 in which llio pxidoa of zinc are ighircd by otnidemiis his stylo as ba/J|’itiid Qfwihmatif^x. i.) does not 
being boated with coal, portiohs of thi#^ubstanCe from the assent to the praises which had been bestowed on hi|J|^y 
zinc Morks of Bristol being found to contain from, 12 to 20 others. Horace ii. i. .00, de Poet, 64)i on the 

per rent, of cadmium. ^ conlirary. praises him as in some points superior to Plautus 

(j ADM US, the name of so vorul persons in Greek history, and Terence ; aiyii'\hilgatius ScdigitU| (in AuUtJcll. XV. 24) 
Tlic most famous woi* the^ iegetldary founder of Thehc>, gives him the highest rank in cumedyi Many^Tt^ his phi} s 
who was tho son of Agj^^^, ‘ikmg of the Phmnicuins, and were imitolions of ^.Menander ; and Aulu* Geiliuii {ii. 23) 
was sent in search of his sTstc'rEl^pa, who had been carried &a>s that wltbii luJ read them se^rately they appeared 
otT, accowling to tho old fable, by Jupiter uruh r the tbrin of rather p]casing and lively, but, Jlr|ft pared with 

a bull. Cadmus touched at Them, where ho left Mem- the Greek (uiginah llu*y were perfectly disgusting, tho 
bliarua and gome of bis followers (Herod,, iv. M7), and same very valuahle chapter Aldus GclliUH gives a scene 
thence proceeded to Ba^titia, where, in obedience to the' from the l^locLuni (nXnKtov, fK^rhlace) of Caieilius with tho 
oracle, he formed a settlement on a syiot t>oinled out by a scone of Menander from which it is copied. They differ as 
heifer which he had followed, and whiaU lay down by the much in brightness, he saj s, us tlu‘ arms of Dionicd and 
streams of Diree, He had, however, in the lir«|:{^hiee. to Glancus. (See Terence, //^r. /VoA o.) 
kill ii fierce dragon who guarded the place, and on sowdng CAKDMON, the father of English song, or tho first 
the monster’s toctk>as he was direited to do, a,kpftt of armcA perhon of whom \vc possess any metrical composition in our 
men sprung horn the ground, and fought with\m^ another vernacular language. This compo'-ition is a kind of ode 
till all but seven were slain. Tiiesc seven joined f ladmus consisting of no more than eighteen lines, celebrating the 
in founding (,'adrfieia, siibKeipiontly the ciladed oi 'i'JiubcH: praises of the (a‘c:itor. It is preserved in AllVed s transla- 
henoc the Thehuns were called Spurti (sowm men). All .j t ion of Bede. Bede gives the following aecounl of the pro- 
these legends are givxm successiwly in a chorus of Euri- j dueiion of it, and of tl^o author. C'aedmoii was in some 
pides (l^a^niss. bdl — (J80, and Scholiast.), and >arioiis ut- kind of connexion with the monks of Whilby : ho soems to 
tempts have been made to explain them. Some contend have had the care of their cattle. So fur from having tlto 
with Herodotus for the Phcjemcjan origin of the traditions, gift of song, when he was pre.sent at any coinivuil meeting, 
olhera refer Uiem to Egypt, und one inodern scholar has and the harp passed round among the jS^^jKU (it appearing 
endeavpjunpd to prove tliat Cadmus was the leader of a to have been the custom of our Saxon IdwiTi^erft to amuse 
Cretan cblony. Wo have given in a former article theniFclves with iinprovi.sa tore descants accott^anied by this 
[Bosotia] febme rcaaons for believing with Midler that instrument, as is still practised at meetings of tho Welsh 
Cadnjufi was an old Belasgian god. Indeed, positive ovi- bards), whiui U was appro<iehiiig him he shrunk away, and 
denc50^|4^s been given that he was idenlical with Cadmdus, would leave llic? assembly and retire to hi.s own house. One 
the fatror of the ('abiri, and that his VMfo Harmon ia was also day he had thus departed fruru a house of mirth, and at 
Ct^UMWted with the Saraothracian rites. (Midler's Orcho- night he hud himself down and slept. In his sleep some 
1.) Tho legend goes on to relate that he and one seemed to sjiy to liiiii, ‘Caedmon, sing mo sumelhitig 
his ^ife Wei e changed into serpents, and that ho retired to ho rcplie<!, * T cannot sing;’ ‘Yet thou must sing to me,* 
Hlyr^‘(Pau.san. ix. 683), from Avhence holed a host of bar- said the voice: ‘What shall 1 sing?' said lio ; ‘Sing mo 
haiians into Greece and sacked Delphi (Herod, v. (» 1 , ix. tho origin of things.' I'hc subject thus given hiun Jm eom- 
43: Kurip, /?acc/irt>, 13.3.3 ; Niebuhr, ///’.s7. i. p. r>0). posed the short ode in quest ion. When he aW’oke, tii<ji||!rords 

To Cadmus is attributed the nucntion of 17 Jotters of the were fast in his mind. 

Greek alphabet, the remaining 8 having been added by This need not be set down at once as a legendary tale, 
Palamodc.s and fSimonides, (Bliii., Ent., t. vu. c. Ob.) there being nothing of extreme improbability in it. Tho 

t'ADMUS, of Miletus, was the first Greek prose writer, circet was that Caedmon became admitled by tho Abbess 

He lived towanls thi^ end of the seventh or the beginning of Hdda into the company of tho holy men whom she had 
tho sixtli century li.c ., and WTote a history, in four books, of collected round lier in her monastery at Whitby. con- 
tl*e foundation oj^ liiji native city and the colonization of tinued tu receive poetic uispiralion. und be composea numo^ 
Ionia, which was epitomized by Bion ef Proconnesns. rous poems on .sacred subjects, which were sung in the 
(Clem. Al. Strom,, vi. p, 523 ; Plia., IJut. Nut,, vii. of>, v. 23 ; abbey for tho odi Heal ion of its inhabitants. Sad'ed aubjecU 
IsocratOK, irfjii ’Am^iWeoic.) were his delight, and to thorn he contlned himself. Ho 

CAPSAN D. or KADZAND. [ZKULXNr.J contint^ in the monaslcry for the remainder his life, 

CADU'tJKUS, a statf of lauvc] or olive, with a represen- and thete he died, as is conjectured, m tho year A.0. GSO^, 
tatieit of two snak«s twisted about it. The cadneeus was The authenticity of the little poem (^bovc mentioned is 
the r yrnbol of Mercury, to vi horn, according to the table, it perhaps unquestionable. But besides tli^lfclpry long Saxon 
v^aa given by Apollo, in return for the lyre which Mercury poem, which is a inotrieid panqihras© the Scrip- 

had psrei>en ted to him. It was also the badge of tho heralds lures, i.'s attributed to Caedmon. 

of autient Greece; and the name, winch is also written printed at Amsterdam in 1556, under of Junius. 

Canueeum, is fUpparcntly only a corruption of the Greek Hictes expresses doubts whetlier lliia pooifn bo attri- 
(kerukeion), hcndd'M statf. In its oldest form it bulerl to so early a period as ftSb lime of Ho 

was merely a bough, like the Greek (hdvet6rion), thinks ho perceives certain Dano-Saxonisms iiiTt which 

and the Roman twined about with white wool, would lead him to reter it to a much latei* peric^. It has 

Afterwards a white or grided staff, with unitations of foliage been again piiiiti'd by Mr, Thorpe as a publiofttioh by the 

atid ribands, was substituted for the old rude symbol. Society of A ntiquaiies, Uondon, 8vo. 1832. Thorpe is 
These wore probably nut turned into snakes till a much later of opinion that if is substuaiially the work of paedm^), but 
age, when that replafe had acquired a mystic character, with some sophistication* pf a luter period^; At all event* 
Many explanations OT tho c'aduccus have been attempted by the poem .seems to have been popular# and ha been 

modem the most plausible is that of Buttiger, who much ustnl in later timos by ,]the 

‘^ipposes th(rt it wan a ropreseTitalion of a peculiar knot (tlie which furnished much of , (^ 

f/oUua Macrob, 1., Sidurn., c. 19) used bv th^ tors. An attempt has been made to sbdw!^At noft* 

Phmnicians iii%’ording u}j their packages, and iWnce respecting the creation and bur neeu 

cdopied by them as a means of .signifying to the inhabitants, i studied by Mjitom f , ‘ ' 

uf the countries on which they landed their wish to bCiitjj^oi^fe T|ic work* ^^hicb tho|»:J«r hayd' I'etlb^ira^^who 

a h ienilly footing with tliegi) ; and atj^he l?hCBnician»Avero, ] ^ 

thtf Jl# grangers with whom av >3f W|rtonV f Histofy of 

sOt Gi oeco nod ijjtercoAao^ their symbol f Ipohybcstr* pf nilfelo-Saxoa 
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Metho^fets, he received, wia|ccount for 

bar^SvMlI^tyt amj^^as his bhmdersiwOreoU. Thus he 
"^^spirandi corrqctio^ ViXe/%i by 

‘ veyiam secd§^, ai|^’ Uj rives /iaWa 

J O melancholy Joye sblrtudo. His 
bt books, Ihree^pn acute ami fine 
on ctaSaic dises^s, is a translation into Latin of the writings 
of SjoSapus, a Greek physician, of the time of Hadrian, will^ 
additMhs from his own practice and from other authors. 

Cjolius Autclianus appears to have been uii observant 
praciitioner,^nd gives several original oases in medicine us 
well .as surety. He had seen an instance of idiopatku' . 

hydrhj^bobia, t. e. whori? the disease did not proceed fromj^^ CAEN, 
tho bito of a rabid animal, but arose spontaneously; and of Calvadg 
mentions the ociauTencc of hydatids in wme kinds of dropsy. 

He had soon a fit of the g^Ut termin4fe in apopjb^ty fmru 
tho too liberal use of bitter and acrid substances; and 
among his practical precepts^^ may* cite the recommenda- 
tion or oil us an injection lortne ^ve of ascarides (thread 
worms). The meditjal sect of Methodists ludd a middle 
place between tho dogmatists and tire cmjiincs. The dog- 
matists iriftnilaii^^ that tho practice of physic must depend 
upon ^egjj^^hd that ho who is iguonuit of the; origin 
of disbapbin Ijinhot treat thorn with advantage. Tho erii 
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Dakcfi^p |((tll(feiarginal pdl^^^ona, ll . 

best edhion is that orAltt^^vbsil, Amsterd^^ 17^2 and 
17 55. (Essai (Vane HMtoh'el^a^at^que dqMidedfVe pat 
Klurt Sprengel, ttodmt tom. iifp. 42, et selp ; 

Lo ClcD^^iVotV^e 1702, 

conde p. et 

CAM.UM SCALPTO'iH^, the st^ptfS^’s M. a con- 
stellation of Lacadfo. It is situated below Columba Noachr 
Canis Mi^or, low ci|pugh nolttijj^ise in ^bis country, 
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|)irics, bn the other hand, i^^ged that medicine deponds on 
experience alone, and that xlie plri'sician, like the husband- 
man or the steersman, is forrno(S by practice, not by dis- 
cussion. The former sect studied anatomy, the latter neg- 
lected it, (Celsus, (iff Mffd. Ub, 1.) Tho Methodists com- 
bined sometbing of the theoretical turn of the dogmatic.^ 
with the practical simplicity of the empirics, but it tnu^t be 
owned that they carried this simplicity too fur, Thus Tlie- 
mison^Their founder, ' reduced diseases to three kinds 
onlviill^ tlio laxum^ apd tlie mixtum ,* the last 

compfnhg of the strictum in one part of tho body, and of 
the laxum in another. He maiutainod that it was enough 
to refer any particular (lisease to^me or other of these three 
head^, in 4*'uer to form the proper indications of core. Tins 
easy plan waa, by way of eiiiinence, culled the Method, and 
the peWns who followed it the Methodics.' (Cullen, Iniro- 
duct(m^6ctures,-—]1iitory of Medicine.) 

as with others, theory sometimes succeeded 
in atjjllilfcbh*' best^stftblished practice. Thus the Motho- 
btaia, poTsi^i^lied with banishing specifics from the practice 
jjSf ph^8|jg declared war even against purgatives, which are 
of xhbi^btlioheral utility. Theao remedies hail bfon do- 
ntwnc^Ttiy Chrysippus, "Erasistratus, Asclepiitdes, and 
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agrees with them, and after hdving 
jhe empiric, who purged uhrenitic pa- 
he asks him, * Where do you think 
ich you imagine you expel by your 
say it is Ip the intestines, a clyster will? 
, head, or in the whole body ? 

Weri ahd’W^vb it uncmlain! This is a proof 
it tp the ^ood conduct 4f^ynur medicine, and be 
; ^bPke art intoUlgebt animal, discerning what 
"'pi ‘bjhkt is not, and expelling the former, but 
As tho phrtosoplvcr of old who denied 


id by one 
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across the room, 

m be refuted by t|ie 

Ifbcmd h;jr^ rembdie^ which are 
iriaiSS^On ihe whole, however 


city in the iiortli of France, in tho tlapiiitnient 
|on the banks of the rivci^Orne, at the con- 
e Odon with that rA'cr: 12 1 miles in a dubbt 
line W. by N. of Pans, or 134 miles by^^the roM tbrough. 
ari||s, Evroux, and Lisioux ;''^n 49° 1 H N. lot*', and 0' 
Mong. 

Caen does not apjiear to have existed in the ti||e.of tin/ - 
Romans, at least it is not moiiUoncd by any ofTlio' Latitii 
writers; hut conjecture, in the ubsenco of tcstimoijf^', 
ascribed its foinuluUon 1o Fhainicians, RqiMo, (uirtU* 
Saxons, and Normans. AVilliam do Tullcu^T^uen, thu 
author of an old Norman chronicle written in tp^^lh ciith 
century, makes it one of the good towns of Nbrmunduyf tUt 
tho middle of the tenth century. Early in the eleventh 
century it is described in a charter of KichUrrl^uko of 
Normandie as possessing churches, a marker, ajjpu^oni- 
housc and a quay. In this charier the town is called iCal him ; 
from Oath im was derived Cuhetn, and from this«'ii%«!ti||Daen«, 
In the Latin of the monkish historians tlio naro^ is%^do- 
mus or Cudomuni. . 

Just before the conquest of England by tho b^martis 
Caen appears to have been an open town. Huet, bishop 
Avranches, considers that the first fortress was huih: here 
by Wiiluim the Conqueror, whc^lVeqrtbntly made this plo«e 
bis residence. Here that prince and his quoon Matilda- 
built respectively the abbeys Of 8f. Etienne^ (St. Stephen)*,^ 
and the Holy Tntiitv. In the church of tlic abbey of 
Etienne the body of 'William wus interred. 

In the transactions of the duchjg of Normandi€i?i^»Catmt,, 
took little share, but it appears UH a HlttWof impormiico *tr ' 
tho wars of the Englinli in France, und3r Edward HL an<|[ 
the princes of the house of Lancaster. In 1346, just aftqp 
it had l>een walled in, it was besieged by Edward Til., Wh<> 
had landeil at La Hogue with his sou the Blaek iPrincc. 
The town was, as Froissart tells u». Marge, sitoifg, and 1^11 
of drapery and all oihcr sorts of mei-cliaiKliso, rich citizens, 
noble dames and damsels, and fine ( hurches.’ The eou- 
stable of France and several other nobles commanded thos. 
gat^ison ; but their efforts were rendered unavailing^ the ? 
rashness of the citizens, who, confiding in thak nutters, 
demanded to be led out against the eniiiy. wore 

delated ; the conquerors entered tlie town pell^wU with 
tho vanquished ; the place was plundemd ; and the English 
lleot returned home lot.detl wit' rich MrteiV:handise amJ 
several prisoners. In 1417 Ci was again taken by 
assault by the English, and was given Up to indiscriminate 
plunderi*^Ot even the churches escaping the ravoges of 
war. The town remained in tho of ,|thc con- 

querors till 1450, when H was teannfflet^Jg ji|p t;rown of „ 
Fmnce by the Court t of TJunois, to whom il|K^^latcd afiCup 
a gallant it'dsistanoe ; artd since "that time it hA never been 
3n kreigtt hai^j*. ^ / 

13 u a^dfpl affraj^’took filace in T?acn, occasjonea 
disibrilerly cotidhut of some German lansqu^ets,. 
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into whose Ij^ntlF it foH ; anh noSfro^wiia&f-a 


the Cathollra;: -partner 
of oi^’^ccupty. ''W 

Cueifis sith^fca in a 

Of unenolusod>M^ of hu^lfheat ' 


inpj with inw^notohous^cjpflp^ity ns olSSoach. 

Tiie1i|^araTme of thlet t(wff rrom a clistarlw w graii4, both 
fi’Orti iia ehttent and die jSKmib^ of towers und spires tlmt 
riM f^ip it. ^be sfi-eets arejjude ai^ that houses are built 
of jitOT>e, Jt is inlerseete^l (lircetioiu^ by the 

br^nrhhs. natural aiidfe^iaii-ificiah^^f thoB^nUs of 

wmfsh are in n^uytiijlaces tbrincOThto wailiS, and ^uiiilmI 
by avenues of noble trocs^, ^rdniiSbiirs is alSbst as 

flne a prottienrido he tbe c<mr^t of Roue^. There 

sotne nntient lueses \\i||b^jo {;abf®'''to the and pffl^ 

sentirtg on the Ifont elanomtc covings i)!' \^oo<l. They re- 
semble HI llieir general CTO'acttjAiC» bhior bouses in the 
city of Chl^ter and elsewhere, to\v»r nas few foun- 

tains, the want of which is supplied by wells. The P/arr 
lidi^aUia a large? and regula!' iliquare, an'd the public edifices 
are ^umcrot*ii imd striking. There, have been considerahlo 
improvement^ 6f late jears in the outskirts ()f llu? town, 
which are facilitated by the circuinstaiu^^Mi^tonc lieiug 
quarried in the immediate iicnglibourhood,?’^ 'jPnere^^Te but 
slight remains dIThe antient walls and towers by which the 
town waa ^defended, ^ 

yho public buddings of Caen are interuHting ot the relics 
of former agea, The castle, said to ha’.e been 1 uilt by 
William the Conqueror, enl^wged by Ileiir) J,<d 
and ranch altered at a subsequent dale by the French 
still claims to be ranked as a place ol d orence, ahdi^gli it 
retains' ftSv of its original features, Tiie towers whic-h 

flanked the ramparts huvt- been brouglit down to the level 
of l^be jplatforiri, and the donjon tower has betm desUtyinl ; 
but though t^ke casllo has suiTered the^e mutilations, the 
extent lite thickness of its walls, and the width ot* 

its ditcheSf Testify its original importance. Another castel- 
lated building called the Chiiteau de CaUx,ut the oxtrcmity 
of the suburb of Calix, is ud^'iiied w ilh seveial medallion- 
bu«t«.ia|pw peliof carved in stone on tlie walls : there are 
also ou We battle men ts two stone figure's of sm h doubtful 
character, that while Mr, Dawson Turner supposes them to 
be Nuptuno or some other sea-god ami HercuIoSj the com- 
mon people regard them ns (/ am<?.9 muuntiiig guard 
on the gistlo, whidi is often called from them the Chateau 
de Gendarmerie. This building is probably not oUlcr than 
the beginning of the IStlv century. 

Among the chipf oruan^nts of the town arc? the two 
royal abbeys. The monastic buildings of the abbey of »St. 
Etienne are now a])propri'cite<l to the use of the college or 
high school. The tdiurch is niagnificont : the eastern cuid, 
with its wido somicircular sweep and slender turrets, ap- 
pf^ach^ to the character of »n oriental mosquo^; the western 
front is divided by but^i^csses into three parts, the? outer two 
of^hicb rise mm towers, and are sunnouiucd with lofty 
octagon spiren. The central tower of this church was un- 
d^l'minod and much injurcil by the Huguenots : it is sur- 
mounted by a short conical spire or root*. Tlio tomb and 
r.ofI|p of \Vil\iam tho Conqueror were broken open by the 
Huguen ds in latiSjand the bones dispeis(;d and lost except 
one, which also was afterwards removed. An antiemt 
J,miUhng, now in ruins, in the precincts of the abbey, ip 
caliodl^ie jialace ufAV'illiam Conqueror, though of a 
biter date than his lirno ; and it maybe questioned if it 
was ^or a toyai ^lacc at all. The monastic buddings of 
th© abbey (jjt' the 11 dy Trimtv (for nunsl are modorn : die 
church, now* used as an hospital or workhouse for tho de>< 
partmenl of Calwado.s*-, iSj^ic of the noblest specimens c\- 
lanj|, of the t-ohd gramimfr of Norman arcdiileelure : the 
woit front, though d^eprivf'd of tho lofty spires with, which 
^ its towers were HUibaoivntod, far exceeds that of the rival 
/abbey of ifcit. Etienn|L This abbey m the middle ages 
united th^ ^nnnglj^^icongiuous climacters of a nunnery 
and St^^fnrtre^' ^Uie parish churches, that of St.JS/ifnne 
Ic Vieil has o# the wall of its elmir an equestrian figure of 
very disputable date, supposed to bo part of a groiq»e repre- 
senting the eniry^ Wdliam the Conqueror itito Caen : the 
chuich of St. Pierro is reinarkablo for alight, edegaut, ti 
symmetrical tower and spire erected in 1308, and ht|i 
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inferior iii, itipso of Salisbury cathedral^ Uhe , 

^cburch of St WchoHks. fet' by 

about ishpW%sM aa a '%^'i 

The jtep#ation^|jteieiv by the eeimutof wits d 7,01^ 

She town or ootpttmno. VT^ toWkV 

Sie centre of a^b gMTOturd* and a 
trade ; it 'W a mandfaM^iik Ibwn and tt itnioA 

of the Odon wdth forms i 

ing at high tides vess^s of 206 tor#/ Vuit it 
only mtu’h smaller onc.s. Many plana suggeatetl 
fo^the improvement of tho ppi<f and NttjKileon, fbuoiwing 
asugg^ffion made longsinec by^lt^nuban^ desired to 
it a naval station. '!P|b ramifications of the 0^dn1®||j|jr 
gr^yjflvantages foj;^^ mills and manufactories. ttosi|ry, 
yarn, calie|||and other wovet^ot^ds are man0 


tured here ; there is a considerabloVJp^i^r-reflning imuse^ 
find ibany oil-mills ^nd paper-hangings atx? madlk Bui 
the chieC article of manufacture is the streets are 

lined almpsl unink;rrupled]y with _ ntlAys engaged 
■"**"bis biSuuch of industry, and ins'\‘alculatea thaV^^OfiO 
w'rsons In and almut ('nen are engaged in the prod|[ition 
Willis artick, which is in high estimation for its Imnty 
and quality, and is exported in considerable qu;autity»^ . 

Caen has an AeadH/riie or Umver.sity, the first estip^h- 
ment of which is due to the English. Henry^it Of Eug- 
^nd. or rather John Duke of Bedford (then regent of Nor- 
Handle) in his name, founded a college in 1431, wiiicn wiui 
subsoquenlly enlarged in its plan and sanctioned by./ tho 
buns of TPope Euj^ius IV. Upon the conquest w tho 
pibvinee by the French this univei'sity was disiudvorj 
j (A»p> 1150) with a \iew> to thq^ainding of u new one by tlw 
Fr^mih kitig; but the cwB w*as re-cstublished and 
placc?d on its original fooiiiig in 1452. In the estiinatiou 
of tho inhabitants the uni\ersity of Caen now holds the 
third t>laee in France, those of Paris and Slmsburg being 
the only ones allow'cd to surpass it. ThelAljto a college or 
high school, a school of ruedicmc, one of dral^jlf and archi- 
tecture, iimi one of navigation^eouietryv^Bd maebanioa 
applied to the arts. Tlm^Ai’.amKny of ArUt ISciencefl, and 
Bellos I^ettres, the Society of t lie Antiquaries of Normandie^ 
the Linneun Socnety, and thc<!entral Society of Agriculture, 
present the elements of a Provincial Institute, the forma* 
tjon of which is suggested by M. Dupin. There arc a good 
puhlie library of 40,000 volumes, a museura of natural his- 
tory, a botanic garden, a t'ollection of paintings. Tho town 
has produf-‘e<l several men of literary emineneo; among 
them arc Malherbe, Segrais, and lluet, bishop of Avranci^a, 
'l’h(? chief charitable est.4blishthcnta of Caen are tlftmua- 
pital of the ‘abbey of the Holy Trinity (or, as it is generally 
called, III© Abbey aux Dalhes), remarkable for the space 
allowed to every patient, the exquisite neatness of the 
several departments, and tho general excellent'© of it^ 
arrangements ; and tho establishment of Le Hon Sa^peMr^ 
comprehending a lunatic asylum for both sexes, 
sary, a deaf and dumb school, a iree-school lor 120 jpooT^>r1s» 
and other establishments, 

Caen is the capital of the department, and tlth: s4ai rf n 
Cour Boya/c or assize court. The urrondlsaemetH Cl|0tl 
had in a population of 135,502. ' 

UAER'trAVfeliOCH. IDUMPRIKS^HIRI!.! ' ‘ 

an inconsalerahle town viS; tll0 of 
Llangaijtoch, with a population in ! 

1071. is stated to have onq© been the It 

stands pn'Hho river Usk in Monm<>uthshiii|j^nd wiwt tho 
Isca Sil^rum, one of tho oldest Roman stains ^ Bn(u»k 
A description of tho place by Qi^Iu'S Cam bgg | |y &, in the 
twelfth century, gtves a lively piclWre of its 
anre. It was the seat of an archbishop soon after th^^ntro^ 

(1 action of Christianity into Great Britain. The rdtftaitts of 
its former importance are extremely scanty, and 
part of the site of the antient city is now cover©4''^!k 
and omhards. A space of ground, which it it 
u Roman amphitheatre, is cennmohly called AHh&’s Roudd / 
Table, There waa formerly an abbey of titans 

at Caerleon. The? palish is ” ^' -* **^* 

and the liying and rolitpry pf thei^P 
^hc population of the whole pamh 
* ‘ * ?hqht at; CAferwn, fobn(?eiJ 

■ ftii.iiwr*'. 
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neiulltoourl 
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WiMV or W."^ HfM Oxf^cL Glou- 

MMer, Ro»». MonmootlW Aberg**^»|jy ^pecon, Jm- 

'fwwy.w^ttt 1«0 mile* PirOflgi||j»^l^»n 

of tba riv4t,&*y, pi; Tywi, W)n|iKk''^'‘* '‘'1#;?*®”'^'*™, 

tJ>o aotC^ Iteolf |«itp coeis 

tlien in a b«W|iM»« 


4»f jts<? 

|>|iables us to idonti^ it with 

thte Ma!riduiiuini.(Mtf/a^ovvW of Ptolemy* one of the towns 
of jito pemet® (ilnutir^^^ko inhabtted the westc--* *>art^f 



„„ J^Wi^es. In the Umh of JuUAFrontirms. 70, a 
Itoraan Station is s^d to have Ix-en landed herO* t, ^e 
of w)oh is <^»uppose(Jfc^ bo that flubseqj||ntly occu ,||iy 
the c 4 <tlQ attd its ^-ks. The fonrfm t' 
imirke^Hby voslijtres of tjtone and cait^orUa, 
of another can^p, (ni|||!fosed to have hmt\ the cpsiiva, 

or summer military on the statioiS.are still 

visible in a neld'^Snllvf^torthcm side >f the f 6 wn, an^ 
sevui^ ^ther \*osliges of the Roman occupation bkVe been 

diseo^Ored. It was aftei'^vaids the residence 

of At what tune the castle Cacrmartheii 

wajp^cted is not known; but in the contests Ire tween the 
n (>\ A W s \\ rhicfbiins for the possession of the dis- 
tdol^indJuUie M'urs between llie natives- and the Anj^lo- 

’ If t fcT •- . ^ 


Georf^dflll 
clerk hold a court 
which is, hy cualo^'j^Chii 
debts. Ithcro amjwo ge ‘ 
of the ^lartor ^ion%/ 
also th||?ussj 2 cs.i, 
to parliament si 


C! A W ^ ... 

iioXf ordfeift tp 

jf<;jre the esiablishtpe^ of the col- 
ro is a Prifcbytcridiif|fbHoge for tho 
ministry f'ahd ib^si^ arc 
Monalfan^jg^tttrday sofceotA^* ^ ^ 

"" rmai pfebably cstablUheil 

^vernyiSB^^^jter was grant6<J 
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-ecorder, a§d? iown- 
t thp bnsitiWs of 
to tS|® Vepovery 6 f 
uessioUsTor the tpwh 5 three 
ho coutirty arfe held here, ^nd 
has vefKitn0. one tnember 
Henry VIII, Llanolly 


the camp is still ^rea this pMulcgc sinc|^he pa&^ng of the Itefurpi 

i. The remains Act. '' ^ 


Tho county o^ the »jugh af|paerma} tfteu includes ttio 
parish of LlaiflUlvcli, a |[^■“^tua^^cu^acy in the patropage of. 
the vicar of St. Pptcr^$ xshurch in Oacrinarthefit Ahiou};^ 
its corporate officers .were sheriffs, jjnnudlly clectc^; 
but in future, it seems, Civorraarthen Will liaic ohly^uohc 
sheriff, according to f 01 of tho Municipal t^^Aoration 'Aci. 

Caermarthen gives the title of marquis tatlie family of 


Osborne- %. 
IAMIMAR' 


triol^ijidMin^he W'urs between llie natives-and the Anglo- CAlS^MARTHhNSHIRK, a county pf Spulti Wu^^s, 
8 a icons Ui^hd Normans, it was a post of importance, and fre^ situated in llie vvcstcM-n part of that priticiimlity, U,^s between 
qmjMly changed hands; in these struggles it suffered 51^ dP aWifr)^ U' N, lat., 3G^in(l ® 47' \V. Jong. It is 
muern' In the lime of Charles 1. llie «#stle was gttrrhfa|ted bounded on tho N. by Cardigan shiro, on the 12. hy Brook- 


j ^ilstle 

bv tli« Royalists, from whom it was taken by tb^ ^avli^'* 
mcHtarians under General l^nghorne, or Luugharhc. 

Was probably di^nnantled shciPy 
go to decay ; part of it waS, hovvc 
gmOl till towards the close of the last eenturv 

Tho situation of this Ipwn is lory beautiful, and the in- 
equality bf t^g^^und «m which It Stands gives it a striking 
ft ppcartmt^JlSir v-ic yved from a dislance. But tin* streets an' 
irregillir a^fSlpop, ind ntojiy of them narrow ; the principal 
sti-ectH Ivow^erkm Well paSed, and lighted with gas. The 
htVwseb tiro in general whitened, but have ehimneys of red 
brick. Thfe prirwtpal Cdiilce is the guildhall in the centre of 
the town, a largo and handsome u^odcMii budding, raised on 
pillftVs, vtith a covered market underneath. Tlie county 
gaol occupies part of the bite of the castle. This castle W'ds 
on the brow ()f a hdl using abruptly fiom the river: the re- 
maiits of it, if indeed au;v are iuouiisidcrablc at the 

pr^ht thne. There is a Good market-place out of tlie 
toA-; and a flubstuntial bri'lgo <^f scveial urehes o\cr tho 
Towy, by which the road from Swansea ciiU‘ri» the town. 
Tliougli Cuermarthen forniorl#fdiad several parishes, there 
is now but one. The church, dedicated to St. Peter, is 0 
plaiU large building, uilh a square tower. Sir Richard 
StCide tics buried here, but has no monumental record. The 
liviitois a \icarage, rormeily iii the patronage of the crown, 
Itp^W^thp college at Lampetei. There me some remains 
of tlie old churcli of St. Mary, not used for ridigious purposes 
tho dtiisrtlutioh of the monasteries, and of two religious 
priory of tlie canons of St. Austin, and a house of 
Friu»cii^<!an or Grey Pnars. 

Tb^> ^Opulnriou of Caermarthen in 1^01 but 

return been asserted to be iricorreet. tbero 


worn .^955 itde^ydants in the jiariith, o( whom were 
males Of these 196, or less 

timh' on<»'|i|#en, were engaged in agricuUui^ 1079, or 
m»arly ono^Zm in munitfticturofi, making maehineVy, in re- 
tail trafE^lgf hamivri*a^ 'there are no manufacturer of 
axcijlll'somo dron and tin works in the 


^ noi’kslure, on the S. E by (riamorgaiashirc>jon the S.AV. by 
It'Aihff#tea. and on the W. by ^mhrPkeshiic. Its gfeatest 
jifterward'4, and-alloW'pd to is miles, measured E. N. E. and W. 8. w. ffoin 

'^r, occupied as tho county Egremfont on tiie border of PembroUeshire to thojjMi!Jght>tmr- 
luHid of Jdandulas in Brccknockslnre : its greatest broadtli, 
mensured at right angles to tho above, is about miles, 
from the junction of the Kouch with the Teifjt.to^a pronibii^ 
tory S. of Llanelly, 

The ar(‘a of the rounty is not given in tlio palliation re- 
turns. Mr. Arrowsinith slates it in bis large nitip of Eng- 
land and Wales at 971 miles (623,360 acres), which may be 
considered u.s near tlie truth. It is the largest of all" the 
WeKh counties. The population in 1831 wa^d0iP?40. 

S(irfarf% Hydro ^raph y , Co inm u n i cation # . ^Cae rmtirlh e ri - 
sliiro partakes of the mountainous character winch is gene- 
lid in Wale.s, but the elevation of tho mountains is hot so 
great as in some other (“.ouniies. In tho northern part of 
the county a range, dislinguished in its different -parts by 
the names of ('iirrcg Wen, Mynjdd Gasicll Ne*wydd,Mynydd 
Jallt Walls, New Inn Hill^jlanyhythcr Mountain, and 
\‘n C'aiTcg Mountain, runs nUirly parfctllcl to the boundary 
lelwcon this county and Cardigansbiro, about four miles 
itbiii the county. Tins range beparatos the vale of the 
'cify from that of tho C^othy, a feeder of the Towy. Tho 
ighest point is probably New Inn Hill, 1168 feet above 
1 C loved of Uu* sea. Near!^ pjj^alkd to this range,' but 
lore to the houth-oast, is another imifjHer range (V Graig 
)<ly and Van Latisadum), scpurfiting the valley of the Colby , 
'om that of the Tow y. To tbc soulh-onst of the last rifer 
e have Pembiey Mountain, Bien y Gorso MoUntain,4dah- 
lOti Hill (fM2 feet), and the range of the Muiydd Du, or 
Black Mounfain.s, id' wdiich tho highest point,raermiu4hen- 
hire Vann, more corvoctly Y Fan or Ban Sir Gaev (the 
'ftermarthenshirc Beacon), has an cli'vation of 2r>9() feet. 
Besides iliese there arc to tho N. E. Talsarn and TiccasUu 
dou'ntains, and several detached oininmita's, ^ 

The principal river of Caermarthengliire k the 'Jywi or 
Wy, which rises in Cardiganshire mit large near 


nei^lipurhootl, but tho trade of the place ccJnsiderable^ r upon the border towards Brccknockshbto ; fiftwiug south- 
The ^imy e^ctenda along the banks of the Tbwy* and was* ►ttrd, and receiving the waters of many brookij, it entersr 
t&l lately ftcceftriblo at spring tides to vessels of ,300 tons, 
which come to Caermarthen are chiefly coasters: 
with Bristol isj^reat’ Yossels from 5U 
, tp Ho arc built here. The town furulalres the popu- 
with which it 1;* aunrounAbd With VarhHis commo- 



^herW' k ar 
of itj 


4 s arfe timber, barh, liarble, slates, 
and eggs. Tbero is |t 
usual of wealthy persona oluoWlt the 
teJhants. "the market ar^ 1v 

; that cm Saturday k the eli?ef& 
1a%^h, ThW*^ ar© 
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joermajlhcnshiro near tho rw||j^'caHtern cxtromily of the 
county. It continues its course so^^thward until it rcsobos 
be ndghbourhood of Llandovery, near which it reccive.s tho 
united stream of the rivers Hracn and Gwytlderig, Or 
wthrig, which latter rises 
icarly in a western direction, 
runs a tolerably direct couri, _ , „ 
dock and Llancu'lo-VRwr, watering a valley Tiountled by th© 
mountains a^aready described, the Y 
Latisftdum 6 n tlitO one band, and tho Myiiydd Dd, cr Hiaokt 
lountaihs, with their branches on the otJior, and Tweivi^ 
any small feedqto on each bank. Below Llandilo-mwr tn© 
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iifllyn aM Cardigan ; and anolliar It®! 
^ero are ^da LtondiloveWi*' 
tb J.ampGta^BT^ from Llwbdovtry to sibil 

>r ; frw». Llandllovawr, by Llangadock* to *1^ 
U^TT^mTd f’rom,!3blmd3|(ffia^^^ soiuUwojd to Benwa; tm 
‘rom tliciicc to various t®T» orOlamorgitiishHri 
The southern 
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ty fwlinon, Hcnvin, trout. 
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the coal-fields of Great 
1 i I tlo worked . 'i'lie coal is ' 
the liujre ooal of this 
nialt;w6 small coalij^alled cu] 
Towards the coast t] 
tlic pi in 


df 

*t tiempbratiyoljr 
what is^aHod stoMooal : 
(I for drying h«|tktid 
for burning lnn®td|^* 
al is more bituminous, CJulm tion- 
fuel of the disynct* it is mixofh^ith 


™ above 
river 
and eels; 
lh<^!jtjionths of June and 
, , I’db g^at divufllRj%nd bea^*^f s(?|nery. Its 

tnany^acos wWj|toc<I^The CSdhy rises 
^^ho^J^rder^ ^0 conn t v n s h i r^jj^n d 1 ms 

S.IV- course of about t^jLjHSes before ii^uiictioii with the 

jlld Tilve r«s in ^j|Sokcftb 1 ¥!^, Oast oi^RveoHy 
tairi, but has rSjiy a shial] ait of its^jonrbc in that county. 

It tlos^ first ^to tJie S,AV?pihon :<thb S.*j^^d then to the 
S-J^^^vs Ti^yalley thmui'li whicli flows is^Sell wooded. It 
d 09 i» not recci\o any cons^^ci’thlo foedeis until it roaches 
village of, Sifdfmrs, aPi 5 r below whi(’h it reecnves the 

Ciihgenny,^ n^, the (>tnvin or Cowen, whieli rise in the lulls having line E. and W. It forms tho coast jusl 
in-^he north 1 ^ Caennai thenshiie, and flow due south. The northern part of Caermorthen bay, which divides tl 
Tave becomes inwig.ihle at 8 l Clears, into Ciicr- field into two parts, separating tliat which 

just below the town of Laii^awd its whole shire from that in Caermarthen and GlarnOTgi 
afmultJG or ‘28 mdes, faFrom ibis belt of limestone the farmers of this co 

The <i|^endrae|^\ aAvr (or Oreat ^ ^ “ - ' 

^ uoih, 


ttWGS in 

tho.hilU whkh ocetTpy tlu^ S.K. pii^t of the county towards 
OUm^gantnirc, and flows S W. into C acrraartiion Bay. 
Ttidf^ihouthds much oustru9(tbd by the pund, which haf, 

formed a dangerous bar, much to the inju. ^ 
of the trade of Kidwelly, Its course is only about l.^feiiles. 

The JJffiighor rises m tlie Mynydd Du or Black Moun- 
tains, and flowing S.W. forms, during the greater pari of 
iU cour^o^ the boundary between Caornvaiihenshire and 
Glamoi'^anshirg. It is a vc'ry copious stream from its 
Kource, neitpvttch it has n fall of ('ighicen feet; and it re- 
ceives several tributanes. Its rO''tuai v Ini'- the name of the 
river Burry, It is navigable to abo\e Lloughor, whndi is 
oit tho Glaniorganshire side. Its length, from Us source to 
thp plar-^wlMpe the pGstuarv opens into Caeiniaitheri hay, is 
about ^S unflW, It has been supposed that the Lloughor 
recdly issues nom a lake near tlie Oaormarthcn.shire Vann ; 
tind the supposition was confirmed liy the (“ircumsiancc 
iiiat some husks of corn thrown into the lake reappeared 
six 'iiovi^s ofierwards at the apparent source of this river. 
The I'eny divides this county from Cardiganshire. 

■llieTO are no lakes of any extent in Caermarthenshirc. 
One on Mynydd I^wr mountain) which over- 

lookj^ the valley of ilie Towy is of circular form, about lialf 
tt mile acrol^s, und abounds in fine perch and other fiNh, 
Another lake of very lim})id water lies at the fool of iho 
steep declivity of the Caermarthenshire Vann : it is remark- 
ahih ipr the beauty of the sesg^vy by which it is ^^urfounded. 
Its greatest depth is sixIS&en fathoms, and its greatest dia- 
meter about a mile: it abounds with fine pcrcii and eels of 
extraordinary size. It is the source of the Sawddy, a 
fcef% of the Towy. 

Tnere are properly only two navigable rivers in the 
county, ih<fc^'owy and the Tavc ; tin? miMgatioti of the 
^Llougia t aim the Gwcndiacth Vawr is eonfmed in rcalily 
to tin ir cD^tuaries. There is one short canal, from Kidwelly 
to Llanelly, uith a cut to I’eiiibrey Harbour; one (the 
C’rtcrltiarthenshirc) railwav, sixt^^n miles long from the 
\imestone quarries of Ca'.lcll y Gnrrog to Llanelly, wiberc 
ii?} a shud^^dock foi^,.,6hip])iug ; and another (the Idanclly) 
wfilway, lil^o nimc Ilian two miles long, with a duck or 


cTay till it lu qiuW Ibe cou8ibtenri|^iSlpnartar, and i* then 
formed intQ balls of a moderate size, vniich are pd^’w the 
grate anjd' give outHf strong heat. ^ run -stone is prbciued 
from th^ coal-measures near J Jar ” ’ * considerable 

f n- works*,* The' coal-field of !L . fes in a^asil^.;^ 

mountain or oarboniferous limestone, and the "r(tjf|h$rn 

Utcrop of, this/ limestone crossos Caermartbenshii^i» im a 

“ ‘ “ ‘ . . 
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their lime for manure. Some marble of a bld^ 
slightly Tcuied witW bite, which hears an excellent ^isb, 
id qviiy'^’ied in it : n is wrought into chimney-pjpea and 
sent Bristol. The tombstones in all the iieighDOurhood 
are made of it. ad 

The old red samlstonft which rises from beneath the 
mountain limestone, occupies in tho county only a compa- 
ratively nariow strip of the surface bounding the coaBficId 
add the limoi'lone district to ihe'liorth. li^idens indeed 
as It approaches Brecknockshire, where it out so as 

to occupy the chief part of that county. Tht^Fowy above 
C’aerinarthen flows near the bopllidary of th«t!Sandstone belt. 
Clay blate and graiiw’ackc slate underlie, tho sandstone, 
and rising from beneath it occupy the rest of this county, 
and alao ihu‘>c of Cardigan, Montgomery, Radnor, and part 
of Salop. (Coi))beare and JMiilhps’s Geology of England 
and ff dlex ; Eeau ties; of England and Wales ; Greenough's 
Geological Map; Walker’s do.) 

Dn'ihioiis, 'lawns, Gough, in his additions to Cam- 
den, hiijs that Caermarthenshire contains six hundrcdti; 
hut this IS not correct. There ore altogether eight b(i)h- 
dreds, \iz., Calhinog and Cuyo in the N., Perfedd in the E., 
Ihkennen lu llie S.K.. Canmallon and Kidwelly in the S., 
Dcrllys in the W. and S.WTand Elvct in the N.W. The 
three hundreds of Iskenncn, Carnwallon, and Kidwelly 
form a district distinct from the rest of the county, having 
a coroner of its own. , >' 

There are in this county ono borough, Cuerinidfthon 
rpopiilution 995.')), with its contrihutary borough LlanoHy, 
bi\ market towns, besides the two already mentioned; Kid- 
welly, Lauglianic, Llandilo-vawr, Llandovery, Uaugadook, 
and Newcastle Kmlyn. ' 

Llanelly is situated upon the river Burry, the mstuary of the 
Lloughor } it is Utile more than ton mites fi’om Swansea by 
Llougfrbr Ferry. It is irregularly biull, hut some of the 
houses aro tolerably good. The church ,|4sdicated to St. 
Elhw, is an irregular edifice with two ste^lcs, <iije termi- 
nated by tf spire, the other by an embattled tufret , 

The jiopulation of the principal hamlet (Borough^ 41 1^3^; 
till* town and the parish church ari|^i this ; tbSwlierfour 
liaiiikts of Berw ick, Glyn, IleiigoedTand Westfa orWeif 


basin at ks'^'tennTnutiou at Machjnis pool near Llanelly. jUftwell the population of the whole paiish to 7646. Llanellu, 
These ra^oads arc chictly designed for con\eying the is mentioned as ii borough town in the reign of Edward IL 


mineral produce of the coiltftVy to the .“^oa. 

CatJl^rthll^nsliire i-minterseclcd in almost every direction 
by turn juke- roads. Tw'o tnail-mads, both leading to Haver- 
foMfyist and Mdford, cross the county : one passes through 
Oiford, G^uceater, atil Brecon, enters C’aennarthenshire 
bafiMh Trecaitle^f^nd Llandovery, and runs by Llandovery 
^wSpSndiiovajiyr Id Caermarthen ; the other through Bath, 
Cowbridge, and Neath, enters Caermarthensbire 
near Pontatddylaillband runs to Caermarthen. This road 
is the chief communication beLucen Swansea and Caermar*. 
tbou. .From CacrmaTtbcn*.^hero these two roads unitel 
they nin by St. Clears aha Tavtumspi^ into Pembroke 
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It is fltiurihliing, and has an increasing treale. The 
collieries employ 500 persons; the coal, which is of Que 
(inality, is exported to France and to the Mdditorranean for 
steam-boats. There are some copper works ; the oi’e is itn-' 
ported, and the copper cakes and sheaUiing ex^girtod. There, 
are two iron foundries, but neither Sphem q^;|iiu6h impoi^ 
an^e. There wre three docks for Shipping, arid afowhiin ' 
cmiM#,.of construction. A canal and tram, tSad 
Llanelly to communicate with Kidwelly. 

‘^'bore wa^ before the Keformation a thapcl in ^apl^of the" 
^amlets. Thort^ now soveraLiJIbsextftig Ae^rig- 
tsf and llfarab free>eehhols. Neat the toWh ^ «if 
i-iu^n pike-road |uns tq a^tient e^iriprsuppp^ ta.bh ^ \ r 
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Kidwolly or Cydwcli, a borougbuJ^ upon i\)^ 
VeelAtt or Ojy^^eSiHraeth, “ " 

^wendiiiom Va\vt. 'itls divUlod 
Kidw^Uy, on the eastern or le£|; 
j|i4w©Uy on ^he wasteyn bantr,; 
eurrounded yijjith ami 
gates is yH itindipg . this 
tiop beiaf^ftMind 

trade S^^'vvF 

obstri&ffdkeMrati 


indraetb. 

T Us jun^idff^ith tho: 

two townsJifttJi, New tfie^y 

' Kvd welly was ^onl^ 
one of these 

'derayed^ipie situa? 
convei^^t. The 
dorliSed, owing W the sand 
river. The ehiirch, dedi- 


iidmMo 




cateU^^to ^tm^yir^in the now town, and is an 

an^AipiUruoturC very M^j^^>ontiiining an aisle , jjjgd 
rgbpi^^iin septs : there i» a tower gMhe western otu sur- 
in%TU^ by a spire; 165 ieot in hei^^ TliCM'e is a 
ston^' bridge over tljfi Gwendraetli Tho ahno? 

castle <^oupies a rocl|^'<^inonce on the 5^tcru side of the 
Gwei>ffc|f th ,Vechan r its external api^ranee w^grand and 
imposit^; it is on Dibhole in gootf^P^servation^ several 
of the - 


isb. wbfch, 
___ ^._iht fn 

the haoiWts Qryn 

rtammon^poPfa^Ay^cv naca^ 
fabon 402) ; tfppor 
Mnnordilo (pop. 352 AjPont 
and Rhiewlas (^pop,)^l) 

(pop. .177#; Trei^<ppiyi . 

dho w 



gut or th^ bishop, 

ery oxilKaiti^ 

Swirdd (pop. 379:ff'(Sj«.' 

a (pop. • 

c^((pop. 

(pop. 20| 

(WP* 


maenfi^. fi.Toywop^^.^^ 
are 8e\^^rl dissefljpg" places c^orship i8 
a ^lall endowed scboul. and woolliffi 

h(P[e consum^Hon ure^noWw in iH#um*ish. 

Within a slJ9ft di^nro of |hjs Town c^an eminenci^- 
overlooking thOloWjf. stalls thA|ntient caltle of l3j)'nevor 
^ their titebed roofs yet or l>inas-fawvij|^lel|fttl^"as the residence of 



aireil, ltd i „ .^lo staircases being ^ tolerabl# princes of South Waljssr'^be remains consist rbiSfly oft^o 
ebndi^rii The magnificent gateway toward tho west, which 1 towers, one round, the other equJlfe, aiyl thii^vaUs suipmhd^f 
formfttbtlie principal ontmnee. is also yet standing. Thgj^ng an irregular area. Newton House, the mans j|)U 
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diun 
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»lan of this '«isllo W'as nearly squaio, with a large 
eadh corner, and several other towers of sraaller 
[IS, ,^li I H fortress is said to have been built about 
^b'clovoiith century by a Norrnan knight who 
rl in the conquest of Glamorganshire. There is a 
P, tho master of which has a small salary frumthe 


of Lord Dv never, is at some di*^tance from fhp' castle in, a 
secluded part of Urn grounds, ,Four miles S E. of the town 
are the reroaib Cenen or Carreg Ceijoen CijaslelV 
on the ri'yer (Whnen or Konnen. This ruin hi 
lycral towers and tho ains 

T f 1 n t n ( 


corpdiitjou* The Juiiig is a vicarage iMhe gift orthe king. 


anartmentsitl, hr date of its origin has mucho ,, 
Wot far from thi^is Llaffdiivaeri, a BprUig onch^mu^i 


Lchind n^nlions a cell ol' Wack niOiiT^ of Slierbu^e as sorted to on account of its supp'-'"i(i m^dicjmil , ^ 

being here in his time; there are some slight reinmns of ij^jftleforo the passing of the Ren m Ac\t |>landilo-vav|^,iiwij; 
tins or some other rclurious MunsO. Kidwelly lias several ine pImc of election for the county members: 


tins or some other religious ^uso. Kidwelly l^s several 
dissenting niccting-housos. 

J.augharno is on the right or 8. W. bank of the rcstuary of 
the Tave. It is about tliyee miles to the left of the ronil 
from London to Mdford ^^^brning off at St. (’lear’s brMge), 
12.J miles i^l^Jacrmartbcn. The town is built on the 
edge of a ilSpiWK open to the sea, and backed by high 
ground.s; it i,» cxtllf|t, but contains a considerable 

proportion ct iiOBpdctable houses. The parish church, 
di'dicated to St. Martin, is large and namUomc, and 
uillj tli« church-yard (winch is on a decliMty, afihrding a 
ricli MOW from the upper pari) add.s greuily to the beauty 
of this sequoitored place. The castle of Laughauie is a 
very piclnresque and noble nun. AVben Mr. Malkin 
visaed it in lfe03 the proprietor had laid out tlie inner court 
as u garden, and filled one of the towers with <*vcrgrtjens 
aiidtjlowvring shrubs. It- was probably built by some of 
the iSorrnaii lords who invaded this coast biMUi after the 
i'onquest: it was an object of Ir^uent liostihty in the wars 
between the Welsh and (he English, and was again con- 
tciled in tho w ar between Charles T. and tho parliament. 
There tire also the remains of a building called Roche’s 


the place of election 

only ^oiling place. ^ 

The borough Llandovery is on the Braen, a feeder, of the 
Towy, near tlic junction of the two, as well a» to tho June* 
tion of tho Gwthrig or Gwydderig with (he i# on 

the road trom London to Caermartlicn, 27 mtlTO from Caer* 
niiirlluMi. Tho town n pleahnntly situated, and has congi-*, 
dcrably improved of late years. It is in the parish of 
Llandingad, or Llandingal, the church of which. stands ;jn 
the niuldlft of the town : the name Llandovery qpr” 
niption of tho Wclsli designation Llan-ym J)^ri6rDuy^ 
fined, the chuicli among the waters, an aljusHm to ihq situ- 
ation of this church near the three rivers mentioned aoovo. 
Tin* chun’h has no architccturnl beauty. There are two 
bridges ov<‘r the 'I’owy near the towm ; one a stone brittle 
iif olio arch, the other, began in 1832, a suspen.sion-brrdge. 
Thou* aro seveial dis-^piUing meeting-houses in the tov^ y 
lliat of the Indcpeiidcnis is large. There are a ha- 
1 10 mil school, an infant school, aSTd soverm Sunday schools*'* 
The population of Idandovery in 1831 wa(i^7(J§: lliatiof 
the whole parish of Llamlingat 2465. The^^lseton Sa- 
turduy is well attended. There are six (oirmal fairs. 
Castle, but supponed to have been really a monastery. Llandovery was formerly a co^butury l>ordhgh to Caor- 
Lauglwne , is well supplied with provrsions. »So late as marthen. ^ 


the commencement of the present century it was divided 
into tiyo parts, inhalrilod respectively by the English and 
WelsJj,, who Ueilfier mixed togcihor nor even understoral 
ciich other’s language. In 1S.31 the population of the town 
was.U23; of the w hole pari.sh, 2020. The antient name 
of this place was A her Coran (i. c., Coran-mouth), froq^ (he 
Coran or Cowin, ^vvhich joins (he Tave just above it: after- 
wards it wa.^ Llacharn (or Tal Liaiharn, C c , ‘ above 

the great laW) rfoni w hich the present name has been by 
cqfniption iWnVed. The town of Laughamo is incorporuted. 


. 

The living of Llandingal is a vicarage, with th© chapelry 
of !.l;in Fair y Brynn arihcxcd ; and is in iM gift of 
bishop of St. David's. Tliis living was held above tw^o hdli- ^ 
«!ri;d years since by the Rev, Rees FricUunl, known tSie 
vicar of Jdandovery, and author of a very popula^ollcction 
of leligions poems, called * Canwyll y Cymry’ (‘uieWqUh- * 
man’s Candle*), but more generally known as ^ Llyfr y 
Fleer' (* the Vicar^s Book ) : il is the companion to the Bible 
in almost every Welsh cotti^e. An endowment left by Mr. 

^ Rrich||(l for the maintcruirtlft? of a freo-sdiool has been by 

Tftb irad^^f iho placO; which consisrs chielly of (he export some means lost, and the property has j-everted tp his^de- ► 
of button ili||^ corn, is itonsiderable. Tliero arc several scendants. ^ 

disShtiUmg Tf^ces of worship, and somo small endowments There is supmis^ to liave been a Rom®' stallop in the 
fiw eduction and other charitable purposes. This town lblmediute^ neighlwurbood of Llandovery, at Llai(|^iii.Fair y 
the birthplace of an eminent |X)hiical and theological Brynn; and the supposition baleen confirmed by the 
writei;, Dean Tucker, who died in 17 90, aged 87. discovery of several Roman antiquities^ but 

Llmidijo^vawr, or, as it w usually called, Llandilo, is on town of Llandovepy is rather to be asSTribed to the (Action 
(hq.iiii^bti or N. bank of the Towy, and on the high road of its castlo, which it is likely was built by sorno ofiP(iw , 
Ihrqugk Brecon to Caermartben and Milford; 15 miles Norman barons who invaded the q^mtry soon tlm 
from Caoi^art^«n. town is delightfully situated, conquest. The ensile was ruined during ihaeiTil wars of], 

butvidma in itself, though considornble ’♦he 1 7 tli century. There are some remains of it on a hill 

'imprpyementa lAve becn^ade: the houses, %xcopt thos* on the west side of tho Bran, consisting of pari of the k^ep 
of i^odbin arc generally mean, the streeti^ir- and some otftwqrks, ^ 

irrgg\ilar* gnd ilws bridge, tWugh not of antient date, in 7 Llangadock, or Linn Gadog FawT, is inTlie vale ofj^owy, 
conyanieutlyi narrows The church, in the centre oft' n^p the junction of the Sawddjy, with that river. It ii^nst 
(own» iaiediWed to f h Teilo, iVom whom the:tpwn ^ets 1 tepho right of a bmneh-road Hkding from Trecastle to 
few. t_h« - churcltK Twlf'^e 

la.llw ib^Uftw»vaj*|on; 


gttfat) ‘ it connwts of two giiil^nr,*(,The of 
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IJ9ii»iiilo-vawr.about*'64"n&'^<i»m Llandijji-vawif^, i&;||,ii}±and CaSla^ten ; th^^oiwl, mominlat^b; |j|iHtga^t<^ 
a delightful situ^it)i|l^and nd< a very, re^pecta^ I^uRdilo-vawjr^ i^oada apem^u have UDtt^ 

auce, ^veraki^f ' being good build^n^* (Ca^Warthefii), and tlionce ^ have bceo iggi- 

cluirch Tb^JieMW^odi] iue<^ the neighbowrT ^ ^ . i(St, |3itvi« 

bridge of 1\ye ttie . Thercifti sev» ^ ably ih a dnetHion MgS^.dUe m^at^jjjj^heir iijada 

diaspntin^ RieelingdumiAeii. 58£® ^ baronial liavo bo^h trared; Llanboidy* 

cOMtteh^re.* bill no part it no\v'^jceibi. i^ie. tuUttion arc tho rj^ains of a Jmibh or Roraaji 
oi iM'iiirSn in IS^l i jifm 2j|7f*. Coal and Ip ne are of whiHiFhi 16U2, v?ero foun^ 
j^i Tli!^ c(>al is sent parily by enrly daio, buried in two leadt^ 

^wi^nsea, and expS||^^ The living is of the ground. \ ‘ 

'd viejirbgo in .thb^iijXof the^isbop 0^^. David’s. The Be^ca Muridunum there to ha\4' beeji^lil^hor 

^ f^ado|^ 'WhIHfe the nam^ of the Ronimltalion at LJ^fair y BVynii, near Llandorcry A© 
i^n is fieri s^hovu) ; tins statii^ nas been ascertained by tbe^nurnuer 
NetVciisilo E^j^lyn is sa^ite^with the borough of Adpar m i%ads nicetiQij^re, and by va»;i,aus Roman aiitif|Uiliee 
in Cardigans^pc^ that ^fey ai^^wamtlly cpwsidtu’cd asi^-ne dug up ; hut it?imnie is not know^#|hoitgh ii,i» iiM|ipotted 
town, and l>om are c^lfemonly included uimcr the name of to have lieeu of sonic importance. it 

Newc^tlc. They stand the batilfed' Teify or Tehi ; After the departISffe of the Romi^ this district' was in* 
the leltor south betn^ a^ A||ifu‘ on Die right (duded in the principality of C©t^igi(^{Qa|||^gan) ; but in 
‘ lank, and form an irregulto* sheet nearly a mile |^he 0th ccnlury it was subject tomhodli' Maw, or l ^l ermk 

kWg. Tho hoaiOs a^c in^general well built. There is no the Groat, who united the whole of Wales into one h^^om. 
}j|(idicular /ra^ earned on in the place; but it forms ^Upon the Oivwion of his territories i^ong his thm sons, 
centre for tho^lc of caltlo for the English market ; and in ^I'crcdigion, including Cbcrmarthenslftre and nearl|^ll the 
tb® Ihc sca-sule harlc) of Cardigansluiv, which is m rest of South Wales, fell to the lot of Cudejl, tb^jpit of 

Jbigh repupf, is sold here for seed. Stcife ^al and culm wdioso go\ ernment was at Dinas Fawr, or 
lUre^mfg^t by land from the southern par*Por the county Rhodri had built a palace. 

^i^rt C&tearthen. bituminous coal ir^i Cardigan, til The division of Wales among the sons of RU^ri,, tvas a 
yr$idd trij by sea. There are emvdfe cat llo-fairs fatal stop; dis^jcnsions broke out among the bid|ffi|m; Ua- 

Mitiic^ye^. (Voui^hry Hpp(>rt»,) dell conquered B^is (.i district betw^ecn the 'VVS;^d the 

' ^IS^Wcaii^ is 22Ripilc« ^tn J.<ondon. through lJi»ndovery »SeAUjt'n), Uic herit^c of his brother Merfyn, him- 

aml ^mpetcr.^ It is in llw parish of Kcunnrth, which h|p, 'Self subsequently attacked by his other brother Aiiamwd, 
in 1^3lf rJ35 inhabitants, of whom it is likely nejady one king of Gwynedd, or Noril»^Vales ; and in this warCaer- 
half , lire in t%[fe hamlet of Emlyn, which includ(*s Inl town, iiiartlioii shire was ravaged by Anarawd with a powerful 
The ohiipel at Newcastle is a neat modern building. There force supported by sonic Saxon auxiliaries. Cadoll vv.is 
are sbtno dissenting places of Worship. sncceodod in 907 by his son l^wel, who subsequently 

The hamlet of Emlyn, in which Newcastle is, was in- iHiited the whole of Wales undc^liis scepLn| ; and became, 
eluded by tU Reform Act in the borough of Adpar, as under the name of Ilywel Dda (or IiSttoLthe Good), 
Contributory to Cardigan. Newcasllo was antiontly called celebrated as the legislator of his kingdom, fresh divi- 
iJinus Emlyn (eity of Emlyn), and li«)k ils name of Now- sion of the kingdom allcrfjPUywel*^ dodlh A&ught new 
.cmitle from its lortr<‘Ss being lehuilt by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, troubles ; the occasional re-ubibns wdiicU resul|«m from meic 
ill tiic *eigj|k'pf Henry V 11. The situation of this castle, on lorce weie not pornianent ; and to the mifini*y' of these civil 
a sort bf^Spinaula formed b) a bend of the Tcivi, is very broils were added the ravages of Danish invaders. lu 
picturesque r the arcbed gateway, supported liy two (xdagon these conteals ('aerniarthenshire had its share; and two 
towers, which faces the town, is a striking object. The reuimkahlo engagements were fought within its borders : 
greater part of the building has disappeared. There is a one in 1020, at Abergvvdi, near (bierrnaHhen, in which 
«almon-leap on the Tcili, a short distance below ISowcnsilc. Ide\vel)n, at llnil time sovereign of the whole of Wales, 
The Village of St. ('li'iir’s, nine miles from Gaermarthen defealed and slew' a Scottish adventurer, Run, who, per- 
towards Milford, exports a con^idefhble quantity of corn, sonating one of the Welsh i>rince.s, liiid raised a force among 
butter, and oth^ agricuUuriil pioduce. "J'he jianah had the disaflected ehieftuins ; another in 1021, in which Lie- 
in tfci3l a popnlanon of lote. Tiicrc are sonic remains ol W(dyn defeated two natq|p pnnroft. who wei-© supported 
an alien priof^ of (huniac monks foimerly exiJ^ting lieie. against him by the Irish and Scots, but fell himself in iho 
a cell St. iSnrnn do Campis at Bans. St. Clear's luid action through ireacdiciy. This battle was fought neat 
once a stlSdtag castle, the site of which is indicaterl an Gaf'rmaithen. Thronghout these contests Dynevor con- 
ariificial mot^d of earth. ^ linm -l to In* the seat of gfo ernment fur South Wale|. 

J^ivisions for JU'(‘l^a^W^al (iiuf T r^itl piv'pofits . — This Some' y ears after the conquest of England by ife Not** 
county is in the di of St, David s, and fo’ liuMUost part mani-, the great feudal lords, whose possessions bordcMi 
in the archdwiecnry of t’aennarthcii ; a very ."mall part is ujiori Wales, began a series of encroaejuuonts upon the 
ill the archdeaconry of Cardigan, The number of parishes, pnncipnhly of t>outh Walc.s, by which it W'lis gradually 
act^Wding tn the population returns, is 7f»; but in the reduced to the counties of Caormarthen and Cardigan; 
* Beaulie,^ qf plngland and Wales' this statement is charged even these were for some time in tlio poftfecssion if Henry 1. 

men:t\-ct, and the number of parishes is given iit 78, of England. During this possession it is likely that several 
with 12 vhnpelries in addition. 'I'lie county is in the South of the castles built by the Noimaii barons had their origin ; 
Wales circuit ; the assir.es are held at Caermarthcii, also some of them may have been erected llhrjllj^^^^iiicr on- 
tlio Kpiphanv. Kabter, and Michaelmas sesbions ; the imd- croachmentb on the territory. A considertible mil of the 
summer se.s.sions are held at Lifflulilo-vavvr. principality of l>ynevor was given up Iry H^nry L 

Caengjiirlhen shire riUurns two members to parliament : Wcd.sh prince who laid claim to it, and vvhoin^nllf^iy fomid 
before the Rclonu Act it returned oiilj^ne. Caermarthen himself unable to subdue, Tliia?^rinoo appeal! hovynvj^r to 
with Llanislly riSurns one member ; anajMewcubtle is unites) have been a feudal subject of the crown of England. 
with Adpar (Cardiganshne) as a contributory borough to was subsequently again involved in hostililion -^wiln Jbe 
Cardigan;' Caermanlien. i" the ednef plaice of county elec- Engli.sh. The castles of tht^ Norman lords u^rc severaiof 
the filing bjjn^tions are Caermaiilitm, Lkiudilo-vawr, them taken and partially demolished ; somo. of t^iem were 
lilanirovery, Ncweastle-Enilv n, St. Clear's, Llanelly, Llan- afterwards recovered by the Norniaps and repaired* Gra- 

dually the princes of Wales sunk into the pUar^cter of 
Hfstotf, Antiquiih^, — In the most antiont period to subjects of England, atid their hostilities with! each bther 
wdiich the aulh(>ntic history of tins country reaches, it was and with llio neighbouring Normau^ lords ashiime more Uw 
inhAited by A British tribe, to whom the geographer Ptolemy character of the struggles betwccijppo^i^and restless ho-<^ 
gives the name of DemctiSB among whoso towns biliiy for territory or pre-eminence inau dif tho fcwktance of 

bo mentions Mtl^dunum (M^ptcoavor), or Caer-inarthen. one nation to the aggression ofanothei;. wafsl^tvvisen 

The Demeto? wei*e subdued, it is likely, by Julius Fronti- Llewelyn, jirineo of North Wales, artd H^mry 111., 
nus, the subjugator of, th? warlike Silures, the neighbours marthenshire bebamo the seeno of contest; and in a $evero 
of the Demoiflo.^ To this Roman general are ascribed two action, the Rnglish^ who werts beiudWhg Dynoyor, 

Roman maiU, Ae Via Julia Maritima^ and the Vm were entirely defeated by the tTOps of iJewelyh, aided hy. 

Montana, wlucU i^osib iMk couni^, thcii^rst neat tbf* coast, some chieftains qj? SouthS^^es. In the jUnol edniest he« 
t probably rthi^jtugl* Neath and Dmgbor (Glamorganshire), tween Llewelyn and Edward I, the Welsh were eiitirely 
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defeated n^ar Uamdilovawv, and Lle^olyn was subsji^uontly 
>>««4rt hy the Rhg^l«h and killed wl^apart fti»n his army. 
Vhien the complete ?^nbjtij?aticm pU»eoin the 

rdyjh of RdwaM lv> Prtermurtl^ seatitf eeuria 

oflw that WalegH^^ Thi 

sub$equenlf'>eVoit8^IW»tiativoWweW^^ and punished 

as acts c^f Glyftdwr, at 


^n'lCiftertiftn fco Xttfe, » 

jP <#frhdS|iilbuodiitfo(t j8 ^^tcd ; it»^y«wU' 


u sUhsecmlll^ 
body of FfSti 


Im^mharthen cm 

i' L 1 f ^ „ iis'i V ^ u : 


!e was ti 


at ohiertain. 


^j|p by a 


wPtti. thbse"w 1 

king by Rifl^ 

'oreea^^ijljajE^otl ' 


i tiHfps rums 

yih" 


ruilis are rOmrlv^hUC' > ,,, 

^ count|r,^^jjeUiec 

gand 1!^aa Iwld >tbr the 

pt‘ Cajrbbi^y. ^ The parkamhotary 
ere coi^amled by G0|iM^ndj|;,aujy;-* 


Ito took from the of C^nttar- 


or ^ the conquest of thor atitl Lmij^hm-ne. At a si;' tfnent pcno#JAU2U%m« 

Soti^;||to^^^,poUu1y po^yses several rnemoriaU in the desert etl to the royalists; \ipon. 'U»t,de^t .sywU hit* 

bftrpnwlrflllrtei*, the reniaKhs "of which are so nutajfous. coadjutors by (;oli);^ Uo|‘tgi^' several took plaro 


W Ortcrmarthen, Kidwelly, ptUoharno, Oynevor, 
Carrel^ Oennen, Llandovery, Llan^nmoA Knilyn, 

(?lear*s, liave been al^'ady noticed. Tw^call for ndfteo 
here, Llanstutfan, or TEtaw Stephan, on a rock of great 
height biTjf/jthe right bank of the Towy» uflar its mouth : and 
Drysla^yn, in the vale t^^Towy, on lh?i’ight bank of the 
liver between JJandij^vluti^Tid Caennarthen. Llan Ste- 
phan cMle commands^ tlic entrnned of the river ;' and from 
It thdfiB^, a fine prospect on the one side towaids Oacrniiir- 


tn Ctterwijrthonsl 

PcmhroWrastlo, ^i(u*e they y^ih hosief^ Croi|ity<?lb 
and forced to surrender, ^ ^ 

(Nmufieft o/^^^/uftd ; ,Mulkiiij Skefckf*s' of 

Sout7i f f ai PS’ ; L -^4 Oi . ulen rrowsmith^S i 

Mnp, and O » e eimu itW Bmr>£ri ctxi Map of Knglaf^ ana 
IValps ; Conyboffll Philips’s Gpolo^y of 
IValey ; ParliampnttfWf Rppbrts i «utl Patersoif s 

Htiitisiicfi. — Population. CaoTOartlwjUsflflve is ehaitly ihi 


^thenshf® is t1i‘(5!|lefcah3d p; 


as took plaro 

it^d 


Map, and Gi eeaouL^lir tl 
IVaUsi ; Con> b(« aPpjg 
IValett ; ParHampnttmf Rp 
St at is ties. — Pop ala t io n . 


ihert, alud on the otli^ towards 'I’tmbv in Pembrokeshire, #gneultuMJ county. Of ‘23,3(> I males 20 ve 

^ .r :.i 1,1. 1 1. __ i T. ‘.1 ' .1 . , 


across bay, Tlfr ruins are not very cou.sidcrablc. hut 
they jGMft a mOi^t picturesque ohjeet, wherlier viewed from 
tlie la^ltPil^Pwater ; and tlicre is sunicierit of them to 
show 'Wii '“il 10 area enclosed by the easlle walls must have 
been laB^A 

Of drtjSflonastic instifiitious of this county there arc 
scareclynMi|^enmins of nol(*. The f(*c^i}\stieal rums at 
ChiennarnlS, Kidwelly, and S>t (dear’s, have b^u men- 
tioned ; to those we nmv add TaHagli or Talley a hi ley^ in the 
valo of the Gorhy, fonndofl b)' PlUJ,,S ap GruH'vd, prince of 
South Wales, who diinl a.d. IUJ7, for l*rannorj>ti‘atensian 
canons, possessing a gross ve.irlyr (‘Veniu*, ui, the dissolution, 
of 1531. 4r/., or 130/.'^ 7^i. ch'ar ; and ^Mbalanda or 


upwards, rc.-sidihg within the county in 183J, itwaa found 
that 12,741) wore m^uged in agricultural pursuits, and only 
292 in manufa^ii^or making machinery. The 
bpr wore elnelly employed in caving woollen^ ana%'fl^'^t 
%iifined to imy ^articular part of Hie cqmikx.y bcimlf dfeit-'-' 


^iifined to particular part of Hie 
persod that"^t more tlnm fourteen wea^^TCsiaed tll'iiifhy 
one place. The nUmber or persons so employed about 
2fJ0. Machinery for weaving ||£.cori^nicted t^Llaneily 
UOT JJangoIer. y/ ^ 


The 
May, 1 


lowing summary of the populafioh 
1, shows Hie inimher of inlmbitants 


pations in each hundred, &c., gf the county. 


t e^fsted in 
^ their tfeou^' 



The absolute population of Caerniarlhcn^Iurc at each of 
the ftmr enumerations made in Hus century was : — 

Fi-malcs, Tntnl. Xiic. p«*r C,nt, 

1801 4^;* 67,317 

tSll 77,217 1470 

o-^JlLsr; 46.r>f,2 00.239 lo-so 

1831; .VMO8.3 52d)57 100,740 U'54 

Showing an mcroaso bet\\4lcn the first and last enumera- 
tions or 1^3*423 persons, or newly 50 percent., which is 
KOtniwhat * below lUb general rate of increase tliroughout 
England. 

Vauniu, Uxp0nttes, Crime, ^-c . — The suras expcud(Ml for 
tbe relief of the poor at the three periods ot' 

18U krero ^23,548 Ijoing an average of 6^, l«f,Uhr each 
nn t, 27,283 ^ ,,p 6 0 Jmhabi.. 

183^ M ^ ^ 33>59^8' " ,y 6 8 I taut. 

T^ ghra for tint pvirposo in the year ending 

the 28tli MbrcHf lf54, was 33,755/. 4^., which on the snj>- 
position tb^ai tb^/jbteulation has gone on increasing since 
1831 sanar4ate of increase as in the ten ptecoding 

yearOf is ori average ^ 6^. for each inbabitaht, Ali 
the^ ^ those for ^0 whole of EhgUtiid 

aw^alet ' ’ : / ' 

w \bA tiuilf m ocAHuir ^ 


rate, and other local puruosea, in tlic year enj^g 25lh 
March, 1833, was 44,587/. In the same year there was 
expended — A‘- 1* ' 

For the relief of the poor * # 30,251 19 

In suits of law, removal oy?aupcrs, &c* 1,377 4 

For other purposes « • « « 7,303 1 5 

— ' — 

m ’ ‘ 

,,The (lesci-iptions of property assessed: fornocaF ‘"purposes 
are not distinguished in the returns made up for,,tih» year 
ending March, 1834. The total amount levied irnhat year 
w'as 43,994/., and the expenditure was (^.follows#- ’ 
For tho relief of the poor * . . 33,755 b 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &;c. 1,850 3 ^ , ' 

For other purposes • . , * . 7,807 17 

£43,413 4 

A saving bos ^icrefore been efl'ccted of nearly 7 per eent. 
in the expense of J^ijlieving the poor, but tl#otlior expenses 
have increashfl* and therefore the saving on the ^Uole 
anihtmt is only about 33r per cent. , .V, 

The munbor of turnpike trusts in Cacrnmrtheoslurg, m 
mi% 10, and tbfi liSngth of rhads umw thoic charge 
1^10 tho an Al inc£*k0 wSing .ftipi Jlp wU* 8a4 
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<jompcm^on waA 

qi48/. * 

Th<i rountw^ 


bf the 

^ptnleTiSjCfbt 
Th0iife\lmbcr 




L. und tlie 


jive for variott* j>urpo»e^ 


1 ppQi*, o«. IH«i 

S wuK 45jpo/;# 
sons efmr^*%^iti»: c riwi nal offence's ? 
Cuerttiarthenj^hiro/ iu the three iS|iteriniii^;peru^s 9 Jtdm*r 
with^^O^l S'27, and v^re 164» 147, atul #S vcs^pec- 
twjy, ^injtf an avdruj^e of ^ annually in the first period, 
,of 21 |n twWcoQil, and 0^ 3fi in the lliird period. The 
numbers of peruonti tried at q^rtcr-aessions in 1831, 1832, 
"j^nd 1833, \vep©Jf3»#3, and riffes^pec^jWsly. Of these the 


Uhraries o|Ji^ks are attached to four ftohooh ^ 

llio county. 

OjVE«,N AR\ at5>J>^i, ^ pAKtt 



S'is in Arfen), 

"itfait, tho eapitaTTof t 


immhor wlia#fii®coinmitt«ijd 


in 
the 

•name, ‘d85 mi left thorn Ijondon, ,hf 
It IS in 53^ Jl' N. laT And 4® 14' WJ 
The rifeiains of the Romans si 
.4»ion.)t known by tlio name 
by the road leadinj^ to tho churdh of 
p.n'i^^Caernarvoii stands. They are I 
lowtti^ftd consist of jiumo fra#»mentt8 of the wall 


(the thwn 

V k gtvcft 

Bala, 



sip iltirt. 
Acted 
h 

le 

11)0 .in- 


Felonies Vf^ro 
Misdem^iiora 


im 




Of whottAwerc convicted 
AoquiUinl 

, "Be t^al number of persons, chan 
sizes and serious, ipj^l835, w^as 38 



isrcj. 






lusui’o was of an oh^f? form, and comprehend^ ahotk six 
^r<-i<feven luiros, on flic summit of a small elevation on tho 
east or rijjht balK of tho river SeiotH?’* A Roman road is 
still traceable leading to Dinas Dinorddwlg, a Roman sta- 
tion a few miles to^4hc JC. On the west bank of the Seiont 
is a Roman fort still nearly entiW. about 

Ij^J 1 or 12 feet high and 6 feet thick, wmt three parallel row» 
of circular holes about three inches ill diameter ruilWlWg all 
ffenccs against the person, 8 agiiiiist jiroperty committejiLj vaumi tho wtills. Where the facjrms uro dilapidated the 
ith violeiiccN . and 20 offences against property comraittoir] peculiarity of Roman masotiry is oa#y discoverable^ Near 





6 

23 

4 

with crimes 

7 

at the 

;; of thc.se 

4 w’ert? 



TherS 


depljj 

18!-i 


Wj^tbput violence; of which 10 \vt?re oases of simple larceny 
i^ pf arson, 6 of robbery and housebro^ing : there were 
ases^^. murder. Of the persons charged with olfonces 
^ gre females. ^ 

i 4.^g^ld read and write, 5 couM i^d only, aini 
m\d^neitber^d nor write, in which latter number all 
?^ei,Jbmule8 are included ; the degree of instnuUou of the 
:%mainii)^^ could jiot b<i^scertained. The proportioi^d’ 
ttio bjlundors to the population in 1835 was 1 in 2(>5I. 

’ ue savings-bank in the county ; the ruiiiibcr of 
Si amount of deposits on the 20th November, 
33, and 1834, were respectively, — 
isrri 

''^’Number do poHi tors * , 281 

Amount oT deposits . • £ 8535 

EducaiiorL — ^I'he following abstract of 

Stc., ill Caermarthenshire, is taken from 
feturui* on the subject given in 1835 : — 

' ' 'iSjf''' SchodU Scliciian Tftul 

Infant Sehojls 5 

.Number of infants at such schools, ages 
from 2 to 7 years, sex not specified • 

Ihiily Schools 101 

Niltriber of children at such schools^^^ges 
"I from 4 to 1 i years ; • 

^ Males 

I\'males .... 

Sex not specified . 



130 


1024 
1 182 
2700 


130 


587 


Schools .... 
Total of cSfllfen under dufty instruction 

Smhday Sebbfda , 

Numbor/uf children and others at such 
ftchoolji : — 

Males 

Females . . . , 
rt Sex not specified , 


ICO 


0005 


207 


3771 
3101 
11,544 
18,410 


iTbps^ children who are both in the Sunday schools and 
the day schools are entered twice in the foregoing abstract. 

Maintenance^/ Schooh, 


Dit»rrlptloA of 

1 H:f rndowmeiiUi Ily j 

fiuilj 

ScSl>. 


i sciiu. 

j Si h,)' , 

Still 

lint 8ch#. 

Jlttpy bch(»<^ 
ftnaifly SchUlK 

1 


1 

1 

4 

120 


M 

1 K-iri: 


;i 


19B 

! 17.648| 


^ Tolul.,. 

'TT' 

1001 

srj 

i I8.5Sa| 



iirj 


li<iMr*» 


90 

a9M4 

3G4 


;40B 

KH 


3% 


Schools established by Dissenters iiicluded in tho above. 

Infant schools — — 

Daily schools 11 400 

Sunday aAlmols 138 12,739 

TnVO boarding schools are included among the 161 daily 
schools. 

Tile schools eStahU$h«d since 1818 are — 

Infant and otlic^ daily sc^poU 66, Containing 2946 s^olars. 
®*^nday schqjDls * , 17^^ p lM<i# 


t8:{.3 KH 

259 278 

7653 7902 

the number of 
parlia- 


one corner of the work is a heap of stones which oncV|^me<l 
a circular iovsu;r, and the foundations of sin||br are 

visible at the other corners. ^ 

The present town of Caernarvon is probably tljc repre- 
sentative of the native town, wliich was adjai'cn^||M»l|)e Ro- 
man station. Tho^ituatiou appeared to Ed ward^M'^vour- 
able one for erect li^ a forli'css to curb his iiewl #| plit|ucred 
suhjeiJts, the Welsh. In 1282 he commenced the budding 
of Caonian on castle, and i^lias been said, notwithstaiuling 
its extent, to have been builtVithin a year ; a more authentic 
locord, hovvovor, s])eak.s of its building as having occupied 
twfhe years, and tho rcvemmijLof tho archbishopric of 
York (which was kept vacant |P^time la serve this turn) 
were upproin mted to defray the eo^ ; Segon* 

tiurn furnished a part of tlie materials f^piestone was 
brought from Anglesey, aiAlktlier materials^ Aom Vaenol, 
betwetMi Caernarvon and Johp do Havering was 

appointed the first go\ernor, and was/lo feeep up a gar- 
n^on of so men. In this castle, in 12B4, the first Kiigli^U 
* Fnace of Wales,’ afterw ards the unhappy Edward 11., wiis 
born. 

l-pon arising of tho Welsh in 129-1, under Madoc, an 
; illegitimate son of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, Caernarvon 
cast ic and town were taken h> llio insurgents, tho English 
inhabitants massac red, and tho place burnt. In the instir- 
MM*tioii of Owam Gl>rulwr it was defended -for the king 
Henry IV. by two Welsh |japtain.s, to whom it had l)eon in- 
trusted. In the civil war of Charles 1, and the parliament 
llio castle, winch w'lis in the hands of the royalwts, was taken 
by captain Swaulcy, a purharncntarian, with 400 prisoners 
and a (|uuntity of arms, ammunition, and oilier booty. It 
w IS soon however retaken by the royalists. In 1646 it was 
j-.gain besieged by the parliamentary forces under generals 
Ms lion and Laugbarne ; and Lord Byron, the go>'ernor> was 
reduced to surrender, though upon honourable terms* In 
164 8 General Mytton was besieged hero by a force Urwler 
Sir .John Owen, but the approach of a superior force obliged 
Sir John to raise the siege, and his defeat shortly afterwarda 
loll to the etitire submission of North Wales to the par- 
liament. - 

Caernarvon occupies a peninsula forced Isp^ho Moitai 
strait on the north and west sides, 

south. The town is walled : the walls arc def^j||pd by round 
towers, and had originally only tw'o gales: offer ojjeuings 
have been subseouently made to form a coinmunieaiton with 
the suburbs on the east, which have so for iucreoied aft to 
make a new town. The town walls unite with the cat^e, 
w’liich is on the south side of the town on tho banks of the 
Seiont; tho streets are narrow but regularly laid out* eross- 
ing at right angles, and are well paved and li^lited* The 
quay is on tlie south side of the castle, extending alon^ the 
Seiont, and tliere is a terraca outeide tho tnwn wall and 
along tho shore of ftie Menai, extending from thA quay to the 
north bide of the town* There is also a ^er prtyocting into 
the Seiont, ' 

The town-boll is over one of tho antiw!&te&of the town. 
The county bulb in which tho assize)i are^bSld, is aioommo- 
diouB building inside ; the county prison is small. ' There 
are a new hiid oern-'market, formerly ufted 

us the geOerft^ The 

ease m Catbiorvou is m this polish of liauheblig, ^ihe 
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church of which is at some distant), and has bfeen mucli wild« hlonf^ Sts side. From ihi fbot of Pw^^aen-mawf *tbo 
enlarged and improved of late yoarHi^ Lavkn sahds extend towards B&igor. ^nd ^ntract the navi* 

The external of tho castle fra Pien-rly enti^, enclos gable part of the ojlherwiso wide entrance of the Mcnai 
ing a shape: jhey aje chahneb^.- S.W. of C^narvop^a.ton oflowlaud projects 

tjxim' atta%aye within their thief- i^toHthe JwenaU fhd* wigj its connected ?and», narrows the 
ness loop-hole|Jbr tho discharge o Navigation of that chan^ intheS.W- Entrance. Fok several 

arrows* circuit of the walls numerous em miles S.W. fropi this OTgtie of land the shore is low, but 
battled • these towers are b/^no means though the mountains afterw^rda appi'^ach thu bou, the shore 

of uuifotr^|w^Kri<^^ are, pentagonal, while others have is not steep until wo approimh tire S.W» exUemity of ilie 
SIX Q]p * The' Bagl© tower, so called from the county, whore the Braich y Pwp, the promont^ of the Can- 

on it in stone (supposed tp be c" cani (Kavravoiv aicpov) of Pjolomy abruptly rises from the 
ftirnian d^in and transported herf from the ruil1#Of So- ocean. Before reaching this craggy ^ask^here are numc- 
gontium)i contained the apartment in which Edward II rous little, creeks or inlets which form sailP'fiSlreats for Iho 
was horn. The principal entry to the Castle is by a gate- fishermen of the coast ; about this part is abundance of 
wav originally defendetlby four portcullises, under a massy samphire, whi^h sheep and catilaeagcrly feed on and grow 
tower, on the front of which is a statue of Edward I. in a very fat. Tho ' fish caught hereabouts are the h«jrring; 
nienaeinh posture; another is cal ledi^fQueen’s- gate, from the lobster, and lh«l'l>4ory. Opposite to the headland ‘of 
Eleanor, the imeen of Edward 1., having entered by this gate Braich y Pwll island of Bas dscy, on which 

wlum she came liere^to lie in. The interior of the castle is a religious establishwent of vciy early date. - 
much dilapidated. The southeastern l>oundary of Iho county between die 

The population of tlie parish of Llanbeblig in 1831 was .two extremities is move irregular than that to theN.W. 
7G42, of whom tho bailifis computed 6877 to be within the nearly half of it is washed by the sea. From Braich y Pwl^ 
houiidarios of the borough of (Jaernarvon, but these boun- eastward are the bay of Aberdaron, the headland of Pen- 
dBricfc,fe 3 i^t;oml in some directions two miles from the town rhyn, with the island of Ynys Gwylan, the dangerous bay 
Thoro is W manufacture of anv importance : the chief trade of Hell's Mouth, and the headland Penrhyn liii. From 
IS the e^tportation of copper ore and of slates from the quar ^his headland tho coast stretches to the N.E., beiilg 4bi‘ ^th# 
ries of ^^horris and Jdanllyfni in the interior. The trade most part low and sandy, especially at tW|^int wb^re ijlaerr 
hus b^kWL niiieh enlarged since the re|poval of th© coast narvonshire and Merionethshire meet, where a sandy inlet 
^hUy up(fi|lare8. Some coast trade is carried on with Li- or wash is traversed by one or tW'O stress Whic|j here'fihd 
verpool, Bnstol, London, and Ireland, and there is a little outlet to, the sea. Across thale sand$^ a portfen of ^hicU 
foreign trade. The port has been much improved, and have been reclaimed from tho sea, is a passage dangerous 
there is a rad -road from the slato-quarrics of Llanllyfni to indeed, but shorter than round the head of thkiulet.^. Not 
the (own. Carlisle's ‘ Top. Diet, of Wales’ assigns to Caer- far from the promontory of Penrhyn Dil are the tw<|^|4ttaU 
narvon two weekly markets, Wednesday and Saturday, but islands of St. Tudwul : on the larger of the two, noW^inha- 
other authorities speak oi|i^ of the Saturday market. There bited only by sheep and rabbits, and, in the season, by puf- 
are five annpp-l ifkirs. Some of the inhabitants are engaged fins, was formerly a religious house dedicated tx> St. Tudwal. 
nt fishing, Caernarvonshire is traversed in its whole length by moun- 

Caernarvon rs resorted a hatning-place, and many tains, some of which arc the loftiest in South Britain. Front 
gonleel families reside in tne town and neighbourhood, the western side of the mouth of the Conwy the mounlaik***. 
There is a handsome hotel hudt by the marquis of Angle- run S.W., receding gradually from the coast, ai)d presenting 
sey, with sea-water baths attached to it. There is id mo a in succession tho following summits: Tal-y-F^ and Pen- 
shiaU theatre, a large national school, and several dissent- maenmawr (1540 feet), Carnedd Llewelyn (3471 feeti. Car- 
ing meeting-houses. nedd Dafydd (.3420 feet), Glider Vechan and Glider Vawr, 

Caernarvon received the first royal charter wdiiidi Edward Snowdon (3557 feet, the highest mountain in South Britain). 
I. granted to Wales. Tho mayor is, for the time being, From Snowdon tho mountains vary their direction a little, 
deputy-governor of tho castle. Caernarvon, in conjunction so as gradually to approach the coast; the chief summits 
with its contributory boroughs, Pwllheli, Nevin, Cncceith, are Criug (Joch, Bwlch Mawr (1673 feet), Gyrngoch, and 
Conwy, and Bangor, (the last addt^d by the reform act,) Hivell ( 1867 feet), which is close upon the .shore. Those 
sends one luemher to parliament. iBeautiea of England and summits may he considered as belonging iSh the main range 
Bingley 'sand Evans's Xbiir^, Beturns, if tho Caernarvonshire or Snowdon ian monisms. From 

Boundary Reports.) the main mass of Snowdon a branch, runnin|pfc tho direc- 

CAEltNARVONSHTRE is situated nt tho extremity tion of the town of Caernarvon, luts the summit Mool Eilio 
of the main land of Wales, being farther to the N.AV. than (236G feel). Other branches fiom the centra|,^^ss occupy 
any other county, except the island of Anglesey. It is Iw- the greatest part of the interior s tho county^^id extend 
tween 52^^ 47' and 53° 21' N. lat., and^S^" 40' and 40“ 4 j' W. nto Merionethshire. ^ 

long., and is bounded on the N. by Iho Irish sea; un the The fidlowing description of Snowdon is from Mr. Pen- 
N.W., by Iho Monai strait, which separates it from Angle- iiant's Tour in IVafes (vol. li. p. 170 seq., Shd'^dii Loud, 
sey, and by Caernarvon bay: on the S., it is bounded by 1784). * In the course of our ascent saw on our left above 

the groat bay of Cardigan, which forms on this coast the lhGnA^mi\^Wvy)Moe1~if Cynghorion^oi tfie Hill of Coutu 
smaller bays of Aberdaron. Hell's Mouth, (kdriad Roud, af. Pass through Birlrh y Maes rtrtn. and skirt the aide 
and St. Tudwal’s Road : on tho S.E. it is bounded by Me- .)f Snowdon till we reach Bwichy Cwm whore- tho 

rionothsliire, and on the E. by Denbighshire, from which, ascent becomes vei^ difficult by reason of its vast stoep- 
for a largej^rt of the boundary, it is separated by tho river mas. People hero usually quit their horses. We began a 
Ooi)>vy, (&atnarynhsbire is thus on every side, except the 'oilsome niarcdi, clambering among the rocks. On tho left 
E. and S..E.^|l^8!(ied by the sea ; and toward the land the were the precipices o\er (.'wvn Bru'tjfiog^ with Elyn (tho 
boundary isTibF the most part formed by two streams, tlm pool) da yr Arddwy at their foot : on onv right were those 
Conwy and another stream which separates Caernaiwon- over the .small lakosX/i/« Gto, y and /./yw 

shire from Merionethshire. There are three detached por- Goc/i. The last is the highest on ihias^ide of the mountain, 
tiotts on the east or Denbighshire side of the Conwy : one of and on whose margins wo were told that, in fairy days, those 
these, at the mouth of the river, comprehends the protnon- diminutive gentry* kept their revels. This spiiap between 
tories of Groat Orme’s Head and Little Orme's Head. 7’he precipice and precipice forms a short aifS no very agreeable 
form of the county is an irregular oblong, having its greater sthinus. till we reached a verdant expanse wbicli gave us 
diameter or length from N.E. to S.W., .54 or 55 miles; ^ome respite before we laboured up another .senes of broken 
and its greatest breadth, at right angles to the above, about crags : after these is a second smooth tract, which reaches 
21 or 22 milea^ The county contains .544 square milos, or almust to the summit, which* by way of pre-eminence, is 
348,1 xmres. It is the smallest of the Welsh counties, tyled V IVyddif d, or the Conspituous : it rise'i almost to a 
with the exception of Radnor, Anglesey, and Flint. Tho point, or, at least, Iherc is but room for circular wall of 
|>opulatkm of tho/waole county in 1831 was 66,500. oose stones, within which travellers usually take their 

Coast and IslandSt Surface, Hydrography, arid Cornmu- repast. 

There are no remarkable headlands on the • The mountain from hence seems propi>e(l hy four vast 
coast, except Great Orme's Head, near tho mouth of the buttresses, between which are four deep rioms or hollows ; 
Conwy* Penmaen-toawr* a lu% jpountaln, rises abrutKly each, excepting on^i^ had one or more lakes l|»dged in its 
fVem the beach, between and Bangor ; the high road distant bottom. The nearest wa« Ejynnt^n ihc green 
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lyinq immediately below ua. One of the eompany h^ 
the ciinosiiy to deiib^d a very bad way to a jutting rock 
that jmpcijfied over tjie monstrous proeipicc, and he earned 
like Mercury reWiy U> take his JVom the o|] 

Atlas. The waters’ of Ffyunon Lias .from this be^jht ap-^ 

B eared black and unfatUoniable, and the edges quite green. 

Voni thenco is a .suceosmon of bottoms surrounded by the 
most lofty iLiid rugged bills, the greatest part of Avliose sides 
are quite mural, uud form the most magnificent amphi- 
theatre m iiaturo. The is on one side; Crib y 

with Its serrated lops, on another; (7Hb Cach, a 
ridge of fu'ry redn<‘.ss, appears beneath the preceding; and 
opjjosito to it is tlie btiLiiidary called LliwpdiL Another 
very singular support to this mountain is V clawdd Cor?i, 
rising iu(o a sharp ridge, so narrow as not to aflbrd breadth 
even fbr a pi\ih> 

* Tile view from this exalted scone is unbounded. In a 
former tour I saw from it the county of Chester, the high 
lulls of Vork^hiPc, part of the north of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; a ])laiii vitov of the Isle of Man ; and that of 
Anglesev lay extended like a map beneath ns, with every 
till Visible. I took much pains to sot? this prospect to ad- 
vantage ; sfit up at a farm on the west till about twelve, 
and walked up Uie whole wa\. The night was remarkably 
fine and starry; towards morn the stars faded awa\, and 
loft a short interval of darkness, which was soon dispersed 
by the da\<'ti m{ day. The body of the sun appeared most 
distinct, wun the rotundity of the moon, before rose high 
enough to vendor its htnuns too brdluint for our sigtst. I’lic 
sea, wdiich hounded the western part, was gilt hy its beams, 
first in slender streaks, at length glowed with mbiess. 
The prospect was disclosed to us like tlie gradual drawing 
up of. a curtain in an amphitheatre. We saw nioie and 
more, till the heat became so powerful as to attract the 
mists from the various lakes, whitdi in a slight degree 
obscured tbe prospect. The shadow ot the mountain was 
Hung many nnles, and showed its bic'apitaied form; the 
\^aldl‘a making one, Crib y Distill the olbcr. I counted 
time between twenty and thirty lakes, either in this 
county or Meirionydd (Merioneth) shire. The day proveil 
so exce^sived y hot, that my ieurncy cost me the skin of the 
lower part ()f my face before I reached the rest iiig-pliice, 
ttfler the fatigue of the tnorning, 

* On this (lay the sky was olisiuircd very soon after I got 
up. A vast milt cm eloped the whole circuit of the moun- 
tain. ^ The prospeet down was hornhle. It gave the idea of 
a number of abysses, coneealed by a thick smoke, furiously 
clnmlating around us. Very often u gust of wind formed 
an o])eiung in the clouds, winch gave a fiiio and disliriel 
vislo of lake' and valley. Someliines tlu^y opened only in 
one place; at otlicrs m many at once, exhibiting a most 
strange and perplexing sight of \\ai(‘i, ht'lds, rocks or 
cdiasinsin fifty ddlen'iit places. They then closed at once, 
and left ns involved in daikncss; in a small space tlu‘y 
would .sCpa.rate again, and lly in wild tddies riuuid the 
middle of thn mountains, and expose, in parts* both lops 
and bii«'cs clear to our xiew.’ 

The T*ame of Snowdon is the Saxon translation (8nap- 
bune ,’>now-inouuliun> of tbe anticnt Welsh name Crcigie 
’r Liia, according to Pc’mant. 

from the small si/e and peninsular form of this county, 
and the conM*(|ucnt nearness of the mountinns to the '^ea. 
the rivers are small though very numerous. Many of them 
rise from or expand into lakos, which bear the general 
native name of Llyn, lake or pool. 

Tile (lonw'y or Cyn wy, t, c. ‘chief water' (the Toisohius 
of Ptolcinv), rises in that part of the county winch lies 
l>€twccn Menonetli and Denbighshire. Ll\ n Ctmwy, from 
which it ijows, ii one of the larg(;si sheets of woitcr in 
the county, being about a mile long and ibree-qiiartors 
of a mile broad, surrounded with d(»ep bogs and masses 
of rock, and producing a sort of char or ri'tl trout. From 
the south corner of tins lake the river tiows with great ra- 
pidity* and making a. circuit rims fiist north-east and then 
north-west* being swelled by many small streams from the 
neighbouring bills, — the Serw irorn Llyn Sorw, theClcttwr, 
and the Avon Hwch. on the right ; the Machno, and the 
Leilau or Llodcr, on the left. The fall of the Machno forms 
oiu> of the finest though not the largest cataracts in 
VV ;\lcs: rlose to the junction of this stream there are 
two f.dU of i!io Conwy, one above the junction, and ono 
below. There ^rc rapids in the Lleder just above its junc- 
tion, From tho junction of the Lleder the Conwy turns 


to tho north, which continues to be its general dirccUon^ 
till its outfuik It receives on the left the Llugwy, which 
rises in Kfynnon Llfi|{wy, under tjie mpuntaiti Carnojdd 
iWyddr and receives the water of twd lakes 

Capel Curig. This Lhigwy fiu'ms severtl wy^turesquo 
falls a few mile.s below Capel Curig, BeiOW ihe^^nction of 
the Llugwy the Conwy passes tho town jUaurtt'st (Den- 
bighshire)! where the navigation commor^S, tMUd reCiOives 
on the left several streams which flow IVotu llyna or 
lakes of Caernarvonshire, and render it naviga.bleTo 
of above 100 tons, with freights of timber and slated, 
its outfall tho river widens into an lestuary, and Uow(j.^d0r 
the walls of Conwy Castle into the Irish Sea, Its length ia 
about 28 or .SO miles, for 12 or 13 of which it is navigable. 

The Qlas Llyn rises from the Ffynnon Lias, and flows for 
the most part to the ‘south -west into Cardigan bay, between 
Criccoilb (Caern.) and Harlech (Merioneth,), Near its 
source it forms a cascath? of about 300 feet, and is altogether 
one of the most romantic rivers of Wales. It pusses through 
Llyn Gwynan and Llyo y Dinas, tu’^o lakes in a most beau- 
tiful valley. Tho sands at tbe mouth of this river were A^ery 
extensive, forming a wash called Traeth Mawi-, which was 
dangerous to passengers, lii 1625 a design was f*or 

an embankment, winch should shut out tho sea^hn(( gain this 
(»xtenl of surface for agricultural jiurposos. Tbe design was 
not tallied into clfect then, but bus been since e3j;4;cufed by 
a private individual, W. A. Madocks, E‘’q. ThU '^holo 
course of tbe Gbis Llyn is about 10 or 17 miles. It isfiavi- 
galde to Pont Aberglasllv n. 

The Gwrfai rises on the west side of Snowdon, and lio\vs 
norlb-wesi through Llyn Cywcllyn into the Menai, south- 
west of Caernarvon. I'lie Sciont, rising from the same 
mountain, (lows in a similar direction througli the two lakes 
of JJanberns iiitolhe Mcniu at Caernarvon : the Llyfiii, which 
has Its hource also in Snowdon, Hows west through lake 
Llynnicii Nunlle into Caernarvon bay: and the Ogwen 
rises in Mount Trevaeri, and^llows through Llyn Ogwoii 
into the Menai near Bangor. The Sciont, which has pro- 
bably the longest course, hardly exceeds r5 miles in length. 

‘ The quantity of water,’ says Mr. Pennant, * which flows 
from the lakes of Snowdonia is very considerable ; so much* 
that I doubt not but collectively they would exceed tlio 
waters of the Thames, before it meets the flux of the ocean.’ 

Thiu’e are no canals in Caernarvonshiro. A rail-roiid 
('onnects the Penrhyn slate quarries with Port Penrhyn, near 
Bangor ; and another connects tho slate quaiTics of the vulo 
of N anile with Caernarvon. The parliamentary road from 
j i..oudon through Shrewsbury to Holyhead crosses the 
county in a north-west direction from the river Conw’y* 
near Bettws j C’oed, to the suspension-bridge over tho 
Menai near Bangor. From this road tben^ is a brunch on 
llie right from Bettws to Idanrwst and Conwy, and another 
branch on the left from Cupel Ching to Cucnnartheii. Tlie 
mail road fjom Chester to Holyhead enters this county at 
[ « oriwy, where it crosses the river by a new suspension- 
biidgc, and runs along the side of Penmaen-mawr to Ban- 
gor, with a branch from Bangor to Caernarvon- The road 
from London througli Bala to Caernarvon runs N.N.W. 
fiom Pont Abergbisllyn and Bcddgeleit to Caernarvon. 

Groln^tral and Minrrahgjcal character, — Along part of 
the coast of the Menai channel tliere is a narrow strip of 
carbon 1 tor ous limestone, which also forms tho Great and 
Little Orme’s Hoad. A narrow l>elt of continually 

\arying in composition, skirts the carbonifcroilA Ktnestone on 
tho land side, as to its geographical jmsitioil. Within this 
again we moot with tho old red sandstone, which extends 
along the coast beyond the limits of the limestone, on the 
north-east from Bangor to Ckmwy, and on tho souih-^^e«t 
to beyond the point where the Menai strait opens irito tho 
bay oi’ Caernarvon ; it appears again just by Braich y PWll, 
which headland i.s formed by it. The other parts of tho 
north-west coast, the plains firom the shoi‘0 to the foot of thO 
mountains, and the banks of the Conwy, are' 0 (!cupied by 
argillaceous schist, comprehending the clay-slatef and groy- 
wack6-slatc of sotne geologists ; and other prilrritivo rocks 
subjacent to this form tho summits of tho mountains, 

* The greater part of the rocks compeSng the Caernar- 
vonshire mountains are schistose homblcjndo, schidtoto mica^ 
granite, and porphyry, including considerable bboks of 
quartz. The western side (of Snowdon) by which we de- 
scended is very precipitous, idbUsisting of homstone, pp6ti 
which are nlaced a number df basalSc columns* mor^ Of 
less regularV pentagonal standing per{>enclicularly to the 
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plline of the horizon. The columns ui-e of dilFercnt IcnplliM, 

' about four feet diameter, \jriih transverse joints tVom six to 
eight feet asundor, ami considerably depositions «)1‘ thin la- 
minated quart? in the joints/ To«r fhtough 

Nor^h Wut^s^ jt^y Arthur Aik^r ' ' London , 1, 7 7. ) 

'If frQni.^^ipn1|ul ridge of the S^nowdoti chain (in which 
term I OQfliSwi^Jhe vvhole jncmntuinous extent of Caer- 
uarvonship^^n 4^rib to south) we proceed to the Mcmai, 
it will he pripitive rocks in pa8S> such as 

the granite! hnjJibrphyrieftt'oecupy the interior ami higher 
poaksj to ipe side 0 / these are applied the primitive stra- 
ti then come tlie slates, which terminate in the 

llmeytb^e whicli forms tho bank of the Mcnai. The same 
gradaj^on of strata will appear, if, instead of the western we 
examine the eastern side of Snowdon* (*. €.<, towards the 
Conwy), * The variation indeod is not so sudden, but pm*- 
haps on that very account is more interesting, as the species 
and varieties of rocks are more nnmerousi and in larger 
masses. From tho peak of Snowdon tf) Llanrwst through 
Capel Curig are found granite and porph>iy in mass, mica- 
ceous schistus, and other pnmiti\o stratified rocks; ser- 
entine in largo bb>cks ami of extraordinary hcauty, and 
ornblendo slate mingled with veins and rucks of quarts ; 
from i;ho vale of Llunnvst to Llangollen,' i. c., along the 
vaU^S^^nf^ tliu Conwy and tho Dee, ‘ extend the slates 
which! arb^lbeve (at Llangollen) circuinscnbcd -by the lime- 
stone raiigc already mentioned.' (Aikin.) 

It be observed lliat Mr. Aikin dues not notice tho old 
red siindi^tone wliich underlies the carboniferous limestone, 
and rises from ]>«nionth it along the hanks of the Menai. 
There is a conbideitildo din'mcnce between the chief autho- 
rities which wo have followed as to the geological ebarueter 
of the shore of the bay of Cardigan. Mr. Aikin describes 
il as composed of limestone, while in Mr. Gieenough’s map 
there are no indications of that rock. The omission of all 
notice of the sandsluue, by Mr. Aikin, causes also his ac- 
count of tho , north-west cotist to diilbr matenally from Mr. 
Greonough’s map. 

There are oqppor-mincs at Great Orino’s Head, in tho 
vale of Convvy \a little *>veat of Jdaurwst, in the ^ ale of 
lilanheris, and near Pont Abevglasllyn. Lead ami calamine 
are obtained in tho vale of Conwy near the junction of the 
Jdugwy with tho Conwy, ami in that part of the countv 
which lies east of the Conwy, Millstones are dug in the 
vale of Conwy. Slates are louml in various paits of the 
county, and form one of the chief arlicles of export. The 
finest are those on the west side of the ridge of the Snow- 
doniaii niounlains, ami they bocuine finer as they deseeud 
towards the sea. Not only roofmg'slates and vviiting*slates 
are procured from tliese mines, hut inkstands and other j 
fancy articles are made. Slalis aic procured largo enough 
for tomb stones ami jiaving-sUbs. 

lyivisiom^ Towni>^ tj-t*. — (JaernarYonsUire is duided into 
ten hundreds, Tho south-west extremity of tho county is 
occupied by the hundred of (Juniuutmaen or Cymyt muon ; 
a(\jaeeal to this are the liuiuhvds of Dmlacii or Dmlleyn 
on the north-west coast, and GalHoginn or GyJlogion on the 
south-east; the hundred of Evionydd or Yfionydd, occupies 
tho remainder of the coast of Cardigan hay ; and ihoao of 
Uwch-Gqrfai qr Qwrfai, Is Guvfai or Gvvrfai, and Lleoh- 
wedd XJfohaf, occupy the north-west co^t, each exiendmg 
far inland : the upper part of the vale of tho Conwy is 
occupied by the hundred of Nant Conwy, the lower part by 
that of Llochvi^^ibl j the parts on the coast east of 
the Conwy £qxw hundred of Creuddyn* 

The county to^n is Coinmarvon (population in 1831, 
6877), on shqrp of the Menai Strait, 235 miles north- 
west of London. Thqro is ope city, J^angor (population in 
1831, ^ city and par;ish, and fpitr raarket-iowus, 

PwUhbiit Conway qrGonwy, N«yin or Noft n. Criolioith or 
Crm^eith, and the n^ w|y-built town of Tremadpe, 

Pwllheli, on C;]i,tdigjin bay, hits ^ ^mall port %med by 
the mstufiry of Uu*ee or four streamn, and consists of 

one dpijjg W'^U-built street, * The town appearif to be 
.flopri|ihtpg ; wn observed spme new bnUdings m progress; 
there are sqmo ^ub^qriptipn building-clubs in the town, arid 
It is pro^j^d ,t0 erect a new church, a |iubs(g*iptian that 
Pnrpb^ haying raised/ XBoun(iarp fiepart^,) Tlte 
harbour has its entrivuce a round rock, called Caregyr, 
IpibUh ^ mJVi ftom tbetowni to which it U joined by' 
a fan go qf s^jtjjpj-jbiljs ; vess«ds of about jSO tons find the 
fiJWUr gqou. A o^nsideTgbl^oasting trade U earned on. 

.prqy&ns ; the imports ore costlfi, 
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J^yerjipol, and limostono and u articles from Routh 
The m^^rket is large Uie marKebdays are Wed- 
nestlay and Saturday ; and there arc sfx annual fairs. 

is in tlm parish of Denio, which had in 1831 a 
pop^Jaiinn of 209), !; ^Tho town has a ciUporato (‘hnrtt*r, 
granted, by Edward '^prince of Wales (the Black Pnnee), 
and confirmed by Edward HI. It is a contributory borough 
to Caernarvon. 

Conway, or more properly Conwy, or, as it is sometimes 
culled, Abor-Conwy (Conwy-Mouth), is, us its name imports, 
near the mouth of the CoUwy, on its loft bank, miles 
N.W. of London by 'Whitchurch, "Wrexham, Mold, and 
Denbigh, which is the shortest road. 

Some antiquaries ha\c proposeil to fix here tho Conovinm 
of Antoninus; but the general opinion idenufios C/onoiium 
with Caer-Hhun, five miles liiglier up the nvev. Edward I. 
completed a cu.stlo,in 1284. which lu* huiU in Girder to biidlo 
his new buhjects tho Welsh. Soon after Us ftmmlution, a d. 
121)0, tho king was bosicged hero by the native'-, in tlWir 
revolt under Madoc, an illegitimat(3 son of Idewelv u, aiul 
reduced to great extremity by famiuo before the place was 
rclievtsl liy the arrival of a tleotwith piovisious. When 
Richard IL mustered his forces to opjiose his rival Boling- 
broke (afterwards Henry IV.), after disgusting his adlnaamts 
and weakening his forces hy delay and fickleness, he on a 
sudden quitted hiH aimy by night and piivately sheltered 
liimself in Conwy Castle, from whence he was sotui after- 
wards allured and delivered into the power of his enemies. 
In the civil war of Charles 1. lhi‘ ca.stie was garrisoned <or 
him hy Williams, archbisliop of Vork, who ajipoiuted hid 
own nephew govertior. JiTitaled liowevcr at heing^ siq^er- 
seded 111 the command of North Wales hy Prince Rupert, 
the archbishop went over to the side <»f the yiarliainepti^ mid 
assisted their general, M>tlon, in the reduction of tlioitoWu 
and castle. The town was stormed in August, 3t;4r», and iho 
eastle surrendered in the following November, All tho 
Irish among iho prisoners were tied hack to hack and 
thrown into tho river. The parliament rc>pertfd this noble 
edifice wlicn they dismantled mo^t otlicr casllcs in Wales; 
bur the roofs and tloors were afterwards remov ed by me 
Earl of (jouw> ,to whom, after the Restoration, it wa^ granted. 
One of the towers has a large breach in the lower part, 
caused by the inhabitants undermimng it while ili 2 ging fur 
slates. The siren glli of the masonry has kept tho upper 
part in its place. It is to ho rcgrcUe<l lliat the practice of 
cxcavaimg the ruck on which the castle stands is still 
earned oil, to the eiulangormg of the walks and apart incur?. 

Thus furiross, one of the noblest pile-s 111 Biiraui.is in 
form nearly a paralkdogrum, extending along the verge, of 
a precipitous rock on the S.K, side of tlie town: ivvo (d* 
the sides are within the walls of the town : the others arc 
washed, one by tho (‘onwy, which here expands into an 
m.stiiary, the other by a small stream w'iiich UoVv’s into tho 
Conwy. Tint walls, vvlue.h are partly covered with ivy, are 
of great llnckness, twelve to fil'teen feel, Hanked on each 
of the two sides without the town by four va«t circular 
embattled towers w'ith slender turrets risiug, from them. 
The grand entrance was on tho W., towards Um town, hut 
there was a communication with the river by small fulvanced 
work aiul a narrow flight of steps cut out of the rock. Tho 
interior consists of two courts; the apartments are not 
traceable, except in a few mslunce.s. Ruinous arches and 
broken walls covered with ivy indicate the extent uiul great- 
nes.s of the state hull, 130 feet or more in length, 32 broad 
and about 30 high. 

The town is still surrounded hy its ant lent walls, whicdi 
arc strengthened at intervals h) 21 lowers, besides tw'o 
towers to each of the three entrances. The eiiclohurc of the 
town walls is triangular, having the custlc at one angle; 
and in the piclurobmie beauty of its situations )cw places 
can equal Conwy. The streets of the town are narrow, 
many buddings in a ruinous condition, and vacant spaces 
in the streets show where others have stood. The churcli, 
which stands near the centre of the town, was once the 
conventual church of a Cisterfian ubbey, founded here, 
A.p. 1185, by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of Wales. Of 
Uio three gatw, (mo on the E. communicates wntli tho 
quay and tideway’ of the river ; tho W, gate in towards 
Bangor and Holyhead; ihat on tho S. communicates with 
a bridge over tho creek that washes on one side Ihc base of 
the castle rock. 

Xxi the river, about 100 yards from tlio rock on whudi the 
castle stands, is on insulated rock, ^^astward which, for 
About jkolf f OAtoud soodi» covered by when the 
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tlilc U up, l)ut flry» the excrptioii of a uarrow channel, 
nt hnv water. Whew the impi<j\enu'nt of the comtiuiniea* 
tion with li’ohuid was under ilio direj'.tioti of llic parlia- 
tneotJiry eommi&siouers, it was dcloruiincd to lhi*ow a sus* 
))onhi()U bridt^o frCf^a the cai?lle rock to that in the rivcjv (be- 
tween which rocks is a deep and rapid tideway), and to con- 
neoL the latter with the eastern shore by an embankukent 
across the Bunds. The works were bc^un in lB2ii and 
flnislu'd in )82G. The width of tlio bridge, measured be- 
tween the centres of the supporting tow^era, is 327 feet ; the 
height of the underside of the roadway above the high 
water of spring tides 15 feet; the embankment, which is of 
mountiuu clay faced with fitone, is 2015 feet in length, and 
average^ ‘J feet in height above the high w’atcr of spring 
tid<*s, ii‘,ing to 13 feet at the end next the bridge; the 
width of the base at the highest part is 300 feet, the breadth 
at l\io top 30 feet. The spnng tides in this river rise 21 to 
21 feel. The architt'ctnre of the supporting lowers of the 
bridge is in keeping with that of the venerable castle, to 
whicli the western tower is adjacent. (Accrmnl of the 
Menai Bnd^p, and Notice of Cunwiuj Bridge, by W. A, 
Provis, Lond. 1S2H.) 

Its situation on so imjiortant a thoroiighfaic is the idiief 
support of Conwy, There is little trade in the town, which 
is considered to be in a dccajed state, with little prospect of 
any re\i\al, unless by the increase of the trade in slates 
quarried iri flu? Caernar\ onshire hills. The port is fre- 
quented 1 y j, few coasting vessels, and some timber and 
slate arc exported. The market is on Frida/, ind there 
arc four animal fairs. Pup. in J831, 12 15. 

The town was incorporated by charter of Edward I. It is 
governed by a mayor, who is constable of the castle, u 
recorder, two bailiffs, and other oflioers. It is a contributory 
borough to (%at‘rnarvon. The living is a \ieurage in the gitl 
of the bishop of Bangor. I’herc arc some dissenting places 
of worship, ami a school without, endowment, for the gratui- 
tous inslriK’tion of the poor. (See the llht, and Antniuiiies 
of Aberconmj, by the Rev. Robert W illiams, Denbigh, 

Pearl oysters arc found in the Conwy muir this town. 

Nevin or Nelyn lies on a small bay on th(‘ N.W. coast of 
the county, 2 1 miles from Caernarvon along the coast. It 
was nmde a free liornugh ‘hy Edwaul the Black Prince at 
the same time as Pwlihcli. Edward I. hud previously held 
a grand tournament here, just after the couipieht of Wales. 
I’lic town consists of a few straggling houses; it has a small 
poit, hut little or no commerce. The cluuch is u plain 
building; and there are, as in most Welsh touiis, sevesal 
disseiituig meeting-houses. The population of the whole 
p'lrish in 1H31 was 172G. The miirkca is on Saturday, and 
ihere an' lour annual fairs. The li\iiig is a vicaiage in the 
gift of the bisliop of Bangor. 

This borough is coMtrii»utory to Oernaiwon. The little 
harbour of Forth )r Llcyn near Ne\in is suiiposcd to have 
been used by the Rwiiians, as strong enln mdimonts, appa- 
rently llieir work, may be observed in the neigh hour) lood, 

C'riekeilh or Crieceilli lies on the bay of Cardigan, This 
is a poMi- straggling place, with bouses built without any re- 
gard t ^ .jrder, and having nothing worthy of notice save the 
run tf tho antumt castle. This is probably of AVclsh 
iboiigb ascribed by some to Edward 1 , who causcal 
S /oie repairs and alterations to be mu<le, to render it more 
secure, Tlie castle stands on un eminence jutting into the 
sea, and, ihoiigli never Ncry large, was probably of some iin- 
porlanee from its position. The po])ulatK)n of (kdcceilh in 
J83I was 648. Ciiccejth is a contributory borough to C.’aer- 
narvon. There is a free scliool. 

Tremadoc, a of quite modern date, is on the road 

from London to Cnckeuh and PwUhtdi. It stands upon a 
portion of the Tnudli Muw’r, a sandy wash at the mouth 
of the river Glas L1\m recovered horn the sea by the enter- 
prise of W. A Madoi'ks, Esq., who built the town, to which 
bo gave his name, Tre-Madric {t> e, a liouse, liomo, township, 
or village). Mr. M. laid out the town in the form of an ob- 
long square, having a niarket-liourje on the Fl side, a hand- 
some building, with the upper story laid out in good assembly- 
rooms. On the other sides of the area ore w’cll-built houses : 
a church in the pointed style, a place of worsliip for dis- 
senters, a bunk, and a goo<l ihu are to be found here. There 
is n market on Friday. 

There are good quays at Port Madoc, about a mile from 
the tow'ii, to wliich vessels of 300 tons can come up. Slates 
and copper ore are exported. 

Uivmom for Kcdemiatical and Legal Purp0m\'^T\m 


number of parishes given in tho population returns is 6^, 
and there are 5 parishes which are partly in this and partly 
in the adjoining counties, Denbigh or Merioneth, Of these 
66 parishes 14 are dependent chapel lies, 2 are not noticed 
in our authority {The Clerical Owide), and of 2, by some 
oversight, we have no account. Of the remaining 50, 24 
are rectories, 9 vicarages, and 1 7 perpi^Uiftl curacies ; to 
which we may add 1 doporident chapelty perpetual 

curacy, not rl^ticed in the population rdturns. Nearly all 
the county is in the diocese and archdeaconry of Bangor, 
some few parishes are in the archdeaconry of Merioneth, 
and one^'in that of Anglesey in the same diocese. Three 
parishes E. of the Conwy arc in the diocese of St. Asaph. 

Caernarvonshiro is in the North Wal^s circuit. The 
assizes and sessions are held at Caernnrvon. The county 
returns on© member. Caernarvon is the chief place of 
county election ; tho polling places are Caernarvon, Conwy, 
Capcl Curig, and Pwllheli. The borough of Caernarvon, 
with its contributory boroughs of Conway, Cricccitli, Nevin, 
and Pwllheli, and the city of Bangor (this last added by the 
Reform Act), returns one member. 

History and Antiqvities. — There is some difficulty in de- 
termining by what tribe of native Britons Cacniaivoiishne 
was peopled at the Roman conquest. The iieighbouiing 
districts of North Wales wore peopled by the Qrdovives. 
and we incline to comprehend Caenuirvonshiro in the terri- 
tor) of that tribe. Many persons, induced proliably liy the 
circumstance that Plolemy gives to the headland qi Biaich- 
y-Pwll the name of the promontory of the Caneani, 
uKpov* (or, according to one MS., Vayyaiuor), have assignod 
this eounly to the Cangi. If, however, this he the In he 
against which Osturius marched m the early ]nirt of liN 
command in Britain [Britanni a], its situation could hardly 
be BO far W. We theicfore cannot agree with those who 
place the Cangi hereabout. Ptolemy does not mention any 
such people, and it may be questioned whether Knyirai-wv is 
the genitive case. That geographer mentions the Conway 
under the name of Toisoluus. 3'he Romans ciosaed tins 
county under Suetonius Pauliniis w hen they attacked Mona 
(Anglesey), about a u. 50. The Ordovires were not, how- 
ever, suhilued until the time of Agneola, who nearly extir- 
pated them about A, D. 78, In iho Itinerary of Antoninus 
two Rtalions within this county are given : Segontiiun, now 
Caer Scion t [Cakiinarvon] ; and Conovium, now Cuer- 
Rluin, near Convvv, where Roman bricks have been found 
in^nibed leg. x, and the foundations of buildings disco- 
veicd. Tho name of this station, Conovium, is evidently 
eomu'Cted with that of the nver ; the latter is called m tlic 
map of Richard of CJirenccsler, Conovius. 

Ill the division of tlie territories of Rhodri Mawr, or 
Roderick the Great, between his sons (a.d. 877), Catrnar- 
vonsliire formed part of tlie kingdom of Gwynedd (I.,utin 
Vcriedocia) or North Wales, allotted to Anarawd. AVhen 
tliC eessaiion of the northern piracies allowed the Englihli 
kings (now of the Norman race) to turn their arms against 
Wales, tins county, from its remote situation, difficult acres?, 
and mountainous character, became the last asylum of the 
independence of Wales. It w^as, liowever, with tho rest of 
Norlli Wales, completely subdued by Edward I., a.d, 1283. 
In the subsequent revolt of the Welsh under Madoe,, the 
illegitimate son of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, (/aernavvon 
was taken, and tlie English settlers massacred. Conwy 
Castle was besieged, but without effect. 

Dolbadern Castle is on a rocky eminence near the junc- 
tion of the two lakes of Llanberris. It is not ascertained at 
wliat lime or by whom it was erected, but it is supposed to 
be of Britisli origin. The foundations of Diganwy Castle, 
near Great Orrae’s Head, may be traced. Penrhyn Castle, 
near Bangor, is of the time of Henry VI., and, up to tlie 
period of the alterations made some years since, presented 
a fair specimen of tho domestic architecture of that time. 

Caernarvonshire has very few monastic ruins. There 
was a priory of Black or Austin Canons at Beddgeleit, sup- 

E osed to be the oldest religious foundation ih Wales except 
lardscy, but there are no remains of it. It was enriched by 
an endowment of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of North 
Wale.s, who i-eigned at the end of the twelfth century. At 
the dissolution its yearly revenue was 3f. Srf. according 
to Dugdale, or 69/. 3f. 8rf. according tO Speed. 

Statutics, — Populaiion* Caernarvonshire 19 mostly an 
agricultural county; Of 16,709 males 20 years of age and 
upwards, in 1831, there were occupied in agriculture 8103. 
Only 143 were engaged in manufactures or in making ma* 
nufacturing machinery ; of these 143 more than 109 were 
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employed ill woa\^ng woollen floods. Tho following Humttmr^'kiier of inhabitunts and tlioir oocupationa in each hundred, 
of the popuLation^pa it existed in May, 1831, sho^vs the j the county :~ 



The 

populalion of 

Cui'riuirvons' 

liirc at 

each time th 

census ! 

luib been taken 

in lhi:i ceiilu: 

ry was : 

— 




'lolAl. 

Inr. j»er cent. 

ISOl 



4 1, .321 


1811 



49,336 

18*82 

1S21 

28,412 

20,:>4fi 

57,958 

17*48 

1831 

32.10.8 

34,280 

66,448 

13 44 


Showing an inerfuso between the first and lujst enumera- 
tions of 2^1,11'J7 iiersons, or about G(l per cent., which is some- 
what above the general rule of increase througlioat Eng- 
land. 

County Expenses, Crime, — The sums expended for 

the relief of the poor, ul tlie three periods of 

£ s, d. 

ISll were 12,493 being an average of 0 0 1 for each 

1821 „ lG.22li „ 5 7 ^inhabit- 

18 U „ 21,205 „ t> 5 I ant. 

The t‘xpenses for the same purpose in the \('ar ending ‘25lh 
March, 1834, was 20,130/. 3.^. ; ami assuming that the 
population has increased since 1831 in the same imifortn 
lutio as the average of the Umi pri'ceding years, the aliove 
sum aflbi’cU an a\orago of 5.?. 10^/. for e.ich inhabitant. All 
these averages are below those for the whole of England 
and AVales. 

The sum raised in this county for poor's rate, eonnty 
rate, and other local purpose*;, m the year ending 25th 
March, 183.3, was 25,720/. 7s, In the same year there was 
expended - £ s. 

For the relief of the poor , . 21,319 14 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 1 ,240 0 

For other purposes , • , , 3,399 0 

£ 25.958 14 

The descriptions of property assessed for local purposes 
are not distinguished in the returns made up for the year 
ending March, 1834. The total amount levied in that year 
was 25.555/, 4j 5., and the expenditure was as follows: — 

For the relief of the poor . » - £20,136 3 

In suits olTavv, removal of paupers, &c. l,3o7 2 

For other purposes . * . 3,469 16 

£24,97.3 1 

The difference of expenditure in llie two years has therefoi-c 
beon rather more than 6 per cent, in favour of 1834 in 
money spent for relieving the poor ; but the other expenses 
have increased, and the saving on tho whole amount is not 
quite pet* cent. 

Tlie number of turnpikes trusts in Caoriiarvonshiro in 
1829 was 3 : the length of roads under their charg^ 129 
miles ; the ann;ual income from the tolls and paristi com- 
position^Vas 14^3/., and the annual expenditure 11 lO/. 

TlA county expenditure ior various purposes, exclusive 
ofth^ relief of the poor, was 19 8t/. in 1833, 

Thesum levied for county rate in 1833 was 2574/. IIjp, 

The number of persons, J^harged with criminal offences 
in Caernarvonshire m the three septennial periods ending 


with 1820, 1827, and 1834, were 0 4, 120, and 152 respeii- 
being an average of 9 annually in lh 4 ,fi*'«t period, of 
i / in I lie second, and of 22 in the last period. 

The number of persons tried at quarter sessions in each 
of the veins 18.31, 1832, and 1B33, was 19, 7, and 7 : of 
these there were committed for— * 



m\. 


183 

FcdmiiCsS • 

17 

6 

,0 

Misdemeanors 

2 

1 

•2 

The number c*onvictcd was 

14 

C 

6 


, , acquitted 3 11 

At the assizes and sessions in 1835, 30 persons were 
charged with crimes; of Ibehc 4 were offences against tho 
person, 1 offence against property committed with violence, 
and 21 offences against property committed without \io- 
lence: of llie laltcr number 15 were simple larceny; the 
remaining 4 offenders were committed, 2 lor forgery and 2 
for not. Two only out of the number of persons accused 
were females. 

Of the above 10 could read and write, 2 could read only, 
and l.l could neither read nor wiitc : tho degree ofinstnic- 
tiunoflhe remaining 5 was not asetM'lained. The propor- 
tion of the offenders to the population in 1835 wus 1 in 
2215. 

Caernarvonshire has two savings-banks; tho number of 
depositors and amount of deposits on the 20lh of November, 
1832, 18.3.3, and 1834 respectively were: — 

1S.W. mx mi. 
Number of depositors . 817 7SG 826 

Amount of deposits . £24,709 2.1,64.3 24,549 

Education . — The following abstract of tho state of educa- 
tion m Caernarvonshire is taken from returns laid beloro 
the House of Commons in tho session-s of 18.35 ; — 

SclinpU. Sclioliit*. ToUI. 


Infant Schools . • , 2 

Number of infants at such schools, ages 
from 18 months to 7 years;— 

Males . « * • 75 

Females ... 100 

Sex not specified — 

J 75 

Daily Schools 74 

Number of childron at such Schools, ages 
from 4 to 14 years ; — 

Males .... 1594 

Feraalos ... 1244 

Sex not specified 753 

.3591 

Total of children under daily instruction 3766 

Sunday Schools'*: . 213 

Number of children and others at such 
Schools, ages from 4 to 18 years : — 

Males 

Females . . ^ . 7222 

Sex not specified 8598 

24,223 
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Amonpj the children ni;xny attend both the Sunday and 
Day Schools, and they are therefore twice enumerated in 
llic abstract. ' ^ 


Maintenarir'* of Schools. 

!Ily B-tUdf iption.l fri> 


'nii*nt fmn i ^cholart 


, .Si Iio 

SebU. 

1 *J«'***' i Sfhl* 

1 lum, 1 

Srii.v- 1 

liir* 

1 i ficlil*. 
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1 

140 

n^iiv Ri'1iim>is 

14 

S7il 3 

3(n 41 

l/GC 16 

944 

Suniitu .Srhuol 

3 

374 1 207 

23.730 — 


2-0 


IS 1 

1 m 1 310 

23,03S 41 
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Scboold established by Disaenlera, included in the above : 

Bchoolii. Suholars. 

Infatit Schools ...... — 

l)ail> Schools 0 2.S7 

Sunday Sehuols Ifi4 20,393 

Schoolh cstablisheil since the year 1818 : — 

Inlant and other daily schools 27 contaiuinjjf 1 7 ) 2 scholars. 
Sunday Schools. ..... 170 „ 20,840 ♦♦ 

Lending libraries of books are attached to six sidiools in 
Cacmnrxonshire. 

CAKRPII I r.LY. [Glamohganshiue.] 
C.IiSALPlNlA, a ^enus belonging to tlie tribe Cassiejo, 
of the natural order Leguiniiio8a>, and especially distinguished 
by the lowermost of its sepals being arched, the uppermost 
of its stalked petals being the shortest, its sttimens all per- 
fect with shaggy base^, and the fruit a compressed bivaivfed 
bod. Tiio species are trees or shrubs, foinid in both the 
East and West Indies, with showy yellow flowers, abruptly 
pinnated loaves, and stems which are usually more or less 
prickly. It is introduced here because the Brazil-wood of 
commerce is 8ai<l to bo farm shod by two of its species. 

One of these, C. RrasiHcmis, is a West Indian rather 


is traced btti|Pl»8torieato 263, or 

B.c. dlRtilMit the first person^lio bore tlie family 

namdof Coesur is pixibably *Sextu8 Julius Csetiar. who was 
qUSBStot A.#S. 532, and from whom Caius Julius Cscsar, 
the dictator, may be traced through five desi^htS* (7Varttf- 
aciiont of the Royal Society o f Literatures vol. 2*> 

In pursuance j of the will of C. J. Coosar, tno dictator, 
Octavius, aftefnwrards the Emperor Augustus, who was the 
grandson of the dictator’s sister, Julia, took the family 
name of (^sar. Tiberius Nero, who was adopted by hi* 
stqiftither XugUHtus, also took the name of Cmsar, 
gula and Claudius, Ilia successors, wore descended from 
Julia, the dictators sister; and in the person of Nero, the 
successor of Claudius, the family of Caosar became extinct. 
Nero was removed five descents from Julia, the dictator's 
sister. [Augustus.] 

When Hadrian adopted Ail ius Verus, w^ho was thus* rc^ 
ceived into the imperial family, Venis took the pttme of 
Cmsar. Spartianus, in his life of Ailius Verus, remarks, 
* Verus was the first who received the name of Cassar only, 
and that not by will, os before, but pretty nearly in the 
sumo way as in our times (the reign of Diocletian) Maxi^ 
mianuB and Constantins were named Crosars, and thusile- 
signated as heirs to the empire.’ Thus tho term AugUMiis 
under the later emperors signified the reigning pruuire, and 
C»?^‘ar or Cmsaros denoted tho individual or individuals 
marked out by the emperor’s favour as being in the 'line of 
succession. 

CAiSAR, CA'IUS JU'LIUS, the son of C. J. Cmsar 
and Aurelia, was horn n.r. JOO, on the 12rh of Quintilis, 
aflerwards called Julius, from the name of the person of 
whom wo ai-e speaking. Ilis aunt Julia was the wife 
of Caius Marius, who was seven times consul. In his 


than a Brazilian tree, without prickles, downy dower-stalks, 
nanicled tlowers, smooth obtuse oblong leaflets. The other, 
C. echinata, wdiicli is really a Brazilian plant, is a prickly 
tree, with )ellow and red blosaoms, smelling deliriously 
‘ike lilies of the valley, prickly iiods, and oval blunt leaflets. 
Botfii these sjieries undoubtedly yield a red wood, but it is 
:>y\ ^nicans clear that they exclusively furnish the Brazil- 
yarn <>r coumierco, us is commonly slated. According to 
Dr., Bancroft, this article is obtained from a tree with a large 
crooked ijtwiUy stem, the hark of which is so thick, that a 
jboe.lis large as a man’s body w'ith the bark, will not be so 
^ the leg when peelwl; and he calls this species 
C., B«asilctto, a name unknown to botanists: he however 
states that it is called by the natives Ibiripitanga. Now that 
is the name givi'n by Muregnvaf to the C. cchinata, but this 
ail^or savr, nuthiug about the peculiarity in tho bark. One 
atftjborilv however ascribes a particularly thick alburnum to 
ClVchiiuila, but says nothing of the bark. Malto Brun says 


seveiileenth year ho married Cornelia, th« daughter of 
Cinna, by whom he had a daughter, Julia. This connexion 
with Marius and Cinna, the two great opponents of the 
dictator Sulla, exi>oscfl him to tho resentment of the oppo- 
.site faction. By Sulla's orders he was deprived of his 
wifo’s dowry an»A of the fortune which he hocl inherited by 
descent, stnppivl of his oflicc of priest of Jupiter (Flamen 
Dialitt), and compelled to seek safety by flight. (Plut. 
CiPA’ttr, i. ; Suetonius, Ccemr.) Sulla is said to havo spared 
his life with great reluctance, observing to those who 
pleaded his cause, that the youth ‘would bo tho ruin of the 
aristocratic party, for there were many Marii in Ccesor.' 

He first served under M. Tlicrmus in Asia, and distin- 
guished himself at tho capture of Mitylerio (n.c. 80 or 79); 
but his reputation suffered by a report (possibly an unfouiuled 
one) ofscandalouH profligacy during a visit which he paid to 
Nicornrdcs, the king of Biihyniu, In the following year 
iio served under Scrvilius Isnuricus in Cilicia. The news 


thoro are throo kinds of 77iifim or Brazil-wood found in 
Brazil ; but he includes with them the C. Brasiliensis, wdiich 
there is no good authonty for consi<leriiig a native uf that 
country. Bco again refers the sappan wood of the East 
Indies (rtCssalpinia sappan) to one of the. Brazil-woods of the 
iiicrt hunts. Ufioii the whole it appeal’s that we have no 
good testimony .u to what the tree is that yields it; but it 
is probable th i it is the produce of many species, and pos- 
sibly of luf'ir limn one genus, fi/* Dc Candolle and Bpren- 
gol doubt vviiethor the cqnsalpinia echinata is not rather a 
gmhin'lina. It is much to be regretted that travellers gene- 
rally )jnng home lyith them no precise information upon 
sucli points as these ; but for this wo have to thank tho 


of Sulla’s death soon brought him back to Rome, but he 
took no part in the movements of M. Aimihus Lepidus, who 
made fi fruitless attempt to overthrow the aristocratical 
party, which had been firmly established during the tyranny 
of Sulla. It is not unlikely, as Suetonius observes, that he 
had no confidence in Lepidua, and that he had penetration 
enough to see that the time was not come for humbling the 
aristocracy of Rome, Whatever opinion may ho enter- 
laiiiod as to Caesar having very early formed a design to 
seize on tho sovereign power, it is at least certain that 
from his first appearance in public life he hud a settled pur* 
peso to break tho power of the aristocracy, from which he 
and his relatives had suffered so much. After his unauc 


system of education in tins country, under which iiaiiiral 
history is altogether excluded from the studies of young 
men. The host Brazil- woc^ is said to egmo from Pernam- 
buco, where it is called pdo da ruinha or queen’s wood, on 
occount uf its being a royal monopoly, (Macculloch's Diet. 
Com.s 182.) 

CAESAR (KatVop), the (Cognomen or distinctive family 
name of a branch of the lUn^trApus Julian gens or house. 
Various etymologies of thfckpnio have been given by Ro- 
man writers, but they all se^iA ttn satisfactory, and some of 
them ridiculous, except that which connects it with the 
word ctpsaries, properly ‘ the ba|r of the head.’ It was not 
uinniual for the family namef' «Mi'ong the fibmans to be 
derived ficorn some personal peculiarity : oxsSlplos of Uiis 
are Naso, Pronto, Calvus, &c. Tho Julian gens was 
one of the oldest patiician houses of Rome, and the 
bra^h oT it which boro tlie of Cmw deduced its 


cosaful impeachment of Dolahellafor mal-ad ministration in 
his province, he retired to Rhodes, and for a time became a 
pupil of the rhetorician Mclo, one of the greatest masters of 
the art, whose instruction Cicero had attended, probably 
a year or two before Ceesar's visit. 

For some time Caesar seems to have bad little concern in 
public life, being kept in the background by the predomi- 
nance of the arisloeratical party and the succeasftil career of 
Metellus, LucuUiis, Crasaus, and Pompey. About fix. 69, 
being elected one of tlie military tribunes, ho had su^ient 
inttuence to procure an enactment for the toleration of L, 
Cinna. his wife’s brother, and of those of 

who oiler bis death had joined 8ertoriug 
nius.) The following year he waa qumstar m Sfaiit^^iM on 
his return to Rome, he was elected ASdfle for b.c. 
before entering on ofilee befell under some sutpioioici c# 
being engaged in a coQ^acyjtb* kiU eonsub CotUt 
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Tis^uatus^ Wid efl&t a rev 5 w^tion. Whefti^r tltfero^raaWy J^roPffiiyD a piiblic trial on a charge of impiety, only eiscaped 
was a conspira^ ar iiot maj^^doul^ted; Ceefar n by biroWtlw judices or jury. (Cic. Ap. uri Att. i. 12, Sto. ; 

it at toast esiablpSfed* The ofUcoof-i^KjiJili^ K^vo lion.*^x)t\’rii. 43.) From motives of polky Cisosav dui not 

Ca»sar an opportunity of inaSlging his tatvte for inf^thfW break with Clodi us: ho probably feared bis inlluencu, urul 
ccnce and display, by wUie)> at .the ourao tini0ho soeurod already saw that ho could make bil*i|a useful tool, and a 
the favour of tpp peoj^o. Ho beautified the city with publie biujbear to Cicero. 

buildinirs,^, imdtf(ave splendid exhibitions of wild beasts and ||Tlio year 60 bc. wa^ spent by Cawar iu his provintiS^ of 
gJadiat(^i‘ Cemar, who was now five-and»^tturty years of Hispania Ulterior or Southern Spain, where he speedily 
Ojfe, had enjoyed no opportunity of distin|uMiUi{^ himself restored order and liurnotl back to Home before his suc- 
irr^a military capaoity ; while the mure fortunate Ponripeyv cessor cainn, to canvass for the cousulship, The ari^toi'ya- 
^yho fVra« t>«4y aut years older, was spreadinj* his name and ticul party »aw that it was impossible to prevent Ceosar’s 
t^^rror of the Roman arms throughout the East. A fa- election ; their only chance was to give him a colleague wlio 
voiu^aj^o oocasipu seemed to present iuelf in Egypt. Alex* should be a check upon him. Their choice of Bibulus 
under, the king who had been honoured with the name of seems to have been Mtigularly unfortunate, Bibulus was 
friend and ally of the Roman people, was ejected from elected with Cmsar in opposition to Lucceius, with whom 
Alexandria by the citizens. The popular feeling at Home Cmsar had formed a coalition, on tlie condition liiat Lucceius 
was against the Alexandrians, and Cuasar thought ho had should find liie mortey, and that Caasar should gi\e him the 
interest enough through the tribunes and the democratical brnefit of his infiuenco and recoin nieiidation, Tho soberno 
piu'ty |o get appointed to an extraordinary Command m of Caesar's enemies proved a complete failure. Bilmlus, 
Egypt; But the opposite faction was strongly united against after unavailing eflbrts tq resist the iin]HHuosiiy of his t-oh^ 
him, and he failed in lus attempt. The next year he was league, shut himself up m his house, and Cmsar. iu biet, 
more succeasful. By a judicious application of money became sole consul. (Dion, xxxviii. y,) In order lif stop 
among the poorer voters, and of personal influence among all public business, Bihulus declared the augurjt*s uiifavour- 
all classes (Dion, xxxvii. 37), ho obtained the Bonlificatua able; and when this would not answer, he der-larcd that 


Maj^us, or wanlenship of the ecclesiastical college of Pon- 
tifio^^i; placo, no doubt, of conHiderable ernolumont, to which 
an ofi^cial residence in the Suora Via was also attached. 
(Sueton. Ctrsar, 13.46.) This union of civil and religious 
functions in the same person, at least in the higher and 
more profitable places, was a part of the old Roman polity, 
which, among other consequences, prevented the existence 
of a hierarchy with a distinct and opposing interest. 

At the tune of the important debate on the conspiracy of 
Catiline (b.o. 63), Ceesar was praitor dcsignatus (prator 
dect for the fallowing year), and accordingly spoke in his 
place in the senate. He was the only person who ventured 
to oppose the proposition for putting the conspirators to 
death : he recommended their jiropcrty to be confiscated, 
and that tliey should he dispersed through tho dilferont 
munieipia of Italy, and kept under a strict surveillance. 
The speech winch Sallust has put into his mouth on this 
occasion, if tho substance of it be genuine, will help us to 
form some estimate of Coosar » character and his policy at 
this period. The address is singularly well adapted to 
flatter the doifeinant parly, and also to keep up his credit 
with those who were hostile to the aristocratic interests. 
His object was to save the lives of tlie con.spirators, under 
tins pretext of luMicting on them a punishment more severe , 
than tdmt of death. But for (Jalo ho might probably have car- 
ried his motion. According to Suetonius, Cmsar persevered 
in his opposition till his life was actually threatened by tho 
armed Roman Equites^ who were introduced into the senate- j 
house under the pretext of protecting tho senato during their j 
doliboralions. (Compare Pint. Cermr. viii.) Cicero, who was 
then coirsul, and in the height of his prosperity and arrogance, 
might, it is said, by a single nod, have dest4oyed this for- 
midable opponent of the order of which he had become the 
devoted champion ; but either his courage faile<i him, or some 
motive perhaps more worthy, led him to check tho fury of the 
Equites. In the following year, during his prootorahip, Uie 
opi>osite faction in the senate, who were bent on crushing 
Csesar’s rising influence, actually passed a decree (decretum) 
by which Q. Cajcilius Metellus Nepos, one of tho tribunes 
of the plebs, and Geeaar. who strongly supi>orted him in his 
measures, were declared incapable of continumg in the 
eXetoise of tlieir ofllmal duties. Ceesar still discharged the 
judicial functions of his magistracy, till he found that force 
would be used to compel his submission to this illcgtil and 
impolitic act of the senate. The populace were roused by 
this strange proceeding, and Csssav apparently might have 
had their best assistance against his enemies ; but prudence 
for the present induced Him to check the seal of his par- 
tiimns, and the senate, apparently alarmed by this damon- 
atratioA. repealed their own decree, and thank^ hhn for hie 
conduct . 

An aifair happened durtng CieiArs prmtovship 

CjUised w littliLiMindal at Rome. While the ceremonies 
ih honiifef ihySMia X>ea were performing in the. house of 
Cmsatyllpwhfeh only could be presen^ the profligate 

Clodiu^^ntting on £ woman's dress, contrived to ad^ 
mission to these mysterious rites. On the affair being dis^ 
edvaW Oswar divorced hi«®¥ife Bompeia. whom he hnd 
ina^ed after tlie death of Cornelia ; and Ciodius, after being 


they would be unfavourable all through the year. This illo; 4 al 
conduct only tended to justify the violent measures of Ins 
cqjleagiio. Tft affair, though a serious one for the liithvrto 
ddSininant faction, furnished matter for tho smull wits of the 
day, who used to sign their notes and letters irll#he ‘ Coital- 
ship of Julius and CmsoiV instead of naming both consuls 
in the usual way, 

Csssar had contrived, by a masterly stroke of policy^ to ren- 
der ineffectual all opposition on the part of his opponents. 
Pompey was dissatisfied because the senate delayed about 
^mfirming all his measures in the Mithridatic war and dur- 
ing his command in Asia ; Crassua, who was the richest 
man in the state, and second only to Pompey in inlUience 
with the senatorial faction, was not on good terms with Poiu- 
pey. If Caosar gained over only one of these rivals, ho mpdc 
the other his enemy ; he determined therefore to secure t^in 
both. Ho l>egan by courting Pompey, and succeed^Ui 
bringing about a reconciliation between him and Crtissius. 
It was agreed that theic should he a general itinlerstandmg 
among the three as to the course of policy ; that atrl*vomtt0y''a 
measures should bc confirmed, and that Coosar sVw»uhl 
the consulship. To cement their alUanco more closolj^ 
sar gave Pompey Ins daughter Julia in marriage, tlitftrgh 
she, had been promised to M. Brutus. (Plut. Pomp. 47.) 
Crosar also took a new wife on the oci^asion, Calinirnia, the 
daughter of Piso, whom he nominated one of tho con^ul^f ^ 
the ensuing year. This union of Pom|-«y, Crassns, and 
sar is often called by modern wrltt*rs the first triunivirute. 
The effect of it was to destroy tho credit of Pompey, throw 
disunion among the aristocrats, and put the wliole power of 
the state in the hands of one vigoroirtl and clear-sighted 
man, (As to the affair of Vettius [Dioh, xxxviii, P.], see 
CiCKRO.) 

It is unnecessary to detail minutely the acts of Ceesar's 
consulship, which rather belong to a history of Rome. 
From the letters of Cicero, which arc contemporary evi- 
dence, We ]>erceive that the 8enato at last found they had 
got a master whom it was useless to resist ; Cato alone held 
out, but he stood by himself. One of the most important 
measures of Ctesar's consulship Mas an Agrarian law lor the 
division of some public lands in Campania among the poorer 
citizens [for the nature of these laws, see Aorxrian Law], 
which was carried by intimidation. Pompey and Crassn.s, 
who had given into all Ciesar's measures, accepted a pluce 
in the commission for dividing these lands. Ciodius, iho 
enemy of Cicero, was, through 0»<iar'8 influence, and the 
help of Pomi>ey, adopted into a plebeian family, and thps 
made oapuble of holding the offline of tribune ; an event 
which Cicero had long dreaded* ktid fotidly flattered hnuself 
that he should prevent by a ^rnporiaing policy. Clodm:?, 
the next year, was elected k ttfhune* and drove C'icero into 
exile. (Dion. xx|vm. 12, 

The Roman on going out of ofllce, received the 

government province one year. Cwsar’s opponents 
unwisely madBwtiothet^ and; a lost effort against lurlt, which 
only w^suUed in putting them in a still more hutniU.iting 
position: they proposed to give him the aupeiintendence qf 
roads and foi^sts. V atinms, one of his cresdufesv fiorthwMth 
procured a law to be passed, by which he obtained fur (ieesar 
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tho province ofGalllaCisalplna, or North Italy, and inyricum, hod/of 'the auxiliary cavalry under CiM an At the 
for ftvc years ; and the Senate, tearing thtv mights tirtle the provisions which the Aiduihad pro' ieed to 

grant still more, not only ronfirnied the measur^ tonak- thefc%)naoiturmy were not forth cotnitt sentlor 

mg a UKM it of necessity, added the province of Gallia Xrana- the brother of Dumnorix, who was 

alphia. ‘ From this momentV remarks u lively modern frienoiy to Rome, and told him all he ahOit^ his 

writer fSchlosscr, Universal. Imtor. Uebrrsicht^ *the his- brothers do#)le dealing. Divitiacus acknowledged bis bro- 


toiT of Rome presents a striking parallel to tho condition 
of«e French republic during Bonaparte's first canapaigHi 
in Jtiily. ly, both craws we sec a weak republican adminis- 
tration in the capital involved in continual bmils, wT^ich the 
rival factious arc more iiut^rcsted in fostering, than in secur- 
ing the traiK|uillity and peace of the empire. In both cases 
we find a province of the distracted republic occupied by a 
general w ith unlimited powder — the uncontrolled master of a 
territory which, in extent and importance, is equal to a 
mighty kingdom — a man of superior umlerstiindiiig, despe- 
ratt! resolves, and, if circumstances rendered it necessary, of 
feai ful cruclty-'M man who, under the show of democratieal 
opinions, behaved like a despot, governed a province at his 
pleasure, and established an absolute contiol over his soldiers 
by leading them to victory. blood|4t<^d, and pillage.' 

Thp Gallic provinces at this time subject to Rome w'ere : 
Galfla citerior, or Cisalpine Gaul (North Italy) ; and Gallia 
ulterior, or the southern part of Transalpine Gaul, also 
called emphatically ' Provincia,' (whence the modern Pro- 
vence,) ,^hose capital was Nurbo, now Narbonne. The 
Provincia extended from the Mcditerranemi to the Ce- 
benma mountains, and included the inoderr piovincei? 

JI&. Languedoc, Provence and Dauphine. On the N. It 
joined the Itllobrogcs, then lately subjected to R^'me. 
When Cassar, in his (Commentaries, speaks of Gaul, which 
he divides into Aquitania, (^eltica and Bclgica, he means 
the GayJ which was then independent, and w inch he con- 
quered, fl(itclusi\e of the Provincia already subject to Rome. 

Ill MatNch r)8 B.C., while Coeaar w'as still at Rome, new's 
came that the Helvetians, united wntli several German 
tribes, were leaving their country with their wives and 
children in order to settle in S, Ganl, and were directing 
thej.r march upon Geneva to cross the Rhone at that place. 
Csoijfar hastened to Geneva, cut the bridge, and raised a 
'wall or entrenchment between tho Rhone and the Jura in 
order to close tho passage against the Ilelvclians. The 
Helvetians asked permission to pass through the Roman 
province im their way to tho country of tho Santoncs 
(Saintoulli), as they said, and on Cresar's rorusal (hey lo- 
solved to cross the Jura higher iiji into tho country of the 
Sequani (Franche Gomt6), with wliom tln-y entered into 
nogotialionb to that cflcct. C'aesar, foreseeing danger to the 
R('uiun province if the Helvetians succeeded in settling 
themselves in Gaul, resolved to prevent them at all risks. 
Ho left his lieutenant Labienus at Geneva, wuth the only 
legion he had in the province, and hastened back to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, where he raised two frcsli legions, and summoned 
three more which had wintered near Aquiloia. Wilh these 
five legions (about 30,000 men) he took the most direct road 
to Gallia ulterior, #*r^,^siiig the Alps by Occluni (Exilles, 
bctw'cen Susa and Briainjoii), and marched through the 
pr()\ inoc to the country of tho Segusiani, the nearest inde- 

i KMidcnt Gauh-ih people, w'ho lived near the conlluenco of the 
thone and ;u' Arar (the Saone). Tho Helvetians mean- 
time havuv; crossed the countrvof the Sequani had reached 
the Arar, which divi<led the Sequani from theyLdui, a con- 
siderable nation of Celtic Gaul, wdio extended from the Arar 
to llie Ligeris, and who were friendly with Rome. The 
Ail'Uii applied to Cte.sar for assistance. He watched the mo- 
tions of the Hchetians, and having leornt that three-fourths 
of their number had crossed the Arar, he marched at mid- 
night wilh three legions, and fell upon those W'ho still re- 
mained on the E. bank w ith tho baggage, and killed or 
dispersed them. These were the Tigurini who, about 50 
years before, having joined the Oirnbri, had defeated and 
KiJJcd the Roman consul J... Cassius. Ca-sar crossed tho 
Arar in pursuit of the Helvetian main body. After a use- 
less conference between CfiWiarund old Divieo the Helve- 
tian leader, the Helvotiam cpiitinucd to advance into tho 
country of tho Aidui, and^^jlgillesar after them. Caesar's 
( iivvilry, 4000 strong, composed of Gaulish horsemen raised 
ill the Provincia and, among the A^dui, had the worst 
in an engagement against 50t* Helvetian hodmen. Caesar 
discMvei^d that there w as a party hostile td^oine among 
the Aidui, at the heaa of which \tas Dumnorix, a young man 
of grout wealth, influence, aq^, ambilicn, who secretly fa- 
voured tho Hehctians, although he ktftually commanded a 


tiler's fault, and obtained his pardon. Wi find afterwards (Pe 
Bello Gallico, V. 7.) that Dumnorix continued in bis heait 
hostile to th#^>mans, and at the time of CsoAar s first ex- 
pedition into Pptain refm^pd to embark with his auxiliaries, 
left Caesar’s camp, w^as followed, overtaken, and put to death. 

The mov|menU of the Helvetians through tli#l^untry 
the Aid ui must have been very slow and circuitous, for We' 
find that Ccesar, after fallowing them for a fGa'ihight, was 
about 18 miles from Bibracte (Autuu), wliich Is not above 
80 miles from the most distant point of the Arar where they 
could have ciosscd. Cmsar, wlio had now only two days’ 
provisions left, gave \\p the pursuit, and took the road to 
Bibracte the principal tow ii of theAhhu. Tbellclvetians, mis- 
taking this movement for a retreat, turned round ^nd Ibl- 
lovved the Romans. Censar halted on a hill, formed bil^ four 
old legions in throe lines half-way up tho hill, and placed in 
their rear higher up the two new legions, as well as the 
auxiliaries. Tho baggage he usscmhled and entrenchwl 
on the summit of the lull. The Helvetians, wborn 
on this occasion calls Gauls, fur they were in fact a Celtic 
race, having left all their baggage, w'aggons, and fatnifies 
in one spot, cluseil their ranks and formed their phalanx, 
repulsed Cmsar s cavHlry, and advanced to attack his first 
line. Numbers wore vastly in iheir favour. Ccesar, having 
dismounteil, .‘•ent away his own and all the other horses, to 
preclude all hope of fliglil, and having harangued his men 
gave the signal for battle. Tho legionaries, from their ele- 
vated position, threw' their javelins with great force upon the 
advancing Ilehelians, and having disordered their phalanx, 
rushed sw'ord in hand upon them. Owing to the close order 
of the Ilehotian ranks it happened that, in many instances, 
the Roman javelins transfixed two shields at once, so that the 
hcsircr> being unable to extricate one from the other, were 
obliged to throw tlieir j>biehls away and fight unprotected. 
At last, covered with wounds, the Helvetians lotircd tovi ards 
a inonntam a mile distant. The Romans followed tliem, 
but were attacked in llnnk by the Boii and Tulingi, 15,000 
.strong, who lonued the Helvetian roui-guard. Cmsar or- 
dered Ins third line to face about and repel these now ene- 
mies, vvlnle the other two were engaged agamst the Helve- 
tian main body who had halted and rrturned to the charge. 
This double figlit lasted from noon till sunset, during vvliich 
time none of the Helvetians were seen to turn their hacks. 
They withdrew' at last, one part to the mountain and tho 
rest to their baggage, where they continued to fight despe- 
rately behind their earls during the night, till they v^re 
nedtrlyall killed. The other part, hi the number of 130,000 
individuuls, moved oft' during tlie night, and marching in a 
north direc tion arrived in the country of the Lingones 
(Langres) : the Romans were unable to follow them, being 
detained three days on the field of battle in attending to 
their wounded and burying their dead. 

In tlie Helvetian ramp vverei'ound written tablets con- 
taining the muster of the dilVerent tribes which composed^ 
tho emigration, to the number of 368,000 individuals, uf 
whom 92,000 were fighliiig men. Cmsar says the tablets 
wore written in Greek eharacters : it has been supposed by 
some that they were Etruscan letters somewhat resomhling 
the old Greek, and ptuhaps introdueed into Helvetia by the 
Rhmti or Rasena, an Etruscan people. 

After three days, Cmsar marched in pursuit of tho Hel- 
vetians, who throw themselves on his mercy. Cmsar 
demanded their arms, hostages, and the surrender of the 
slaves and other fugitives who hud taken refuge among 
them ; and they were ordered to return home, and cultivate 
their lands. The Boii alone, distinguished for their bravery, 
were allowed to remain among the i^clui at the request of 
the latter. A part of one of the Helvetian tribes, pagus 
Verbigonus, GOOD in number, having marched off in the 
midst of the confusion and darkness of the night, and taken 
the way towards tho Rhino and Germa|y.; were pui'sued 
by Cmsar's order, brought back and ‘ enemies,'' 

wluoli then meant that they were eUher^^Mliyjflcatlror sold 
as slaves, Tho Helvetians, who rcturncfWorhe, \ve% tnus- 
tered by Cmaar, and found to be 110,^00 iudiridiittli, misiV, 
women, and children. 

Coos'tr says that lus principal object in sending tho VLeh 
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Vetljiu to prevent the German$ beyond the Rhine 

fironr ocoupyitig their country and becoming formidable 
neTghbotire provmeen. The repoi^ of Ci»»ftr's 

^ victolry spreac^BpQy through ell Celtic Gaul, the various 
tribei ^ whiS|^!|^gan to look u|» to him as^ their arbito'l' in 
their internal dift'erencea. The ^Edui oomplained to him 
that Arioviiitus, a powerful king of tho Germans, being in- 
vited lity the Sequent and tho Arverni, between whom and 
the Md\xi there was an old rivalry, had crQM||, Uie Rliine 
some time before with 15,000 men; who had |p{|irwards in- 
creased Ut 120,000, had defeated the A^dui and their allies 
in a great had occupied several provinces^^ Gaul, 

exacted ho£t%es of them, and was in fact opprming the 
country^ The Gauls described the Germans as an athletic, 
fierce, and formidhble people. Cmsar, who, during his con- 
sulship in tho previous year, had induce<l the senate to 
acknowledge Ariovistus as a king and friend of Rome, now 
sent lOrhim requesting an interview which tho German de- 
clined. Ceosur then required him by message to desist from 
bringing over tho Rhino fresh bodies of Germai#, and from 
niolestii>|g the Aidui and their allies, who wore neighbours to 
tho Roman Province, and to restore their hostages. Ario- 
vislus replied that us he had never dictated to tho Romans 
4, wliut use they should make of their victories, he would not 
ho dictated to by them ; that the .^dui were his tributaries 
by forct^of arms. Ceosar, learning that other Germans, 
and MTticularly the Suevi, a powerful nation, were ap- 
proaching tho Rhine to join Ariovistiis, determined on 
attacking him. Hu occupied Vcsonlio (Bc3an(;on), a 
stroi^ town of the Sequani, before Anovistus could seize 
It. The fearful reports of the Gauls about the Germans 
sjircad alarm in Csosar s camp, especially among tho young 
olUcers, militai*y tribunes, priofccts, and others, accustomed 
to tlie luxuries of Rome, and who had followed Caesar out of 
pcrjioniil friendship (I. 39). Skulking in their tents, they 
lamonled Ihuir fate, and were busy making their last wills. 
The panic spread to the veterans, and Csosar was told that 
It would he impossible to advance farther; that the roads 
were impracticable ; that no provi.sious could bo collected, 
anil, in short, that the soldiers would not follow him if ho 
raised his camp. Having assembled the ofiicers, he told 
them that it was not their business to discuss tho measures 
and orders of their general, ridiculed their fears of the 
Germans, since the Cimbri and Teutoncs, the most for- 
midable of that race, had been defeated by the Roman 
arms, and signified to them that he would raise the camp 
next morning, and if they refused to follow him, would 
march forth with tho tenth legion alone. This was Cscsar's 
favourite legion. This harangue had its full clTect, and 
Cmsar marched from Vesontio to meet Ariovistus, After 
a fruitless interview between tho two chiefs, which is gra- 
pbically described by Caesar, Ariovistus arrested and put in 
chainiiH^alcrius Procillus, Ccesar's friend and confidential 
interpreter, and Mettius, wlto had gone to the German camp 
to renew the negotiations. Cmsar prepared for battle, but 
Ariovistus remained in his camp for several days, because, 
as Cmsar was informed by the prisoners, tho German matrons 
had declared that their countrymen would be losers if they 
fought before the new moon. Accordingly the Roman 
general determined to make the attack. The Germans came 
outi^^and formed for battle in phalanxes by order of nations, 
the^Pofudes, Marcomatmi, tho Trihocci, the Vangionos, the 
Nemytes, tho Sedusii, and the Suevi ; and they placed their 
waggons, baggage, and women in a scmicLitdc behind them 
so as to prevent escape, Tho signal being given, both 
armies rushed to the encounter ^Ith such rapidity that the 
Romans had not time to throw their javelins, and at once 
resorted to their swords. Crosar, perceiving that the left of 
the enemy was the weakest, commenced the attack on that 
point; many of his soldiers went up, and, grasping the 
enemies’ shields, tried to sndttch them away. Meantime 
the German right was pressing hard upon the Romans, who 
wer^ much inferior ia numbers, when young Crassus (tlie 
son of Licinius)^ who commanded the cavalry, moved the 
third or rear line obliquely to the support of the left, and 
thus recoyered the advantage. The Germans gave way, 
and towards Rhine, which was 50 miles djstanc©, 
being pursued bvJMhEr’s cavalry. Many fell, some swam 
across the and Ariovistus atnotig the mt, 

passed it ijfelli>a®^^®novistus'8 two wives and one daughter 
were the another daughter waa tak^. 

Valerius Procillus and Mettius were both rescued, to the 
great satisfaction of Csesar* 

n«.354. [THE penny 


Cmsar, having thus terminated the campaign, hut hi$ 
troops in jfcbi^-quarters among tho Sequani, ^5id himself 
Crossed to Citerior or Cisalpine Gaul, to hold the 

usual courts for the administration of justice and’ tho civil 
business of the province. ^ 

The campaign of 57 B.c, was against the Belgic Gauls, a 
powerful race of German origin, who had been long settled^ 
the country between the Rhine and tho Sequana (Seii^ 
Alarmed bv the advance of the Romans through Celtic Gaul, 
the Bclgqj^ad, during the winter, formed a confederacy, and 
^prepar^ iheuisclvcs for resistance, Cmsar, with the usual 
logic of conquerors, found in these preparations a pretext for 
attack. He raised two more legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
proceeded at the beginning of summer to his camp in the'’ 
Sequani. He then •advanced with eight legions, and in fif- 
toon days reached the country of the Ucmi, the first Belgio 
people on that side. , The Reini made their submission, 
and gave him every information concerning the extent and 
the strength of the confederacy, which amounted, ihoy said, 
to 300,000 fighting men. After crossing the river Axonii 
(Aisne), Cmsar fixed his co^lp on the right or furthest bank, 
and fortified it with a rampkyt 1*2 feet high and a dilcli^S 
feet deep. The Belg» meantime besieged the town of 
Bibrax (Biilvro ?), belonging to the Rerai, 8 miles from tho 
Roman camp. CoBsar sent to its relief his light troops, 
namely, his Numidians, the Cretan archers, and tbe Ba- 
learic slingers. ^ho Belgce, raising the siege, advanepd 
tow|^8 Cscsar's nimp, and made some demonstrations, but 
Csasw kept quiet m his entrenchments, and the Belgio ^ 
broke up for want of provisions, and resolved td*fight each 
in his own terntory. After subjecting the Suessioiujs, the 
Bellovaci, and the Ambiani, Cmsar marched against the 
Nervii, tho most powerful of the Belgio nations. A despe- 
rate battle was fought on the banks of the Sabis (Sam- 
bre?), in which tbe Nervii actually surprised the Roman 
soldiers while in tho act of traoing and entrenching their 
camp, and before they had time to form or put on their 
helmets, Coosar’s cavalry, auxiliaries, servants, drivers, and 
followers of the camp all ran away, spi-eading the report qf 
the defeat of the Romans. CsBsar hurried from legion to 
legion, encouraging the men. and finally succeeded in ro- 
establishing owler. The tenth legion came to turn the scale*^ 
The Nervii fought desperately to the last, and their natfon 
and name, says Cmsar, were nearly extinguished,^ qn that 
day. It was reported that out of 60,000 fighting ra||Nonly 
500 remained. The women and children suctl for mercy, 
and CsDsar restored to tliera their territory and towns. Tho 
Aduatici were the descendants of a body of Cimbri anil 
Teutones, who had settled towards the coiitluence of iho 
Sabis and the Mosa. While on their march to support ^ 
the Nervii, they heard of the total defeat of ibcir allies, ^ 
upon wdiich they retired to a strong natural hold, where 
they were regularly hchieged by Cmsar, who formed aline of 
circumvallation. When they saw the moveable towers and 
the buttering ram approaching thoir walls, engines of which 
the Gauls hud no idea, they sued for peuci^ Cmsar required 
them to throw their arms outside of thoir ramparts. Tliey 
did so, but concealed one-third of them ; they then opened 
their gates and mixed with the Roman .soldiers. On the 
evening Coosar withdrew his men within his lines, but at 
miduight tho Aduatici came out in arms and attempted to 
scale CoDHar's entrenchments. Being repulsoil with great 
loss, their place was entered the next day, and the people 
were sold as slaves to the numlier of 63,000. 

Crassus, being detached by Caesar across tho Sequana into 
Western Gaul, received tho submission of the Aulei-ci, 
UiieUi, and Veneti, and other maritime people on the coasts 
of the ocean ; and as tbe season was growing late, the army 
went into winter- quarters in the country of the Camutes 
(about Orleans), Turonea (Tours), and other parts of ceiitial 
Gaul. Cofsar set off, according to his custom, for Cisalpine 
Gaul, 'Where his friends flocked from Rome to congratulate 
him on his successes. Tho senate, on receiving from the 
victorious general tho usual ofll^^ letteri^r ordered liflccn 
days of public thanksgiving ^ tlm gods, a period never 
granted before for gny other, ^ ^ ' 

CfiBsar’s third cau^ign, 56 was against the Western , 
Gauls. Crassus, w^^ wintarthfi[ with one legion among 
tho Andos (AnjQU)flbnt tribqnesi^ and other officers to the 
Veneti (Vannesflfa Biitaritiyj and other people on the 
Atlantic coast to ask for provsiions. The Veneti, a power- 
ful commercial aea-faring who had numerous ships 

in which they triwled^ith »«wn and other eowtines* 
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having recovered from the alarm of Cteaar’s conquests, ar- 
rested the ofticers of and refused to ^ivq them up 

mitil their own hosta^s were restored. AU 'ifie neigii- 
houring maritime tribes made common cause with the 
Vcncti, Urosar immodiatej^ ovdonMi galleys to be con- 
structed on the Ligeris (IjSirc), and sent also to collect 
^ 1^8 on the coast of the Ihctoncs and Santonea (Poitou 
i^pi Saintongc), who were friends with Rome. He directed 
the fleet 40 attack the Veneti by sea. while he marched 
against them by land. He exclaimed loudly lurainst the 
breach of treaties, and tlio arrest of the Roman omeers after 
the Veneti had made submission and given hostages, while 
he acknowledges in bis ‘Commentaries* that ho w^as afraid 
"other nations would follow the example — ‘ Knowing that it 
is the nature pf all men to love liberty and hate servitude,’ 
Tills was a critical lime for the Roman gcuieral, but bis pre- 
sence of mirtd never forsook him in diflicultics. He sent Ca- 
bienus towai^ the Rhino to watch the R lgians and Ger- 
mans, CrasPllS into A<|Uitania, gave the commaiul of the fleet 
toDecirnus Brutus, and hniiself marching against the Veneti, 
took several of their towns on the coast. But he soon found 
ih^t by means of their ships they easily moved from one 
point to aiiotlier, and that the only way to conquer them 
eflbctiially was by sea. The ilescnptiou of the ships of the 
Veijcli, their naval tactics, their habits and mode of life, is 
one of Cmsar’s most interesting sketches. [Btiktvcne.] A 
grpat nnvul battle, winch lasted all day, fsjjded with the dc- 
striietion of the fleet of the Veneti, to thc®tiniher of ^bove 
200 ships, C’cov^r, determining to strike terror itdo the 
neighbouring people, put to death all the senators chief 
men of the Veneti, and sold the rest as slaves. Tht- Unelli 
(in (he iieighhourhood of ("herbourg) were likewise con- 
quered by Titurius Sahiuua; and Cnissus dcfe.ated the 
Aqiiitaninns, though with considerable difliculty, and re- 
<*oivud hostages from various Tubes of that romofo region. 
Cmstir hunsi'lf marched against the Moniii and Menapn 
(Boulogne, Calais, ike., and further to the N.aud K.), hut 
the rainy season setting in, tlui soldiers could no longer re- 
UUitYi under teiils; and accordingly, after ravaging th<‘ cMuin- 
tiy, he placed his troops for the winter among the Aiilerci, 
l.exovii, iicc. (Normandy). It would appear by the following 
book, iv. G, that he went aw usual to jiass tho winter m 
NoHli Ttalv. (Compare also v. 5'l.) 

The following year, 11 . c., l^>mpeius and ('nissus being 
con^ulfetwi) German trilx's, the Usipetos and tho Tenclilen, 
being harassed by th<^ Suevi, crossed tlie Rhino nc.ar its 
moiitJi into tho country of tho Menupii, bot\recti tbo Mosii 
and tho Scnldis (Srhtddt). ('u'sar giV(*s an interesting ac- 
count of the Suevi, tin* principal (fcrmaii nation with which 
the Romans Wfn*o then acquainted. Being resolved to 
cheek any disposition on the part of the German^, to cross 
tlu! Rhine, he .set olT for the army earlier than usual. He 
found, as ho suspoett'd, that .se\eral GauliKh nations had 
an undor^itanding with the Cjormaus. The Usipetos sent to 
ash perinissiori m settle in Gaul. Ca-sar ansWiTed that 
tliere was no vat^t tihicc in Gaul for fresh eniigiants, but 
that if they cIuj^o to settle among tlie Ubii on too bunks of 
the Rbme, xvlio wore themselves at war witli the Suevi, he 
would employ his good offices for thi; purpt»se. While iie- 
gotiatiogsi Wi^o going forward, Caesar’s Gaulish cavalry, 
.'>000 strbng, was suddenly attacked near the banks of tlie 
Mosa Ir, suo OerTiian borsenicu, and, as usual, routed. The 
next da> a number of German chiefs and elders came to 
Ca'sur s camp to apologize for the affray, (im.sar arrested 
them all, and immediately niarched against their <'.amp, 
uhich being thus surpiiscfl and unprepared was easily cn- 
IcrtMl, when the Romans made a dreadful earnnge of the 
Germans. Tho survivors lUnl as for as the e-m(luenco of 
the Mosa and the Rhine, where most of them perished. 
This was the action about which Cuto exclaimed so loudly 
against tVsar in the Roman senate. 

Tho Ubn lieing annoyed hy the Suc\i appealed to Ca*sar, 
and offered hija boats to cross the Rhine. Declining this 
offer, he constnlillted a bridge by means of piles driven in 
the bed of the riWf , ^ minute description of 

UilS^Jrocess of thi||Bd<ge (iv, 17), Tlie bridge wnn 

hnisbed in < ten da^ VhewlSwsar majehed across, ravaged 
the coUtitry of the Slieaifi5ibri+ agd re-us^ed the Ului by his 
presence.^ Hearing that t^d^ijevi haa jpcmbl«‘d all tlieir 
forces in ^he interior of flielr, country, anff considering ‘he 
had done all that the honour and interest of Rome re- 
quired,’ he rc-crosadd thbj^ine after spending 18 days on 
Gorman ground 


He next made his first expedition into Britain (&>f which 
see BttiT4jj|priA). On his return ho cn^tized tlwMorinh who 
had attatsKed some of his his troop# into 

winter-quarters in Btdgie Gaul, anC theih Impaired to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, as'^ufiual. In this year CB&mr i period of go- 
vernment was extended for hvo yhurs moro h|r a Senatus 
Consultum. 

The next year, 54 B.c., Caesar, after making an evurtion 
into lllyricum, which formed also part of hU governtneut, 
returned mthGaul, whqyC he had ordered a licet to assemble 
at Portua Itiua (between Boulogne and Calais) % a upconcl 
.attempt upon Britain. Mgamime he visited tjrfTreviri^ the 
most powerful nation in oavalr> of aU Gaul. ® dispute had 
arisen between Inducioniarus and Cingetot^iXr^aliim the su- 
preme authority; Crosar, knowing Cing#forix to be" well 
disposed to the Romans, supported his claims. This (ook 
place just before the expedition to Britain. On bis^^turu 
from Britain he rojinired to Samarobriva (An|icns)^ V^here 
he held a council of the Gaulish deputies. ^ On account of 
the bad harvest and scarcity of provisions, he wa^ obliged 
to disperse his legions in various parts of tho eoii|i^ fur tho 
winter. This proved nearly fatal to the Roman afhis. He 
him&clf remained in Belgie Gaul to see his legions properly 
quartered. A fortniglit^nly had elapsed when tho febu- 
rones (Torigres), excited by Indnciomarus, revolted <n<l 
altaekod the camp of Titurius Sabinus and L. Optta, who 
had one legion and live cohorts with them. Ambiori^, king 
of tho Kburoncs, alarmed Sabinus by telling him that the 
whole country was in arms, and that tho Germans wore 
coming. Much against (JoUa's opinion, Sabinus resolved 
on retiring towards the next Roman garrison, which was 
exactly what Ambionx wished. The Romans were at- 
taiiked on their march by numerous forces, surrounded, 
and all cut to pieces. Ambiorix, elated with this siicccss, 
next attacked tlie camp of (Quintus Cicero,^ brother to tho 
orator, who was staiionod with one legion m tho country 
of the Nervii. Quintus made a brave deftmee. After 
several days’ siege, the Gauls throw combustibles into tho 
camp and sot fire to tho huts of tho soldiers, which were 
thatched aDer the Gaulish fashion. At the same time the 
Gauls advanced to scale the ramparts. But the legionaries 
stoorl firm at their post, and Gmsar, having |ii last received 
news, through a Gaulish slave, of the danger of his men, 
marched with two legions to their relief, dol'eatod the Gauls, 
and entered Cicero’s camp, where he found not. one-tenth 
of tlie sfildiers free from wounds. Ho pmSsod Cicero, iio 
praised the men, he spoke of tho catu'^trOpho of Sabinus 
and Cotta as a consequence of imprudence, and a lesson to 
other commanders. He then resolved to pass the winter in 
Gaul, and .stationed himself with three legions at Samaro- 
briva. liiduciomiu'us, having attacked Lahienus, was de- 
feated and killed. 

The following year, 53 b.c., which was the sitth of 
Caesar's government, syinploms of general disalfeclion 
Tnaniii'sled lliemaelves througliout Gaul. The people had 
been overawed but not subdued. The harshness and ra- 
pacity of the conquerors mado tho Gauls wish to shake otf 
tho )i>ke ; hut all their attempts were detathed, partial, and 
not comlnned, and they failed, after giving, however, full 
employment to the Romans. It ,wb 8 a year desultory 
though destructive warfare. Ccesar’bhtaintxl of ^oijp^py 
the loan of one legion, and had recruited two legiopB.j|(roro 
in the Cisalpine provinco. He had now ten legions ($((,<11)0 
men) under his orders, which was considered a very large 
Homan army. He first defeated the Senoncs, the Nervii, 
and the Menapii : the Treviri were defeated hy Labieniis. 
Oaihar thou crossed the Rhine again from the oauntry of 
the Treviri, having constructed a new bridge a little below 
the former one. He expected that the Suevi would attack 
him, but that, wary people withdrow inland to t^le entrance 
of the great flirest called B^bnis (the Harz ?), which lay 
between'their territory and that Cherusci, and there 

waited for Cmsar to advance. But the Roman avoided the 
snartj, and withdrew hi.s army aero*# the^ullhine, leaving 
part of tho bridge standing for a Aiture occasion. He then 
marched a^ainiit Ambiorix and the ‘Eburones, who did not 
wait for him, but took reftige in the ftnd marshes, 

where they kep^ up a parlizan or gu^^fiffllprarfare, Ckesar 
ordered the country of the Eburones ii^^oroughly devas* 
tntqd, and invited the neighbohl'^ "^hes, Ge^sins and 
to assist in the work of iiiifinction. Oh® German 
tnhi^ however, tho Sicambri, who had crosS^ tho Rhino 
for the purpose of booty, thought it expedient to til# 
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n o# Quietus Oio^o, which they (had nwly forced. 

iorix e$ew^» m^withatahding all ende^Mrs to aoi/e 
him ; but of death waa passed a<;aitiBt Acoo, the 

leader of the previous Revolt of the Seno#les. His jiccom- 

g lieea, who had etwaped* were biuiished. - Having put his 
sgions to winter among the Troviri, Lmgones, and So- 
ndnea, Cassar repaired to Cisalpine tJaul, 

The disturl>anoes which occurred at Home in consequence 
of the murder of Cloflius inaddf'jpmsiiir tiiri# llis nttenti(»n 
tofWarda^i^t quarter. lie raised troops in every part of the 
GtBalpipe^pJvince. These rumours spreading among the 
trfins^AjUmir,(3anls, exasi)erated^ as they were by^he execu- 
tion < and Crosars fearful vengeance upon the 

Eburoncs, the^ thought iho time w as come for one great 
effort wlulc Cmsar was engaged in Italy. The Carnutes 
began by musHacring all the Romans whom they found in 
the .to\vn#f Genahum (Oilcan^). Vcreingetonx, a young 
man of one td‘ the fust tarnilies of the Arveriii, was placed 
at tho head of a conredeiacy of the wholg of 'Celtic Gaul, 
The BitaViges joined the league, and the /15dui themselves 
waverctlin llioir allegiance, Ciosar hearing tins news, and 
sefing that tlie affairs of Romo had ihrough Poiiipi‘V s in- 
fluence assunu'd a quieter aspot^ set off in tho middle of 
winter (hemnning of 51 h.c.) for the jirovinc-e of ulterifir 
Gaul, repaired lo Narbo, whieb was tlireatiuicd by the 
Gmd#; and having eolleeted sonuj troiqis, crossed the Ce 
henna and Hprinnl alarm tlirough the country ot ihe Ar- 
V‘ruf, who hiisiilv recalled Ver(’inL'‘eion\ to their delence. 
Having tiius effected iiis object of causing a diversion, 
C'oc'sar moved quicUly northwards to the *uainti\ of tlie 
Lmgones, from wIkmicc he W’eiit lunniig tlie'M ^l^nlltes, 
aliacKed and took ^^‘ll:lunodun^In, (nnubunj, and 
(Immrn. A^crcingelorix, in a great <‘onrn*il ot I be chiels, 
ad^i^ed, iis oul) means of Harassing the H onan's, to 
burn and destroy tlic wliolc <*Munirv atouti<l them. I'lii'. 
was executed in llie eouniry (ff the Bitmigt's, tin* village"! 
and towns of which wen* set on 1iu\ cM-ept tin* town *•( 
Avarannn (Bourg<*sK which wms gnrisoiKd l)V the Gaols 
Caisiir hud siegi* to A^alleunl, and took it tiller a mo*,t lua\'’ 
dclemse, when tlH^ Rourin soldiers killed all. obi men. 
women, an^l children, 'idie next siege was tliat o( (h'lguviu 
(near (deruiont, in Aiivei gne), which, after a murdiTous 
attempt to' storm the place, ('iu>ar wa^i obliged to lai^e, 
'i'hrt ..Edui, till tluin the firmest allies of Rome, had iie.w 
thrown off the mask, joined tho hiugne, mashacred tin* 
Romans at Novio<Ianuni (Nevers), and sei/.ed tiie depots, 
the baggage, and the treasurv, which (hrisar had deposited 
there. Coisar s next inovernenL was to Iho nortli into the 
country of the Sonoues, in order to join Labieuus and tin* 
legions under him. The <lefo< lion of the At<lui lendered 
Coj^r's position in the centre of Gaul ^tM’y didicwlt. 
Having effected a junction with l,,nbiemis, he directed 
his march towards the Lingones and the Sequuni. Mean- 
time he was enabled to collt'ot a body of Geiman cav.ih} 
from beyond the Rhine, which was of the greatest service 
to him during the rest of the campaign. Vereingetorix, 
wlio followed Caosar closely, had his cavalry defeated by 
these new anxiliaries of the Romans, upon which he re- 
tired to Alesia (now a village called Saint Reme, ami also 
Alis<^ near Flavigh^ and Senmr, in North Burgundy, ten 
loiguii^s N.W. of Dtjoh). Caosar unmedmioly invested the 
and began his lines of circiimvallutiou. For this cele- 
brated siege of Alosiawo must refer to Gmsar's own account. 
The whole forces of the Gallic confederation, slated at about 
^300,0t>0 men, advanced to the relief of Alesia. Oa'sur 
found himself besieged in" his own lines, having to fight 
Vorcingotonx from within, and the oorifederatos from with- 
out. After a desperate battle, in wliich tb© Gauls penetrated 
into tho Roman cTitretichniM|nts, they wtw-e \i |iist repulsed 
by Csasar, who was weU stJ^orted by liia lieutonant Labio- 
nus. The Gaulish cbrtfedcrates, having sustained a tremen- 
dous loss, broke ttp the camp and returned home, ^Next 
day Verciug^Wo^x usserabled his council ip Alesia^ and 
offefetl to devote himself to save their lives* bv giving him- 
self up to CfBaar, Alesia surrendered, apd Vercingetorix 
nfteirw#trdj^gj3i^)i to Romo. Several years after, Uo 
Walked ttefbrc^W^^umphal ear of the conqtttM'ior ; aftet* 
vfhkh he woe death in prison. 

Tile Adui and'w'.^^emi now made their »ubifhi»akm 
i& and restored 

jiomtrl. After putiing his army into quarters, 
iktped himself at Bii^acte ft>r the winter. This wke thp 
hardest fought campaign of all tho Gallic war. 


C^sw^eig^hth and last carapi|jgn in Ganl, (51 bx.) is 
related J^’Htrtius^ who has continued his * Oomfticntanea* 
by writing an eighth or supplementary book. A/ter tbp 
great but unsuccessful ex^ions of the Gauls in tho pre- 
ceding year their spirit wl® broken, but they stfll made 
some expiring efforts, Cm&ar easily defeated the Carnutes, 
where his soldiers made an immense booU. He had ipprd 
trouble with the Beflovaci (Beauvais), a Bclgit^^ation, who 
at last ^bmitted and gave hostages, all except Guraius, the 
chwf of tho Atrebates, who had once been a friend , to 
Csesai*. He had joined in tho general revolt of the pre- 
ceding year, in consequence of his life having boon at- 
tempted by l^abieims, who sent to him Volusenus Quad- 
nitns under pretence of a conference, bu^in reality with 
ortlers to kill him. During the interviev^ a centurion of 
VoliKsemis’s escort struck Comius anti w^^dod him on 
the head, w'hen rtho Gaulish escort iTilei'p^ed and saved 
Comius's life. From that time Coniius sWorc he would 
never trust hiinst‘ir to a 'Roman. This disgraceful tnuis- 
aiuion, not mentioned hy^Ctesur, is rolalcd by Ilirtius 
GatJ., b. viu„ *23). A., revolt in w estern Gaul was quelled 

b\ Ck Fabius. who subjugated all Armorica Uhitiua, 31), 
Gutruatus, chief of the C’arnutes, who had joined in the re- 
volt, wan taken tt> Ca*sar‘f^ (ainip, whipped w-ith ivxls till ho 
fainted, and then beheaded. Hirtius my a that this in- 
human ael, rtmugnant to ( kTOsiir's nature, M'as forced upon 
hipi h\ the cUmour of his soldiers. (J'ajsar next Ijosieged and 
took U.xelloduiiuni, a stronghold of the Cadurci ((.laboraR^ 
Here (kevars clemency, which llirtius rejicatedly ^tols, 
ihd ihit prevent him fj’om sentencing all the men \\Jio 
liad sban-d in the dtdenee of Uxellodiinum to have their 
blinds elioppcd 1)0 (’a'stir entered Aquilanui, ^he people 
ol wdiudi ga\o hostag(*s. From thence ho icpairod to 
N 111 ho, nnd thi're disriibuted Ins arniv m w intei-fiuorfftrs. 
Me pliu-i'd limr legions onioiig the Helgas, uncKir M. Anio- 
nius, afiei’wanU liie cch'braled triuuiMr, Tri'botiins, Vali- 
Tuns. and Q TuUius Cicero ; two umong the yEdui, two 
among th.e 'Ibirones, nnd two aniong iho Removici'S, pear 
tin* lior.lm'S rii’fhe Alterin'. He llioii visited the i'^rovincMi, 
held tin* <^*nrls, (listriiiiiied rcwaids, and went to winter at 
N«MiieOK*enn.i (Arras), ilieii wit Inn the limits of the country 
calletl Belgium. During the winter he en(le;»vouri‘d id lieal 
Ml sumo measure the" w ounds vv liitdi he had inllictad upon 
the nnforinnule connfrie.s of Gaul. JJe endesmteuied to 
I'oni iliati.* the pnmupai inhabitants bv gieat rewards, 
treated ibe p.et>pif' vvilli kindness, Oslab|isht‘d no tk'W tuxes, 
and by lendcrmg tlie Roman yoke .smooth and light, ho 
siiccLM'dod in (lu('jf)ii'g (Ciul, exhausted as it was by so long 
ami so un/or unute a struggle. 

In till' ^t/^ng, 51 u.c., he setoff for Italy, wlierc bo Was 
receded by all ilie mutuci]);il towns and colonies of liis 
go\einmenl with great rejoicing.^. On lik< return to Belgic 
G.iul lie reviewed his troops, and soon after returflferl lu the 
north of Italy, wheio tho dissensions b^wecii him and the 
beirato had liegnn which led to Iho eiviWar. This vvu.s iho 
ninth and last vear ot Cmsar’s govoiiiniout of the GauU. 

Cefon* the (dose ofhis(»allic campaign, Cmsar had pro- 
bably determmetl not to <hv e-'l bimsetf of the eoinmand ofdns 
army. He tbiued, ami a[)piii'cntly with good roa!»i(,m, that if 
ho wire once in the junver of his eiienncs at his life 

would bo in d.ingi'r, llis connection with Pom])Ay had been 
dissolved by llu? death of JuliJi without any surviving off- 
s))ring, and by the gnnviiig jealousy and feat willi which his 
huectiSh in Gaul and his popularity with Jiis army had filjcd 
all llie uiislociatioal party. Caosur’s object now was to ob- 
tain the consulsliqi a seixmd time, and a sj>ecial eunctmciit 
had been already passed enabling him to stand for the con- 
Kulship in his absence. But Pompoy, who at last was 
roused from his lethifigy, prov ailed upon the Senate to 
require him to give up tho corninuncl of\hc armv and como 
to Home in person to bo a candidate. Coosar, wlio was now 
at Haventia. in his province of Gullm Cisai^iiia, .sent Curio 
to Rome with a letter expreaiiad in atr5% terms (Cbc. /".p. 
ad Div. xvt. U), in whic h fa^ygro poBed to give up h»s army 
and come to tlt«* city, if drai|||^ would also give the 
command of lh 0 ^qpps^ WipR^ he hjiit These troops of 
Pompey comurillkmwo lei^Aa which bad been taken from 
("ajsar; and l^.i^deci‘ee',4# ! Senate were tj^t'igned fttlr 

the Parthian vvSr, but hitfl Aflf illegally nut into tho hands 
of Poxnpey by Marcdlus theoqpsul. The Senat#^ acting 
under iho inlluonce of Poruj^v and Wctellus whose 

daughter Pompey hiA' marrieo. passed a docroo that Csosar 
should give up his army by a certaiu day, oc he wmsidered 
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AB enetDt id the etate. tribiindilif. AnloiiiuB finil Q. 
Ca8j^l,ffthe friends o^’Ctasar, attempted jto oppose the 
measure by their intercesiio, which was perfectly legal ; 
Iwt thfeir opposition was treated with contempt, and thus 
^hoy j^ainod, what they were ptobahly not sorry to have, a 
good excuse for hurrying to Coosar with the news. (Cic. 
j£pi^ ad Div, xvi. 11,) Upon receiving the intelligence, 
Cii^^ar crossed the Rubicon, a small stream which formed 
the southern limit of his province, and directed his march 
towards the south. The city was filled with e^Jnfusion-^oun 
were divided and hesitating — and Pompey, who was the 
commander-in-clnef on the side of the Senate, was unpro- 
vided with troops to oppose the veterans of the Gallic wars. 
Domitius, who had thrown himself into Corfinium to tlefend 
the place, was ^iveu up to Ctesar by his soldiers, who joined 
the invading army. The alarm now became still greater, 
and it was, resolved by the »enuU»rial parly to pass into 
Greece, and for the present to leave Italy at the mercy pf 
CsDsar's legions. Pompey, with a large part of the Sciuito 
ancyiis forces, hurried to Brmwhsiura, whence he succeeded 
in making good his escape? to Dyrrachium, in Epirus, though 
Grosar had reached the town some days before Pompey left it. 

From Brundibiurn Ososar advanced to Romo, where lie 
tn,et with no opposition, The'Bcnate was assembled, with 
duo regard to forms, to pass some ordinances, and there was 
little or nothing to mark the great change that had taken 
place, except Caesar's possessing himself of the public money, 
whieh the other party in tlicir hurry had left hcdilnd. His 
next mov<*ment was into Spain, where Pompey’s party was 
strjufjSr, tind where Afranius and Pclreius were at the lit ad 
of eight legions. After completely reducing this impoilant 
pn>\ince, Cmsar, on his return, took the town of Massilia 
(Marseilitfe), llie siege of which bad been commenced on 
hi^ march to Spam. This antient city, the seat of tlm aits 
and of polite learning, had professed a wish to maintain a 
neutral position between the two rival parties (BpII. Cwi, i. 
:15) and their respective leaders, Wc might infer from one 
passage in Strain), that Marseilles suffered severely cither 
during or immediately after the siege (Strabo, p. 18U) ; but 
miothor passage seems to imply iliat the conqueror used 
his victory with moderation. (Strabo, pp. 180, 181.) 

The title of Dictator was assumed by (3eesar on his return 
to Rome; hut ho made no further use of the power which 
it vvas supposed to confer than to nominate himself and Sor- 
vilins consuls for the following year (b.c. *18). The cam- 
paign of the your n.c. 48 completed the destruction of the 
senatorial party. It is given at length in the third book of 
ilio Civil iVars (where, however, there appears to bo a con- 
siderable lacuna), and comprises the operations of Cmsar 
and Pompey at Dyrrachium (now Durazzo), and the sub- 
sequent defeat of Pompey on the great plain of Pharsalus, 
in Thessaly. Surrounded by near 200 senators, who acted 
like a cqplrolUng council, with an army mainly composed 
of raw, uiidiseiplincd recruits, the eommander-in-chief, whose 
previous reputation was more due to fortune than to merit, 
was an unequal for soldiers hardened by eight years’ 

campaigns, and directed by the energies of one skilful 
general. Tt seems ilifficult to comprehend the movements of 
l^mpcy after the battle. He turned his face to the east, 
once tlie sc' im* of his conquests, but ho had no friends on 
whom he t odd rely, and instead of going to Syria, as he at 
first inten‘!t.'d, he was compelled to change his course, and 
apcordingly he sailed to Pelusiuin, in the Delta of Egypt. 
C-wsai, who had pursued liim with incredible celerity iBell. 
Civil, hi. c. 102), arrived a little after Pompey had been 
treacherously murdered by Achillas, the commander of the 
troops of the youtjg king Ptolemy, and L. Septimius, a Ro- 
man, who had served under Pompey in the war with the 
pirates. Pompey was fifty-eight years old at the time of 
nis death. 


The events which followed the death of Pomi>ey need 
only be rapidly glanced at. The disputCsS in the royal 
family of Egypt aM tho iniorfcrcnce of Crosar brought on 
a ootitest betwaoirrne Romans and the king's troops, which 
en(]|td la a new setUetm^nt of the kingdom by the Roman 
(Sae ^ok Alexandrine war.) Here 

his il^limaqy with Cleopatra, then in her 23rd 
year. Cl^patra afterwal^^ iWlowed h||| to Rome, where 
she was living at thoJtima Ot^iesar’s death [CLKOPATiiAj. 
Early in the following yfthr* 47, Ctesar marched into 
tho province of Pontjis, entirely defeated Phurnares, 
the son of Milhridat^, who had exeralsod gi'eat cruelties on 
^ the Roman citizens in Asia, He reftlrned to Italy in tho 


autumn, of Athens, At'*^Brundisium he was met 

by Cicero CVr. 30), who was to make his peace, 

and had no reason to be dissatisfied wlm his reception. Ort 
his return to Rome, Cnj*>iar was nam^d Dictatji for one year, 
and consul for the following year,'Wl#Ji IjOpidttSf. Diiring 
the winter he crossed over into AfrkJ^ where tlto party of 
Pompey had rallied under Scipio, giiined a complete victory 
at the battle of Thapsus, and was again at Rome in the au- 
tumn of n.c. 40, In the yeftr n.c. 45, Ctosar was sole con- 
sul, and Dictator for Uie third time. During the greater part 
of this year he was absent in Spain, where Cn. 
son of Pompey the Great, had raised a consid^pMe force, 
and w’as in possession of the southern partof.H)jPi|)ijnsula. 
The great battle of Munda, in which 30,00(!i',to«n are s^iid 
to have fallen on the side of Pompey, termifi^tifed the cam- 
paigns of Coesar. Pompey was taken after the baUlo^and 
his head was carried to Cuosar, who was then at 
(Stwille). V " 

On his return to Rome, C®sar was created ^consul for ten 
years and Dictator for hie. On the ides (1 5th) of March, 
M.c. 44, he was assassinated in the senate- house tRftCTtiN], 
After his death ho was enrolled among the gods flSuetpn. 
CV/'.yt/r, <M8), under the appellation of Divos IVLIVS, as ftp- 
pears from liis medals. w 





[Bril. Mui. Actual si*c. Bronze. Weight 3471 graiaa.] 

Cflosar did not live long enough after acquiring the sove- 
rcigu power to rebuild the crazy fabric of l^mun polity 
which he had demolished in fact, though not imform. Hut 
a state which had long-been torn in pieces by opposing fac- 
tions— whoso constitutional forms served rather to cherish 
discord than to promote that general unity of interests 
without which no government can subsist — Wiero life and 
projicrly were exposed to constant risk — could find no repose 
except under one head. A bloody period followed the death 
of Csesar, but the fortune of his name and family at last 
prevailed, and Romo and the w'orld were happier under the 
worst of his successors than during the latter years of the 
so-called republic. t 

The energy of Cinsar’s character— his personal accom- 
plishmcnis and courage — his talents for war — and his 
capacity for civil affairs — combine to render him one of the 
most remarkable men of any age. Though a lover of plea- 
sure, and a man of licentious habits, he never neglected 
what was a matter of business. He began that active ca- 
reer which has immortalized his name when he was forty 
}rars of age — a lime of life when ordinary men’s powers of 
enterprizo arc deadened or cxtinguisjiad. As a writer %l^d 
.an orator he has received the highest praise from ; 

his Commentaries, written in a plain, perspicuous stylftCen* 
tirely free from all affectation, place him in the same class 
with Xenophon and those few individuals who have success- 
fully united the pursuit of letters and philosophy with the 
business of active life. His projects were vast and magni- 
ficent; he seems to have formed designs (Suetonius, CepJt, 
44) far beyond what tho ability of one man could execute, or 
the longest life could expect t|^ee realised. His reform of 
the Roman calendar, under tho direetipn of Sosigenes, and 
his intended consolidation of the th^ &b^t unmanageable 
body of Roman law, do credit to hift judgment. He 
established public libraries, and gave to learned Varro 
the care *of eollectii^ and arranging the hooks. Of the 
eight books of his Commentaries, the last is said to have 
been completed by some ether hand. The three books 
of the Civil War were written by Ortstur; but the single 
books on the Alexandrine, Afpi^ and Spanish wars, 
respectiy^y, are generally attf^tod to another hand, 
though is not at all unlikely that ^®sar left the ma- 
ieriids behind him* He wrote a number of other tbii^s, 
the publication of which Augustus suppress^. Iiie 
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of, tho CorntnentarioB al^ very nun^rotu ; the best 
itft that of Ouiiend<h«*^Xeiden, 1767* 4to* ,, They ha|o been 
frequently transfatejl^into Spanish, French, BnjptshJ^qtch, 
and.,]toUan, The Ureek translation of seven books 
of the Gallic War, attributed to Planudes^i was first printed 
in Jungertpann s edition, Frankfort, 1606, 4to, (See the 
articW Antoninr’s Itin. ; Acta; Augustus ; Pompky.) 

CuBSAEBA (Kajifdpeia),, tU^ -name of several towns 
so called in honour of the R6nian Ceesars. Ceesaf^o, now 
Kesarieh, the capital of Cappadocia (apcording to Stephanus 
Byt.)^ ar in Cilicia (according to Strabo), at the foot of 
IMuount '’A&seus, was originally called Mazaca, (Strabo, 
p. 537X^^Hftrieh is still a^oonsidorable town. Ceosarea in 
J?ijlestlrTOf4d tbfli sea-coast (.4c^^ viii. 40 „ xxiii* 23), the birth- 
place of Eufobius Pamphili, received that name from King 
Herod, in coifnplimoiit to Augustus Caesar: under Ves- 
pasian, it became a colonia and received the name of Flavia. 
Another Orosarca in Palestine, north of the sea of Galilee, 
is distinguished from that just mentioned by the name of 
Philippi ( xvl. 13), having been repaired by Philip 

the tetrarcb* [Danias.] Sometimes a* town received a 
ns^me oempbunaed of both the titles, Cscsar and Augustus, as 
Crosar Augusta, Sar<agossa, in Spain [AuGttSTA]. 

. OvBSlUS BASSUS, a Rot)|an lyric poet, who lived in 
the reign^f Nero and Vespaijiiiti. Persius addressed his 
sixth satllv to him. Quintilian (xi. i.) speaks of him as per- 
haps next, but still very inferior to Horace. The Scholiast on 
Persius (Sat vi. i.) says that ho was burnt with his house 
in an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 

C^SD'RA, or its Greek equivalent ro/i^, (that is, 
cuUtnj^t the two words being rcspeclivoly ilenved from the 
stems Cfzed and teniy cut,) is the name given by antient 
grammarians to the division of a verse into two or more 
portions by a pause or pauses, the position of which must he 
consistent both with the rhythm of the metro and the 
meaning of the^wordn. If in any metro the termination of 
cveiy foot coincide with the teimination of a word, a pakiful 
monotony arises which would soon ofiend the ear ; as in 
the lines, — 

S|iar!ii(i huhtis lungis campu» spl^ndct at horrat,— Bu^, 

Pifpi'Tp^* iliNiiaha, «luliic, divido, (Uarr, — Rtm. 

rea .ul to arriptai Luci miimiuj. Acli. 

This has led some grammarians to hold the opinion that 
the set oral loot of a verse should bo blended together; yet 
this prineiplo might lead to results no less on’ensive than 
tho lines llutt have been just quoted, as may be seen m the 
folloMiiig verses 

.Sole cadotile jUTi’nruK i»]it[ui( iit 

IfoWd (V antvra Karavra Trnaarra rt voxf^fc* t' 

Much tliut has been written about tho (’msura betrays an 
imircuraev, which has arisen from a neglect of the principle 
01 accent. Those who define verses by the mere order of 
tlio long and short syliahles And it necessary afterwards to 
lay down what appear lo he arbitrary canons. Thus a word 
of tliroo long hyilables, such as pronimpnut, might, accord- 
ing to tlic usual doAnition of an hexameter verse, occupy 
any plac e winch did not interfere with tho two short syllables 
of llio AlUi foot. Yet an ear acquainted with the true 
rhythm of this verse would he violently offended by any line 
hegitming w*iih prorumpunt, or Continuo proruinpunt^ 
qr "ffonttnuo nostri jam prorumpunt nhija 7 iips. The true 
bbjeclion to these lines is that the accent of tho word pro- 
which of course falls upon the penult, is incon- 
bislent with the demands of tho verse, which, in the positions 
pom given to the word, would compel us lo falsify the 
accent, and pronounce j)r6yumvunt , [Hbxamktkr.] A 
])art of these dilficultics thoy evade by adiUiig to the previous 
deAnition of the hexameter a canon to the effect that there 
must always bo a emsura^ the end of two ^eot and u half, 
or three feet and a half) wfti the additional {proviso that the 
syllable immediately jireceding tho ccesura mkst not bo a 
monosyllable, Td this canon there are two serious oh- 
joctions beirtdtw its arbitrary character: one that it does not 
exclude proittmpunt from its position in the third exittnple ; 
the other that it lays down a rule which is violated iif many 
of the vprses of theyEneid. The Same neglect of 

accents Ms led tq precisely the same difficulties, in the other 
metres. . ^ 

On the heat plajQei’% the pause in the paHicu\aT oietms, 
see Dactylics, Vinss, Lyrics, lAiitlics, Tno- 

The nante^ of ci^sura or tor Khppat which ^s the 


same meaning) is jh^tlipes given to that portion of a verse 
which* precedes th1e pause. Thus when the pause occurs at 
the end of thejaurth 'foot of tho hwtameter, tllftt ffinrth foot 
being a dactyl; which is common in the Inicolic writers, tho 
four Arsl feet so cut off bear the name of a bucokq ceesura; ' 

(Hcrraanni Ehm, Doctr.T^fetr., pp- 32-37 and 334-343.)? 

CAFBilC ACID, a peculiar vegetable acid existing in 
coffee, from which it is separated by precipitating tbO;j^e- 
coctioii of coffee with a solution of acetate of lead, and the 
subsequent actipn of the subacetate, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and alcohol. 

Cafeic acid separates from solution in alcohol in the stSte 
of brown Iranslucid scales. One of the principal characters 
of this acid is the aromatic odour of burnt coffee which it 
yields by dry distillation ; when the decomposition is com- 
plete, it is dissipated without any residue. * 

Cafeic acid appears to exist in rolfce, combined lime, 
magnesia, alumina, and iron. The alkaline cafeates are of 
a pure brown colour without any admixture of green, and 
by evaporating the solutions they are obtained in tho state 
of brown horny masses. , Lime and barytes water arq pre- 
cipitated of a yellow colour by cafeic acid ; these pre- 
cipitates arc soluble in nitric acid. Cafeic acid docs not 
alter the colour of solution^ of the persalts of iron ; it pre- 
cipitates a solution of albumen, but the supernatant fluid 
has not a slight green tint, which distinguishes it from the 
tannin of coffee. [Coftek.] According to Pfaff, cafeic aoid 
is composed of 

Carbon . . . . 29*1 

Hidrogen . . . 6*9 

Oxygen • . . 64 

lOO’O 

CAFKTNK, a neutral vegetable product oMained jVom 
coAce, and which w’as at first supposed to be an alkalU It 
is procured from the decoction by the action of acetate of 
lead, sulphuretted hydrogen, &c. Its properties are that 
during the cooling of a concentrated w)lution it crystallizes 
in slender flexible needles, which are opaque and of a silky 
lustre ; when they are obtained by slow spontanccus evapo- 
ration, they are long fine prisms, which are tmnsparent and 
hut slightly flexible. Cafeine has hllle taste, but it ia bit- 
ter and disagreeable. It requires 50 parts of cold water to 
dissolve it; but hot water takes up a much larger quantity, 
and on cooling a crystalline magma is obtained.^ is not 
very soluble in anhydrous alcohol, but readily so in alcohol 
of 70 or 80 per cent. In mther and oil of turpentine it is 
insoluble. Acids and alkalis do not combine w*ith or alter it, 
but they dissolve it more readily than Water. Ciifcinc 
readily fuses, becomes transparent, and sublimes without 
residue, and concretes in crystals resembling those of henznic 
acid. The salts of iron, copper, and lead protluce no effect 
when mixed with solution of cafeine. ' i 

According to Pelletier and Caventou, IhiB s^bstanco is 
composed of 

Carbon . • , 46:' 61 

Hydrogen , . 4 ‘81 

Oxygen . . . 27 '14 

Azote . , . . 21*54 

100 

This substance is dislinguishetl fVom most others which 
contafn azote in not putrefying when a solutionis exposed 
to tho air in a warm place, and in not being precipitate^ by 
infusion of galls. / 

CAFFA. [Kafpa.] 

CAFFILA is the term used in Northern. Africa for those 
companies of travelling merchants which in Asia%ro called 
caravans. The order in which they are arranged is ibo 
same, but the caffilas being generally less numerous than 
the caravans, this ordfer is not so strictly observed. 

CAFFRARIA, CAFFRELAND, or more properly 
KAFIRLAND, from tho Arabic word * KaAr,’ which 
moans ‘unbeliever,’ ‘not MussulmatijjWa the name given 
by Europeans to the easterff part of S. Africa, from flic N.E. 
frontiers of the Cape cjotbiiy| about 32** S. lat. to DAlagoa 
Bay, or perhaps to Capa C^imentes or Inhainbane jd 24^^ S. 
lat.’ But the race extends still farther N. 

as far as the ZanKozi Ni of which nro the Makers 

and other genuine negT6» tribes. The natives whom Salt 
saw at Sofala Bay, 20 ^ 6* lat- he conceived to be nearly 
allied to the Caflres. The'vWioui^^Betchouaoa tribes, as 
well as the Makwqens and others to the N«B« of them 
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and the, Damara* on theW^ or Atlantic bet^n 22® 
and SU|^'S- l»Cr are of theCaffie race [Betci^P^anaJ. The 
coxnpKxion of the Caffres varies from a yeirijfwisb brown or 
copper hue to that of deep black, but this last Colour is not 
Jj(iery comihon. The nuso approaolies to an arched form; 
they have thict lips and hair curly, but lea* vrloll^haiulho 
negVoea, iThe Caflro females are among the hanaSomestin 
Africa. 

The AraUfian and other Mussulman traders and con- 
querors who formed establishments on the Mozambique 
ooUltt behtowod the general appellation of Kafir on tlie 
native pojiulatiun, with whose name they were unac- 
quainted. This was especially the case with the coast S. 
of Cape Cornciites, whfeh the eastern navigators always 
dreadeiL .as destitute of harbours and inhospitable, and on 
which tifere fore they made no settlements. The rortuguesc 
who succeeded the Arabs on the Mozambique eoa&t adopted 
the word Caftra and Caffraria for this exlcMit of coast, upon 
which for similar reasons they did not vent me. The name 
has Ji>«en adopted by tlio Dutch and the English also, 
though the natives themselves are unacquainted with it. 

CallVaria, properly so called, extends ftr ub(»iit 6(*0 miles 
along the coast, from the Groat Key Hiver to Dalagoa Hay, 
and inland as fur as the high land which divides the waters 
that tlow into the Indian Ocean, from tliose which Ilnw into 
the Orange river and the Atlantic, and separates the land 
of the CaliVes fmm that of the Kuianiia lloltentols, the 
JBosjesmans and the Betchouaiui Inbcs. It runs m a N.E. 
direction at an a .eirge distance of nboiil 100 miles liuiii ihc 
sea. The eastern or t'aflVe side of tlu^ ridge is mori^ :-l rnpt 
tlian the weatirrn, wdiich sloiies in a sort of taldc-land to- 
wards the Atlantic. CaftVana is a land ol riii;uc<l lulls 
and deop valleys. The following sketch is by Lieutenant 
ISteedman. 

In tfavelling through the Amaponda cour.try (Uctvveeii the 
St. John River and Port Natal), the waggon path lif‘s over 
ail undulating ridge, three or four miles in hieadih, and 
about 800 or lOOOfeet above the level of the sea: nume- 
rous streams aro seen rushing down tlie deep ravines and 
Valleys; the count rv is rugged and hilly, exhihiluig \ alleys, 
ravines, beds of rivers, bush and forijst covering tliedcelivi- 
ties of some of the lulls, v\ bile tlic olliors look hare and red 
from Uieirou ore which they contain. C 'a ffre villages an* si'at- 
tered about, and munerous herds of cattle jiro seen grazing 
in the plains, while tlie lower sides of the lulls exhibit patches 
df imlrivated ground in all kinds of irregular shapes. To the 
eatftward the view is bounded by the Indian Ocean, which 
is just visible on n clear day, while to the westward u high 
ridge qS mountains is seen extending for a length of from 
fifty sixty miles, which separates the country of the 
Tambookios iVom the deserts of the Hosjesmarrs, which lie 
in the direction of the Orange Ki\ei. Hcasis oi' prey are 
not numerous 3 now and then a lion, and more ficqueiiUv 
a tiger, or rather leopard, arc met prowling in the more 
secluded ravinos. Elephants were 'once numerous, but a-re 
now become scarce, except in the large forests m\ t the St. 
John River and Pon, Natal. The hippopotamus i!s fhund lu 
rnoi^t of the nvors, and its tlesh is eaten b) the iiaines. 
Rhinoceroses lurk qhom the thick hushy covert as well 
hymnas of a v.-ry ferocious species. The country aboumK in 
jgame, anleh';*' s. hares, phca.'^ants, and pai'tridges. Then- 
are quail! If -> of -hahtHnis and monkevs, ancialso serpents 
antLoiher lejitMai, Copper and iron ore is fouml in the 
inounlam.s. 

Four principal nations, Hirigiiially of one stock, occupy the 
country froin the frontiers of the Cape (-ohmy to Dalagoa 
Bay, the^W-inakosa*, the Amatimlia, called b> the Dutch 
Tambookies, the Amaponda or Hambo.ia, whom the Dutch 
have christened Mambookies. and the Vatvahs or Zoolahs, 
Bometimes' called Amozoolah, The chief of the Am.i- 
kosa was until laiely the well-known Ilinizu, who resideil 
on the left or K. bank of the Great Kev Itiver. Gaika, 
of hia subOrdit^e ' obieik. re.-icled on the laght bank 
of Koy# nnd mdi*?ocn tlmt and tbe Kclskamma, 
andwljhi immediate hord rs ,^^thc colony. To the N. 
and Amg-tiinba, whose west- 

en|ko8t bpr4^ ojh back territory of the co- 

lony, toWifrda the aoiu-ueaj OfMhtt Zwarl or Black Key. 
Vosani, the ohirf in 18:30, The third 
tribe, the Amapdbftk or dwell eastward of the 

Amatimha, and ett6nt^loh| f» coast towaids Port Natal. 
Their Utnkumkani, or great chief, is,^Hed Fako, and is 
said to.ho powerful ; one of their Buboruinato chiefs, Papa, 


i* the Englishwoman, who was on this 

coast. WCBil ^^flliponda aro said to bt and 

more iridusthouB than the Amakosa and Amatitpl^a ; whilst 
the lattcr|j#vte all the labour of the Ji||}d ^ their v^otnon, tbe 
Amaponda "in on Vyork as wefll as grow 

millet or Calfrc corn, beai^^ pum|ikih:i», sweef piiatoeB or 
yams, maize, and tobacco, Jn thi Amaponda territory a 
small tnbe of mixed Enp>|>ean ahd 'Cufiie blood has been 
discovered, tbe descendatitS of the ci'ew of ^ome vessel 
wrecked on this coast, (Captain Riou's Na?'neiih'^^ ^ 
London, 1 792.) 

The fourth great tribe of Cuffres, and the jlfcRh'eet J 
from the Cufie. is tlie Zoolas dr Vatvahs, ,wj&o'ttn#eV their 
chief Chaka have overpowered, dispersedj dr dptroyevPall 
the surrounding tribes, from King Geor|^*i®ver N* of 
Dalagoa Huy down to Pori Natal, a tract of above 30(f miles 
in length from N. to S* The Orktontalis, who m — 

ravaged iho country near the Porliigueso settlement at 
Dalugoa Bay are Iho same people us the Vatvahs. Tire Vat- 
vahs were urigmally a bmall trihe ; they came abottt fifteen or 
twenty years since from the N., somewhere alnHit bFlKiyQj^<^ 
llu) mouiitain.s \V. of English Kiver, winch tiilis into Dula§<ki 
Bnv. 'I'hcir language is dilJerciit fiom thatol the Ainakosa^s, 
und other southern CafiVe's, and is s:u<l to more' 

adinity to the Sichuami or ^B<'tvhouana laugi3^e. The 
Valvalis aro well accfuaintecl with the use of iron, and some 
of them hav<‘ muskets, winch they obtained from ArneniMu 
tradtrsal. Port Natal, Tlicv arc a fine athletic race: in 
V ar they carry large oval sliiclds of bullocks hide, and an 
umconto or spear, he.sidt‘S a bundle of assagais. Chaka 
brought hi!« warriors into a most stiict state of discipline, 
any devution fiorn which he punished vVifb death. He 
is de.scrihed as sanguinary anil crutd, like all harhariiyi 
con(|uer(>rs : but he n'ccnaul kindly, m Lieutenant 

Farewell, Mr. Fynn, and oilier Engli^hmtitt* ami allowed 
them to setile in Ins dominions near Port Natal, and grunted 
them u large extent of counliy, and men to assist lliem ia 
eultiMiting it. Tlu’ro is an account of their visit to him, 
and of the habits of tin* people, in the appendix to Thomp- 
so»i%i ‘Tiavels and Adventmei^ in iSoulh Africa.’ The 
c-ouniry is ri‘])resented as verv line, rich in jijlture, and 
abounding wil h cattle. The Vatvahs go gimerally naked, 
exci-pr when tliey put on their w ar-dress, consisting of skins 
jound the nnddlo, and leatiiers on tho fepead ; the women 
wear an apron of hide about the middle. Two traders from 
tin- Cape, jMossi.s. Seonii and M‘Ln<'kie, after visiting in 
1827 the tuun ol’ Knncluine in the Moorootzee country, 
cio&scd the n\<T Maii(]UQ, and lia\e)U;d first eastward aiid 
then .‘'on toward, fur ulioiit MO miles, to tlie town of Mala- 
katzt-e, a Zoidali chief, vvfiere tiiey traded to the amount 
of 1 800/. .stci ’.log, ^ 

I'iie irilu-s who live in the lowlands round Dalagoa tjay . 
are said by Captain Ow’cn {Voyages to exjilore the Coast 
of Afncit] to be industrious, vudl-hcliavcd, and J'avourahly 
disposed to trade with strangers. He monttons the arrival 
at Dnlag'ta Hay of a caravan from the interior, consisting 
of looti iKitive.s, with from 300 to 400 elephants' tusks*, and 
a great ijuanlUv of cattle. Captain Owen re|i||pserrts the 
people u^ honest in their manner of <letiling : their prudf^ncli 
will not allow tliem to give their m«l^shandi/e for .•wfr, , 
momentary gratification of rum or tohfiscco ; but they h%,v^a 
great desire for cloth. A .similar observation was 
more than three renturies ago, by Vasco de Gama as totne 
natives whom he saw about Caiie Corrientefi. In tho ‘Nar- 
rative* by the Ime Coplain Boteler, (18J5). are found ilso 
rminy particulars concerning the nuti\es of Dalagoa Bay, 
and tho, so of Inhamhnnc and Sofala, who are all considered 
to h(.‘ ol the Calfre race. 

Of the counti'ias to the N. of j|filngoa Bay we know very 
litilo. The Makwee 118 are known to be in that direction, 
perhaps 200 inilcs to the N.W. ; th<j[Jiv«enntry is a high- 
land, and w said to rise several thoussti^f^t al^ve the^sea. 
The great western ridge which divideg the' \lmrs that flow 
into fl^e Indiau Ocean from those of tho Qariep is dis- 
tinctly seen from Dalagoa Bay, An expedition, under Cap- 
tain Alexander, was to proceed hy sea to Dalttj|tar Bay in 
I8;3r>, and thence to set off for tli^ explote King 

George's Rfver or Manica, and t^S|certain its identity 
with live J^arique of the Mooroolz^Mj^^ to 'jpen, if pos- 
.sible, a Cotfti^tinicatiim wdth the country. Th© 

lUNiructiorts gwen to Captain Alexander are found in th© 
fourth volume of tihe * Journal of the London tjrCographical 
Society.’ 1834. Wo have us yet Been no account ol Captain 
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Dtt(]l«r ^ off in 1 ^34 to explorwpgfhdjM of tlio 

Maj>ooW?3llver» a|ii(J lately returned to C4»e4'o#h. Tlio 
roj^rt to bo ngioHt aatii^faotory* 

Of tlb, iijanoarijia^' habits of the wn^lbern Ctifljrea who 
are hordib# of thOjQape cc>lon 5 % we liave accounts 

from Mvoral lato iraveUors*^Thampii»on, Stoodman, Moodie, 
Heomaj ficc. The wroonnt^ by the Rev. Mr, Brownlee, a 
mhidionarjs who rei^lod sovo^ Hjit eight years among them, 
is perhaps Jhe moiit full and jbitiilectotv, and ia given in the 
HA Thompeon*» * Travels/ ^ Thp government of the 
sort of tdanship aystom. The population of each 
divided into kraals or hamlets, containing 
fmra ten to <^nty families, each family occupying a sepa- 
rate hut. There is a petty cliief in each kraal, who exer- 
cises a kihd of patriarchal authority over the people. A 
j[i|glK^r chiet* rules over a whole district, containing a certain 
nnm'ber of kraals. These higher chiefs are hereditary and 
independent of each other, allhongh they aciknowledgc to 
certain extent the authority of the Urakumkani, or great 
chief whole tribe, whose counsellors they are, and who 

cannot dotiirraine upon any important measure concerning 
the whole tribe without consulting thorn. The chief, like 
rtnost As iatic and African sov^^igns, is supposed to bo tho 
original nossessor of all the land and cattle w’ithin Ids terri- 
tory, l^ms pretended right, ^owever, is stddom acted upon, 
but an ncknovvleclgmeiit of it is retained in tjie custom, that 
HO indivi dual is ailow'od to kill any of his cattle without por- 
inission of tho chief, who claims part ol‘ tho carcase as his 
right; likewise the first fruits of tho season are not tiHowcd 
to be gathered without permission of tho great chief of 
the tribe. The right of individual families to tlie land i^ 

' restricted to tftu pat (dies of ground which they have emdosed 
for cultivation ; all the rest is held in common by the di tlercnt 
families of each kraal for grazing their cattle. The Cuffres 
have no w^^Jtitein laws, but cerlain long-estahlislu’d piinciples 
and usages, any infraction of whicli by a chud' would bo 
opposed liy liis subjects at largo, d'horc is how'cver an evi- 
dent disiK^siMon on the part ol the chiefs to make ihomsfdvcs 
absolute, as Chaka surcmlcJ in doing among tho Zoolahs. 
A grout en|?ine of despotism is found in the Amakira or 
witch docUd*, who acts as a sort of in(pusi(<»r ; and when in 
secret understanding with the chief, serves him to niiiove 
out of the w.'iy or frighten all tlnjse who might have vippo^ed 
him. The unfoiptunale individual necused of wil(dicialt i^ 
put to a (Tfuel de^th, and his cuttle divided among his 
accusers, in other matters the punishmuiU o( death is not 
common, most offences being expiated hv u Tine, excepting 
robbery on lire properly of a chief. Tho CafiVos acknow- 
iodgo the existence of u suprtfme being, for whom they 
.have seveiral names in their language, hut they have no 
of worship, and thcMi* notions of a future hlti are very 
and unsettled. They have no uloU, but have other 
superstitions, believe in witchcraft, spirits, apparitions, 
and they sacrifice animals to propitiate the ghosts of the 
dead. A Caffre swears by the spirit of his father, or by his 


ha, b^eii salteh «iok«n of, and j>robid>ly exaggerated. Tiio 
!»cn tall? uBlight, y 6 bust, apd mttitfbkr, fiiiiii of catr- 
riago, open manly in their manners, and^h^n peasee 
have a readable 'expression of good nature on their < oini- 
tenanoe. xhey bring to market, on tlie hordei>y>f the C« 
colony, tusks, gum, hides, mats, rush i 

a o(«(«iiR*aw emount. As yet tho southern Caffreii, 
unlike their breithren^f tho Bofehouana and other northern 
tribes, hold European cloth in little estimation but are very 
fond of bead^f. €Uid other ornameulk ; they also purchase 
knives, tinder-boxes, and other hordware articles. 

Tho result of the last Caffre war in 1835 has been t(? ex- 
tend the hmits of the colonml territory, from the Keis- 
kamma, the former boundary* 03 settled by a treaty with 
the late Gaika, to the Great Key River, by which a largo 
and fine tract of country been evacuated by^hd Ama- 
kosa, and left at tho disposal of the British autboriliea. 
Another result has been.* that a tribe called Fingoea, who 
wore the remains of a numerous race/ who betfeen ten 
and twenty years hod lived N. of Port Natal, whehoe they 
were driven away by Chaka and thrown for refuge gmong 
the Amakosa, by whom they were treated as bondsmen or 
as a sort of Helots, having claimed the protection of the 
British government, have^en removed from their state of 
boiidagt) and broiiglit intolhe colony, whore they have been 
located, to the number of individuals, lielwcen the 

lower Keiskamuia and Great rish Rivers. The Fingoes 
ai’e spoktMi very favourably of, and may Ix^come veu-y useful 
colonists, and form an etiicient border militia. (Account by 
Captain Alexander on the Caflre war, in the fifth volume 
of ihe Joui'ffa/ 0 / 1 /it: Gf^o^ruphtral Societt/, 183. ■5.),, 

There has been evidently of late years a pressure df tribes 
from the N. upon the southern Caflres, and it becomes an 
important question how the latter are to bo assisted and 
protected against extermination or starvation. HinUa, the 
1 ito Umkimikani or great chief of tho Amakosa* finding 
that the Fmgucs, weary of opjwession, wished to place them- 
Bolves under British protection, began to decimate tlieni ; 
and when Sir Bonjamin D'Urban, the governor of the 
(‘olnjjy, rcmonslratod with him on this act of cruelty, Hintra 
replied. ‘What is all this about? Cannot I fill my dogs 
f ] choose ?* 

AJAI'FRISTAN, a region to the N. of Cabul, bounded 
on iheN.E. h> Cashgar: on the N. by BHdakshafiF^;.jOn the 
N,W. by Kooiulouz ; and on the W. and S. by (.labal • its 
boundary to the E. is not defined, but is said to extend to 
the N. part .of Cashmioe. This region standa at a c^fi- 
‘-ulorahlo elevation, and occupies a part of the Hindu 
Mouuiams, a name somotmiea given to that part of tho 
niiiuila\a chain which lies W. of the N.E. pointy Casli- 
ncre. The height of one of the peaks of the Cosh 

Mountains has been stated at 20,493 feet, and on^thi.'i and 
he heights connected with it, the snoW remains throughout 
he summer, while the thttrrnometer in tib© neai'ost valley 
stands fit 1 13“ Fahrenheit, lliere are nh roads, properly 
peuking, the only travelling being along foot-tracki, which 


chief. They circumcise bojs at the age of twelve or tVmr- 
teen, and the ceremony is attended with coiisidorahle 
solemnit}^ they seem however to have no distinct idea of 
the objectof the practice, or whence they derived it. They 
a decided ^version to svvme-fiosh, and also it is said 
except sbeiU-flsh; accordingly they have neither 
ca noes, not nets, or other implements for fishing, 
hiut" of' the Caffres are homispherioal, and mostly 
from eighteen lo twenty feet in diameter, .and from six to 
aeten feiH high. Poles are stuck into tho cartli, and 
llexible bioughs are twistgd between and arched over the 
top ; tlmy thon are thatch^ with straw, and plastered over 
with clay or cow-dung; a small ajicrture is left for the door, 
which i« made of basket- wmk* Tho fire-p%’0 is in tlio centre 
of the hut, and thot>e is *0 aperture hf let out fbo smoke 
but throUjg^h tho doorway. A ibw mats, coaase earthon- 
wak% pots of manufacture, a rusk basket so closely 

woven liquids, a calabash^ and e bundle of 

asaagays-^^ese constitute all tlie furniture of a common 
httt* Some have milk socks mode of bullocVs hide, 
imd wop^ vessels carved out of soft wood. Titey iH'cserve 
Wir millet j©» ,eorn in pits dug in the ground, like the 
Berbem and Aft icans. The kavees, or cloak 

made of aof^edjdlips the dress of both men 
The fem^we^lpms w petticoat of rowi the , 

toms* an^ a covering over tho^bjpsom ; tnen . 

go naked the beauty of tibe Cafirit mwm j 


.iiv fn;(picntly obstructed by rivers and mountain-sCrcams, 
and ili(».so are crohsed either by Wooden bridges, or by swing- 
ng bridges made of the pliant withes of trees. 

No cultivation is carried forward on, tlie hills, sorhe of 
w'hich «!•« covered with pine forests, while pthers afford sus- 
tenance to numerous fiocks of goats. Tho valleys are 
noMl)^ of stu^ll extent but wiy fertile, and produce abun- 
lant crops of wheat and millet, wilii lAl^ quantitiga of 
grapes, which form an important objeici of cultivation. 
These vall(\vs besides, furnish pasturage for sheep and cattle. 

The people, to w hom the name of Ca|rr|3 or mfidols Jias 
leen given by their Mohammedan neighboursiffind hence 
he name of this region, Calfristan, have no general name 
by which they distinguish themselves* but arc.^l^pht into 
immerous tribes, each of which has a name -peculiar to 
tsolf. Tho only accounts wo have of their <!haractcr.s and 
habits are derived frotn the various tribes of Mohuniracdans 
:jy whom they are surrounded and ||ith some ur other of 
vvhom they are oonstan% at w'ar. thcii* persons tho 
JJaflres are a fmo I’aco qf people, with handsome ^tttres 
lid fair complexions ; distinclion made botv^n dif- 
ferent tribe8*^Qfme of >ho|a am called block Canre^nd 
others white va'fj?pa, is “ peculiarity itMbe 

Iress of the former, trtkifi|^,tbernsp!ves in black goat- 
ikins with the hair tribes wear dresses mde 

of white cotton. ^ ^ ^ 

As regards government, it does not mppetnr that 
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the Caf res ^knowSetl^'imy general head, eaeh tribe losing ties ef 
geverne^n all things by lU owlll^ rulers, Isna ongtfjjji.ng <5 leUrett,^ 
times M feuds with other tribes. Their ho^ile i^lipgs eotlecuoi 
towards their Mohammedan neighbours ore prdm^ly engen« /.lading 
derod by^^be incursions which these are constantly making — 
i# the pi^pos| of carrying oflf the CafFres^as^avea : the 
cagilves thus made fre mostly females, wlff^are much 
•dught after on account of thoir beauty. The hatred thus 
caasea shows its(^)f in many of the custoihs of the people of 
QLfifristan. tJniif thejfehall have si alma Mohammedan the 
men go constantly bareheaded, but after this proof of prowess 
they Ifoar turbans in whicli long feathers are placed, their 
numuer indicating the number of foreign enemras who have 
fallen by the hand of thetwearer. The same infoitilfcBition 
is convoyed by means of bells worn round the waist, their 
numl)0)^ing regulated in the like manner. A Caftre who 
has notalain a Mohammedan is besides not allowed to 
nourish his hatchet during the dance. Peace is sometimes 
made between the'Calfro tribes and their neighbours, when 
they are r<tedy to extend towards their former enemies all 
the, riles of hospitality. Their warlike weapons ate a bow 
about 4j feet long and arrows of reed MOtli barbed heads, 
which are sometimes poisoned. For closer eonllicL they arc 
each provided with a dagger ty^l a knife: recently they 
have begun to adopt the uso m swords and muskets, in 
imitation of tbeir enemies. 

The CafTre villages ai# mostly built ^on the slopes of 
hills, the houses, winch are made of wood, being placed one 
above another, the roof of the lower house forming a path- 
way to tho one above it. One of these ^iUagcs is said to 
contain 500 houses. 

In their religion the Caffros are said <o acknowledge only 
one supreme God, to whom they apply the name of Oagiin, 
but they worship numerous idols, the rcprcsenlative.^ of 
great men of former times, and who uro supposed to inler- 
cede >iiith tho Deity in favour of their wol'^hIpp^'rs. It is lu 
agreement with Uiis account that tho idols of one tnbe have 
no ropututi^ for biinctity with the other tribes. It docs not 
- appear requisite for imparting this sanctity that any length- 
ened period must elapse after the dealli of a man so lio- 
noured, h»coniemponu*ies being willing to puv their worship 
to his elfigy immediately after his dcMcaso, When he dies, 
the Calfrois dressed in his best clothes, and is phiccd upon u 
bier wij^llydns weapons hcsfde him; his male i elutions then 
carry linn about with singing and dancing, while the fe- 
males give themselves U]> to lumontation, after whicli the 
body IB inclosed in a sort ut cotlin and left in the open uii\ 

U^iually under the shade of a tree. 

A OiifTre man procures his wife by purchase, paying to 
her father sometimes as many as twenty head of .cattle, or 
sheep and goats in proportion. Domestic sluNery is prac- 
tised, the sb'vcs being nalivos of Caflfristan, sometimes 
taken in folds with hostile tribes, nnd sometimes being 
orphans of thoir own tribe, it being not uncommon fur the 
^inure powerful men to seize children who arc unprotected, 
and eithtipr to sell them to some neighbouring country or to 
retain- them in slavery. 

The more usual Loil of the people is bread, cheese, but- 
ter, and unlk : they likewise cat beef, mutton, and bears’ 
lleslV. They have a >anoty of fruits, among wliich arc 
grapes, apricot#!^ apples, almonds, and walnuts. They nmke 
three soHs uJ WlmUi Ai^:., red and white, and a kind having 
^eariy the (unsisteuc) of jelli which is very strong: both 
males and females, at'C said to drink occasionally to cxccns. 

Tliy* favourite amusement when they meet togetlier is 
dancing : their music consists of a pipe and fiihor. 

.i^jiveral dialects " alpe Bpoketi by the different tribes in 
Chtffri'iLauMjni there are many words which tire common to 
tho wholb people : the original language is supposed to have 
dcm^pil from the Sanscrit. No estimate lias been 
made of tno numbers of the people. (Elphinstone's CabuL) 

CA'GLIAHI (the Homan Caralis or Carale.s), the 
prin.cipal town of Sardinia, and the residence of the 
rjeeroy, -m iu the ^oUth part of the island, on tho fin 
bay^^lS tne eamc in ' N. lat, and 0"^ 7' E. 

h>ng> >lt ;i».;built pariji ^on eea side, and partly on 
tho<^^ di steep Jgko|pe^part of which u 

the pastio, to^ is divided into 

fovif' dietvicl^ (^leUo, Statgp^pe; Mari|ia, and Villanova. 

Tho popvddtieti WM *17,^W0 {CalendaTio Sarc&>). 

Cagliari is which dates from the be- 
ginning of the Lucifer was one of its 

,^eaiiriest bUhopt, is a unill^rnty^ wit4 the four facul- 
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several 
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wy.nf l 5 ;Pjt )0 volumes t 
fof fm morals, birds of the M 
, . lie Carthaginian pe, ' 
agriouftufiert&d public economy. 

a diocesari-sllninafy, a nub “ 

elementary schools e8t%blMirtr.8ince l^e oatbeciralf 

a large building, rich in Inuilt by the |*isan$ 

during their pussossio#of^Mpiandt \ ore many other 
chimches ; ten convents dl^iroh, ta'o of t^icU i^e Soolo “ 
who keep public schodls, and oi^pf Osped alien, ^ 
an hospital for the sick; an^dur convents of woniirf 
reale audienza or high judiwal^ ^court for tlie 
of the island sits ut C&gUart, sis well as .^NaM^ommercial 
tribunal. Tho town enjoys jgreat municip^»|rijeges and 
revenues. The harbo# is^safe, and large ^®ps find | 
anchorage in the bay. Cagliari is the chief port of . 

dinia, and almost tUe^ly one frequented by foreign ves 

In 1931, 210 ships wared out or the port of Ciigliari, of 
which 159 were Sardinian, 20 Neapolitan, 10 At^trian, 

6 French, 5 Swedish, 4 English, &c. Cligliaif fj^orts 
cheese, wine, oil, salt, flax, hides, and hoi*scg^. iThe i»%, 
portation of foreign goods into Sardinia amounts to abov^^ 
four millions of franc's aniuially. Near Cigliari are 
tensive saline works, in wliimi salt is collected from the sea- 
water. There is a royal manufacipry of tobacco, the tdant 
being culfivalcd in the north piS|Jt 6f the island. Crigllari is 
the head town of an iniendonza or ^Vovince, which includes 
the southernmost part of the island, with a population of 
1 1 2.900. It is bounded on tlio north by the province of Isili, 
on the noiih-OiiKt by that ofLanusei, and on tlio vves't by tliat 
(tflglciies. It is divided into four districts, Sinnai, 

Ouasila, and Silniua. The principal to\vr)[«j(|®dej, Cagliari 
is Quarto, about 5 miles east of Cagliari; plSpulaLion 5000: 
it is Known fur its Malmsey wine^,. There are several towns 
of between 2000 and .3000 inhabitants. Th|0|pit and west 
diBliicts of tho province arc niountainoiis. fet the central 
tract north of Ciighari is a fine and rich plain called Cum- 
piduno, watered by the IJlla and its alllucnt .5. The Dilil 
Cillers the sea west of Cighan. The uvr of the plains is 
taihcr unwholesome in tho summer months, e^ecially to 
foreigners. A good carnage-iqad, lately fmished^ads froiii 
Cagliari to Sassari and Forlo Torres, througjh the vvholo 
length of the islnml. 

CAGLIA'RI, PAOLO, called PACOiaApBRONESR, 
fiom tho place of his birth, was the mOsf'CTlfiSiejit master in 
what may be termed tlie ornamental sty1o|^of. painting. Ho 
was burn at VGrona, in the }ear 15.32, according to Uidolfi, 
but moie probably in 1530. II ts father, Gabriele Cagliari, 
was a sculptor, arid originally intended his son for his ow'n 
profession ; but in consequence of tlie bo) 's determined pre-. 
ferem e for tho sister art, he was phuted under his un- 
Antonio Badile, to be taught painting. He impr 
rapidly, and very curly in life enjoyed an extensive and pro- 
fitable patronage. 

While yet young he vifiitod Venice, where he waH commis- 
sioned to execute some paintings in the chnreh and naonsly 
of St. .Sebastian. The pictures cxeilod universal admiration, 
from the originality of tho style and llw vivu|jly of tho 
de.sign. Commissions for oil puiulings ^«rod iuijpon hitn^, 
and a portion of the walls of the du(‘.ah |||lacc was ul’ 
to him for ombelUKhment. From t^l^i^ne hi.B famu 
wealth increased rapidly," \ j, 

Ho subftefjuently went to Rome j nn<rth the course of his 
life visil^d numerouB tdwiis of his native country, m which 
he left behind him many lasting memorials. He vyas so vVeU 
satisfied with his honours and emoluments ut ho’mf, that he 
declined ucceptiitg tho invitation of Philip II. to vimt Spain, 
and V.onlribul« some works to the Escunal. Ho lived a life of 
uniiiteiTUptedrIaj^n?^a^d success, and died at Venice in the 
year 15SB, leavhifg wealth to hls^wo sons, Gabriele 

and Carlo, W^ were Ms pu pits. did not^ how- 
ever, attain their fath^'^s celebrity ; ypungjjjuho 

other abandoned paihting for 

had a Bj^adetto Caghari, who wal a l^ptor. , 

Padlo the greatest, of the 

art, especially as a lH«vClpMuring is less tme to > 

tul’o thanTi^n s> and less M thetintf ; but it is riolt 

and brill|^iiL>!tlnd abounds m Variety and pleasing eoiHrastst 
His styip is.tforid and ornate, his invemki|^Nu^^and 
and hi^mutioii ehameterized by a mi&torly fapjgtyl His 
principaHs«|yip At Venice, hut his ar^ to W 

met with in -u. ^ 
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btt k ovS^Ri* r 

th«oce% W wvad lylli^ 
^ind. ^ IFlia first 
WM to fbtge iicketSjj^f 43imis 


alJgMyr^jlP,: ■«tewwwtf 3 !Ligife 

tnaP^entiand 

Hi^ iStof Joseph CAH*?? 

^irh at {*alermo on'tHapim JCune, alapartoient 


asttop^7MUl 


} tho moi^|^h;e^fiiaiiion4 
ijtTrom ni«^ and 

jlS^hc credulity of man- 
ienuity, in a public w^ay, 
^he theatres. He then 


ir^fesaion^ the right hd 
!^ntj and by a bend Ifi 


s^dty in the ibuth of France; dapiti^ of th^ 
tpoputation id 1892, 283,827), 


(population 483,827>, mu|l^ 

he ri^ef tot, in a small 

U«e ; 370 nailos S. by W, of fSris, througfe 


buT vrire fittal^ 
ffojdsmith of fflBrge sum of tnoriey finder protqnce of show- 
ing him a bidPBl^ftWRsure. He went^uocessively to Alex- 
apdfi^ Khod^trMalia, Naples^, ttoiuft and Vehice, at one 
of Hph places he married a woman^ whose great beauty 
li^a^Ofound immorality woJSd^^ery uflml to him'. 

tjfuitting Italy this couple visited Hmatein, where’Cafgli- 
ostr^ alchemy, and thence th<^ wont lb Russia, 

Polanujfeo^ In 1780 they fixed theinsdlves at Strasburg, 
' 0i'dtsant count practised as a physician, and 

^ i^t^nded to the art of making old" wotnen young. As his 
.^^IplRdeome wife, who was only twenty, vowea she wap sixty, 
and had a son, a veteran can^in in the Dutch service, they 
^M^olf a time obtained a go^lueal of practice among '4he old 


hf a murder beVMes, he ws thrown into prison. 
ated,eagain iniiinajnod, and again set free; 


by a bend iiffigOTfetlo ; 370 nailoi* S. by W, of TOris, throU||t 
Orleans. Chii^aUi^uXp limogea p iu 44"' 27' N. laU lisw 
1“ 26' or r 27' E. Iqpg,*^ i 

Cahors h a place. X|| natnu h variously 


pbbed his uncle, and written in the Grc^K ^d Latin autuoiu Ptolemy calls it 


AovftiJi>pa, Dueona ; in thcK^Tbeodosian table it is nibwia; 
but Ausonius i» considered by M. D'Anviile to have Eaven 


obliged:*'%b fyyrom Sicily for cheating a the truft,^orthbgraphy--Divona. ayyolfd in the Celtic Uft* 


jgi)rge sum of tnoney finder pretence of show- guB^e Hbnoting a fountain sacred (b the gods. It was the 
Iwn^^asure. He went^uccessively to Alex- capital of the Cadurci ; and towards the close of ilj^ Roman 
^^alla, NapleP, Roirif^ and Vehice, at one .dominion in Gaul assumed, according to the nomfitpfitui^ev 
&s he married a woman^, whose great beauty then introduced, the name of the tribe to which it belonged i, 
immorality woJ^'^ery nfliilhl to him'. whence come the moclern name of the town, Cahors, atiu 

aly this couple visited Hdlatein, wherl Cafgh- that of the province, Querci, of which it was for nj|ny ci^ii^ 
id alchemy, and thence thiy wont lb Russia, turies the capifal. On the downfall of the Roman empimit 
In 1780 they fixed theinsdlves at Strasburg, came successively into the hands of Goths and Franks; 


tile 0i^dtsant count practised as a physician, and afterwards sfibjoct to the Counts of Toulouse, then to 
intended to the art of making old" wotnen young. As his its own bishop; was taken by the English during their 
Jjphdeome wife, who was only twenty, vowed she wa|9 sixty, wars in^ France, and retakejM^rom them; and earned by 
had a son, a veteran captain in the Dutch service, they assault and pillaged in i^80, after a gallant resistance, by 
jb#'a time obtained a of practice among \the old Henry IV., while as yet only kin gpw)f Navarre and head of 

"women of Strasburg. they went to’ Paris, whore the J^rotestant party. 

CaglioBtro exercised tho profitable profession of Egyptian The town is situated P*^*‘tly on a rocky eminenco, and has 
free-masonry (as he called it), and pretended to show people steep, narrow, crooked streets. The houses in what is called 
the ghost of any of their departed friends. In 1785 he was tho upper town are commonly built with terraces command- 
deeply implicate with the Cardinal Duke de Rohan in the ing a wide prospect. ,Thero are few remi^kable buildtrigs : 
notorious affairJj^ie diamond necklace in which the name the cathedral is supposed to be the remains of art antient 
and fame of Antoinolte, the unfortunate queen of temple, with the addition of a portico and other parts ol 

France, were oohamitted. Cagliostro Wf^ in consequence, modern date ; the seminary for the priesthood is a fine and 
shut up for ru»|ft;month8 in^he Bastille, ^nd on his expul- large building; the bishop’s residence presents no pahr^of 


shut up for months in^he Bastille, and on his expul- large building; the bishop s residence presents no pa|(^of 
siem from Frrajw he went to England, where, duritig a stay interest. There are some Roman remains, the ruiuA of a 
of two years, tie found no lack of credulity. What took theatre, and an aqueduct, and a monument to M. ^^cterius. 


him again to Rome wo know not, but in December, 1789, erected in tho reign of Augustus Cffisar. There are two 
he was arrested in that city, imprisoned in the castle of antient bridges at Cahors, one on the W. side of tho towm, 
Sant’ Angelo, and after a long trial condemned to death called Lo Pont de Valendus. defended by sonvo^nticut ^ 
jTor he'mfT-r^^reemason. (See Proee^ssr &c., publUl|ed at fortifications ; Vnd another called Le Pont Notre Imme, so 
^omo — a Wty curious document). His severe sentence much decayed as to be impassable for carriages. We pre- ^ 
was commuted for perpetual imprisonment, and he was sume this lobe the bridge on the Sk of the town w^li in 
transferred to ddfje^^iiresH of Sau Leo, W'hero he died in the large map of France by Messrs. Maraldi and Ca^ttiHs 
1795. His wi^|®:4^o arrested, and condemned to pass, called Le Pont Vieux ; the same map marks a third bridge^, t, 
her life in a coA#^ ' ' communicating with the Faubourg iSt. George on the otBer 

CAGNO'Ll, Afcl^O'NIO, born at Zante, September 29, side oflho river, E. of tho town, called Le Pont Neuf, the 
1743, He was atttohed to the Venetian embassy at Paris, name of which indicates a more modern origin. The ram- 
and formed a taste for astronomy and an intimacy with parts form a public promenade; it is probably on a part ^ 


^latide. He built an observatory in tho Rue Richelieu, this called Le Fosse that a monument was erected in 1820' 
^!>^pd continued to make it useful till 1786, when ho went to to the memory of Fdnclon. 

, whore he built another. This last was damaged by Tho population of Cahors in 1332 was 1(^818 for thw 
i cannon-shot in 1797, but the owner was indemnified town, or 12,Q50 for the whole cotXAnun^- Tbo chief manu- 
by General Bonaparte, who removed him to Modena. He factures are woollen clotfi, lealhm.oitd pa^i^r. The neigh* 
was afierwards president of the Italian Society, and died at bourhood yields wheat and oats oi good quality, but n^suf*^ 
VeronW about 18 J 6. (We have found no further materials ficiont for the consumption of the iuhabi^lants ; flax, 

^for his life: seo Lalando, p. 599.) and especially wine. The wine of the neigh bourbood^^^rf 

CagnoU ^yrote a work on trigonometry, first published at Cahors combines deep colour with good flavq||r and 
' Verona in ||hlian ^^,86), and translated into French by strength; a great quantity is sent to Pans. . ^ •'j- 


Tbe^^eond edition of the translation bears 
^)S!80d, BesASK^is he wrote various astronomical 
I and papqr^wjibtly in the memoirs of the Italian 
cietj', which 8hoi^|Pbe consulted ftom the beginning to 
find thorn. The title of these meraoirj i^ ‘ Memorie di^Ma- 
tematk^ e Fisica della Societd l^liana, Modena,' quafto. 

Cai^noU's trigonometry is 0|ie of those in valualue works 
whicn bring up the state ora ioienco compleUiJy to tho time 
at whiob if is written, and.lbmlBh tho^d 'a^o want tlm 
ntekPA of application with var|ed storM j(^ jhetl^s.^ Efe- 
menlfify Witters on tbo practical Parttf««^ n^jUtOmatica aro 
onwng tb0,la8tt%fid^^)» nifoa ^tual state of 

sciefii^ Unless who is Wi}I%wr8ed in tbe tli^y. 


BbreiigLU ; a quatum.^jf to bohv kw m, v.na. ^ . 

The town has a seminary for tho priestbl^^.a coUeg^oi 
high school, a library, a museum of natui|i|^:;b1storyjtiik,na a 
thoatre. Pope John XXII., a native of the town, fq^ndeA J* 
here in 1321 a ttniversily, which continued to exist m the 
reign of Louis XV. Clement Marot, a pM^f the six|pqnl^ ' 
century, was born here. ^ ^ 

The arrondissement of Cahors, one of into which 

the department is divided, contained ,^t 832 a poHulatioiw* 
of 116,336. Cahors is the seat of a bishoprlck; efSeled la 


^their rulei| t;p | 
who is WeJl^jiiersed 


Ele- A.D, 257, and now c 
l^dmatica are bimhup is a suffragan 


tie ' CagnoU 4^ foe 

'lato 

hoAfeV^Yip)M^-trw^0 Q^^metry ha« .ppip 

in 

on ''f ; taken CagnoU 1 

a q^toito 


^ual state of 
in the tWory, 


ihending the department, 
t archbishop of Aiby, W 


ihup 18 a sum agan orxne arcnuisnop or iuoy, wr^ 
CAICOS ISLANDS, one of the groups comprehended 


the. tIiMfy, under tho general name nf Bahamas. 


21° and 22° N. lat., and between 71° and 


os is the case with aU tbe,^ 
islands, on the E. and N. 
Ocean: the bankexjkm^t 


they lie 
i^3° W. loi 


lie between 
. long., and. 
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West Indian lUlan^^TOT 
r bon* '■^;,low rocks ; 

1^8. jTisovered wlw a t£dfjrta¥ 
^jwar^ the W. tb^ su 
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4nltil)tiMted rc^ks; J|l|k CJaicos^ Pri^jyidenciaW&Si N* arp stUiatad in iha H|g]iilandif|r 6^01 

Grej^jf Caicos K; Oucas and East Harbour. *1116 ra ‘is a«nliHl.Qrattipian»t beiWeatl 57^ 
anchorage near some of, them"; the host is at East Harbour, and 3^ ^ long# They conai^ 

GAIlVfACAT^, a Turkish name which corresponds to^ rocl^oviOrtof 
^ur iicuten ai^ (tt rather lieutenant govcmjjjr. The oaimacan of Avon. ** 

^ Con8tawtfl|fi»le is the lieutenant of l!he gr»d visier, and 
% go^nor the city, Ir is an ojjice ' 


_ „ . _ importance, and 

the person who fills it is gLMiorully stylfed pacha, (LuCrbik, 
Mimoires sur V Empire Ottoman.). The pachas ot go- 
vernors of provinces have also their o4||^acans or lieutenants, 
who often act us governors of thfl^idncipal town^ 

. CAIMAN. [Crocodile] 

QA' I ftA\ litorallv * It shall go on/ meaning thjj^he re- 
volution must proreeq. This was the beginning anoWe bur- 
den df a song made by the more violent revolutionists about 
Paris, l789 or 1790. The aong went on denouncing death 
against the aristocrats, who were to be dfs posed of hy being 
hdng ‘ i\ Itt lanterno' (on tho lamp posts), which was actually 
done inifeveral instances. When the wholesale massacres be- 
gan in August and September, 1 792, the * (Ja ira was the fa- 
vourite song by which tho murderers encouraged each other 
in their work of destruction. Tho tune was quick and hur- 
ried. niid calculated to keep m» popular frenzy. As a cjora- 
poaition, the ‘ (Jil ir^L' was very interior both in the words 
and the muaio to tho ‘Allons, on fans do la patrie* (the 
'Marsellois 'Hymn ), whi^ was a lofty and heart-stirring 
appeal to all nutriots dor the defence of their country when 
attacked by tnd foreign powers. After tho period of terror 
was over, the ‘ irS* became disilsed. and at last was tor* 
bidden^ to bo played under Bonaparte, as ati inauspioioua 
memento of a sangultiary epoch, 

CAIRNt br CARN, a heap of stones thrown together in 
H conical form. Lhuyd, in his * Additions to Camden’s 
Britannia in Radnorshii-e,‘ asserts that m the Cambro Bri- 
tannic,^ /Caern is a primitive word, appropriated to signify 
such heaps of stones. Cairns and tumuli of earth were the 
common monuments which the antient Britons erected in 
honour of their great men. Which of the tuo kinds was to 
be adopted was probably determined by the circumstance 
of the Country being stony or otherwise, ^ 

Pennant, in his * Voyage to the Hebrides,’ 1772 (4to. 
Lond. 1790, vol. ii. p. 208), speaking of the cairns, says, 

• Thm immense accurtiulations of stones are tho sepulchral 
protections of tho heroes among the antient natives of our 
islands; the stone chests, tho repositories of the urns and 
* aghes, are lodged in tho earth Imneath; sometirqgs one, 
somotiraos more, are found thus deposited ; tind I have 
one instance of as many as seventeen of these stone chests 
beigg discovered under the same rairn. The ^earned have 
assigned other causes for these heaps of stones ; have sup- 
pose them to have been, in times of inauguration, the 
places where the chieftain-elect stood to himself to 

tho best advantage to the people ; or the plac^ fVom whence 
judgment was pronounced ; or to have been Greeted on the 
roaiWiide in honour of Mercury ; or to have been fvu med 
|n memory of some solemn compact, (See Rowland’s Mona 
AiUiqua, p. oU ; Borlase’s Anliq. of Corjiumllf p. 209.) 
Theao amight have been the reasons, in some instances, 
\Where the evidences of stone chosts and uma ure wanting ; 
biUth i»>sis(* generally are found tfi overthrow all other systems. 

\ ^ Those piles/ Pennant adds, ‘ may be justly supposed to 
Kavt* boon nroporlioned in size to the rank of the person, or 
hi.s popularity; the people of a whole district as.sembled 
to ,^)lkw their respect to the deceased, and hy an active 
honouring of his memory soon accumulated heaps equal to 
'^oso that astonish us at this time. But these honours were 
pot nmtVily^hoBe of the day ; as long as the memory of the 
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by several neigh 
his lajw, wfaMi^U kf 
above the laa, ii surrbundpif'by-l 
picev. The mountidne C^njgorm^pm 
almost perpendtrularW its N. W. e^eff, anid 
vast masses of Ben Muo tlf^hu and of |fain-ttiain 
its southern shores, so tbut for several monthi jn the 
the sun never shines on the f urfaOe of the lili 
enormous rocks are withput vegetatiop,, 
living creature, is seen on their ifiricipitdh%t«&a> 

Avon issues from the lake m a large dtrl^RWtiitd d0w» 
through a deep, dar^ and uninhabited ttiUei 

from ihc lake tho habitations of meh oinjur, ^'TOese 
enormous masses are conside^d as constituting the iiUbSt 
land in Great Britailn BenMuc D'hu, the higheAt^Wt^ 
suthmils, rises 4389 feet above the level of il)#s0a/dttd^ 
therefore higher than Ben Nevis. But-there4Bk^fl ifonij 
doubts about their respective height. (Sijr^HBilftS Dkk 
Lauder's Account of the G^eat Floods; alifj| MlDul] 
Highlands and H'esteim Islands.) 

CAIRO. [feAWiRA.] 

CAISSON. [CorTkR-DAK.] 

CAIUS. rGAins] 

CAIUS,* Dr. JOHN* Wat born, at Norwich, October 6, 
1510. After rceeiving the first rudiments of learning ih 
that city, he Wds sent to Gonville Hall, lu the University Of 
Cambridge t he took the degrees of B. A. and M.A^ at the 
u.sual times, and was chosen Fellow Of his college in 1 533. 
His literary labours began at the age of tittpnty, by a trane* 
iation into English of St. Chrysostom ‘De orandi t)eum/ 
This was fql lo we^y a translation of Erasmus ‘ De verd Theo- 
logj^/ which, he says, * 1 dy# geue to tnaister Augustint 
Stiwardp, alderman of Norwichc, not in the iSd the author 
made it, but abbreuiate for his only purpose to whom 1 sent 
it. leuying out many subtile things, made rather for great 
and learned diuines than for others.’ His third production 
was a translation of Erasmus's paraphrase upon the epistle 
of St. Jude. His excuse for writing in Enghj^ is curiouit 
enough : * These 1 did in Englisbe the ratliw because at 
that tyme men ware not so geuen ojl to Englisbe, but that 



ling contained in 
[nd apply diligenllj* 


they dyd fauoure and mayteine good li 
tongues and sciences, and did also study^ 
the same themselves. Therfore F thought no hurle done. 
Sence that time diuerse other Ihynges J ba&e written, but 
with entente neucr more to write in the Englishe tongue, 
partly because the comraoditie of that which is sovTritten 
paaseth not the oompasse of Englande, but romoineth en*- 
closed within the seas,’ &c, {A Counseili against th0 
Sweat, fol 4.) 

It was probably soon after Ibis that he travelled in 
where he remained several years. He studied med 
Padua under Baptista Monlanus and Vesalius, and tdo&tiie 
degree of Doctor at Bologna. In 1542 he gaihe leOtur^ at 
Padua on tho Greek text of Aristotle, in conjuncliofi tvHk 
Healdus Columbus, the salary being paid bV iome D' * “ 
Venetians. The following year h0 made thAoUr F 
visiting the most celebrated libraffoSk and collatHij 
in order to improve the text of Galten and Olsus. 
he attended the medical lectures of Mttlthseus Cu-„_ 
then rtiturncd home" through Franod^knd Germany. 

' -"fturn he was incorporated Doctor of Physic at 

>, and practised with great distinction at Shrewabutr 
orwich. By the appointment of Honry ;^1I. he read 



, proverbial expression ,among 

lilanders allusive to tho old practice ; a suppliant will 
hU t»atron, Ghfri mt cloch er do cha^-nc <1 Will add a 
i to your caim% mcaniail^hen you arc no morb I w ill 
^0 youFmemoty.’ 

k|s my^olt^iodl Dictionary, says, ‘ In 
pwioil Las bkeh i||Mrderbd, a bairn is 

erectiff on t(ie apoi.* 

Pausanks {10/ ^4) iLkhtiodii tuohhmenU of bbtl^bted 

stones, atw tk ^ 3) Lfe speaks of 

^milp montmenik libar lenus, ih Arcadia, tbrper* 

nSokm itoehTAiiffl, 

# 


jNdl possibio hob 
^ai^ieson, {A i; 
Ahgus, Irttora 


(^rts who had foi 

CAlRNGOI 


oftbbObllegttOfPhy^ 

‘ ‘’ihr of its and 

the hhysi^ 


1547 Dr. Caius became a Fell 
siciahs, and was ever a strenuous i 
interests. A difference having 
clans and surgeoni in the rei^n of 
the Utter liAThtadmipistdr IhtOrnkl remddiii Ikmm 
their manual mumk #k« rbqtired, Dr. 
sideni, was shmihoisod to app^ before the lerd itavtk Md 

otUanMlii. 
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tlM H^U» WIMI ^ 
in wwli cfcjBf 


iltgafucu jDni%i« occasion bc^i^de;) 
S ably, that aithnugh tW liur^n^ 
jUbop of London ana aiyipr or 
^iily by Jho OwniiasShere 

tbo<4^fg&ona ‘ W f ractijo tnedically 
jBua tfw^i^lcient of the College of 
I*liyiic|^na fof nipre*|Sitn aeyen yetra. He jeft behincf him 
n bbok of the ooUejpe ennali, <pt» 1555 to 1572, written 

S hia own band, In n olearlitin atyle. Having obtained 
[tt^ f^m Queen with whom he waa much in 
fdvani^ GonvillisHaU into a coUege, which still 
bw accepted the Mastewhipof the college, 

and paaacd; Jaat years of his life in it. That his retire- 
ment waa%)t l^ing to any gloomy distaste to the world 
bu| ^ a fondness for learned leisure, appears |rom the nu- 
m^Hto literary labours in which he was enga|^ to the last. 

of his life. Before his deatbs^e was reduced to a 
pkta Of gre^ weakness ; and it appears from the Mlowing 
quaint 4^aS|»o in Dr. Mouflhfs * Health*! Improvement, or 
KuIm MpjPIlng Food,’ that be attempted to sustain his 
f po|^ by reverting to the food of infancy. * Whut 
t. OHus in his last sickness so peevish and so full of 

at Cambridge, when he sucked one woman (whom I 

spare to name) froward of conditions and of bad dik; and, 
contrariwise, so quiet and we]! when he sucked another of 
Contrary dispositions ? Verily, the diversity of their milks 
and conditions, which being contrary one to the other, 
wrought also in.him that sucked them contrary effects.’ 

Dr. Qaius died ’July 29, 1573, in the sixty-third year of 
his age, and was buried in the chapel of his own college. 
His monument Jjoars the pithy inscription ‘ Fui Caius.* 

The most inl^sting of the works of Dr. Ciiius is his 
treatise on the sweating sickness. The original edition is a 
small black-leiter and ex«^nely scarc^duodccimo of 39 
folios, * unpriufid at London, by Ricliard Grafton, printer to 
tlio kynges rakiestie. Anno Do. 1552.’ It is eittitled‘A 
boke, or oounseill against the disease commonly called the 
jweate, or sweatyng sicknesso. Made by J hoii Caius, doctour 
in phisicke.’ This was intended for the public in gericrui ; 
but in 155GJthe author published it in an enlarged form, 
and in theVitin language, under the title * De Ephemerd 
Britannicd.' The epidemic described by Caius was that 
of 1551, the fifth and of the kind. It was an intense 
fever, of whicb tbf^risii oonsiited ip a profuse perspiration. 
The death of the patient often followed two or three hours 
after this syrojdqm, but if he survived the first attack of the 
disease twenty- four hours, he was safe. 

The works of Dr, Caius are exceedingly numerous, and 
display his talents as a critic, a linguist, a naturalist, and 
an antiquary, as well as a physician, The original works of 
Dl^jCaius consist of treatises, * De Med^^udi Melhodo,’ ‘ De 
Britannica,' * De Ephemerii Britannicd ad Popu- 
1um|pritannicum,' * De Antiquitate Cantabrig. Academiiu,’ 

‘ IJcHistorid Cantabrig. Academi®,* * De Canibus Britan- j 
nicis/ ^pe llarionim Animalium atquo Stirpium HiKtorid,' 

* De Symphonid Vocum Britannicarum,' * De Therrois Bri- 
* De libris Guleni qui non extant,’ ‘ De Antiquis 
nni% Lioris ptopriis,’ ‘ Pe Pronuncia- 

Graac^m et Laiihp&ngus cum Scriptione Novd,’ * De 
IS CoUe^JWeoiCin© Lond.,’ ‘ De Annalibua Col- ^ 

^ levilU et ‘Compendium Erasmi Libri de ! 

WlogidJ He also edited* translated, and com- 
upon, mitn| pieces of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
others. ^ | 

Beyei^ oThiil treatises were re-printed, under the super- i 
inteuMoe of Pv, Jebb, Lohd. 1729, Svq. ; and hU treatise 
‘ pe ^hemerd Britannicd' hatibeen lately edited by Dr. 
J. F. Cr Hecker, Berolini, 1 833, 1 2mo. 

In the present age, when the writings of She founders of 
the bealmg art tpe rarely, studied, it is difficult to sympa- 
tbiae with foe deejj js<pHtion of Cains for their opinions ; 
yet ift should forgotten that it ia to such as be 

that We are iMbuS|lDr that general diffutiap of t(n|dieal 
hn^fodge whloh Has rendered the best parts praorioe 

of and Oalen familiar to thosejwl have pw 

" aJiaf >of their works; , and that the greaUpundfkot 
Ualpa CoUege wwl not onphh able physician nlfoself. out 
pa#d 4^ fol the Beberdeum the Cullens, e^ the 
Humlefs. \ i''-- ' 

,1^ Mk. 

-atf Medina in weatwtrtu^a y*) 



yflle m|3 Cams Col We, idas fbuntlli ip,fi48‘hy EJmui^ 
de Gonvilh rqptor of Terrinffton and Bu^hwprtli in Norfolk, 
who at the instance of Walter do Manny, ewe of ihe 
founders of the Order ofi< the Garter, obtained a Ufisi j^r 
that purpose Sdward 111. ^ , 

Gonvill lailf thejjfoundation of his college mi the spot (t|| 
Speed tqlls us) whese Ae oi'chard of Corpus Christ iratege 
is now standing (1605), and dedicated it to the honour of 
the Annunciation of^e Blessed Virgin; hqt dying hefore 
his inlenliuns were fiillllad, he left a large sutHdOf money to 
William Bateman, BishojT^of Norwitdi, in trust for tlie com- 
pletion^f his building, and for the support of a master, four 
iellowijpand twenty schohirs. Bishop Bateman removed 
from the spot selected by Gonvill, and having pvMChased 
houses t near to his own ball,’ erected on thoir site ^ new 
building which^hwcuUed Gonvill Hall ; and he increaHod its 
revenues by his owui bounty. Mi. Dvor, on the authority of 
Dr, Caius, says that the bishop did not build, hut confirmed 
the hall. " 

Various other benefactors added to its endowments, espe- 
cially Dr. Perse, who founded six fellow^ships, and gave to 
the college the right of apnpinting tho master of the free 
school, which ho had establilhecl at Cambridge, Thus in 
1557 there were, according to Bpeeri, a master, twenty-two 
fellows, ‘ one conduct,’ and forty-fj^'c scholars,/ with ollicers 
and servants of the foundation, and other students.’ 

Id 1557 Dr. John Caius. luivirig rebuilt a, large part of 
the college, erected the cliapei, and endowetd tliree addi- 
tional fellowships and tvvcnl) scholarships, obtained from 
Philip and Murv leave to lie a co-founder, apil to change 
the name from Gonvill Hall to Gonvillo and Olrus College. 

The present CHlablisliinent is as follows: — A masteiijt 
twelve senior follows, of whom three are of the onginSl 
foundation, three of Dr. C'aius’s foundation, two of whom 
must be physieiansi and all Norfolk men, and six of Nations 
founders, five of whom must he priests, and two of these 
must belong to tho diocoso of Norwich ; eight junior fel- 
lows, one of whom must he a priest of the Norwich diocese- 
out of these the senior fcdlows are elected ; six fallow*, of Dr. 
Perse's foundation, preference being given to scholars of 
Perse’a* Grammar School; three fellows of Mr. Worllcy’s 
bundation, one confined to part of JDevon and one to Nor- 
folk; making in all twenty nine fcdlovvs: twcT^i^*nine 
scholars, the aggregate revenue of whom is 1035/.; two of 
the scholarships are confined to students from Harrow 
School, ^and: one to a student in chemistry. There are cigkjl 
exhibitions, amounting togelhar to 1 29/. per annum. A mong 
the eelehrajed men educated in this college, may he enu- 
merated Dr, Coins, the co-foundpr, Sir Thomas (haakum, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Lord Chai»ccllor Th ulow.^Tlm 
number of members resident and uon-resident m 1 835, 
according to the Cambridge Calendar, was 272. The an- 
nual value of the church livings in tho patronage of this 
iociely amounts, according to t,}le EccJosia.stical RcUurns 
1835), to between 8000/, end 9000/. (Speed’s ChrmirU ; 
Dyer's History of Cutnibrtdge ; and the Cambridf^e Chlm^ ' 
rfaro/lH35.) 

CAITHNESS. Tliis county occupies the north-eaifter^ 
extremity of Scotland. It is bounded on the wesst by Sutheif- 
‘andshire ; on every other side it is washe<l by the |i>c^an. 
The coast-line presents numerous indenUiioiis or bav:<|.^^OA 
he north, where it is separated from the Orkneys oytha 
Pentland Frith, the projectiods of the (Joast form two |x)m^ 
precipitous headlands; (he one on tho north-east. *^lled 
Duncansby Heat! (58® 37' N. lat., 3^ P W". long.), the o(nc# 
on the N.W., called Dumict Head, 58® 40' N. lut., and th# 
most northern point of Great Britain. Jlcarly Ih thq^nrre 
#f (b# strait or fritli* batween these two points, lies the Isle 
of Stroma, forming a portion of the shire. The nHuuain^^^ 
range which separate^ the table-land of Sutherland from the 
plains of Caithness npt rise to a greats, elevation in^ its 
course from north (o south, and withm these limits itdot^s^ 
not exhibit aliy remarkable summit Bm^t attains a numk'. * 
tain character in th# southilS^parta af Caithness, where^.k 
^urus to the oast, tofiplTtg' |»odi«l}Wkpd high 
which the n^irthaga thoi Fups, with me 

high suminit of kHoiit 2334 feat W 

gea ; and the thp wTth^thr 

Ord of iK^hich Int# 

The plain of Caithness, lies vidge 

the Mawten Pkp** the Fritm apq Oie 

that huiiijiq tho pountyM Qaithne^s op M’uist; qo«ri^' 
ahotft four-fifths of the county ; httt it \e mi a 
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pe|!&oi levSL 6ti mountains 

sauHi it cot^ ^ 'banjr^maU hills, which form nearly m 
continuous cauii* terminating in^the cape of Clytl^Ness. 
,NoTO of this rwigu tho country extends in wide levels, 
covered with Ipoors, and slopes gradually to the beds of the 
riveri^A ww insulated hills are of moderate clcvaUom. 
Sotn^B^the moprs may he from 200 10*300 feet above the 
sea» aS are not cultivated, hut many parte of them afford 
ptteture. Agriculture is cKjfollucd to the large tracts of level 
faiid along the water-courses, and^ the slopes of the 
elevated plains. These elevatedrtnoorknds sink lower to- 
Vfards the north-east, and terminate in a low plain between 
Sinclair Bay on the east coast, and Dunnet Bay on tli^ north- 
west J'Vom the innermost part of iDunnet Bay there ex- 
tend^^ very low tract of land, covered with heath and rough 

g rass, |lnd about two miles wide, in a stra^ht line to Keiss 
Iswtle on Sinclair Bay. It is hardly more thiiii 30 feet 
al^ve high-water mark in any part. North of this tract the 
peninsula enclosed between Sinclair and Dunnot Bays runs 
to tlws Penlland Frith, and terminates in Duncansby Head 
and Punnet Head. The greater and more elevated part, 
which may be 100 feet above the sea, has a light sandy soil ; 
but though it was long neglected it now contains a con- 
siderable amoHnt of land under cultivation, which is daily 
and rapidly iinproving. 

The extreme length oi Caithness, by a line drawn from 
its south-w^t point to Duncansby Head, is 43 miles : tbo 
greatest Vrifeadth fiom east to west is about 30 miles. The 
county Contains nine parishes, and a portion of a tenth, 
the remaining portion being in Sutherland. 
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Farithca. 

Tupulatiun in 1851. 

Bower , • « 

. 1.615 

Canisbay , . • 

. 2,364 

Dunnet . * • 

. 1,906 

Halkirk . • • 

. 2,847 

Ldtherton , 

7,020 

Olnek 

1,146 

Reay (part of) 

1,808 

Thurso, including the town 

4,679 

WutUn 

. 1.234 

Wick, including the burgh 

, 9,850 

Total population 

34,529 


The population of the shire in 1801 was 22,009 ; in 1811, 
23,419; Jn 1821, 30,238. Of the population under the 
census of 1831 there were 16, 3^)9 malos, 18,1 70 females. 
The number of families was 6904, of W'hieh 3 ;jR 0 were 
chielly employed in agncuhure ; 14H7 in trade, manufur- 
lures, and handicraft; and 1837 were not included in these 
two classes. In the specification of males more than twenty 
years of age engaged in handicraft, &e., out of 2257 so em- 
ployed there were 309 carpenters, 2*15 masons and wallers, 
101 blacksmiths, 87 hoiit-huilders, 69 fish-curers, 43 millers, 
151 tailors, 268 slioe-makers, 88 publicans or inn-keepers, 
and W3 small shop-keepers. 

The chief, and indeed llic only town, with the exception 
of Thurso, is yYiek, ou the hay of Wick, on the east roust. 
It has inert', ised considerably of late yeiirs : and Pultney 
town, wku'li is situated on tlic opposite side of the harhoui, 
and con-i' cted with Wvckhy a bridge, has been entirel) built 
present century, on land held under lease by tlie 

S lritwh Fishery Society. The hcrnng-fishery has given 
^ and animation to the .north-east coast of Scotland, 
whutof^forpierly there existed but little stimulus to indu'4- 
hy. ’in Wick, which has a good harbour, and forms the 
greatest station in the north for the herring fishery, there 
during the summer months, usually frotn 150ft to 2000 
boat! ftalioned. Grain, wool, and tlie proceeds of the fishery 
are thCj^rincipal exports, and furnish (cargoes to a number 
of fading vessels; hut there is no manufacture of any im- 

5 o:jtence, Wick, alorig with Kirkwall, Dornoch, ^Dingwall, 
and Cromarty, returns one member to parliament. 

Of* *-^*® Coast, about 20 miles N,W. of Wick. 

* a Valle^ or bay formed by Holburn Head and 

1^‘ead. A ^treapn. catle^ Thurso Water, enters the 
bi^^lose tp. the towm ^here is an anchorage, called Scrab* 
iter Hoadi^ Head; tbe^st to the west of 

this pMDoti^oii^y is Wild and^rugged, tbfe ,, rocks being rent, 
and Mlo^ired by'.w'waves into (Mverns. A mass of rock, 
called the |bb Hsort bf innt;|nerab1e sea-fowl, is alraa- 

^ted from the m^-land %oar Hiurio by a chasm. The 
mansion of th^ Ute Sir Jdhn ^nolaiir is at Thurso ; 
ll%ai formorly a seat of the ekris of C^thneas;^ at m aSiort 
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dtstoo^ Woin it lie eroct^ a IdiT ’ 
moditedl w a sort of embattled pa^"^ 
eboijdd mark Ike grave of Harold 
wa#Trijk!dJl)<J!ut 1 ^epot many o|^ 
spicuoUsOP^^ i#, a tiountty optiif 

late; The parish of THurad,^ 
exmons. is the most improved di«tri<p:Jti"CekS 

The direct distance "between Duh net Head 
cansby Head, the two points of the northern exteetnity, of the 
peninsula, is about 13 miles. The small islanttotStrspia^ 
which is about a mile in length, and half a mi^ j^biiea 
lies about 3 miles off the main-lapd. 

Pcntland Friili is somewhat dangerous m>mf 
of the currents, and breakers or reefs. 
of Stroma there is & small vortex or whl^^ 

Swalchie, and nearer the main-land there are 
called the Merry Men' of Mey* which are probably ] 
by a current setting strongly on a hidden reef, 
white steeple of Canisbay, near Duncansby H^d, s^es as 
a land-mark ; a light-house has been reVontljr^jgpir^efd on 
Dunnet Head. The Stalky of Duncansby^^li? in- 
sulated columum^of freestone, detached fron^ljie elilL of 
which they originally formed a part; they rfte inhsll^d 
during the summer by thousands of aquatic birds. Duo^ 
cansby Head, which rises to a considerable height, is cbiiiac- 
tenzed by Macculloch as being ‘red, square, and ugly.’ 
Near it is the ferry to the Orkneys, a village c()nsistirig of a 
few houses, and a place of entertainment, called the Houna 
Inn, What is termed John O' Groat's House is a piece of 
green turf on the oast side of Duncansby Head, on which it 
is possible a house may have stood, but there has been no 
trace of one for many years. 

The general appearance of Caithness is far from being 
attractive, but it hfudly deserves the unquaUfied observation 
of Macculloch, who says, ‘ an uglier country than CaithiiesM, 
from oTH? end to the other, would not easily be found,' The 
cold winds which, during a great part of the year, sweep 
across the country from the north-east and north- V'cst, 
stunt all vegetation ; trees will not rise higher than the 
shelter which is afforded to them. But considerable im- 
provements have been ett'eoted latterly ; nev^ouds have 
been formed ; and should the hcrnng-fishery on the east 
coast prove a permanent source of employment, it will tend 
to draw out the resources of the country, , 

Oaithiiess returns one member to ParUamei|^ 

The county gives the title of earl to the faimlv of Siriclnir, 
winch is descended from the St. Claiiis of France. The earl 
of Caithness is lorfMieuteninit of the county. 

{Physical aiid Political Geography of Great Britain of 
the SiM'icty for the Dift’usion of Useful Knowledge, Part 
IV.: Maecnlloch^s Highlands, noI. ii. : Summer BamhluH 
in the Korth Highlands; Boundary Repm^, ScoUSk^; 
Population Returns "1 ,X; * 

CAJEFUT. [MhLALaitCA.] 

CALABAR, OLD, a river of Africa, which falls into 
the Bight of Bill fra, about 52 miles N. by W. of Fernando 
I'o. It IS the largest river on this coa.st, and furine nn 
ojftlnary 9 miles wide, which is full of shallowa and sond* 
banks. All hough so far to the eastward of tlfllt branqh^of 
the Quorra which has been tra<’ed to the sea, it appj 
be one of the outlets of that great river, which it 
joins above Eboe town, ' 

The prin<‘ipal place on the river is Called 
Ephi^im Town, which stands on the eastern bank, alxm^ft 
miles from the entrance : slave-vessels and tra<ii|rs genefa^y 
anchor off this place. This town is on ground ; 

the houses arc mostly of clay, like those of ui^lEboi^^ple, 
and are built without regfularity along the bonks of the 
river, which is here about a third of a mile wide, Aillifeough 
there is no ekiabhshcd custom house Hot the uayinem^ of 
duties, the chief is careful to exact a under tne aamdof 
a present, without which no vessel m oBiftwad 
traffic. Twelve miles oliove DukcF jla.atiqther 
village, called Creek Town. ^ ' 

The river i* very wimiingt and tlw sho^dPare low and 
swampy ; the country ht overrun with httsfeiw, prtoeiptlly of 
the rtangmve; and them are Ikw^leared spots oh the banks 
of the rivvft; The tight bank iHhudt mtersedied bycre^s, 
through which the natives assert 4hey cian in their oarioes 
commhtiicate whh' all the rivers thkt fall into Gu|jf of 
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, MvLi m ngt/o Utm,, 0ho 
Dm 11$ %dn4 mt lonp : t^e am^few 
i oonBidared good* owi|ig to me <l|||an^ 
^ Dd vegetobl^,liM^tter,%hiDl^ iD%on* 
JC^Dt l^^^traoo^ th^l^Ver at six 

^CAirfA^R, anotblor rim to the westward of 

ilie Old« and 52 miles Aaat of CaM Formosa^ empties itself 
into ib^ siine sestuary with the Bonny. It is a wide but 
•li^ggi^h ftmanit with a bar across the entrance^ which xen-^ 
dtt^ only for vessels drawing about 12 feet 

fim^ver there is an average depth of 30 feet. 
By %e Pomigueito it was called Rio Real, and it is evi* 
d^tly^o^S^ branches of the Qnorra. The to^vn of New 
Cft^arll^ds on an island fbrmed'by two branches of the 
ri^gll^Md C4>n tains about 300 houses. ^ 

of these iwo^ rivers, as well as the others 
mdhg*^this coast, consists in slaves, ivorv, and palm-oil, which 
ar0 barter^ "for Manchester goods, hardware, gum, and 
powder,’ 0oX%, which is made by evaporation fVom sea- water 
ID largn pans, is also an article of great trade with the 
iptodor. .%■ 

^ '^iBhe district to which the name of Calabar is given is 
undefined and variable, as the chiefs are generally at 
War with each other, and overrun the neighbouring terri- 
tories whenever they feel tliemselves sufficiently powerful. 
AH this part of the African coast is low and swampy for 40 
or 50 miles inland from the sea-coast, with few places fit 
for cultivation, tliough on these spots the soil yields plenti- 
fully not only yams, which are the chief food of the natives, 
hut also the sugar-cane, and other tropical productions. 
Polygamy U customary among the natives, and human 
sacrifioGs are Often made to propitiate good and evil spirits 
at funerals, ar\d likewise periodically t/^ the Spirit of the 
River, when the victims are carried out to tlio bar, uud there 
thrown ovcrltoard to bo devoured by the sharks. Every 
eighth day is a holiday, and is passed by both sexes iii 
drinking palin-wme in a state of fermentation, till they be- 
com« quite intoxicated. 

CALABASH, a name given in the West Indies to the 
fruit of thjjB^roe called Croseontia Cujete by botanists. 

CALABRIA, the S, part of the kingdom ofNnjiles, ex- 
tending from the borders of Basilicata, which are marked bv 
the river Trcccluna. oV the W. or Mediierranean side, and 
by the srna|{ river of Roseto on the E. side, about 40 S. Ut , 
to Ca|>e Spartivento Ht the oxtreuiity of the Italian peiiiii- 
subi, 37' .56' jST. lat., a length of aliout 160 miles in a some- 
what curved lino. Tlie country eonsi-ts of two peniiisnlas 
of *Very nearly equal ItMigih, joined by a narrow neck 
only fourteen miles broad, between the Gulf of Squdlace 
and Sant' JB^eniia. The greatest hreudlh of the N. penin- 
from IpE t» sea. i.s about sixty miles, and tiiat of the S. 
pb^insula is in few phiccs above thirty. The area of Cala- 
bria is computed by Neigebaur at 320^ German square 
miles, or about 7050 English siiunve miles. Swinburne 
states the surface at 3,507,000 Neapolitan moggia, a land 
measure, about 7-8ths of an English acre. The population 
'is stated by Neigebaur at 852,000: in Swinburne s lime, 
eiiUy yeadPago, it was reckoned at 775,700. 

“^e Apennines run through the whole length of Cala- 
‘prining large and irregular masses, with numerous 
towards both seas, and occupying the greater part of 
Wfftioe. In the N, the main ridge runs close to the 
Mediterranean coast as far as tbe river Savuto, S. of ^senza, 
where it j||rkwa)ds eastward across the breadth of thu penin- 
sula, imnintaiix region of aliout thirty-five miles in 

leDlllim' to K.,>and twepty-fivo in brearlth from N. to 

S. Thia region, which ig called La Sda, is partly covered 
with forest* and occupied by tick pastttres^ where the cattle 
and Hocks are led from* the lowlands during the summer. 
In these mountatks^ ,tbe rivers Crati, Neto, Savuto, and 
fsanyi their Near^ioastro, and 

WweerjLtli^JlpiiSe^t' die Lamatb and CoracOf the xidge be- 
comes haf^^^ihs it passes through the istk^Siabc^^men- 
Honed t vuns nearer to the E. coast^ S. 

exlvemit;^ of the peninsula it form* anotlieir large ipasSjpaUed 
A^wdmbnte^ which fills aearty thi who^ width of die pouh- 
try above. Hefflio. Th^Igbest summits of C^hria 4o not 
eoeeaed ^OO :mt, euf^^ept Monte EolUno on ihcJi|^i4oi^ of 
Baeitioata* which to 7000 feet. Tbe Calabi^> 4tl>5Pn- 
xduaV ixp onimettohe, bt*t there are eiie^;l«^,q)c?5Ur 

l^ed by piitoiHfe recM^^ gA gnuiUto ridge , paWrjB^ 

He Jiucl ^the height of Bcverah 


It appear* . chiefly hi the S. epd of th% penineiil^ 
the variouO^ masses and offi^ets are ^me extet^ve 
valley* along the banks of the principal riii4ii|Swhioh t^rai- 
nate tr^plaius near the ita, The valley s " Of Cosenf«j^nd 
Moiiteledne, and the plsihhf Oioia, are the most extellsive^ 
and fertile, The olive, «ie vine, the mulbirry, the 
orange and len^dfi ^trOe gmw luxuriantly. CaUli> pro- 
duces a variety of^ gpod wmes, some of which ka^' very 
well for years. Silk ^nd oil ar^he staple productions of 
the country. Manniys gatheiTO in consider able quantity 
in several districts. Tnafti^tton tree is also cultivated, and 
the sugar cane has been tried and mundKio succeed, 

Cali^ria is divided, for the purposes of administration, 
into three iniendenze or provinces:—!, Calabria 0111*0, 
which extends from the borders of Basilicata to thl^iver 
Say^ito on the Mediterranean side, and the Fiumen™ S. of 
Cariati on the oJSher. It includes four districts ; ($sen2a^ 
Caatrovillari Rossano, and Paola. Towns ; Cosonza, 4he 
capital of the province, and an archbishop's see, built on a 
hill at the confluence of tbe Crati and Busonto, in a fine 
valley ornamented with country houses and hamlets, ha.s a 
royal lyceum, population 9000 ; Acri, in tbe valley of the Mu- 
cone, another alnuent of the Crati, pop, 7800; S. Giovanni 
a Fiore, in the valley of the Neto, rich in pasture, pop. G2oO ; 
Rossano, in a fruitful district near the sea, pop. 7()o0 ; Cori- 
gliano, a largo town surrounded by olive and orange plan- 
tations, with a castle, and a finf aquciluct, pop, 6000 ; Cas* 
sano, in a romantic situation, wiih a handsbme mltVsion of ihp 
Serra family, the owners of large estates in this mstrict, and 
with cotton and ^ilk manufactures, pop. 6000 ; CnstrOvillaH, 
in the valley of the Coscile or Sibari, pop. 6(>00; Paola, 
a neat town of 5000 inhabilants, chiefly seafaring people, 
in the district of the same name, which is a narrow strip ipf 
land cultivated with great industry, ami lying on the western 
slope of the Apennines down to the Mediterrancmi Sea, 
fifty-six miles long, with about forty small towns or viHrtVea 
along the coast; Amanteu, a loitified town, pop. JPiOO ; 
Cciraro and Diamanlo, on the same coast, where much 
wine IS shipped ; and Guardia, called aNo Giianha Lom- 
harda, formerly a colony of llie Valdcnses from Pio'Srnont, 
who wore cruelly jirrsecuted and extirpated in the sixtcenih 
century. 2 Calabria Ultra II. cxtcmls S of Calabria 
Cilra, and as far as the river Mesima on ibe W. coast, and 
to a few miles N. of Cape Siilo on the K. It coiuain.s four 
districts: Catanzaro. Cotrone, Nicustro, and Montoleone. 
Towns; Caltinzaro, the capital of the provinco, in^he valley 
of the Corace, a bishop h sec, ami the reshlence ofTlie Upjier 
Civil Com I lor all Calubna, ha.s a secomlui y sdioot or g\ mna- 
siuni, silk munufacloru*^, and I2,0()o inluibiiiints ; Cotrone, 
tbe aucieiU Croton, a fortified town, with a small harbour, the 
only one on liie K. coast of Calabria, pop. 4000, Neor Co- 
trone iH the Capo della Colonna. the aniient Laciniuut Pro- 
moiitonurn, with a single column twopty-six leet high, 

the remains of (he Temple of Juno: Squillace, the antient 
S<‘) llacinm, a decayed town, with 2(J(10 inhabitants: Nicas- 
tro, a straggling town, near the W.coajit, .5000 inhafttktits 
Maida, a small town on the Gulf of St. Eufemia, knpWii for 
the battle belwoeri tiie English and the French in 1806 ; 
Moiiteleone, a large woalihy town in u fertile district called 
‘ II Piano di Moiiicleone.’ gives the title of duko to a Nea- 
politan family, trades in silk and oil, has avoval o^tlege or 
iyeeutn, pop. 6000 ; Pizzo, where Joachim Murat laVided, 
and was executed in October, 1815, pop, 5000, chieftyaHea-^, 
faring people; Mileto, Tropea, Nicotern, &c. 3, C«l^Ji|ria 

Ultra I., the most Bouthern part of the 
three districts, Reggio, Geracoj, and Paiiii, Towns : Reg- 
gio, the capital of the province, a thriving town in a delight- 
ful situation at the foot of the Aspromonte, aird on tho coast 
opposite to Sicily, aa archbisUop's see, has a royal lyceum, 
and a pop. ^ including the sviburbs, of 20,000. Tfite country 
about Reggio^ which is a snip of land between the Apen- 
nines add the seamen miles long and about four broack with 
about fifty communes or villages, and 53,000 inhabitants, 
is one of the most fertile spots in Enrape* It produce* e.v 
cellent wine, fruits of ev^ry sort, especially lemons arid 
oranges, of which essences* njire ,made, silk, &c. Th^Jpro- 
duce of sortto this Wd ©f 4^© annual value 

ducats the mqgfgi©, ^‘hicU 

than theEagli^hl AlAfait di Rivera, 
liulle due Sicilies lS3^ri'V mva. on a hdl, .D^M'P^P^,P<>^^tt- 
vento. pop- 1)900. Thi^ayt 6*tlie coup W W^in* mai^ jfiV 
,isge$ peopled by the descendants of AlWnfm attt^Ej 
^lonuitSi ^ho soUled Calabria in the Uirie of 



!fhiy itill T^in ci^lwroa iwd dia1«c<^ ’ 
Greek common liem^ ench^^aa Pentimele» Va^ 

lanfdi, Mala lHBifa Kateoa, all of which are villas in this 
parV>f CalaWHfp river which Hows near JE>olififtena is 
called Jeropotamo. Gerace, the ancient Locri. now a bishop’s 
aee« hat OOOa^ Inhabitants. Near 5i aro the Capo di Stil<hp 
and* tM tillage of Pazzano, with a rich iron ihoiine, the only 
one wt^h is worked in the kingdom of Naples. Palmi, on 


the W. coast, a neat town pth silk woollen manufacto* 
ritfk and a considerable trade in oil, cuMpees, 8eo., pop. 6000]; 

with a strong castle, and 40uu inhabitants, mostly 
engaged in the tvjsnny fishery ; Seminara, Bagnara, Gioja, 
nre small towns near the same coast. 

The extensive region now known by the name of Calabria, 
was m the Homan times cdtietly occupied by the Bretiii or 
Brutth, whom some historians have represented as runaway 
slaves and oatlaws, and others as a wild aboriginal race, 
living in the extensive forests which then extended over the 
greater part of the country. The E, coast was early colo- 
nized by Greeks, and became known, with the rest of the 
eoast as far as Tarenluni, by the general denomination of 
Megale Hellas or Magna Gracia. But the oldest name of 
the most southern peninsula of Calabria (that bounded on 
the N. by the Gul& StjuiUace and Kufomia) was Italia, 
a terra which was aftorwurds extended tocomiirise the coun- 
try as iUr as Tarento (Tarns orTarantuni), and finally became 
tlie name of the whole ponitwula of Italy. (Aristot. Poht. 
vii. 10.) Tne name of Calahna was gi\en by the Greeks 
to qiiitp a dift^'wnt country, namely, the N.E. coant ()f toe 
lapygian or Mossapian peninsula, from Brundisium t<- Hy- 
drunlutn ; the Salentines occupied the 8, jiartof the same 
peninsula. The name of Calabria, as applied to that part of 
lapygia, continued in use under the Romans, ami after- 
wards under the Byzantine emperors, as we find in Paulus 
Diacojras in the eighth century, and Luitpiandof Cremona 
in fhe tenth, who l>oth spoakof Apulia and Calabria as one 
province, wlulo they call the modern Calabria by the name 
of Bruttia, which by Constantine's division of the empire 
tnade^nne province with Lucania. How the name of Ca- 
labria came to he transferred to tho country of the Bruttii 
is not clearly ascertained; hut it would appear that the 
Byzautirios having lost in the eleventh century the old Cala- 
bria, and still retaining several townis on the coast of the 
former Magna Grrocia, transferred tho name of the furraer 
pt'ovirico to their last reniainmg possessions in S. Italy 
The flrs^j,Norn>an conquerors took the title of Dukes of 
Apulia and Calabria. Under the Angevins, the prehump 
ti\e heir to the throne was styled Duke of Calabria, winch 
mstom has continued to this day, A dreadful earth<pu\ke 
occurred in Culal>ria in 1783, which devastated the S. 
portion, and ruined many towns. (Sorrao, /V Terrprnnlf ili 
Calabria^ and other accounts of that epoch.) Calahna made 
a determined resistance against tho French, first in 1799, 
wh(‘n the Calabrians under Cardinal Ruflfo vecoiujucrod the 
kingdom, and afterwards in 1^06*7, wlicn they w^agiMj a y>ar- 
tizan warfare against the mvailers. They were uot ultimately 
subdued till 1ft in, when General Manhes armed one pan of 
the populatioi^ against the other, and by terror and bloodshed 
OKlirpatcd the malcontents. (For the atrocities of that period 
see Elmhii'st's Ocrurr'anrest (JurtTtjr Hir M on th>i* 

in Ci%l(tbria Viieruyr^ 1809-19; Recoll/’.ctians" of 
Cat^ id. bv a French Ofi’cer; and Colletta, Storia del 

di Napdi,) 

^CaUl^lfigns arc a proud, thoughtful, and w^arm- 
heartWv. race ; haring remained for centuries se- 
cludg)i from the rest of the world, and in a stationary 
soei^^ 'l^te, they have retained much of their peculiar cha- 
raemr. They are persomdly brave and fuiihrul to their 
wdrd ; arc generally gwd marksmen, and make good sol- 
undbr proper discipline. They have (he reputation of 
b^ing ^nacious of puriwsc even unto obstinacy. Their dia- 
leet l| Neapolitan, and more resembles 

the Sieipton. The crimes which in former times were fre- 
quent in Cftlabrn^ were the ofispring of revenge and jea- 
e^Ttelted and fo^te^ed by feudal arises, a bad admi- 
ni$,^lion, and a vici(>i;w j^udicial system. Things are now 
eharigod hr the better are no Ippger frequent ; 

and Ui0h|hditti have di^ppe^red. The higher orders are 
sof!hiblp»^etl infofmed, and /hospitable. Keppel Craven, 
who hai giv||D die latest and best account of Calabria, 
tpea^ hpon the whole favourably of the people * Their 
d4itt^nor was civil, but perfectly difiTerent from that of the 
naUm of the other pro^^aces of Naples : a look of inde- 


peikde|p,tiol unmixad 

obsewtble in their countenance, ? ^ ih<i^ ^ei^ets 

an eapresion te from unpleasant, litft of thofr fowtls are 
built ofvpoi^cal hiUllphich they 
lower hous^Fbet^kfloined together 
a kind of rampfirt. - The women Wear a Wy 
shirt sleeves, and a thickly plaited pottieoatjl^f eoanie clo^hf 
and on the head a cloth folded like a napkin, as in othkr 
parts of the Neapolitan and Roman states. Thf men wear 
short jackets, and close hose, generally of bli^elotlif, 
thor gaiters or coarse stockings, with sheet skill 

tied by thongs half way up the leg, 8andEd,^^|ly£ii];. 'Dfteir 
hats are conical and high, With hardly ai^y b^ ^ 

Tlie principal deficiencies of Calabria are ' want 
along the coasts, and the malaria whioh prevdHi m mdS^f 
the largo valleys. By embanking the rivers and 
the marshes the atmosphere is gradually improving. ' 
great carriage road from Naples, which has bebn* 
tinned to Reggio through the whole length ..of Calabritt^ 
with branch roads towards both seas, is anotli^ etoentlat 
improvement. 

CALAHORRA stands on an elevated plain, noair^e 8; 
bank of the Ebro and tho fronliors of Navarre, four leases 
from Corella, It is tho Calagurris, which in tho year 
682 of Rome sustained a memorable siege against Oneus 
Pompey, who at last took and destroyed Sie city, after an 
obstinate resistance and a most horrible famine, in which, 
according to Val. Maximus (vii. 6), even mothers fed upon 
their children, and men upon both. There remain only 
part of its strong walls and three towers, with its aqueduct^ 
and some other traces of antiont buildings. It is now an 
episcopal city of the partido (district) of Logrono. in tho 
province of Soria, Old Castile ; and its rich surrounding 
territory is called, in the Spanish style, de Calahhrrai 
It contains near 7000 inhabitants, a foundling hospital, an 
asylum for poor sexagenarian labourers, four tan-houses, 
some distilleries, and two olive-mills, besides many flour- 
mills on the Cidacoa, which runs close to the cathedral. 
When this river and the Ebro, which join their wateni 
half a league off, overflow tho fields of Calahorra, the 
inhabitants are cut off from all potable watery owing to 
the wells and fountains being on the opposite side of the 
fir^t stream. 

This city gave birth to Quintilian, to St ^ohn of the 
Cross, the reformer of the Carmelite order, and to Peter 
G.irciu Carrero, physician to Philip IV., Professor of Alcala, 
and author of tho Disputationes Mcdicte, Commentarii in 
omnes libros Galcni, and De Locis Affectis. 42"* 16' N. Jat, 
V W, long. 

CALAIS, a toan and port of Franco, in the departtuent 
of Pas de Calais, on the sea, 145 miles in ^ l)neN, 

or N. by W. of Paris, or 148 miles by the IVkd through 
Beauvais and Abbeville, 157 miles through ClermUi1|t,^ 
Amicus, and Abbeville, 173 miles through Peronne, Anrt^, 
and St. Omcr ; in 50“ 68' N. lat, and 1“ 5P K. long. 

Some writers have endeavoured to identify this town with 
the Purtua Itius of Csesar, but D'Anville considers that 
Wit^aud or VVissant between Calais and Boulogne has a 
better claim to be considered as the Portus Itius! Oalais^lft 
chiefly known in history from the memorable siege or 
blockade of nearly a. twelvemonth, which it endure^fe^ig^ 
the English army under Edward III. in the year 
and from its remaining long in tho possession of 
Upon its capture the French inhabitants wero 
and English and other foreign settlers placed 
but after a year or two many^if the French 
to their former abode. Under the patronage df^me E^P«h 
crown Calais became a thriving place, and the seat' W a 
considenible trade in wool, which was drawn away 
Middlebourg in Zealand. In 1658 it was retaken by ihd 
French after a short siege of a week»kaving b^A in 
possession of the English above 260 yearia It whs Bubse«« 
quently taken by the Spaniards Ander thwAhab^k^Albii^ 
ui 1596. but restored to France by tba |>etA|&|f TetwiAfi 
in 1598. When the archduke took the cHy w^gAVe pei^ 
mission to the inhabitants to retire, Jf they thought rights 
to other part? of FrancAf all di^ao exhept two l^tniHes. 
The houses and goods were taken possession of and Sold by 
the Spaniards. Upon the restoration of the town to Frafii)# 
the inhabitants returned, and entered into an agreement 
e.xclude from all magisterial offices the two ttoiliea 
ha<l remainoa in the place, and thnic descendants. In 
the Inhabitants' with a weak garrison repuUedjihe 
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1W thrico bjimbti^ed'ii)^ 

interest of ^re ttoir mainly 

: the (treat J0rM eojjta^icatioti 
^ miRalifom pover. The 

land 'iiWTranci^'il^r^ W I>unge* 

, __ GHsite*). but these‘at« the nearest fwaio W 
ed i^hich^ilhimunioationi k oairkd on. 
the oqtmtry abottt CiUns m a complete flat, and, by the 
' ^ttimdatlnif it, contributes to the military 
{tUoe, Calais is stmn^^ly fortified. The 
a parallelofj^ram, havinfr one of the 
ll^s the sOa, The harbour is formed by the 
^Uitlle river de Hames, and the entrance to it 
iSo lon((r wooden jetties carried out from the 
cross the san(|s to beyond low-water mark. At the 
r these jetties are two forts, called Fort Ron^fe and 
^ /erd. At the commencement of one pier is Fort 
Jtisban ; an^ a short distance W, or S.W. of the town is 
Fort Twttlay or Nieulet, defended by four bastions. The 
citadel is a^the western end of the town ; it is large and 
at once the town*. the port, and iho 
odi^fltry around. This was not built until after the expul- 
sion the English ; many houses were demolished to make 
room for it. 

Tho streets of Calais are laid out with tolerable regularity, 
l)ut are narrow ; the back streets are neglected and dirty. The^ 
houses are of brick and stone, but have a mean appearance^ 
111 the centre of the town is the Grand Place, which serves 
as an evening promenade and as a market-place. It con- 
tains the town-hall, and, near this, the light-house, with a 
revolving light. Near the port is the pillar erected to coin- 
nieraorato the landing of Louis XVlll. in 1814. The ram- 
parts serve as a public promenade. The church, near the 
S.E. corner of. ft)© toWn, has nothing remarkable in its ex- 
terior* but it contains a great number of altars, which give 
the interior rather a striking appearance. A subutb called 
the Lower Town extends S.S.E. from the ramparts to the 
church of St. Pierre. 

The trade of Calais is chiefly derived fVom the passage of 
Englishmen through it, on their way to or leturu firom the 
Coulinent; ainh from the residence of many English here'. 

‘ Every second toerson one meets on the quays is English. 
Almost all the shopkeepers speak, some English, and all the 
waiters do. /Tub intis are very large and numerous, and 
the French and the English tradespeople of Calais seem to 
make it Uieir whole study to render the town and all con- 
nected |with it as English as possible. English inns, Eng- 
lish* cofehes, English baths, English schools, and a play- 
house, English and French alternately. Englishmen are 
seen drivin|^nd riding about in all directions, and up- 
njllbntly of W trades and callings, from the squire down to 
trogoumsyman manufacturer, — the former followed per- 
haps by six or seven English pointers or setters, and the 
latter with his apron twisted round his waist, and bustling 
off to the English fiictories in the neighbourhood of tho 
town. Eugliah ladies are seen walking in all the public 
Walks, and English nursery-maids leading about whole 
strings of expatriated babies.’ (Lctiers fnmi Irance, by 
j^ohn M. Cobbett.) The population of Calais in 1 832 was 
that of the suburb of St. Pierre 5315 (or 0802 for 
amuno), together 1 5,752. There is a daily commu- 

J tion with Dover by steam -boats, and during the summer 
ih-boa^go direct from Calais to London. Tho herriug- 
[fshelip^hl^loys a number of persons ; the mackerel- fishery 
A colony of English, which has settled in 
tW‘wghhd‘lirt;liood of Calak, carries on a considerable ma- 
nufacture of laoe. There at$ schools of navigation and 
drawing. The town is ill supplied with water. 

The dlsti^ici of wlpch Calais was the capital was termed 
undbr the old taoharbhy Caiaisis, or Le Pays Reconquis. It 
a ievd country, intersected with canals; it produens 
com affords' pasturage to a considerable ouan- 

tl^ of eobtalns, besides Calais and St.' Pierre, 

siyeral Viliam*, and the bourg or Small town of Guinbs* be- 
twbelt which and Ardres was held the sj[flbiidid intei'view 
helwebti; Vtll. an^ Francis I., known an the inter- 

view of the , Field of tbe ,ClSth of Gold, in 15?0- 
Ttte Calais to St. Omer runs 8.E, fVont Gdlais 

t|te A^^lllb navigatidhof which forms the remainder of 
denith of the canal from Calaisjte the Ai ie 
)i| IDUfili mA bavigatioii of Um a^l td 
St, ■ , , ' ■ 
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CAlArFS. [TimqrfdJiJl.] 

CALAMINE. fE««ati«t*AR.] 

# CALAMO^gfifl^LLtA. [CARVOPttYLUA.^ 
CALAMoPhORA. [pAtoSiTEs.] ^ 

CA'LAMUS* the gehusef palms whose different species 
constitute the ratta^ caffes commerce. Although a 
genuine palm, yet Ib^the Slender steins, and general 
it has more tho look of 'sohiC tall gtass* Snd has becii%on- 
sidered aS one of the links iti the chfln df organization 
which connect the grasses with the palms. Dr. Blume 
gives the following account of the parts of Mctiflcaton : — 
Polp^mous-dicerious, or duitviouf; spathes Sev^PB, in- 
complete ; flowe*|8 sessile, in spikes ; calyx Ihree-tdt^Cd dt 
trlfid ; petals thsee, united at tho base ; stamens six ; 
meiits subulate, connected at ibo base into a cup ; anthOrs 
arrow-shaped, fixed by the back. The rudiment of an 
ovary t — female: ovary three-celled, surrounded by a sta- 
miniferous cup, which is usually sterile ; style scaniely any ; 
stigmas three, distinct or combined; berry proteclcd by 
scales overlapping each other downwlMtii^ one-seeded ; seed 
surrounded by a succulent flesh; ijfroutnen uneven in the 
circumference, even in tho inside, or near hrijn in Uie cir- 
cumference and ruminated inU||hally ; embryo at the base ; 
loaves pinnated. ^ 

The species are principally foimd in the hotter jparts of 
tho East Indies, where they grow in the forests, climbing 
over trees and huslie.s to a greater extent than any other, 
known plants. Tho stem of Calamus veriis fe.deserihi^d aa 
being 100 feet long, thet of C. oblongus 300 to 400, Or C* 
rudentufli upwards of 500, and of C. extenaiis as much as 
600 feet; Rumphius even suites that one kind attains the 
extraordinary length of 1200 feet (vol, v. 100). It ii'-5;lo^j|(ply 
covered over by the tabular bases of tho leaves, fhrougff 
winch it is drawn by ihe canc-gatherers when green ; after- 
wards it is dried in the sun, and th^ff is ready Ibr market. 
Nearly four millions of these canes were imported into this 
country in 1832. They arc extensively used for the sake 
of the hard flinty coating of their stems, which are readily 
split into strips, from w hich the bottoms of chairs and similar 
articles are manufactured. It is licit possible to siiy from 
w hat particular species the canes of the shops are obtuined, 
it being probable that many are gathered iiidiscrimitialely ; 
C rotang has however been said to furnish the stater, and 
C. scipionimi the slenderer sorts. The flesh that surrounds 
the seeds of this gciius is a delicate article of food ; limbicf 
water flow^s from the stems when cut tlitough; and 
the young shoots of some of them, while still tender, are 
roasted or boiled, chopped small, and being feied iVith pep- 
per and gravy, arc said to furnish a very doUcate dish. 

It is not a little remarkable (hat notwithstanding the 
polished surface of the stem, almost all life other parte ex- 
cept, the fruit should be furnished with stiff hairs and ercii 
prickles. The prickles are usually hooked backwal'ik, to 
en.il)le the plants to raise themselves upon the trees among 
which they grow in their native forests ; and to assist them 
in this operation the terminal pirmiu of tho pinnated l<^iives 
are shortened, hardened, and also hooked backwards. ^'I|pve- 
ral species are copiously described in Riiinphius's * Hi^rba- 
riuni Araboinense,* vol. v., under the name of Palmtjur^a. 

CA'LAMUS, dragon’s blood. The greater payt 
dragon's blood now met with in oommerce is (j^tainedi^qih 
several sjKjcies of this palm. The sptteiea 
yield it are the C. petreem (Lour.), & rmentutn 
C. verus (Loui ), and C. Draco (AVilld.L of W'hich 3S Ihst 
three were by Linneeus reckoned mere varieties of the C. 
Rotang, (Linn.) They are natives only of Hindostan, Clochiu 
China, and the Moluccas. The ripe miits are covcreil with 
a reddish-brown dry resinous substance. In this ajhlte they 
are collected, and Allowed to remain in rice-milJs, |ill tbe 
resin drops ofT. Tho resin is afiorward.s melted, eUJier by 


m^e ofdbtainifff.R is ^ ^ ^ 

ri|)© fruits ari& shd^ \n bags, jjjpd the bsin so obtained 
formed iff to of a bean, which ^ 

wrapped up in leaves; 1^ kiffd'is much prized in ^ 

Indies. A socond sort procured by thro wing' togopijri^^ 
fruits after they have heeu treated in tlie foreguiug 
melting A the suffer with a 
^hat exh4^ #hldh is theff into smaa Jmir^iiomered 
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round cake»4 
cording to otliii 


Wdio iHiftt remiihis aAct 
eSMft t}«yi«ig^run|it and farmed into 
ntain liard portions of the faiiit. Ac- 
accounts, the finest sort is procured by 
exposing the fruits ib the vapour of boiling a’aler, and 
scraping olF tlie soft resin as it exudes. ^ 

Irgj^sent to Europe in several forms. 1. Dragon'a blotSf 
in tears (sanguis J). in laohrymisj ; 2. Dragon's blood in 
as (S, D. in grams) 3. Dragon’s blood in reeds (S. D. 
^!ulis), in rods about 1 to U fe^j^pg* about the thick- 
^6f the finger, covered with the fronds of the palm, 
w'ropfwd round itjfith split branches. This is the best kind 
now met with in European commerce. 

Many other kinds of dragon's blood are procured from 
difihrrot trees in various parts of the world* of which two 
only iro worthy of notice: — 1. Dragon's blood in masses, 
ohiuined both in the East Indies and Madeira by wounding 
the stem of the lyraccena Draco (Linn >, ocenrs in large 
shapeless masses of a violet colour ; 2 S. D. de Carthageiia ; 
Amencau, or West Indian dragon's blood, obtained from 
the Plerorarpus Diaoo (Linn ). It occurs in pieces about 
12 or 14 inches long, with a sharp angle on one side, partly 
Wrapped up in thii tendrils of a cissus and in lea\c8. 
Dragon’s blood is a peculiar resinous cobuinng principle 
iDrav(}nia)s mixed with benzoic acid and otlier matters. It 
is insoluble in water, but »uluble in alcohol, especially 
wheHS^^oiliug ; it is also iWftble an watery solutions of the 
caiii^tic alkalis Mod forms with them a violet-coloured boIu- 
tion : is lesM soluble in tethers and oils, but soluble in 

.'(ftcetfe acid ; .sulphuric acid chars it. Analysed by Her- 
bergor 100 parts yielded — 

^^Falty matter . , . . . 2 00 

Oxalate of li file . • . « • 160 

Phosphate of lirao 3*70 

^ Benzoic acid 3 00 

/ Dl^acoma 7070 

According to Herberger draconin is not an alkaloid, as 
Melandri thought, but a sub^acid. 

Dragon’s blood possesses no astringent properties, as was 
once supposed to be the case, owing to kino being con- 
founded with it. It is now seldom used internally, but it 
is added to tooth-powders. It is however employed as a 
colouring matter and an ingredient in varnishes. 

A spurious dragon’s blood is often made with colophony, 
olibanuim turpentine, &c., coloured red with powdered 
^Saundefi-wood. Gum Senegal is also dyed red with tine- 
.^lurc of Saundcr's'Wood and passed for dragon's blood. 
VTho spurious is wrapped in the leavea of the Zea Mais or 
Indian corn. 

Dragon’s blood was known to the Greeks, and by them 
called Kivvafiapi^^ cinnabar^ a name which they also gave, 
as wc now do, to a luinerul, the rod bisulphuret of mer- 
cury or minium, 

CALAMV. EDMUND. B.D.. of Pembroke Hall. Cam- 
bridge, was b6m in London, in 1600. Ho entered the uni- 
versity at the age of fifteen, and was honourably distm- 
giiiBlicd for his scholarship ; but having incurred the re- 
sentment of the Anninian party by his opposition to their 
opinions, he was disappointed in obtaining a followsliip, 
His' Cou'lu hhwever, attracted the notice of the Bishop of 
» Pulton, who made him his domestic chaplain, and 
jluiu the living of Svvairhciin Prior, in Cambndgeshii*c, 
f him) patron took the greatest interest in directing the 
ktml^is of Mr. Calamy, who lived with the bishop till his death. 
Jrioon after this «vent, in 1626, he resigned his vicarage, 
havlhg boon appointed one of the lecturers of Bury St. Ed- 
munds. For the ten years that he officiated in'thi* capacity 
lie ranked among the conformists, though of that class which 
was opposed to the measures of the high church parly. 
When |it lenglii Bishop Wren’s Articles were published, 
for reading the ’ Book of Sports' began to be 
he publicly declared his objections to them, and 
left the diocese. Thirty other clergymen did the same. 
S^ojn afterwards he Wfis. presented to the valuable rectory of 
‘in Essex, he'had the phwipect of living in 
this agreeable to him in other respects, 

je tillhealthy ^ quartan ague, from 

fch^W>)ever jF^linly and he was compelled 



les of t^illNp^od on the su 

siastidHf Mr. Calatny. #ere ^ , 

His opinfSni ^^ust episcopacy were^WtedTOJlili^i^ ywjT 
popular /to its ,dly, entitled " in 

(inswe# Hall's ‘ Jt>iviiiff 

This composition wstr the of 

slial, E. CalamJ^. T. Young. M. Newcome^ tihilR^. 
stow, the imiial letters of n^hose names wj^put tOge^er 
to form this singular title. As a preacher Mr; Mamy was 
greatly admired, and listened to by persons of tR first djs- 
tinction during the twenty years that^e officiAt^d in 
Mary’s. His celebrity was so by ^ 

writings, as well as by the disting 
occupied among the ministers in the' 
was one of the divines appointed by the C 

1641 to devise a plan for reconciling the difiSerences ' 
then divided the cbuich, in relation ecclesiastic^ 
pbno. This led to the Savoy conference, at"^ which ^ 
pcared in support of some alterations in the Litur|0’, aiitl 
replied to the reasons urged against him 
divines. v r 

Like most of the Presbyterian clergy, he was averse to 
the execution of the king, and to the usurpation of Crom- 
well ; during whose ascendancy ho held himself aloof frbtfi 
public affairs, resisted his proposition for a single govern- 
nufiit, and did not scruple to declare bis attachment to the 
dethroned prince. Accordingly he was among the foremost 

encourage and promote the efforts that were made for tho 
restoration of Charles. He strongly recommended it in a ser- 
mon preached before the House of Commons, on the day prior 
to that ofi which the House resolved to invite the king back 
to his kingdom ; and he was one of those deputed to meet 
Charles in Holland with the congratuhuionfl of tho nation. 
On his majesty's return, ho appointed Mr, Calamy ‘bito' of 
his chaplains ; the duty of which office, owing to prevailing 
animosities, he perfonned no more than once. . He was also 
offered the bishoprick of Lichfield and Coventry, which it is 
thought ho would have accepted, if he could have subs<:ri bed 
to the terms of the king's declaration. His moderation was 
such, that ho appeared only desirous of removing those re*^ 
strictions which affected the Presbyterian clergy, accompanied 
with such reforms m the services of the church as would have 
allowed a conscientious performance of their pastoral duties. 
But finding the temper of the high church 'party set upon 
their rejection by acts of further restraint art4 intolerance, 
he seized the opportunity of the passing of thO Act of Uni- 
formity to resign his living. Being well revived at court, 
his friends recommended him to petition for an indi^lgence ; 
but his request was fruitless. He did not, like som of the 
other ejected ministers, attempt to assemble a congregation 
elsewhere, but still continued to attend the church in wliich 
he had so long officiated. On one of these occasions, when 
no clergyman attended, some of his friends requested h|m 
to preach. After some hesitation he ascended the desk, from 
which it had alway s been bis custom to deliver his discourses, 
and preached upon the concern of old Eli for the ark of God, 
into which he introduced some matter that touched upon 
recent events ; wliich being deemed seditious, he was com- 
mitted to Newgate, where he lay, until the outcry |aised 
his friends induced the king to order his liberation. He 
lived to sec London in ashes; wliich event had such 
effect upon his nerves, that ho survived the meh^ng 
spectacle little more than a month. He died Octob 
1666. Mr. Calamy was considered an able^ theold 
His publications consist of single serrnbns 
particular occasions, and a vindication of 
attack made upon him by Mr. Burton, entlllTO'^TKjjJ 
Man's Ark, or a City of Reftlgo in the ^y of 
tress.’ 

Two of Mr. Calamy 's sons, who wera,o$twated at Cam- 
bridge for the church, took opposite jsi^cfl^ M the disputed 
points of ecclesiastical affairs; the'iSdw^* Edmuq4* 
after his ejectment from his living, become a decide 
conformist ; while his other son, Dr, 
only adhered to the high church party, httt*lTOteitt its de- 
fence* A Discourae al>o^ a Sorupul^ pqiisbifince ; * 
tenour of which is, to sti^atise as crime ti^"%cit of sepa- 
rating from the church. ^ ^ 


^ . A grandson of Mr. Calamy was a celebrated pon-ioou- 

uit lU In 1639; being chosen minister of the church of formlst divine, and is the treJl-known biogtapher of the 
Bhtryk Aldermanbury, he removed to the raetropolif^ mooted ministere; and also of BoxterV 

^ . „ ng aeparated from the church, and op^ly^vowed hit ^is g^t^man, alib eatled Edmund, alter bis 

^ atfiohment to the Prert>yterian disciphht^ ^^»%eonton-j gtaudfatbfer,^ a visit tq B^otjand in 170»; 
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tare, and |iio|o?tions of tWe often afford p;o(^ gjenoric re^rinff ^ to Salvatior 

characters. In reality, a oalathidi|||in is *>#hort spike of in- knigntf of that place. ^ . , a*. 

' ^ t j Having at first retained the Cistercian It a Dft*^ tins miiitarjr 

brotherhood soon shortened it, and it more i^itable to 
the field. Finally, 1J\ey adopted a seijiilar dress fer^Common 


lloresccnoei the ‘^eptaclo being the depressed ‘axis,^ its 
palese bracts, and the external scales being other bracts in a 
more perfect state* The daisy, the dandelion, or tho sun- 
llower, offer illustrations of this form of inflorescence. (Se%j 
Lindley'ft Introduction to Botany, second edition, page 
133.) 

CA'LATHUS iB0n(\,ti)* a genus of coleopterous insects 
of the section Gepdcpliagn, and I’amiljl^Harpalidjp. Tech- 
nicafeh^aefers :-4jody elongate, somewhat ovato, alighUy 
pointed paste riorly’t thorax wider behind than before : an- 
terior tarsi with the three basal joints dilated in the males .* 
claws dentate beneath: palpi with the terminal joint almost 
cylind^j^l, and truncated : labrum transverse, and slightly 
cmargmated anteriorly. 

Upwards of twenty species of this genus have been dis- 
covered, almost all of which are European ; their general 
colouring is black or brown ; one or two metallic-coloured 
species however arc known. In England eight species have 
been eruimeratod, most of which are common : four species 
may be found under stones and rubbish in tho neighbour- 
hood of London ; of these C, ristelnidos is cxeisedingly com- 
mon, frequently being met with in pathways, &c. : it is 
about half an inch long, and of a hliiek colour ; the antennai 
arc pitchy black, with the basal joint red ; the legs are 
blae#,' “"l^nd in pome specimens red. I’hc wood-eut liere 


use, and one for ceroinony, consisting of a mkn^pf white 
silk, tied with a cordon and tassels, like th^i of the Garter, 
but having on the lefl: arm a cross embroidei^ 

gules, a description which those who are acquainted with 
the language of heraldry will fully comprehend. 

This institution, says Mariana, gradually degenerated* 
In 1485 the joint sovereigns of Aragon ,iji|j^Custile, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, united, \vith the I^poceilt 

VIII.* the grand mastership of Ualatrava to thecrdil^ ,,At 
hist the rich and honourable commandcries, onco ^lO Ve* 
ward of iUu.\trioiis warriors, wore frequently bestowed on 
greody and undcsciwing favourites, ®ighty-ihreo of those 
dignities, and eleven priories, yielding a most splendid total 
annual rewniie, arc the only traces of the long by-gor*;0 
glory of a sort of patriotic crusaders, who aequiml the title 
of Mile gallant order,* while tho knights of Alcantara had 
only the aristocratic e])ithet of ‘ the noble,' and those of 
Santiago tho boastful epithet of * tho lir.h.’ 

13on Gouzaloz Vafiez instituted in 1210 a religious 
order of ('ulalrava for ladies, who-^o badge was tho same 
US that of the knights, only embroidered in the front of 
the dress. 


given of C. latn.fi v ill enable the reader to form an idea off^ C'A'LCAR (Dejrav), a genus of coleopterous insects, of 
Uieirijsitieral appearance .* it is a very rare species in this the section Hoteroineva and family Tcncbriorudcc. This 

^ ...... .. , . > genus is distinguished from the allied genera (////poy}/i/i5&z/5. 

Apis, cJ'C.) by luiMng tho body linear, the bead ctiiargiiiated 
luUoriorly, and the three or four terminal joints of the nn- 


eounffy, and differs chiefly from the one ubo\c-nicutionod 
in its gre-ater width, and the thorax having the lateral niar- 
gins^if a reddish hue. 



[Catntlius liitiai ] 

CALATRA'VA, on tho south bank of the Gundiuria, 
21 miles from Toledo, known as llu* Oretum or Ori.i of tlie 
Oretani, under the Romans, was, in tho middle ages, that 
strong-fortified town of La Mancha which, fnnn its proxi- 
mity to the Sierir. Morena, the lofty barrier between Castile 
and Andalusia, became tho key of the foiiner, and the 
theatre of wai in the 12th century, against the Moors of (lie 
latter pro\ in CO. It is now reduced to a single tower, with 
the appfhaUon of Calatrava la Vieja (the Old), in contra- 
distiwetKiu to the great convent (erected in 1214) of the 
mditar) order of lliut name, three leagues from it, which is 
Calatrava la Nuova (the New). 

Iti^llOS Sancho II. of Castile and III. of Loon took the 
primitive town and gave it to the Templars. The Templars, 
who seemed unable to prevent its ro-c.onquost by the Moors, 
returned it to the king. Diego Velazquez, a Cistcrrian 
monk, although sprung of high rank, persuaded Saint Ray- 
itiond, the first abbot of Frituro, in Navarre, a monastery 
of Uio same order, to offer his order, with their numerous 
^levoted followers, to King SanehO| who readily granted the 
"***^“^“ ihem. Thus Calatrava was not only rescued from 
>any of its new defenders l)ecame Cistercians, 
1 jtftwrwkrdii’^ *^*‘^''^*^**^*^* against its assailants. Kay- 
rA pei'son, was so successful in his 

jjlte same year, U5i}, Iw founded the 
va, under vhe ruk of Saint Bene- 
thc Cistercian, That incorporation 
Alexander III. in 1164 ^ and Gre- 
^ ,i^niiocent III. ratified it in 
J^b© order, assisted by 
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tenna' nearly globular ; the thorax is IcmgCT than 
truncated anieriorly and posteriorly, and of noi^iy eqiial 
width tliroughout. 

CALCAR, or spin* in flowers, is a hollow p'*ojcction’from 
the base of a petal, ami lias usually a conical figure. It was 
called nectaiw by Linmeus, but it rarely secretes honey. Its 
us(’ is unknown* The spurs of some orchidaceous plaiiln 
an* Rcvcnil im bes long, and many times lunger than the 
flowers to which they belong, hanging down like vegetable 
t.nls. 

CAIiCAREOUS SPAR. Under thU term it is usual to 
include only those varieties of carlionalo of lime which occur 
us distinct individual crystals of the rhombohcdral system, 
the iiaim* never being Uftcd to denote aiTagonite, or any 
crystals of carbonate of hine belonging to tho prismatic sys* 
loin ; nor is it u^ual to apply it to lliose more or less crys- 
talline limestones of which innrblo is the purest variety, 
whole each crystal is so imbedded in the mass as to have 
lost all individuality. In a word, these rocks are of such 
linporlaiicc and interest, that they do not admit of our treat- 
ing them as a niineralogical variety, but as masses formed 
by th<* aggregation of minierous cr}stals of it. These, 
tberc'.ore, will be found described under the heads Limk- 
sTO'v’i.s and Makulk, while we sh.^ll here coniine ourselves 
to ii»o individual crystals of which the others are composed. 

Tins substance presents us with one of the most interest* 
ing objects which can engage the attention of the mineralo- 
gist, not only on account of tho important part it plays in 
the geological structure of the earth, being frequently 
almost the sole ingredient of beds of rock ol‘ great thick- 
ness and extent, produced at every geological epoch, but 
also from tho beauty and diversity of erystalhne fomw, 
and from the peculiarity of .several of its phy^Cal^in qperties* 
The study and a correct knowledge of tbia mfnairal species 
have also of late become of still greater imp^rtkno% 4 Ma^ice 
the discovery of the principles of isomorptiktti* by which it 
i.®i shown that it is the most perfectly developed individual 
of a very large c lass of the mineral salts of carbonic acid 
of which it may consequently be considered the typo* 

11 any crystal of cakspar, whatever its form* Ite carefully 
examined, an appearance iiKlieatin|^ a tendency in its sun* 
stance to break or split in the direction of lluroe pknes ay m- 
motricallv related to tlie form may be parceivecl, and by a 
gentle blow the wbole w^rcadily reduced to fragments, each 
of which may, witli a little care, be bepugM;^^ the form of 
tbe rhorabohedron repfeaenled of which 

are parallel to the three planes of cleavage. ab6?re-site»tioned* 
This, in jthe'kngttage of Haiiy, is the prfriEN^»yi» of 
calcspar, antf jtipresente, acoardifrg ttateryf thu’ijljbkne 
of the ultinjMile molecules or atoms oTjcarbomiteof:iim^» uy 
tho aggregaiion of whicb» according to Certain >aW|b jto 
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cA’'i. r. 

Hriouli . , ^ . Although this rhotohiiliotlron 

occurs neVOp as an unhi’okeu crystal of puro car- 

bonate of Ume, it is nevertheless Qie most convenient 
groand-ifliJtJOt^ to tber ^is of which tfiSb faces of all other 

S talaof^^ia Bubsttuico may be referftfij, and it is therefore 
cted^ m that purpose. These forms, although far ex- 
ceeding in number those obst^rved in any other mineral 
species, arc ho^er (omitting the regular hexagonal prism, 
c, and its terminal faces, o, flg. 6), but of two kiwis, being 
^jiber rhombohedrons, of which varieties are represented in 
1, 2, d, or scalinohedrons. one of tbe most 

common of Is seen in 5. Their relations to each 
other ahd tlioir combinations have been developed princi- 
pally!^ Hififiy, Bournou, and Monteiro^ by wliom no less 
than 30 different rhombohedrons and .50 scalinohedrons 
have been distinguished. As might naturally be expected, 
the’ combinations resulting from so large a number of simple 
forms is exceedingly great, and Bournou, who has wnlteu 
a treatise of three thick volumes on this mineral and arra- 
gonile, has distinguished no less than 700 varieties of form. 
Of these 154 are described in the large work by Haiiy, ac- 
companied by very accurate drawings of each. 

A general knowledgtj of the crvstallinc form of tliis mi- 
neral may how'ever bo easily obtained by ac(|uiring a kwAV- 
ledgc of the relation of the faces of the fisc simple forms 
ami the hexagonal prism referred to above ; fls, in almost all 
the more oidmary combinations, the gt^neral feature of thi^ 
crystal is produced by one of these. The/^'-. 2, whioli, a^ 
has been already stated, is (‘onsidered as the ground-form, 
is a rhonihohodron, the faces of whi<di ar(^ inclined to caidi 
other in the terminal edges at 105*^ 5'. This f.irm, thoiioh 
excoethngly rare in pure calcspur, i.s howt'vcr the prevailing 
crystal in the nearly allied s])ecics produced by ihe coni- 
buiatfops nf the carbonates of lime and magnesia, us will 
be seen by referring to BiTtKKspAK and Dolomitk. In 
fbMcrmining the relations of any form, the position of the 
planes of this rhombohedvon in roforeiice to the other parts 
must first be jfiNed,nnd Ibis is readily accoinplbhed in every 
case, owing to cleavage planc> luninng parallel to its faces. 
This being delcrrniiuMl, all other rhoinhohedrons are at once 
divided into rhombohedrons of the first older, such as 4, 1 
which have their faces situated as the faces of iho ground- * 
form, or into rhomlKihedruns of the seiumd order, the faces 
of which are situated as the edges of the ground form, as 
is the case with 1 and 3. 

The rhomhohedron /tg. I, which may thus be scon to 
belong to the second order, is readily recognized by ba^ iiig 
its faces g making the same angle with the vertical axis 
A B as tbo terminal edges of the ground-form, so that in a 
combination the terminal edge of the ground-form is trun- 
cated by tbe ]>lano g. This rhomhohedron, which is called 
the first obtuser, bns ibe angles at the terminal edges 
135'’ 57', and has with the same breadih its vertical avis 
one-half that of the ground-form. It is one of the most 
common of the rhombohedrons, and is freriuciilly found 
alone, hut still more frequently in combination with the 
hexagonal prism, producing the form seen in fg. 7. It 
o^cains freqticntly at Andreusberg iu the llartz, and in the 
mines of Derbyshire. 

The riiotnbohedron, 3, is also of the second order, and 
itt called the first ohtuser: its teiininal edges correspond 
-'t^'th llm long diagonals of tbe faces of the ground -form, 
therefore with Ibe same breadth, its vertical axis is 
double that 6i the other : the inclination of the faces at the 
terminal 4 78® 51'. In combination w’iih the ground- 
form, if!h« <kob» / predaminatc, the form V appears as 
triMationk hf Uio terminal edges ; if P prodomi nates, the 
faces of / prtxiShe truncatiohB of the six lateral angles, tbe 
ed^s of intersection being parallel to the inclined diagonals 
of P Ibr two faces, and with the horizontal one for the third. 

The thombohedmh, Jig. 4, bbams to Jig, 3 the same rela- 
tion as this does to tbe ^ound-fbrm; terminal edges of' 
the first (sorresponding w-iUt the inclii^d diagonal of the 
Biscond : the inclination of the planes to each other in the 
terminal edgeA is ^5® 50^ 

Fig, 5 is the more common scalinohedrons* and is 
cominoidy the Dog's-tootji Calcspar, and is foudd 


C A'l. 

ffiinai edges 1 04“ 38', TO, 

form ifreaHentlv ®out*4i| twins, foria^"!^ two crystnli 
prowing oh each bmer, tbetir principal or wtuwdlxes bpitig 
in the Bame right line, ai^ the two eryptals situate<l ihat 
the obtuBor terminal edges of the oho abut on l^ose of Ihe 
t)ther, and the aeuter on the aouter. ^ 




Fig, 3. 
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fl*equehlly,, ^ ^vnbire and otKir localities. It Wra a 
close with tbe rhombohedrons -P and w, having 

the of the fliit and terminal,^ ^%es rf the 

latht, Ai^lh cfMhkkpXhu with the first form B 
ia pfodbew, Umi wRh the second it forms e^bevelraent of 
IM, ^terminal edges : the inclinmtians of the faces in the ter* 


This mineral may be recognized by 
parallel to the faces P : the Bpc^iflc 

crystals is 2 ’ 721 ; mid the hardnosH is in mm 

3, being situated betw^een gyps and fiuor jna ' 

itself colourless, but fre<|uenlly occurs of vurk)UB 
yoUow% green, red, brown, and even black, from the tuimix- 
turoof impurities. Its glance is ^eous, with the ^ 
tion of the terudflal face o, whi® generally prcscw 
mothor-of-^^1 It is usually moNf^ or less 

lueent, and wheti tronspaient produces in a remarkallo 
degree the double lufraetion of hglit : this property ^ b|^ 
seen in the varieties obtained from Iceland, and hence ^ 
as Iceland-spar, and occur# us the ground-form, being m 
fact merely broken fragments of other larger 
It would be useless to attempt to enumerate tiao localities 

T« 
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where thie crystal ie found, it heincf a cotnmon ingredient flower late in the more i« necessary than, 

of every mine. It is )^rhans sufllcJenttO statetliat the^ead as soon os the terminal fl<^pj|ffif the principal racemes 
mines of jJDerbyshiro and CuTnl>erland, and of Andreaabcrg are got to thefiill size (I aili^iinlpposmg the plants to bo 
in the Ilarz, are noted jas affording tlio most beautiful crys- blooming in pots during summer), to cut the entire branches 
tala, and the grealOSt diversity of forms. down to witliin inch of the , take o 

. C ALCEDONY * {Qu AtiTz.] about an inch of soil, and replace with fres|||SB3^ si/f^d; 

CALCEOLA'RIA, a genus of very ornamental her- this will in general happen about the ei«»^ly. When 
ba<!epus or shrubby plants, belonging to the natural order this is done, place the plants in a colampic where they 
Scrophulariacem. Its distinctive characters are, principally, can bo sheltered from rains by a covering,’ and in about a 
the flowers being diandrous, with atiJ^ro-lippcd corolla, the month they will be fine, vigomus plants, producing plenty 
lower lip of whi(m is much larger than the upper, and in- of flower-stems, which will dower in the green-house during 
fla ted so as to resemble a hag. All tho species are South October and November. The sorts beat calcul^ed for 
American, and are confin(‘d either to the western side of the second blooming arc -Calceolaria Youiigii, pojljr'iuttha, 
th5^nlillera8,or to the southern extremity of the continent Youngii pallida, pieta, piota pallida, white and' wfejson, 
and its adjacent islands; in Chili and the mountainous cream and crimson, ochre and crimson, Wbecleri, mrinosa, 
parts ^ Peru, they arc so common as to give a peculiar ap- monstrosa, Atkiiisonii, atrosanguinea.’ 
ptsaranco to tie vegetation. Some of thorn are lowlanders ; CALCINATION. This chonuear term is derived from 
others inhabit the highest parts of the Andes in tho dis^ caAr. the Latin for quicklimtj, which, as well known, is pre- 
tricts just Vielow tho regions of lichens nnd mosses; and pared by the actum of heat upon limestone: the old chemists, 
thus, if both their wide geographical distribution and the therefore, employed the word calcination to express any sU»- 
varioui elevations at which they occur are taken into ac- posetl analogous change ; for example, when certain metals, 
count, they are exposed to every kind of climate botwerm as tin and zinc, are exposed to heal and air, they were said 
those of Engjand and l?arbary. On this account no certain to he calc.inpd^ and the product was called a caljo^ as of tin 
rules for their treatment in gardens can be laid down with or zinc. 

reference to the whole genus; but tho Chilian species will It will he observed, therefore, that different operations 
require to he separated from the Peruvian or Patagonian in were included m this terra ; first, the expulsion of carbonic 
the practice of all good gardener.^; as W'ell as those which, acid, as when lime is prepared; secondly, the ac(|uisition of 
like (\ m'ai'hnutii'itt, arc hardy, from sue as require tho^^nxvgcn when the metals arc heated, and the results of tho 
protection of a grjfcn-house or frame in winter. action of heat and air upon them were termed calce.s: thus 

The greater part of the genus has yellow flowers a few calx of tin is now called oxide of tm. 

have purple ones, and here and there in nature species The term calcination is yet employed to express the 

occur with the two colours intermixed, by the addition of separation of the volatile from the more Oxed parts of a 

spots of purple to the yellow ground colour, the latter body : thus hones w'hich arc heated till they beconr®^d)laek 

changing the former to u deep rich brown. By intermixing are termed burnt hones ; but when, by tho fijrtlj#t>Jf)^ratipn 
artificially the two colours natural to tho genus, a produc- of heat, they heroine white, they arc called calct^f hnnes ; 
t ion of hybrid varieties has resulted, and some crosses of so also we say calcined Hints, calcined clay, sulphate of 
extraordinary beauty have been obtained, especially from lime, &c. But what were formerly termed metallic calces 
C. inief^n/oHa, corymbnsa, arnchnojciea, ChilocnsiSy crena- or calcined metals are now described as metallic oxides. 
tijloray tnscosissimciy &c., all species that have been figured CALClPHYTyE. [Coral links.] 
in the ‘ Botanical Register.* These species, being all CALCISPONGI A. [Spongia.] 

Chilian, have given its character to the English mode of CAL'CIUM, a }>ceuliar metal, of which lime is the well- 
cultivation, which, as it 18 the most succcsslul of all. we know^n oxide. It was first obtained by Davy, in 1«08, by 

shall briefly explain from Mr. Plant’s statement in the the action of voltaic electricity ; he made chalk or carbo- 

‘ Horticultural Register,’ vol, ii., p. 266. ‘Seeds are to be nato of lime into a paste with water, and placing it on a 
sown in the summer suflicieiitly early to produce by the plate of plnlinum, a cavity w;h made in the paste to receive 
month of December good stout plants fit for blooming the a globule of mercury. Tlie mercury was rendered nega- 
folloiiving year. They are to be placed in pots, size No, -18. tive and the platinum positive by moans of a battery of 
in an airy part of a green-house. As the roots appear at nh.)Ut 100 double plates. In this way the lime being de- 
the hole ill the hotlom of the pots, the plants are to bo sue- composed, its metal formed an amalgam with the mercury, 
cessively shifted into larger pots, care being taken to dis- This amalgam was distilled in glass tubes filled with tbe 
turb the roots as little as possible. Finally, by the begin- I vapour of naphtha. In an experiment in which tho greater 
ning of March the plants will have ncquired such a size, that part of the mcrcui 7 wus expelled, the tube broke whilst 
they may he i*cmoved to pots, size No. 12. At (his time great warm, air entered, tho metal, which had tho colour and 
care should bo taken to keep the plants well ventilated, and lustre of silver, instantly U)ok fire, and burnt, with an iti- 
the soil just moist, wilhoiil ever being saturated. At the tense white light, into lime. 

end of April or beginning of May, the plants are to be re- That calcium is a white combustible metal is nearly all 

moved In a cold trarac for ten days or a fortnight, ill order to i^ known respecting it; but many of its compounds 

harden them gradually. If they are to flower in pots, the with other elements have been long known and extensively 
size Utied is what we call peck-pots, and these should be employed the first we shall mention is lime, resulting 
well dniined with potsherds according to the hardness of from the union of 

the potf', and afterwaTd.s filled with tho follow ing compost : Oxyffvn and calcium : these substances combine to form 

viz.y t\v j parts of fully decv^mposed stable manure, one part two compounds, viz. lime, or tho protoxide of calcium, and 
of leaf or vegetable mould, and one part of fine white sand, the peroxide of calcium. It has just been motioned that 
or, ill tlie absence* of that, one part of sandy-peat. Mix these calcium and oxygen unite with great fotee af;4tmuity, which 
well together, and boat the compost fine, rubbing it through of course prevents calcium from occurring ih WHuro un- 
the bands to break tbe lumps ; for this process will answer combined with this element. Lime has from 

much Ijcttor than sifting. This compost is suitable for 0. the remotest antiouity, and is one of ^**^''***^^|a*^"*' 
Youngii, farinosa, fusrala, picta, pictii pallida, Atkmsonii and universally diffused substances in It is^ever 

mad Mornsonii. The p^yfintha is, according to my taste, found pure, but always combined either wimother Earths, 
one of the most interesting ot' the yellow-lhnveriiig species; or more generally with acids, for example with carbonic 
the individual flowers are not so large as some of the others, acid in marble, cnalk, limestone, and calcareous spar, and 
but the very elegant habit of tbe plant, and the profusion in the shells of fish and eggs of birds; with sulphuric acid it 
of flowers it bears, render it very sinking. I had a plant constitutes sulphate of lime, or gy'psum ; with phospliorio 
of this sort, treated as above, in full flower last July, formed acid it forms animal bone ; and with silica and other earths 
a.complete cvti® two feet and a half high, with at least 500 it enters into the composition of many inineruls and pre- 
bttr|Boms of the full si^^at one time ; Init I find this, toge- cious stones. 

their With *U. Wte clferl, atrosanguinea. Hopeana, Youngii- Lime is easily obtained in a pure atttte: tbd carbonate or 
pallida, K|>8ompPsis, monstrosa, pulchella, white and enm- any limestone Ireo from impurity in i[> be mixed with coal 
son, ochre ana crimson, and cream and crimson, delights in or charcoal and exposed to a strong heat ; in this way the 
a compost something different from that recommended for carbonic acid is expelled, arid the lime, or oxide of cftfeium, 
C. Youngii, &c. Instead of any vegetable mould, add to remains : this is, in fket, tbe common iproceSs of Ume-bpm<* 
the dung and sand one-fourth part turfy loam, as free as ing, and the,|?roduct is frequently ^8$]^ quickUhld* Lime 
possible from oxido of iron. To have any fine sorts in is composed Of a ' 
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julcimn ^ 20 
oxygen t= a 


Equivalent 28 

prup^e^f lim^tei that it is v^hite^bpoque, inodorous, 
and its taiite®%crid and alkaline ; its specidc gravity is 
2*3. It is^^l^le in the sUpngest furnaces; but it is 
said to havel;^ fused by the oxy hydrogen blowpipe. By 
exposure to the air it attracts moisture and carbonic acid, 
and falls to iwwder. Lime has great affinity for water, and 
two compounds of them are formed ; one is solid and called 
hydrd^n the other is lime-wafur. 

HMedfl Ivne, or, as it is usually called, slaked lime^ 
to dwingaish it from quicklime, is readily prepared by 
sprinkling this earth with water; it almost immediately 
heats, cracks, swells, and becomes pow-dery. During this 
operation part of the water is rendered solid and combines 
with the lime, while another portion is expelled in vapour. 


chlorine is expelled and is formed*- Cftlori^e of cal- 
ciuqi, after being lies in the dark, and was for- 
merly called HomSerg^s phesphoius. It is co 


\ com] 

1 Equivalent of chlorino = 36 
1 „ calcium = 2U 


of 


Equivalent =3 56 

When a concentrated aqueous Solution o^this salt is suf- 
fered to cool, crystals are deposited which, like the anhy- 
da>us chloride, aro^ifextremely deliquOii^.nt. They con- 
sist of 

1 Equivalent of chloride of calcium = 56 
^ .. water r= 63 

Equivalent 3= 119 

These crystal^ arc romurkablo for the great degr6Ci^4>f 
cold which they occasion when mixed with snosv : butitio 


light as well as heat being evolved; indeed the degree of anhydrous chloride dissolves in water with the extrication 
neat has been found sufficient to set fire to buildings in of heat. 


which lime has been accidentally exposed to water, 
drate of lime is composed of 

1 Equivalent of lime 28 

X „ water - 9 


Hy- A subchlorule of calcium probably exists, but it is quite 
unimportant. 

Bromide of calcium is obtained by passing the vapour 
of bromine over red hot hmo: as in the case of the simdar 
action of chlorine, oxygen is evolved and bromide of calcium 
formed. It is a colourless, bitter, delmuefcent substance 
which readily dissolves in water, with the evolution of heat. 
The aqueous solution does not easily yield crystals, huttiiey 
contain much water. Bromide of calcium is composed of 

I Equivalent of calcium - 20 
1 „ bromine ~ 78 

Equivalent = 98 

Carbon and calcium form no compound. 

Bulphur and calcium may be made to unite in three pro- 
portions. The suipluiret or proto-sulphuret is obtained by 
mixing anhydrous sulphate of lime with one-fifth of its 
weight of powdered charcoal, and healing the mixture to 
whiteness lor two hours in a covered crucible. It is a red- 
dish-white compound, which is but slightly soluble in water, 
and suflers but little change even when Ion^<*kept in it. 
The aipiGous solution is colourlohs, and has an alkaline and 
hepatic taste; when evaporated in vacuo, white crystals of 
the sulphuret arc formed. Wlien acted upon by hydrochloric 
acid, sulphuretied hvdrogcn gas is evolved. This sulphuret 


Equivalent = 37 

Lime-water is easily prepared by adding the earth 
water, but U is better to employ the hydrate for tliis pur- 
po8(! ; and it is a curious circumstance, first noticed by Dr. 

Pnesiloy, that cold water dissolves a larger quantity than 
hot : thus an imperial pint of boiling water dissolves only 6| 
graiaa^ qf lime, but at near 32'^ it takes up almost exactly 
I3t grains. When lime-water prepared with cold W'ater is 
licat^ to febuUition it deposits crystals of lime ; but it does 
not part with any at common tenqieraturcs. 

Lime-water has a disagreeable taste, and the alkaline pro- 
perty of turtnng vegctablo yellows brown and blues green. 

When it is exposed to the air the lime speedily attracts ciir- 
boiuc acid, and pellicle after pellicle of carbonate of lime 
being formed, the whole of the lime is eventually precipi- 
tated : licMce the necessity of keeping tins solution out of 
the contact of the air. 

Limo is employed for a vast number of purposes in com- 
mon life, the arts, and manufactures. Among its most nn- 

f iortant applications are the making of mortir, and the ame- 

ioration of certain soils ; it is oxlonsiu'ly used also iiisoap- j th^ and lias been called Canton's phosnho- 

making, leather-dressing, dyeing, and for various medicinal I — - • ' - r 1 

purposes 


Per oxide of calcium was discovered by Tbenard ; he 
procureil it by the gradual addition of lime-water to perox- 
ide of hydrogen. Small brilliant scales are soon formed, 
but if much lime-water be addcMl at once, then the peroxide 
of calcium is pulverulent ; it is in the stale of hvdroic, and 
decomposes spontaneously, losing its excess of oxygen even 
when left under water, and also by drying in vacuo. It is 
composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium =20 

2 „ oxygen = 16, 

Equivalent = 36 

Neither azote nor hydrogen combines with calcium. 

Chlorine^iand calcium form one chloride ; the quantity of 
calcium^ obtained lias been too small to admi^of this 

compoud bomg formed by direct action; several modes of 
combmtitiQQ however be resorted to : thus when chlorine 
lime' heated to redness in an earthen 
tu^oxygqra^i IS expelled and chloride of calcium remains. 
It is howevOT^ftre easily procured by saturating hydrochloric 
acid with lime, evaporating the solution to dryness, and ex- 
posing the residue to a rod heat to expel the whole of the 
water. In this operation the hydrogen of the hydrochloric 
acid unites with the oxygen of the oxide of calcium ; water 
is formed and expelled, while the metallic chloride remains. 
The properties of chloride of calcium (formerly called 
muriate of lime) are, that it is colourless, possesses a crystal- 
line appearanoe^ whan broken, i# inodorous, and baa an ex- 
tremely bitter Saline taste. It is very deliquescent, and 
on account of this property it is frequently employed in 


It Ik composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 
1 „ sulphur = 16 


Equivalent =36 

BisuJphurct of calcium is obtained by boiling, but not to 
saturaliun. hydratr of lime and sulphur in water. On cool- 
ling. )cllow cryst'ils are obtained, which are soluble in 100 
limes thtur weight of water at 60'^, but much more so in 
boding water. Tht^y consist of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 

2 „ sulphur =32 

Equivalent =52 

and contain about 43' 5 per cent, of water. When lime and 
sulphur arc boiled together in water, till sulphur ceasesl^t'O 
be taken up, persulphuret of calcium is formed, consisting of 
I Equivalent of calcium = iiO 
5 „ sulphur =^p0 

Equivalent = 60 

This compound was some years ago proposed to be em- 
ployed in bleaching ; but at present wo believe no such use 
IS made of it. 

Phosphorus and calcium constitute the pbosphuret, and 
like all the. binary c.ompounds of this metal hitherto de- 
scribed, except the oxide, it is entifely an artificial pre^yot. 
It is prepared by heating lime fiK glass matrass with a 
long neck byf^ spirit lamp, and throwi^r small pieces bf 
phosphorus upon it. A mixture of pbosprokto of lime and 


chemieal roiearohes to separate water from gases in , order 1 phosphuret of calciudi is procured, which is of a brown 
to render them t|^^nd also to combine with this duid and colour. 

witW oleohol cases. It fuses readily This pbosphuret readily decomposes water and pbotpbu- 

Wftt, and while in t^ffitate and exposed tc»jr a portion of retted hydrogen gas is evolved, and when dissolved m 
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liydrotsMonc tcM <hk is abundantly procured. It has the property called hardnefe. ^Tho air has noWect upoa 
not been analyzed. , ' ,, it; the artificial as well as th*^ natural crystals contain 

oTid calmum rtny he fembined by exposing a water, and th#salt is composed of 
mixture of iihd llmo to heat a littlo below redness. 


The resithuigeeli&rilut^t IS a brownish-black substance which 
has nelitiier smell pqr taste, and is insoluble in water ; when 
heated to redness it loses selenium and seleniujtetof calcium 
ie^e^^ned. Crystals of this substance may be formed by 
pt»j?paring a solution of lime at hydroselcnic acid and ex- 
posing it to the air. It is composed of 

] Equivalent of calcium = 20 
1 t, selenium = 40 


1 Bivalent of sulphuric aoid 

I' t, lime 

2 ♦, water ^ 

Equivaletii 


28 

B 86 


7^ 


Equivalent = CO 

No compound of boron and calcium is known. 

J^uorine calcium occur lar^rely in nriture. in combi- 
tiSfionj , and form fluoride of calciumt culled by mineralo- 

giBta lluor spar. (hVuoji Si*ar.] - .i ut, ^ , «. .. 

Ci/iinofrc 7 i and calcium form a cyanuiet which has been as manure, or rather, probably, as a corroctiv^^t 

but slightly examined ; it is obtained by saturating hydro- certain soils. 


When healed, the water is expelled, but it has a gre^t 
disposition to i^ain this w'ater, and wh^n it ia itaado into 
a paste with it becomes warm, tilid tbe|ij| solid 

unifoi'm mass in a few minutes. 1 1 is upon thiSffiSperty 
of losing water by heat and recombining with it b)^mix- 
turo with a small quantity that its use m taking casts, &c. 
depends. When sulphate of hrao is exposed to a violent 
heat it melts, and yields an opaque vitreous globule. Sul- 
phate of lime IS not only used for taking casts, but oecu- 


eyanic acid with hydrate of lime. It exists only m solu- 
tion : by evaporation it is converted into carbonate of huie 
and ainmonm. 

Acids and lime combine form a numerous class of 
aalts; of these the more important only will be doscribe<l ; 

two of them, viz. the carlMumle and sulphate, occur in gtx^al . , i j. , * . . 

plenty in almost everv part of the earth; and the j)hosphate4'^'^^ iirst into car. mju ate and alterwaids pine hme. Oxalic 
IS more rarely met with. ^ucid and hriic turm so insoluble a compound, that they are 

used as tests of each othci s presence. 

Phos})fioric acid and Innc form several compounds, one 
of which occurs in nature. [Ai’Atitk ] 


Oxalic acid and lime form oxalate of lime. This salt ex- 
ists in the toini of cidculq' and also in certain plants. I*t is 
readily procured by adding either oxalic acid, or, whicJi is 
better, oxalate of ammonia to a solution (d‘ a salt of lime. 
It IS a white, extremely insoluble substance; it is dissolved 
by acids, and deeomjKised at a high temperature, and con- 


ely 

Nitric acid u7td lime very readily eomhine nod viebl 
nitrate of lime. It may be formed cither by adding unu? or 
chalk to the nitric* and. A <‘olourless solution is obtainccl 


which IS CfXtremcly bitter, and by i*vapoi atioii long pris- 
matic crystals are formed which, like the anh>(lrous salt, 
are extremely deliquescent; these crystals dissolve m one- 
fourth of their weight of cold water, and in all proporlums in 
spiling writer : they aro also very solubh* in ahadml. Nitrate 
01 hnitt is readily dcfcomposed by heal; the resulne givt's a 
fqcble light in the dark, and has heeu culied Baldinn^s 
Phosphorus ; it is stated to be composeil of nitric oxide, 
nitrous aeul, and lime ; but when the heal is very long 
pontinuec^hen pure Uuie is obtained. Nitrate of Imic is 
ibrmed of 

1 Equivalent of in trie acid -- 54 
1 „ lane - 28 

, Kquivalent - 82 

It ia ftiund in considerable quauiiiy in tlie spring w'atcr 
of 8to(dtholm ; it is applied \o no use. 

Carhonic acid mid lime I'onu caibonate of hme. [Cai.- 
CAKEoiis Spar.] 

( arbonato of lime constitutes tlie greater jmrtof all shell 


j There are some other pho.spliuies of lime : the neutral 
pho.sphate is prepared by adding a solution of plvoapSmto ,ijf 
I soda to ono ol clilonde of calcium. A white powder, inso- 
I luble in water, but dissolved by acids, is prceipitatdd. It is 
composed of ; 


1 Equivalent of phosphoric acid : 
1 ,, linui 


3C 

28 

r.- 04 


Equivalent 

Scsn]uiphos})h<dc of lime is ol>tainL'd bv mixing a solution 
of pliospluUo ill' lime in pbosplionc acid with alcohol. It is 
aw Into subsinnce, winch reddens litmus paper on account 
of the excess v>r acid ; this oxce.Ss is removed by water, and 
then the neutral phosphate lemams. It is coniposed of 

Eipiivalent of phosphoric acid 54 
1 ,, lime 28 

Equivalent = 82 

Piphospha/f* (f lime is formed hy digesting the neutral 


and on tots into the composition of bones*, like sul[)liato of i phusplialt* in phosphoiic. acid dissolved in hot water. By 

hie eya))oruliun tlu- salt cTvslalliM*s in small scales. Its 
tasters sour, audit iiltracts moisture from the air. The 
hjphO'^phato is '?ilso obtainrd when the phosphate ot bones 
i3 lioatcd With sulpliuric and. It is composed of 

2 Equivalents of phosphoric acid = 72 

,, limo 


hme, it is found in niosl spring waters, held in sulutinii b; 
an '^•xcess of carbonic acid; audio this in jiart the liaul- 
nhss of water is owing. 

Carbonate ofl ’oc is composed of 
, V. 1 Equivalent of carbonic acid •- 22 
, 1 „ lime = 28 

Kquivalent 00 

This conqj^nd may he artificially procured by several pro- 
cesses, by passing carliomc acid gas into lirnc-watcr, or 
fry adding an alkaline carbonate to a solution of any salt cd 
lime m water. The precipitate is at first bulky, but in a 
short time sottlib so as to occupy coTiiparatively little space. 
Cji^^rbonate of litiSp is insoluble in water, and decomposed by 
Oh acids With the evolution of carbonic acid gas. It is in 
TOWtMW form* largtdy employed, as m luue-hurning, glasb- 
mak^lL the reduction of iron, &c- 

acid and Itme fonn sulphate of linie% frequently 
oalled gypsum, selenite, and plaster of Pari.s. It Ofxrurs 
largely in the mineral kingdom. 

Sul^^ate of hme may ho prepared artificially by several 
process«5s, ^ iy inixuayx solution of chloride of calcium 
Of of nitrate of lime vwr one of sulphate of soda, or with 
dilut^ aulplukric 4kcid. A bulky colon dess precipitate is ob- 
tained when the solutions are moderately strong, which is 
Bulplmte of lime« This salt is nearly tasteless; if requires 
nearly 462 times its weight of boiling water for solution, 
and it is nearly as sedabie in <roM water. It is insoluble in 
alcohol. It is nwt with in most river and especially in 
spiing waters, and is one of the salts which imparts to them 


J 


28 


calcining 
Ived and 
of 


Equivalent,..^?: 100 

Suhphn^phate of lime of bones, obtained 
j ihemjo wliiieiic'^s, is insoluble in wuiter, 
j partially decomposed by most acids. It 

!■} Equivalent of phosphoric acid 
2 „ limo ' ' a |ii6 

Equivalent =110 
Chlorine and lime act upon each other in a 
manner, whicJi la not as yet iwrfcctly uuderetoodv 
hydrate ol jitne is ox^iosotl to the gas it absorbs ttaarly tona*- 
ihird of Its weight, and the reftuHing compound Jtvas been 
called a clilondc, a ddorite, and a h}pn<^hlonte of lime. 
Although Us exact nature haa not determined it is a 
most im poll ail t corap*mn^ and ta a great extent 

for llie purposes of bleaching, and m\M.bJeack- 

mg powder. In eolution it is empli^od os a disinfectant* 
The general prowrtiea of the salts of are, that 
which are neutral and soluble M deromtioeed 

hy ammonia ^^but if the solutieus wodeni^ 

^enlrsted, mad soda throw and tins 

lino carbonates precipitate carbonat©'6f lime. The soluble 
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salNtof M mecvpltatigd hy foxaUite of ammonia, bona^ and phoapbate of combined vltl^muoh anbxm! 

ufilesa an ^«s»^ of aoid ^ prea^nt, and then the precipitate matter, ^ ^ 

i$ to a certain extent red^lved. ^ Cafcareous depoaitoft ^e alse^^fEmnd occasiouallJ^imbeddiHi 

CA'^LCVLVS i» the ^?enem^ term for inorgftinic concre- in tne mujicles {where However they partake moStW than in 
tiotis of variovts kinds, formoil in variom^rts ol the body, otlier situations of the fibrous nature of bone), on the surface 
andp'bearmg af^beral resemblance in snipo composition of the spleen and pleura, in ilib brain, and other ot-j^ans, bnd 
to stones, Tlie part^ekss of which they are tS)mposo(l are in various morbid growths of "a cancerous^ ecrophuhma, or 
frequently an^tl^d # peculiar chemical afllnities into re- fungous narai'o; as well as round foreign substances of any 
gular forms; at^in these, ns in otlicr crystals, the process description retained in the body, and subj^t to the action 
may begin around a fragment of some othei* substance, such of Hs fluids. They do not adroit of classilmatian, but all 
ej||,a clot of blood, a pellet of mucus, or some foreign body, consist of combinations of lime with carboDio or plioephorie 
lying looj^ m the fkj^a which holds the elc||ients of the cal- acid, and animal matter. ^ ' 

culua.jtt|plutioi]|4' They are also formed by the mechanical owe/?,— Gouty and rheumatic persons are subject 

aggreMpIn about a nucleus, or otherwise, of particles of to the deposition of a matter thus denominated, and 
dilferefiT kinds accidcnlany thrown together, and cemented bling half-dnid mortar, under the skin, about tint Joints 
into a mass by glutinous animal rnatfer: or, lastly, they chiefly of the fingers and Uk's. They have lieen mot with 
may be the product of secretion : the more fluid part of the in severe and loiig-contmued rheii mutism oSihe headl^- 
secreted mattoi* being conveyed away or absorbed, while the neath the skin which covers the cartilage of the car. ImSy 
sediment gradually thickens and hai-dens into consistence, frequently excite ulceration, and wliaiyjithey protrude extetr- 
{perhaps to some rough surface or projecting point, nally may be removed; but an operation is rarely resorted 
oi^eing deposited in a hollow wlicre the accumulation is to. They are found to consist of uraf^ of soda. 
least liable to be displace<l by friction or washed away by Intestinal caleult. — The bowels are sometimes obiitfticted 
the fresh influx of fluid. ^ by rounded masses formed by the agglutination uf dry fibrous 

Twrtar of the Teeth. — The most familiar instance of th6 particles, such for uisttmc'e as the fine down oar'beard of the 
last-mentronod kind of concretion IS that which is deposited oat, which is not entirely removed by sifting the meal, 
from Ihe saliva and mucus of the moiitli between the teeth. These concretions usually fitrm round a small piec^ of boue, 
and upon their outer surface next the check. "This afiTeetton a plum-stone, or other such body. I'hey are smooth and 
is not only productive of deformity, but of considerable in-^compac*t in their stnicLiire, but of small specific gravity ,* the 
jury to the teeth, which become loosened by the displace- fibrous mutter of wdncli tliey lonsist occasionally alter- 
ment and absorption of the gums under the increasing nates with concentric larninm of phosphate of lime, whicli 
pressure of the mass. It may easily be prevented by a little UHually forms a layer n|K)n fheir surface. The circum- 
attcntion in the use of the brush, or remedied by the opera- stances which lead to their formation ait) obscure, but are 
tion of which gives no pain, and should never be possibly connected in some measure with constitutional pre- 

j^tponed when it is nccessnry. The substance deposited disposition, as they are fouiul to recur habitually in the 
i» gritty, of a dirty yellow colour, and goes by tlie name of same person m spile of all precautions. The symptoms and 
tartai\ tftougU it has no connection with the vegetable pro- most appropriate remedies for this complaint will readily 
duct 80 coiiJiBd. It is stated to consist of the phosphate and suggest tliornselves ; but its existence is in mbst casbs 
carbonate of lime. rather suspccteil than ascertained till the calcuUig 

Salhary Concretiom, — Similar deposited, consisting as the symptoms may arise from other and very diflercOt 
nearly of the same materials, occur under the tongue or in causes of obstruction. 

tlie substanv‘e of the cheek in the ducts which com cy the (Calculi thus denominuteil are ft'equeUtly 

secretion of llio salivary glands into tlio mouth. Ttioy some- found in the gall -hi adder, or reservoir ot (he hi l< which iifc 
times attain a considcrahle size, and reipiire an incision for attached to the liver, especially in persons who have reached 
their removal. the middle period of life, and have been long addicted to 

Pulmonanj Cone rei ion irregular masses of luxurious habits, or whose general health has l>con seriously 
phosphate of lime, rarely larger than an ahnoud, are fie- impaired by mental distress or bodily ailment. They are 
quently met with in the lungs of consumptive patients, often numerous, and one instance is recorded in whicdi 
They are sometimes found imbedded in the pulniouary neaily three lUousaiid were found at cuicc. Go«i!frally 
tissue, to which they adhere iutimately; hut more fro- however there are nut more than three or fouxv and they ore 
quently in the middle of luhercular lieposits, espe<-ial]y often solitary. They c'onsist of one or more of the eoiisti- 
when these take place in the substance of the bronchial tuents of bile, witli the occasional addition of phosphate of 
glands. They occasionally find their way by ulceration into liinc, and arc white, or of shades intermediate between thjs 
the air-tubes, and are brought up by coughing. lour, brownish yellow, and dark green. The white consist' 

Calcareous Concretions in the Blood-vessels and Heart . — almost wholly of cliolesienrie (fioni bile, and ffrqam;, 

Brittle earthy doposites, consisting cliielly of the plioj|hatc solid), a substance hUo spermaceti, first delected in the 
of lime, are exceedingly common, csptK'ial^’ in aih^iBced bile by Chevron I . The iuternK’<liulo shades are composed 
life, in the arteries, and in tlie valves of the left side of the of this substance, with more or loss admixture of bile ; 
heart, the cavities of wbitdi contain arterial blood. Tlioy and the darker kmd Ktcni to consist entirely of bile itself 
are formed at first in nodules or scales, bebirwi the mem- inspissated. The last are rough and friahle in their, Jtex- 
brane which lines these parts internally, and sometimes ac- lure, sometimes much resemhhug cinders ; the lighter 
cumulate to such an extent as to convert the arteries into varieties, on the contrary, are smooth and unctuous to the 
rigid tubes, aml^io impede or even stop the motions of the touch, presenting scn erai surfaces uppayently flattened by 
heart, Tlxw are frequently the cause of aneurism and mutual pressure. They are moreover distinctly ^Mystalline, 
other diwioa, particularly a kind of inortifii^tioii and sometimes lamelhited as if deposited in successive ia\er$, 

of tho oallcd se7iile ^angrenet and tliat d:s- Biliary calculi are not productive of much inconvenience 

treeftb||r 7 ia pectoris^ wfiich is often found to as long as they remain in the gall-bladder; but when they 
of the arteries wdiudi supply the heart arc protruded through the proper duct of |hat organ into 
itselPwith tirood. These concretions are not, however, so tho canal by wdiich the b do passes from ttn? liver itito jLl^q. 
often productive of oiischief as might bo expected; for intestine called the duodenum, they occasion pain 
ficareJely an individual passes the middle period of life in dgiturbauce of the hcitllii. The pain occurs itr paroxysms, 
Vhom tJkis ossification of tho arteries, as it is termed, does and is sealed in the pit of the stomach, or a litUa lower 
not exist 4n a greater or less degree. Tho veins aro like- and to the right, shooting to the back ; and it is geuerully 
iHifi aubject, but much less frequently, to small corpuscular attended with vomiting and shiveiing, but not at first wifh 
ootwafetions called (from a vein, and XiOps*, a quickened pulse. If the bde bo wholly obstructed, Jhe 

a stone). They appear lobe formed behind the thin lining evacuations lose llieir colour, and become unfrequent; tho 
mamhratia, which, grow, is pushed forward into the skin is tinged with a deep yellotattpr jaundtem. as it is 

calibre of tho ve^el^jplosi ng thorn in a kind of capsule, termed ; rapid emaeiation sue<'eeds,Wlh ibven and extreme 
iittll (btroing a pedicle by which they remain ad- dojeclion and %e:^<kna»8. The event is sometimes tatal, 

heront. After atimo4hey become detached and moveable, but in general storm passes at length into the duode- 
When thoy occur iii the veins upon the surface of the body, num, the flow of bile is re-established, and tho disturbance 
they may w renAt&iw troublesome ; but they are not m subsides. Tlie best remedies are orneticn, aperient#, 
geueirat of any rhtii|ihrabrn_ and are seldom larger than a the warm bath and fomentfiions, aftu occasionally plewmff. 

poa* quite white, and oonistof car* Urinuty Ch/ewifh— Tlie urine is a very complex lluiaf 
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in •oV»a«m Jft least twelve diffe»i| logredietfts in [LithotoityJ, or ”»»»*’» ““4ol^ cn^ to 

and mut^iii ^dUoaiiih. Some belo^ to the class of |)ormit oitraottofi fLtliiwoMv] method^prac^Md oy 
L ttie uri^ ^lAbdiiL an<Li)xaiic; other a the antientilf urifortunatoly no means superaad^ (m 


and^xaiic; othets ai^ka^ the antienti, , 

iO«I^"'%od»7»T»oo raagnesif? In some imagineray lithotnty, which is out of the question m 
Jhe system these elements are no very young chflton, and often inapplicable in more ad- 
„jeie soijptjun, but are precipitated or vanced life. iflP disease is curable by th^arious mfans 
brm, constituting various kinds of cry- that have been devised, or a combination of them* in perhaps 
*taUuiS'\rtr sedimentary deposites often arrangiB in succes- five or six out of seven oases, even in it|^vancea stage ; 
layers ; thus inducing those well-known affections, and the average number of failures in )(oung children does 
*df,and stShe in the bladder. % not amount to one in fourteen. It is always advisable that 

Urinary concretions for tho an operation should not bo delayed when the existence of 



, originate in tho pelvu or hollow part of the kid- 
ney, eltfier as small stones or in the form of minute sand- 
hU. crystals. In this situation they are called renal cal- 
'*^oufi^(from ren^ tho kidnoy). They ma|il^rcmain there 


stone is provedaijll^icb, it may be obser|||^ can only be done 
by actually string it audibly with a metallic instrument 
called a sound; for not only is the stone oonstotly in- 
creasing in size, but the parts concerned iday become 


permanentlyr and even attain a considerable size, so as to incurably diseased in consequence of delay, ortho general 

. t .1 /■ ._i ..j health may sink beyond the power of restoration. The idea 

of dissolving tho calculus is a dream. 

It is a curious fact in the history of this disease, that 
exceedingly common in some places and vety rare ill qu 
Thus at Norwich and Paisley together, there are prOn 
more cases in a year thauJn the whole of London ; while at 
Hereford the disease is i||lio$t unknown. No researches 
mto the cause of this difference have yet afforded a satisfac- 
tory explanation of it. 

It would be tedious to enter at length into tho chemicalT 
nature of urinary calculi. In weight they vary from a few 
grains even to sex oral pounds, but seldom exceed a few 
ounces. They hax^o been distinguished (chiefly by tho 
labours of Dr. Wollaston) into the following kinds, which 
are here arranged nearly in the order of ihcii* fretjiuency : — 

1. Uric acid. 

2. Oxalate of lime, called also the mulberry calculus, 

from its <lark colour and rough surface. ^ ^ 

3. Ammoniaco-magnesian-phosphate ; called also 
triple- phosphate, 

4. iMiosphato of lime, or hone earth calcuifay^ 

5. The fu.siblc calculus, a cuuibinalioti of last two 


distend tha cause aB'Sorption of the gland itself, 

WIBiout vtioW inconvenience than an occuHiorial sense of 
weight and a dull in the loins. They may also pro- 

duce inti ammat ion and abscess of the kidney, which some- 
timcA ends in the discharge of the stone with the other 
contfi^ of the abscess through an ulcerated opening in the 
baok^MA sometimes in % lingering death. More com- 
mon l^we ii{||a>osite is carried with the urine while yet of 
small size win the form of sand into the ureter or duct of 
4he kidney, along which it descends more or less slowly into 
the bladder with symptoms much resembling those which 
attend tho passing of a gall-stone. These are shivering, 
sickness of tho stcmiach, pain shooting in paroxysiiif from 
the hack to the groin, and aown the thigh of the same side ; 
and, in males, retraction of tho corresponding lestiido. Tho 
circulation does not partake in the disturbance unless the 
calculus he so large as to obstruct llie ureter, and thereby 
excite inflammation of the kidney. These symptoms Con- 
stitute what 13 culled a Jit of the gravel, and generally ter- 
minate 111 the expulsion of the offending matter with the 
* urine, which is not effected without much pain in the neck 
ttf the bladder and the urethra; the urine being voided in 


.Umall quantities and with dilliculty, and occasionally mixed species ; so called from }ts fusibility under the blow'-pipe, 
ifrth bluud. The remedie.s employed in gall-stouo afford 6. Tho mixed calculus ; composed of boveral of the other 
' in % fit of gravel. (I'opious draughts of some mild kinds confusedly mixed 

e$ArtQ du#L should also be taken, with small doses of alka- 
other medicines, suited to the nature of the dc- 


7. Urate of ammonia. 

8. Carbonate of lime. 

9. Cystic oxide. 

10. Xanlhic oxide. 

The three last aro extremely rare. The pUosphatic 
varieties generally include a nucleus of the first or second 
species, and are found chiefly in advanced life, or in cases of 
foreign such as the hrokoii end of a catheter, or upon long standing. 

a small stone which has made its way inwards. Nuclei of I’lie substance called uric acid, of which probably three 
this li^t kind are formed ongirrilly in the ducts of the pro- fourths of the concretions in que.stion coni^ist wholly or itl 
stale gland, whieff surrounds tho male urethra just where it part, is sparingly soluble in water unless an alkali be pre- 
niiaues from the bSidder, and consist of phosphate of lime. sent in a quantity more than sufficient to neutralize it ; and 
In whatever way it may first arise, vesical calculus or from such a solution, of xvhich healthy urine is an example. 


calculi . — It sometimes happens that a renal cal- 
-^^lus, having reached tho bladder in the manner described, 
detained there and becomes the nucleus of fresh con^ 
' ^esical calculus may also he formed upon a 


stone in the bladder is one of the most dreadful maladies to 
^hich man is expo.sed. Even in its nascent stale, but most 
^'ortainly when it ^''-comes at all large, the stoiie occasions 
excruciating pain. This is seated chiefly in the neck of the 
bladder where the stone usually rests, and, by sympathy, in 
tho urethra near its external orifice : it is attributable, in a 
great measure, to the strong spasmodic contracliona of the 
bladder upon the stone, and is most 80 ve|e immediately 
after miij^^ition. Hence, lortunatcly, it is intermitting : 
for when bladder is full, tho weight of the stone is partly 
suslaineB by the fluid, and it does not touch tho sensitive 
internal membrane in so many points. In some ca^ the 


tho ^diUon of almost any other acid will procipiitite either 
the Aite of tl^ alkali, or the uric acid itself in the form of 
pow^oJr, To inis peculiarity is probably duo the formation 
of chalk stones —consisting, as we hax^o seen, of urate of soda 
— in those who are subject to gout, as well as the proverbial 
liability of such persons to gravel and other calculous dis- 
orders; for in this complaint acetic aid is so abundantly 
generated as to be observable in the perji||^tion. Children 
also, in whom the food is so apt to upon tho 

stomach, arc much more liable to stonj0^na,n,the middle* 
aged, and their calculi almost invariably uric acid. 

In such cases tho alkalies and absorbent eArtbs are of emi- 


pain is'^hro endurable than in others from peculiarity of nonl service, by preventing the adn!^j|ire of fr^ aqid in 
constitution, oiKhe comparative smoothness and Ughlnoss the urine, which is thus rendered morojil^able 

..f urates in solution. These medicinesron the otfior hand, 

are extremely injurious if the phosphates happen to prevail, 
when acids should take their place, for reasons gomowhat 
analogous. These considerations may have tMr use in 
pointing out the propriety of attending to the and the 
digestive functions, with a view to pievent or correct the 
formation of urinaij concretions; and they no less forcibly 
illustrate the 'necesiTity of a knowledge of chemistry on the 
part of those who are intrusted with the treatment of such 
dihordcrs, that the diflerent kinds may he justly discrinSISfe 


%ffkeston^,but sooner or later tho period of agony arrives ; 
the bladdeii^edbmeB intolerant of the smallest amount of 
distetU^^i so that the unne is voided, as it enters, drop % 
drojp, nP^led with blood and mucus ; and at length the 
’ patient Suevitably dies, worn out by unremitted suffering. 

There are remedies whii’h are capable of affording a cer- 
t tain Ufiiount of relief for a time; hut the only means that 
offei>'#vei^ chance ^ a happier termination than death 
itself, are^ie r©moval|^ tho cause by an operation. Tho 
^ne^ustguither be withdrawn through tho urethra by a 
]()roperiy oohstructed instrument, which often succoods when 
it is small in the male, and seldom fails in the femalo unless 
it be large ; or it must ho drilled and crushed into frag- 
ineuls smkll enough ^ bo voiddi with the urine, according 


nated. This can only be done by 
urine and its sediments; a procesj 
in the article on Ukink. 

_ , „ Calculi in InperioH AiftidALi 

to a brilliant method w operating lately brought into notice rare m tl)ie ;||orsf mud the deer, ft 
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Wg^ and an^ ^<^gil!detabla"^ in frbndly UcWg 

tlie t^ile Hows throu^ 1^% iU it ia saoret<^« %ey m a portion of the wim ilie 

often found in the gall-Widder of the oX^ihaep, and dog^^ %iofiSBy swallowed ; noirossqyfefr^Buffio il il ^^ 

There 1 $ scarcely a fitalhfed ox slaugbtei'ed from Michaelmas, or weight to break through pauncn and . 

to Lady-day^ which they do not exis<i|f loi'ge *izo, or in enter that stomach, it pasw aloi!%^™PBi^)pliti^at> oanal 
grlkt numbeH ; sometimes there is only one concrotion, but to the fourth stomach, whdR Jby the ]festal|ip of 

that , of considerable magnitude. In an ox that died of that stotnaijp, it is formed into a ball. Thevo are nb .syin^- 
jaundice, a gl||^ne w’os found which weigbcfl lo oz. toms which clearly indicate the presence df these balW -noif 
when iprst removed from the bladder. More frequently isitpW^ by what means they <k>uld be e)C|jelled,; 
there are nuraepo^s calculi of asmalh size^ scarcely larger very evident that they have an injurious effect, ptoduem^ 
then .grains of or many of the m/i^ glomerated to- distension of the paunch and loss of digestive pov^i$«^n iho 
geth^, forming Wbunded or irregular from the size fourth stomach ; the first by eympathy, and by 

of a pm*8 head to that of a millet seed. More than 800 their direct presence. The animals in which these hajp- 
have heen^eounted in the gall-bladder of one beast. Occa- balls are fem||| after death were never well ^nditio|)i'i^^pr 
sionally there is found an irregular crystallized body of a healthy, and iBbse*' that have expelled a hai^-ball by^sltol t 
green or azure blue colour, glistening and polished. This have immediately begun t<y'thrive. 

forms a valuable pigment. The cause of those concretions Similar balls, ^but composed of feltecTwo^l^ith porlie«i8 
i^iot well understood, but it depends greatly on want of of different kinds of food and variou| earthy ancl saline 
«^ci|g and iipP®^fr®d digestion. In the grass-f(Ml ox they matters, mixed up with the mucii1S™f tlio stomach, and 
n^ aHKeeiSom found. These calculi may exist in the gall- having undergone a process of crystallization, are found in 
OlSider without apparent injury to the lieallli, but occa- the fjurth stomach of tho sheep, the goat, the ehajMp^ the 
sionally they press upon an<|^i^se the passage through antelope, and tho deer. They )ptve usually a "^^^■J ^ liteleus. 
which the gall should bo conveyed to the intestinal oana|f; but the structure of the surrounding mass qjari^tlWHorm of 
or Way enter into the hepatic duct and obstruct it, and pro- tho whole admit of much variety. [Bezoars pW 
vent the flow of the bile through it ; or, being numerous and Intestinal Calculi are often found in the hoi*so. Thejr 
large, they may, by their presence and weight and friction, have almost invariably some central nucleus, as a seed, 5 
irritate the mucous membrane of the cyst, and thus be pro- small stone, or a bit of nail, around which particles of food 
ductive of disease. [Bii.fi, Digestion, and Jaundice. and saline matters have accumulated and crystallized. They 
If the existence of inspissated bile, or biliary calculi, in the differ from the gastric calculi in tho greater portion of earthy 
gall-bladder wore indicated by a certain train of symptoms, and saline matter of which they are composed, ahd scarcely 
the experience of the farmer would supply a ready and a trace of food ts detected in many of them. The concentric 
almost certain cure. The stall-fed ox has tlio gall-bladder layers are well defined, and the ball, when dried, will bear a 
P^tially filled with minute or larger concretions. The beautiful polish. They assume difterent forms ai^cording to 
beast in June will rarely furnish one. The former the portion of intestine which they occupy. In the colon 
was idle and over fed ; the latter was compelled to exert they adapt themselves to the shape of the cells of that 
hirasolf order to obtain his food, and he was kept visciis, and ropresont a kind of four-sided prism: at the^* 

under thfl||%tary aperient influence of the newly-sprung fundus, or base of the ceecuni, they are globular.' Tw^cntyjinr 
grass. ^ thirty of the cells of the colon will sometimes be occupied 

Biliary calculi have been observed in the gall bladder of them, varying in weight from half an ounce to 
almost every domestic quadruped, and very often in poultry, of a pound. In the emeum, a single concretio®ias'>i|cil- 
Thcy differ materially in their composition, but agree in sionally w eighed eight or ten pounds. ^ 

being crystallized bodies, farmed of layer upon layer, and They are often^st found in heavy horses of alow^^ork'. 
containing marguritic acid, minimal mucus, a yellow colour* Mill-horses are also subject to them, and horses that ar^||d 
ing matter, and salts, principally phosphate of lime and on much drv bran. The symptoms of their existence urie 
magnesia. obscure, and can scaretdy bo distinguished fwjm those llrf' 

Cerebral Calculi have been found more frequently in colic. They have occasionally been expelled In the 
the horse than in any other quadruped- They are contained purging, but it would generally bo a fri^itlesai^^ a '' 

in tho ventricles of the cerebrum or the cerebellum, and geroiis attempt to dislodge them, for they aro eroj^tiSednn 
attached to or enveloped by tho plexus choroides. They are Pne cells of the colon or the blind pouch of the co^ra. 
u.sually white, variously formed, of a stony hardness, and They destroy the horse by the irritation which they waMon, 
consist nearly of pure phosphate of lime. No peculiar symp- and by their weight, and especially in the conci^on of 
tom indicates the existence of the calculus, but the horse is rapid action, they rupture the parietewof the intesHmiit 
suddenly attacked by inflamrfiation of the brain and dies ; It would seem almost incredible that, they should remain 
upon examination the ventricles are found distend^wilh long as those of larger size must iiecessarily do. Many 
fluid, and those concretions attached to thep^xus of jMs els. months or yeais must have passed away in the fbrmystionM 
Afterwards, perhaps, it is recollected that me anim^^had a calculus that ultimately weighs eight jwunds. There 
been somewhat dull and stupid, sleepy, and self-willed, and scarcely a case in which they have occasioned Uie 
l^ad frequently hung his head ; that,^^n fket, there had been the animal, where careful iiKiuirv will not elucidate the fact 
\ ^methlng wrong about the head. The irritation produced that during n very long time the animal hadT^axp^ienced 
' )|>y the foreign body had been long existing and increasing, occasional attacks of apparent colic. ^ 

Gastric are rarely or never found in the Salivaiy Calculi are oftener found in the herbivorous 

stomach of but they arc of frequent occurrence animal than ifl^the human boing, bet^ause ther q^jn p greater 

in ruminanti^l^i^^lSShcretions varying from the weight of a expenditure of saliva in mastication, and the salWIfy glands 
few bUnoes^wi^lh pounds have.boon found in the arc larger and more susceptible of inftamUwvtio^t* They 

paunch of cafllS^" Theto are traces of concentric layers in mostly pxist in the parotid duct. They are of 'a 
. aU of th|m, btit fa^ from being regular. There is colou^' usually of an oblong form, of consideralm^ensity 

usti^Jy^ beii^Phuclous, such as a small hit of nail or and specific gravity, and the surfaces bigj^^y poiMied or 
stone, iwufnd wwBff has been c<dlected a mass of earth cajaihle of being so. They are only injtp’ioqJ^hen 
and food and hair, cemented by tho mucus of the stomach, completely obstruct the duct*y. then the fluid, con- 

When .loose in the rumen, they acquire a globular form, tip>umg to be secreted, accumulates behind ine^lcului^ 
but, having, been confined in one of the compartments of that and the canal becomes distended, and will bursl^wless an 
viseus, are occasionally flattened, and in a few cases incision is made upon the calculus, and the obstructing 
ongulav.'^^^o symptoms by which thofr presence is indi- body removed. 

cafod are not well known, nor the effocts whi!d^ they produce ; Tho salivary calculus of tho horse consists of 86 parts of 
but one thing of some importance is cer^ln, namely, that carbonate of lime, 6 of animal 4 of watef,|^ of phos- 

tbey atW.reldom found in healthy and thriving cattle. They phate of lime and other salts, and Mpt mucous matter. 

^ay be either the cause or the consequence of disease^ and Urinm*y^C(4culL These, whe^r found in 
much they bo sahl Oh both sides. The method by which neys, or ureters, or eladder. or urethra, have been obsw^w 
they t^ay he dis4olyej|||r otherwise got rid of is unknown^ iu ^most evety domesticated animal. In the hwe>; a 
A different kindlAfi^^etion is found in the abomaeum ^ urinary calculus has oooupiod the whole cavity of tl^ ludhey 
fourth atomach lMiil le* ami particularly of calves. It and has weighed more a pound* wWtuoteJ e 

4 fokui»sed VlhaoajSHi|By of hair, agglutinated^ the mifou# the urefors, and destroyed the horse md the o^: it has * 
of itOMOchf are freque afly ohiiervlft to spend a completely filled the bladder of the dog, and h^^been 
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itihivflifxl itjto a thotn piecoR by the wufldcn fall of the thiiipj 
auiniul from t (‘on^idqa^.ilo/^^j^liu lu the urethra flko it^face-wat 
haH heoii j3r()duc|i^ of :iaiumatj<i/i in the dopfl i In y ponds, as 

abTinst otery »<iim h.i ( oi eaHioually o<^cupied tlje 

fond us of the bladder. Mmui^ h uh have been found in 
Oluiost coutfftesa tiumhcrs. dr one lar^e calculus has pro- 
duced Gxtronic pain, siippreso^n) of urine, untl^ftiestructive 
In most of tie so cases means have been 
fottnd allay to a certain df'frrco the imtabilitj||bf the 


U 

th< 




slightest solvent power on 
htholomy has been per- 
ovary domesticated qua- 
“ ' the 


^ut no nicdicine has the 
Ji», Tlio operation of 
i’oriucd w*™ siieecss on iilidhst 

dfflpetjL and that of lithotrily has been o%ctual in 

^ ' » 

N(‘Mrly thei^!nj|. constituenj^principies enter into the 

romposiiiun rajKliiwI calculi ih the herbivorous animals. 
Tho carboniit^df limo provailH; there are, on an average, 
H3 parts out of it in the urinary calculus of the 

horse; 87 in that of the ox, :uid 9] in that of the ass; tlie 
rciTKiin^r is made up of suhjdiospliato of lime and animal 
the hog, however, animoniacal pliospliatc of 
rnagno^r^«^,*^rith the anin^ coirient, nearly tho solq ma- 
terial In iroe of them has uric acid been dotcctod. 

Thd^concretionft which are found in other tissues and 
dl^gatii^dilfor little from those in the human licing. 

CA'JXULU.S, CALCULATION. The word calculuft 
means a small pebble, such as was made use of in teaching 
or practising ca^'rulutton. We mii*^t refer to articles of a 
more spccifft kind for diflhrcnt methods of calculation, hut 
(iH roganls this individual word, we have only to draw tho 
distinction hot ween it and mathematics. Generally speak- 
ing, a calculator is taken fora matberaatician ; which ho 
may or may not be. Mathematicians are aometimes fond 
of and skilful in calculation, and sometimes The reverse of 
^th: Euler and Wallis are instances of the former; La- 
grange, according to report, of the latter. To perform a 
calculation is to put pumbers together by rules, the reasons 
of which my or may not be understood by him who uses 
them, Icf« true that a matheraaticaan must, in the process 
by which he boeomes such, increase his powl‘^ of calculation ; 
but whether be will e\er attain tlie cxpeilncss and <*orrect- 
ness of a banker’s clerk in the commonest operation de- 
pehifft upon qualities of mind which have little or nothing to 
do with his mathematical power. It is necessary to caution 
our *n*adcrs not to take a result as mathematically correct, 
beoau;^; it » produced by a skilful calculator; or as rmrne- 
nW/’^corr^t, because it has been worked by a goodmathe- 
matiefen. Tho method of tho lirst, and the work of tho 
^fecq^idj^xnay he wrong without any inference against either 
in relation lu his pcaaihar pursuit. 

Tho term caky/kts is commonly applied to signify any 
branch of miithemat which ma> involve or lead to calcu- 
lation : any, in fact, except puio geometry. Thus the part 
ulgnljfira which relates to exponents and^ logarithms is 
Rpi^l^^nes called the (‘xpooential calciilus. The lefercnccs 
follnn ing arc tu lliuse branches w’htch, without 
any partieuThf icasou, have pcnuauenlly acquired the name 
of ^ And. the word being now comidetoly intro- 

duced, ev^t y.'Uew specifu^dcvelopmenl of any part ot niatlie- 
matics will /cceive the name. Thus the calculus of deriiiilc 
integral ,Jao calculus of doconlmuous fuijii^tions, are 
terms a hiM are beginning to he used; 

( ' ALW;M^, DIEFKRENTIAL. [Differbntial Cai.- 

INTEGRAL, f I ntegral C a lci«[.xts,] 
CALt'ULU^ OF VARIATIONS. [Variations, 


b 5 ^ properly ^raitdni; the^r* 
npkf the town, and by ^Img up several stagnant 
well m by clearing awity the surrounding jungle 
to a considerable extent, but the air is still considered far 
from healthy. 

In 1698 the English factory was removed Vrom Hoogly 
to this spot, then occupied by the village of Go^ndporc, but 
the progress of tho city was at first so fliat in 1 750 

there were not more than 70 houses in it occupied by Eu* 
ropcans. An attempt had been made in 1742 to dewd the 
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FUNCTIONS. [Functions, Cal- 


TTA, the capital city of Bengal, and tho seat of 
the sapremo govornm«nt in Britosli India, is situated on the 
*left oi\east side of the Hoogly, in 22^ 23' N. lat., ami 88^" 
as' E, long, ; abimt 100 miles from llio sea. 

In 'iho^pfeginning of lUo last century Calcutta was only 
an insignificant village^, inhabited by native husbandmen ; 
^■lyjwl a great ^part of its present site was completely covered 
WFh Jnngle. The snot appears to have been ill chosen iis 
regards salubrity. Tho proximity of the low, damp, and 
dreary r^ion of ibo Sunderbiind's, a woody tract containing 
eight mmhs of the Ganges, i^eccssarily unfavourublo in 
tliU respect ; and the healthiness of the city is still further 
by a dense forest on the east, and some extensive 
ih^jpiakes on the south. The English have done some- 


place from thi it^ursions of the Mabai by sujr|0pi nding 
It with a ditch, a precaution which availwbut little against 
the attack in June, 1756, by Suraja ud Dowlah, the souhah- 
dar or viceroy of Bengal. On the occasion of this attack 
the factory was deserted by the governor, the commandant, 
and many other of the European functionaries oud ri^sidents. 
On the capture of the place, the English who had remained 
to defend the fjictory were thrust into a small junwholcsomo 
dungeon called the Black Hole, and of 146 individuals 
were thus shut up at niglit only 2J were found alive 
morning. In the beginning of the following > ear, a squadron 
coiisisung of five ships of ww*, accompanied by 2400 troops 
under the command of Colonel Cbvo, arrived in the Ganges 
from Madras, and re-look the town of Calcutta, from wm^ch 
! the garrison of the .soubalidar retired, after an attack of 
only two hours’ duration. 

The citadel, to which the name of Fort William was given, 
was constructed by Clivc soon after tho battle of Flassey, 
fought in June, 175 7. This fort stands on the bank of the 
Hoogly, about a quarter of a mile below the city. Its form 
is octagonal; five of tho sides, which are towards the land, 
are regular, and three, which front the river, have their 
lines varic’d according to local circumstances. Fprt Williapi, 
is the most regularly constructed fortress in India. Thi^ 
works arc low, and there arc but few buildings within the 
walls, which are so extensive, that it is said 1^000 men 
would bo required to man them properly in cas^f attack ; 
it IS computed to have cost in its construction altogether 
two millions sterling. Its principal batteries are towards tho 
river, from which side only an attack is to bo apprehended. 

The space between tho fort and the city, callcil the Espla- 
nade, contains the government-house, built by the Marquess 
Wellesley, which is tho finest building in Calcutta ; it con- 
sists of a centre with four wings, one at each comer, con- 
iiCMjled together by circular passages. The centre building 
contains two very fine rooms. Tho lower of these, the hall, 
IS paved with marble, and supported by Doric columns; 
over tliis is the ball-room, supported by Ionic pillars. The 
private apartments, the council- room and other offices are 
contained in the wings. On a line with this building 
is a range of magnificent dwelling-housea with spacious 
verandahs. 

The town extends for four miles and a half in tho direc- 
tion 4||. the river; it varies in breadth considerably in dif- 
fertfi^parts, A* .average being one mile and a half. Tho 
pai ls lu which Europeans reside are mostly occupied by 
hurulKome detached houses, built of brick and stuccoed wim 
lime, whi<*b gives them the appearance of marble palaces. 
The principal square measures 1500 feet on each side, and 
in the middle has a large tank, from which the square takes 
its name. This lank, which is GO feet is surrounded 
by a wall and balustrade, and has steps oyi the inside reach^ 
ing to tho bottom. During the adatk|ktratton of I^rd 
H ustings large sums were ex^iendod in ^proving the ven- 
tilation of Calcutta; a street sixty feet wide was opened 
through the centre in its longest diameter, and several 
squares were made, which, like the one already described, 
have each a tank in tho middle surrounded by planted 
walks. A quay, called tho Strand, between two and three 
miles long, was formed, which extends upon the river-bank 
along the city. This quay is fojrty feet aboveiJpw-water 
mark, and is furnished with many ghauts, or fiightf 

of steps, which are useful for the landing of goods, and Ibr 
the accomniodStion of natives in making the frequent 
ablutions prescribed bf^their religion. 

The principal public buildings, besides the gn'if'omment-' 
house, aio the town-hall, the courts of justice, two dhurohef 
for Episi'opaUan Protestants, and Scotch Prosbyta- 

rians, besides Catholic ohanels, a WiinUj^d an Aitn^ian 
church, several Hindu pagoaa^::tnd Mri BSutnedan moaquea, 
and a Seik temple. On the i^utliluBlB^the town are, an 
hospital gank quarter li^Eieh tho nativee 

principally reside is to tSe north, and ooifittttii of narrow 



unpsuwd streeta : this quartA offers a complcto con- 
trast to the pai'ts occupietl by Kuropuans. Thoro j|e a few 
brick bouses of two atorioft with fiat terraced i8t>olS, in this 
part, wbioli is called the Black Town, but the lar grealtT 
part of th© dwellings are mud hovels, covered with small 
tiles, the walla frequently consisting of niaU and banahoos, 
from which circumstance fires are of frequent occurrence. 
This quarter ;6iW|jjrOis with population. The total number 
of inbabitonta ^ the ciU' atm suburbs has been estnnated 
at 62.5,otj)0. lu 1 8 1 9 the School Society reckoned the native 
populatfbu alone af 750,000, but os the limits oopprehended 
in their WnpuLatt||||« were not defined, it^l nm ]K)SBlble to 
come to any certain result on the subject. So long ago as 
1802 an opinion was expressed by the police ma^s^ates, 
that, including with Calcutta a circuit of twenty miles, the 
number of inhabitants amounted to 2,225,000 souls. This 
number is probably wide of the truth ; but there can be no 
doubt that the whole of the district comprehended within 
the described limit is very densely peopled. About one* 
D>fel oft the native inhabitants of Oalcutla are Moham- 
ans, qikI nearly all the remainder are HinduR. The 
number of Christians was stated^n 1822 to be l.'l,138, since 
which time that part of the pO^hjlalion has probably in- 
creased. There aro besides a few Chinese, Armenians, amf 
professors of other systems of faith which prevail in ditt'eront 
partaj of the continent of India. 

With so large a population, Calcutta presents at all times 
an animated si^ene. It was ascertained a few years ago, l»y 
moans of jiersons stationed in various (juarters for the pur- 
pose, tliat the numl>cr who daily enter the city from the 
suburbs and from the opposite side of the ri\er amounts to 
upwards of 100,000 persons. The great mass of the popu- 
lation Speak the Bengidi lunguago; and timny. including 
the servants attending upon Europeans, speak the Hindus* 
tannoe also. 


The botanic garden, a spb'udid establish mcmt of tlie East 
India Com^ity, is situated on the west side of tlio Hoogly, 
where thiiAver takes a bend, to which the name of Carden 
Roach has been given. Above tins garden is an exUuisive 
plantation of teak, which wood does not occur iiaiiirally in 
this part of India. The introdiu'tion of tliis> species of tree 
IS considered desirable, as sbip-building fonns an important 
branch of industry. On tlic west bank of the river, both 
above and below as well as opposite to the <‘ity, tliere are 
several private yaids for that purpose. 

The sod in and about Calcutta is so dedcienl in water, 
that, after boring to the depth of I iO fe<‘t, no springs haw 
been found. Many ti’uiiks of trees liave been discovered 
60 feet under the surface, standing erect, with tlicir roots .iml 
branchos pi'rfecl. Thin strata of coal and blue cla> have 
been met with between 50 and 00 feet below tlie surface. 

The external trade of the province of IJengul b<*ing almost 
wholly carried on at Calcutta, its nature and amount have 
been given in our description of the province 
The river is a full mile wide at high w'ater, lud trading es- 
8els of the largest size ascend as high as the Hwn. ^ 

The attention of stningi.TS is much exi'ilwl on first visiting 
Calcutta, by the number of vultures, kites, crows, and a 
-species of ernnp, w'hich, from its stately walk, has rereivc<l 
the name of Adjutant [Adjutant]. These hiids clear 
away the surplus^^od provided for Europeans, whieh is 
thrown at night ilwPtlie streets, as it cannot be kej)l in that 
climate, and are few poor persons to consume it whoso 
religious prejudio<jj||^ill allow of their doing so. These 
scavengers ai'e assi*l&Aby numerous foxes, jackals, and wild 
dogs, who tbe city at nighi for the purpose fium the 

neighbouring junjgles. and Whoso mingled howling.s ])roducc 
a Very uii pleasing ©Ifect. 

The markets are abundantly supplied with game, meat, 
fifth, vegetables, and fruits, the whole of wliicli are sold at 
moderate prices. The game consists of wild- ducks, teal, 
ortolans, hares, and venison. Among the ti»h is 

one — the itfktigo fish — which is described as a great luxurv : 
it haft derived its name from the fact of its apnearmg in tlio 
river only at the season when tho n^goes rijum. Fruits 
«r‘. lurnifthod in an infinite variety, anS of dolictuua flavour; 

} )ino*appfo«>^|melons, mangoes, oranges, guavas, pfiaches, 
dquaia, and^trawberries, are among the more usual d©^ 
sci^tions. ^ 

Th'S European have ©stabtishfid severid in- 

stitutions for htoj|B|fi||ienti^e, and educational objects. 
Tho Asfciaiic BiKioBffimed by Sir William Jones, was 
founded at [A«isj|^c Among 
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the, &fttitutioiis fbr promoting education are the colie^j^ pf 
Fort a government estabUfiJtoehi for the 

3 | young men who have Mfun pSrtially oddeajed in tho ' 
college at HaiJybury. A San^riig^lWefk Mobauvmcdan 
college, and an Anglo-Indian coUc^, arl lfttevvisp iupp^riod 
by the government, which gives asaiKtuuce to many ^ 
private iristitulioiift for instrurti% the children of tiatives^^ 
and of the poorer classes of Kuropean#, Tlie rchwlcnts of, 
Calcutta support a variety of charitable institutions and of / 
boaetiei^br religious objects. , 

Calcutta is the seat of the supremo court of jndieg^Jjjfe for 
the presidency of Bengal. Thk court is under 
of a chief justice and two puisne judges appoiffSW bv th© 
king, Tho cpi^is of Sndder Dewanuy Aclawlui, 
zaimit AdawliJ^^ cRi^ibbshed in CaUnilta. the first fur^lipy, 
tho last for criminul cuuits gf aMfrl from tho 

provincial courts in all [laris ol liuhn 

In 1814 a bihhbp'.s sCe was eu i tud within t& Comliftny^ft 
dominions in India; the bishop, luid^ the tiilo of Bishop 
of Calcutta, has his residence ui that city; las salary waft 
fixed by act of piud lament at 5t)t)U/. per annum. 

The travelling dislances motmtred in English 
Calcutta to sev'cral of the, ehief^aecs in ludui att/Ss fol- 
lows: — Agra, 839: Allahabad, 544; Ahiviccwhad, 1234; 
Amedniiggur, 1119; Aracan, 4 73 ; Arcot, i 070 : Ava, 1150; 
Bahar, 2D7; Balasore, 141; Baroiich, 1220; Barciilvv&^5 ; 
Bednore, 1290 ; Btonircs, 4oO : Bombay, 1301 ; Huxar, 408 ; 
Cabul, 17GI: Candahar, ]7!^l; Oheitf*rc, I05J; Conua-in 
Capo, 1470; Dacca, 177: Delhi, 950 ; Oanjiim, .309 ; Gua- 
lior, 805: Hydrabail, 902; Juggernauth, 3Jlt Lalioro, 
1342; Lucknow, 049; Madras, 1030; Mirzapore, 4'i3; 
Monghir, 275 ; Moollan, 1450; Moorshedabad, 118; My- 
sore, 1178; Nugpore, 722; Nagpore (IJtllo), 280; Oudo, 
502; Ptilna, 340 ; Pondicherry, 1130; Pooniih. 1208; 8c- 
iingapiiiam, 1 i 70 ; Silhet, 32.5 ; Sumbbulporc, 438 ; SuraL 
12:W; Tanjore, 1235; Tnohinopoly, 1218; and Vizagapa-^ 
lam, 557. 

(Renncirs Memoir of a Mnj'^ of Himinfitan ; Mllfs 
ionj of British India; Tennant's Indian ; 

Heporl.s of Committers of House of Cunimoits on. Affair i 

oj India, 1831 and 1832.) 

CALDARA. IC'.xkAVAOGTO.] 

CALDA'IUUM. [IUtu.] 

C’ALDKR, one of lie* nvers of Yorkshire, rises in thh 
bigb grounds on I lie border* ol l..aneasliire, »n a miirsli ip 
Clivigor Dean, S.E. ef Ihirnlcv : nnd from the sa no marsh 
rises a bmneii i»l tin* West ('.abler, whieb runs iu an tmpo- 
siti*' dma'lioH, .ind piins ilie Kibble. T)ie course Of tbe A’lnk- 
.sbire Cubicr is t'aslerly, tbroueb (be dt-ep valley of 'T»d“ 
moideii; ul Sowei’uv the iivt'i’ ^.es within two mj^lcs of^ 
lliililax, and by Dewsburv and \Vakelu‘ld, at whu-lj bitter^ 
]»laco it IS crossed by a budge of nine iir<*l:|||||. From Wake- 
field llic course of tlu* Cnilder i' Tu'iuly N.E. to C.a#illcfnrd, 
near Pontefract, wbeie it jon; iiO Am*, vriiieh enters ^^ho 
Ouse five miles from Snuud, Al Sowerbv, al>i3HJ|^^U©6^ 
miles S.W. ol Halifax, the b'l* receives a eoosi<f^|y© 
brook from Ripponden. five ' o half iiiiles S.W.\;j||f 
fax. A litlU; below Saltcrli -i c about two inn^ S.Vvvoi 
Halifax, its volume is ineri'io d \\) the Hehbl(x0,,fttl||JjJfiiJnit;* 
rapid Rtream, which rises an a - i hmiden, and 
the north and east sides of i!' * i wn of Halifax mAllPa fevv 
Hides fartliei calittlie (’abler r inch the river C^, winch 
rises near lloliu Mo>s, and lou past Huddersfiemr 

Tlie (’alder is im important i' iture in tl 
A'orkslurtj and Luneasbirc, ;in * forms par r «waii ife,of 
internuf'tiav igution between Me I’lisiein and WCTijJpMroiists, 
Tlie Roebdale t'.anal, thirty-oiie miles and a It^tlf In length, 
eommenees m the (’alder und llelibie uavigaliou' I Souerhy 
bridge wharf, and terminales by a juuctiou^aiUi le Bndgt?*^ 
w{||in‘ canal at Maiiebesler. The Calder Itebl^ uavi-' 
galion IS twenty -two miles long, from its junction ?^l^4,4b<y^ - 
Aire and Cabb*r navigation, about a quarter of a mile 
Wakefield, to the basin at Soweihy budge, in winch if ler- 
minate.s. Tho Cubicr forms a considerable portion 1*H’ tho 
line, except where cuts are made to avoid tlu>^t;;i'eUitous 
cour^t) of tho river. There is a bru^fjeh to Halifax. Hie 
Barnsley e-angl, Jlflecn miles long, coUiniences nt the lower 
part of the Culdcr, linear Wakefield, ami joimng ihc iVirifi*** 
and I>ovo canal, nine mdey long, which tcnnniates in the 
river Dun naviga-tion, opens a cAiinmuuicJUiuii wnh Bbuth^Td 
and Rotherhum. Tim Hanteden canuK four miwl long, 
couimvtioeft in Ihc Calder and Hebidc uavigatiuu, and ter- 
miuateft al Huddersfield^ from which a line of canal, juIU©- 
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^tniles and a half in length, called the Mancheater, 
Ijbn* Oldham ^anal, extends to Ducskcnflcld in the 
pafm of whtoa-under-l^j^, near which place it iii jointed 
uy the Peak Fdffeat cattah ^ The canaU of liancoshire and 
the West“Ridil^jfof Yorkshire are connect<(||li with the Ouse 
ohy the Aire aiuj. Caldcr navigation, which includes the Selby 
' canal, and the liew cnnajil'roiu Ferrybridge to Gr^ole. In 1 6^^5 
an attempt was made to obtain an Act ‘ for the making and 
maintaining th(^ rivers Ayro and Caw Idea,’ hut no Act was 
passed lieforo IClMh At this latter date the cloSi goods 
man^actured at Wakefield and J^ceds were convoyed iwen- 
ty-£w Mies by land curriaag to Rawclilfe, within two miles 
ofelJj^Cmse; Halifax was mtly from all water communica- 
Rochdale forty miles. The clothiers of Leeds and 
Wmcelicdd, in a petition presented to ^the House of Com- 
tnons in of the bill, coM^laiiiod heavily of the didi- 

cuUy of tPlJ||^oltiug their in^iuiacturos : ‘the expense 
whereof,' they state, ‘ is not only very chargeable, hut they 
arc forced to stay months sometimes while the roads 
are passable to market, and many limes the goods receive 
constdkcrah e damage, through the badness of roads, by over- 
turnting.' Another Act obtained in 1774, under whicli 
further improvements welwc fleeted in the two rivers; and 
within the f{t*osont <uuitury the Aire and Caldcr navigation 
ha* been rendered one of the most efficient lines of water 
coMtounii^ation in the kingdom. The Aire is not navigable 
utraW Leeds, which town is thirty miles above the junction 
of the Aire will' the Ouse, and tweho abo\e the junction of 
the Aire and Cald u*. A little abtivo Leeds brhlge tlie Leeds 
and Liverpool canal locks down into the Airo. The branc h 
of the Aire and Calder iinvigation to Wakefield is twelve 
and a half miles in length from the junction of the two I 
rivers at Castlefoid ; and with the Calder and Hehble navi- j 
gallon and Rochdale canal forms the line of conmi unication \ 
With south Lancashire, while the Leeds and Li\erpool canal is 
carried through the middle and western parts of that county, 
and terminates at l^iverpool. At IlatldleHcv, four and a 
half miles from the Ouse, the Aire and Calder navigation 
has a branch to Selby, which facilitates the interchange of 
commodities between Leeds and WakelicUl and the popu - 
lous distHi'ts to (he West, and the agricultural districts of 
the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. In 1820 the 
undertakers of the Aire and Calder navigation obtained an 
A^t, under wdnch a line canal, sixty feet wide at lop, and 
eighteen and a lialf miles in Icngtli, has been /brmed from 
Ferrybridge to Ooole. At (joolo, which was previously a 
uraall Jiamlct, capacious docks have been <;onstructc*d, and 
a cii6(om-house established, ho that goods can be shipped 
lioiioo to foreign parts. 

In 1828 furtliei* improvements wore comniem*.ed in the 
Aire 'and Calder navigation, by W'hieh vessels of 1 00 tons 
burthen can gUgtf> Leeds and WakeflcM, Additional cuts 
have been made in order to avoid the circuitous course 
of the hver, and the line has by this means been rendered 
«C’'ei: 4 *V miles i’horler, Goods which leave J..ccds and Wake- 
field m the evening by tlie fly -boats arrive at Goole in eight 
Inhere t)it > can he at once put on bouril steain-hoats 
for llttmliilrgl;, London, ami other phutes. bieam-hoats for 
pasaDU|jeri^-ar'‘ employed on this navigation. 

(PftesilcN on Canah' ; ‘ Physical and Political Geography 
of tli» ■ Erftish ^iilands,’ in the Library qf Useful Knoto- 
ladgi* ^ 

C/vLl3|CR, a river of Scotland, called tno Calder Water, 
runs mio flic Clyde five miles above Glasgow-. 

CALDjg^N DE LA BARGA, DON PEDRO, agreal 
Spunisl|i-4ramatist, horn of noble narenis at Majlrid, in 
1601, suggests a striking parallel with Lope de Vega, bis 
celebrated countryman ami furenunicr in the same career. 
B^th weic'Wouderrully prccoeiouH : Lope wrote phiys at the 
age of 11 or l^aiid Calderon eithibitcd no inferior gerUU* 

^ '|it 1 > his * Carro del Cielo’ (the Heavenly CluiriOT). 

ipath devoied tho vigour of life to tin; mihlary profossiom, 

^ lind ihf ir maturity to the ecicKsiastieal order; and the poetic 
talenfct^of both cimtinued to advanced age. Both of them 
acquired ^‘putai ion und even allluencc from a gift pro- 
verbially Woomed to penury and at the most Imrdly pro- 
mising more than powthntnous leno vn’*'. 

Lope and CaldcM-u gave tho law to the Spanish theatre, 

• iij nntt of tii« IfiliMii dist.u(hli*s hi** hoii frenn jwjftry ».s 

^ HWWaillJ h,' s'liw tlmn iiln-iu'y luinu lu .siil- ii iimr m dm vi-ry ti.om' 'Ut-iM lu 
wtmHif Q«i;vui)ie»* WMS aiUluuUy tVrMiiite>,. lumpM-i'. h.i bt-rii llio 

of tor two lontf cfij lunch, while the immer notwul uiidnn; u 

r;ji;^TOo(l( o( hix M'urkh h) U <‘onjp.»V4iU\Hiv ucnU- i-il, tveu 

^ *' ' '‘uuii'Mucii. ( Fullicer’iii Lfjc i*/ Ct'rvunUs, uud Lord lloUuud'h ^jlccuuivt . 
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They ^titobit all the irVogulwity of Shaki^eare, his j 

his absurdity, with his flashes of genius^ ahd his 
trufn to nfture; thus frequently redeeming their Humo- 
rous faults, and making amends for many to ua now vary 
ridiculous 8cene|. The fertility of these two writers is nut 
the least surprising part of their history. Lopo added 2000, 
and Calderon 500 pieces at least to the rn^^nal dramatic 
stock. Their success could not fail to O^'forth numerous 
imitators at home and abroad, and to l^ho way for a 

more correct clast* of* writers, such as tjOim^lle*l\ MolidreJ;, 
&c. : the hjtonch tran.slalions by Linguot^ douUtfi^ con- 
tributed lai^ly to pnxlure this ettect. ^ " 

But while Lope, under Philip 11 . and^hiHp 111 ., both of 
whom were averse to the stage, had to minister to the 
fanciful and extravagant taste of the crowds to vvhdm alone 
he could look for support ami success till Philip IV.’s ac- 
cession in the year 1021,-- Calderon, more fortunate, enjoyed 
early in life the patronage both of the multitude and of tho 
reflecting few, by coming later under a prince who was fond 
of theatrical amusements, und himself supposed to beJilg 
author of certain pieces hearing the title (if ^Comediiwcw 
uu Ingeaio de esta Corte' (Plays written by a Wit of this 
Court). 

Calderon’s talents, which bad been early manifested at 
school under the Jesuits, develojied at h)alamanca,,*and 
already admired in the Spanish possessions of llat^ and the 
Low Countries, were at last encouraged by the patronage 
of Philip IV. Philip, who was anxious to uicroase the 6(4at 
of Ins Court, and to set tho first-rate wits to wotk for tiie 
purpose, bestowed on Calderon a knighthood of Santiago 
in invited him to Madrid in 1640 to write tho ‘ Cer- 

tarnen (lo Arxior y Zelos' (the Contest between Love and 
Jealousy), a sort of festival to performed on the lake of 
Buen-llutiro; and soon raised his allow'ance to an escudo 
more per day. Subsequently, in Ifiifl, he intrusted to his 
taste and ingenuity Ukj plan and directions of some trium- 
phal arches, under which tlie rojal bride Mary Anna of 
Austria was to pass. 

At the age of 50 Calderon entered tho church, and, two 
years ufterw’ards, the king behtowed on him a chaplaincy of 
Toledo. In 166:1 he gave hnii another similar piece of pro- 
feiinent, with a handsome pension chiirged on tho revenuo 
ul’ Sicily, and other sninUir acknow Icdgmenls of his ser- 
vices and merits. During the long period of thirty-seven 
Years he wrote, by special coinmibsion of the muni(‘i- 
jiiditv of Madiid, and of other cities, such as Toledo, Sevilla, 
and Granada, about 100 ‘x\ulo.s Saerunumtales,* or sacred 
pieces, wlucli resemble those (<f the Killi century, commonly 
called ‘ Mv.slcries.’ Tlie Autos of Calderon soon .superseded 
those ot all previous Spanish authors ; and to their com- 
jiosition the poet devoted the remaining 30 years Jiis hfo 
after lie had entered tho ccelcstasiic.al profession. In his 
WOth year lie wrote Ins ‘ Iludo y Ihvisa.' As tho booksellers 
were now selling spurious w'orks nndia* lus name, he was 
urged by tile duke of Veraguas to make a true list of all 
lus w.nks, bultf'ho merely sent a list of his Autoit, expressing, 
on religious grounds, very little eoneern for tho rest. 

Some of the Autos of C-alderon, especially iSat entitled 
‘La Devocion de la Cruz’ (the Devoliop of tho Cross, 
meaning its miracles), are the best produc.tiohs of the kind. 
Augustus Sehlegel has translated it, with some others of 
the best of his dramas, such as ‘El Blill^ipo constante,’ a 
tragedy which might be called the Lusitaumn Regulu.s for 
its Portuguesii lofty subject. It is indee^Caldeion's master- 
piece, and displays the full lustre of his genius. Ho wrote 
also a poem in octaves on the novlsimos or pottninerias 
(the old scholastic and ascetic, oolleiHive denomination of 
death, judgment, heaven, and hell). Tliero is also among 
his w’orks a discourse on painting, ‘ La Noblcza de la Ihn- 
tura another in vindication of the stage, * Defensa de la 
Comedia;' and many songs, sonnets, and ballads, with 
numerous short poems to \v,hich the highest prizes were 
adjudged on various occasions. 


i Alin 71 f.‘Oiari>vuriy, it in believed that Cor oeiUt formed UiaHerat^HiM 
1 llip play of ('aldoruii, ua trn**l 
nti'iu from (•uillcrmu du^tigiro. 

S 

con i4 Amor* 
tfrovf^lj disHj'urml, 

It) III*.. I fo. cn rU) worftt U tMsicr tnic). 

t On l,iii/;;uot'>i ' Viol oiiin,' Ion of Cut 

Uii> wc'-Lkitown ('oUut aHerlHiiH *4* *l^»y 

wall Hucci»*» In 1/77 et tit ihb ttwul 
Hi the Tlie4tre 

Not U) miMiliwi dgi^tiihi^r Kind, U should no 

thal^Weton s a voces' (TW j^ghid btk ap. 

raniud m ,, 


uiMin ihc play of ('uldnruii, us most undoubtedly he t^k his Cut uud ],i,j 
Mciitciu from (inillcrmo du Cusiro. 

'a ' was tuff|{«*sted by Calderon's ' No hai burtas 

tr* (Love Is DO .fokc); anJ Scarron, ^%lio s^ili^d everytliJnir 
'urnd, nnclor ilu* tiilc of l-<i fniisse Apparence,' '’Nuuoa. 

iron's 'Alcaldcde iSiilatnea,* 
1st r nt, ’ re ui^seu tud 

France, ana again in 
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4 1 
Ke dale of Oalderon's death is variously that 

Cft tddl, on the 25th of May, Whitsuntide 4U^^iMbh is 
given by an old biographer, his great fHond ana pane^rist, 
appears to be the most correct ; and to a certain extent it is 
confirmed by the word octvgmarittmt which occurs in a 
monumental inscription to the poet’s memory in the paro- 
chi^tl church of San Salvador, near the H6tel de Vide of 
Madrid, 

To revert to- & parallel between the two great Spanish 
dramat;^. was bolder and ruder, Calderon more 

brilliadi|'|nd refined, a keener observer of th^hmale mind 
and manners, a r^ier contriver of plots^ wli^h are full of 
business and bustle, naturally arising from intricacies which 
are most happily disentangled in his denoiiements. In this 
respect he surpasses even Moreto and Solis, but he does 
not always keep within the rules of strict morality. He 
allows vice too frequently to triumph, out of deference, pro- 
bably, as some would have it by way of apology for him, to 
the fashionable morals of the time. The chivalrous delicacy 
the point of honour, which often supplies the place of 
mdtjtilitv, is (lispliwed in its most favourable aspect in some 
of his dramas, sometimes ho appears to be seized with a 
moralizing fit, which contrasts strangely with the levity^ 
merriment, intrigues, and mad gallantry which were ex- 
hibited &r the first time on the Spanish stage in his ‘Come- 
diai do uapa y Ksptula (plays of cloak and sword). These 
pieces take their name from the dross in which they were 
performed (then the general costume of the gentry through- 
out Kurope), and in contradistinction to the ‘Comedias 
heroicas' (historical dramas), which were intended to excite 
surprise and admiration. In the latter, love is the feeling 
which actuated the champions of chivalry, while in the 
former it is merely a verbose and glozing gallantry which 
8ucx*.e«decl to the poetical worship of the fair. These being 
a .sor( *of dramatised novels, on subjects selected from 
fiishionable life, gave full scope to Calderon’s elegance of 
language, gracefulness of dialogue, facility of versification, 
ricliness of diction, and fertility of imagination ; qualities 
indeed which sometimes make him loo diffuse. 

Calderon gave the last polish to the Spanish theatre 
wiihout changing its nature. He imparted dignity to the 
historical, or, as they were styled, heroic comedies; but 
while some of them are the best, others are the most trivial 
of his productions, and are full of historical blunders, 

The greater part of Calderon’s works were published at 
Madrid in 9 vols. 4to. 1089 : the first three volumes contain 
his comedies, and the six last a great number of his Autos 
Sacramentalcs. They were reprinted at Madrid in 1 720 
and 1760 in 10 vols. 4to. A collection of his Autos ap- 
peared also at Madrid in 1759 in 6 vols. 4to. In 1830 
George Keil published at Leipzig a splendid edition of Cal- 
deron in 4 vols. 8vo., to be followctl by a fifth, W'hich is to 
contain some of his inodited pieces and critical remarks. 
The ‘Teatro Espafiol,’ published by La Huerta, gives but a 
partial idea of Calderon’s talent ; for he 1ms selected the 
Comedias de Capa y Espada, two only exfeepted, one of 
which is a^ed heroicUt although it belongs to the mytho- 
logical class. 

CALEDCKNIA, the name given by Tacitus and other 
anlient writers to the most northern part of Britain. N. of 
the fDstuaries of^lota and Bodotria (the Clyde and the 
Forth), which Wnned the permanent boundaries of the 
Roman province. .Tacitus calls the natives the ‘Britons 
who inhabit CaledSWia,' and he says that the reddish colour 
of their hair and their large limbs denoted them to be of 
German ' ©xtiUCtiDn. (Agncolee Viiat 11, 25.) Agncola 
was Iho first Roman general who came in contact witli the 
Caledonians. In tho sixth year of his government be ad- 
vanced beyond Bodotria by land, while his fleet followed 
along the coast. Ho found a sharp resistance, and the 
ninth legion was surprised by night in its camp by the na- 
tives, who were at last repulsed offer much loss on both 
sides. In the following year Agricola marched again into 
Caledonia as far as the Grampians, where more than .10,000 
of the natives were posted under the command of Galgacus, 
their principal chief. The battle, vflUch was won by l^man 
tactics^ anj attended with a dreadful slaughter of the 
Caledonians, is described in a most lively manner by Ta- 
citus. In the nig^ t^ie naUy®*^ retreated into the interior, 
after burning tjjl# houfejt huts, and Agricola could 
not tell which Hud Accordingly he moved 

Wek his army or the borders of -Qlota and Bo- 


back his army j 
dotria^ tha lii^ 


whi^ he had fortl|»d by strong 


oul^U. [ANTONiPni Wall.] There &' ho oviden^ of " 
the Romans having ever after advanced niuchJmoiu^oso 
Jimits. The name of Caledo^a Jkas been oi^^appim to 
Scotlond in general, thoimh irtlaroperly* 

CALEDOWA, NEW. [New Cai 1 e»<Snia.] 

CALENBEkG, a principally nearly in the centre of 
the kingdom of Hanover, now coi^ised in the Lanfidrostel 
or province m Hanover. It is a fenile tract, produces much 
grain, flax, hemp, &c., is well wooded in the western districts, 
aivd is watered by the Leine and Woscr. Its area is about 
1040 square miles. It contains 12 towns, among which 
are Hanover, tho capital of thu kingdom ; Ham^a« the 
Weser (5800 inhabitants) ; a^ Eldagzen (205of¥ 
ket villages, and 392 villages and haniletSi The n^mter 
of inhabitants was in 1812 about 139,200 ; 1822, ; 

and in 1828, 162,540; now estimat^.at upwards of 
170,000. In arable undf^arden lands it mi^ossos about 
295,000 acres, and in meadows and pastuves^out 120,000 ; 
the net income which they yield the winners is about 1 10,000^. 
(803,000 dollars), being rather more^hkn five shillings per 
aero. Calenberg is also a royal bailiwick in the same 
principality ; its name is doriy^ from a burgh, situated on 
the right bank of the Leinc, ^erc tho former dukes used 
to hold their court. The steward of this bailiwick has his 
office in Calenberg, a village on the Leinc, with 9 houses 
and about 100 inhabitants, ^ 

C A LKNDAR. [K alendar. ] W 

CALENDS. [K ALEND^..] 

CAJ.EBI'NO. AMBRO'GIO, born at Calepio in the 
province of Bergamo, was an Austin friar, ami wrote a 
i^ahn dictionary, which was one of the earliest works of 
the kind, and was first published at Reggio, fol., 1502. It 
went through many editions, most of them with numerous 
additions, which made it almost a new work. Passcrac’s 
edition. 16U9, with tho title ‘ Dictionanum Oclolingue,' con- 
tains the corresponding words in Greek, Hebrew, Ituliun^ 
German, Spanish, French, and English. Other editions 
added the Sclavonian and Hungarian. Faceioluii, assisted 
by Forcellini, published a new edition of Calcpino’s, or rather 
Passerat's, dictionary, also in eight languages, tvo vols. fol., 
Padua, 1731. While engaged on this labour^^ Forcellini 
conceived the idea of a totally new and more complete and 
critical lexicon, and after spending 30 years in compding it, 
he published it under the title of * Totius Laliihtatis Lexicon,* 
four vols, fol., Padua, 17 71. Forcollini’s lexicon superaeded 
all former Latin dictionaries. A new edition iiu& been 
lately published at Padua by the Abate Furlanetto. Cale- 
pino died in 1510 at a very old age. 

CALF. The rearing and fattening of calves is a very 
important part of rural economy, and on the care with whic'h 
this IS done depends much of t)ie profit of grass- land \k 
particular situations. In the dairy dintnets the milk is so 
valuable, that calves are got rid of as sOoh as possible. In 
some countries they aio killed udien only a lew days old, 
and tho llcsh is of little value, being very soft and ta|/eless. 
In others the llcsh of very young calves is considered un- 
wholesome, and penalties have been imposed on ^o<ii^‘Who 
kill a calf before a certain age. This is the cale lU France 
and Switzerland, where ten days is the ear^^st,lime at 
which a calf is penniUed to be killed for gale. 

Wealth lyjd luxury have intmUiced a IWy cHff<etrent mode 
of proceedi^^lifo England, Calves arc suckled vvith great 
care, and aftdwl to take as niu»-h milk as they con swal- 
lo^V, in order to make tliem fat, and theix fle^ wdiile, 
firm, and delicate. The price ut whicli a if sold, 

whon^iiten or twelve weeks old, is often much gl^ter than 
he would fetch ut twche months, if reared in the common 
way. It is chiefly in tho ueigbhourhood of large towns 
that the practice of fatlotiing calves ii^profftable. Tlie 
^If-dealer buys calves iii the dairy distri^, and sells them 
^ain to those who suckle thetn. Tho animals arp Worried 
to a great distance in carts made purposely flat and shal- 
low, their four feet tied firmly together, and their heads 
hanging over the hack and sides of the cart. In this posi- 
tion they remain whole days without food oj|. drink, and 
when they arrive at the place of sale they arofo weak and 
attenuated that many of them die ; and all of them require 
the greatest care ^nd attention for several days bolbre th^ 
recover sufficient strength to l)«»jr their natural food.^ If- 
they are allowed to satisfy their appetite at first tbey^wva^ 
riabW scour^ that is, purge violenil). and die. It trie 
astringent medicines sold in the shops for the 
calves is given to them in this weak st*ite, it onljt aceoleraiea 
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Tlie best remedy in to boil the milk for 
arl»j^ve them little at first ; to mix soioe starcli or arrow- 
rool'with It, and to give them a raw egg beat up in milk. 
This rcjhtores the strength of the stomueh, and generally 
^ cures tliem, When the calf begins to on tho milk 

f^lrbich lie sucks, or «vhich is given him warm from the cow, 
nothing more is necessary thah to keep him extremely clean 
and dry, to gives him plenty of air, hut not much light, and 
never to disturb him between his meals, which are gene- 
rally twice in the day, at tins usual time of milking the 
cows, Where it can he couveiiieiitly done, it is better to let 
them >Uek tliree times a ^y. If one cow does not give 
8utt4^i^fnt‘'n3ilk to satisfy the calf when he begins to gel 
lar|e, another cow must be at band. Where a number of 
calves an.* fattened at once, and no butter or cheese is made, 
the number and age of the cal Vl||| must be regulated by the 
number of and the quanti^ of mdk whic h they give, 
so that there shall bca imlk enough for all. 

The calf pens shg|pf be made like narn>w stalls, each 
for tho acc-ommodaj^n of only one calf, just wide enough 
to allow him to Uc down, hut not to turn about and lick 
himself, which, if it bccome^tf habit, v\ill muc h retard his 
progress in fattening, llw^'bottorri of the ])eii shouM be 
pav^ with brick, and wash(‘d clean morning and cvcniiig 
-y^frit should l>e boarded ; the hoards shaiilcl lio six inclies 
from the gn)und, and have holes bored in ihein U^ let the 
urine dram through. A jiicce of chalk or poadio’iMl lime- 
stone is frequently put in a sriiuil tmugli, which the calf 
licks, and thus (‘oi reels the acidity wlncli is apt to be gene- 
rated in the stonuich. The coninion notion that i( n.:i‘*e‘^' 
the fleiih whiter is a niistake, except so far good iieailh 
in llio calf produces winter tlesh. When the calves arc 
taken out of their stalls to suck tho cows, they must not 
be allowed to play instead of sucking. If lhe> appear not 
to have much appetite a little salt may he rubbed into tluir 
mouth, and thov may occasionally hiivo a raw (‘gg pul down 
their throat. At five or six \vc«'ks old, if a little sweet hay 
is lied in a small bundle witli a string and hung before 
them, they will ])ick a lillle of it; and by thus exciting live 
saliva the digestion will bo assisted. It is only by iiuiuUe 
attention the suckling of calv<*s can be made in ue )ux> 
fitable than the making of butter or checM'. When it is 
well managed, and the price of veal aheul ono-half the 
price of hulter by the pound, tlioro is lui udsaiila^'c in suck- I 
ling, but otherwise making butter is more profitable. 

Oalves should ho fat by eight or nine wrecks old, and it is 
seldom advisable to keep them aliove fvKjlve weeks. When 
they get large the) take a much greater (inantity of ruilk. in 
(nijnpiiriBon with what they do at seven or eight weeks old, 
'^‘l^produoe the same incivaso of Ilesli. A calf of 10 nr j.s j 

i>t)K (eight pounds to the stone) tlie lour (juarters, and well j 
fattwl, W'ill alwaya^picll better than one that larger. 1 

When milk is scarce, and the cahtis lia\< not ••uough to | 
satisfy tlicm, it may be necessary to give ihetii s(une sub- 
stitute, such as meal mixed with warm nn" (u* bul ut 
meal and water with a little gin m tlicni, wlodi makes 
them drowsy. L.t»seed made into a jelly \. nh boiling 
water and mixed with warm milk is giNcn l>y .sonic, or p-ov- 
diued oil-eakv. All these substitutes can onh be usoiu- 
mended when milk fails — they deterioraie the lle.sh 
more or TnW best ]>hin, in such a cast^ is to s-ll tl/e 

largest ctiivcs and reduce the luitnber. so lb«thev may all 
ba\X! then fill of milk. To know the weight of the joi.i 
quartets ol a, call when killed, take llio live weight and imil- 
bph it by fi'fi. Thus if a Ine call Avcighs ^iOO pniinds. lus 
four fiuarters when he is killed will weigh ‘JUG x 0 G - 120 
ponndsi, 

W'^hen calves are intended to bo n-aved for grm.ing or for 
the dairy, the most perfect individuals should be chosen. 
They should be well examined, es]iocially the row cuKcs, to 
ascertain whether they have a perfect udder and teals, a 
broad pelvis, and good lungs. If any deficiency ap^fcars, 
they ought to be sold or fattened. Tiiey should b(* allnwcfl to 
suck the mother three or four days, but no roore, and ihcu 
be tau^t tt^rink milk out of a pail. This is soon accom- 
plished by gentleness and care. Should thf're be anv dif- 
ficulty in teaching him to suck with the hand in the usual 
wav, a wisp of twisted straw is put into ihc pail and one 
'^gud of It in his mouth. This seldom fails to bring him to 
^ink. When the calf is a w'eok old, skimnied milk which 
has been boiled and allowed to cool again, so as to bo luilk- 
warm, may bo given him. Alter u limo this may be diluted 
v^tU water, and u little meal stirred into it ; or some thin 


grud may be made to which akimmed tnilX ia added*;^ 
rota or tttrmpft make au excellent tood for calves, ^pecmlly 
if they lareMmiled witli cut hay and given warm. In ihk 
way calves may bo reared with very little milk, till they can 
live on grass alone, A bull-calf not intendied to be kept as 
a bnli may be castrated when three months oUj. 

The diseases of calves are chiefly const^-^ 

ii(m ; for the first, if tho caUes arc stro|tg[. the following 
recipe is recommended by Clalcr, and appeififs likely to re- 
move the complaint : — prepared chalk four crabs^ 

(^es two oui|Ccs, white powder of burnt bones ounces. 
Those ingredients are pulverized and well mi^ed, and a 
large tahlc-spoonful of the powder is given in a pint of now 
milk every night and morning before the calf is fed, until 
tile purging <M3iises. For costiveuess the following i.s a good 
and safe remedy : — castor od one ounce, prepared kali half 
a drachm, ginger in powder c^ic tea-spotmful. ,Mix these 
for a dose, and give it in half a pint of warm mine. 

CALIBKK, CALIPKR, or CALLIPER. Tho first of 
these words is French, and was a technical term of artilloi^ 
sigmf\ijig the internal diameter or bote of any of 

ordiuincG, Since it has been naturalized in England, it,,haa 
come to higiiify geuerally the diameter of any round sub- 
si ance, and figuratively the extent of intellectual or 6tber 
I qualities. Cahpjier compasses or callipers arc c^pa^es 
' intended to measure the cuUbre or diameter of rouna bodies, 
and are formed with curved legs, knobbed instead of 
jioiiited. JBi‘ing opened until the body to be measured can 
only just pass through them, the distance between the two 
internal extremities of the knobs is of cxiursc the djcafijeter 
of' hotly. 

CALICO, [Cotton,] 

CA LICO-PRINTINCI, the art of dyeing wpvenf fabrics 
of collnn wolh variegated figures and colours more or less 
periimnent. ft lias been practised from time immemorial 
in India, upon tho kind of cotton cloth called calico, from 
( kiluoit. 

^’lioie are very few rlye-HtulTs capable by thoinselres of 
unpaiiiijg to cotton colours ot sutlicient lustre anddurability 
ctjinhuu-d. The} must iu general he rendered fast as well 
as brilliant, by the iiitein cation of certain suhsfances, 
v'hiidi, ill conscqmmco of Ilnur attraction for the toxtile 
(ilaii’i'iits and tlio colouring matters, form a bond of union 
ludwi'cn tlie two, and are on that account sometimes called 
ba.ses, and at other tunes inordanls, from their taking fkm 
hold of, or biting, tho d}L‘S. Those lutormcdiato bodies, 
Ihough colourless ihenisolves, generall) jmssess tlio power 
of luodifMng more or less tlie rolour of the dye, or of pro- 
ihUiiig tioni the same dye-stulf difi'crout tints ; so that a 
pure i'f uhiti* cloth, after being iinlmed with various mor- 
dant*-, Mill -issume various colours in a Bingle d}e-ta4 7'hus 
il white culieo be impressed with the mordant of acetate of 
uluiuiua in one set of lines, with that of acetate of iron in a 
sef^iuid, and with a ini.'cturc of these two mordants in a third, 
on being exposed to tho madder liath for a propet', iime, it 
Will iKeome permanently printed m red. block, unci choco- 
late “"l s. 

Till', curious jirocess would seem to bo char^iqtjwialio of 
the sinentific refiinMncnt t>f the present time, <tnd yet it was 
known to ihe ani'iiuit Hindus and EgyptiuiiH. Pliny de- 
•-cj-ihe^ It with sutiicieiit precision . ‘ Robef and whife veils 
are painted in Egypt,* snys, he, ' in a wonderful way;* licing 
first imbued, not v\iih dyes, but with dye-absorbiiig drugs, 
by which they iqipenr to be unaltered, Ifot when Ringed 
for a little in a cauldron of the boiling dye-stuff', they are 
found to h(‘ painit‘d. iSineo there is only one colour in the 
eaitldron, it is inarMdlous to see many colours iiiipurtod 10 
tho robe, in consequence of the modifying agency of the ex- 
oipieiil diug. Nor can the dye be washed out. Thus the 
cauldron, wdnch would of itself undoubtedly confuse lh« 
colours of cloths jueviously dyed, is made to impart several 
dyes from a single one, painting while it boils 

In India, where manufacturing processes have probably 
suffered Intle change in the course of three thousand years, 
not otilv is the art of using mordants well known, but that 
of applying resist pastes, in order to preserve the eioth 
from tlic action of the dye-bath in any desir^ IBl^ros or 
Bpots. In the Socictfi Indu^triclle of Mtihlhauscn, a town 
of great celebrity in eaJifi^^i^ing, nyiy he soon spoci- 
inciis not only of modem llrftaii cali o a gm^; in the prepit-' 
ration state, topically cqverod with Wi|x, servo as a resist 
to the indi but of anoiorti irtyl^ of fienciiled oiothf^ 

^ Natural Iliitory/ book jxxi^ «hiip, 
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beM work of ptincesaes, covered with,fl|;^ro8 
of Much ^oontplexity an could not bo made wittyottt a very 
tediourt ind costly education, beyond the reach of ordinary 
artkan^. j^niong other curiosities, the counterpane of a 
state bed is shown, siJt yards long^ and three l)r{>a(J^’hicK 
must have taken a lifetime to execute, on their pfiin of 
ajjplying lhe^>®|pSjfifed wax with a pencil. 

Processes o|* frihtinp, similar to the Indian, have been 
long practised lih Asia Minor and in the Levant; but they 
were not^empted in Europe till al)out the middle of the 
scventee^^ century, some time after its oxHended com- 
merce had made the bnlliant colours of the eastern world 
objects of general admiration and desire, Anderson, hi 
his * History of Comrneroc,' places the origin of English 
calii^o-printing as far back as the year Jh7r,; but Mr, 
Thomson, of Primrose, near Clitheroe, a better authority, 
assigns tln^iyeur 1690 as tlie date of the rommeneement 
of this ait in ‘England, when a small print-ground was esta- 
blished on the batiks of the Thames, at Richmond, by a 
l^otM^iman. The first largo estahlihhment of the kind was 
at ley-hall, in Essex, It was not till the year 1708 

however that the business was carrie<l into Lancashire, Avhere 
it now constitutes one of the most interesting and productive 
branches of English manufactures. From its outsi't, the 
printing j^of cotton goods encountered the keenest hustihly 
from the silk weav’ors of Spitalfields, who in the year HiHO, 
and often afterwards, assailed in a riotous manner the Fust 
India House, on account of the Coinpaiiy importing the 
chiuizes Cf Malabar. The English gov eniinent gave way 
to the remonstrances of the silk trade, and imposed, 
first of all, heavy duties on Indian calieoos, and in 1700 
prohibited their iniporiution altogether. This law^ hecanie 
nearly inoperative, in consequence of the excessive penalties 
annexed to its infraction. In 1 720 the w’car of all printed 
calicoes whatsoever, foreign and British, was prohibited hy 
a new law, passed for the purpose of allaying the clamour of 
the woollen and silk manufacturers ; but in 1730 parliament 
was pleased to permit British calicoes only, nuule of cotton 
wel't and liticn warp, to be printed and worn, on paying a 
duty of erf. the square yard. It was not till 1774, and 
after a most expensive ajqdication to parliament, that cloth 
made eniirtdy of cotton was allowed to be printed, though 
cotton cloth was far l)t‘ttcr adapted f^he purpose than the 
mixed webs ol linen and cottonyMpiKh took on the colouis 
unequally, owing to the attraction of these two 

fah*'i<‘s for dyes. The ealMP^nnting of this country con- 
tinued to groan under the most oppressive fiscal liuv.s till 
the year 1831, W'ben they were finally repcnled, and the 
business was left to its natural rate of devclopnumt, under 
the taste, fecience, and capital of thocountrv. Since that 
time it Iva^ probably quadrupled in extent ; a single manu- 
facturer, Mr. Coates of Manchester, has turned off in one 
year a million of pieces. 

Linen Was long ago, and silk and woollen fabrics also 
have recttnlly been made the subjects of topical dyeing, 
upon prm^iples analogous to those of calico priming, hut 
with certaid peculiarities, arising from the nature of their 
textile raw^als. 

Calicoes, mn^lins, &c. intended for printing must be first 
of all freed from their fibrous down by the urAion of the 
singeing machinev. This consists either of a semi-cv Under of 
cast-iron laid horizontally, and kept at a bright red heal by 
a furnace, or of ajiurizontal range of gas jet fiames .* over 
one of Ihese the plane of cloth is drawn with a stcody 
continuous motion, and at a rate suited to its texture. ^Vh<‘n 
gas fiamos are employed, line of suction- lubes is ])laccd 
over the extended web, to draw the tlame up through the 
interstices of the cloth, which effectually clears the threads, 
according to the ingenious plan of Mr, Samuel Hall, of 
Basfbrd. Some manufacturers singe the giKnls as they 
come from the loom ; but they would find their advantage 
in previously washing out the woavcjr’s dressing from them 
at the dash-wheel, and then drying and calendering them. 

The cotton cloth must be next well bleached, because the 
whiter it is the more light will it ivfioct from its surface, and 
the more brilliant will he the colour of its dyos. The first 
Step in ^ Reaching process is boiling the cloth in an alka- 
line bath, which for delicate fipd goods consists of a weak 
aolulion of soda, and for stronger artii les slaked lime and 
water. For thiMmrposo a. howking apparatus merits tho 
preference. It eomts4iicf a large egg-sha[)tu^ 
a flat false bottb^yot^ed little alvove ponded true 
one, to protect,^© dSth from ^n^^anger of byng scorched 


fire. Through the centre of the false 
tical pipe rises from near the real bottom to sptsSfwhat mj^ef 
than the top of the cauldron, arid Carries a conical cap (um- 
brclla-wLse) abpve its ^cn mouth. The boiler being filled 
with gooils, an#supplnw wdlh a proper quantity of the de- 
tergent liquid, is securely coverctl with a dome-shaped lid. 
AVhenever ebullition becomes active, the steam forces b 
constant ftlrcam of liquid up the ceniral pipe, causing 
its constant overllow, whereby the goods are irrigated and 
soaked with the boiling hot Icy of lime, soda, or potash. 
During \u descent it is partially gooled. hut on reacblpg the 
hot lorn it recovers its aHccnsiwial power by (ho agehey of 
the Mteam, and thus cimilates up and down as long at iho 
heat is maintained. The cauldron having been allowed to 
cool a little, the (^ouds are ^’cmpvcd, and subjected either to the 
rinsing operation ol the datp-vVln'ol, or to theSproper rinsing 
machine. This qonsists of a lan^je of woodtm rpllers in 
pans, each lying upon its fellow, m<Mi#tcd in a horizontal 
plane upon the top edgi^s of an oblong'^^O'-idon cisIitp filled 
with water, with single roller pins at thb^lmttoin of tho cisi 
tern, in coriespoiuleiKo with, like ha ml and glove, the top 
ones. The heginiiing of a vve'bs stitched tbgelher 

•at the ends being introduced bclwt'en the roller pins aliove 
and round tln3 roller pins below, the last or traction rcHor 
IS placed in connexion with the moving power of the factory, 
while a stream of pure water is made to flovv through the 
cistern. The cloth is thereby alternately squeezed between 
the top rollers and immersed in the water, so as to get 
effectually rinsed wiih hardly any manual labour. In 
some calico j>rmt-works, this rinsing apparatus occupies a 
length t>f forty or fifty I'cet. 

The goods are next steeped for a few hours in a leaden 
or wooden nslern, coniaimng a weak fe.olution of chloride of 
lime, usually called bleaching salt. They are once more 
rinsed. They are now boiled in an alkaline ley, inode of 
cnide siida dissolved in water and freed from its impur^fi^a 
by filtration or subsidence. The goo<ls lire again wfiBed^ 
and finished hv a steep in sulphuric acid very largely diluted 
with water. This removes any adhering purtick-B of liuie or 
iion, whicli woul4 be apt to give tho cloth, afterjeme tune, 
a yellow tint. They arc last of all rinsbd, cKed, and 
Romelimes smoothed under the ealendor. If ihoy are not. 
calendered, tliey are run through a machine railed in ]>an- 
casliire the cafidroy, which .spreads them smoothly iti the 
act of rolling them upon a cylinder. 

There are lour mechanical modes of printing calicoes, 
first, by small wooden blocks, worked by hand : second, hy 
largt^ wooden blocks, set in a frame, and worked by a ma- 
chine called the J^erroiiu^, from the name of its ingeiqqjjMt 
inventor, M. Perrot of Rouen ; third, by flat copper pla 
(a method now nearly obsolete); and fourth, by c:oppcr' 
cylinders, mounted in a machine of great oleganco and 
productive powers, hut of no little cost and complexity, called 
a one, two, three, fotir, or five-coloured calico-printing ma- 
cbm»N nccojding as it is mounted with one, tw’b, or more 
cylinders. The fifth colour ns gencvallv applied hy what is 
called a surface cylinder, covered with figures like types in 
bas-reliei’. 

The blocks are made of sycamore wood, or of deal faced 
with sycamore. They are about ten inclji^ long and five 
broad, with aa^ched handle on tho back for holding them 
by. The face Jl^ilher cut in relief into the design required, 
or tho sarno objt3<;t is obtained by the insertion edgewiso 
into the w'ood of narrow slips of fiatteni'd copper wire, 
in the, desired configurations. These narrow fillets have 
one edge inserted into the wood, are fixed by the taps of a 
light hammer, and are all filed down and polished into 
one horizontal plane, to secure equality of impression in 
the several lines. Tlie interstices between the copper 
i^ges arc filled np with felt -stuff. Occasionally both 
the wood-culling and insertion plan arc combined in one 
block. 

Calico printing by hand is performed hy applying the fiice 
of .the block to a piece of woollen cloth stret<die<l over one 
end of a sicve-hoop, and imbued with the colouring matter 
of a thin pasty consistence by means of a flat brush. The 
block is then applied to the surface of the cotton cloth 
while cxtcndcfVujion a flat table covered with a blanket, 
and tho impression in transferred to it by striking 
back of the block with a light mallet. This nmthod, besidi 
tho great cost of labour which it involves, has the incon- 
venience of causing many irregularities in the ex^cytion 
of the work. It has been superseded to a ootisid^rable 
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elUittt, biJfehi jn France end Belgium, 1)7 the Ferrotiijlp a 
a moat novel and elegant description. Three thin 
wooden blocks, engraved in relief, about thi’ee feet long and 
ftom two to five inenes broad, are successively brought to bear 
aron three of the four faces of a prism^ic roll^ of iron, round 
^ which the doth is ST^cceasively wound. Each block rests on 
springs w hich enable it to press wtth the delicacy of a skil- 
ful arm; and each receives its peculiar coloured paste from 
a woollen surface imbued by a mechanical brush in rapid 
alternation. We have seen this machine operate in many 
print-works with surprising speed and precision, its moving 
shall being driven either by Arms or by a steam puUey-barul. 
One man, with throe children for superintending the three 
colours, cun turn ofi‘ about ^irty pieces English in a day, 
which is liie work of fully twei^ men and twenty children 
in ordinary Wock-prinling. print a piece of doth by 
lmn<l the blfxjk inusl be appUecl 448 limes for each colour. 
The machine, be conductcfl by persons with 

hltle manual dexte^^^nfl thcrolbre entitled to compara- 
tively low wages. «he use of the Perrotine is spreading 
rapidly into every quarter of the continent, even into Knssia, 
though hitherto unknown jn^ngland. It executes a style 
0f #prk different in some r^lects from that of the cylinder. 

IBliU latter machine i.s a hollow cylinder of copper fully 
tlliTO feet long and three or four inches in diameter, whose 
sUitfaee is engraved, not hy the hand-graver, but by the 
riiechanical pressure of a steel roller from one to two inches 
in diameter and* three inches long, which transfers the 
figures engraved on it to tlie relatively solter copper. 1’h(; 
first steel roller, called the die, is .softened before bc tiig tii- 
graved in intaglio ; it is then hardened, and made, by a pow- 
oiful volulory press, to transfer its design in relief to a simi- 
lar die called the mxllt which is the one used for transferring 
the design to the copper cylinder. The process of etching 
is also sometimes had recouise to for covering the cylinder 
with various figures. 

The engraved cylinders are mounted upon a strong iron 
shaft or arbor, carrying a toothed wheel at its end, in order (o 
put it in tram with the rotatory printing machine, for one, 
two, or nwre colours. On a roller, at the upper part of this 
apparatd^tire wound whole calico webs stilched together, 
the end of which is then introduced between the engraved 
copper cylinder and a large central cylinder covered with 
blanket, against which it is made to hear with regulated 
pressure. The engraved cylinder turns on the top of ano- 
ther cylinder covered with woollen clotli, which revolves 
with the former while its under partis plunged in an oblong 
trough containing the d)eing matter, which is of a pasty con- 
bistcnce. The engraved cylinder is thus supplied with an 
, abundance of impx'rftstble colnur, and is cleared from the 
supeifluity hy the thin edge of a fiat ruler made of bronze, 
called vulgarly the doctor (ducior), w'lnch is applied ob- 
liquely to it with a gentle force. The cylinder, after its 
cacupe from this wiping tool, acts upon the calico, and rolls 
it onwards with its revolution, imparting its figured design 
with groat precision. 

Three and fonr-colour niachine.s are now made at Manches- 
ter, of such excellence that they will print a piece of 28 
yards per nnnute, each of the three or four cylinders insert- 
ing its disooct cqjour or mordant into the pattern. At this 
rate the tonishing length of nearly one mile of well-coloured 
design.- of exquisite beauty is printed in an^our. Such is 
the ccnibined result of inci^lianical and chemical science, 
each of them brought to a high pitch of perfection. 

Dye-stuffs, cajiable alone of imparting fast colours to cali- 
co, have been called substantive ; and such as require the 
intervention of a mordant, adjective. Indigo, catechu, and 
certain metallic oxides, belong to the former class ; madder, 
cochineal, and Persian bciTics, to the latter. There arc five 
general styles of wwk in calico-printing * — 

1 The fast-colour or chintz stylo, in which the mordants 
are applied to the white cloth, and the colours of the design 
are afterwards brought up in the dye-batb. 

2* Where the whole surface receives a unif'orn: tint from 
one colouring matter, and figures of other colours are after- 
wards brou^f up by chenncal disc‘harge» and reactions. 
This is called the Rongeant styleia France. 

3* Where the white surface is impressed with figures in a 
resist paste, and is afterw^ards subjected to a general dye, 
such as the indigo-vat. 

There are besides a few partial styles of woik of a pecu- 
liar nature. 

4.^Steam-colouTS, in which a mixture of the mordants and 


dye^oxtwAs is aimlied to the oloth, aQ4 ^ eltemical|90lii« 
bination is effected by the agency of steam. 

5. Spirit^lours, consisting of mixtures of dye extracts ^ 
with nitro-muriate of tin. These connot be exposed to a 
•^aim^eat without corroding the cloth, This jptyle is bril- 
liant, wi fugitive. ♦ 

Ther4|S^e only three bases which are of mqcn importapeo 
as mordants — clay — iron — and tin. The firstly commonly 
employed in the state called acetate of alumina ; the second, 
acelate of iron ; and the third, nitro-rauriate, and oxyeifnuriate, 
or perclilorido, of tin. 

''The first mordant is prepared by tlie makers of wood 
vinegar, who decompose alum by acetate of lime, both be- 
ing 111 a state of solution. It is called red liquor because It 
is the mordant for reds in calico-printing. The second 
mordant is made hy exposing iron turnings to the action of 
crude vinegar. The third moi'dants are prepMed by the 
ordinary chemical ineuns, which we need not hCTC describe. 
For the most delicate purposes the acetate ofulilinina is pre- 
pared according to the following excellent French prescrip- 
tion : 

50 gallons of boiling water 
50 pounds of alum 
1 0 „ of soda crystals 

37^ „ of acetate of lead. 

The alum is to be dissolved by pouring the w’ator upon it 
in a tub, and stirring with a rake. Tlie soda crystals are 
to bo added gradually to that solution. When the effer- 
vescence is over, the ocetntc of lead, w'ell p^veriz^, is to 
be) strewed in at once, and stirred about till ifaisaiip^rs by 
docomposition. A deposit of sulphate of lead formed at 
the bottom. Acetate of alumina, mixed with a certain por- 
tion of alum, is contained in the supernatant liquor. To 
form an acetate of alumina free from alum, 82 parts of ace- 
tate of lead, instead of 3 7^, should be employ eil for 50 of 
alum. About one-half of the alum therefore remains un- 
dccornposed in the above operation. For certain purposes 
a formula is prescribed in which 50 pounds of acetate of 
lead are used to 50 of alum. 

The clay mordant is used also for particular Xtylos in a 
stale of combination with potash. It is prepared from the 
following ley : 

loo gallons of w'ater 
lOU pounds of potash 

80 ** of quicklime, boiled together for an hour. 

After the calcareous matter is .settled, the clear liquor is 
to be drawn off and boiled down to specific gravity 1\320 
(64° Twaddell’s Hydrometer). In 30 gallons of tliis ley, 
100 pounds of pulverized alum are to lie dissohed at a 
boiling heat. On cooling, crystals of sulphate of potash 
form. 

The supernatant liquors being decanted, and the crys- 
tals slightly wanhed with w^ater, about 33 gallons of mor- 
dant will be obtained. 

The tint or shade of colour produced in tjie dy^rj^^batli is 
proportional to the strength of ihe mordant previously applied 
to the cloth. Hence by diluting the mordant t6, yailous 
degrees, any desired shade may be obtainod^ji^:^ mixing 
the red liquor and the iron-liquor any 
between red and black is producible in the mllddi0t?}mth. 
When the iron-liquor is diluted, various shades of violet rdlult 
from the same dye. Too much of this aluminous mdldiint 
should not he prepared at a time, as it is injured by keep- 
ing in consequence of its letting fall subsulphate of 
alumina. 

The thickening of mordants is one of the most important 
operations in calico-printing, for the permanence and beauty 
of the impression depend not a little on the consistence and 
quality of the inspissating substance. Several circum- 
stances require the consistence to be modified ; such as the 
nature of the mordant, its density or acidity. A strong and 
acidulous mordant doea not thicken well with starch ; it 
requires British gum or gum Senegal. Some Other mordants 
inspissated by starch, which have a tendency to liquefy after 
some days, are also liable to run during their printing on» 
an inconvenience easily counteracted in France qy tliie addi- 
tion of two ounces of aWhed to the gallon of the a 

remedy which cannot ^4jl®conomioally practised in this 
country' iVom tlie spirit of wine. 

The same mordants w!ra^|mp^ed im^gerent degrees, 
gives different sltttdA^filf dyem instance, one 
thicken^!^ilh^ shade than when 

ihichenin^^tlt gum. ' YeYlo^e at^ jpaidiy cases Where tiM 
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lAttef 'tnoriU a pfefer^neo, becai|So it imparts more trans- tmd pour into a pipkin, silrringf ^lle. 

jpar^sney 166' the colours, whereas a portion of starch often shades of red are obtained by proparihg mhrdanu 

' renaains in the cloth along with thh monla»\t after the of different strengths from the abov<', llnokoned either yiuU 
rinsing operation. In general, however to obtain a ILW raw or roasted a^amh, JJar/t Pure one quart of 

consistence, iDAuch more gum is required than star^ aiWj red Hqnor at S^Tw., One quart of iron-hquor at 8” Tw.; 1 
thus, the rormer not only dilutes the mordant much. Mix. and thicken like black, No. 1. Byvaiymgthepropor- 
butdJy Jetting dry too quiclUy prevents its H: mg an tions of the two liquorS'<^^ny brown tint may bo obuunod, 
intimate comDina^ion with the stuff# Hence the tints are When British gum is employed to thicken reds one pound 
thin and'^cratchy. ^^d three-quarters of it are required for every two quarts 

TIio suDstanccs.iUSUally employed for thickening are the of the liquor; m which case no other lingeing sul>sUince is 
following: — 1. Flour starch; 2. flour; 3. roa6lo<l starcl^; needed. 4. P\ohts . — Take two quarts of irondiquor of sp. 
4. gum Senegal ; 5. gum tragacanth ; C. salep ; 7. pipe-clay grav. 1 007 (l-lr*^ Tw.). thitdten vAh starch, and tmgo with a 
mixed with gum 'Senegal ; 8. sulphate of lead and gum; little logwood. These four iwdanls, for four colours, are 
9, si>gar ; 10. treacle ; 1 1. glue- sometimes applied at chtcc, huflSphero brilliant rods and rose- 

('aro should be taken, alter thickening with gum, not to colours are wanted the ^laj^J^^ours must be inserted sepa^ 
add any inemllic suits in a liquid state, such as nitrate of rately, after the bright one^ra raised, by a subsequent pro- 
iron, sohitifl^fs of tin, copper, subacelute of lead, &c. ; for cess called grounding (filling up the^ijiMxind of the figures) 
they have the property of coagulating gum. Tlie thickene^ in this country, and rentrurea ‘t(rq|||fcnixg additional co- 
sljould, in fact, bo skilfully adapted to each particular colour, lours) in France. 

aVule too little observed by British calico-printers. The gcKxis, after being thus printed my the rollers, the 

In the colour-house there ought to he ready prepared a hand blocks, or the perrotme, i^st bo hung up in a warm 
variety of dye-decoctions, concentrated to a proper degree chamber for 36 hours at least^PHirore having thtHr colours 
either by steam boiler^s, or by lain id baths of regulated brought up in tho dye-house. . 

temperature. When evaporated over a naked fire tlieir The dyeing may be divided into three operations. 1. 
tint Is generally degraded. The followang prescription dunging ; 2. the maddering; 3. clearing Ibe madder-ground^, 
may serve as an example : — Take 5 lbs, of Bmzil-wood or The grounded colours wdl be treated of afterwards, 
peuch-wood, boil it for an hour in 10 (luarts of water, and 1. The dunging is nndoubtodly one of the most im- 
strain ; boil the residuum in the same quantity of water portant though mysterious processes in calico-priming, and 
for half an h^r, and again strain; finally bod it a third too much pains cannot be bestowed upon it, since it demr- 
tiine, and mijc the whole strained liquors together. Kvapo- mines in a gn*at measure the success of the iund<]or-d vei#, 
rate the wdiOle till it be reduced to 10 quarts. Add as Its objects arc the following : — 1. to effect tho complete com- 
much red mordant (acetate of aluminn or iiitro-munafe bination of the subsalts with the cloth, and to soparuti* the * 
of tin) to the liquor as will brighten its lint to the desired acetic acid which had not been dissipated in tlie stove room ; 
degree, and thicken it with Biitish gum. Tho older tho 2. to dissolve and separate from the cloth a portion of the 
decoction the more beautiful will the colour be. The dc- substances usctl for the thickening, aiul to wash awav at 
coctious usually kept ready are those of logwood, Brazil- tho same lime tho mordants meehanieally retained byhhe 
wood, peach-wood, Persian -herrios, quercitron, galls, fustic, paste ; 3. to prevent the uneombined ])ari of th<i mordants, 
archil, coohi^neal, ammoniacal coehinetil, and cutcchu# fts well as tho acetic acid, with which the bath becomos 

Tho priatin-g shops ought lo be kept always at a pretty eventually charged, from re acting upon the pu’t of ilm 
high temperature, as from 65'^ to 76" rahroiibeit ; with an mordant coinbiiiocl with the cloth, or from altnjlfeing ft.- 
atmosphere rather humid than dry. It is often observed self to the white ground. Cow -dung, the kind eiiipiuyt'd, 

that good.s printed the same day and w’ith the same mor- allbrds to chemical analysis the following censtiiuenis : ^ 

dant oxhihit inequalities in their tints; being sometimes 1. an unimalized fibrous substance, to tho amount often 
strong and well brought out in one part, flat and meagre per cent.; 2. albumen : 3. animal mucus; 4. a substance 
in another. The latter portion has been printed in too dry resembling bile; 6. several salts, of which the p'lncipal 
an atmosphere, an accident more liable lo happen with are muriate of soda and of ammonia, acetate ol ammonia, 

cylinder goods than others on account of the small quantity and phosphato of hme ; 6. benzoin, or musk, vvhmh gives 

of colouring matter which thev receive. The nearer the it a peculiar tlaveur. Among all tUe^e irigredientH*' tho 
mordant is to a noulral state, the less likely is thi.s incou- fibrous rnaiter plays the principal pait in the dunging uf 
venionco to ensue. In the padding process, where tho cloth prints, from its great affinity for the alumina and the uxule 
is uniformly imbued wTlh the mordant, the stove-room, of iron ; it seizes thorn the moment they are diffus€*d in tlie 
where a great many pieces arc dried at the same time, bath, and thereby prevents their being depo, sited upon the 
ought do have a free issue for the vvatery ami acetic acal ox- parts of the cloth which should remain white, 
halations, i ^hc goods ought likewise lo be properly ex- Tho cliulk occasionally added to tho dung-b«th serves to 
tended WpW they aro drii'd, for without this precaution the neutralize the acids as they are evolved froin the moidants ; 
acetic actdVo,qld accumulate ill the folds, and prevent the a little carbonate of soda is used in preferem*e by borne 
base of the from (combining with tho fibres of the prinlera, 

cloth. The obitwqiieuce would be wliite spots lu all such For delicate pinks, pale yellows, and cochineal lilacs, a 

places, which would render the print unsaleable. When bran-bath aiisw'ors better than one of dung, 
a st«j^>ngly acid nionlant has been employed, too much The dung-bath cistern is now' made of an oblong rectan- 
jmiiis cannot bo bestowed in facilitating its escape from gulur form, thro^r four feet wide, four or five feet deep, 
tho hot\flue through which the goods are drawn m the and 12 or 15 feet long. Cast iron is usually employed for 
drying, fojp the acetic fumes are capable of afiecling tho making the cisterns in thi.s country, and wood for those of 
surface to such a degree as to cause a while down to appear the continent. It has ouo range of rollers level with the sur- 
upon tho cloth after it is dyed. Fans will be found very face of the liquor, and another range near the bottom, over 
useful in such ckses to blow away tho acidulous vapours. and under which rollers the expanded cloth is slowly passed 
After these general remarks we prt>coivd to descrihe the in a serpentine course, so as to ensure the thoixiugh operation 
processes of each of the five styles of printing above enuine- of the dung upon it. The rollers revolve by mecbuim al 
rated ^ power, the extreme one being double, and placed above llie 

I. T/te chintz or meuider , upon a white ground. cistern like a calender to dravv the cloth (whudi is in webn 

The following topical colours belong to this liead : 1. Black, stitched together) continuously through the bath by meiiiis of 
It consists of two quarts of iron liquor, sp. grav, 1’040 (8" a cord tied toils end. One pail of dung is diffused througb 
TwaddeU), Ihickcned with four ounws and a half of starch, fifty or sixty pails of water. The bath must be rcplouisliod 
and four and a half of flour ; the starch being first rubbed with dung from time to time, as it gels exhausted by tlio 
up with^liUjj& of tho liquor, then mixed with the flour, passage of the mordanted goods. The tem|H*riituro of the 
Tlw being added, the mixture must bo boiled baih should be niaiutainod at about 150' Fahr. by means 

over a bri#k;,tfre lo form the pas^^aic being taken mean- of a steam-pipe enticing the bottom. The duration of 


liquor at sp. gray. TwlSi ounj^^yfctareh, ! eolours, aacU as the pinks and liie yellows; but colours 

wid tinge with Brazil-W<w, Boil fdt ^ve or ■ thiokpued with starch require a higher temperature than 


gc time, which is regulate 
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tliosc UiicKcned with gttm. The pioco should nerer be 
allowofl to htop for a moment in its^ progress through, the' 
bath, Ibr the part in contuct with the surfuco of the water 
^ would run, and cause a line mark ruToss the cloth. 

The goodts muht be washed in the dush-wheeh or run 
through a rinsing trough, and thcn^wiiiched through a fre^h 
(lungH'istern (commonly called a tlung-copper) at a lower 
degree Of heat than the fovnicr, and then washed again. 
They arc lunv ready for the dj^e-bath. 

Madder always contains a Iroc acid, which is' more abun- 
dant in fcoino species of the- root than in others ; that grown 
in culcarcous soils oftou contains so much chalk as to be suf- 
ilcicnr for neutralizing the aMl in Ihc^ath- The other spe- 
cie.^ I cquircs tho addition of anttlo chalk or carbonate of soda, 
hill must be taken not|lfr|||d an excess, for that would 
degrade tluf colour. Madder is^o only dyo-stulT which can 
ijutiiratc mordants s^ajjtoplately as to permit tlie goods to bo 
subjected to other oaths, such as yellows, olives, &c.' 

Vi’itimut losing its Wmiancy by these fresh operations. 

Black, red, and chocolate are dyed with madilcr and 
SUJjuoh.ljjit jmrplc with milder alone. DifTcrent quantities 
?!* are used accorauig to circumstances, from one 
pww to 'three pounds ;ind a half per ])i<‘ce of 21 yards, 
tH^surhach being onc-eiglilh of the madder. The goods 
^lirg^htered into the autouiatic-reel bath when the copper 
^irf co(j|, the heat being brought up by slow degrees by 
mecuh of intor»ujl steam-iupes, or an external fire, during 
tlnj course of two or three hours, till ebullition begiur. Tl'o 
boilmg is continued sometimes for a ipiartca* of a- hour. 
The goods are all the time kept in a state of eon 'taut 
moll* n, down tlnough tlio liquid bath on one side, up 
tiu'ough the air and incumboni st<'ain, and down into the 
bath through the other side, there being an open frame of 
woo leu syavrs between them and the two ndesof the copper. 
Titey are then washed and boiled in bran and water for ten 
or fifteen minutes ; indeed if they have nimdi wdiito they 
uiiwl be branned a second time orcien a third time, to 
clejr the giound, and must be washed between each brau- 
mn.' op^ation. The whitening is completed by spreading 
file goocH' upon tho grass for a lew' days, or liy passing them 
o\ei' a Heli'-a(!ting wdncli-reel, through a weau solution of 
chloride of lime, 

For strong reds a second maddering is Bouietimcs given. 
Jn all those dyeing operations loo great a length of cloth 
should never be wniehed o\or one reel, for it would be left, 
too lung ill the bath, and might get spotted or stained. 
The modern aiitomatii! coppers ore of an oblong shape, 
jsoiiii-c) hiidrieul at betloni ; and tho revolving axis which 
runs along their lop is moiiult‘d with eight or ton reels, 
cuib of which winches only a few pieces lacked together 
into on endless web. 

'lled;i and pink^^aro briglUoiu'd by being winched for half 
on hour through a soap hatli, at 150" Fahr., containing 
1 i.rco-quarlers ol' a jicnind pefr piece. They are then washed 
ill clear water. At other times they are passed for a quarter 
of an liour thr ugh a hath containing a little of the solutiou 
of nitio-miir-ute of tin, called spirit by the d}ers ; and are 
then snapefl. and rinsed, and laid out upon the grass; or 
(Icaiod, ' 111 Franco for fine colours, with a Weak solution 
of f hhe ^ of soda. 

Th(j mounding colours, or topical dydis, employed after 
the maddering, are the following : — 

1. Peucil-hlue ; to two quarts of water heated to 145*^ 
"ahr. put eight ounces of indigo, eight ounces of orpiraent, 
cMih in tlfhwdcr, and eight ounces of quickliiim. Heat the 
ii]L\turc up (o the hoiliug point; withdraw tho vessel from 
tho fire, and when its contents are lukewarm, add six ounces 
of suhr.udajiiate of soda (dr)); stir the whole ingredients 
wed logether, and let thfuu settle for twenty-four hours. 
The clear htpior being decanted off*, is to be thickened with 
uiK' poun I of gum for eiudi two quarts of it in measure. 
Tiiiiv colour was formcily introduced by tbo pcimil; it is 
now iqqmed by one of the rollers of the calico printing-press. 
Twonly-foiir bour^ after receiving this impressiou^t!it^;<}|^ith 
must he rinsed in nuining water. 

2. Another ].‘rocil 'blue is made as follows: — take * two 

quarts of caustic ‘-oda-loy, sp. grav. r U>0 (32" Tvv.) heated 
lo i 15" Fdhr., add twelve ounces of hydrate of protoxide oJ’ 
tio. iiiul eight ounces of ground indigo. Heat the mixture 
till ii boils, removing or ap]dying the heat twdee or thrice. 
Lastly, let it cool, and lliicken with thi'ce pounds of raw 
sXfgur. Thf' appliculion of this colour requires very nice 
i^uauagoment. JL>ry> fi&c over the j 


piece aa eocm as it is printed, to the coloor from 

running. If these bjues he not skilfully and rapidly 
duced, the tints arc liable to difTer in dif^cnt parts of the 

3. The following affords an exceHent^oylaxfler Mua 

fourteommiarts of eaus^tic-lye, as above ; three^ounds and It 
half of indigo ; five pounds of by^drate of m^oxido of tin. 
Boil the mixture for ten minutes ; take it off "the fire ; 
three pouffds of Venice turpentine, and then thiedeen with 
cloven pounds of pulverized gum. Frinf^ this colour; let 
it^dry for two days ; wash in the dasn-WOTel; and pass tho 
goods through a soap-bath, containing^ a little soda to 
brighten the blue, and titke off its grey tint. The turpen- 
tine serves to obstruct the contact of air in the pot with the 
deoxidized indigo, which would spoil it as a dye before ap 
plication. ^ 

4. Topical Prussian blue dye : — diffuse throu|ptwo ((uarts 
^ water eight ounces of starch, boil, and pour into a pipkin. 
Take two ounces and a half of Prussian blue, grind it up 
with three ounces of muriatic acid, and after twenty-fdUlr 
hours dilute with two ounces of water. Mix this prepara- 
tion with tho above starch-paste while it is warm. When 
the mixture is cold, add to it four ounces of oxymuriate of 
tin, and pviss the whole through a sieve. Goods grounded 
with tliis ceffour must bo passed merely through the rinsing 
Irougli, 

I’opical yellows are prepared from Pcnsiaii berries, quer- 
citron, and bi-cromatc of potash ; orange from tho sub- 
(hromatc of lead; green from nitrate of leJW hi-erOmato of 
potash, Prussian blue, and nitrate of zinc. The details of 
their pnqiaratioii cxei'ed the limits prescribed to this articie. 

II. Yellow-dye or Bath. 

For bark-yellows, the same mordant is used as for mad- 
der-reds. The piece, when slightly dunged, is winched in 
the qucrcitroii-bath, healed gradually up to from 130" to 140" 
Fain*, during about an hour. A gold colour is given ip the 
following way : -dissolve five pounds of sulphate of iron, and 
one and a half of acotutc of lead, in a gallon of water ; mix 
wtdl, and after the prccipitaicd sulphate of lead has subsided 
properly, decant the clear liquor, thicken it with gum, and 
apply the paste by the block or cylinder to the cloth ; ex 
pose to the air for eight or ten days ; and then winch it 
through a solution of pot*ash thickened a little with lime. 
Whenever the tftack oxide of iron first precipitated unon tho 
doth begins to turn led, the piece must be removeu into u 
rinsing cistern and well washed. YcIIonvs are howe\er now 
given very geiieriilly with cbroino. For this puqiose the fol 
lowing prescription will .serve: — thicken two quarts of water 
w'ltli six ounces of starch, pour tho paste into a pipkin and 
add to it immediately four ounces of acetate of Jead, and 
four ounces of nitrate of load, both in powder ; mix the in- 
gredients well, and leave the mixture to settle and cool, 
colouring it with a few drops of solution of ^hroinato of 
potash. Print on this paste with tho cylindoi; block, 
and pass tho goods through a i*oller dyeing-bath bcmtltjltjmg 
bi-croniatc of potash dissolved in the proportioll|1w two 
ounces per piece ; having first charged tfidwciwiern' with a 
solution oxmtaining half a pound in solution* psuss 

them first through the rinsing-rollers, and finally UirougU 
a very dilute muriatic acid to clear up the ground, 

Green printing with chrome may be performed "as fol- 
lows : — mix two quarts of caustic soda-lye at 1*160 sp, gr. 
(32" Tw.) with three ounces of ground indigo and ten 
ounces of hydrated protoxide of tin. Heat tlio mixture to 
the boiling point, withdraw it from the fire, and when 
lukewarm add, by slow degrees, a solution of one pound of 
acetate of load in half a pound of acetic acid of sp. gr. 1*050, 
When the effervescence ceases, thicken it with twenty ounces 
of gum and twenty ounces of roasted starch. iW the 
mixture through a very fine scarce or sieve. After this 
pa.ste is applied by tho cylinder or block, the goods must he 
passed through milk of lime for ten minutes ; plunged 
for an hou^ in running water, and well rinsed. 'TTxey must 
now be passed through a solution of bi-croraato of potash 
then ringed, and flrtaJty passed through weakmcotit^ acid to 
clear tho grounds. i>^ay now be dried cUad prepared 

for tho market. This squires fhr its perlfetion, that 
tho goods bo ' nroiigh tho bath in too dry a state, 

(id apt to scaLs^ff. 


bocauso tba dpi 
them through 
be 
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^"^^I^^Ohine^erefore they dhoub 
idmospboro. 

Itibimed by ifte application of the 


acouto of 'iran mofdaitt allowed to act upon tho goods bung 
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" 111 ilw> df Ibl* *it Ur rt^t dayB ; and after dunging, and 
basiling thatn .tiirough the niaddelf*l^ih> than brauntng 
aiid pJearJng. 

Cochineal pink is Communicated hj applying the alumk 
nous mordamL the precautions above proscribed, una 
raittliVg the cwour in a b^th containing about auA^nce of 
cocninoal for eyuiy picce'^f cloth. Cochineal hala feeble 
afiinity for cotton, and neither needs nor admits any other 
process for clearing tiro ground except simple ilhalung in 
water. 

Manganese hrmn. — Solution of sulphate or munate 
manganese, properly thickened, being printed on, the ca- 
lico IS to be dried, and passed through a powerful caustic 
lye ; from which it must droi> ^nto u solution of chloride of 
lime. The manganese is thereby raised to a higher state of 
oxidizcmeniLin which it exercises a pretty strong affinity 
for cotton. Franco a little tartaric acid is added to the 
solution of muriate of manganese before thickening it wii 
gum, of which one pound and a quarter arc used for two 
quarts of the liquid, at a sp. gr. of 1 • 075. 

Catechu brown, called carmelite by the French. In one 
gallon of water boil one pound of powdered catechu till the 
liquor is reduced to half its bulk; pass it through a very fine 
BievG ; dissolve in the filtered liquor four ounces^of verdigris, 
and lei the solution cool. Thicken with fiveounfes of starch, 


, tei^h feiWn ; if in tiie oochinoal, it will come a hfeu- 
tifullrfnk; and in the logwood abne,a,chw.olatej with log- 
wood and galla, black. 

If, after applying the above diachargo-pasto by the bfSiek 
or cylindei*, goods bo padded with iron liquor or a mix- 
ture of iron tmd alumittpus liquor, oh dyeing them up 
in the madders, or other^ppers, prints with Mirious ilark 
grounds will bo obtalijj^d, enlivened by while figuroi^, xi^, 
best discharges upon manganese or bronze grounds consi^it 
of the acidulous nitro-muriatic solution of tin, or salt of tin. 
To two quarts of water, made into a paste with nine ount‘os 
ofwhoalcn Hour, add, ix lien cold, from half a pound to a 
pound of muriate of tin crystuis, according to the dejitb of 
the manganese tint to be disoilfergcd. 

ComjHmnd disckargn- nQ|tmilvVcmovc the mordant from 
the ground wherever tbcylR -applied, but introduce a now 
mordant qpon titediscliargod peinlH^p us to lay tho founda- 
tion for these points ix^ceitmg iwrulmiteolonrs in the subse- 
quent dyeing or padding ojicrations. vrl^i niordunted gooils 
are intended for tho dmeharge process, fney should not bo 
much exposed to the air, -as tlm mordant bcoomes tho leby 
of too fixed a nature to lie comJWcly removed. Nor 
they be wnsbed out before the* jiicce reroivcs the dis^isi^<* ; 
for it ought to bo koi»t in mind, that passing the ' 
through either the dung-bath or even chalk and 


and while still tepid dissolve in it live ounces ofbowdered sal 
ammoniac. I*rint this dye on tho gtiods, and after a few 
days pass th|(||jgh tho rinaing apparatus. 

The sccQUOBtyle of calico-printing consists in giving a 
general dye to tho cloth, ana dischaTging poiliona of the 
ground, which has the effect of producing a number of 
white or variously coloured figures upon it. Discharges are 
of two kinds : the simple, and the compound or mordanted. 

1. Discharge on a Turkey red ground. iPor the comiimi- 
cation of thishoautiful fast colour to cotbm cloth, sec Dyeing. 

The elegant st>le of simple and mordanted discharges ofi 
Turkov red doth was invented many years ago by MM, 
K<cchfin,of Miillihauaen, and intrcduccd into this country by 
Mr. Thomson, of iMmros*^ near Clithcroo. An excellent 
while discharge paste is made by the following prescription: 
dissolve in two quarts of water three-quarters of a iiound of 
oxalic, acid aiid a pound and a half of tartaric acid, and add 
to the^solution two quarts of lime juic^a concentrated to sp. 
gv. 1 - 230 (40® Tw.) Thicken with six |Sfcnds of pipe-clay 
and three pounds of gum. This is to bo applied with tlm,| 
block or the cylinder-machine. The piece after being dried 
is passed through a bath of solution of chloride of lime of the 
following construction : — 

A cisl-eru of wood, frequently lined either with zinc or 
load, about five fc 9 t square, and six foot deep, is furnished 
with ^ shnare wooden frame-work, bearing a scries of pa- 
rallel rollers in two ranges from top to bottom'; which frame 
may ^>e Ut down ipto the cistern, arid lifted out at pleasure . 
by,,lJxo H^p of a pulley and counterpoised cord. The cistern ! 
is filled with a solution of chloride of lime, having a 
apocBc ^gravity of about 1 ’ 040 (2"' Tw.), and a proper deco- 
louring Tortfe by the indigo test. Before entering the^ 
goods, ilie bath sliould bo stirred np a little. I'he calico- 
piepUa, ^\ilclied together lengthwise, are now by means of I 
a gipdipg-cord led serpent-like over tho rc.speotivc rollers* 
in horizontal planes, and are drawn through by a pair of 
squeezmg-rollers at the opposite side to that where they cn-, 
tcred. The cloth should no exposed to tho action of tho 
chloride liquor during a space of three minutes, by the 
equable motion of the drawing-i-oflcrs ; and on its escape 
from them should be allowocl to fall into a cistern of water, 
or bo passed througli the rinsing ttpparatus. 

Common madder reds and pinks are discharged in an- 
other w^ay. Tho goods are passed through the acetate 
of alumina liijuor in the trough of the padding-machine, 
(jailed ,/oulard by the French, whereby they are prepared 
for tlw fc?uidder-batli. They am dried, and then improssed 
with the discharge paste by means of the engraved blogk or 
cylinder This paste consists of concentrated Urac-jjtti(^j‘ 
properly , thickened with nipo-clay and gum. SometlmoiA 
little, tpCaric acid is added, or#ven bisulphalo of pofaafc for 
the aako of economy, yhis fiil^ant is also sometimes ap- 
plied bofum passing tho cloth through>the podding-machino ; 
a praotico snnp«|ild to whites, as the 

mordant in tliis cto is nl0j^«j|pft w attach itself teihe 
places intended idM subjected 

ifi tho madder-c^Pr, us grouhd come out 
red ; if m the madder and logwood-copper, it will come out 


tends to fix the mordant too lirnily for the perfect acHhri of 
the discharge. After receiving the dischargo-pasle from 
the block or cylinder, the goods sheiild he hung up in a ('oi.l 
place; for if Suspended in a liot chamber the effect rd' Hie 
discharge will be impair'd. After cxposiiri; for ii[>out 21 
hours, more or less, according to the nature of the ilia- . 
charge, they must be subjected, at tho rinsing-roller ma- 
chine, to water heated to about 140^^ Fahrenheit, nnd mixed 
with a little chalk or carbf^natc of soda, just enough to 
saturate the acidulous wa.shings. They are th<jn naslied in 
cold water, next dunged, and finally dyed up in the proper 
copper. 

I'lolct ground with 7'ed-Q.nd-whife Jlgares.^Vrxfl with 
very weak iron-liquor; dry moiloratcly ; print on tin* clolh 
with the one cylinder of the two-colour miichii^ Ihe lod 
liquor mordant properly achlulatcd with coiiccntr:it(‘d hino 
juice of specific gravity 1*240 (18'' Tw.), and with the 
other cylinder tho dischcirgc-pasto strengthened w nh tarta- 
ric and oxalic acids. After drying, rinse the gomls througli 
chalky water; dung, and dye in the inaddor-cojiper, and 
clear them as already proscribed, 

Qrey ground with pink figures. — The grey is first given 
with decoction of galls and nitrate of iron, ‘applied the ono 
lifter the other. The discharge- pa -ile is inadi' by lltirkcri- - 
ing two quarts of a strong detjoctiuu of llrazd wood or 
peach-wood with nine ounces of flour, and addmg bi the 
paste when cold ten onnees of solution of tin, made by dis- 
solving salt (raiiriatej of tin iti twice ifl weight ol’ muriatic 
acid. H, 

Chro7ne~ye.lloio discharge upon Turkey-red grrmnd . — 
Take 2 quarts of lime-juice of specific gravity I ; dr-bulve 
in it 2 lbs. of tartaric acid, 2 lb». of nitrate of lead ; llm kon 
wath 3 lbs. of pipe-clay and 14 lbs. of gum, each ]ac\ioi:sly 
pulverized. -Tinge the mixture with a little chvoniati' of 
potash, to indicate its nature. Mo.st mordants are faintly 
coloured tor that jnirpose. After applying this j>asto as 
above prescribed for tho white dischargi*, pass the goods 
through tho hath of chloride of lirao, and rinse ; then pad 
With bi-cliromato of potash, whicli converts into a brilliant 
yellow all the figures to which the discharge-p^^o has been 
applied. 

Green discharge of Turkey-red ground, — To the idiove 
discharge for chrome-yellow add 12 ounces of Prossiiui 
blue colour, prepared by mixing 5 lbs. of Pruswiavi blur m 
powder with C lbs. of muriatic acid, and diluting the riu\- 
ture after 24 hours’ digestion, with 4 lbs. of waier. 

Bi-chromatc of potash may bo employed as a disclrn-gc. 
Afti having dyed the goods in tho imligo vat, lli(*y an‘ u> l o 
hilimed in a bath of bi-chromule of potash, rontamiiq; u om 

1 bji, f6 Ijoz. of the cij'.stals per quart, according to tlio 
depth of tho blue to be (iisebargod. Dry iu tlic slu«do with- 
out heat, and prii5^ on the following disehargt^ : — di-:-.olvc ii> 

2 quarts of water llK of oxalic acid, S oz. of turkivic oc.d, 
ana thicken the solution with 3 lbs. of )Mpe cln\ cad I'of 
of gum, adding to the whole 4 oz. of muriatic acid. After 
this pa^toia printed on, the goods must be rinsed through 
chidky water Iteated to 145*^ Fahrenheit, riteu vviished in 
clear water, and passed through very dilute aulpburic ucid. 

^ X 2 
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le 'bi-cliroraate acts here a similar part to clilorido ortimc, 
for wherever the roller applies the acidulous paste there is 
an ijnmotli.ao white discharge, with tlio disengagement of u 
pet»uiiar odour. 



fJiey have been divided 
nature ; those with a 


wliich they arc applied to cloth. 
into four classes;- those of a fat^ 
basis of metallic salts ; the coloured ro|ervos, capable of 
communicating different colours in the course of their ap- 
plication ; and lastly, mordant reserves, which form the 
lapis lazuli style. The first are usy^^only in silk-printing. 

After printing on the fhs4lt pastdif the goods should be 
hung up in rather a damp thwi a dry atmosphere. 

resist fur deep blue^ applied by the cylinder . — 

Dissolve in 3 ijuarts of water If lb. of acetate of copper in 
crystals, aiuj[ lbs. o^^ulphate of copper, udding thereafter 
3 lbs. of acetate ofread ; thicken with 5 ibs. of gum, and 
add to the wdiole J^bs. of sulphate of lead. Print on with 
this paste ; hung up for two days, and dip it during two 
hOur«, hjr, repeated immeniions, in the blno-\at. Finalh . 
pass through ^cry dilute sulphuric acid to clear up the 


figures. 


at a density of I * 055 0 1 Twad.), prepared from i 
and quicklime with witter. The pieces ^ing atretclied i 
the frames, are to bq dipped into the vat No. 1^ and loft 
there for ten minutes ; they ar^then withdrawn, ahtj atlo^ed 

are frowjflipped in vat 
out to ffnp for five mi- 
the series of opera- 
tions in a clear light. 

Dip in rut. 

1 

0 


Pii ; ten miuutci.. D»aaite». 


^hr<yme-yell)\c resist. — Dissol\e in two quarts of water 

Ih. of nitrate of lead, J 11). of tlie acetate of <!opper (Mil- 
grirly called distilled verdigris) : add to the solution one pint 
or nearly so of a satin ated solution of subacetato of leatl ; 
thicken with lb. of gum and 3 Ihs. of pipo-clay. Trnii- 
rate llie whole together, and pass through a sieve. 

After printing on this resist paste, t)ie goods must be 
hung up for two days, and then dipped in the proper hlue- 
vut ; for the composition of whu’h see Dyking. Steep the 
goods in water for half an hour, then rinse out slightly, 
and pas^ thiough a trough 12 padsful of tcpi<l water holding 
lialf a pound of soda crystals in solution. Turn over for a 
quarter of an hour, and rinse again. Now pass the goods 
,lbr half an hour through a solution of hi-cliromate of pot- 
tish, conluiiiing 5 oz, for every jnecc; rinse: and, in (uder 
to se}>urate tlie }uistc, pa.ss through munulic acid largely 
dill I tod \fith water, till tlie ycdluw lino comes fully out. 
Wash and dry. 

The Lapis Lazuli style. Eesist for a full-bodied red . — 
Di-^solve in two quarts of red liquor, spocillc gravity l*()y, 
2 oz. of corrosive sublimate, and thicken uith 2 ibs. of pipe- 
clay and 1 Ih. of gum, adding 4 oz. of oliui oil. I'liis and 
otlicr coloured reserves aic to bo printed upon l!ie cloth 
with the three or four-coloured calieu-in.ielimc ; fnir days 
Ihorcaflcr give the pieces, utdifTereut period.s of ten minutes 
each, successive dips in the blue vat of the <lc.Mrcd hue, 
with aUernate oKposurc of tliom in the air also oi‘ ten mi- 
mitcs, ^according to the blue tint in demand. ]{inse in a 
bti-fiturT of watet* for Half an hour. 

Into a copper nearly filled ^ilh water put two pailsful of 
bran ; make the contents boil ; then add cold water to lower 
the temperature to Fahrenheit. Enter the goods, and 
W'incli them during twenty minutes in the bran-liquor; 
remfivc and rinse thorn ; pass them next through a trough 
conlaining sixteen gallons of water acidulated with three 
quarts of Mi.egav, and thereafter w’ash to prepaie for the 
ruuddcrii , which is» to be dune \Mlb the precaulion.s already 
])reserd>t /) taking care not to raise the heat of the madder- 
copper .ibo\o 190° Fahrenheit. The lapis style of goods 
must be finished with a bath of hi an and exposure on the 
twice or ofti'iier alternated if necc.ssary, to bring out 
ihc lustre # the colours. A little soap-walcr aids in the 
brightening. 

Though China bUies differ in their principle of applica- 
tion, Ihcv mny he considered most conveniently underfills 
head. 3^ho blue colour is pre}'arcd by grinding JGlbs. of 
indigo, 3,1 lbs, of orpimcir 2J lbs. of copperas, with 5^ gal- 
lons of water, in the qomnion indigo mill during three days. 
A part of thi.s paste is to be thickened with stroi 
water in .successive degrees of dilution, and a part 
stu ved un mixed. Take three different shades of hi 
darkest being thickened with stan-.h, and the pale wTl 
gum, and apply them by the cylinders of the three colour 
miichine. Hang up the pieces for two days in an airy 
place not too dry, and then proceed to dip them as follows : — 
three cisterns must be charged ; the first with 300 Ihs. of 
lime fur 600 pails of w ater ; the second with a solution of 
sulphate of iron (green copperufi), at a density of 1*048 
<94 Twad.) ; tlie third with a oolution of caustic soda lye, 


should bo taken to 
After I he last dip, 



In the dipping of China blues care 
swing the frames dnrnig the operation. 

the irame with the [liece upon it must he iiKiiievsed in a 
fourth \ at, charged with sulphuric acid of specific gravity 
1*027 (5)1 Tw.id.). nie ol>ject of thi.- imincisiun i;^ 10 - 

movc the oxide of iron deposited upon the snrlaco uf the 
cloth in its aimccsMVC passtiges through the hiue and cup- 
perns vats. It is nc.xl exposed for an lion Wo a strejun of 
water, and finished by the actum of a tepid bntli of biilphuric 
acid of specific gravity 1 *027. The blues arc afterw ards en- 
livened by a feiddo soap bath, at a heat ol‘ l irC Fiihrcnln*it. 

The theory of CUiina blues is one of the most beautiful 
developments of modern chemistry. 1'hc* ui'iigo and sni- 
phate of iron imprinted at first on the cloth exercise no 
mutual action upon each oiher till the cloth is plunged into 
the lime-water vat. Here a portion of the sulphuio of iron is 
decomposed, and its protoxide is rendered free to dc-oxidi/.e 
the indigo, and to rtnidcr it soluble in the lime*waU*r. In 
this dissolved state its particles cun penetrate the textile 
tissue, combine with its filaments, and on exposure to the 
.an* become a fixed insolulile bine. On dipping (he elutli 
into the second copperas \at a mov laser of oxide of^i'ori is 
formed on the '"dr'e of its surlace, which oxidt' operates 
only on the indigo spot.s, de-oxidizing anotlicr portion of the 
indigo, which becoming soluble is remosed at the second dip 
intf) the lirne-vtit. By these alternations 6U(‘ee».sive clcpo^iib 
of oxide of iron and sulphate oi hme ensue, fiir the separatum 
of wiiicli from the cloth the frame needs to be agitated m 
the limo-vat. In the copperas vat, on the contrary, the 
frame should be kept motionlcsH, to favour the dc^iq^iijliioii of 
as much oxide of iron as possible upon the imhgo 'points. 
From these circumstances we may account for Die accidents 
which frequently befall the China blue pnwess in unskilful 
hands The blues sometimes scale oft, frbm the paste being 
dii«d luo haul before the goods are dipped. When the 
temperature of the vut- liquors is too low, the blue.s get a 
grey tint, and are always dull. 

IV. Steam- Colours . — This modern stylo combines with 
the beauty of coloiir such a degree of solidity as can be ob- 
tained only by the madder coi»per. An example will illua- 
trnlc the moclc of pro<‘edmc. The goods are to be padded 
in the following mordant at a sp. grav. of 1*047. In .'U) 
gallons of boiling water dissolve 30 lbs. of alum, 5 lbs. of 
dry carbonate of soda, and 15 lbs. of acetate of lead. After 
mixture and subsidence, draw off the supernatant acetate 
of alumina. After being padded, the goods are to be dried 
over the hot flue, ami, after being hung up three days, they 
are to be washed in »dialky water at 13.3° Fahr., then rinsed 
in clear 'svalcr and dried, The goods should be unioothed 
by the calender before being printed, 

Preparntioii of nuwdaiit Inr idea m -colour : — 

Dissolve in 7 gallons of boding water 10 ittluni, 

1 $ of ncetaie of lead, and 20 oz. of sal ammoniac. Let 
mixture settle, and decant tbo supernatant liquor, of 
gravity 1*075. Tim ken with gum. 

Black figures ore giv^l ^b y priiiting-on the 'Allowing 
paste. In tvro quarts of iwiig decoction of logwood* tluck- 
CMicd with 8 qz. of starch, dissolve, while tepid, 2 oz. of 
sulphuio of iron." a pipkin conUiining 1 oz. of 

ohve oil; stir, an4L^W it, is «5<>hl, add 4 oz. of nitrate of 


iron contain ilqra fittl^ 
FuU-bodiod Eed . — Thicken J 


2 quarts of a strong det$octioii 
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of peaoh'Wood by boiling 8 oz. of ^tarch in it ; when cold, 
'0 add 12 ost. of Bolution of nitro nuifiw of tin. 

Prussiata qf Jro^^^lw I quart of water 
dibiiolvo 3 oa, ot oxalic acid, or 3^ oz. of tartaric ; and in 
nnothbr dUaolve 6 oz. of prussiato of potash, Mi.x 

thesio two solutions, let them settle during 21 hours, decant 
Iho clear suii(eriiatant.^^uor, and thicken it wi^ IJ lb. of 
gum. 

Steam-Gi'een paste is prepared by adding to \0(i preceding 
blue a strong ijWOctipn of Persian berries, mixed with the 
abovo aluininowPmm^dunt containin^''’^sal ammoniac, And 
thhdvcned. The jiroportions of the yellow and blue pames 
determine tlie shade of green. 

The supernatant liquid of tlie blue formula contains 
ferro cyanic acid, convertible, by the steam-heat and the 
agency ^^the vogetahlo acid, into Prussian blue, which 
lixps on Wk cloths. 

'^rmoti-Ydhw . — Two quarts of 'a decoction of Persian 
beiTies, made from 2 lbs. of berries, 2 quarts of the awV'e 
mordant witli sul ammoniac, thickened with 3 lbs. of gum. 

The goods, iittor liuving one or moic of these or other such 
colours printed on them with the cyliiuler machine, should 
bo suspended for two days in a chamber of a temperature 
not exceeding SS'^ Fuhr. The colours arc afterwards raised 
and llxed by the apphculion of dry steam; for any aqueous 
can^'iisution would spoil the prints. There arc live kinds 
of apparatus lor applying steam in steam-colour printing. 
l.The t>r cylinder; 2. the lantern; 3, the cask; 

4. the steulfcchest; and 5. the chamber. Wo shall content 
oUratdves with descrdnng the column, as it is most generally 
usoil in this countiy. It is a hollow e3lindcrof copper from 
two to six inches in diameter, and about forty -five inches in 
length, perforated along its whole surface witli small holes 
about ouc-sixteonth of an inch in diameter, and one quarter 
of an iiich^apart. To tin* lower end of tho column a circular 
plate is soldered of about nine inches diameter, which serves 
to prevent tfic cloth coiled romid the cylinder from falling 
down iVoin it. Tlie hoUom of the hollow cylinder is termi- 
nated by a tube one inch wide, which fits tight into the 
socket of an iron chest beneath it, into whose side the steam- 
pipe of supply enters. Tho water condensed from the hteam 
is also reeotved into that chest, and may he run off by means 
of i|i|^lop-c(u*k near its boitoni. In some columns the steam 
is ttdmitled at the top, und the condoled water is allow'cd 
to run off by a small svphon lube at thebotfom. The goods 
printed with tho above hteam*colours and prop(?rly dried arc 
l;q>ped tight round this hollow cylinder und covered ex- 
teriorly with an envelope of strong cottnn cloth, Idankot- 
stuff, or llannel. The steam is Iheii let on, and continued 
for 20 or 30 minutes, according to the nature of the dyes. 
'I'he ^eain being stopped, Urn printed goods are rapidly un- 
roll^iTfroin the column while still hot, lest any condensation 
ol' vapour should take place to stain them. 

.V, S^^irit-'Colours arc brdliant, but fugitive; they consist 
generally uf decoctions of dye-woods, mixed with nitro- 
muriate or muriate of tin. The following red will serve as 
an example. Thicken two quarts of decoction of peach- 
woofl with four ounces of starch ; dissolve in the pu-^te while 
hot four ouiH’os of alum ; add to the mixture when cold four 
ounces of oxymuriute (perchloridc) of tin, and two drams of 
sulpluite of copper. 

This und .sucdi colours arc applied by the two, three, or 
fuur-cnlourod printing uiiicbine, and passed through a dry- 
ing room slightly heated. The goods are next tenderly 
rmsesl in running water; afterwards wasliod, and dried 
quickly, but vvillj a modenate heat. 

Though this article has extended much beyond the hinils 
originally proposed, it has left uiUouchcd a vast variety of 
Bubjects in thU the most interesting, curious, and reflned 
of all the chemical arts. 

CALICUT, a seaport towm in the province of Malabar, 
in J 1*^ 13' N. lat., and 75® 30' E. long. Calicut was tho 
r Indian port visited by Vasco de Gama in 149S. Th^e 
luimc of tho place is properly Colicodu. Dr. H-i^ilt^; 
(Huoh^nan) gives the foUow'ing account of tlie 
this naifte * When Cheruman Permnl (the first 
of Malabar) had divided country among his nobles, 
and bind po principality roiilWBng to bestow on the ancestor 
of the Tamuru he gave that chief his sword, with all the 
territory in which a cock OrOwij|jtf At a spalb temple in the 
town could be heard* This oHgimil dominions 

of the Tamuri,^^d was oi tho cock-ciw- 

*ng. Tliis place oontinueclio bo ^^he chief residence of tho ' 


Timuri rajahs until the Mussulman ^asionv^tind bei*ame 
a very liouHshing pity, owing to the suensss that its lords 
had in war, and the encouragement which they gave to 
commerce.’ 

In 1766 the town was taken by Hyder All, when he en- 
larged the fort. His sop Tippoo afterwards destroyed both 
tho fort and the towjt^nd removed the inhabitants to 
Nelluru, the namo^^^ich place he changed to KurnicU- 
abad. When the jflfrince of Malabar was conquered by 
the English, in 1 700, the former inhabitants of Calicut re- 
turned to theirmd abode. Before its destruction by Tippoo 
Uie tovyn contained between 6000 and 7000 houses. Towns 
ill India are very speedily established ; and in 1800 Calicut 
again contained than houses. The inhabitants 
are mostly Moplays, who of Arab descent and profess 
Mohammedanism. 

The manufacture of cotton goods was formerly carried on 
here to a great extent and furnished a considerable supply 
of those goods to Europe ; hut at tm* time the manufacture 
is so far fallen off that the greater piu>|,of the clothing used 
in the country is imported. The c.xports npw consist prin- 
cipally of coco-nuts, iKJtebnqJiS, pepper, giftgqr, luvmeric, 
teak-wood, sandal-wood, cardamoms, and wax.' The town 
is 129 miles 8.W. of Senngupatam, travelling distance^ 

(Rcnnell's o/' a Map of Hfndu.stnn; Millipfo'tf- 

tory of British India; Dr. Hamilton (Buchanan's) 
ney through Mysorr, Canara, and Malabar.) 

CA LIDAS A, i.s the name of one of the most admired 
Indian poets. Hardly anyihing is known concerning the 
circumstances of his life. A Iradifion, very generally be- 
lieved ill India, makes him one of tlie nuie gems or distnv- 
guisbcd poets, who lived at the court of king VicramSditya. 
If by this name the same sovereign is to be understbod 
from whose reign (u.c. 5G) the years of the Samvat ®ra 
are counted, CdlidGsa must have flourished about the middle 
of the century preceding tho commencement of ou|i: flora. 
Another king of tho name Vicramilditya ascended tho 
throne in a.d. 191, cand a third in a.d. 441 ; and several 
considerations, especmlly tho highly-pohshed stylo in which 
the wru-ks attributed to Cahdiisa are writtom favour (ho 
assumption that the poet lived under Viera imiditMV II. 
At all events our aullior must he ihstiiiguished fiom a poet 
of the .same name who lived in tho twelfth ceiiinrv at the 
court of linjit Bhoja, the .sovereign of Dhdr.L The Nato- 
davii, a Sanscrit poem on the bul\jcct of tho story of Niila 
and Datnayanti, from tho Miihilhhruala, written in an ex- 
ceedingly forced and artificial style, full of 'rhymes fimi 
plays upon the sound of words, to which the iiomo of Lfilidasa 
IS nilixed, should probably be attribiit(id to the (^JiUdii.sa of 
Riga Bhoja’s court. Persons who are at all conversant 
with the literature of the Hindus must he aware 6f the 
almost total absence of all historical records in th«) 8|ins?crit 
language, and will not therofore bc^^^urprised at our being 
as yet unable to offer anything beyond a guess as to tho 
epoch indicated by the tradition concerning the greatest 
pool that India ever produced. Further inquiries will 
doubtless tlirow additional light upon tho sulijcct; and 
it is tube bopt’d that when Sanscrit literature shall have 
been drawn to light and critically examined to a greater 
extent than haa hitherto been done, a chain of internal 
evidence will be formed, sufficiently strong to detenuino the 
relative ago and, approximativelv, tho date to be assigned 
to tlie jinncipal extant works written in Sanscrit. 

But howGvor impeifect in these respects our information 
about Calidasa may be, we possess in his v^ ks abundant 
evidence of tho power of bis genius. We do not hc^itate 
to pronounce him, the most universal, the least coUhtiaincd 
by iitiiiouttl peculiarities, not merely of all Indian, l>ut of 
all Asiatic poets with whoso works w^e are acquainted ; and 
to this elevated tone of his mind, which while seuinnig to 
breathe tho purely human air of Greece, yet retains nil the 
^ipi^kneas and glow of feeling, all the vividiic.‘'S of de,-.(;rip- 
lte.and imagery of the Hindu, must in oiir opinion be 
attributed the undivided admiration vuih which 
translation of his drama, Sacuntald, by Sir William 
Jones (the firs# vyork that made known tlic name of C31i- 
dasa to Kuropcilns), has been everywhere received. 'I his 
translation appeared for the first time at Calcutta in 1789, 
but was soon reprinted in England, and was from tlie 
English, at an early period, rcirarihlated into several other 
buiguagea of Europe. We may particularly notice tho 
Gbrinan translation by George Forster, who app^Ud to it 
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a gfessary explanatary of tlie allusiona to Tniian mythol6|f , 
natural history, &c, popularity which tho play has 

acquired on the continent is attested by tho fact that several 
attempts have been inade to adapt it to the stage. In 183t) 
tho Sanscrit text of Sacuntulil was publUhed at Paris from 
a MS. belonging to JUHioMQuo du Rot by tb6 late 
Professor A. L. ChAzy, with an on«hal French iranalalinn; 
and upon this edition is founded translation into 

German by M. Hirzel, Zurich, 1833, 8vo., in wtoiU the 
various metres of tho text arc imitated. BeAh Sir William 
Jopcs’s translation and Chfizy’a edition have however been 
lately found to exhibit the work of Caliddsa according to the 
interpolated shape in wlii<i it is no-i^urrent in jJengal. 
This cliHCo\ery was made h)’ Mr. Hermann Brockhaus, of 
Leipzij^, who, in 1835, examiiHjd and collated the nume- 
rous MSS. of the drama in tho library of the Kast India j 
C(>inpan 3 % and in the private collection of Professor H. H. 
Wilson at Ojijprd, ani&%) whom we hope wo may soon be 
indebted for a new' edition of the play according to the un- 
adult eta ted text, iii which it has been preserved by the 
Bmuueb schoblfcof Ptuulifs. 

We must confine oursidves to a more enumeration of the 
other principal w'orks of Cahduba. Besides Sucuntola we 
ptiasfjia two other drinnatic. poinris attributed to luinr-- 
t^wamdrvasi, founded ui>on an nntiont Indian legend ofj 
the loves of king Juiuravus and llrvast, a celestial nymph 
(translated by R. 11. Wilson, in his Hindu Theatre ; the text 
pnnlod at CalciiUa in 1830, and critically ro -edited w.tli a 
Latin translation by I^enz, Berlin, 1833, 4to>, and Dliur- 
lasamdgama. a luirlesqne pierce, as yet incdited. The Mt'gha 
ddta, or * Cloiid-mossenger.’ a lyrical poem of only llC 
stanzaa, contains tho complaints of a demigod banished U> 
eartli, who entreats a passing cloud to convey hu alfcctionate 
moBsage to his wife. It was edited with a traii^huioii into 
English verse and with notes by 11. H. Wilson, C‘alcutta, 
181 3, 4to. The Raghu Vansu is a narrative poc'-m in celebra- 
tiou of tho family of Haghu# in which Rrmna, tike hero of the 
,R^{*iyana, and as the incarnation of Vishnu an object of 
gi’cat veneration with the Hindus, W'as bmn: it has been 
edited, W'ltb a Latin translation, by Slerizler, London, 1832, 
4to., and with a Sanscrit prose paraphrase by the pundits 
oL Fort William at Calcutta, 1832, 8vo. The CJumiu'a 
Sarabhava is anotlier epic poem designed to celebrate the 
birth of Cuni5ra, the son of Parvati; hut it appears that 
cither it never was completed, or tliut it has not been pre- 
served entire, for at present it closes with Pdrvati’s wedding. 
An edition and translation of this w'ork by Sleuzlcr is an- 
nounced as preparing for publication undci* the auspiocs of 
the London Oriental Translation Fund, Part of the tirsl 
canto is given in Sanscrit and English, and wifli interesting 
gimotiitioTis by (we believe) the Rev. Dr. Mill, of Calcutta, 
in 1^0. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for July, 

1835' 325)-368. A'^short didactic poem on prosody, ex- 
hibiting the most common Boris -ot' metro, and called Sruta^- 
tfBdhn, is likewise attributed to Ciilidasa, 

CALIDRTS. [CrvARADKiAD.®.] 

CALIFORNIA is situated on the shore.s of the Pacific 
Oogj^in, and forms tho N.W. portion of tho United Stato.s of 
Mexico. It consists of two parts. Lower California, a penin- 
fiula, divided f'‘om the mainland by the Gulf of (ialribmia, 
and extending from the Cape of S. Lucas (22^^ 45' N. lat.; to 
the N. extremity of the Gulf (about 32" N. lat.); and Upper 
California, which comprehends the whole coast extending 
farther N. to 42*^ 30' N. lat., where it borders on that part 
of tho United -Slates which lies on the Columbia River, 
Loirer California may he considered as one continuous 
mass of high, bare, and steep rocks, with numerous ravines 
intersecting them. With the exooiition of two or three 
places, it hardly contains any level ground that can be called 
a valley. Nearly all the places which cont-im a small tract 
of cultivable ground are on the E. declivity of the moun- 
tain# : the western side generally sinks with a steep descent 
to the shores of the Pocitic. Towards the northern extremity 
of the Gulf, from about 30" N. lat., the mountains recede to 
a eonfidemble distance from the shore, and leave a large 
tract of flat country Indween them and the sea; but this 
surface, being cximposod of fine sand, is entirely stenlo. 

Tho bareness of the rocks is chiefly owing to the climate, 
which is exceedingly dry and hot. Only the southern 
portion has the jnnual rains, which last for six weeks, 
m* tw'o, mouths, in September and October. At Loreto 
(about 2,1° 30' W. lat.) it docs not rain every year, but 
only at intervals of from five to six years, when tha rains 


descend in gi^at abti|td^oe, but do hot lost for i long 
time. Farther north it nbver rains, at Icld^ so far a« S 
known, llic heat is.oXeesifeive, ThethermomeW is known 
to rise to IbO'' Fahi’cnhCit, and eVen 11 0** anil TOorei-iwhicn 
however is probably caused in patt iVom'^hai ^verWaliori 
of the sun’s rays from tjie bare We are not ittforfhbd 

how low the thermometer dosc)i!H|s, but probably never 
rduch below 80°. Lower CuUforwS may consequently be 
considered wie of the hottest countries of America- 

Earthquakes are^t known ; but,"|fejrlte o volSafio near 
lat., in a group of tnoun tains called Uaitres Virginea. 

TJie vegetation is very soanty. The number "of tredt is 
small, but some of them arc valuable, such as the mesquito 
tree, on whose leaves cattle feed when there is no grass, 
which hapuens very ffbquently. The bark of some is used 
for tanning, and other.s produce edible fVuits, ^ich grow 
very well in the hot and diy vaUeysIospccially 11^. quiiiaes, 
olijnes, dates, and vinos, wliich have been introduced by 
the Spaniards. A good sort of wine is made. In a few 
places Indian coni, maudioca, and some other plants, are 
cultivated; but tho produce of these spots is not sufli- 
cient for the eonsiYmpiion of the scanty population, and 
therefore Indian (‘orn and wheat are brought from the 
mainland and exchanged for fruit, spirits, soap, sal(,, pearls, 
and tortoise-shells. 

Cattle, horses, and mules arc rather numerous in pliipor- 
tioii Uj the population. They pasture on the mouiUilins 
when grass is to he found, and at other time^ood oil' (lie 
leaves of the mcs(iuito-tiv?c. Hogs are still n;orO numerous, 
and fatten upon snakes. Among the wild animals aro 
wolves, foxtv, deer, and dilferent kinds of gouts, of which 
one, euiled btneiidat is distinguished by enormous horns, 
and reseinhlos the mouflon {oris Ammon) of Sardinia. 
Ground-squirrels, rattle-snakes, lizards* and scorpions 
abound. 

The mineral riehes aro very inconsidcrahle. Only one 
mine is W’orkod, about ton or twelve miles N.W^ of La Buz, 
where gold is extracted, hut the metal is not abfludant. 
It IS supposed that tho western declivity of the mountains 
contains a considerable quantity of minerals, but if this be 
the case, they will probably never bo worked, us ibis part 
of the peniusuhi is rpute uninhabitable. 

Though Lower California was discovered by IlerilSindo 
do Grixnlva irv I5it, no settlement was formed by the 
Spaniards before 1098, when tho Jesuits estahlishetl them 
selves here, and began to collect the v'andering Indians 
into their misBions, and to comert them. Biit ihe popula- 
tion was of course very scanty, and so it is still. All the 
inlmbitants of the eighteen missions ])robably do not exceed 
4000, and perhaps about an equal number live out jpC the 
liniils of tho missions. The Indians belong to sever^ tim's, 
of which the Poricues, Monqins, and Colimios are tlie 
known. They speak diflbrent languages, and go nearly 
naked. ' - 

Loreto it. considered the capital of Lower Califonfla. tt 
stands in a. valley about 2000 or 3000 feet wide, am) sur- 
rounded by wdld and sterile mountains, of which LaGiganta 
(the giantess) perhaps rises to 5000 feel. Tho valley aon- 
toius only the town, which is Rtnall, and inhabited by about 
250 persons; and two gardens, ^^hi(dl belong to the eom*»^ 
munity, and whoso fruits supply the principal article of 
trade. Its anchoratio is op<ni to tho wuuls from N.N.VV. 
and 8.K. 

In the vicinity of La Puz, farther to the south, is a con* 
siderahlo quantity of cnlliviitcd hind, and the gold mine 
of S, Antonio. At this place fruit and vegetables of excel- 
lent quality are raised. Its wdiole population is alioul 
2000. The harbour of Piebiluigo, which lies neiu* La Paz, 
is good, hut only small vessels can outer it, the water 
being shallow. 

Vp}>er California, in its western districts, which aro tho 
only parts known, in some dogi'ec rcsembleB LowerOalifomjiia. 
The E. boundary-lino of this country is not determined, but, 
according to tlie prevailing opinion of tho Mexicans, it ex- 
tends E. as far as tho range of the Rocky Mouniainiu pear 
109° W. long. Its W. poig^Cape Mendocino* if^out 
1 24° W. long. Thus this would extend, twoMu its 

N. extremity (40“ N- ?ak) nearly 800 mileB from' E. to 
and nearly N. But within these boun- 
daries extensive which so far from 

being settled by* t lly visit^ by them, andi 

w nearly unknown to g^jgraplb. s. This observation ap- 
plioB especially to all those wide-spreading countries which 
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extend along the numerous branches of thd Rio Colorado, 
;^They have only boon seen by a few #apdering missionaries, 
^ who have giyewvery unsatisfact^ accounts of ibeni* Even 
the mountain-tango which bounds tSe^basin of the Hio Co- 
lorado tm tho W* is so little known as to its extent and direc- 
tion, that it ifarihot be laid down on a map. To the W. of this 
ebain extends a sandy;i||&ert, item the N, extremity of the 
Gulf of California to typPorthern boundary of Mexico (44^ 
30^, consequently about 700 miles in length, ^s breadth 
at the ;i 50 tAhern e^trmity is about 100 miles, TOt it grows 
wider as it advdSw^^., and may iilBlome places bo 200 
mdes and |nore across. Our information is limited to tllat 
pOnion of tipper California which, lying botwcon this desert 
and the shores of the Pacific extends about 120 or 100 
milOs inland. 

The mountain masses which constitute tho peninsula of 
Lower Caljftirnia extend undivided as fiir N. as 34“ N. lat. 
to tho snowcapped peak of S. Beni ardino, whose hoi^it 
has not yet been determined. North of this summit ifco 
mountains divido into two groat ranges, both of which run 
N.W., and include between them the extensive valley of 
the Tule Lakes. The chain, which riins on the N.E. of 
the valley and divides it from the great desert, rises to a 
great height, a considerable part of it being covered with 
snow all 4he year round, wbicb, between MG'" and 37^ N. lat., 
impto an elevation of about 10,000 feet above tho level of 
the But, except this circumstance, we arc entirely 

unacquainleJ with these mountains. It is supposed that at 
.38“ N. lat. #cy decline to the N.E., and join the Rocky 
Mountains in 40“ or thereabouts. Tho range which ex- 
tends to the S.W. of the valley of tho Tule Lakes, and 
divides it from tho scabord, has its principal chain close to 
the valley, but several ridges branch off from it to the W., 
and thus forni ^ number of longitudinal valleys, which are 
genorully moderate width. The most remarkable is 

that ridge which branches off near S. Ines (33' N. lat.), and 
separates the Rio Buenaventura, or the Monterey river, 
from thg const. The mountains on the S.W, of the Tide 
Lakes termingto at the S.E. extremity of tho bny of S. 
Francisco. 

The two Tulo Lakes occupy a considerable portion of the 
valley, exhuiding about 100 miles in length, but their width 
is iiofciinown. At the end of the dry season they have so 
little wa\cr,that they are fordable at sov|pil pjaccs. Shortly 
after the rains, and whenever the snow on the adjacent 
mountains is in oiling, these lakes discharge a considerable 
volume of water by tho river, which falls into llie most S.E, 
C(/rnor of tho Buy of S, Francisco ; but after tho vcrn.al 
equinox the (quantity of water thus discharged is very incon- 
stderable. Tlic mountains which enclose the valley on tiro 
to advance close to tho banks of the lakes ; but 
those onltho N.E. are at some distance, so that a tract of 
level or undulating land lies between them. This tract 
.seems to be fertile, but is not yot cultivatod, no agricultural 
establiBnment having been fornrod iiere. 

Tim only Rfittlod part lies along the coast, the missions 
being tiearly all W’ithin one day's journey from it. Tho 
Settlements are gonerully not extensive, the valleys being 
ill general narrow, and tho mountains which enclose them 
too steep to be cultivated, though they supply pasture 
for a considerable part of the year. The most extensive 
vnlloy is that of S. Gabriel, which is above 30 miles long, 
and of considerable width to tho W., where it apuroaches 
the coast, and joins on eeuch side the plains of S. hernando 
and S. Luis Key. The mountains aro separated from the 
roast by a tract covered witli low sand-hills, which in some 
s^iL'ujcs extoud many miles inland. 

The country about the Bay of S. Francisco seems to bo 
ibe best portion of Upper California. Its soil is doubtless 
inferior to that of the valley of |jl|, Gabriel, but the cultivable 
lend occupies a much gr(*ater citent along the banks of the 
throe rive IS S. Joaquin, Jesus Maria, and Hio Sacramento, 
whirti fall into the bay. But tho aottlements in this part 
are not yet numerous. 

Up]ifeji* California partakes more of a cold than of a warm 
clim^c Tlio rainy season is from November to Fo- 
bruif^ V IJhd rain is ahuu(|||^ in tbo nortliom diatricte, 
hut in quantity fSIher S. : at S, Diegp, the 

smilhernmolit of the m&sions, probably no all 

ns in the N. of Lower The wiiiBr is mueji 

milticr than in the same Jho co^t of Ame- 

rica. It does Tim appear that the^ ’^Tulo Lakes are ev^ 
soVersd with lee, nor Is fto$t jfrequent ia tho valleys^ though 


tht suiTOUading heights aro covered aneliv fbr /few 
months* Tho summer ia very dry, m rain falling at ml, 
except at Montei^# where there aro sometimes, hut rarely, 
sUght showers. The heat is great, and the tlronuometer 
probably rim tO and more ; but exact observations am 
wanting. On the banka of tho l^o Colorado, at the ex- 
tremity of the sandy draft, Dr. CwxUcr observed the thor- 
mometer rise to 140^ in TOO open air. 

The surface of U|l^r Caufbrnia being mostly covered 
witii rocky mountains contains a very small proportion of 
arable land, bdt whm-e the soil is arable it Is usually rich. 
Maize and wheat aro extensively cultivated : tho former 
yields from seventy to oighty-fuld, and the latter about 
sevonteen-fold. Vi|ies, and a4l« kinds of fruit-trees that 
have been tried, thrive remarkably well, though they are 
sometimes destroyed by the locusts, which appear tp breed 
along lh0 coast in tho sand-hilU. and arc carried inland by 
the strong N.VV.'wtnds. Most of th^ vegotubles of Europe, 
©specially the leguminous vegotabroli, grow Well about the 
Buy of S. Francisco. 

Black cattle form the principal article of pi^uce. Though 
they were bmught to California only sevent^ears ago^ in 
1827 tho missions possessed 210,000 branded cattlo, and it 
was supposed not less than 100,000 unbranded. Abogt 
60,000 arc annually killed, and tho hides, which are 
form tho principal and nearly tbo only article of cxpoll^. 
Bhcep are also numerous, but wool bus not yet boon ex- 
ported. Honses and mules are only roared so far as is re- 
quisite for the consumption. Among llie wuld animals two 
are remarkable, the berenda, and an animal of the deer kind, 
which is distinguished by its great -size, largo horna, and 
great swiftness. 

In minerals Ujiper Cnliforuia is not rich. A smalriiilver 
miruMvas fqgnd E. of S. Ines, but it has been abandoned. 
In one of the rivers fulling into the southern Tule J.4ttke 
some gold has been found, but as yet in very small quan- 

Humboldt estimated the population of llie missions of 
Upper Oalifomiu, according toofliciul documents, at 16,600, 
at the end of tho last century ; ih© number of whiles w»aa 
then very small. Since that time groat changes have taken 

f dace, and Dr. Coulter thinks the mimbor Jif the white popu- 
ation cannot fall short of 6000, but at the same tiiao Ife 
states that the aboriginal tribes are rapidly decreasing. Ac- 
cording to other accounts however tho number of the con- 
verted Indians amounted to 21,840 in 1824. 

According to the missionaries, not less than soventeen 
different languages are spoken along the roast betv\r|(en 
S. Diego and S. Francisco, Langsdorf found that Ih© 
country about the Bay of S. Francisco was inhabited by 
seven different tribes. The converts at that mission, tJ»ugb ^ 
amounting only to about 1500, consisted of individdtfk^ 
collected from twenty different tribes, speaking 
languages. 

There are in this country four presidios, or military csta-^ 
blishments, in each of which a small number of soldiers i$ 
placed, under the command of an officer. Each of 
has to protect a certain number of missions, the number, of 
which at present is twenly-ono or twenty-two. Each Hus- 
sion contains a c hurch, the dwelling-houses for twb or three 
monks, some public buildings for the preservation of agri- 
cultural produce, uten.sils, and tools, and the houses of the 
converted Indians, Tho unmarried women aro kept in 
separate houses, where they aro occupied with spinning, 
weaving, and other manual work. Besides these missions, 
Ihere are other places called pueblos (villages), in wl^h 
invalid soldiers are settled with their families, and gain thoir" 
livelihood by cultivating the ground, 

The chief places are S. Diego, with a good but not deep 
harbour, whence large quantities of tallow and salteil bides 
are exported ; Monterey, the seat of the governor of Upper 
California, on a huge bay, having good anchorage; and 
S. Francisco, on the bay of that name, which is very 4'a- 
cious* and from N.E, to S.W. extends upwards of sixty 
Utiles, with an average breadth of about twenty. ; 

To the N, of the Bay of S, Francisco, and at a distoflce of 
aJ>out ninety luiles, is the haAour of Bodega (38° 30' N. lat), 
where the Russians formed an establishment in 1812, called ^ 
Ross, (Venegas, IIl^L q/ Cali/otn, ; Hum Wdt’s Ms^ay ; 
Hardy’s Trav.; and Dr. Coulter in tho Loitdon Geogr*, 
vpj. v.) ** iii- - 

Tlio BoIanv of Califortlia k not much 
however to bo of a very peculiar chataoier. who uAlov- 
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ipply aHoffethtsr lo TTpp^r California. 
Some noble pines, specially one caUie<l Finns Sabiniana, 
with hanl ^v^^ofly eonei of an unusual siae, have been dis- 
ebvercfl there : and herbaceous plants are wi some instances 
atrikingly differ^^rtt from those of any other country. Large 
numbers of Folemoniajtfip, ^^speduHy beautiful species of 
Loptosiphjg^n and G|lia,^onrie odWous plants belonging to 
the genera Nenuiplula and Enunena,ntho ; several new ge- 
nera of Fapnveraee®, particularly Deitdromecon, which is a 
shrub (!> looking like a Cistus; many kinds of Eschschol- 
taia, of Luimuuw, of l^entsteinon ; an Ond^raccoua plant, 
insermediato as it were between an Epilobium and a 
Fuchsia, the Zauschneria Californica d‘ Pfesl ; and, finally, 
several kinds of Calochoillte. Cyclol)ffl||hra, CalU]»rt)ra, Bro- 
dispa, and other bulbous plants, stamp the vegetation with a 
ehareetpr quite unlike that of any other part of America. 

CAlyj^OHNlA, GULF OF, whi<‘h was fi rst yisitedhy 
Hernando do Grixalva^ 1534, extends along the^V. coast 
of ’Anierica, bet\yjen the mainland and the peninsula of 
CalifCM'niii. beginning on the S.; between Cape Palmo in 
10') and tlie port of Mazatlan on the 
tnainlaiid (uf>Wt 2^^ 3o'), and cxlcndwig N.W. to the mouth 
of Uwj Rio Colorado (32° N. lat.). Its length is above 700 
miles, and its breadth vanes helweeii 150 and 40 miles. To 
the N. of 27° it is hardly move iluui 80 indes acroas at any 
place. 

rts W. shoves arc in general rocky and high, exeept to 
the N. of 30’’', \?berc the coast is sandy and flat. This low 
roast continues on the E. side of the gulf lo the iskind of 


Tiburon, whnre it begins to bo somewhat higher, and con- 
tinues pO ks far us the mouth of the Rio Ynqiii. From this 
point^jll the vicinily of Puiita Arrieifes tlie coast is again 
low atm sandy. At the Punta Arrieifes it is rocky, and 
lined with chfts. Between this cape and the pcjrt of Mazat- 
hin it IS of moderate height, hut in general not rocky. 

This gulf contains pearl-lishenos. At the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth cctilury a great 
X^jimbor of valuable pearls were collected, but this branch 
df industry soon began lo decline, and was almost cntucly 
ii^l^lectcd. ‘Different reasons were assigned for this cir- 
cumstance, but we now know tlie true one. The pearl-beds 
were in a short time so exhausted or destroyed, that at pro 
wnt it does not pay^the cost of bringing them up, Tho 
whole annual produce probably does not much exceed 100/, 
Tho pearl-banks are all sdualed along the high const of 
Lower California, and none of them occur to tho N. of 
38° 30'. Salt is found in a lake on the island Dtd Carmiii, 
wj^ch lies to the S.K. of the inis^^^ion of Loreto iu California. 

i.sland is niiinhahitcd ; hut the inhabitants of Loreto 
Mul the other missions go there to collect it and to take it 
mainland. 

seems to be plentiful, and among them are some 
' oriorrnous size, which are much dreaded by the 
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yers- Tl;ieso are especially tho meros^ tmtareroa, 
fte sharks. The sharks, as well as seals, are most nu- 
^merous to the N* of the idand of ’j’lhuron. Turtles and 
^Itortpises aliiK) aho-. ud, principally along the shores of the 
li&tE^id N. of 'f iburon, where the sliells of the latter are 
.|Si^peted by the Jndians. Tho aborigines who inhabit these 
cCisU iiiwu! themselves of the abundance of fish, but the 
Wliite inlvibitants entirely neglect this branch of industry. 
The »ca e\ tho entrance of the gulf is much frequented by 
the spi^raiaceti whale, and on that account is annually 
visited by ajbw English and American vessels. 

The S. portion of the gulf is' iisitod by a few foreign 
whiidi sup])ly tho State of Oecidonte, and espe- 
ciiSly Sonora, with European goods, and take the produce 
of its copper-mines to China. Tlu'se vessels go princi- 
pally to the harbour of Ouavniar (2«^' N. lai.). The same 
part of the gulf is also navigated h\ a few Mexican vch- 
** which cany Indian corn and niiii/o to California, in 

exchange for tlie produce of tho pHumMila. A few siliall 
V#Rols ai*e employed in the pearl-jlsliery. The northern 
^rtion the gulf is '•eldom visited, the coasts being only 
inliabitea by wandiuiug tnlics, who inne nothing to offer in 
na\igation u. the gulf is cmtirely ii^cr- 
in the month of Septeijj^crU tlie terrible hurrictrfles 
^ called cordonaz^ (g«les), which blow at that time with 
^reat violei^l (Hardy’s Trai7oh.) 

CALl'GCll^ CAIDS C/ESAR. the fourth of the 
son of Germanicua and Agrippina* was 
^ Roman ci^p, ^n what place ^ utrllhrtain. 

glflfup among me soldiers; and is Mlt known 
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by a nic.knifWe said^to have been^^giren him by 
associates. TJje mxd0Ca^gu/^ is ^^ived from caiigat W 
kind of shoe, which w^a^ wroi by the comnioff sqldiersl&itd 
which he frequentiy%0re 'hi msol f i S'rdor their 

affections. (Tacit. Ann., i. 41, OD.) The traf^pg 
cation which would have been suited to lifis 
have been neglected. CulignlU^^^y devoted hiinSfefjf' tb 
t^serving the feelings and courpP|liie favour of Tif^us, 
and by krt^ and unremitting attentions, he Bo(ai?|u^ejled 
in ingrati^Tig himself with tlie empbror, thajibsfffW^ ioon 
promoted to respons®)e oificcs of atiSjfe The gneertaijuty of 
succession which followed the deatlfoi Tiheriug. ^ 0 .ivii 3 
put to death probably by one of (.luligula’s favoi^tes" (Tie. 
Ann., vi. 1^0), together with the geiierkl popularity ^hich 
Caligula himself enjt^ed, afforded him a favourable opj^r- 
tunity of succeeding to the sovereign powerT^^-u. 37). Flis 
government begun well, and wj^i syrnptonrni*^ Ifreat 
clemency : he set at liberty all state prisoners,^ tlis- 
coUraged informers, and promised the senato that he would 
act with tho iitniosl moderation : he augmenled itM powers 
of the magistrates, and at least apparently curtailed his own. 
Soon afterwards he assumed the consulship, alKicbosa tor 
his colleague his u^lclo Claudius. l>uring his consulship, 
Caligula gave many instances of mildness and generosity ; 
among other things, he restored the kingdom ;pT Com- 
niugene, which Tiberius had reduced to a Roman province, 
to Antiochus, son of the former king. After ahout!||>ISljj^it 
months, he fell ill, and the utmost anxiety was showb in 
inquiring for his health. His recovery was hapjd W4iikf;joy, 
conduct, however, was soon changed. Oalji^ula botJuino 
addicted to intemperance and cruelty, and hi^ ei^Bravagiltice 
knew no bounds. He took upon himself the highest tlilesj 
of honour, and even had temples erected and sacriftfct-s 
offered to him as a god. It seems probable that his gruml- 
inother Antonia died by his orders. Aecatt|fc to D^n 
C’assius, lie frequently visit(‘d the prisorW^S^iorson, aiai' 
ordered all tho captives, untried, guilty or not, to bo tlfrown 
to w’lld beasts. Sometimes he w^ould order a number of the 
spectators to be seized and thrown among them* gttai* having 
had their longues cut out, that their cries mightdiot interrupt 
his ferocious delight. Old age and weakness rather at- 
tracted than averted his cruelty. He even, put to (iugth 
Macro, wlu) had been the meiins of his elevation, |^d his 
wife with him. .^avouiitc horse, birt tutus, holofPwilh 
gill oats and ffeliHius wines : he appointed him a great 
number of attendants, and treated him with the most absurd 
atteniiuns. Ho erecU3d u4)ridgc over the sea from Bairn to 
Puteoli, oil which ho rode along, enjoying the sight of 
numbers of jiersoiis drowning under his ofrler. He rnatlo 
great preparations for a war against the Germans, and 
crossed the Rhino with a large army, hut returned 'without 
having .seen a single enemy. Ho invaded and gu^dj^-cd 
Gaul, banished his sisters Agrippina and Livia* pRddmkd 
that lie was going to invade Britain, hut roturned#^'t€*tlTe 
had got a few miles out to sea, (i^l then on his amyWin 
Rome contented himself with an ovation^, sai^ tult 

Caligula had a design to destroy tho work,# 6f HotU(^^Vir|fi|; 
and Livy. ^ ^ * 



[Krit. Mns, AcUial »ixe. Br<»nzn. 450 KmiiiB,] * 

After a reign of three years, ton months, and ofghr'^dajV, 
and in the 2'JUi year of his ago, Caligula was rnurdted by a 
band of conspirators, headed by CaSKins Cbrorea>it&buno, 
A.D. 41 . (Sueton. in vit., c. 6^ The ^‘haraeferW tlmjWMeror 
is pretty accurat-ely givep |«enocn {Dti 
that naiu^ seems to havfiStjsmded to ahow iiSll^niistfttiSft.^ 
Caligt»feo*.m»j^,,harpn ,can be done byTbe ffreatSt 
vices leaguM*1»»sA w ^ekt 6 kt’;p 0 wer. Perhaps tlihtruo 
explanat4|i of his is that he Va$ insane, 

Caligula had several wives, but he left ho children behind 
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-hilrf; ^ tho which h here <ft)ntuins on ^he tberight of sucpocaihg hirf Si the' cetomauijl^|»v^ 

, tho ha*tto» his etlir^ (sillers’^ A jjrippina, (after- the faitltful, and sr ; gral J^ohainmeclkti dyrmstm asaumM 

the w%ofJliefhncie thelBblwirClaUdms), Drusilla, the title of caliphs; lonco it is diat we boar of a Fatimido 
and ^htii^t£S is called Liyia (W JW^W l*y S^oetonius. (Dion »Caliphat in, Afra?a, and of an Qma>7ado Calipliat in ftSpiihi, 
CasisfidW P|^Ag4, 7lt— 76'3, H*$tepiSorus74a2.) llourishing^^t the^^saipe" with the Caliphat of the 

C^LrOUS (42ooIof^y^ A genus of X'cocilopodons evnsta- Abba sides of Bagdad. : Jji e woi'i^ia its nsu al ttcceptation 
eottha*' separated by MnUa^in which Iiatre111e'*and l^ramarek 
in&rio tho genus PidipH'ri i ofDoach.but which Dosmare^t 
the fourth Subdivision oi* race of J^oOCilopoda : 
vit tpSiSVieU ^^avif/ourtoen feet, ofjjiyM six au- 

t^Hor ai^^ungudculH the ilfth puj|j||lK3ing bifid with Ibo 
1 tne (bi 


ii^lino hairs in the form of cilia, 
cliaraoter/: body depressed, having its anterior 


is however confined to t^HEastenS^nasty of Mohammedan 
pnaces. It does not ehier into our plati hero attempt a 
skelch*"of the historyT^if the caliph or which we relcr our 
readers partly to general articles, such as Ojiayvaoks, 
AsiDKs, FxTiMtDKS, sud ^partly to the biograpbi<!al 
notices of distinguished individual Caliphs, such as Ann 
Beku, Ali, Haruw. M AMiTN, See. Wc couHno ourselves, on 


vSfed by a membranous shell in the form of a tho present oceusion^tti a few iNlijiarks on the administration 


8l:||je^d, narrowed posteriorly. Abdomen narroivor, of an 
elongated oval or nearly square and tcruihialed by 

twof idongated antenum-like processes cylindrical and 
simple. There arc tw'Jrsmull conical antcniuo situated on 
the ulterior border of the head, and directed laterally, and 
at thp-ii>tonal base of th^sac are placed the two distant eyes. 
Beneath the head there is an obtuse beak. 

tJaligpfk ^together with argulns. and other of its con* 
goners of the family Siphonostoinata. are commonly known 
among the fishonncu as lisb-lice. But caligus Is without 
the cii|ijping-glas?s-like suckers, by wdiicli nrgulws adheres 
to its sRppery iiupporters ; and the hooks of the anterior 
pai^ig^f feel are the ]»rincipal organs by whrch the former 
diSMs on to the fish, 

Sfaay naturalists have considered the tubular elongated 
•'antrahee-li^ processes of the poateiior extremity of the 
body of as ovaries or oviducts; and jVI. Surriray 

goes BO far hs to say, that having crushed these two pro- 
cesses in a elon}];atun (?) which is very common upon 

tho gill-cover of the gar-hbli (Kscac Bclunv)^ he extracted 
many tran^|tf||nt ami meiubrunous eggs, each intdosing a 
living faitimpry i^dilVereiit from the parent. But Latreille 
evidently considers that there must have been some mis- 
take, observing that ho has fre([uently found the eggs ho- 


of the empire, and on its division into proviuoes. 

Tho Prophet had enjoined his follow’crs to f^p^ud tho 
ncwly-eBtabhslied leligion by v^aguig war agaim^ who 
refused €o adopt it. This comiuaiid, and the spftit witj.i 
which it was obovod by the fanatic isteal of the Arah^, lAta- 
blislied, within one centu^jy after the appMtance of Mbhiim- 
lued, an innnenso empire, extending Itoia^ie Pyrenees to 
the Indus, and unilij^ a motley variety, of^Satiuns by tho 
profession of one uinmnn cree d, and und|ii: lho authority of 
a sovereign at the same time spiritual and temporal, the 
caliph. Tho power and splendour of the empire reached 
its greatest lieight during the latter part of the eighth and 
the beginning of tlie ninth century of oiir mra, undoi' the 
caliphs Mansur, Harun-ukHashid, and Mamuri [Abba- 
sides]: wc may dale its decline from the eomineneeraent 
of the tentli cenlnry, when many Mohammedan dynasties 
sprung up in dill'ereiit parts of the empire, who sliook 
their allegiance to the common sovereign; and evia|witbin 
the capital and the provinces that continued failSffi, tho 
authority onhe caliph was diminished in consequence of tho 
in/luenee f^ned by the Kmir-al-Omuru, the commandef of 
tho Turkish body-guard. 

Ibn Khaldun has preserved a memorandum of the annual 

.*.v. revenue which the treasury of the ealiphat derived #6in 

iicath tjiu posterior and branchial feet, but never in those the scverol provinces of the empire during the reiflW ^f 


tubes j and .that such elongated oviducts are only seen in 
females, which deposit tbeir-eggs in holes or deep cavities, 
u hjj^t Wln(;h 4^es not ludong to caligus. Miillcr and others 
liaWwniarked that these crustaceans raise and agitate 
theso^^ppendages ; and LalreiUe ugrees with tho elder and 
younger Junucs in thinking that they •iniBtcr to respira- 
tion, like the appendages at tho end of the abdomen of 
A pus [Binoc ulus]. 

Wo select dsun example Cah'§us Miilkri, winch is found 
ufion tl|0 common cod, Morrhua vu^^cins. 



* [CttlifiUB MuUari, view of bAck.y 

CAXIPIT, CA'LIPHAT. Caliph, properly KhaUfah, 
is an A^mbic word which prim||jly denotes a deputy, iicu- 
tenunt, pr vicegerent, bu^ is generally used in a more hmimd 
eonsci as the title of certain dynasties of Mohammedan 
regarded as the successors and representatives 
of thf,^rabian prophet Mohammed. It w^as first adopted 
by Ar^Bekr, tho immodiatfj successor of Moh'^mmod, andi 


Mamun (a.d. 813—833). Wo subjoin a translation of ibis 
document, such as we find it in a Mauritamc MS. of Ibn 
Khaldun’s prolegomena in the British Museum. (MS. No. 
9574, fol. 162. versut Stc.) ^ 

The table begins with two provinces, the names of which 
We uro unable to understand : the revenue derived from 
them IS stated lobe 37,7^0,000, and 14,800,000 dirhems. 
Tho other provinces arc a.-^ follows: — 1. Nejraii, 200 striped 
gaimonts. 2. Sint an, 240 pounds (rofl) of terra higilj||ia. 

3. Kosker, 1 1,000,0(^0 dirhems. 4. Provinces along IhP j| 
Tigris, 20,800,000 dirhems. 5, Holwan, 4,800,000 dirhenus^ 
f). Ahwaz, 25,000 diihems, and 30, (^00 pounds 
sugar. 7. Furs, 2 7,000,000 dirhems, 30,000 bottles 
of roso-walcr, anil 20,000 pounds qf currants ( oi;®Aiyj|p ^ ' 
zdhib al'Ustvud). 8. Ivi'i maii, 4,200,000 dirhem»4 
500 rubes. JO. Sckwaii, 400,000 dirhems. 11. ami, 

neighbouring proYuuCs, 1 1,500,000 dirhems, and 150 poundfjf?' 
of aloe-wood. 12. SegCvSliin, 4,600,000 dirhems, 300 Wiriptf^ 
gated robes, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats. 
san, 28,000,000 dirliciuH, 2000 burs {iwkar) of molteirJi®ii^'^ 
4000 baggage-1 lor.ses, 1000 *»laves, 27,000 rubes, ,i^nd 30lk) 
pounds of balsam Myrobalanus Chebula ?). 14. Jpr- 

jan, 12,000,000 dirhems, and 1000 pieces (^ihokkat) of ^ 
silk. 15. Kumis, 1,500,000 dirhems, and 1000 bars of silver. 
16. TabcrjstAn and Denyawend (?), 6,300,000 (Jii'heras, 600 
carpels, 200 garmoiits (iwnyat^, 500 robes, 300^ towels, 300 
j(hnat(f). 17. Kei. 12,000,000 dirhems, and 20,000 pou 
of honey, 18. Hamadun, 11,800,000 dirhems, 1000 poulcj 
of pre?,erved fruits, and 12,000 pounds of honey. 19. The 
country between Basra and Kufeu 10,730,000 dirhems. 
20. Mdsiudun, Mibrjfin, and the district of tho inountains, 

4.000. 000 dirhems. 21. ShehrezClr, 6,000,000 dirhemfly, 

22.. MosuI and its Icrritory, 24,000,000;^irhems, and 2<»,000 
pdiihds of white Uonpy. 23. Aljezirali, and the^ pru\m#ps 
along the Kuplirutes pertaining to it, ,34,()00,oOO dii bams, 
24. Aierbijau, 4,000,QOO dirhems. 25. Kcrkh, 300,000 Uir- 


, , hems. 26. Ghilan, 5,000,000 dirhems, 1000 slavc.s, J 2, cty lcar 

[Mtb Emir^al’Mumemnt ‘tho commander of fho thifn bottles of honey, 10 ro^-bf honour, and 20 Karmlllts*|i 
IbK^tinued for sever;' uries to bo the title of 31?. Anaenia, 13*^)00,000 dirnpms, 20 carpets, 200 inula«* 
lino of Moham sovereigns. The word 30 robes of honour, and two o^xer articles wJu|lj wc cannqjj^ 


I jpf the line of sovereigns pSj 
iieitl sense, fpr the ettetit j , 
ftofen. I>isput4^ arose soon fife. 

No. 359. 


•loo'g- Moko out. 2$. KinnwrJu, 40)>,000#dit«trs, ona 1000 ktado 
in d geo- of currants (or raisins?). 2 SI. Danmscua,j420,000,dittart. 
gubjUj, to tlboir 30. T% ^riot oIohr tly) rivor Jordan, 
fiTorMobjuai* 31. PweriWe, 370,000 dinars,; Sind 300 poWifts (rf cortwiM 


fl«E PENNY CYCLGP^PU.] 


%oi..vr.-Y" 



(uPNfftitina ?). 82. Elpfypt, I^»92<H006 Jttnaw. 8.1 
870^000 dinars^ besidoa iha^goj % 

34*; 300,003 dinafj. 36w arkdj 

35, Africa, 13, 000, OoWifhiims. ,, 

Of tbo maniw in 'the g;aferililiao^ ol^'^hc caliphs 
was organiaed m can ft» y^d form but a very imperfect 
idea, »ince no Aribian Wstorian^Jhas left us any connected 
accounted! it, and* we must glean our inronnation tVom 
what we find incid^ally mentioned. The caliph is 
at the Baidh time the supreme pontiff and the toniporal 
sovereign of tlio empire, , and from this twofold capiuuty 
Ibn Khaldun de/Iuces t|^ five principal duties incident to 
the cahplmt. viz., prayer, administratij|^? of justice, the 
passing of fetwaa (i. the .decision oftrnatlers under dis- 
pute which arc not provided for by existing laws), war 
against the infidols, and the maintenance of order and 
Nscurifjr^ai the interior of the state. The caliph is the 
ifhihn m first priest of the emplito, con formal)^ to the 
examtde given Mohammed, who used to write public 
praytifs before tw asaernbled cotjjg rogation of his followers. 
The preacheyg {VFals^ Khtitih^ Sheikh) of the several 

f iiyihc Siame of the caliph, 
iiraiis hi% pontifical cha- 



jies, wh^iSreach every Friday 
are the delegates of Die sovereign ih 
ractor. As supremo judge of the empire, the several cudiJi 
ace Ins responsible niinistors, and the appointment of the 
latter is one of his principal duties: Omar is the first caliph 
of whom wo find it i^ntioneil that ho appointed thr(‘c ctidis, 
at Medina, Basra, and Kufa. The passing of fetWiLS is the 
officer a Boparnte class of judicial furutiomuies, flu 
In ins duty of extending the faiih of Mohammed by aging 
War against tho infidels, tho caliph is assisted by the emirs, 
to wliQ^ ho intrusts the command over tho army and autho- 
rity to conclude pence with the enemv : with these powms 
the governorship over conquered provinces is^tcui united, 
^>poinlments of this nature can be traced irtWur back as 
the time of Mohammed, with whom likewKc originated the 
custom of bestowing a banner {sanjtik) upon the person, in 
token of his office. For tho purpose of maintaining order 
and security in the mlcrior of the ompin% the Ahhasido 
enliphs (U8 well as those of Spain) eslahlishc<l a body of 
guards, called the shf^ria, w'liich was placed under the 
command of a judicial functionary, and had chioflv 
to watch over the ^^due execution of tho decisions of 
judges. 

The two chief personal prerogatives of tho calijiliat (’ami 
of sovereignty in Mohammedan countries goncruhy) au\ 
tho right of the caliph to liave his name struck on the 
^'winugo of the «mpirc, and to have it montioued e\cry 
h'riday in tho public pruyer.s by the Khutihs or preachers 
thumgbout tho country. In the h^tory of Mobiimnu‘dan 
wo (imi considerable importance aUindiod to these two 
lljalfonahlo concomitants of sovereignly : they are (he (.kmI 
oXPt^swon of the public recogmdon of a, new siuei-cmu on 
ills ittfcession to tho throne, as well as tlie sign of open itdiel- 
Jion on the pai'tnfa usurper, if cither party liua lu^ name pra- 
eluimed from puijuts in the mosques or nu^tnhed 

on coiiiagtJ of tlio realm. (Joseph ^on llammer. Die 
JM rverirMung untcr dm Chulifaic, Berrm, lS3j. 
6vo.> ' 

( ALlP<nT8, CALTPPIC PERIOD. Cuhppus, of 
C'yziei.s hved about 330 years B.c. He is saul to liavo 
been u uisciplo of Plato. IIo observeil at the lIclles]iont, 
and IS said to have detected the error of the Mctuiue 
c/cie by means of a lunar eclipse wdiich happened six }<’ars 
before the death of Ah'XandcT. "Very little more is know'n 
of him, and that little not worth statiiigp 
V Tlia incaumg of the Dalipjnn jm'iod niny he briefly 
stated as follows. Suppose a porb idly central eclipse of 
tho moon to a spectator at the earth’s centre, (hat ts, sup- 
pose tho centres of the sun and moon, and the junction of 
lli^noon’s orbit with tho ecliptic., or the node, to be all at 
tttO samo point visible bea\ens. Tho revolutions of 

these three poiiusj me sun’s centre, the moon's oentre, and 
myie, would then begin, and a whole cycle of 
eoliths ^'Qtdd take place, in a manner depending upon the 
related motions of the three, xintil such lime as the same 
puiwiomenon, nuiucly the central lunar eclipse, again hap- 
pened at the node. After this, the cycle of eclipses 
would rocOMpen^e ni the same order, l>ecause all tlm cir- 
'cumstances^ft which eclipses depend are recom- 

mencing, Tims if th^.^«eobryd-haDd of a watch were 
iigu^t(ili%on the sam^pivot as the minute aud hour hand, 
'^'ripoiud ttU bo tpf&ther fawlve pWoclti and all the 



poisiblo thw rplatiya positioiif 

■ houm» end theis: 

It 

period elapsed welhT tw^’epO(^s. at 'Ivhioh 5 ^ ^ 

very near to each oth^r wijl prose a smtoess^ti of D$ea 
which will^nearly be repealed with nofidy 

c^nnstances, in tho ne%t such ^ " 

^^Tho cycle of Meton was coraposeo^ <)f 235 
periods fr'oiilnew Mjl^n to new nioon,4fentan^n' 
more than 255 rl^ptions from a nSdo to ti 
again, about 254 complete sidereal r^voluiiopi of the 
and 3940 da}s, or a few hours more than 
may be called a first approximation, and itWmillVj 
ciently exoct for finding Easter, 

Calippus oliserv'cil that a more correct period 
formed by taking four limes the period of Meton* but 
one day, or 27,759 days, or vcry%early 73 . 
period contains 940 complete lunations, 1020, nodaoipVo^ 
lutions, and iOlfi complete sidereal revolutions 
nearly. The Culippic c)i'ic is therefore fourMetoHic Calais, 
all but onexlay. Tlio amilug> with (be common gnd.jimp 
year will fix thiii hi the memory. Cubppns bogaa to reckon 
liis eyclcs from the new moon next following the summor 
solstice of tlio year h.c. 330. bcipg the cotnmoncerae^ of tho 
3rd year of the il 2th Olympiad, a.u.c. 423, Juliah period 
438 1, corn of Nahonasbnr 4lH. ^ 

CAldXTUS.or KAIil.l SITTS, I., one of the early In itlhrUis 
of Rome, snccoidcd Zephvnnus a.d. ‘ 219, and died i|j.223. 
Uttl., is known about liim ; some say he suffered miirtyr- 
dom, hut this is doubted by others. * One iff thci Roman 
catacomba, or subterraneous cemeteries, was named after 
him- 

CAhIXTUS 11., son of William Count of Burguiidy. 
succeedid in tlic sec of Rome (Iclasms 11. 14. 1119, and died 
in 1124. , 

(lA LIXTUS TIL, Alonso Borja, a Sponiart] nnd bishop 
of Valencia, was made pope afior tho death of Nicholas V. 
in 1455. He midcavoured to form a general league of tho 
(dlri^tian piim-<'S iij^.nn^t the Turks, in ordt*l: to *«avc Con-, 
stnnlihoplo. lie died in 1458, and was SuceOod^ by. 
Fills J1. Calixlus was maternal undo to Ro«\crit 
Borja, w bnin ho inade cardinal, and who became aft(a:fMpds 
pope Alexander VI. 

.There was unotlter Calixtus, an atitipopo, who assumed 
tho tit](‘ of Calixtus III. in the schism against pope Alex- 
Mudi'r HI in the twelfth century, hut afterwards eiihmitted 
and resigned his claim. ' n* 

C ALLA, ii genus of plants bidonging to flic ApJTfi lril»n* 
the ino.st remarkable Kpooics of which, C. ^Fdhiopitdf is^Wovr 
referred in Ricftxiuxa. 

(’ALLAN, partly in 1 ho barony of Keifs nmj partly in 
the barony of Shilldoghor in the comitv of Kilkenny in 
Ireland, a decayed horougdi 80 English miles S.|S.E. 

Uuidm and 8 indcs from Kdkenny city. CallaTi formerly 
r< liMncd a member to the Irish jiarhainent, and a,t ftieliiwe 
of rile union Ceorge Jyird Callan received 45 , 000 /. compen- 
sation foi the loss of the borough. Tho corporation con sjitrts 
<if a bosereign, freemen, and burgesses, whose chief revenues 
aiasc* from some very ohuoxious tolls on all provisions enter- 
ing tho A town court is lield hero every Monday, 

with juriMlitlion to the amount of 40v. ; but there jti f4hh^r 
gaol nor bridcwidl, nor any charitable institLitia)|*!?wStli the 
r\c(‘p1ion of a Ireo-sehool under the sup('riutet{S<;n(!^t)f a 
commilteo. The popiilatum m o priaeipally Roman (3atholic, 
and in the parish, town, ami hherlies amount to ^CJll, 
making 1 205 families, of ivhom 580 are chiefly emplo^yed hi 
ogneulture, 349 in trade nr handicraft, and 240 not included 
in cither (lass, hut (hintly paupers. Tho streets are un- 
puved, and the mail-coach is allowed twelve oxtra 

in passing through. There is no inn in the toWh^lmd the 
stale of i>overty in which many hundreds of the inlmbitanU 
exist is truly frightful. Oif a mountain near the tttwn is a 
stone bearing an inscription inOgbam characters 
been the subject of raucli dispute among Insh’^^^ua- 
rians. Callan is the property of J/ird Chfden. T^aorf/f 
of Commissions on munteipal Corporations'in h^otnd; 
Inglis's !>/ 1834.) ^ y#' 

C A LL A^O', on the ebast^f I^cru, in Son I h . lea, is il 
sea-port,^(^^i^a, from which it is 7 miles disS by a g 4 
level roua^hH^4>i) b>^Ltr^;e8. The hay is formed 

by the of San art! ^Fronton, and a low jjjjWly 

point prl^ctmg from the main, between which 
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haa^^en formed 
is of largo burden 
During tho war of 
they were secured by a boom u<!ro8s, and it 
situalion that Lord Cochrane so gallantly cut 
Esmeralda Spanish frigate. There is always a 
Sttt’f on tlie beucli, and to tbo south wakl of Callao 
^oint* landing is soldmn practicable, but within the mole 
.taUjO^ may always hu|^ with safety and case. Ships may 
oBtatp iater from a small rivulet which runs through Cixi- 
lao ttiid discharges iisclf within tho mole, but tho water is 
not, good; it turns black, and has an unpleasant taste. 
>Supplie8 of all sorts may he had in iibundaucOr-roeat, live 
atock, vegetables, and fruit, cocoa, sugar, and spirits ; but 
wood is vexf scarce. 

Thtt increasing comlfnerco of Lima causes a corresponding 
indux of vessels worn Pluropc into Callao bay, besides which 
th(’ 



is great traffic witli the other states of western Amorica. 

& town WHS originally built in tho reign of Philip J V., 
add istood farther out on the point than its present site. In 
17^1# 'it weft entirely destroyed by an earthquake, wlyioli 
dernulishefl threo-fointlis of J^inia itself; of the inhabittiHltg 

about 4000 fienshed, and 19 vessels wore lost, some of which , . , 

were thrown to a considerable distance inland. Vestiges abdoiuen is of conaidorablu size, and nearly membranous, 
of 4ho cdfl town may still he seen on tho point, buried in ' The other general characters are those of Thulasniua [Tha- 

s.sirv\],j|^he only species known \h Calfumastm 
7C<i, IS found on the sands «»f the sea-shore 


^ jdny8 for 

.... 3*52/ t 

thou appeared. H« died Noverabei^Stt, I7f8. 

The preceding and totiiafe fh>m I.fl*latlwe, Ifihhnff, 
A^tron., p. 803?? Tnc short adJount there given has been 
I'urnishod verbal by alh anonysiKAj8 writer to the Btog, 
Univ.^ without ol^^wledgment. 

The last logatfilim of Clallel (‘ TaHen portatiijes ttfe Loga- 
rithraos/ Paris, Firmin Didot, 1705J'' ftru ^ in genial 
use, and are very convomVnt in many respects. ,The hJga- 
rithnis |f number? ftre^arranged so "that when th#d 
figure dangefl, the Hnfin which the nitnaining font ligut^s 
are placed falls, tso that the latter arq^^ippcubite to their-' 
corr(X‘t preceding ffguresOp; The logaritlmnc sines, 8oc., are 
to every leu seconds^ sexagcaimal as itsnaj^ the ftbt five 
degrees being to eve l^econd. ^ 

CALL1AN*ASSA' (Leach), a genua of macrourous de^ 
capod crus! aeeans, the ebclcD of which arc \cry unequal both 
in form and in their proportions. The carpus of the largest 
chela is transversal, and lorms a common body with the 
claw ; the same joint of the oilier chila is elongated. Tlie 
two posterior feet are nearlv didactylmis. The external 
foliation of the laleral fins of the einl of the tail ist'^farger 
than tlie internal. The carapace is slightly elongnfiMl, 
smooth, and terminated siuldenly by a small beak. Tfin 


sand. CaUt^o has .been rebuilt on the same plan as before, 
but /arthciMjtoovcxl from the sea, and on a much firmer 
soih Tho nouses arc flat -roofed and slightly constructed of 
cane wiekor-work, plastcreil with mud, on account of the 
frequency of earthquakes, vUieh take less etfect on sueli 
frail edifices. The rare occurreiioo of rain in Peru, and its 
genornlly mild climate, reiidur suhstanliiil dwelimgs iinne- 
c eg^ yi; Very heavy dewa tit night supply tho want of foi- 

tjHmK ^h($wcr€. 

Uanao it self consists almOvSt entirely of tho forts, barracks, 
custom-house, and other government Muldings; the otlier 
houses, or rather huts, being cbielly puluoriaH (a low wiue 
and ohandlor's .shop) : but the village of Ijcllavista, dLtaut 
about threte^uarters of a tnilo^Vtnhs more couvenienre for 
^t^idfldneg. The fortifications of Callao consist of two round 
cIStlef^TOnnected by a eurtam, and anotiicr on the point 
Btrolching tow^avds San j.orcnzo, all commtinding the 
bay, towards At hie h they present a baUory of abovt? sixty 
pieces of cannon, cluelly of largo cahbre.' ^Tlio principal 
fort was called San Plhhp, Inil is now named La Indcpen- 
deiicia; ^jcneath its walls Is the arsoiud. Their grfiat 
strengl'h enabled the SpaniarcK to hold nut long after 
Lima had fallen into the hands of tho patriotK, to whom 
however they ultimately suiTcndcred in September, 1821, 
their supplies being cut off both by iiind and sea. Theiv fall 
may bn said to have determined the independence of Peru. 

A mile to the northward of Lullao is tho river Riinac, 
wHfthi mases through Limn, and six miles farther is another 
river Cavabaillo. Loth of these streams riui through 
a&ctdfVcry fine sand; they are not navigabhi even for 
boats: 

The tides in Calhio buy are very uiiccrlain and irregular, 
beiiijik greatly inilucnoed, by the strength and direction of 
tha wind. Nan Philip castlo is in 12^ 4' S. lat., 77^ 4' AV. 
long. (Various Voyages in the Pacific.) 

C^^A^EI'DA, a genus of coleopterous insects of the sec- 
tion wf^ncatipennen and family Urachinidm, 

This|5roup was separated frhm the g<Mms Tams of authors, 
by Dejcan, and is chielly distinguished by the species 
hiwfii^|L4he penultimate joint of the tarsi bilebed. 

^^tds of lAVtmty species of this genus arc enumerated 
in jBIJfean'8 catalogue, most of which aro of brilliant metallic 
cold:^ing,^nd inhabit the hottest eliraalee," in both of which 
respSi^ they likewise differ^ flPotp the typical species of 
Tariisf . 


nAs.siN^ 
ranea, 

by the tides, on thd French and English coasts. 
c 





^ €AL tEH. rpKiiTK<mniKj 

. CALIJBIT, JEAH-FRANijOl®, born ^Vei^aiUes, 
€yM>cr 25, 1 744. Hi» iniHbiff ijri^loEtcfl by a family tra- 
to have bean of the famny' of Des Oxvim Ha t^ttna 
to Pfctii in ;^76«; ta 17$3 be i^iWisbed his etiitiott of Gar- 


[C ixlHanadsi niiLtt'rrtinra ] 

6. Ii»k‘;ou‘d;alc autonua, Lxtmiul unti-iiiiA. c, ^ 

CALLIANIRA, or CALLIANYRA (Zoology), a ge- 
nus of CHingntda ? cstablislicd on no very sure fouiVfJtt- 
tions, by Pfu'on and I^suenr. in tlicir Alcrnoir on tlia,|^lero- 
poda, and cmlMidcrcd by tbom to belong to tlie type oL, the 
Malacozoat na , without sulht ieut evidence. IMut that there 
is any very sali^'faetorv proof of the artual ^tate of iis pnr- 
ticular, organization, tlmugh tljcre ia Kutlieient infornnitiort 
to 'Warrant the conclusion that iu its general character it 
not far removed from Perbe [BKiibK]. Jjaaiurck. who per- 
ceive<l this relation, states that it was fir^t f;stabll3^hed by 
IVwon, in nianusrnpt, under tho name of Sophia ; and tho 
species dctocnhed by bim had, according to his 
a membranous gelatinous wing, divided into ti#b togo 
folioles provided with ciha on their margins. 

Do Blainville, w’ho observes that cailianira is only known 
by figures and descriptions nert- very complete in their de- 
tails. stales that Slabber s figure, copied In' PruguierA was 
drawn after an animal from the coafcn||^f Holland, and that 
the description was taken from anoSiiJr belonging to the 
waters of Madagascar j information which Dti RIamvillo 
acknowledges that he owes to Proicssor Vnmlerhoevan. Do 
Bluinville adds that M, Eschacboltz refers them to two dif- 
toeht fineci^^. ' 

The allowing is the generic character g^ven by l>e Bloia- 
ville ; — Body regular*, gelatinous, hyaline, cjehndrical, elon- 
gated, tubular, dhtuse at rivfc ettreitiities. and provided 
With two pair of wingJlhaped nppendajjes> wbitfeh develop 
thetfiitelveiji in togo foliation#, 0!l4 fringed #Mdoiible 
wr of ilwhKily oilla upon tboir Wgos, A 




'% >tr,; 


l^ilifocria 

opcjuai? fxt mio.oi’ p**<* 




ICuUianira trJploptora.] 

. CjlLU'CTSRA"(M.>iKoii). a genus of inscctsm the order 
dijy'icm' aud family Sf/rpfudcp, section Athonct^ra. Tins 
gonna lijflllicil to Coria ofWahricius, and diUcvs principal!) in 
having^ the body sbovtor and Midcr in juoporUon, and silUy. 
TJie syobnd joint of the antenna? ahorlor than the last, and 
torn) /'with It an elongated, coinprosseil, bligUtly-curvod 
cliA. 

, CALUCIIRO'MA, a genus of eoleoptorou.s msocts of 
the section I.on^icof^fi and ihrrnly Crramhyciticp, distin- 
guished from the allied genera ((Jercim/njx Phwico(;pru)y\ 
&c.) hy having^^Jbfc maxillary palpi huiallcrthan the labial, 
aiwl, shorter ihW the terminal loho of the maxilla?. The 
jH^t?rhjr tibicD ai'C generally much compressed. 

As in the gehus cenuiibyx, the species of this genus emit 
a very, agree a hie odour. 

CAjXrCHTHYS tlannanis), a genus of fishes belong- 
ing tp the section Ahihwinnf Mnlncoj)! rryincots and taniily 
t^iluridfp; djpitiuguisbcd by the species having tlie body 
almost entirely protected by four ranges of large, lianl, 
s(?alv plates: the head is uh.o protected with plates oi the 
same tetturc ; the snout Tni! under surface df th'* liody aie 
tlHfisndy naked pai The mouth is not deeply < icfr, and is 
fnvjjiisbed wUhfuur long cirri, two Jrom each corner ; the teeth 
are small : eyes small, and situated on the side of tlio 
head; 1 

' ThoBjio^'- of this genus generally frerpient rivers and 
'Streams, 1 eels, they can h'^ e for a considerable j[nne out 

water, and iisth^ ore natives of hot climates, the streams 
, which iJ;ey inhabit not nnfrcquently Mry up : when such is 
tin* case they are said to perform long journeys over land, 
dinwtiiig their course to some other stream. In some in- 
Btarthtf^hey bury themselves in the mud. 

If disconsider their structure, it certainly appears well 
atlapted to suidi migrations, their large strong and bony 
p«taoral tin ray being used a^ a -propeller, and iho large 
haf^'fcales, Mdiich are serrated at the edges, would not only 
se?Waa a protection, hut, from their disposition, W'oulJ also 
help ini^ropelliiig ||j£m through the herbage. 

The ^‘nus CallicnlhyH appears to be includ(?d in the genus 
Cat^oWactus of Willoughby and Ray and some others 
amonff the older authors. 

CAIXrCRATES, [Parthkvon.I 
CALIilpHA^,I>AS,a Spaifan oftiim- who was appointed 
to succeen Lysailpfo' m the cotntnahd of the I^elopounesian 
fleet in the sea, b.c. 406, at the beginning of the 

24tli year of the simple, streight- 

Iforwarii^aractcr, lie ^%?irthW^atch for Lysander and 
in t||e arts } and th^ used their Jicst 

to pcridex bia platt^,gkd frustHle all hb ope.a- 
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Persian oQinmander-in*chjie^ 
jpmtern Alia Mh^; and wlrpn 
dt Sardis to obtaUp siupply of mi 
gU8te4l by Asitttic prrao, aiid (iiirdfoony, 
that, leaving the objeei of his journey 
he returned to Miletuavc saying Ah at the 
deed unscrablo thus to ering^tif';barbarij 
ney, and thdt if he lived to retbrn homo 
best to reconcile the Atlicnians and tlto I^aceda 
Having obtained a sum upon loan, sailed to . 
took MelJjymnu by assault. The town was giv^n up^| 
lage. Callieratidas wa/urged to sell the citizens for slaveiS,^ 
according to the usual practice of t^feek warfare; ho 
replied, that While liO had the command no Grecian citizen 
should be made ^ slave. This liberal sentiraen^^ioWeveir ,, 
did not inlluonCo him in regard to the Ath^QJ^ithns t for 
Xenophon (if there i» no error in the lAXt) says m tl)io^, 
next line that the Athenians who formcd^c garriijpn were 
sold. (See the Note of F. A. Wolff on this pas.sage.) 

After this succe.sa Calheratidas met Conon, the Athenian 
commander, III .sea; attacked him; gained a ^icto|:)^ ahd 
blockaded hinvin the biirbonr of Mylilene. Intelli^n^ or 
thUl arriving' at Athens, a p*>wt?rful tloet of l](jt thipa' ^'a.s 
equipped and manned within tho fpace of :i0 dK^, and sent 
to the r(?hef of Conon. Cnllidhitidas loft 60 ships to ni^i- 
(ain tin; blockade, and wit ii only 120 advanced to rneet^e 
enemy, whose nhmberwas increased by reinforcements 
the allied states to 150 and upwards. met 1w! 

tween hosbos and the? main land, n^$tv the ^mall islands 
called Arginusm. Ilermon, the master of Callicratidai^s 
shi]), recommended the Spartan commander to retreat with- 
out ha/ardnig a battle. Ho replied, that pgjjatre dead 

Sparta woiihl hi? no worse off; but tliat base tp.,' 

lly. Tl u? haltlo was long and donblful, bt|i,ericlod^^V 
complete defeat of the Lncodmnioiuans, wrth/IJie 
ships, t'allicratidas perished in it, being thrdw'n ovdWioam 
by the? ^h(*ck of h^ own .sliip against ono of the enemv, 
(Xoii. Url/efiicf,\ lib. i. c. G.) 

(.rALl.JMll ITM, n genus of eoleoptcrons iuseets^ the sce- 
tion J,f)n^'iror/}ri and family Ommhyadfp. . Tuifi^ical cha- 
racter-' : lu)dy di'prcssecl,lh.'^ra.x widcr'thiUi 
at tl'i? «ide.s : antenna) generally shorter tluvuv|li^.hdK' : 
palpi rather bhort ; the Icnnuiul joint thicker ifoid pe ^.st, 
ami truneatod at the apex. lAjgs1*hovt ; lei^fora 4#dSottly 
iliioKenofl towards “the apex, e.^pecialfy in'the mtilc^''^ilbiaj 
.si in pic. " 

C(xlli(fl7/w Botjuln^ is .not an urirommojl insect 
couiitf) : ’t lives (luring the l,irv(t state in flr 
wlion it c(f‘iirs plcntifnjly IS c.\cdirfdingly dostrn<TOSl)^ Ti 
pcrlecl .osect is about tbreo-mrartte of-m foeh 
(iattened elongate form, and dull bfock drpitcli colour^ tho 
thora.x IS pubescent and hns iwo smooth glossy tiibcrcje^on 
the disc; the ol) tfa arc furnished fascia (mm or 

less distinct) of silvery white hairs. ' .. 

Jnstanres have been recorded of theso insegb 
the? fir rafters ot houses, to which they are of cou|'«oa 
jngly injurious, and wo have knowm instancoH when « 
feet insects, in order to ell'cct lludr escape, have peifo 
the lead with whicli the houso-top was covered. 

Ill many of the deal palings in the neighbourhood or 
(Ion, and elsewhere, numerous oval-shaped holes (aboSt a 
(juarter of an inch in diameter) may bo observed ; tljose ora 
formed by the-pcrfccl insect of this species of ^Umlium tn 
effect their escape, having passed through the'^J^^a and 
pupH'fetates within the wood, * 


It. Sfophens, in bis ‘ Catalogue of British Inaet^’ imu- 
nieroteillt thirteen specicsi of this genus, but of th^^lSny 
havo'nndoubtodly been impbrted in foreign timber, f'*"* 
CALLl'MAGHUS, a Greek poet, was at^lio height 
of big reputation a litt!^^ $ft€V the time of tltsArsf , Punic 
war, 264 B C. '(Aul. GeU./,;xvil 21, 41.) from 

Suidas the particuUrov respecting He waa 

the son of Mmtma^iwka born at Gyrene, and 

studied undW''"luteokratos of His wife was the 

daughter df. ono Euphrates, a Byii^usan ; he had a sisier 
called Megagliina, married ons Stasenor; the off- 
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isrj thd sIMroent of Suides 
It api&adt from an cpiq^rim attributed 
inthoL Palat,^ vol. 46 <>) that his fifi'and* 
also Ct^muctuM; and the assertion 
^ , that | 3 t 0 was wie^ son of Battus, is periiaps 
an intbrc^^ice from his cpithot Battiuaes, which 
Lplaiiied from the fact that ho believed himself 
^om the foj^tler of Cyrene (Strabo, p. 837 ). 
tlwne^us writinf^s only son^. hymns and ofif^rams 
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9 ^ his lost wojflts, which are most quotod, we 
cate/ 


aogi 

may mention his * Hecate/ a long poem (on which w§ 
refer bn r readers to the learned papeiw Niike in the 
Museum, li. 4 , and iii. 4 ); hitf. historical Mor 
rnoriaU, wlki(^ are also attnhuted Zenodbtua (Athen. iiL 
p. 9 ^) ; ; Treatiajt,‘ 0 ^' Birds/ also qnoted by Athenmus; 

amVij of afl 'kinds of Wntifigs* (TTi'ra? TravtopaiTiSiV 
miyyfiit^UTUip), whicli consisted of 120 hooks;, so that ho 
doubtless merited tho epithet ‘ well-informed ’ (TroXt^/rrw p), 
^iveh him by Strabo (p. 4 . 38 ). Tie wrote tui invective 
nhdci*^'*^ name of » Ibis’ against his scholar Apollonius^ 
who fikd offended him, and tho title was .siihseqaently 
adopted hy OtSd for a Sf^lirical poem of the same kind. 
[Bk^nice-] As wo^ight^'o^cct from the age and em- 
plojHMOnts of Callimachus. h,is remaining poems display 
muw more of granimatical art than of poetical miagi nation, 
fil^hugh they|jJirA'n«rt without that kind of beauty which is 
the^sult of much lalnnir and learning. The first edition of 
the Hymns of (/allimachus was liy John Luscaris, Florence. 
4 to,, probably printed about a.d. I.IOO : this edition is priiibnl 
jn oapiUl Wfiterd^-, The latest oditious’arc that by Blomneld, 
and a 1^1 all edition by Volger, Leipzig, 


iS^ Dmeimgtt^s} iir ‘ thysf^ 

/met wit^it at Ine moutp 
jinchei^ hsiife ktid of^^oddishd 
partSiHhe head* p^Rjat^nd'yent 
the dorsal fms arjtoO iHM^ 

The GeinmcfiSFl^^pj 
^ecies) very doi ‘oaem 

indeed has by f^een conaidbl^i 

There appears however to be vetw 
rating, them, independent of the'di 
prei ailing hue of thii ^ecies is yellow^ of variou^hall 
with sappjkltiuo stripea^l spots on th^hcad an^ides’^ 
the bodjrt Thurvontralsmid caudal j|ns are hl^B^lack,* / ^ 
This species hug bcetri^ ud onvlhoug^ ^rt^f our^ 
coast,' as well as that o am It ' ij^pccurs jt|| 
Mediterranean and on 
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‘ l) flag, ahilrj^n^ieiedll 
the sardidwtVjl^^P 
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pttle brown, 
r-^^the other British 
SidovF described, 
da/ the sait^e 
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. Kyj^pHA (Latreille), a genus of insccls of the 
awtar r^‘<lopferai section Norturn^f, n.u(\ Lt//t ns it'd, v 

(.Stcjihens), Toclmical , characters : — ante!j 6 me sh;;htly ci- 
liated in the males ; palpi small, tUroo-joinled ; h'g*, mode- 
rate, tho lilhdcr tibim each with two pairs of spurs ; body 
slender, esps||ially in tho males t wings large, somewhat 
tr^ai^uliilj* vmKA^ hirtdor margins rounded. 

JaeobiffS (the pink uiiderwing), is a very 
beautJrul '^SCobrnnij^li tftoth : when tho wings arc evpai, ! d 
it i^clt and a half in ’^idth ; tiie upper 

wings of,,ta gT!^ 0 jttj|ih- black colour, with two round 
pink -Ikpots at tho apex, and an oblmig dash of the same 
col(|^‘^^ending |icarlv the wliole length of, and parallel 
to, margin. Thq underwiiigs ore cuiu’tdy jmik 

with ihofifitilraeption of the margins, which are of the .snine 
tiq^^lh tlie groutii^i» 0 (dou] 6 of the upper wingij, Tlie head, 
thorax^ abdomen/ Ih'd lej§i arc enlirvly bU^ok. 

The Caterpillar of lbi« moth is not uncommon in the neigh- 
’ “ \ ofjUwndbU^hutin somo situations it is found in the 
pidanco in the month of Juno, feeding upon the 
Ee.jfagwort, and often upon grouiuUel. It is 
pt ;|!! 0 llow colour, with numerous slender black 
^ is sparingly covered with hair. Tho moth ap- 
tUe month of Mav. 

JNGTON. [CoiiNWALL.] 

C^£LI 0 D 0 N, n genus of fishes of the section Acan- 
ihopf^tjf^ii and family Lahroides, This genus w^as sepa- 
rated from lhat of iScarus (I-.inn.) by Cuvier, and differs in 
the spec^^t^ving the lateral teeth of tho uppei^tjaw divided 
and pointp 4 -;'lhe upper jaw is also furnished with nn innnr 
range of-Hmall teeth, Scarus spinidens of Quoy and 
mardia ^en as nu example of this genus. [Scahtts;] 
CAl-wD'NYMUS, a genus of fishes of the seato'' 
Arafi^pterygii and f^amily GobioidtP, “ 

The' fipeciei^f this genus arc known in England by the 
name oLPra^ppiilbts. Their branoh^ ^iave but a single small 
opening the nape of tho neck ; tlieir ventral 

llna are wi«H^ separated, larger than the pectorals, and 
situated uhder tho throtU: the ,h 0 i^d la tind de- 
pressed; tho eyes are placed on A and 

rather closo together; body smootWand without scklcs: in- 
lormaxilloriea vefy protractile j teitkamull, numerousi and 






tGt»ni»ncou» 

The Dragonets live at the' bottom of the water, as tnif^t 
he supposed from the disposition of tho eye. Their fotMl 
consists of .small shell fish rtnd worms. They ore bome- 
times caught bv tlio shrimpers whilst tbshing. 

CALLIOPE. 

(h\LLT'RH 6 E ( 5 ?loolog> ), a genus which, in tho option 
ofDe BUinuille, was ill ebnraclerized Peron and Levi^ur,. 
and he 5 uhl.> lhal it would init he surprising should -turn 
out iiof til differ from Aurelia. I'lsehsclicdt^t placosi it ui)dl§f,r 
Ins fouiMh familv. CteranitUe, of the Cnjpt^carpa?, which, 
forms tlie second section of his ])ti,c()))hora}* Generic cha- 
racter: — Body eivi'ular, diversifirm, funiished with cilia or 
ten taculi form cirrhi at tbo circumfiTonec, very much C?iea- 
Mited helow', w ilIi one orifice in the midst pf foULkuig ftml 
triangular appendages : bvaries four in Of tho 

two species rucordctl, one, Calh'rhoe Dusi^Hcma, in habits 
the German Ooean •, I ho other, CaL mienmema^ was found 
in tho South 8 e,is. 

CALLPSTTIENES. [Alexanpfr.] 

CAT.Ll'STUS {BoripUn, a genus of coleopteroiifl 
of the family Ilarpalida? (Mac ].,etty). Technical charact(u*s ■ 
three basal joints of tho anterior lavsi dilated in the males. 
Palpi with tho terminal joint elongated, rather ovate, and 
tcniiuu»tc*fi almost in u point. Anton noo filiform and slightly 
compressed. Liibrum transverse, emarginated anteriorly*,/ 
Head somewhat triangular, ’j’horax nearly heart-shaped. 
Body rather short and depressed. 

Only one species of this genus has hitherto been disco’M^, 
hut it is, found almost all over Europe : it is not \fS^^ 
mon in France, and is found beneath stones. In EngUinld, 
it is rather scarce. 

This species iCal/isius lunatus) is conspicumis in 
cabinets of British insects from its beauty. It i.s about olfte- 
quarter of inch long, the head and umlor parts tbo 
abdomen are of a greenish black colour:*e thorax is mL 
^dish yellow, and the wing-cases are yellow with si?t’'^bl.vk 
spots, placed, tw^o at the base, one on the disc of each elytron 
which extends to the outer margin, and two at the apejt : 
these spots are large, and about one-hnlfof the whole 

surface of the elytra. The arc hlafk* with Uie two 
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btt«ol iDinls ytAXow. The lefe* are tfeck;' with the base of. Horcuj, Ccamtaercy, in thopodoVn departmoftt of the 
tijr fbui')ni and fibiaj ydlow. .fto headed thterax arc veff ' Meul%onl3i[p. 6th. 167®^ and r<?6eiVeA the flrats-rudi^enU 
tbieUly puueturcik ‘the elytra irfe |jvinctat«*iiit:riftte<l. The of Viis t'dd|ftttfbaSi(at Uig prio*^ of Bieuil ; ha studied rhotorio 
upper parti, with thi|«»ptioii ^ tl^ hlftd, are devoid of afterwards at* Poffli^-T^uss^^ tta df^^rds ehtirid 
glosAnc!*#: ^ ^^mnong tho^^BliWdictine# in abbey of|fehBuy, m the 

CALUTRICHA'CE^. aartiall natural order of AcH}^^ Fauxbourg o^Touh whoi^ thw/v^wi^m 

inydeoui6ilicotyled<>nou#plantiii, consisting of afewobscuf% Greek, Hebrew, philosophy, divinity etijpfrossed hie 
floatfhg stw'cifc, ul I, belong to the genus Callitriche. Mme nntU 1704, when he was appointed sub-pri(M^at the 
The dist 4 |cliw rhai#tpr resides in th^rosence of several alibey of Munst§^ in which ho apjjjj^ars to have decently 
one-aeeded carpels, comjtned into Aair^o pistil with two pursued his hibwhl studies, Iu^707 he ^‘published in 
styles, and altoffetlicr dgsmute^ an^oiwrovoiing. Brown, French the first volume of his commentaries lipoh the ffible, 
and many others, coriaWfer tlrewder r d a ^ ed to Haloragem ; In 1 715 ho ]»urchascd the pnoty of St. I^ay ^ipfi 
but l^ndiey places it near Podo«temac(S% and looks upon its Morel, the king’s almoner, for a pension of 3fl|)0,liWes, and 
rtfliiitify to (^or dij^yledons as being of the same nature as throe years aftogrards ho was appointed abb^ of Bt. lionold 
that borno^^.onffii to Monocotyledons. (Nutural System of Nunci. His priory of St. Lay was surrendered by him 
second edition, p. 191.) when, in he was chosen abbd of Saties, and ho 

C AmpT, J ACPUKS, an ciAent engraver, w as born then also declined the title of bishop iftpartibm 
at Nnnch^f a family recently cimolilcd, iu the jear 159^1, wdut*h;|Vus otl’ered to him by Pope Benedict XIIL, ^ the 
■fiis fathemlisj^untcISancing to choice of a profession, he suggei^tion of the college of cardinals. He died in bis 
frtytn liQpie in order t<i iWke his way to Rome, the ahhey on tho ‘26th of Ooti^er, 1757, greatly esteemed both 
cu])ifal of ih^^fine arts. FcilHng u) with a iioop of gipsies, for learning and for moderation. The following U-a list of 
he tra\cilc(l in llicir ojfcpany asijiir as Florence, w lu'ro a his principal works „ r 

gchtlcmun, pleased w itl^iis irigciuious nSrlour, placed him ‘ Commoiitaire LiU(!'‘ral siir tous Ics livres <}p TAnttil^n et 
witl^ tin,, artist to study; hut he soon left him fbr Rome, du ISouveaii TosUimenf/ 1707 — 1716. In 23 voljj^to. Ke- 
At: Rome he met some iifvpiamliinccH of Ins family, who printed in Pans 1713, 26 vols. dto. andDvol^TOl.; and 
c«#mpelled him to.ji'elurn lionic. He l aii awav a second abridged in 1 I vols. Oto. Hondet published a ite^ edition 
turn', mid was a Wlond lime brotfehl back, by bis elder of tins abridgment, AMgnon, J 7G7, 1 773, 1 7 vols. 4^6. The 


hr^hor, whoij, be met at Turin. During bis ^oulliful ad™ 
verthires, as lb.; fitory goes, his morals wim-c presi'rvetl on ' 
^corrupted, by Ids y^onsf.int piayor tliat iio ni/gld gio\^ up a 
good man, excel in his judfcssinn, and live to tiie age* of 
lorty-thive. He set out a tbiid linu', with lus father's lardy 
coiicun’oiice, and studied for a long (iinu at Rome. On his 
Wi^y boniewaida he was deiaiiuul for iiiuny by Cosmo 

IT. After the death of his.^jiatron he returned to Manei, 
married, and fixed Ins icsidciiee among his friends, lie 
acf[uire4. couhiilerablo wealth, and lus fume was such that 
hf> \vft» invited to witness and perpcluute the events of tlie 
Biogeuf Breda, and afttu'w anls the sieges of Rochelle and 
Rlu^ ; but he declined to commemonih^ tbe bubse<jucnt 
capture of bis nativu place, and likewise refused a pt'iision 
and lorlgmg at Ptos, otfered to liini by Louis XI II. lie 
<liod Mareli'28, lolo, of ( unipluiuts incidental to the prac- 
ticfll^if his art. 

His inventiun is lively and fertile, and he had a singular 
power of cnMiing a small space with a multitude of figures 
And actions. Ho engraved both with the burin and tla* 
ncedlo ; but bis best works are free etchings, touched with 
tho burin, deli atel} excnited, and somotnnes vvomlcrfally 
minute. There is a want of unity and breadth of effect in 
some pf his larger engravings, winch is not surprising ui 
one wh^ifUid not practice painling, uud engi\ned even fewer 
pictures than mo^t of his iiiofe^.-uon, working chudly from 
original design*'. His nnncipal works aio the * Siege*/ 
iiDovi'-rnontionod, the ‘Mt'eries of War/ certain * Festivities 
at Florence/ nn ’ a set of ‘ f'npriccn’ (Felihic'.j ; PevrauU.) 

CAl^MAR, or KALMAR, a town in Sweden (about 
.66*^ TO' ku., and 16'^ 20' E long.), iu llud portion of the 
anlient piov.nce of Smahuid wliuTi now forms lie* ]>olUical 
o' Calinav l-aii. The town iNclf is on mi ishuid 
Called Mivnhohn, in the Blraits, which divide the island of 
<.)cl?in 1 ironi tho mainland, and are culled the Strait.s of 
(':iloi„u*. Jt is united by a budge to the suburb, vvlncli is 
(>n ttie continent. Tho suburb contain.s the old castle, in 
\\ hicb the union of C!almar was agreed to in 1397, by vvIuHi 
tlwfWuee iiorlhern kiugdom.s were united under one so- 
vereign. In one of its ehambers tlio niagnificcut b(‘d of 
ijiieen ATiirgaret is sldl shown. The town is regularly 
built, but few of the bou'-es arc of stone, though there 
fire excellent fetone-qiiarrits in the neighbouring island of 
Oeland. The most remarkable bnibhng is the cathedral, 
whi^ stands im- nndflle of tbe Kfcat s(|nare. Calmar 
haa good grarnrnar school, and toother tor tho lower 
cTaaso.s, and also inslituiious for Ihe instruction of i>oor 
children. The liarbour is good, and the commerce of the 
active, though f^o than formerly, It exports the 
produce of the counJry — iron, altihi, piicb, tar, board<i, &r., 
and u great quantity of stone from the quarries of Oeland. 
Many vessclsl(*^||io hmlt here; and the ships belonging to 
the town amouTOd in seveuty-five. I’hero are four 

inanufucloHe# of suulF, and oHff of potash. Tho population 
is about (Skjhiihort'fi Item ditirh Schweden.) 

CALMET, AUGUSTINS, wa» Bbra at Mcsnil-la- 


Dispertatinfts and JVface.s belonging to bis Commentary 
were published with 1 9 new Dissertations, Paris, 1 720, 2 voIh. 
4to. ‘ Histoire <le I’Ancicri et du Nouveuu IhstameuI/ 
intended as an introduction to Floury 3 Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, 2 and I vals. Tie., amp’s and 7^ vols. ]2mo. ‘ De la 

Poesio ctMusKiiie des Ancions licbreux.* Amst. 172^^6vo. 

‘ Dictioiinaire Histoviquo, Critique, et Chronologiquc de la 
Bible, eurichi (Fun grand nombre rle flgure»^<*n taille douce 
qui repre'sontent les aiititput^*.'. .ludiiiqucs.’ * Dielionnairo 
de la Bible,’ , 2 vol.s. 4to., Paris, 1 722. * Supplement a 
ce Dictiouimire/ 2 vols, 4to., Paris, 1 72S. Reprinted in 4 vols., 
4to.. Poll’s 17.10. This most valuable work w’as translated 
into English, under tho title ‘ Historical, Ow^rraphical, Cri- 
tical, Chnmolicncah and Etymological Diction^ of the Holy 
Bible.’ To winch is added ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,' or A cata- 
logue of the best editions of the Bible, and comhientafies 
upon it translated by J. 1), Oyley and .1. Calson, willi cuts. 
1..ondon, 1732, 3 vols. folio. Anew edition, to which tho 
following work has been added, * FragineiitSr.^^us1j*ufivo of 
the Maiiiier.s, Incidents, and Pliriiseology of the Hply Scrip- 
tiuis. intended as a continued A])pemhx to CalAt's pic- 
Moiiiiry of the Holy Bible/ was published J.ond. 1790 , I'SoO, 
2 voI.s. 4to. ‘ Histoire ecclesiaslique et civile do la Larniine 
depuis rcntrC'e de Jules Cesar dans les Gnulcs jusqu'il la 
inort de (Tiiirles V. Due do Lorraine ; arcc les pieces justi- 
llcativos A la fin/ Nancy, 1 728, 4 voIk. fob Reprinted i 7T5 in 
5\ol -. fob ‘ Bibhnt}u'‘quo des EiTivaiiis do Lerraino/ 1751, 
folio, ‘liiutoin? Uiiiverselle Sacree et Profane,' I3vols, 4to. 
'riu.-’ nndeviakiug Calrnet did not live to finish, and, in other 
re*'[u‘cts, it is not his best work. * Dissertations sur leu Ap- 
paritions dt'S Anges des Demons, et des Esprits, et 4^r Ics 
Rcvruunscl Vampires de Hougrie,’ Paris, 1746, Itoio, Eiii- 
sicdlcn, 17 10, I 2mo: P:uis, I 751,2 vols. 12Tm>. Traitslaled'uiid 
published 111 Knghsli in 1759. 8vo. * Commeuiai|0 Lit- 
t/'ral, Historique, et Moral, sur la Regie do Bt. Bci^./ 1754, 
2 volft. Ito. j^erhaps tho most useful of Calmet’s works, 
certainly the one most familiar to tho English render is 
tho ‘ Dietiomiry of the Bible.’ All his works indeed are re- 
plete wit ii learning, but should be read with som^' degree 
of caution. Calmot was deeply imbued whth mid 

rabbinical thooriers. Though a man of great learning ho 
had a .strong leaning to the marvellous, and his tondonK.w to 
superstition was not oontrolled by a sound judgrrieht. Vol- 
taire, in Ids usual lively manner, describes hrtii as n man 
who does not think, but furnishes others with niateiials for 
thinking. 

(bALiVTS (at sea) occur at cci4ain seasons in ovortMpftrt of 
the oco.n, (*xcept' perhaps the parts near the poloiiJ^P they 
seem to iucreaso in frequency and duration »t 'ive approach 
iho equator, in the umwediate viei«it;f:wUhe equator 
there is an immense extent t^f ,sea, in wliieh #ey are so 
prevalent that it ha* ho(3n jaSW i|io regton wealmB, The 
ealfps, hirjS^over, da tbe puriion of 

the ocean, but they to the position of tho 

’fiun. AVbon the Sun is prthern hemisphere, they 

are so^Umes cXfdM far cw Id*" N, Ikt, and 
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t]ien irade^wjl^d paaftes fowr priive or jix do , Propeft ia3ie4>rafUgo iii RuasLa nt lima of (Uatv 

gree^ to pf thp ec^rftor. l^Jicn tha^fl isjNft tK #atrtt<stioni^ to tho Ili. Tlyi 

fioiHh^rn heraiftpUer^, the calm^d^ ^curj|«U«[^. of the f liuraber /Emilios, ^n ho 

oqua^pr^ eoitq^ var^rnijaj: ii^tl somotniiGs reaeh j were settled tUo p and tfie 

itt whilst ibMrJtprthern horiwiT ex nids to 6<>;#or 70^" N, lat.4 upper branches m IftiKh. nundjer (4 fyrthilieg 

Thus it anpoara that th^|||gion W calms does not extendAthat retrained in Russia weftestirtStt^ by PaUal, in 1793, 
pn both raws of the eq(jfaH||^ut is entirely in tho N. hoiui 8^29. _ ^ 

setSdr^s the calms extend over eight oig” the form of t^iv body tl^ Wj^toutiks^sdO hot diflfof 
even hihe degrees of lathude ; at others over a smaller spacer’ from the Mongols, wid the languagaP^f natious 

and sotnetivttiss- only i^r two and a halCi%i’ ihroo degrees, perhaps not more tha][||^e Italian mid the Spahisu ; but the 
Tho qverage b|»adth Q*he region of calms may be between proper Mongols |Wvo^ rich liteffiture, while lliat of the 
five tttd five pnd a half degrees. Those remarks, however, uaimucks seems limitdjito a compositions or trans- 
refer ohly to ^e Atlantic Ocean, and i'or want of observa- latious respecting Wb leiieU of lilmddism, a religion which 
tions wc are imiible to decide whether or not they apply has been embraced by all the nations of MongolorigiiW 
to tlm I^acihe also, ' The Calmucks have no lixc<l uhtulcs/lsiU iMfeuble huts* 


In the region of calms which separates the N.E, and 

5. E. trado'WMids tire palms do not continue without inter- 
ruption. Sometimes light breezes blow, especially fj(j|m the 

6, aii^ S.S.W. Besides tins tho calms arc conimoidv in- 
terrupted evpry day by a Wind Whioh lasts a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, Al'tor noon a black and well- 
defined cloud is formed near the K. horizon, which seems 
to anndunco a violent tlmnderstonn. The cloud increases, 
a wind sudddtily ris^s, anil blows uitli groat violence for a 
few mirtW^, It 4s accompanied by a few drops of rain, 
but m ix Ww minutes tlicj rain ceases, the air jeassumes its 
clearueR't, and the oaltii returns. Thoso daily squalls, Ihougli 
of short duration, enable the navigator to pass the region of 
calms, whiidi even with tliis aid ulsMiys proves very dia- 
agreeahle. These calms, united to the immense quantity 
of fucus or gulf-wecdb which is found \V. of the Cape Verde 
Islands, may liavo giv^n rise t« the opinion of the autients 
that'f^o sea near the equator grows shallow, and iHiCornos a 
swamp unsuited for navigation. <Hor.sbui*gli, India Direc- 
lory ; UemjeU'H J/iVGsf. : and Humboldt ) 

CALMDClCl^’, or CALMA(!KS, rs the name given by 
the Russians to one of the principal brandies of that divi- 
.sion of the Mongols ■which bears the gtmoral name of OUhh, 
or Oiriit. .This nation is moi e widely dispers(‘d over the 
globe than any other, even the Arabs not excepted. Cab 
imick trilies <s^uv over all tho countries of Upper Asia be- j 
tween 38^ und 52® N. lat., and from the most n(»rthcin bend 
of the Iloang-lio to the banks of the Volga. We arc ac- 
quainted with four principal branches. Tlie OU'tb inhabited 
chiefly the centre of these countries, to tho fi. and N. of the 
Thian-ShaUj ay ngo, in tho present Chinuso govermnent ol 
111, wlicncftTOfey extended their conquests over the neigh- 
bouring tfaibA during the seventeenth century, ami founded 
an<!uipire of groat extqiii and power, which was destnned 
by the (.'huiesc emperor Kangdn in l(-98. Upon this event 
the name' of Oloth nun'g(^d in that of /.oongars, another 
numerous nation of tho same origin, winch inhnhitcd tho 
adjacent countries. The Zoongars also were for a short 
lime.formitldblo to the neighbouring tribes, c.spcr-nill\ the 
Khalkas, or proper Mongols : their empire v as destroyed Ijy 
the Chines«;iu 1757. By these continual and unsuccessful 
wars both nations have nearly been auruhihited, and their 
names have nearly disappeared. The Torbod or Turbut, 
furmidg the third principal branch, had lung before these 
events submitted to the Chinese cm peruis ; and they still 
inlgtbjA tlm countries about the lake ot Koo-koo-nor, and 
along tJ» Hoang-bo river, ivliore it forms its groat noithcrn 
bend, xlnfy are considered and treated by the Cliinese 
rath^ 4a allies than as subjects. 

The' fourth branch of the Olbth, which received the name 
of Calm^ks from the Kns.'^ians, is properly (‘ailed Toorgoot, 
and ih^biied the count^ies^V. of those of the proper Oloth. 
But ^ling tho continual wars which they liud tu wage 
with these more powerful neighbours, they began to exteiid 
their excursions towards the W., and at lust settled, with 
the permission of tho Russians, in the steppes which extend 
between the Volga ami tho Ural, in 10 72. There they re- 
mained nearly u century.^ But in 1771, after having re- 
peatM4i;^ boon invited by tho Chi nose to return to ti^jr 
nativflf'^^^ijdry^ tho greatest part of them suddenly loft the 
Russian lieT^i^rics. and returned, by a march of eitijht 
months, po t^i^anks of the river Ili, whore tlie countries 
whose ih^ahltinis had been destroyed in the wars between 
the Chinea<?*^^d Zoongats wai^ j^ssigned to them by the 
Qiineae^ HA* numb^was at sOiOCo famines, 

pr 300.000 souls, Tb^ smiUler bf the nation rer 

mained in Russia. In ifc^wiug'year the remainder, na 
well (ks a small number pf to the Cloth 


called kybilkas, which they carry from one place to anot^l^ 
in order to bo always the best pasture for th(i|r4ierds. 
They hvo entirely upon ^imal food, and do uoliV'enlu\-ate 
the ground. They liuve large numbers of horses^ 

and sheep, but not raanjj^attle. Their norscs are pf si 
niiddUng size, v(iry strung and swifl. Tluui* sliccq! are of 
the same kind as thoso^f the Kl^;gis, with large tails and 
good wool, of \vhich life watoeii ^Kake difterent stufl’s for 
dresses, bliinUfds, coverings mr the kyhitkas, ike. 

They are not tlic immediate subjects of tho teincer in 
whoso countries they live, but lla^e their pwn nerediUry 
chiefs, and an heredit^y nobdil y, to they aro much 

attached, and lo whom they pa> blrict obedience. Their 
military or inanuuhng excursions, to uhich they are nhieh 
inclined, owing to their wundcimg habits of life, mako^, 
tliem very troublesome to llieir neighbours. (Pallas; Rit-* 
ter's Asien.) 

UAJ..NK, a pari^li, borough, and murket-town iu Wilts, 
in the hundred of Caine, 87 milos W. from London, on Aim 
Bristol road, ^t derives its name from being situated on i| 
river called the Culne or Warden, which, after passing 
through the town, falls into tho Avon. I’be panijli yontains 
about 8U0U acres, and the population in 1 85 1 am emoted to 
4795. Tiie new parliamentary borough includes the parish 
and also Diose iiorlions of other parishes vlnch are rar- 
louiid' cl by the parish of Cahie'. It ivtnvus one member lo 
parliament; before the passing of the ‘Heform Act it had 
returned two members hum tlm 23rd # Kdward 1., with a 
few occasional jntiTruplions. The municipal borough at 
present extends no farlher than the ohl parhamentary 
borough did, not including the whole of the tc>#ii. 

Tins place is of reinolo anliquity; many Homan remains 
have been found in the neigh boui hood, particularly ill 
tlie hamlet of Studlov, which was a Homan blation. 
Tho West Stixoii Uing‘» had a palace at Oalne, and iiii 
li(*spital of black canons existed here. In 97 7 a S)ru)d 
>vas held here for adiusting the Uith rcnccs beljipsen the 
monks and the sccuhir clergv, at wlucb tlic cdebraled 
Dunstuu presided : tin* Hour ul the room gave way, and the 
whole ubseinbly fell wiih it except Duiistaii, wUox-' pre- 
servation was atlnhutcd to tho mlJacululJ^ jnteipo4,ition of 
ProNidcnce on thc^ behalf of the cause winch he udvoe^rndLi 
Caine is desciibed in Domesday Book us ‘ I erni Rcgh*/ 
and is <‘alled ‘ Canna.' 

The church is ti large, lofty, and handsome olihcc, well 
pewed, und lighted in a very superior manner with gus: it 
exliibita many diflerent orders of aidutectme, having been 
built at various times. Tlie lower, which stands at tjie N. 
bide of the church, and contains a peal of eight dccp-loned 
bells, is remarkable l(jr the beauty of its proportions: it 
wm built by Inigo Jones, alter 1G2B, iu which }ear the Hjgvaif 
and spire standing on the transept of the church fell. Tlio 
living, which is a vicarage, with the ehapcincs of Cheilifil 
and Berwick Bassett annexed, is in the presenlalion of llie 
treasurer of the cathedral church of Surum, and is in tjm 
poculiar jurisdiction of tho dean of Sarum ; it was cue qf 
tliO cIuutImjb first given iip by Bisliop Oiuj^ld to 
cathedral on its fouUttKioii in the reign m Wiihum Rufus, 
and is rated in llio'"3iing's books at 8/. .O.v. 1310 jiroscnt 
averag<3 net income, according \o X\n^ lurJe^iusttixd 
nuiis Report, is 769^. The Marquis of Lansdowno is the 
lay impropriator, Tiiero^'gi’^ places of vvo»’$bip lor various 
denomination^ ofesbanteffi. 

The town has lately been much iniprwi^» paiiicularlf 
by the introduction of gas, wi^ which the^trce(t; are weU 
lighted: the houses ate tfeoslantiailv built with atone, 
which is found here in abun(lance. ’In© pubJjlO VtviMiiags. 
besides the church, mre tho town-hall, which tyif irep^icca a 
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vrfbw yoftrs since by tho MarnuU of Lonsflowpe, given by 
him to the corporation ; and tU» boys' sc^l. %ijpommodioi>e 
and ornamental Qsithic buiUling,^rcclod/%2!^uW; in 

1$'29, Tbo^public sch<y>U,j;irc the gi ainjua^l%imooh founded in 
1660 by^ohn Bentley, Fsf]., to wthdi are attached twoj 
exhibitions in Qnoeu’s Oxford, given by Sir Fran*^^ 

cbi Bridginan, Knt., i^t^O; the Boys' British and thj 
Girls' N atiOhi by subscription, and SuA 

day seho<^ ^ and children, la, savings bank was 

established in 18 J 6, ai^ on Novt^ber 1835, tho 

amount standing in tffe' names of depositors was 

17,669^ A court of3|tqucstil5Jbr the ^‘ecovery of small 
debts IS held exery si.v weeks, TlH^ manufactures are 
broad cloth and kc^so) meres, A branch of the Wills and 
Berks Canal; comes up to the town. The market is held on 
Tufe^sday, and tho funs are on May G and September 29. 

Tho^air is salubrious, and the v^ws of the adjacent coun- 
try are fine. At Cherhill, about three imlcs E. of the 
tow'n, Is figiiro of a w'hite horse, 157 feet in length, 
roinarkfiblc" for tlio synimelry ^ its proportions, cut in the 
chalk down about tho }eur 17Hl) under the direction of C. 
Allsun, Esq,, .surgeon. Bowood, tht3 delightful rosidencui of 
tho Marquis of Lansflowrio, i«^)|ji|ibout a mile W. of the town. 
(lulnr ) 

& AliSSiSK 'FH A 1 d J N . [ Pn oc i \\v. . ] 

CALOCn#R'l TJS, a beautiful ucu us of bulbous plants 
l^longiiig to llie riilural onh^r Liiiilheio, and nearly allied 
botanically to Uic fntiJlary aiul luhp, tnun both which it is 
immediately kiumii by the sepals being of a ditfereat form, 
colour, and teXi'^Vroiii the petals. Several fejiccivit, have 
been introduced into England from Califuinia, vV here or 
near which country they are cxclu^ively found uibl. Thou* 
exact localities, and the precise conditions of climalo under 
which they occur, are however nearly uukno^i. It would 
appeivf tha^ they inhabit a .junld climate, subject to rums 
and a mediately high toinperuture during their season of 
growth, Aut dry and cool ^uhsi‘qucntly. Accordingly it .i» 
fouijdiTnat in thus country they do not succeed very wtdl, 
nnlji^a fliey are culti\"ale(l m where they arc protected 
from. frost and from water stagmiling alxmt their roots, and 
bo exposed freely to light and air wiieii growing. They 
aw so exceedingly inipatieiil of w'et near their bnlhs when I 
not in a growing stido, lh.it pnideul gaidencrs take the pro- | 
caution to dig tliem up and k<H>p tluMU dry, liom the time 
when tho leaves ore vvitlicied to tlu' rccommenciMiieiit of | 
their vegetation. When they are replanted, lliey will scarcely | 
bear any water until llie young Uxives begin to apjioar 
above the soil. Several species are figured in the latter 
volumes of the * Trarisaclious of the Horticultural Soeietv,’ 
and in the ‘Botanical Kcgister.’ 

CALOMEL. [Mkrcuuy.] 

OALQ^NE, M. UE, horn at Douai about the middle of 
the f&t century, .studied llie law, in which he distinguisiied 
Inmself, and v^as made successively alloriiey -general to ilv# 
jiarliamont of Douai, Jiitciulant of Metz, lu^pectoI -general 
of finuiu'cs, treasurer, lastly minister of state. He 

found the finaiie. .'i in a stale of great embariuijsmenl, and 
being unable to fill up the deficit, he advised l^ouis XVI. 
to convoke i'ao assembly of the notables in 1 787, before 
whom he myde lus well-known slateinont of the financial 
affairs of ti e kingdom. Being (axed witli iirodigahty and 
nialvervAMoU he was disittissed hy the king, and was suc- 
ceeded I y Bricnne. Calonnc retired to Flanders, and aftcr- 
wank-. to England, where hc»penttlie greater part of bus lat- 
ter years, and wrote numerous political and financial pam- 
phlets. Although belonging to tho royalist party ho was not 
extravagant in Ins opinions, and he therefore incurred the 
q^tty of the more violent royalists. His ‘ Tableau do 
rEfiropc on Novembre,’ 1 796 ; ‘ Pensf-es sur ce qu’ou a fait 
et ^ qifon n'aiiroit pas dfi Aure,* 1796 ; * Dos Finances 
piifiliques do la France,* 1797, niatefiala for ilio 

history of those tvipiiios. In 3 802 h ^ "jined Ifenv© of Bmia- 
ftW V ' */ France, where in October of tho 

classe.s ^ , 

ehildreii - deopterous insects, of tlio sec- 

tdWn actm The .pecies are 

produce of i;# t of the postenor Icps of 

and a groat so ; the antennw with 

Many vcsSCls4, 

O.c town amoiiffti Fginauon of tho eyes. 

numufactoHcs of s* ^ “U , 

is about (Sch 

CAJLMET. AUGk % t 


lecnnieatcniricters ; — i nreo basal j 
tarsi, in tlie males, tfiuch. difiilcd, thi 
%o ; antennoo^fewith the fcird joint, iqnf^^ 

^abrum'bilobed ; mandib&S sim|||^,i.i^ight 
^fversely striated ; thorax short ; u^'gene 

id short. 

This genus is very closely allied the true Ca^afcft } in- 
deed so much soi^ ihat it is diflicif^ to point out ki^^rery 
tangible '*dibtingLiisliing characters T and yet tha' ©al|6mo- 
logist is seldom puzzled in separating .^jthein, even : 
clo.se examination. , , ^ ’ 

There is a cjoi^dorablo difference in the aylpiealiv 

aiiee of the sp(4fe& of the two genera, ajjd we this in 

a great incasuro arises from the comparatiyr ■^''^iportions of 
the head and tlmrax. Ip tkvlosoma tkeno ^ ^ ^ 9 alv^av)* 

fimallf^iind I’Oiisiderably shorter m ^ifoporfel^to 
(whiclris generally broad) than in CarahnB,.^J^Xlie 'Isy'SIF^dre 
usually more projecting^ and M. Dejctm-^tnenliona the 
larger ^zod jaws, and^heir being always lt»jhsversely 
striated, us a good distinction. 

To the genus Caloaoma belongs our largo8t;,^^fe|wo«f 
beauliful British C-arabidcous insect, the C\ It 
IS about an inch long ; tho head, thoraXi ^ parts of 

the body are of a beautiful blue colour; .^Welvtra are 
green, with red rollections more or les.s cbh^it?uStifc^ dil|^ 
null examples; the legs and nnteniun are black. "" I?: 

Mo»t of the boftt British coliecthms contain lhmTiii$ect, 
and some even several specimens : it must nevertheless be 
considered a rare in^eeHn tins island, hardly ever fere than 
one specimen having been found at one time. In France 
and (Jeruiany it i.s not uniiommon, and is found iii^ \Voody 
dislncU : most ol‘ the British huecimeiis have been taken on 
the sea coast. 



[CnluyDuna S\ci>jth.i>ita J 

C iiKiuis'itor is the only other species of this genus found 
in tluh country : it is about three-quarters of nn inci;j in 
leni’tii. and of a bronze or brassy grecii above, and black 
b« iicatli. This species, though by no means comipon, is 
Ihr more abundant than the la.st. It has luien (^ifauently 
met with crawling Up the trunks of oak trees inwe spring 
of the voar, about the time that that tree bcgiUA^^at fbrth 
Its leaves ; most probably U feeds upbii tho cater- 

pillar.s. wliicb are abundant. ,, 

Dnhke most genera of insects, this appears to b^Tkonfmed 
to Xio particular quarter of the globe, species having been 
mot With in almost all countries. About thirty are 

known ; their prevailing ^colours arc various shadoPlI^een, 
generally of a brassy hue. and somGtime.s black, 

CALOTES. [iGtrxNiDJK.l 
CALO'TROPIS GTGANTE'A (K. Brown), 
fnndani (Buch.), Asclf*pta,<t gi^antea of LinAus. The 


fnndani (Buch.), Asclf*pta,<t gigantea of Lint^us. The 
Mndm\ a plant cPlfnmon in satidy places in mhhy parts of 
India, hai, a milky juice in itij krejen, wliich, as well ^ the 
bark of the root, enioyod such neputatfti amonflLllliiBktivo 


bark of the root, emoyod such neputatfin nmon^ft|j|ttivo 
pruclitioncrs as tt'^nedicipaF agent as to IbadaWfl^y Use 

among Eur^can pracUtioneifs in the East. found 

to be vory.^fffcscious in^thb &rc of many cutane- 
ous diseases, ^i(uoh as ttnff blfrafkiasis ; in 

syphilitic (fbmiuaijnts ft pfuWd so valuable 
an alteraliveAM JgW of vegefablo mercui-)', 
S^ome use of the ro6t, but Siir 

whicu in a 
quantity^ i poisonohs. It 
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monkiu. 


artH cerati, tottt«k» %'«nerai^l|^ 

" mostW of* tli^ Ottier of St. Ba^iHua, aha 



ittfas tliotifiht k 80 TU 6 ^fre<!Mo quality, but Sir l>u 

Wn, by .^Xtoaitve triiite Wfjjre made yiyt in Britaifi, -UW ag«. . 

correct but that it^h IWfinitely ninre inhabit pflncipal of which fyie on Mounl 

imor| maditcijiai 'jpruper^es, which co|^ Athoar Thery^W coUJpcy* which is not the o'^aa 

to himff holb, in ki with thalfecular rleygy or ^ Greek church/ 

ipecSauan. Ha even thoug Caloyei-s abstain fVom meE rve four LenU lirlho 

, , . ^ ,, which any quantity could ,ear. besides other fasts, at ^ they, abbtain tt)»o 

fMl^red from the province of Bahar, the tise of the tm butter, d fish, an^d li^ bread, vOf^re- 

JSniim ijpecaouan migh| be altogether dispensed with in our tables, salt, fv ‘ t. There arc wb cofwettt# of female 
BtwsMmiian settlemims. Caloyers. 


Be^uSes its praeiicul value as a medicinal agohi, the bark 
atf Iw r^t possees^e .the singular property in one of its consti- 
itii^ntd^ifudartne, of being very soluble in cold water, gela- 
^ea the solution is heatgd to 65 |or 90 '' Fabr., and 
reoovor^ft^it^ fluidity on cooling. It only instance 

kna^vn ofii^.j^ganic body bemg an exception to ino (general 
o^>^|iol vents being increased by an increase 
, For ibis reason we here desfp^be the 
6 f oBfcwmng it, and give a brief sketph of its habitudes. 
Mudariue k’®)tained irt a stadly considerable purity from 
the tinjSi^Te of mudar, by maceHRng the powder of the root 
'^ctifled spirit. Jho^greater part of the spirit may 
e^^by distillation, but the remaining solution, 
a much deeper colour though- it remains 
[Pt, is allowed to cool. As the tempora- 
, ■anular resin is deposiiod-by a species of 
:r<lfa a transparent coloured solution. Th<‘ 



CAhPE, [Dtphydks .1 
CALPK, [Gn^ALTAi" 

CALPENTVN GULF, 'on the N.W. coast of Ceylon. 
This gulf separates tiie main laud of Pompaij^ipo and that 
of Putlaiu from the peninsula (tf Calpentyu. '' It is tiah ia 
chanks of the best quality, and in bieho do nier. ft is ^du- 
tifully stocked vtilh tlshsniind sujiphes water to ll^ sdlt-paua 
at Putlani and in the AkkarapuUoo. , ^ 

CAl.PKNTYN TOWN, a pcninsnlafed town on tho 
W. side of the gulf of tmt name, about 9.1 niilfa N. of 
Colombo. It was antiently called Arasadi. but the nativoa 
now cull it Kalputti. lti|sa|gnall squaro^lbrt built by 
the Dutch iti 1046. coniafl(pg several handsocagbpildiugs, 
which are at present unroofed and in ruins, excj Mjto to occu- 
pied as t)ie commandunl's house, some otht^ uSwl'iilj stores 
for salt, arrack, and uftd d>, and one a& a piBoh. The town, 
situated at a small (oBtnee from the fort, contains, besides 


allowed to dry spontaneously, in order ihnt all the the mud-ihateliod huts, only a lew large hou 4 »es vooi'^d with 
3“<iinii may concrete. The dry residuum is then treated with tiles. The extensKe groves of cocoa- ui^Hiees witn which 
wator»jj^ich dissolves the coloured portion, and leaves the ' * ' ' ' ^ 

iowiLmlmouched. -^/It is tu this principle, dissolved by cold 
watbFfrom tho resinous extract, that the name Muilai ino 
is gi^n. It has no smell, and is intcnsolv hitter, with a 
yery |Kfc jhar nauseating taslo. It is exceedingly soluble 
in cola water at the ordinary temperature of tho atmosphere, 
but hisolublo in boiling water. It is solnblo in alcohol, but 
tho pd^er of this solvent ia increased by increase of tempe- 
mtnre.^ is insoluble in sulphuric cothor, oil of turpentine, 
and nlivSfei oil. 

ilhlion in water when nearly saturated that 
j^ierty of Mudarine is most easily exhibited. 

;emperature» tuis solution is (juito lluid and 
When heat is gradually applied, already at 
hange in its constitution begins to ho ob- 
touted by a slight diminution of its transparency, 
ture IS raised these cliangeM iuert‘ase, and 


It ia in 
vho peeuli 
A^V^rdihar 
tffesmafont. 

abrvuble, ir: 
the 



ut great degree lost its transparency, und has 

a^|M|K'tnpTOn»istctac 0 o( a tremulous jelly. At ' 15 ° it is 
f uflrSoluti nized^ and t^Cf^tation of it takes place into two 
parts, a soft'brownish ^gulum, and a liquid nearly colour- 
less, At 98*^ the coaguluni is evidently contracted in size. 
At 130'' the coagulum lieems to dissolve : at IQS'' tho coagu 


it is stocked, and the rich loliage of tliSRShria, /brming a 
hue on each side of tho road leading to the baSiaar^ give it a 
pretty appearance. In the town and its vicinity are eight 
places of worship: one Protestant, one llmnan Calhoiki, 
three Geiitoa. and three Mohumuicdiin. It has a charity- 
school Mupported by govornniont. The Phijfe^nt 'iiSiurcn, 
though buiU of clay and thatchod with olas/has jjtood^'ojr 
nearly two centuries. , ' ‘f 

The harbour, on account of mahy thoals, is np?a^|8ibla 
to vcasiels exceeding 100 to^s, even at tho higheftt.apiriug 
tides, so that they are obliged to lie in the Dutch bay^.at 
Mutwal, and unload and convoy their cargoes to Caliietliran 
in small boats (dhonies), of which thoip are a great nuiub& 
be^ngiug to the place. 

The exports from Calpentyn to Madras and otlier ports 
6n the Chiromiindcl coast are copperahs (the edible part of 
tlic cocoa-nut, prepared by being dried in the sun to have 
tho od expressed), cocoa-nuts, (*il, sliark's tin, i(!oii rope, 
J101U7, becH wax. gheo (clarified butler), fish od, wood oil, 
daumer, rnoss, chuMi roots, and pidinyra limber. Tho 
of clollm, paddy, nco, crockei), henijien 
norals, and drugs. The o})cping of tho 


imports consist 

thread, spices, minerals, and drugs. The o})cping 
new canal between Chilnw and Colombo has ]S*ovud; Very 
lum is verv amall, and has a tenacious, pitchy consistence, beneficial to the inhabitants of Calpentyn, and tho irddo by 
At 21 2° little further change occurs. The alterations which Imcaris of inland navigation is rapidly increasing. A great 
in this sUte it undergoes ori cotding deserve to bo noticed, number of canal boats (M^ams) arc coiistanlly employed in 

Vn-tri-r, f\i> fr, I-Via Wtnv>1r..4 aC / ..ml va. l. J1«L. 


At jt^e tluid 4s vety turbid: the coagulum has not 
dithiuished ip sizo^ ahd is now very hard and brittle. At 
I \ fluid loss turbid, coagulum remarkably brittle, with a 
reshiojli^fracture: at 100® fluid more transparent. When 
cQole^Hjwrh oven to the freezing temperature tho coagulum 
j[ter4id» and very much resembles colophony ; but 
of s^iveral da^ it gradually liquefies in a 
[ in contact wUn it, wi|||,out passing through 
aediate state of a jelly, 

iJie, Materia Indica, vol. i. p. 486 ; D\mcan in K(fin. 

Journ, July, 1829; and iu Tram, nj Hoyal 
j Edinb.y vol. xi. p. 433.) 

TSA (also Kolotza and Kolosca), an archiepis- 
eopaj town, situated in a marshy tint on the Vayas, an insig- 
nificant grm of the Danube, in the county of Pcsth, in 
Western Thia place was known to the Romans, 

.and ^as ^Rhuch greater importance be%e tl^ Turks over- 
Tan the oounti‘y. It has several handsome public buildings, 
the iMtipacinus which is the archjli^hop's rosidenee. 

library; a nl^^plerdioulaehnd cathedral, an 

on a lar),^ scale a college and gym- markets of Singapore 
noMuimXmKSSmft order, The jgardwie Attached to chants. Chaya 


the^ iiim 
them laid od 
in number, i 
rear much cattle, 
eeventy-ftwr milts 
CALOYiR 

n*.360. 



thbrb is m arti&ial hill in 
Habitants^ -Ubout >^4U0 
the Danube; 
aVJliloug., aboiu 


conveying to the market of Colombo copperahs, salt fl^, 
fish rocs, dried shrimps, ghee, in return for the china wa^d, 
English cloth, sugar, dates, jackwood planks, tiles, bricks, 
iron, lead, and a vurioty of other articles. 

The iuhabitunts are romposed of Malabars, Europeans 
and their descendants, Ju\anerte;.aud Mohammedans : their 
number, according to the census of 1831, amounls to 2498. 
The soil in the \ icinity, though very sandy, yields in pro- 
ductiveness to that of few parts of the Uland. In and about 
the town are 580 groves of cocoa-nut und palmyra trees. 
Tho gardens produce c\ery vegetable and various kitids of 
fruit. Amougj^t the lattef are mango.s, bunantis, guavas, 
papavas, bilibas, pomegranates, ci irons, shaddocks, bre^d 
fruit, and grapes. Tho last are produced in great per- 

rvn have greatly increasetl within 
nflux of fishertiA. The estimated 
in 1827 was 1811/. Tlie gulf is ^ 
best quality, and in bieho de mer, 
occasionally collected and exported to thq 
Fenang by the (fimiese racr- 
‘ an eau be met with elsewhere. 


fection. 

The fisbeHes of \ 
the last few year« ^ 
value of the < 
rich in chunks Of ' 
The latter Is 


are produced in the liUi^SSurhood ; aiul a species of 
ia found here, from which the oil in c{^ic»cd. A J 
miantity of lime is made from shell# fou riff here in gmit 
itoundance, ' * 

Calpentyn was probabjy once ibe site of an opu 
dmg^ibes it as one^of tlie fortified 


Por 
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took Jirisspssion of it in 1541;' tho Dutc.h'%i'e»te<l it 
IVom them ill }(i40; and the British cig ' red?lt in 1795, 
Md hare relainiil posseasiun «f it'fcvi't siis 

CALPU'RNIUS, TITUS .1 U 'Ll U S, t'Xatin poet and 
unlive of Sicily, lia« clo^n >vnttcu some- 

what in tbn ixianner of Vh-ifirs, ivliorri ho &ecini> lo have 
imitatocl. U^e4, iho^nnl t entuiy, and enjoyed 
fovour of tho jiiicip^^ir CiU'UH. His Latjpity is bettor thu 
hi« taste, and lii^ laiijloii^e more tolerame his subject 
or his mode <»1‘ tioutinxr t J^xicomck.] iSfcso eclo^^ues 
Imvo Iwion ojicu filled, ^(Tiirc ^nted iu the * Poetao Latiui 

OjjVLTIIA, a j^t'inis of llanunciilaeeous plants ; two spe- 
cies uru met with in this country, one (C. jDa/w,v/m) com- 
monly in imwlowri, and by the side of wet ditclicse It is 
Tory miK'h libc a Ranunculus, from which t(<*nus (JtiUha 
ehietJy ditt^Vs haviii}? a caly\ andcorolU mixed toi^cthcr, 
no scale huso of the pidah, and many sccmIs in each 

carpel. At piti^iakes of the uciidity of Ranunculus ilsolf. 

CALfliOP, commonly called ChuQss(r'tra[io or Crovi'’s- 
foot, n piece of iron ttnmi'd nilh tour points, each about 
three inches h>n]ir^ winch are disposed, that, when the 
piece on tlie ^luund^mio of them will stand up- 

wards.^A[J|ii^arfare crows-fecl are sometimes ^clltt^'red about 
in <9^xl<S%)1hip|do the marcli of i-avalry. 

CALTURXf^a district I'Xicndip^aleu" the S. coast of 
C(SJ?lon, suhordinco' ' to the ndlcctiifflffiij) ol' Colombo. Its 
*,preate^t lenprlh from S.E* to N.W. is :t8 miles ; its hro idth 
from K. to \V, llipide.s. It is mu; of the most hoallhv md 
populous dtslriet.s^f Ce\ loin Tin' soil is rem.ukably ieilile, 
the lovvlumls produomii; three mo|»s of paddj in the tear; and 
the hij^h lands are covered with i^iwes and plantations of 
cinnamon, cocoa-nut, ar<‘c.a, and other trees. The cocoa-nut 
tree affords the tneiuis of carryn)«j: on mi extensive distilla- 
tion of amiok, uud the mauufliclurc of conlajre and )a^t.mry 
^hoarse nui^ar). AVlien the census was t.ikmi in 1HI4 it con^ 
tained kmles, ten pallois, and 'U;8 mHiiucs, and r>3,ft*l-l 
inhabitants; of whom Nvcivv^8,fj<i‘2 Prof est unis, nt);‘)0 Roman 
Catholics, 6:^04 Mohuinmeduiiaj'and Biahllnsts. 

(jAJ/rUUA TOWN, Ibe principal town of the disliict 
of dho same name in the ishiml of fh'ylon, hiluated on the 
left bank of the Kaluj^aniiu river, about 25 miles S. iVoin 
Colombo; b 42' N. lat : 5 4 K. lonj,' It has a small 


(A,p, 158S) fill-.- ,,, ^ jpwr^*' ^die ve«iel wal 
called Calvuc^ utid the naw was fi^rst ^parted to tho 
rock», and hl» fiipce been given to the depi^H^nt* which 
' ncludes the coasit over agjun&t them, 

I form irregularly qimdnllt^rah 

red nearly E. and ia about^^jt)! 73 } mjpgtt- 

^ breadth, nearly N, aiul S., 46 mn^li ; its surface 
1,409.606 acres, or about 2202 square miles, being rather 
below the average extent of the Frfpch department, 
rutJicr larger than the English counties of Derby 
ford taken together. It is include<l between 48” 


>5' N. lat., and 0" 26' E. long, and 1" W W, }oit| 
bounded on the N. by the sea, on the S. by tlieA 

of ^ ^ ^ 

of 

miles 


r Orue, on ihoM by that of Eure, and on tho^lR^'by ^har' 
■ Mamdio. CalSt, the capital of the depai^ept, is 12i' 
liles W. by N. of Pans in u straight line, miles by 

the road through Mantes, Evreux, and Lisioux. I'he poptt* ' 
latioii tho dopiirtmcnt in 1832 was 494,702, br beUwti 
224 and 225 to a square mile. 

This department has dpt’ery high hills. It is erofised 
just til its S.W. extrcmit^iy the range of high la^wh^h 
separates the basin of the Loire from that of the ^EM^d 
the Or no, or rather by a secondary range exteud|ti^!ram 
this into the peninsula of (^otantin. 4 is 
sescrul streams, all nearly in the same dt*|eclioioife., from 
S. lo N. The Virc, near its mouth, and 'l& trmutai^y iuo 
Kile, form the western boundary of the department 
rating it from that of Manchc ; the Esque, tho Torlop^ftip 
the A ore lulcricure, unite their streams and flow info the 
tt‘stunry ol‘ tho Vire ; tlio Drome united w'iili tile Aure 
(which passes Pa}cux) ; the Seuk* ; the Orne (which paiisea 
Caen) ; the Diu*s ; and the Toiicquc.s (which pUsscs JasicUX 
and Pont I.Em'Iiiuc), successively octur as we cross the 
dejiartment from W. to K. Of these rivers the Virc, the 
Oine (to Caen), the Di\es (to Troiun), , iind the Toucqnea 
(to Lisieiix), are navigahl : the Orne, wliich is tho longest, 
has a cour.-o of about 80 to '.»0 miles. On tho E. the do» 
pill tniimt just roaches to the mouth of the Seine. There in 
a siiluion ti.'.hcry in the \'iiv. There are nq^gunalR. The 
high road from Pans lo Cherbourg crosses ^«Mepartment 
thumoh Lisieux, (*oun, ami Ha>cux: and ,5pjpe gre roads 
from Ciieii to Aviiimdios (Manche), Vire, llomfront (Onie), 
and Eakiise. 


fort standing on a neighbouring mound commanding the In its ugriealtural productions this department holds a 
ri\er, hut it is nut now garrisoned. It contains about 200 high place, "i’hcro are extensive tracts of.,rtoilo\v land, 
tiled houses. A great number of Jut ra Dhonies belong to allording excolleiit pasturage to a prodigiloii^|uttntity of 
this ])'»rt, wliK'h trade to Madras and other places on the cattle. According to the stuteuienl.s of M,^iil>ili tbB27) 
(’oromundel coast. The \Vesle\im missumnnes have built tbe deparlinent contained lUMidy 100,000 head of fesitt^ of 
a handsome « bapcl and srhool-hoUio hero. Tbeie is also which by far the groaler number were cows, Tho dairy is 
ail excellent rest- hou‘-e for (raNcllers, much frcfiuentcd in much attended to ; and a great quantity of butter, salt and 
constM-picpce ol its being in the high road to (calle. frtsb, i.s made. At Isigny, nhich is the centre of tho trade 

This tmi'n is tin* scut ol an iissisiaiit government agent, ui tins article, and tho poit from whence it is exported, it is 
wh') I'l al o an assistant ,]inlge. Its climate is remarkably said that tho mnui a I produce of salt butter is 109,000 pots, 
pleasani and salubrious, and it is Ihcrefore a faiounfe resoii valued at 1,500,000 fr. or G2,.0OO/. iEnct/dop, 1809.) 

of in\alid.4 troni ^ 'Ijuiliu. The inhabitants consist of Many sbeep. arc raised, though in the aiumlKu* otj theae tbe 
Eurojioans and liieir dcscA'iidantw, Singhalese, and Mo- depiTtuioui is below the average of France ; M- Ijlupiu Hfivcfi 
hammed, Ills. the number of sheep at above .300,000, of winch froqi 12,000 

( AEUMhO, or K ALLMBO-ROOT, the hitter tonic to 13,000 wero merinua. Tlie hurhcs of this dtsiwet are 

root ol an iliican plant called Coeculus palmalus. [Voc- very fine: the breed had much dogciicratod dhrin|j[ the 

CiTin^s.! revolution, but is now recovering : tlie according 

(.'AM MET, the name given by the North American to M. Dupiii, is above 50,000, nearly doublqu^fit' Average 
In bans to a pipe for smoking tobacco. In Hanis's number in the depiqrtmeutB. Poultry, gftme,wSt ftsh are 
* ag<*s,’ v I. in, p. 908, the tolloiyiug description of this plentiful. The gram liarvosts are copious: 

pipe is given : — ‘Tlie cidumct or pipe of peace i.-> a largo produce of wheat is nearly double that of f^Aerage 
lohacco pipe, wilh a bowl of jiolislied tnuible, and a stem of the departments, being about 400,000 Ibe' 

two le(*l and a half long, made of strong reed, adorned with average produce of other kinds of grain is as folio 

feathers end locks ol women’s hair. When it is used in wheat, 144,000 quarters; barley, 130,000 qiiarrei^ oats, 
treaties and embassies, the Tiidiaiis fill the calumet with 8.'),000 quarters; rye and mixed corn, 60,000 quarters, 
the best tobacco, and presenting it to those with whom they There is a considurablo export of wdieat, blit tlw,jgupply of 
have conelmied any gu'.it ailitir, .smoke out of it after tliem,’ oats does not equal tho consumption. No "grown, 

** To refuse the c.dqmol is a sign of toijfcty. It is offered to and not many potatoes. To ^the»o"arlicles produce we 
, Bti'n^er.s ns a mark of ho^pitahty^^NHr'S the calumet may add peas, beans, kidney beans, flax and hdtep ; dyeing 
»>>of pfkce literally signifieb, in the tffguago of thi,* North herbs, such as madder, ’Woa<k aiid fl|ipra’ weed ,|w jDV'eUI { 
Atoericau Indians, * to ho on terms of friendship and fruit, espemUy apples, from width much cider, 
alliance.’ -t. drink of the inhabitante, is made. IVry is sjjiw'imafto, |ind 

CALVADOS, a department north of France, on brandy is distdled from cider. The vino cultivated. 

Ihe coast of the Ehigli'sh ClhuiiTi^^ormmg pari of the an- Salt provisioiB fhrra orfe tirtide of trade in ^ u4|partK^iit. 
tififtSt province qf>Noimaa^e. A remarkable ndge of rocks The quanUty’Oif srood softKe coal is^ug. 'iind'roeno 

runs ahmg tUe'^oasi of France in this part, extending E. more is imported hjy|i|^r by Sfeihe. Beeidos 

and \V. about 14 or 15' miles, and ranging a mile or a mile coal, tho tpPpifl bf €tti|pdos corrtpiise slate, 

and a halt from the shore. (/Frawcff by Mamldt and ;»cop|>er, ^ttid irdnr^itx? arp ' priuga ai^ minetai 

C<i*5iiru fL Thury.) Upon this ope of the vessels of Waters** A 

the Iitvinciblo Afl|lada sent by Philip it of Spain against Thfii^aHment is subdivided into the riatWondissoraents 
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Oaen, central, pops. mornim|>^ant to Cal vine future chataotcr, Milohior Wpl** 
; Lteieu^L S.B^ pop. raar, the him tbo Greek fonfstic. Here 

pop. 57,320 ^ ana Virc, S.W., , Calvin th the doetnneR of thfe reformation. 


o£ Baym* wiu: 

135,902: Mai* s» 7 f 

6«^7M ]?optL‘EvAauc. JN.IS., pop 

the juriediclion of thi, 
C^Uf The niMher of deputiee in the 

Oftpa^or^f$% the tk|brtmeni ui aeven. Calvados huk^ 
6r^A<idemie' tJniversHfiJre (Caen) and m0 episcopal cij^J 
(Bayeux), (lie diocese of which comprehends the departmenf: 
The chief towns arcMVjCaen the capital, on the Orne, pop. 


md b«|0:an indwH to, preach them in tUc villaf^es. His 
father, however, dyinj^ ai he returned to I<<>yi»n, 

hut after a short period Vwnt to Paris, where, in the 
!ar 1532, he published his ^orhiOQCUUries on Heneea's 
ivo books, ‘ De iSementifl.^ He resij^ned hi« 

benefices, andfe^^voted, himself to dinnily. The following 


(0^ the town, 39^140 lor the whole cotnmune ; Lisieux, year, Cop, ih#Hclor of the utiiv^ty of Paris, havinf? ooca^ 


on |J|,4f|^ques, pop. 10,257; Bayeux, on the Aure, pop, 
9954 to the town, 4o, 303 for the w hole commune ; Falaise, 
on a feeder of the Dives, pop. ^19 for the town, 

"?531 fer;t& whole commune; IIonfleu^|ht the mouth of 
i|lc Seine, 8409 for the town, 8888 i^ihe whole com- 
mune; the river of the same name, pop. 7500 for 

the town* fhr the whole commune ; and Coud6, on the 
Ni^au, a feeder of the Orne, pop. oi‘ Ihc town 490ii of the 
ivhme commute 5562. For aij^ccount of these towns the 
rcjuier is feferrcil to their re5]|fpy.Lve articles; the smaller 
a shall brielly notice hen 

_ Il'JSvfique, on the Toucquea, U a spaall town and ill 
bu|N^& only 1843 inhabitants for tlie town, or 2118 for 
the whi^Lcommupo ; yet it is the capital of an arrondissc- 
meut. irWfor it^ size a busy place. A considerable quan- 
tity of feotton gJjjlJds arc made here, and some hosiery. There 
sugan reflning-housc, and vitriol and co])pcraH are ma 
^fi^^red. There is a high school of good reputation. 

Isf^ny, at the mouth of llie Vire, on the right bank, has 
a population of about 2000. It is famous for the butter, 
which being made in the noighbourhoud is exported from 
this .place chiefly to Paris. Tiie sunminthng district is 
famOafor its cider; and tlie country from Isigny hi Baieux 
presentaa prospect of almo.st nuequaUed beauty. Trcvicres, 
between Isigny and Buyi^ux, is famous for its suit butler. 

Orbec, on the rher of the sunie name (which pins the 
Touoques at Lisieux), has lactones for making light 
woollens, ribbons, &c. There are some bleach-grounds and 
tan-yards. Tlie population of the commune in 1832 was 
3200. 

Vassy, bMplSecn Virc and Cond6 sur Noireau, had in 
1832 a population of 3243. 

The chief manufuctures of the department arc cotton and 
woollen gocids, lace, hosiery, leather, oil, and paper. 

This department comprehends three districts, the in- 
habit ania.’lfe^ich are distmguishoil by physical charac- 
tentUica. Tpp Inhabitants of llie llocagc, the \vc:,tcrn dts- 
trfi%s!ii^ marked by a lower stature 
a pale Complexion, lively glance, willingness to labour, 
strong nttacbment to their imlivo ^foil. and tenacious adhe- 
rence to nntient customs : the women arc slemlcr tuit strong 
and fruitful ; they sliare in tbo labours of the field. The 
inhabitants of the plain of Caen are taller, well proportioned, 
and of freah complexion, more susceptible of change in 
thoir manners, and more inllucncod by fashion. The 
pootplo of Le Buys d'Augo, tbo eastern district, ai'e slow in 
their movements, and not equal to their neighbours in in* 


sion to read a public discoi^c on t^fcsliv^ of All Saints' 
pay, Calvin persuaded birwto his opinion on tho 

new doctrines. This brought tipon them both the indig- 
nation of tho Sorbonne and parliament, a^d they were 
forced to leave the city. C'ulvin went to several places, and 
at length to Angoul^nuf, where he got s^heltcr in the hdiis(l 
of Louis Du Tallct, a canon of Angoul^ine, and supported 
himself some timft there by leaching Greek. . It was here 
he composed the grcatei: part of Ins * tn^itutea of tho 
Christian Religion,’ which Were published about t4o Vears 
afterwards. The queen of Navarre, sister to Francis 1„ 
having shown him some cc^tcnancc in reapecil, of his legrri- 
iig and abilities, and no dOwt also of his suffet^pgs, lie re- 
turned to Fans, in tho your 1534. under her prodfelimi^ , but 
persecution being again tlireatciiod, ho qifitod Fiwlice^he 
same year, having liijjLjml dished a worki which ho called 
‘ Fsychopannychiii,' ti'^ronfufe (he error of those who h#id 
that the soul remained in a ^f:lte of sleep between dcf^lh and ,, 
the resurrection, uml retired to Ba^il in^&Wttzcrlurnl, where 
hepiiblihbcd the ‘ ]nstirute'<i,’ whieb ho de<irr‘at(Ml to Francis 1.,, 
in an elegant Latin ejijsih?, The design of the Institutes waa 
to exhibit a full view of the doi'trines of' the nMorniei'N : and as 
no similar work bad iqipcared since the Reformation, and the 
peculiarities of the Romish church were uUaclced injt with 
great force and vigour.it immediately became highly popular. 
It soon wont through several editions: it was tra^iated by 
I'alvin himself into French, and has since beoiWh'tjuislaicd 
into all the principal modern languagCii. It'^ eilbet upon the 
Christian world has been so^cnuirkahle, as to entitle it, to bo 
looked upon as one of those books that lune charigcd the face 
of society. Aftt*rtho ]inbhcatioii of this great work, Calvin 
went to llrJv to visit llu^ nTonnors there, utmI whs received 
with rnurUeti distinction by the learned duchess of terrara, 
daughter of Louh Xll. But notwithstanding her protec- 
tion, the Inquisition opened upon him, ami he uas obliged 
to seek safel\ in rtiuiit. H(* returned to France, hut soon 
left It again, and in the month of August, 1536, tome to 


tliun their Ticigldiours, I CJ('ueva, where the reformed religion had been tho samo 
year piibliclv established. Here, at the urgent reque^it of 
Faro), Virct, and other oiinncnt reformers, by whom that 
revolution had been achieved, ho became a pr<‘:ic,htM' of tlia 
Gospel, and professor, or rather Iccturor nn diviriity. - Kurd 
was at this lime tlu> most dislingui«li(‘d person in the place ’ 
he ivas twenty y«'ars older than Calvin, whi) was in tbo 
twenty-seventh year of his age ; but tlmir objects were tho 
same, and tboir learning, virine, and zc.d nlik<?, an<l tlicso 
W'cre now combined for tiio coniplotc loforiiKiliou of Genova, 
and the diffusion of its principles tbrougliout Europe. In 
tho month of November, a ])lan of church government and 
a confession fd' faith were laid before the public authorities 

for their approval. Reza makes Calvin the aullioi* of tlicso 

NoyoCfe where his fathoi^, Gerard Cauvin, W'as productions ; hut others, with perhaps greater roiison, altri- 

by His parents beiffg of respectable dm- Imle the 


C AfcV ARY. [ Jk RTJ S A LK M .] 

CAByRRT, GRORGE. [Baltimore, Lord.} 
CAti^^ JOHN, was born mi the luth July. 1509, at 


rttctep^'^tipCiti humble circumstLinces, young Calvin, who 
had a pious dusposilion, wa^ taken under llio 

ptrottJM&pf a family of wejilth in tho place, and sent by 
them fclhe university of Paris to study for tho church. At 
lUo age of twelve he obtained fixnn the bishop a benefice in 
tUa catl^ral of Noyon, to which, in about five years after- 
wauds, ml ftdded tho cui-e of Montevillc ; but tins he ex- 
changed, tw^years alleK for the euro of |?ont FKv Cquc. All 
this time hJf^was pursuing his studies, and had not even re- 
ooivc4 His father now changed his mind 

as toWo^stinatioh of his son, and desired him to turn his 
law, as tho sure road to wealth and honour. 
This not uTiacceptahle to Calvin, who* from his 

porq^l J<i&i#®4BmptuitJS---a copy pf which was furnished 


^ them to Favel. There is hltle doubt, however, that 
Calvin was consulted in their composition, and still less that 
he lent his powerful aid to secure tlicir sanctiun and approval 
by the people in the month of July, J537. The same year 
the (Council of Geneva conferred on Farel tho honour of a 
burgesH of tbo city, in token of thoir respect and gratitude. 
But the popular will waa^ not prepartMl for Ihc severe disci- 
yilino of th(5 reformers, and in a short lime tho people re- 
sisted sdme innovatjti^ on their religiqjjs practues, and* 
under the dmHdiowHjP'4 faction, met in d public nss^mbly 
and" expelled FareW&tid Calvin from the pi. ice. Calvim*^ 
repaired to Berne, and then to Strasburg, whore he wa| 
appointed professor of^vin|ty and minister of a French 
church, into which ho "JjBjjduced his own form of church 
government am^liscipTOe. In his absence, great efforts 


fellow ucholgr, and liken wore made to g3hfho, Genevese return to the coinimjlHoti 
Wi»o * natifliv^ of Slllj^^had boon convinced of of tho church of Romo, particularly by Ganlinid SadoleW 

xfiany of the orrora accordingly who wrote to them earnestly to that effect ; but Calvin, over 

left fiarU, aitd where Ho 8tudia#| alivo to the maintenance of tho prin<’iples of the Reforma- 

■undar Peter StqlW' to;!Rcti^s, where Andrew ,ation* disap})oiated all iha cxiwiciations of his ©nmies. and 

Aleiat wed ihe*jMr ^ 4lio, earned the Genevese in the new tfth, addressing to 

, 0^ 2 
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two p^verAil and affectionate letters, and replying to cate frame graduaUy ^013 on thtf 

th«- written by Sudolet. While at Stmsbnrg also, Calvin 27th May, 15^4 died ^v?!Rie>ilf“a flftrii||P^ in the fifty- 
published a treatil^ on the Lord’s Supper, ifi which he com- fifth year of hi« age. The person wa* middle- 

bated the ommona both of the Houian CathoUca and JLu- |^iEod and naturally dcUpate ; his haWS^^p frugal and 
therans, and at the same lime explained his own views of^ inostentatious ; and he c?as so sparing in Jms foj^. 
that ordinance. Hero, too, he published his * Commentar any years ho hod one mei^in the day* *' Ho7SBto 
on the Epistle to tJi ,9 Romans/ Calvin got acquainted will J^ar understanding, an incredible memory, and a AHuSKsS' 
CastaUo duri|^ hii Residence at Stras^rg, .and procured and in lloxibilily of purjwse which no opposition could over- 
for him the situatioh^ of a regent at and it was come, no vanety of objects defeat, no vicissitude 

during his stay in this cily4hat, by the ad\w of his friend his principles ho was devout and sincere, and 
Bucer, ho rnamed Id^llet, ib^; widow of an Anabaptist his character in private life was u fcp^rmia< 

preacher just doTOnsed. * "I writings are very numerous ; but, exc0|Pltis 

III November of the same year, he and Farel w^ere solicited stiUites,’ tiis commentaries on tho Bible, and WpiiW atbur»jL 
by the CouikmI of Geneva to return to their former charge they have long l^n covered with undisturbed dim, IhoUgBii 
in that city : in May, 1041, their banishment waS revoked ; in their day none of liis works were without ^eir lutluefice., 
and in September following Calvin was roceived into the There have been various collections of his works^ Xn 15512 
City amidsiytho congratulations of bis Hock, Farol remain- nil bis minor pieces or ‘Opnscula' were col4cctifd' and piuf^ 
ing at N^tSiflpiitel, where be was loved and respected. Cal- lished at Gene\a. In 15 76 a similar colleotksn was inlub 
vin didj,#C)^nile in the 7 )eculiarly favourable circumstances of bis theological tracts ; and tho same )'ear Be/a pub- 
in whiSJ^o was now placed. lie immediately laid bejore lished atollcidion of bis Miers, with a life of Calvin, WV 
the Council Kis scheme of chuich government, and after it find also in Senebior {mftt. de Geneva, tomf 


was adoptcwl <tnfl publishetl by authority, wbkdi was on the 
20tfif^N4>veraber, 1 54 1, bo was ui^ositating In its cmforeemeiit. 
Xlisi;j|||^!pjttwde nnd firmness were now conspicuous: he 
wiif^lHBuling sph it in Geneva ; and the church which he 
^ bad bs®dishct!Hhert? he wished to iUfctke the mother and se- 
jminavy of all the reformed churcbelSP^ His personal labours | 
were increasing : he preached every day tor two we^'ks of 
^eacli month: ho three lessons in divinity every \v*-ek , 
he assisted at aHFnie debheniiions of the consistory and 
company of pastors ; he defended the principles of the re- 
formation against all who attacked tliem ; he explained 
thoi^ principles both in writing and discourse : and niain- 
tiiinod u correspondence with every part of Europe, (re- 
ive va. however, was the common centre of all his exertions, 
and its prosperity peculiarly interested him, though less for 
its own saik^ than to make it a foun^tain for the supply of the 
world: lie estuhlishcd an iicademy^i.bere, the high character 
of which was long maintained; he made the city a literary 
matt, and encouraged oil the French refugees and others 
who sought bis advice to apply thein^feUes to flic occupalion 
of a priiUer or libranan; oml having finudied the ecclesias- 
tical regimen, ho directed his allcniion to the improvement 
of4ho municipal goveiiiraent of the place. That Calvin 
should. III tho circumstances m wliicli lie was now placed, 
ahosv marks of intolerance towards others, is not surprising: 
and to seek ii palliation of his guilt we need not go back to 
the lime wluni he btdoiiged to tin* Church of Romo, nor yet 
to the notions of civil and rchgunis liberty prevalent in Ins 
age. We have only t*i reliect on the constitution of the 
human mind, and the constant c.-ue necessary to prevent 
power in any hands from dcgeuciatiiig into tyranny. His 
coruluct towards Servetus [iSkuvkttis] has been justly con- 
demned, and has drawn down upon him the epithet of ‘ a 
most cruel and atrocious nu nster yot the punishment of 
Servetus was appioved of liy men ol’ undoubted worth, and 
even by the mild Melanctlion. In 1054, the year following 
ServeUis's death, Calvin publislicd a work in defence of the 
doctrine of ll^e Trinity against tho errors of Servetus, and 
to pmve llu light of the civil magistrate to punish heresy ; 
Bc 2 a tlu* liiiio year published a work on the like subject, 
in reply lothe treatise of Castaho. Of all the testimonies 
to I he uients of Calvin at this time, tho most unsuspected is 
th.il of tho canons of Noyon, who, in 1556 , publicly returned 
thanks to God on occasion of his recovery from an illness 
which it was thought would prove mortal. It was no doubt 
the, state of Calvin’s health which prevented him going in 
1561 to tho famous Conference of Poissy : nothing but his 
many pains and infirmities, as it appears fVom his corres- 
poitdence with Beza, vvho was sent to tlie conference from 
(^tieva, would have prevonled him attemling an assembly 
which promised ^be of so much cd|^|teiionce, and which 
was fKdoed romarkable in tins respi'O^tbat from that tSrae 
^the foll<>wera of Cojyin became known as a distinct sect, 

^ bearing Ao name of their leader. Amidst all his sufferings, 
however, neither his public functjj^,jrior lus literary labours 
ceaseii : he continued to edify thuJjBfhrch of Geneva his 
sermons and hia intercourse among tho people, and to in- 
struct Europe by hit works ; and to tho last he maintained 
the Kamo firmness of ^character which had distinguished 
him through life. On his death-bed he took God to witness 
that he had preached the gospel purely, and exhorted all 
about him to wall^ worthy of tae divine goodness: his delij 


only a list of all (Calvin’s publications, but a catatogu^ of 
KcrrnoTH jucacbed by him which yet remain in Mi^^/ili the 
public library ol' Geneva. 

CALVINISM, the system of rchgi6us> doptSwe and 
church govornment mairiiained by Ciihin and hisifbUovvers. 
(■alvin, as we have seen, published his system inAia.^dirisr 
lian Institulcs' in the year 1.5.'i0 ; hut il iloes not at^P«^to 
have obtained the name of Calvinism, nor its suppSers. 
the name of CalMiiists, till the ton fere nco of Puissy in i%6J. 
The reformer was not himself present at ilmj usi^tfltAily., 
being prevented from attemhng l»> lus local tUiiics and ther 
ill state of his health ; but we sec from his correspondence 
with Beza, the deputy from Geneva, bow deep was his in- 
terest in its proceedings, and that nothing vmvs done on tho 
part of the reformers without his kiunv ledge and advice. 
In the debate which took place on the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, the points of difference hotween the Lutherans luui 
Calvinists were drawn out; and they vvcM'O.^ueh as that 
from thenceforth tho latter became kriowj^^, ,ii distinct 
sect under that dcmomination. 

The tenets of Calvinism respect the doctrines df th^? 
Trinity, predestination, or pnvtieular election and reprobation, 
ongiiiai sin, ])arlicular rcd<‘niplion, effectual or irr»'sistddc 
grace in regeiieralion, justification by fuiih, apd the per- 
severance of saints ; together also with the gov^J^nment and 
discipline of the chundi, the nature of the euchurist, ajid 
the qualification of those entitled to ])artaUe of it. The 
great leading principles of the system howexer are the 
absolute decrees of God> tlic spirit mil presence of (fiirist in 
ibe eucharist, and the independence of the churcli. 

Calvinism was, perhaps, like J-utherainsrT), ox^implifipfl 
first at Strasbiirg; wlicro, in the vear 1538, Calvin fsta* 
blishej ii French church on bis own plan. But it was at 
Geneva the system was seen in all ila vigour: anth'lrorri 
thonce it fcpread into France, Germ#iny, Prussia* tlm iXnited 
Provinces, England and Scotland. To this lasrplacw^ itwn.« 
carried by Knox, the diseiple and intimate eorrcti|jondent of 
Calvin ; and as within the little territory of ^neva there 
w'as neither room nor need for the parochial pres- 
byteries, provincial .synods and general a^jmbly, ii to 
which the presbyterial government expaudi^ largo 

community, wo shall hnefly advert to 
in Scotland as it appeared there in theHifotti^lwS^ox. 
We shall thus indeed see tho church of Scotli^Rf&^K in- 
fancy ; but at the same time, — and it is tliat we hqSlmitfiy 
in view,— wc shall thus perhaps have the best the 

matured opinions of the greaf reformer. 

The Confession of Faith, ratified by the Scots ; ,j;lianieni 
in 1560, declares* that by the sin of our ^ fiarents^ 
‘commonly called original sin. of utterly^ 

defaced in man, and he atuL hirpostarity of liktUrt became 
enemies of God, slaves to ^an, and ewgvan^ ; in- 

somuch that death everhiating had, and have, 
power and dominion over all thiit have not kpen. kre not, 
or shall not. be,^ regenerated from above, 
is wrought b$ tlm power of the Holy Ghosf%lj(riiShg iryho 
hearts of, of God an assui^ faith iif tlje pron^lb of 

Gk)d revved in his that f fjNjm ' the eternal and 

imihu table decree of oer sklv|ttion springs and de- 

^nds * Ood of mem el«eti% us in Christ Jesus his 
son befpve the founwio:^ of the world was laid ;* and that 

i 
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* cmr fattU nM not from 

and bio i/to from Oui* natural powers 

bu inspiratitm of the Holy Ghost r ‘who 

mt^otijtes * [ btlTif?s us in all ¥^Tity by his own operatioi^ 

wbbj(n*"W«j sbOulOomaiif ftt ever enemies to God| 
pKgnorint 6f his son#htist Jcsffjs ^ for of nature we are 
so blind » and so perverse, that neither can we f|(i^ 
when wo are pricked, see the light when it shines, nor as- 
SApt t<> tig will of God when it is revealed, unless the spirit 
Jesna quicken that which is dead, remove the 
<3^^nnds, and bow our stubborn hearts to 
tW'^fediWe blessed will;’ * so that the cause of 

^^oq 4 .wofji^ve confess to bo not our free will, but the spirit 
of th^ JesuM, who dwelling’ in our hiirts by true faith, 
brings fiSrth s^^ch works as Ood has prepared for us to walk 
in;* andr ‘Mibso boast, thomseheft of the merits of their 
works, or^put their trust in works of supererogation, 
bdiii4 tbemseh’es in that which is not, and ]mt their trust in 
damnable idolatry,' It fui tht^ admits that * wc now, in 
the time of the evangel, haver wo rliicf sacraments only,* 
Baptism and the l..ortr« Supper; by the former of 
wlweU '*^wo are ingrafted in Clirist Jesus to be made par* 
t'Aers^^f his jusik‘e, by which our sins arc covered and 
roinitUjJi^^ and in the latter it is asserted thct;e is a real 
thmigPonly spiritual presence of Hlirist, and ‘ in the supper 
irfgbtlyi^ed, Christ Josuh i.s joined with us, tliat he becomes 
j^yorj^ibi^shrneut and food of our souls,’ The marks of a 
'*tniP^feureh pro said to he the true preaching of the word 
of ^od, the riglit adrninistvatjon of tlu5 sacraments, and 
eci^^'siastical discipline rightly udmimslcred as tlie word of 
Oqd presc;:ihes. The puhiy or constitution of the churcli 
however is not detailed - this was done in the ‘Book of 
dw^iplliK*’ drag’ll up by Knox and his Inothnni. 'riie high- 
est cliurch judicatory is tiie General AsHnnldv, compusetl 
of vcprescnlalivCK from the otht'rs, which are provincial 
synods* presbyteries, and kirk sessions. The officers of the 
church are pastors or ministers, doctors or toiudiers, and 
luy elders, to which are to he aibk'd lay deacons, for the care 

01 llio pooi*» Among the clergy there is a perfect parity 
of jiinsditHteyi^ttnd authority, luid in the church courts 
clergy and have equal voices. The minister and the 
cld«$ indeed uro both prpsbyUrfi — ^tho one a preaching 
presbyter, and the other a ruling presbyter; and it will be 
rcnu-'inbored that when Bucer expressed his approbation of 
the episi;o|ial hierarchy of England, Calvin said it was only 
another p;jt|(acy. Another ]>niiciple, recognised alike by 
Calvin aniihe refurmera of Scotland, was the education of 
tlife people: which both seem to have regarded avS the rock 
upon which the reformed ehurrh should he built ; and in 
Six-itland, as was At, this foundation w'as as broad as the 
buildnm, it being meant that, besides tlm universities of the 
kingdoni, thdre should be in every distiict a parish church 
aridjja parish school. 

CAJLW, or CALBE, a bailiwick in the Wiir^mbcrg 
ci(#Je of the Black Forest, about 1 ITi square inncs in area, 
witl? {*^|>opulaiion of about 21,300; and containing 3 towns 
and ,12 village's and liumlels. It proeluces much timber, 
flax, iime, &,o., and has many spinnenes, and manufactories 
of wooUei^.4iLnd leather. In a mineralogical paint of view 
it iM ext) ^ / interesting. The town of Calw is the chief 
pjaae^f® Tbailiwick, and is situated on the Naguld, m a 
narrfljffi' of the Black Forest, on the acclivity of which 
parl?^j “ built. The town is of very ancient date, ;ind 
Wf ei^ly part of the Mih century the capital of 

thWPSfflBIlirldom of Giilw. Tho river divides it into the 
Ute/MWfid Lower towns, , which contain 7 churches, about 
iiOAlwusea, and 4300 inhabitants. It has long been the 
seat of considerable trade, and has 5 coninicrcial associa- 
tion#, ^a^arge manufactory of woollens and ker'‘eymeres, 

2 spinning woollen yarn, 3 dyeing worLw’, and 

intttiuwtitj^s ot stocking^ leather, lime. Stc. ' It wa.s tho 
birtbplaoo of Fope Victor ft., qp# of the counts of Calw, and 
of Wijittilij the, surgeon who saypd the liA^tof Augustus king 
of ai Bialyslos^,. in 027. 48° 42' N. 1 it., 8 ’ 44' 

OA^Jjii^^ALCINATtOV.] , 

^Atlfi^^^KTHA'CEAi. a natural order of hardy dico- 
t^Bonouri Janta* woijt gurdena |orAlio deiwMgua 

fragrance Ortho i r respeota 

to the magiwUa* (Illscium)* in o^ae*. 

quenoe of their tho segti^c^e 

overlying oaoh other w becaultO alao of 

tlieir peculiar ibagraaoe; tt^eir tmelkffinity i«»iho^v|g 


RosaeeiO; th^ of their idiaractera sulfici^tly prot^ { 
espeefuHv the; urfullual circumstance of the cotylotlons offho 
embryo ^jp both in this order and in tho genua 

Chmneetnela^ (Ijindioy’s AoAi/rfl/ ^stffmof 

Botany, ed. 2, p. 150.) 

Calycanthadeep consist of bgt t^\Q genera, Catycantkm 
J^and Chtmonnnthus, which agi%e in ha;|^ing, 1st, an imbri- 
cated calyx cortdla that p^t«s ins^ihlv bate eai^h other, 
and comhinijil^icir bases intq(,.a ihiJ^ fleshy tube ; Snd, a 
small nuidber’of perigynous stahientt, whose anthers are 
adnate and are tippofl hy ^ projection d^he connect i\c; 
3rd, several ono-sceded nuts enclosed irrlhe tulw? of the 
calyx; and 4tli, a oonvohue embryo, destitute of albumen. 
Their wood i'. remarkable for the glandular nature of 
tho woody tubes; and for having, in addition to the 
usual stAicturo of oxogens, four imperfect axk's kith con- 
centric circles, \ying at equal distances in bi^fk near 
the ciroumferenoe, on which they produce c^rnnlly ft un- 
elevated lines or wl|t?al9. The nature of thS*'^^i^Utionnl 
axes constitutes a prdblem which no one has yel'^^l^n uh]c 
to solve. ^ 

The tw'o genera are thu^slinguisHeil canity, or 

the Carolina allspice, haa^stamons arranged m finn^wy, 
the innermost being rudimentary ; and a gre<ii"JlgA^"tuUs 
enclosed in a calyx, which is naked at its apex/ 
of small shrubs, of North Anionca; withTragnint 

chocolate-coloured flo«R-s, appearing along w ilh the Icwves^ 
in May or June. 

Chimonanthus, or the Japan allspice, .y has ten stamens, 
all perfect and inserted in a double row ; only one oi\t\vo 
nuts to each calyx-tube, which is crowned and cloM‘d up by 
tho permanent recurved stamens. Tho only sjiecies is 
found wild in Japan, and has fragrant, lemon-rolourod4dof<~ 
sums, appearing in the winter niter tlie full of tho leaves. 
Botanists call it Chimonanthus fragrans, and distinguish 
three varieties : 1st, the mile kind, which has long been in 
gardens, and has llowei^the colour of which is slightly 
yellow; 2nd, tho large ^Itowered, with bright yellow flowers 
twico as large as those of the bust; and 3rd, the small- 
flowered, which is in all respects the same ns tlic* first, 
except that lU hiossfWft are less than half tho sijso. Those 
plants are multiplied with some ditticulty by layering. 

CALYCEK A'("K/E, a small natural order of Monope- 
talouh Dicotyledons, differing from Composita? in nothing 
but their seeds having ulbumon, and being pemUilou'i, mid 
ill their anthers being only half syiigenesious. (Lmdlcy s 
Natural System of p, 251, ed. 2.) 

CA LYCT FLO'k A5, an artificial division of polvpelalous 
dii otyiedonous plants, pnqiosed by Jussieu and adopted by 
Professor De Candolle. It is characteri/od by the stamens 
adhering more or less to the side of the calyx : or, in the 
language of tho French school of botanists, being pen gy nous. 

CALVMENK. [Trilobites.] 

CALVMMA (Zoology), a genu.s of CiHnsxrmla, thus 
characterized by EscbschoUz :‘^Body but little edevated, 
compressed, widened as it were, and provificd on each side 
with a cousiderablo appendage, taking its rise from four 
other smaller appendages, free at their extremity, uour the 
mouth, and furnished with the series of cilia. I'he species 
on w'hich tiie genus was eslahlishod was taken in the South 
Seas near the equator. 

CALYPSO (zoology). [Oatathra.] 

CALYPl’OMENE. [Vipradm.] 

C.ALYPTORHYNCHUS. [P.sittacid.b.] 

CALY'PTHA, in botany, a name given to a hood-like 
body connected in some plants with the organs nf fructifi- 
cation. In the genus Pileanthfus it covers over the flower, 
•and is formed of united bracts; in Eucalyptus and Kudes- 
mia it i.s simply a hd or operculum to the stamens, and is 
pi-oduccd in the former by the consolidated s^*pals, m the 
latter by the petals same state : iq masses it is scatc^l 

upon the oud of it- stalk, enclosing the Kporc-\csicl, 

urjll is a leaf rolloSRound the latter and torn nwji> iVotn ita^ 
base: in Jungormannia it exists in Jhc form of^acupor 
wrapper at the huso of the fruit-stalk, whic h, iu^ituad of 
carrying it up upon pierces through its apex and 

leaver it behiml. 

CALYPTBWS'IDAS* a family of gastempodoiis moUpska, 
fermcrly arranged under the genus PaieUa of JJnnttius, and 
known by oolleotor* as chambered Jimpets, comprising the 
genera Calyptram and Crepidula of Lamari'k, with the sub- 
genera into whicli they have been dividwl by T^sison. 

When,' $aya M. Deihayet in his e^^jttion of lamarck. 
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* cplfe^ion^^conittinod but a small number of Calyptr«y^ pi, 15, fig. 2, a, *ily^^ <ibe fieadM the animal li 

and Crepidotcc, and when the amniftls of these twa genera wrong, as Mr. bus iwintcd out, real situation 

wore lUikuowri, it was natural and proper to preserve ihain being nearly opi>asite to Uio poiilt wh^ it ^oeoupiea iuM. 
botli ; but now the reseniblanfc of the animals of theso two Lesson’s plate. 

froiiera jm proved, imt only l)y wluit M, Cuvier forinerly«^ Geographical diairibution . — The fiperien are numejIUli 
muUmI in the “ Annales du Museum, ’ byt also by the mere and widely diirused ; but ibe great development of the 
recent works of M. Lesson, of MM. Quoy and Gaimardi**!* to be found in warm vlmiatOH, where many of the spi^iee 
apd of Mr* Owen. Already we had perceived in publishing altain considerable size, and are remarkable for 
our work ujx)n tlm eftvirun^of Pans, as richness of their colour. They are found^tij&^ 

Jinics Cal}plrK»a ' and ** Crepidula ” in ^^|lH®ncyclopf‘dic, on rocks, on and under stoneR, on othor living.^n^l^S 
that there existed a great reHCUjblance between the shells shells, and submarine subitances, at t^ths vo^Wm^PPI^ 
of these two gcnerri. One sees in effect, in certain Crcjii- the surface to forty fatlioms, on sea-'COftB^ m 
dulyp, the sunimii taking a spiral shajx) u^Km the side of the in tidal rivers. ^ 

tshell, amliMising itsell insensibly in a succnshinii of species, Fossil ( Ialyf^k^td.!:.— S ome of those arc hptlt,livi^' 
BO as to show an incontestable passage between the t’repi- and fossil, others fossil only, and are given in ,|.>^Phyci%' 
claim and spiral Calyptrooue, which w'e woulil paiiicularly do- tables, which apply to the tertiary beds only, uh A^urring 
signato by the name of trochifonn Calypliaju. As in the in the Pliocene, Miocene, luid Koceno periods of Lyoll, frO- 
Culyptrocm, |gx»perly so called, there exists a certain number spectively. 

of parlipular forms w'bich may serve tu group them in sec- CALYX, the external w'rapper of a (lower within th« 
tiorts, noci'ssary to see whether flie s^vecics, having in bracts. Usually it is greensand leaf-hke, sometimes how- 
thwifiterior a lamina or plate of a funnel shape, atfurlcd ever it is coloured like a corolla, from which it is c^ily 
pvo^ of a jWiS^ago to the CVepidula, like tliose which arc known by its being the outermost of tli0 rows of Horal onvd- 
tro(#fffi>rin. This passage does exist, so that from the entire lopes. It coiisists of loaves culled sepals, which Ova some- 
faots we ^lay eoino to the conclusion that the two genera, times separate when the calyx is polysopalous, cftjwlt.vfjoino- 
Culypufca and Crepidula, ought to be united (or the future times united into a soit of cup by the edges, or 'tocMiose- 
in the system. "Tins conclusion, wdiigh we had in some sort palous. Occasionally it la converted into feathery or shoW 
jottesecn, has been rigorously draiifm and proved by i neon- divisions, when it is named pappus ; or it is uUogetl^ r^^ 
testable evidence in the wairk”* lately piibhfihod by Mr. duced to a small rim, so as to be liardly visible. Inl^me 
Pruderip, in the iirst volume of the Transactions of the plants it grows lo the sides of ibo ovai y, and is tC)^^<&lly 
5ioplogi<‘al Society of London. M. Lesson, in the ceru ho- called or, while it is named f/z/cr/or if it is 

Joj^'cnl part of llie great work publihbed on the rotiini of the rate from that part. Jts segments are UHiially of the same 
exiiedition in tho corvette La Coqvtllc, had attempted to number as those of the corolla, and alteruato wilii them. 
est;^hs>li ill the united genera Calyptrma and (hepidula The office of the calyx appears to ho, in its ordinary green 
ninny Mjhgonera, of which some have been adopted by Mr. stale, merely that of protecting the tender parts that uro 
Brodcrip, as sections of tho entire genus Calyptrasi. Tlieso formed within it ; hut wlicn it is coloured and similar to a 
boclions, of which some persons think that they can make condla, we can scarcely doubt that in such cases it also per- 
gonera, arc. connected one w ith another by the strongest forms the part of a corolla. [Corolla.] In some instances, 
alUnitios, and cannot bo separated into genera on account of as m that of pappus, it seems merely inttmdecl as a means 
the resemblaiif'e of the animals.' of transporting seeds to a distance by cnal>ling them to catch 

Doshayos then proposes the following sections of tho the wind by the wings which it at that timo,fl|iillnblPS. 
great genus Cah/pf,ru^a ’* CAMA Ll>01*KNSES, CAM ALDOLlTES, a religious 

1. Those winch have in their inlcrior, and fixed to iho order founded h) St, RonumUlo, at the beginning of the 

suinmit, a shelly plate, hollowed out into a sort of gutter, eleventh century. The order was a reform of that of Iho 
tv'bich nuiy bo compared to a liollow cone of paper cut Ion- Benedictines, whose constitutions St. lloiniialdo retained, 
gtludinally in two, and of which one portion has been re- w'ltli some modifn ntions cd' iiddilional strictness, one of 
niev^d, {Cafyptrfva cqueUrif^ ) which is tho sihmec enjoined to members of tho commu- 

2. Those winch \pivo a ddicnto plate or lamella in the nity Tlie dress of the Camaldolites is white, and they 

form of a finniel, fixcil either to the side or to the summit, wear their beards long. Tlio first estahhshim*nt of tho order 
A W(’lMolined section, presenting nevertheless a passage was in the high Apennines, above the C’ascntino, or valley 
bji^vards some of the CrepiduluL of the Upper Arno, E. of liorenct\ from tho summit of 

3. Uniting all the species from those which begin to liave which, on a clear day, both the Adriatic and the M‘'‘lder- 
a very short lamella iittaclied to the internal side { (\ihjptrrea ranean are visible. A proprietor called Maldulo gave to ^t. 
erhurlorium), to tliosi* whost*. lamella forms sjiiral turns Romualdo, m lOOP, a piece of ground in those mogupiinB* 

j^roc//?/orm7v), the gradations bcMOg very insen- where t lie first cells of the monks W’ore built; hebie the 
Sihle. 'J'o thin section M. Dedniyes thinks that, many of nann' of (!ampus Maldoli, and by corruption Camaldoli, 
Lamarck's Crepidid® slumld be referred. The ceils, with their respccti\e gardens ai'o now abandoned, 

4. Crepidula propferly so cjilled. This section he says hut the chundi remains, though stripped of its ornamentB. 

might lie Mdahvided, taking for a basis of tho subdivision The spot is called the Kremo or Ileniiilnge; but the monks 
eharaeterH oC ]» ss value than those relied on for forming the live in a ]arg(‘ convent a mile loNver down, at a place called 
tour pnncir.d sections. Fontebuoim, where they have another church, itj^^luch afo 

Our will nut permit us to illustrate the several gra some g<><\d painlings by Vasari. A good librai™||Kdi Yalu- 

diitioTis (jf firm by representations of iho different species; able MSS., and the olil archives of the conveni^ffi||^|L col- 
and Jhev arc so numcrouR. and glide so imperceptibly into leciion of puintuigs, were dispersed at tb6 time mu I BUp- 
eiich oihor. that to give a few marked distinctions w^ouid be pression of the convent by tlie French, in 1810. 
calculated to mislead. Some idea of tlie variety of shape to are po.ssessed of part of the neighbouring 
wdiioh the shidls are subject may he obtained from the fol- abound.s in large fir-trees, and they have alw^aySilBTO M*- 
lowing passage in Mr. Brodonp's ]>aper : — * 1 have before marked for thtur economical and intelligent inanagCfttlfllt of 
me Rpceiincns taken from under the same stone, evidently this kind of property. During the few years of the Blip- 
of the sumo species, varying m shape from a regular high pressioii of the convent, the forest has much d^twIorateJl, 
ciShe to an almosl fiat surface, with nearly every intervening the trees liaving been cut down injudiciously, >vitliout 
irreguUinty of circumference that can bo imagined.’ We being replaced by fresh .plantaiton. ^epet,tk^«!ionar?l> 
muat therefore refer the reader to the tferee plates illustru- Geogrqfico Fisico r/c//a 8^^ T^drd^r of Cl- 
tiveof Mr. Broderip’s paper for numemis examples of the maldoliles is possessed of Events' in Varioulwhgts ^ Italy, 
forms shells ^and to those of M. Cuvier, M. Dcs- mostly built in secluded and eleya(te<I situatl^i. There li 

hayest, mfi Mr. Ow^b for tho analomy of ilie animal. For one near Nanl^ on a moittitain above the Agnana» 

tUc method of arrangement by M. LOb.son, his w'cli known for^e splendid view which it and 

Memoir in the Fecrmcl volume of Ufo' ‘ Z^Milogie de la Co- another ai Corona in the Apenniiics,1nt#tir Perugja. 

quille* may be eon suited ; but tht' studcnl is desired to bear The order of CJlfcttaldoUtes has produced many learned men ; 
in mmd tiiuf, in the figure of Cah/ptnra {Crf>pfpafHta\ others ^ / r of the fifteenth cerr- 

Ado'phci (‘Zoologi© fie la (k)r|uillo, Atlas, Mollusqu^, tury, Fath^TraVersari, tiJ lurogistVliesides tho historians 
• * 1 ) -ftoiiptiunM of CaUpinciciiP.’ i!y w, j itrorioiip, of the opdc^ Tim Chrogory XVI., belongs to 

ana zdoicgicai 8c»cicUo$,^,tt.s., tC, tho ordof. Th^y had^S ptifitihg-press stUach^ to 
- f tu the * AmiJiiUii dcs liicicnies NiAturoUM,^ ** coii\ont lO tlM^Tusc&ii Apcnnuic$« 
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CAMAKGTJE or of, [Bouchbs du hU measures for pear© ov war, l>4» 

kn^NK. f qtt^jlt d^mahcU for fresh corwi riptiMns of me^vlhdii w%*Tts 

" ^ ‘ " »!*"-£ 1 . 1 .* r'i ‘ .(\,-^jj ^VUS oiw 

s lofjal know- 
■ atl already 

, .. , , . - . . Wcamo ill 

.fljBf'eOO (Clinton, F, IK vol. i., p. ^^6, ^ind edit.), 136 ycar?^ . a groat tneaRuhj the basis of the new code. After Napo- 
iftet iho foundation of Syracuse from Corinth (Thnej^J' kWs first abdication in 1814, Carnbaoeves lived in retire; 




The situation was unhealthy, owiog to the neigli 
[ of a marsh which was formed by tho river Hip- 
\ marsh however was so groat a safeguard against 
ktt of c^jBjpmics, that it was considered that the 

j of it would be fatal to Camurina, Ilonoe tho pro- 

Kn^iapivai* {rw 7?20veas C/^arwarn) ; which 
^lat, although the marsh was wn evil, tjie dangci* 
whicn^buld attend its removal would he a greater one. 
Only ft' fow rums now remain, hearing tho antieht name. 

towns have imdorgono so many and remarkable revo- 
lutions as Canmrina. ISvJiuo lime after ils foundation (ThU' 
cydidos does not say how h)ng) (t revolted fiom the mother 
state, and the town was destroyed (Thuevd. \ \. 5.). The 
Syracusans were afterwards forced to cede Camarina to 
kippowales, tyrant of Gela. who however colonised it afresh 
(Thuayd. vi. 6.). Oclon, the successor of Hi|)poernteR, dc- 
litroytd^.flm town again (Flerod. vii. and removed the 

inhabi^nts to Syrauiise. He appears to Icive subsequently 
rebuilt U (Raoa!-H iclmtte, Colon. Grrrq. iiiv-p, 368). The 
inhabitants w'cre again driven out by Dionjsius the elder, 
and mined to Lcontiuin. Tlic town w'as nftcr- 
Wktl^lpeslored and enriched hy Ttmolooii (Diodor. Sicul. 
xvi,i^3). B.c. .336, In the year 401 li.c., it was again 
stormed and taken by the Carthaginians. (Diodor. Sieul. 
xxiii. p. 320, ;J5ip'nu edit.) 




CVh) of C.tmaTinfw 

(Brit. Min, Acluiil fio.c. Silvor. SCOtjraiua] 

CAMAEOONS or CAMAROKNS, a river of Africa, 
which discharges itself into the Bight of Biafra and into the 
same cosluary as Uio ATalimha, about 45 miles to the F. of 
Fernando Po. It lias a bar across its inoinh, with an 
avernce depth of from 15 to 18 feet water over it. Of this 
river lUtlo is known beyond a few indes from the entrance. 
Like the other rivers on this coast, it is a great mart for 
slaves, Pahn oil and ivory are also obtained hero; tho 
Considered ^'cvy fine. 

The sylitcm of traffic is by barter, nnd the articles in de- 
mand the same as the Calabar, ThU river is separated 
from those to the westward by Ingh hind called the Cumaroon 
mountains, tho highest pc ik of which rises to 13,000 feet 
above the ^ea, and is generally capped with snow. The 


name 

whioh^l 

giWl 

purei 


!T?ivcd from the Portuguese wovd for shrimp, of 
is a great abundance. Each side of tho rinn* i.s 
a separate chief, whose friendship must bo 
»y presents before any traffic is commenced. 

CE' RES, JEAN JACQUES DE, was born at 
1753. His father was an advocate, and 
bco^lj^iim UTJ to tho same profession, in which lie soon 
dtstmghished himself, and was made Counsellor of the 
Com* des Comptes of Montpelh'or. When the revolution 
Iroke <Hit ho was elected deputy to the Legislative As 



inent at ParU. When Napoleon rotMnied ftpm Elba, ho 
appointed Minister of Justice, notwithstanding 

hU exemesrWher the king's second 1*01 urn, Cauihac^.r^s 
withdrew again to private life, and in BWbruary, ISltl, he 
went to reside at Brussels, being included in tlie list of 
those who were exiled from FraiU'C for having voted for th« 
death of Louis X\H. However, in Miiy, 1818. tho kmg 
reinstated Camh.iccres in all his civil and pohlical rights, in 
eoiiseqiioneo of whi(*h he relumed to Paris, where he died in 
18*24. His niamier'* were courteous and ple^)^ing : he was 
lilxnal and bospilahlc, and hud the rcputHliolff of giving tho 
best dinners of aiiyyfti' the ministers and great of the 

empire. t 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, formerly k^ownuHlhe gulforBa- 
rvgaxa. Is situated on the ,K*W. coast of liuna, and y|jjeiids 
from the southern extremity of the peninsula of Cidcrat in 
20*^ 40' N. lilt, and 71*^ 7' E. long, to the city of* a 

distance of 130 miles. In consequence ortho coirfltils and 
the bore which occur gulf. Us navigation isdangm-oug, 

f B VKO.vcn.l The waters oj'the SaubernniUy, the Mh^4i ot* 
IMaliy, the Dhandur, the Ncrhndda and the Tuptco riierj^' 
discharge themselves into this gulf. 

(.'A MB AY, a large city, supposed to he the Comnjilk' of 
Plulemy, situated at the mouth of tlieMhye river and at the 
hciid of the Gulf of Cambay, in 22‘^ 2C N. lal. and 72^ 4S' E* 
long. When Gujeral was an indepeiulcnt stale, (3imlSly,as 
the sea-port of its capital Ahmedabad, enjoyed a high degree 
of commercial nrospeiity, which it bos since loht. 'J’he city 
contains several mosques and Hindoo temples, and the re** 
mains of many more ri^ligious edifices, tho greater j^avt of 
which appear to have ticlonged to the .'■cct of Jains, wdioisc 
religion was formerly predominant in this part of India. 

Tlic trado of Caxtjwy formerly c*n\ braced the I'xport of 
silk and chintz goods, ,)ewellcry, and indigo, but at present 
nearly ail ils export trado consists of gram sent to Bombay, 
The surrounding country is fcrliUx mid furniMlies an ahqnd- 
ance of wheat, oil, seeds, and tho other grains usually rui^d 
in (bis part of India. The silver.sniitbs of Cambay btill re- 
tain their biqicriority in the art of embossing. 

Until tho beginrnng of the )>resent='rcntiu*}p;?tho city and 
territory of Cambay were governed by a natiM> pr^‘’o wdio 
was tributary to thcMaharattas, but on the oNgrlhrow of ^he 
Pesinva the^Britisb succeeded to In.s riglits, and the iwpiuce 
now pays tribute to the East India Company’s government. 
(Vincent* .s Per i pi us ; Rcnneirs Memoir of a Mnp of Jlin^ 
dusian ; Mill's if/A/ory of Brit iish India.) 

CAMIJTNG ^JUTANG. [AN i'Jii.oPE, Sjiceies 27.] 

CAM'BIUM, a viscid sub'3tanco‘'-?t]i«t appears lu the 
spring between the wood and hark exogenous trees. It 
is supposed to be intended, firstly, to lubiicato tho faces of 
the w'ood and bark, so as to enabli* tlie new woody matter of 
tho brandies to descend tin? more, freely ; and seeondl), as a 
means of nourishing apd ri)nsoliclating the young tissue of 
which tho horizontal and vertical sj stems of a Iveo equally 
consist. This substance disappears every spring after tho 
complete formation of the wood, which then adheres firmly 
to the hark; but it ro-appijars whenever tho plant is again 
called into ghiw'th, as at midsummer in those s^iecies which 
shoot twice a-ycar, like roses, peaches, &c, 

CAMBO'DIA, or rather CAMBODJA, by the natives 
called Kan-phutchi, is a very extensive country in the 
pcnitibuhi without the Ganges. Il comprehends ull tho 


aftcrwaixls h> fhe Convention, where ho voted countries on both sides of the river Maekhaun, or Cambodia 
Ibip of Ljjtiis with a conditional re- river, from iU mouth as far as 15"^ N. lat. Ji seems to have 

s^iiec(i^ntpMbd of terror ho enjoa- exhited for a great Jkmgtb of time as an iiidepeudciu cm- 
votit*e%. cautiously, to diving back the Assembly pire, whose princes from time to time sent jiroMuits and 

to legal meWpNis, and to chepk arbitralry acts. He aftbr- sometimos tribute to the Chinese Qovi0k But divisions in 
wards sftt C^Hincil of Fh-o Hundred, and was made the reigning families, and contests about tlic succession to 
Minister under the Directory, in whieh capacity the Hirone, by degrecjMlfcced its power and weakened its 

h^reafly^ated Bonaparte in the revolu^ of tb^ |8tn stability, Inlliti vtnsucRssful wur with llie Siamese. Cam- 
Bruaifthre^ Ptbrn ^atmonwjnt foUowedilhe bodia waa pbli^ed to caU to its aid tho Cochin Chinese, and 

Napojeori, fthd was; atftbw and BubsaJgmt at it& letraihation it 1t»ecanio tributary (<> ibo latter^ The 

be wafalso tho few teii^cd rcVotut^ops which oecurwkl in Gichin China tgwards the 

fSwtWbl to hii^ ^ the O^htwy. restored Cambodia to ila iptlepcpdr 


tho but hew ^uartefis sochhifose, wldch placed the ebun- 


o^ier <rf tho hbifi»a to 001 
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try* iJftJ 786* under the dowlnion ef One of the jpr^ 

tetidiMl^ tu^ throne having applied in ,1600 to tpe Co^ti 
Chin|p8 for help, th^entere<l tue country'^ ilh a considor^^ 
aw army, and rhht we Biaineitc; but befUe they earn© to a 
battle they af^reed to divide the country between thorn. *llje, 
Siam&ae retained the province of Buiabang» ivlncb is couth 
guoutt to'\heir other territories; and the remainder was, 
united to the kingdom of Coebuj China or Anam. (Craw- 
fuid*s &c.) ^ 

CAhlBOfir;. Though this guin-rosin jtoj^^troduced 
Europe b) Clusius about ir»03, the trc6P|j|Pcri yudds it 
accurately i^certaincd. Aj^ writers agree in referring 
the tri ho of the Guttifer^, and the latest authorities 
Ijpinl to SlahigrniteH (!Jambogioides (Murray), which accord- 
; r^O Wi ght and Arnott is a Species of Garcinia (probably 
** synonymous with Garcinia cochinchcnsis (Chois ), the Oc\- 
carpus oochtne^emsia of Louriero), as tho source of the Siam 
catnlwigo; of Ceylon is statCfl to he obtained from 

tho qvaliftdius. (Roxb.) Others assign the 

Cefyloh "the Mangos tan ajdorella. (Derous. in 

Lam^rCll||^/t'«rj/»lo. vol. iii. p. 701.) This last point it is of 


Lam^rClS^/t'wrj/wlo. vol. iii. p. 701.) This last point it is of 
loss importance to setjf^o, if the statement of Dr. Cliristispn 
be correct, that CoyloU caraboge is not now an article of 
. Eurt^aii commerce, all which is found in tho markets of 
this country coming from China. 

* Froinwo bruised leaves ami young branches of the first- 
menliuncd tree flows a yellow juic^ which is received in 
iS^uui'iiut shells 'w earthen vewaels V it is then allowed to 
,^lhi(’Uon. and nfiorwards formed into rolls. This is the finest 
sort, called tho pipe camboge of Siam. A portion is fc'-med 
inlg^ round cakes, which are cither entire or have a hole in 
the centre. This is the cake c.imboge of Siam. 

Tiie juice from the Xnnthochymus ovalifolius flows 
bpcnjj^iieously, but sparingly ; it is increased by incUious 
in the stem, atid by kindling fires in tho vicinity of tlie tree. 
The colour of both kinds differs according to the season of 
the year, the age, and part of the tree from which the juice 
ijlj^btained. The Siam camboge occurs in pieces of variable 
Eternally of a dirty yellowish brown colour, covered 
wrlh a fine yellow ])owdor. When hiolven they exhibit a 
conchoidal or vitreous fracture, witli a brown "^or suffi'on- 
" yellow colon r. 

( 1 ,^ ^ At the ordinary tempornUirc of the air camboge has little 
jrmcll, hut when heated gives out a very peculiar one. 
.Tttkei^iiito the mouth it has scarcely any perceptiblo taste, 
htR upon being che\\ed for Bomo Time it causes a sharp, 
► ?|ioTnolwliat acrid feeling, ending in a sweet sensation, accom- 
panied witlylruica%^n (ho mmith. It excites nfierwurds a 
IloW of saliV^whieli is I'ulnurcd yellow. Its specific gravit\ 
is l.^lt^ A specimen uf pipe camboge of Siam, tmal}SC'd 
by^Dr. Ohristison, yielded as follows : — 


I’lV*’ of Si.im. 

Hesin 72‘J Hesin ~ C4*8 

Arahin if3*0 Arabin 2i)'2 

Moisture 4' 8 Fecula 5*(i 

Lignin 5 T 

Moisture 4 1 

Of Ceylon ciunbo; one specimen yielded— 

Resin /.>'j 

Arabin 18*3 

, Cerasin 0 ' 7 

Moistmo 4 '8 

Tho enko camboge in not entirely a natural j>roductic>n, 
bur a nianuracturcd article. 

Camboge is almost entirely soluble in alcohol, and is not 
precipitated from Holution by the addition of water. W^ith 
watjcr it forms an emulsion, in which the resin is kept sus- 
P«n^d by the gum. It is soluhlo in the alkalies. The 
hwiy b* considered its active principle. It is vemark- 
tlmt a substance pojsessed of such slight sensible ijua- 
Jities, having no smell, and scarcely arty taste, should bo so 
^powerful m m acitimi' the human frMe. It is a drastic 
purjgiliyc ; and, in with aTHalies, forms a most 

po Wb'r f1(iH|kydrogogin occasioning numerous co* 

pious walPy tiyttiiyf*^ overdose it cs^uses excessive 

>‘^4 if laHen in Urge quan- 
tity, it produ^s Infjptntxiauon of m^ifioation, 

and death. f 

Th*s diseast^ in Which it is most useful ate As^tes, Ordrop-^ 
sical accumulations hi the cavity of the abd^meti^ es}>eelklly 
if accompanied with obs^rhetib^ in the Otbo^ akdb^' 

^imd visc^; It has been employed 4galalt 


CaKo C.iTulK>go of 


worm, add pbatipat^or-^ J^, 4 oaes 

must be iu^refull^yilllpaiedr puly of 

an i otcl hgept ^.a j!jBPf ponsib¥ mijdiciil 




of the tribe of Gultifcrse and Hypeneiioeco- 

lotja is stated by Mr. Royle (l^ora of the 

to yield a camboge, which in its crude and .onpreparj^t™||to 

is superior to every other kind ; but it is not bo 

The Garcinia celebica (Linn.) Hkewiso fnrniesMM|^BL 

Several K|&ics of Vismia (Uypcrtcaccoel^Kdd ( 

camboge 61 good (juality Y. sosHilifo^ tPer^ 

nenbis (Pers.), V. cayennoiisis (Pers.), Viinuvranl 

Vismia buccifcra tMai't.). The Ilypericuih jalBMipMK 

(Roxb.) also yields a burL of camboge ; and tj^||^j|HHoh^ 

Camboge is more extensively used as a pigmertf Wah^S 
a medicine. 

An artificial camboge is manufactured with turmeric ahd 
other materials. Tliis should always be rejected. 

CAMBHAY or CAMBRAI.an impoitunt oity of Frkn^b, 
in the department of Nonl. It is on tho eastern or riMifc 
bank of tho Ksoaut or Scheld, ICO miles in a direi(rtjTne 
N.N.E. of Jbiris, or 105 miles by the road through Serili% 
Royc, and Peruiinc ; in SO'^ lO' N. lat, ftud 3*^ 14' 

In the latter period of the Roman empire this qity 
to notice undcM* the n.imc of CamoraewHy by wbi<;}Dlt 
mcMitiuned in the Itinerary of Aiitoninii.s and the 
table. In the Notitia Proviiiciannn it appears iSSt^yc of 
ihe cnpilnl towns of tho Ncrvii ; Turnneum (Tourmtyi being 
the otiier. Ill tho infancy of the FranKisli monarchy in 
Gaul, C'uinbray is said to have been the capital city of 
Clodion, tho son of Pliariunond (A.n. 427^448). apd to 
have given title to his kingdom. Charlemagne fortified the 
town, and Charles lo Chauvo (tho Bald) ceded it to its 
bishops, by whom the sovereigiitv of it was long retained. 
It had its castellans or viscounts, wdin paid homage and alle- 
giance to the bishop. In 1510 the Emperor Maxitniliau I. 
erected Cambray into a duchy and principality of the empire 
ill favour of the then binliop and hi.s sncc(f^^‘% In 1543 
till’ Einpcr»r Charles V. rendered himself mUster of the 
place, and erected the citadel, one of the sfrongest in Eurojic. 
on a height at tho oaslern extremity of the city. In IjSI 
this city, wbicdi was in tlic hands of the Protestants of the 
NidlierlaiuL, was hc'^iegcd by tho prince of Parma, but Iho 
approach of the duke of Alcnrou with succours coinpellod 
him to raise the siege. fonilleations " were much 

strcngtheiic'd by V!iul)nn. In the advance of the allied 
arnnes alter tho bailie of Wale) loo, (^nlnbray was taken by 
escalade, !24lh .lune, 1815, by a del.K'h merit of tho English 
uimy, coiiinianded by Sir Charles ("olville. 

The city of Cambray is large ; Ibe streets are of tfilerable 
widib, but noi regularly laid out, and there are a gr©at 
number of old houses that present their gables to tbe 'fttreet. 
'J’he Plato d'Ariues is capable o^ontaining all tho garn«6n 
drawn op in order of battle. There ai^e soinO Handsome 
jujblp' buildings. The cathedral contain.s a mbnutncnt of 
Fcnclon, and its stoepUr is remarkable tor the tllBlicacy of 
the archil ecUirc, Tlio town house is a handsomo modern 
edifice. The episcopal prilacc is a large lmildih|J. 

Considerable manufactures are carried on ^^^nlbray* 
Its lawns and flno linens have acquired snoh repi^Pmn* that 
their niiTiic has passed in Great IJritain into a dv'^ 

signatiori (Cambric) for goods of that sort. Han(&|rch{efi^ 
like those of Madras are made here; also <doth^JEESi©ty, 
lace* carpets, and white leather^ common earthenVttja^* and 
soap. The population of tho town in 1832 was 14,W5^ih^Bt 
of the whole commune 17,646. 

The navigation of the Kscaut commences at Cambi^y* 
and opens a communication with thefee parts 
lauds which arc watered bv Ca mfeilK j t^s 

a communication with 8t. jjJiMtftri odh^ 

nected With the imvtgatioifof tho 
and the Oise ort the other. 

There are in the towh a ^hefttre, a a 

seminary for the priesthood, a high scho^pSid a mhklt 
library of 2 driautn««. 4^ 
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of thw ea^olibishap hf Paris# Hhp for 
partment d 

Combra^ is thA^capital of tin arrondissement, which had 
of 152,444. 

BRBMS, a district formerly in the Low Countries, 
^uded in France, having Cambray for its capital It is 
jrict, bounded on the N. and E. sides by the county 
the S. by the districts of Vermandois and 
icardie, and on the W. by the county of Artois. 
ntry> 4 gatered by the Escaut or Scho)d and its 
Senset and the Selle), and by the Sambre, 
Meuse. It produces grain of all sorts, and 
pasturage to many sheep and horses, 
illy part of the territory of the Nervii, a 
igro ; under the Roman empire it was included 
in thjp province of Belgica Secunda, and on the downfall of 
the Western empire came into the hands of the Franks. 
Being subsequently comprehended in the Germanic empire, 
it was erected by the emperors into a county, held for 400 
year% hy laytnen, but afterwards ceded to the bishops of 
, It was appropriated by Charles V. ; and though 
during^tnie. troubles of the Netherlands the possession of it 
was con^sted, it remained to the Spanish branch of the 
A ustryiiil' family. In 1677 it was conquered by J^uis XIV., 
and conffrfoed to France, from which it has not' since been 
sepaf< |fej^ hy the peace of Niraeguen, 1678. 

chief places are Cambray (population, 14,510, 
town ; 17^646, whole commune), Le Cateau (population, 5814, 
town; 5946, whole commune), and Creveemur (population, 
1776, town ; 2001, whole commune). 

CAMBRIDGE, the county town of Cambridgeshire, is in 
the hundred of FlcMidish, about 48 miles (direct distance) 
N. by E. from London. It takes its name fmm the more 
modern appellation of the river on which it is situated, the 
untient name of which was Grants, and is still retained 
above Cambridge, lu the record of Domesday the town is 
called Grentebrigc : Grantchester is now the name of a 
small village near Cambridge. The flrst well-authenticated 
fact relating tcflts history is the burning of it by the Danes 
in 871, and it is again mentioned as destroyed by the same 
enemies in 1010. While the isle of Ely was held against 
William the Conqueror by tlie English nobility, that monarch 
built a castle at Cambridge— Grose says in the first year of 
his reign; Ordoricus Vitalis says in 1068. That the town 
had risen to considerable importance at the time the Domes- 
day Survey was formed, is evident from the description of 
it m that record. In 1088 Cambridge shared the fate of the 
county in being laid waste with fire and sword in the cause 
of liobert Curihose, To compensate the impoverishment 
of the townsmen in this calamity. King Henry I. exempted 
them from the jurisdiction of the sheriff, upon condition of 
their paying 101 silver marks annually into the exchequer, 
which reritrnad till that lime been paid by the sbeiitF. It 
appears, nevertheless, that in' the succeeding reign tbo bur- 
gesses gave the sum of 300 marks of silver and one mark 
of gold for a confirmation of this privilege. 

In 1174. a tire happened at Cambridge which, among 
other extensile damages, injured most of the parish 
churches, destroyed that of the Holy Trinity. King 
John, in year of his reign, in consideration of 250 

marks, granted the townsmen of Cambridge the same pri- 
vileges a^iho king 8 free and demesne burgesses. In the 
follawlng^^r he granted them a mercatorial gild, with ex- 
tensive i^mleges ; and in 1207 the liberty of being governed 
by a pro^t, to be chosen annually by themselves. The 
ft^le of their government was afterwards altered by King 
Horiry III. to that of a mayor and four bailiffs. 
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iMot long kftor thii event, in 1388, the*lng hA & 
pqrlianient at Cambridge. Nothing remai'kabje ocewrin 
the history of COIxAridge for the next two centuries, exott|i 
a royal visit from King Henry VII. in, 1505, and the 
storation of their diarter to the burgesses by Henry ,VliL 
with abridged privileges, by which they were rendered tnore 
subordinate to the university than they hud been undet 
their former charter. Upbn the flrst symptoms of an ap^ 
preaching way ;^ween King Charles I. ana bii^Jiarliament 
the universitm||^mbridge domonstrated their loyalty ; hut,, ' 
in 1643 CromwSfi, who had twice represent the borough#^ 
took p(»so8sion of the town fbr the par1iamm^.dnd put in 
a garrison of 1000 men. In the month of August, 1645, / 
the king appeared with his army before it, but wc have op y 
account of any siege or assault upon the town t hor does> 
anything occur which connects it with the civil ^^0*7 of i 
the country from that to the present time. ' ^ ^ 

The corporation,' till the passing of th<r hito JWofitripsid 
Reform Act, consisted of a mayor, twelve ald#meh/tweiity-» 
four commoii'councihrken, four bailiffs, a hij^ stewited, re- 
corder, town-clerk, and other officers. The govemiilg body 
now consists of a mayor, ton aldermen, md thirty councillors. 

The mayor upon entering into office takes an oath to maiu- 
tain the privilt*ges, liberties, and custom* of the University. 

When the Survey of Domesday was taken, tho .l^n 
Cambridge contained 373 masurto or messuages, of which 47 
were in ruins, and 27 had been destroyed for the purpose of 
building the castle. In 137 7 the number of persons in 
Cambridge charged to a poll-tax (from which the clergy, 
children under fourteen years of age, and paupers were ex- 
empted) was 1722. In 1749 the number of houses win 
1792. of which 156 were inns and public-houses; the num- 
ber of inhabitants 6131. In 1801 the number of inliajtt- 
tanU, exclusive of the university, was 9276 i and in JSTl, 
10,294. The population, including the university, in 1821, 
was 14,142; and in 1831, 20,917. Although the town was 
so much smaller when the Domesday Survey was taken, it; ^ 
was then divided into ten wards ; the subsequent division^^ 
was into four, but under tho Municipal Reform Act ,U ha«* ' 
been divided into five wards. 

The parishes are fourteen in number ; — All Saints, St. 
Andrew tho Great, Si. Andrew the J-ess or Barnwell, SL . 
Benot, St. Butolphi St. Clement, St. Edward, St. Giles ana 
St. Peter united, St. Mary tho Great, St. Mary the ;> 

St. Michael, St. Sepulchre, and Trinity ; besides which there , 



at Oxbridge on the ICth Sept., 1216, 
fore his dei|ih# On his departure he in- 
whM Fulco de Brent, but it 
in by bailniti; apd after the king^s 
hel^t OeRihridflo between the barons 
un. In 1249 we have the first notice of 
^een the townsmen of Cambridge and 
le university. Subsequent dismskn^ 




mund. None of these are handsome buildings. Se- 
pulchre’s church is one of the few churches in England that 
has a round tower. It was built in imitation of the chusrfx 
of tlie holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

The town of Cambridge has sent members to parliament 
from tho earliest period of our parliamentary records, and it 
still sends two members. No alteratijm was made in tho 
boundaries of the borough under the MctI^kvI Reform Act. 

Of tho public buildings of Cambridg«®b ctt.slle, which is 
said to have been erected on the site ona Danish fortress, 
has been already mentioned. It was suffered to go to decay 
at least as early as tho reign of Henry IV. All that re- 
mains of the antient buildings is the gate-house. A county- 
gaol has since been, erected close to it, from a convenient 
and extensive plan of John Howard. Tho shire-hall, in 
which the assizes and quarter-sessions for tho county are 
held, was built in 1747. The town-hall, belonging to the 
corporation, was built in 1 782 ; opposite to which is a con^ 
duit, erected in 1614 by Thomas Hobson the carrier, who 
left lands for its repair. 

Among the religious foundations antiently e;zisting% 
Cambridge not connected in their origin with the university^ 
were, the house of Austin Canons, founded in 1092, ori- 
ginally placed in or near the church pf Jt. Giles; the Be* 
nedioune nunnery of St. Rliadegond^ forming a part of 
JeSus College, founded in 1130;;"jli^ v w Friars ^Fran- 
ciscans, founded soon after 12}4^ the B&mlemito iwars in 
1257 1 the Friaw de 8nooo^258 the Dominican or Blitf\ 
Friars# founded kefore liwl the house of Brethren of St. 
Mary, in tbo oLAJlSaints, 3 Edward I. ; the ^siin 

Frism# founds #1 oi i^ar the Fishmarket, called Eage» 
h& ibout 1290} the i/t^ite Friars, brought from Now^** 
hem i|t 1291 } tha^iftertiiaSl Canons, established aVout the 
tl«i H^tage of St. Annq^^nd 
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Hospital of St. Magtklen feu; lepers at Stour* 
IbpHidiifc^^ ..> 

A tail* wa« at Cambridge from very antiept times in 
Rogation. We<ikl It was recognized and confirmed in u 
charter of the ‘2nd of King John. Another, at the festival 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mur>', wus granted by King 
Ifeniy VL to ibo nuns of St. Rhndegund in 143S. In the 
Little St. Andrew or Barnwell are held Midsummer 
'Toir and Stonrbrifigo Fair, which arc annually proclaimed 
by the principal ofilrors of the university ||||| tnuch solem- 
nity ; the former vvas held for a fortnignf on a common 
Called Midsummer Green ; the latter, supposed to be of 
Vory great antiquity, is proclaimed on the IBtlr of Septein- 
^ ber, and used to continue for three weeks. The duration 
of both fairs has been considerably shortened. Cutnbridge 
market, which has been held from time immemorial on 
turd ay, is a great mart for corn and butter. Brawn and 
Stilton (*,heci»e aro also considerable articles of trade. 

By means of locks the Cum U now navigable up to Cam- 
bridge*' and by it the town is supplied with coals, &,c. 
through Lynn, where the Ouse enters the sea. 

(Gough's edit. ofTEhmden’s Bntnnma ; JjVsona’s Mas^na 
for Cambridgeshire ; and Merewclher and 8te- 
phons’b History of Barou fr?is and Municipal Corporations, 
3 vofil. 8vo. London, lf<3o.) 

' CAMBRim^lK, UNIVERSITY OF. The first esta- 
blishiucnt of this university is involved in much obscurity. 
Although some writers have carried hack its origin to a 
more rcinoto d^»tc, it seems probable that CamhrMgo first 
became a scot of learning in the 7th ceniui^; when, as 
Beflo {Hist, AVvV., lib. iii. c, 18.d informs us, Sigoheit, king 
of the KustAngle.s, with the advice of Felix the bit»hop, 
ij^itutcd within his kingdom a school for learning, in 
fSfflation of what ho Inul seen in France: this school is 
presumed to have been fixed at (Cambridge. It is ctM-tuin 
that from ti \evy early time (hunhri<lgo was tho re.-^ulence 
of numerous sludenls, wlio at first lived in apartments 
hir€Kl of (he tow million, and aftervMirds lU inns m* hotels, 
where tlu‘y formed a comtnuniiv under a principal, at 
their own i hiirg’i*. Some •«ay that Edward the Elder, wdien 
he repaired the ravages of tlm Danes at Ciunbiidgo, L*rcc.ted 
bulls for students, and appointed professors ; others mum 
tain that u regular system o( acadeuncul odueation was not 
introduced till the year 1109, when the abbot of Croyland 
buVfiig sent some hiarned iironks, well verHcd in pliilosoplit 
-far\4 other seioncos, to his manor of (btienharn, they re- 
paired lo the neighbouring town of Cambridge, whither a 
great ntflhbcr ofl*cholarH lloekod to their letlureH. which 
they arranged after the manner of the University of Orleans. 

The first charter known to have been granted to Cam- 
bridge as a university is that of the 15th Henry 111., wliicli 
(yrunls the privilege of appointing certain persons, called 
texors, to regulate the rout of loilgings for the students, 
which had been raised to an exorbitant height by the towns- 
men : this was uimosl fifty years before the Coundation of 
Leter’huuse, the ^rst endowed (Ojlluge. In 1333 King 
Edward III. grii^led tho u^i^cl•slty some important . pri- 
vileges. Those distinguished favours caused the towns- 
meu to be mure than o\er jealous of tho authority of tho 
unuersity . uud their discontentR, as already noticed m the 
accovint of ibe town, at length broke tortU into open violence 
in the ^.ucceeding reign, when, omboldcned by the tempo- 
rary .surcfs.s of Wat T)Ici' and his associates, lliey seized, 
and destroyed the university charters. 

fu 1430. Fo|>e Martin V. determined, from the testimony 
of anticnt evidences, that the university was excluhively pos- 
«( 3 Kse<l of all ecclcbiastical and spiritual jurisdiction over its 
own scholars. 

'^uecn Fhzabelh, in tbe third year of her reign, granted 
oxU^isivu cdiarter to this university; and by lui act 
ol parlmtiient, ) 3 KU/. 29 (for the incorporation of both 
the Englmh universities), tbiaand aU preceding grauls weec 
Qonfirmed, and the univentily of Cambridge was declared to 
ba iniMiKirated by'^ie name of the Chancellor, Moaters, aod 
Scholl^ The office of Chaneellor, as chief maiiriatmteof ' 
the university, bad exi>*ted fcom a very early ibite : Hi 
only aimual till when Bieh^ Ftsboi^^was ebaaenobaur 
oeLlor for life: at' J>tr«scnt tho umco is bioanisdi tenable 
ibr sueb a length time beyond two years as the^ 
oonsent of tho uni varsity mayjdlo\^% The other ^nnfi\pikX 
ofiicers are, the High StewM; t^e Vioe-ebanceUeik a 
Commissary, who bol^iB a epurt of roi^rd foe all privileged 
peraona under the degree of m 



Assdkson ta ihii m iw 

Proctors, ivIlViijBpliiiimi it eiid 

presence the p^lie ofthe utaivafsity, a Ighiurbrn, at IRegis- 
trary, two Taxors, who regulate the ekatmue the 

assize of broad, and inspect tile weights ipild ^^ure», two 
Moderators, who superintend the Merrisea ^he 
and the examinations for degrees in Arts, two BpriwSktt'Sy 
who regulate the business of the congregMions* Pro- 
proctors, threo Bsqutre-bedels, and sense infork^ ] 

The following are the colleges of this univm-^^^ 
dates of their respective foundations i— -Peter*! 

Clare Hall, 1326 ; Pembroke College, 1343 ; 4 

Caius, 1348; Trinity Halk 1350 ; Coiyus Chrisi^b 
1351 { King's, 1441 ; Queen's, 1446 ; Cathariitp 1 . 
Jc8U8, 1496; ChrisFs, 1505; Sk John's, 151) fv^Sgdab 
1519; Trinity, 1546; Bmmanuel, 1584 ; Sussex, 
1598; Downing, 1800. [Rkter-Housk, 8&o.] ^ 

The other public buildings befonging to the univei^ity 
are the senate-house, the library and schools, the botanie 
garden, the Pitt press, and the obser\*atory. The sonkte- 
hoase, an edifico of the Corinthian order, was erected in 
1722, from a design of Sir James Burrell. The sehools 
were erected in 1443, at tho expense of tho university, 
assisted by liberal benefactions. The botanie gardon occu- 
pies Ihreo or four acres : the ground, with a largo and 
antient edifico, formerly belonged to the A ugustini^ Friars ; 
it was purchased by the late Dr. Richard Welker, vice- 
master of Trinity college, for 1600/. The old sebo^s still 
remain, and belong to the Jaeksonian professDiUr for ilto 
time being; and a new building has been ere<);.ed'for tho 
use of tho lecturers in chemistry, botany, and anatomy. 
The Pitt press, or printing-house, was begun in 1831 nnd 
fim.shed in 1833. Tho observatory waa ereetod between 
1822 and 18‘24, after tlio designs of Mr. J. C. Mekd, at nii 
expense of upwards of 18.1 16/. 

The infirmary, calfod Addenbrooke’s Hospital, w^as origi- 
nally founded under tho will of Dr. John Addonbrooke, tho 
building of which Avus begun in 1753, but upon us com- 
pletion in 1766, the funds being found insutficient for its 
support, an act of purhament passed to make Tt a general 
hospital. It has been since supfiorted by ’voluntary con- 
tiibulions. Tho budding was considerably enlarged a fow 
}car.s auo, iiiuler a benuest of Mix BowUdl. 

Richard Vi!>courit Fitzwillium, who died in 1816, be- 
queathod to the university his collection of books, ]iaintings^, 
diawing?^, 8tc, with tho interest of lOO.UUO/. South Sea. 
atiriuitjos for the erection and endowment of a museum. 
Tins collection, culled tho Fitzwilliam Museum, is at pre- 
sent placed ill ihc old free-school behind Corpus Christi 
college. Another museum, consisting cldetiy of a collection 
of ]>u*tures, w*as bequeathed to tho university by tho late 
Mr. Mesman : tliey aro for tho present suspended in an 
apart mcul at tho Pitt press. 

Each college is a lay certiorate body, bound by its owr 
statute!!..; but the members of each college are idso subject 
to tho general laws of the tfhiversity. The present upi- 
voisit> statutes were given by Queen Elizabeth in the 12th 
5 car of her reign, and are the foundation upon which all 
new laws are framed. Each of the seventeen colleges fur- 
nishes members both for the executive a^d legis1ati\e 
branch of uni\erdity government. The [dace^ qf assembly 
IS the senate-house. AU persons who. are ma$4|girs of 
or doctors in one of ilio three faculties, viz, dmrtity, the 
civil law, or physic, having their names upon college 
boards, holding any university office, or being t in 

the town of Cambralgc, have votes in this aateqabj^- The 
senate is di\ided into two houses, denomimtet the Re- 
gent and tho Non-Regent House: the former comisring 
of the doctors of loss than two and the, M. A/s under five 
years standing ; the latter, of the M, A/b a 
The doctors of more than two year s staiu’i*' 
boLUio ul plea.Hure. There is akie asCOuncU f 
chosen annually oa the Hlth ef Qcfohcr» ^ 
versitv grace or proposi/uoain^t h<teppro| 
introduced to the. The mmui r 

oliiinceUor» & docitos u^eaehof the men' 
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Bfew tm% «w B|i s| |p p1ivei^e each 
aheot ^ source is be- 

Heved ecan^ly 0 Mjeoetl per annum. The funds are 
menaged by lbf;;?rice-«lMiheellor< or by ipeciac trustees ; 
andipe aOi^nia areexumitted eahually by three auditors 
apj^ted by’^the senate. 

The oubl^ professors of the utiirersity are paid from 

H \; some frbtn Ihe unirersity chest, others 
f% gtMrnment, or fVom estates left for that 
are the lody Margaret's Proibsaor of Dial* 
ts PtUfeSBorS of Divinity, Civil Law, Physic, 
!^reelt; two ProfbsfiOrs of Arabic, one of 
dm Lo^t Almoner's Reader ; the Lucasian 
atbehiatics: Professors of Casuistry; Che- 
mistfy^ ;^Bxp#>imental Philosophy; Anatomy; Modem 
History; Botany; Geology; Astronomy; the Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity ; Natural and Experimental Piiiloso- 
phy ; the Downing Proi’essors of the Laws of England, and 
of Medicine ; the Professors of Mineralogy, Political Eco- 
nomy, and Music ; besides which there are various endoa^ed 
Tiectwreshtps. The Cambridge Philosophical Society was 
ostabbsll^d in 1S19, and incorporated by a Royal Charter 
dated August, 1832. It includes most of the resident 
graduates of the university. 

The privilege of aSndlng two representatives to parlia- 
ment was conferred upon the university by chttrter, m the 
1st of|[acno3 1. The right of election is vested in the mem- 
bers of the senate. In number about 1900. The vice-chan- 
ce 11 or, 4s the returning oflicer. 

(Gough’s edit, of Camden's Britannia; LySona’s Magna 
Britunima^ ut supra ; Dyer’s Huiary of thtt Univer^nty and 
€oUt^ge 9 of Cambridge ; and the Cambridge Unirpr$ity 
Calendar ; to which "^last work the reader is referred for 
more particiil|ir information on the existing state of the 
university, its scholarHhips, degrees, prizes, ficc.) 

CAMBRIDGE, a town in Middlesex county, in the State 
of Massachusetts, about three miles W.N.W. of Boston, 
with which it is connected by the west Boston bridge and 
canal bridge across Charles River. 

When founded by the New England settlers, this place 
received the name of New Town, but after the establishment 
of Harvaid College the name was changed to that which it 
now bears, in compliment to the English University of Cam- 
bridge. The pbpulation of the town, according to the cen- 
sus of 1620, was 3295 : in 1830 it had increased to 0071. 

Harvard College, now styled Harvard University, was 
founded in 1636 with funds, to a very limited amount, ad- 
vanced by the province; it was incorporated in 1638, and in 
the same year received a bequest of about 800/. from the 
Rev. John "Hansard, on which account the institution was 
named Harvard College, Its endowments liave since been 
greatly increased by donations from the public funds of the 
State, and by many private contribution h, so that it has be- 
come the" most richly-endowed place of education in the 
United States, Its propertyfticoonling to the treasurer’s re- 
port in October, Id9t2, amounted to 395,689 dollai*s : its annual 
income during the same year was 40,962 ; and the expendi- 
ture 41,054 dollars. Rather more than one-half of the in- 
come was derived from paymenU made by the students. 

The university comprises the collegiate department, and 
the departi^ents of divinity, law, and medicine. It contains 
fohr ballj^ each tbur stories in height, which are set apart 
for the^C<lomttioda(ion of the under-graduates. There 
are besmes two halls, containing the library, cabinet of 
mmeraKyChkp^, and varioqs other public rooms ; a divi- 
nity ball* k law hilt, ahd other buildings. The medical 
hail belonging to the university is situated in Boston. The 
number of under-grMuate^ in 1633 was 212 ; of theological 
stn^ta^J^bf law students, 50 ; and of medical students, 
62--^mnw|g|li^tber iti siudeufe. The whole number of 
afemhi tne^P^mpunted to 5M3^twI^m 2265 wePe living. 
The aWe 40, Volume^ : 36,500 are in 

the E<3neyal JBBuy ; 3(ki0 are in the iW librai^ ; looo in 
the^ in th^heolbgical libifajy. The medi- 

cel library, aitS^loOoniain 40hO volumes, is in Rostoii.. TheTe 
isftlao a to the students, whiOh Obx^Oms 

institution presses vfdMetO’ehett^^ 

ahda seven acres of land. 
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sit|fi hoard overseers, composed of thirty ele^ 

methbefe, in addition to the governor, the lieufenadi^^ 
v^or, the members of the Stale Counciljmd Senate, and 
tbe s{)eak^ of the House of Representatives, all of whom 
are members of tho boaitl of overseers ex qffleio. The teach^ 
ing body consists of the president, 21 profegsors, ,2 tutors^ 
and various assistants. The immediate gm^ernment is in the 
bandn of the president, part of the profeasors, and the tul#b; 

The first printing oxecufed In British America was pc#t 
formed at Camtedge in 1632; With an apparatus^ sent irom 
England in tnr^coding year by tho Rev, d. Glover, a dU-i 
Bcnling minister. The first thing printed WAS * The Free- 
man's Oath the second was ati almanaio. The first book ‘ 
that issued from tbe Gumbridge press Was a version of the - 
'“Psalms in metre, printed in 1640, In 1663 an edition df 
the Bible* translated into tho Indiar\ language, wA^ printed. 
Cambridge was for ihtriy-ftvc years the only plaice in NeV^ 
England in which » printing Was carried on, in 1834 the 
town had five monthly au%,two quarterly Uterj^y jpurnnls. 

The town contained, ih 1833, throe joint stookp^ hanks, 
with capitals amounting in the aggremitc to 400,002 dollars. 

CAMBRIDGE MANU>SCRIPl|| [BkvjVs Manu- 
script.] 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county of England, 
lying between 52'’ i' and 52" 45' N. lat., and 0^ 3Uj2. and 

1 5' or O'’ 16' \V. long. It is of an irregular oblong form, 
having its greatest length about 51 miles, measured N. by 
W. and S. by E. from Tyd St. Giles, near Wisbcaoh, to 
Castle Camps, near Linton ; and its gi'catcst breadth 32 
miles, frtjrn Gamlingay, near the border of Betlfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire, to Ashley, near Newmarket. It is 
boutideil on the N. by Lineal ushiro ; on the E. by Norfolk 
and Suffolk ; on tho S. by Ilerlfordshiro and Essex: and 
on the W. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Ndnn- 
Fimptonshire. Cambridge, the county town, is 48 or 49 
miles in a direct line N. by E. from liomlon, or 504 miles by 
the road through Ware, Buntingtbrd, and Koyston, or 56 
miles by Epping, Stanstoad, NewpOrt.mnd Groat Chester- ’ 
ford. The superficial nieasurcmont of tho county is 584,480 
acres, ot 857 square miles ; and the population in 1831 was 
143,955, or .alwut 168 to a square mile. 

Surface, Hydrogru^diy^ and Communications, — The 
W'hole northern part of the county and a considerable paH 
of the centre arc comprohonded in tho vast tract of fen- 
and known as the Bedford Levtd. Tho inclosurcs in 
this part are chietly formed bv ditches, and the country * 
firesorils few trees except pollard willows. The towns and 
tillages are on spots which rise above life gcnotiil level of 
til© fens, and tho cliurches crowning these slight elevations 
may bo distinguished at a considerable distance. To these 
insulated eminences the designation of ey (island) appears 
to have been applied ; and hence Thorn-ey, Whittlos-oy, 
Rams-ey (Huntingdonshire), and other places, derive part 
of their name. Tho designation of ‘the Isle of Ely’ was 
at first rcHtrieted to tlio insulated eminence on which Ely 
stands, though it has now a much 'extended aignif- 

cation. The southern part of the couniy gently-rising 
hills, with some wood in the parts bordering on Suffolk, 
but little in other places. The Gogmagog hills, S.E. of 
Cambridge, are tho highest in the county. Coach and 
Horses lull, or Orwcl hiU, S.W. of Cambridge, is about .302 
feet above tho level of the sea; and Madingley hill, W. of 
that town, 238 feet. 

Tho chief rivers of the county are the None and the 
Ouso, with its tributaries, the Cam, Lark, 8tc. 

Tho Neuo has only tho lower part of its course in this 
county, the border of which it touches just below Peterbo- 
rough, where it is divided, and flows in three channels. 
One arm, under the name of Catswater and tho SMro 
Dt'am, winds to the N.E., and forms the boundary between 
Caro bridgoid} ire on the one hand and Northamptonshire and 
Uncolnshire on the other. Another arm, under the names of 
Whittlesey Dyke*** and the Creek (or the Old Ncne 
River) passes to the E. by Whittlesey ^d March, Md jom^ 
the Onse at Salter's l*odc Sluice. Tb^wrd arm ^ortoa’a 
LAa^> proceeds in a tolerably direct line B.N.K. to Wis- 
beach, end from thenoe^ N. into the Wash. Tlio Shire 
Drain joins this jiS&t at ij£a outfeU. ^ The natural channel of 
tho river can now hardly be distinguished, so much has Gie 
Iriver become connected with the irnroense system of artiftQhd 
distinage and navigation iRHed 6n in thin part of the eoinfalry. 

• $rw« dykt b A Winn the very 
ileiest R«Uatey«miid Usg Mereti wbioh this em ti the KSOer^wseed. 
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Th^ Ouse first jWimi this comity WoW St «tt4 
N.E. to the HeriiSitijjfe Bluice, ^indinp Huntiug^i)- 
tehire from Camiridgeshire. At Hermitage Sluice the riyefr, 
in its natural c%tse» turns to the S.E., and again gradually 
to the N.E., reealviflg the river Cam. It then passes ttw 
city of Ely, below which it is joined by the I^rk. From 
, jMg itlttctioU of the Lark it flows N.E. for a few miles, re* 
Little Ouse from Thetford and Bran^n ; at 
It it leaves Cambridgeshire and enters Norfolk, 

{ which county it flows northward till it enters the 
^ Wi^lThelow Lynn. The original course dftlle Ouse below 
Litileport. near the junction of the Lark, is supposed to have 
been very different from the present course. From Her- 
mitage Sluice a navigable cut, called the Now Bedford River, 
runs N.E. in a direct line across Cambridgeshire into Nor-^j 
folk, after entering which it joins the Ouse at Denver 
Sluice, where the Old None River also joins the Ouse. The 
natural channel between Hermitage and Denver Sluice is 
now orily navigable, or at leasli^ only used for navigation, 
so fur US is requisite for the "Navigation of its tributary 
streams, the Cam and the Lark. A canal from Wisbeach 
to the Old Nene connects the navigation of the Neno 
and the Ouse. 

The measurements of these rivers are about as follows t — 
None, 1st arm (Calwater and Shire Drain), to its outfall, 
about 48 to 30 miles ; 2nd arm (Old Neno), to its junction 
with Iho Ouse, about 28 miles, of which 23 arc in (Jam- 
bridgoshire or on the border ; 3rd arm, or Morton’s Learn 
rind Wisbeach River, from Standgroiind Sluice to Wis- 
beueb, 19 miles; from Wisbeach to the Wash, r, miles; 
Nqpe Outfall, through the sands of the Wash, 8 miles (0 J 
cut and a further channel of J J miles worked by the river 
itself) : total, 33 miles. Ouse, on the border of the county 
tdJ^ermituge Sluice near Bluntishara, 5 miles; to junction 
o^Cam, 12; to Ely, 3 ; to junction of Lark, 3 ; to junction 
of Little Ouse, along the border of the county, 7 : 
total, in or upon the border of Cambridgeshire, 30 miles. 
The remainder of course of the river is us follows : — ^lo 
the junction of Ihe^Jew Bedford River at Denver Sluice, 
C to 7 miles ; to Lynn, 15 ; to the outfall, 3 : total, 21 or 25 
miles. The length of the New Bedford River between 
Hermitage and Denver Sluices is 21 miles, of which aljout 
15 are in Cambridgeshire : the length of the natural chan- 
nel of the Ouso between the same points is 31 or 32 miles. 

Tile Cam, or Granta, is formed by the junction of several 
small streams which rise in Essex, the principal one of them 
between Saffron Walden and Dunniow. This flows N. to 
Audlcy ^nd, near Saffron Walden, and thence by Great 
and Little Chesterford, Duxford, Whlttlcsford, Groat and 
Little Shelford, and Granchester, to Cambridge, receiving 
the Linton, from the town of Linton, above the Shelfords, 
and the Rhce and Bourn from the S.W. and W., above 
Granchester. From Cambridge, where the navigation 
commences, the Cam runs N.N.E, and falls into the Ouse 
aboujt 3 miles above Ely : length, above Cambridge, about 
2d miles, of which half are in this county ; from Cambridge 
to the junction ^vith the Ouso, 15 miles. 

The Lark, navigable as far as Bury St, Edmunds, pro- 
perly belongs to Suffolk, It separates that county from 
Cnmbridge-5hiro for about 7 miles before its junction with 
iho Ouse : and the Kcnnet brook, a feeder of the Lark, 
^ forms ibo boundary between these two counties about 7 
fencs Vefore it falls into the Lark. 

The canals of these counties are not numerous, except 
those connected with the fon district, the principal of which 
have been already noticed. [Bedford Level.] There is a 
canal from the neighbourhood of Bamscy, Huntingdonshire, 
c^leA the Forty Foot, or VciTnuiden’s Drain, to the Old Bed- 
River, which ia a cut now scarcely used for navigation, 
parallel to the New Bedford River. There are navigable 
tots from the Ouse to Soham and Recho; and a canal run- 
ning nearly N. and S. (the London and Cambridge Junc- 
tion Candl) connecting the Cam below Cambridge with the 
StpliUkt BishppStortfprd) and the Leg, and ultimately with 
^ branch from this c^al at Great 
SneHbrfftb between Royston dud Huntingdo^i. 

The ehlef T0adj those from London to Yorlc imd 
Rdinbtiirtfh (the "North Road), to Norwich by Kew^^ 
xuarkdL and to Cambri^; flnm Cambridge to Hunting* 
doiu Newmarket, and'Xynn; and from the Great 
Road by Bli. IVes to ^ 

The Great North county. at Ruystbb;^ 

muei from towr^Vnh#ip^etim^1^ In a dhrectiou abont N. by 


W., without dnUva 

Huntingdonshibk^mi^n#fl^ 53 . The 

road from Londo<ftpCnmbridg4jds^ turmoff 

from the Great North Road liS^fStoyateMiked rune N.Ei to 
Cambridge »abDitt 13 miles. Another ifism $o Cambridge, 
branching off from the Great North Rokd- a*’3^ake«)^a,i4n 
Herts, enters Cambridgeshire near^ Fulmeri^tir Font 
and unites with the road through Koyston at Htfwk^ton, 
about 5 miles short of Canrbridge^ r > ' 

Tho Norwich and Newmarket Road enteil»iiShb^»OOub4gr 
just beyond the village of Great Chesterford, slhgut 
from London, and runs N.E. to Newmarket,.? 
quits the county to enter Suffblk about 5 miles 
market and 66 friim Ijondotu A third roadJIgf 
branches off from this road just before it dnuR, the 
and runs N. by W. about lOJ miles. ^ ' V ' 

The road from Cambridge to Huntingdon to^N.W. 
about 154 miles, of which about 10 are in CambTOgeshire ; 
for the last mile it coincides with the Great NwUi Road, 
which meets it at Godmanchester. Tho road from Cam- 
bridge to Newmarket runs E. by N. 13 miles, uniting with 
the Norwich and Newmarket Road about 2 miles fimn the 
latter town. The road from Cambridge to Lynn , nips N. 
by E. through Ely, and quits the county at LUtleport 
Bridge, 22 miles from Cambridge. 

The N. part of the county is traversed by a rood which 
branches off from the high North Road just where 'ibis 
leaves Cambridgeshire to enter Huntingdonshire, and run- 
ning N.N.E. through St, Ives, re-ontors Cambridgesbif© at 
Chatteris Ferry, 70 miles from London, and ruite SI miles 
through March to Wisbeach, iVom whence it rtififfl farther 
N. into Lincolnshire, to Holbeach, Spalding, and Boi^ton. 

A road runs from Cambridge over the (^ogmaghg .Hills 
to Linton, and thence into Suffolk and Essex to l^yerhill, 
Halsted, and Colchester ; and there are two tuvnpikb-roads 
from Ely, one to Soham in the direction of Newmarket and 
Bury St. Edmunds, and one to Chatteris, where it meets 
the road from St. Ives to Wisbeach, 

Geological character . — The south and south-easterd parts 
of the county arc occupied by part of the great chalk fotma- 
tion which extends, within tho limits of Cambrklgeshire, 
from Newmarket heath to Royston: it forms the masa of 
the Gogmagog hills, S.E.of Cambridge, and of the Royston 
downs, which arc connected with the l/Uloti and DunstoVdo 
downs (Bedfordshire), and by them with tho Cjiiliern hills 
(Bucks.), There arc also in Cambridgeshire two masses 
of this chalk detached from Uie principal mass, — the Coach 
and Horses hill, near Orwel, S.W. of Cambridge, and 
Madinglcy hill, W. of Cambridge. The clialk of Cam- 
bridgeshire consists of two varieties, the upper containing 
an abundance of the common black flint, and the lower or 
gr €7 chalk, which contains little or none. The upper is 
found in the S.E. part of the county : the lower chalk forms 
the principal hills, and occupies the N.W. part of the Ohalk 
range. The chalk is furrowed tmnsvcrsely by tho de- 
pression through which tho London and Catubr^&e canal 
passes, and which separates the Gogmagog hills from the 
Royston downs. The district N.E. and E. of Cambridge is 
tho most level chalk district in England ; its flatness alone 
gives importance to the otherwise inconsidcralde eminences 
of the Gogmagog hills. The chalk district of Cambridge- 
shire dips gently to llie S.E. - u 

The diluvial beds Of loam, mixed with fri^itgmeittX of chalk, 
which overspread the upper part of the basin of Iho Stour 
in Essex and Suffolk, covering the chalk, exteiad a sWt 
distance into the adjacent parts of Cambridgeshire^ 

The chalk rests upon a blue clay, called in county 
gait, which is considered as a variety of the chalk-tiamtd 
formation that crops out from beneath the north-western 
boundary of the chalk. This formation oocu jjifcji greater 
extent of surface than it usually does, 
boundary of Huntingdonshire and BedfordsHM^als thiek- 
ness is variable, averaging perhaps 200 Or 4 W^t. It is 
nearly impervious to w^a'ter, ► v 

this county the two jtiilN^entionod,'^^ 
which undmtes the ^t. tfses to the tor^ce. It frnws Ex- 
cellent garden groufld. Throu^out the untold this 
formation of mineraBae^ woto ; 

when dry tfigy E tffd jwwdEri but ^hen' tnelst 
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^ t ^toimd Eiy^ which rose out of tUo marshes, and was 

iUTtQonii^ hy thora ; but the application of tho name l^as 
much extended, 53^ marshes S- of the Old Ouse. 
' . Wickeo# and R©oh«,^are not included in the 

^re. iJie^^The soil of this county is extremely 
_p3isting"(rf clay, loam, and chalky both in the 
»nft. Although there are some poor com- 
;(lhe* the greater part of the land ia fertile, 
10 8pbt| called white land, which have chalky eubfoiU, 
greiLh^s of wheat and beans are raised. The Burwell 
wheafiP^ great request for seed in many parts of Eng- 
land, and the cheeses of Cottenham indicate consider- 
able idohnoss in the pastures. The climate in the up- 
lands is mild and healthy, but in the fens, especially 
thofo which have not been thoroughly drained, agues and 
feV0>S. prevail when the water has evaporated and left tlie 
land.imahalf dry state. When the land is quite flooded 
the air is less impregnated ^ith unhealthy effluvia. In 
proportion as the fens are drained and the land is cultivated, 
tbe^;idr becomes more healthy. 

, : upland district is sufliciently varied to afford good 

sltu^opa fur residences; but until the beginning of this 
ceatqry^jL very small proportion of the land was inclosed. 
Above ^iree -fourths of the surface was occupied by com- 
mon^, common-fields, heaths, and fens. Of these many 
have^jll^en inclosed within the last thirty years ; and in the 
cour§e^)f time the whole face of the country will be much 
improved by the growth of trees and hedgc-row's. There 
are few counties where so many inclosiircs have taken 
plape^ndor special acts of Parliament. The villages w'oro 
mostly situated in hollows, betw^eon gontlo elevations, where 
th0 »oil was natuially most fcitile, and being Rcaltercd 
through an open country, with their small inclosurcs and 
oi^hurfls, presented insulated green spote, winch formed a 
strmig contrast with the surrounding open fields entirely 
dofelitute of trees. The fen district is a <h;ad flat intersected 
with ditches, canals, and sluggish streams. The soil con- 
fiiata of mud mixed with decayed and half- decay t?d vege- 
table matter. When the superfluous water has been le- 
moved, a soft spongy surface is lefi., wliiob is much impro\ed 
by burning. Jlie ashes thus produced by being mixed with 
the soil greatly enrich it, and the most luxuriant crops 
are obtained without any other preparation. When a 
judicious rotation is adopted, and the ground is not too much 
exhausted to be restored by proper manures, this land, which 
is reclaimed from a state of comparative unproductiveness, 
becomes very aluable, But the temptation of immediate 
profit fsequeutly induces the farmer to raise exhausting 
crops tirotn itt as long as they will grow without fresh ma- 
nuring, by wduch means the sod is so impoverished, and its 
slapls* so reduced, that subsequent tillage or manuring can- 
not recruit it for a very long time. 

The first operation on a newly-inclosed fen, when it has 
been drained, is tu pare the surface, on which coarse grass 
and sedge^ro growing in a matted state. The sods areiiut 
abmit three iu^^s in thickness and of various lengths and 
breadths, by means of a paring plough. This is a sharp in- 
strument drawn by two liorses, which cuts horizontally under 
tho siuface, and is guided by two handles like a plough. 
The 8(Sg being set on edge ^odry partially arc then arranged 
in the form of asmall kjiln with proper air-vents, and lighted 
by means of brushVwood or straw. As soon as they begin 
to flai 
breal 

time ^4 
inas8,,whi^ 
immmy 
>r rape, 


sods are added, and the fiirt is prevented from 
t by immediately covering witli a sod every 
^ hioh tho $nu)ke^ issues strongly. In a short 
i quantity qf sods^^ redupod to a carbonised 
when cool, iasbreod over the ground. This is 
^iqughed inisnu tho lapd isoown with cole-seed 
?>bM?h -an abundant crop is invariably produced. 


_ , . herbage. The Und left in, graii «• 

l9iig,g«; thei grsaais good. As soon as it begins to declipe 
ia, qualify py iproduoa,. it is ploughed uftjspd sown wi§i 
Datvr^or iaagaia pared amt burnt as /ptf most 

common practice however, whmr the soil U very i^h, is to 
taka crops of cple-saed, wj»eat, barley, and oats, and not, 
sow grass aeeds till after several nrops have beep bbtail^ 
taking core howaver to h^ep 4he land cloan. Tb 
newl^ rained fena ia vary loose* und requires to 
pressed after the seed is spwjau This ia sometitaas ^lone j ^ 
men Iresulingi the ground with their feel;, or bX 
sheep oyer it; but tluj land-presser {AnAWait litANp, VfJ^^ii., 
p« 226} is particularly adapted to this puippse*;' It not bnty 
consolidates the land, but forms drills the reijeptipn of 
the seed. The grosses usually sown with the last ,crpp of 
barley or oats are, of rye- grass two bushels apd^ of white 
clover ten pounds. Whore the land is Gultlvated Wit); care 
the use of rape* cake as manure is common. It haB ihe^^d-* 
vantage of being readil v bmUght from adistanoh; 1 0,00 cakes 
weigh about a ton, and a# sufficient for three acr^. The 
rape-cake is ground to a powder, wluch is drilled y^lth the 
seed by a machine. It ensures a cro||^f corn on land which 
has been exhausted, and in this way rPis a matter of simple 
calculation whether it repays the expense* But the most 
advantageous mode of using it is tp^ow it with cole or tur- 
nip-seed, and to feed off tho crop with sheep; permanent 
improvement of tho soil is thus produced, and the land is 
recruited for several crops. 

Besides corn and hay, the fens, where they have not been 
brought into cultivation, produce turf for fuel, and reeds und 
sedges for thatching and lighting fires. An acre of ground 
will produce 300,000 turves, 5000 of which arc considered 1o 
be equal to forty bushels of coals. The price varies from 6^. 
to 104?. per thousand, according to the situation and |iqi* 
parutive price of coals. Osier beds are likewise ^rmeff 
some places, and give a good return. 

In the uplands towa^s Hertfordshire and Suffolk, the 

three-field syslom, 


fer fallow is rcj 


land was formerly cultivated on the 
and there are still farms where a sut 
ucceeded by wheat or barley, and that by oats, with the oc- 
casional introduction of clover or beans. But whor^ a better 
system has been adopted after the indosuro of the common 
fields, turnips form the foundation of the course on all lands 
which arc sufliciently dry to allow sheep to be penned on 
them. On some stiff clays, cabbages have been introduced, 
and cultivated to some extent. The large red cabbage is 
preferred by many to the drum-head, because it is not so 
haUo to bo attacked by caterpillars. They manure tlie land 
for this crop with tisenty or thirty good loads of farm^yard 
dung per ucro, and find tho produce very valuable for cattle 
and sheep in winter. In the rich white land, wheat and 
beans are sown alternately, as long as the land is clean : 
and if the boans arc drilled and well hoed, and the land 
moderately manured for this crop, this simple and profitable 
rotation may go on lor a considerable time. 

By the introduction of sainfoin on some of the thint^nlky 
.ands, a soil naturally very unproductive now supports a 
great quantity of cattle and sheep, and also bears good crops 
of corn after having been some years in grass* 

There is a great portion of the stiff heavy lands in Cam- 
bridgoshiro, indej»cndently of the fens, which would be greatly 
jenefitted by judicious surface-draining. By this meatus,^ 
nany soils now too wet to boar turnips, or to allow heatf 
cattle to bo depastured upon them in spring or autymn, 
would become ary and sound ; and the water being carried 
off by the drains, would not stagnate belpw the surface ami 
keep the ground in a soff^state, equally prejudicial to the 
growth of all plants not usually found in marshes, and to 
the cattle and sheep depastured on them. A convertible 
husbandry might then be introduced, the expenses of culti- 
vation much diminished, and the produce greatly increased. 

The fairs in Cambridgeshire are not so numerous^ as in 
many other counties* Tlte principal cattle- fa im are in the 
Isle of Ely. Cambridge fair begin?* June 24th, and lasts a 
week. Ely; Holy Thursday, and 2911)- ten ; 

Holy !|’hnr»day^ and September 30th,^iMarcl), Jm of E^ ; 


The^eole is fed off, with sheep, the land ploogh^i ouoe^ and Jffoi^ay before \Vhlt-jSunday, and Whit-Monday. 
oatMm.Jsqvn* produof astonishing crops* t'his U«i bt^ April 2Bth. Sturbftch fair begins September 18th, 

»deA iyrVflteaX som^ps by crop of qats, aud 14 ^ It ooce one of; the gr^test trading 

in which scedSi W m Eoglpd: it is now greatly fatoi off Tborney, 

u v: vi' „ ^ . L'.:. l^U of Ely, July 1st, 
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LHvisims, town»i diviiions pf CaJmbtidgpshire 

bavo untlPrpone littk cbimgp since the Domesday survey. 
We subjoin a the present huiidj-cfU, giving aJ«o their 

situation in tho^^TOTlnty, and tlieir antient names. 

Wisb^ach, Witchford, Ely, occupy the nortliem half of 
Jbe couniry^, and eonespond to tlio two autient hundreds 
W Ejy. fUploe (E.)^!^taplehoii. Clievoley (E.l— Chave- 
(S.E.)-Radelblie. Chilford (S.E.)-4;ildc. 
littlesford (S.)— Wilelesfold. Tnplow 
'Arminglord (S.W.) — Krningford. 8tow, or l^ne 
ISAV.)-* Stou- Pupworth (W.) - Pepeword. North 
(central) — Norostou. Chesterton ( central) --“Cestre- 
tones! Wothcrly (central) — AVederlai. Fiendish (central) 

Flamindio, or Flarnidinc. Stainc (central)— J^tanes. 

The county itself is called in Doinesda) Grciilebrige-?ciro. 
In Hint survey the town of (Jamhridgo is toxerl as a hutulrcd, 

Pcsides the county town, Cajubridge i^un the Cnm,po]nt- 
lation in JS31, 2P,t)17), this county has one cuv, J']ly(on the 
old Ouse, population in 1 83 1 , lour market towns, 

Wisbeacli (on the Neno, popuInfRn in 1831, 72.33), March 
(on Ibo old river None* t»opiilation in 1831, 5J17), Thorncy 
(popubtion in 183l,v21b''>'>)» »nd l^inten (on the Linton, a 
small stream flowing into the (^un, population m 1831, 
J|G78). Several other pbu'cs tbrmerly hiid markets : of those 
the market at Soluuu (j)ojHilation, in 1831, 3(iG7) has been 
disused about 130 years; that at Whittlesey (popiilalion in 
183 1, 6019) not more than 30: tlw^so seem to have he(3n 
holh held hy presenption- Fur (Jamhralge, Ely, March, and 
Wisbcach, wc refer to their respective articles. Tl\e other 
towns, with Sulunn and Wliitllesej, we shall itiUici her: . 

New’inarket is chiefly iu Sufiblk, and Hoystan chielly 
in Iferta. 

Tliorncy is a small town (in Wilchford lumdred, .39 
from Cambridge) on a slight eminence rising out 
of the midst of the fens. Hero was niiiienlly a monastery 
or li(‘riuitagc, said lo Inivo been founthid h) iSaJfeUlph. first 
abbyt of Medeshamstod or Pc'tcvboruugh ; and bore, in 
the year 870, werc^^prior and several anchorites. The 
monastpfy was callcu Ancang, hut the spot on which it 
stood had the name of Tliorn-ey, from the thickets with 
wbicdi it abounded. ‘ThuriKMC propter condcnsit«ttem du- 
morum vocata* (^ul. Mehuesb. (/n ^esfis in 

Dugdalc's Monnfitiran, Tn 972. this cstabli>]imout, which 
had been destroyed by the Danes, vvas votouuded hy 
ICthelvsokl, bishop of Winchester, for Benedictine monks. 
Its revenue, at the time of the Domesday Survey, appears 
to haVG arisen from rents, amounting lo .32/. I5v„ nnd 
from tlio profits of some lishenes and meres in Iluntmg- 
donshirc. William of Malmesbury (c||«&lod above), who 
lived iu the reign of Henry 11., speaks entbusiasiically of 
the natural beauty of the situation and of the holiness of 
the inhabitants r he speaks w itli rapture of the trees, apple 
orchards, and vineyards. Tlio abbot wais mitred. The 
revenues, .at the suppression, were .008/. i2v. 7)f/. gioss 
(SpeeJs), or 411/. i2.v. Hr/, clear (Dugdulc). The posses- 
sions and site wore granted to the then carl of Bedford, 
whose heir, llio pre.sont duke of Bedford, is pioprietor of the 
whole pari.sh and lord of llic manor. Then* was also an 
hospital for poor persons under the governmeritof tlic abbey. 

A part of the conventual ehureli, rebuilt in 1085 and 
1 125, is ycl standing, and servos as (lie parish eUureli. 

purr 'vhich remains is the luive of the, church ; the 
l^Gs lA.ue l>oen destroyed, and the arolios, five in number, 
waUtfil up. The west end is a fine specimen of architecture, 
though in a very mixed style, being Hanked with Norman 
square turrets, crowned with oc(|jigonal perpendicular lops; 
the doorway ba.s deep mouldings and niches ; and the 
of this front has an imposing apiHrarnneo, 

Xhorney has a small weekly market, on Tuesday, chielly 
for butcher's meat; and three unmial fairs, two of them 
much frequonted for the sale of horses and cattle. Popu- 
lation, in l|^t 2055. ehiefl) agricultural. The living is a 
donative* e^mnpt fl*om episci>pal jurisdiction, nnd in the gift 
of the duke of Bedford ; income, in 1831, 220/. There is a 
school-ho|t$e, built by. an ancestor of the duke of !3edford, 
who allows the master 2!)/, per annum : the duke also sup- 
ports ten or twelve ^hor families iu eome almshouses^ which* 
have no permanent ilirtowment. A colony of French g.nd 
Walloon refugees wer6 settled be^ about the middle of Ahe 
^seventeenth century, and emploVeil by the then earl ^ 
Beilford in draining thO fens. refugees haW 

in the churcbyirdi, and many of the inliabitantS^jS® 
descended from tbemi^ , 
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Linton, in Chilfbrdliundred^ It 
a small town pleasantly situaiedi'' Th^ 
pally low and covered with thatch ; a 
There is a small market-house of mean 
spacious church. There were formerl)^ two iPeUgi<hl$ houses 
in this parish ; one an alien prior Asubordin 
of ^t. Jacutus de Insula, in Bretagne : 

Barham) a prio^’ of Crossed or Crouched frfi 
Welnetham, in Suffolk, which was itself subor^ 
house of this order in 1-ondon, The former ^ 
in the time of Henry VJ ., and its pos^J 
fthe master and fellows of Pembroko J 
There arc some remains of Iho conventual? 

Barham incorporal od into Barh,im Hal), a country 
iho master of Pembroke Hall for the time being'S^^jT’” 

Linton lias a weekly market, at which there is a good 
trade in corn; and two annual fairs, one a grout sheep 
fair. Population, in 1831, 1078; about one-third of the 
adult males arc engaged in agriculture. Tlio living Js U 
vicarage, in the dioceso and archdeaconry of Ely, in the gift ^ 
off ho liishop of Ely ; annual value, 204/. 

Soham is in the hundred of Slaploe, 5A mile.s from Ely, 
on the road from that city to Bury St. Edmunds. It is a 
large, irregular place, with a spa^-ious cross church, having 
a tov\er ut the W'cst end. St. Felix, the first bishop of the 
East Anglos, is said to have foumled a monastery lipro, and 
to have placed here (obout a.d, 630) the episcopal seo, after* 
wards ri'inovod to Dunwicb. The monks of this convent 
were ma.ssaered by the Danes in 870, and tho bishop's 
bou.se and tho church burnt. Before the draining of the 
fens, there was a large more at Solium. , 

A good deal of cbeeso is made about Soham sitn’dsr to 
the SUllon cheese. The population, in 1831, was 3667, 
chielly agricultural. There is a navigable cut from the 
river Ouse to Sohum. Tho living is a vicarage (with the 
curacy of Barwu) attached), in tho arclulcocimry of Sud- 
bury and diocese of Norwich. The annual value is 1642/i; 
it is in the gift of Pembroke Hall, C'ambridge. Tlrere is a 
largo cliarit) -school and several almshouses, with very «mall 
eiidiiwmonU. Although, on the authority oC Messrs. Lysons, 
wo ha\e stated that tho market is discontinued, some au- 
thorities speak of a market now held weekly on Saturday. 
There is an annual fair. 

'Whittlesey, in Witchford hundred, is 34 miles from Cate'* 
bridge. It consists of two parishes (Whittlesey St. Mary 
.and Whilllesoy St. Andrew), and has two churches, but the 
respective bounds of tho parishes arc not known, and there 
IS only one panichial register. Tho livings arc in distinct 
patronage, and for some time were commonly hold by Ihlf 
same person ; at jircsent there is a vicar to each. St, 
Andrew’s church is the largest; St. Mary’s church has a 
very fine towfu* and spire, 

Ti:o market has been discontinued about 50 yeat^K The 
poptil Uion, in 1 831, was 6019, chiefly agricultural. There 
IS <tn ivnnunl fair, 

Thcfo arc two endowed charity-schools at Whittlesey, 
and some almshousen, the latter supported by iho paribh. 
At Kldcriuill m the parish is a ruined chapel. Whittlesey 
Mere IS a largo piece of water in Hunlingdonsbirei S.W. of 
thc^illage. It yields abundance of ILh. The livings of 
St. Mary and Si. Andrew tvro vicarages in tho diocese of 
Ely, exempt from visitation, and in the gift respeotivoly of 
the carl of M^aldegravc and of the erowm. (See QlfiHcal 
Guide, London, 1836.) The value of St. Mary is 222/., and 
that of St, Andrew 62/. per annum. 

Dh'inms for Ecclesiastical and Le^al Purposes. —The 
county is, for tho most part* in the diocese of foW 

parishes, which oriji^ally formetl part of tho 9H||fem of 
the East Angles, while the rest of Cambridgeshi^HPbnged 
to Mercia, are in that of Norwich, and one is a'^PI&uIiar of 
the diocese of Rochester. There are 165 parisltee*h^t some 
of these are, fbr ecdesiaetical purposes, united#:^l^’ #everal 
have dependent chanelries. Of the 165 parishei 62 are 
rectories, 81 vicarageik22 ewaeit^s or donatives. Thosie pa- 
rishes of tho 4ioee«e o( Ely which are in the Imndrede of 
Ely, Wisbooehv Witehfoid are mostly exempkftotti 
episcopal Juri^etien ; tM are in tho archdeaconry 

of Ely^, (he ohiy iWide^nrir ih - this see. , 

The Bfy haa consiAefc^le eivu jurisdietiott, and 

Il'Custos RWfifluni of the district anbjoct t^in^ which it 
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lipoids fission of pleas above 404'. under 
f^r^m the mshop, and a session of oyer And 
'^of delivery by virtue of a commission from 
tlMi lting; d chief bailiff, who exercwcs llie same functions 
in the Isle as sheriff does in u county ; a deputy bailiff, 
^ongigiij apd subomiftate otKcoi-s. The sprinjjc assizes 
nd the April and October sessions are held at 
nrntir assises and the other sossioiiH at Wis- 
inhabitants of the Isle arc exempt from paying 
b^ty ifiil^ind serving on county jiiricB, 

,c^ is in the Norfolk circuit. The 
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the raiukintbf a Homan camp at Groat Shelford^iiear Cam 
bridge; and a Homan embankment, conn acted with the 
^orks <br drainiiig'the fens, extends sotn^jjpiles from Elmo 
to Tyd St. Giles near Wisberticli, 

Thei’o arc some very remarkablo antiont in tins 

county * as the Oevirs Ditch near NowmarHoii ruumV* 
N.W. and S.K. for about four or 0ve rpilcs^ and 
the^^indmi Roud; Fleamdyke, running paralhj^ 
a diwunce of six miles; a third near Bourn Bi 
far from l.inton ; and a fourtli (slighter work) ndavj^ 
mire, nearly in the sumo direction as the first two^ 
DcmPs Ditch, the liugest probably, and the' most pof#ct. 
consists td‘ a deep ditch and an elevated Vallum, having u 
slope of 5‘2 ftxU on' the S.W. side, W'horo the ditch is, ami 26 
/arter-sessions aro held at Cambridge. TluHt feel on the N.K- aide; (ho whole of iho works are about 
II throe memberrt to ynirliamcriL (one having 100 feet in bieudtb. 

" ' ■ ' ’ In the wars between the Saxons and Dilnes this county 

suffered severely. Abou|^.n. 870 Cambridge Was burnt 



A by the Uetbrm Act), the borough of Cambridge 
university of Cambridge two. Cambridge is 
the chief place of county election, and the ]>olbng siauoiis 
are Cambridge. Ely, Newmarket, Royston, Wisbeach, and 
WhittloNcy. Tli 0 niimlK?r of voters, by the registruiion of 
,1^3^, was 3683, exclusive of th© Isle of Ely, which bus 
301^;': total 6710. 

Hf story and Antiquities . — In the most remote period of 
Britisli hiKtojy Cainbridgcsiiiro ap^iears to Imvc been inha- 
bited by the Iconi, a |>ower(‘ul nation, whose territory com- 
prehimdod also the counties of Noifolk afld Siitlolk, hut 
GdinbridgC'^hire docs not appear to ha\e been the scone of 
any reiptirkablo event in llicir history. In the Roman di- 
vintotv’of the island this county was included in Flavia Coe* 

8ariensr!<, 

Several British and Roman roads crossed tin's county. 

Ikcrmhl and Erniino Slieois are supposed to bo llniish. 

Ikcucld or Icknicbl Street crosses the county from the 
nLMghfeoiirho<jd of Newmarket to the neighbourhood of 
Royatoti. For a eonsirloruble part of this distance it nins 
pat^lbl to the road from Newmarket to London and a little 
to thojelit of It. Just before it readies the border of Essex 
it bends to Iho right, and runs W., just within the boundary 
of the ccrunty, to Roislon : fiom whence il gradually turns to 
tbfe S.W. and runs towards Baldock (Herts). This aiitient 
, road tgis been iri some parts so far obliterated by the plough as 
rMt-trfho easily traccuible, in other parts the tnui ks of its eour.se 
are ovident. Erniino Siri'ct entered the county at Ro\slon, 
and ran to the left of llie proseiit turnpike-road to Caxloo 
and Godmancbesler niuir ll iintingclon. A Roman road in 
the same direcliuii kept nearly in the line of the present 
lUrnpike-road. Tlie great Roman road (Via Devana) which 
connected the coiouios of Caraulodunuru (Colchester or 
Maldon) and Deva (Chester) passed tliroiigb Cambridgn- 
^lire, entering' Ibo county from Wiibcrsfield, near Havoi*' 

8iU in Suffolk, and ])rocccding witn httlo deviation from a 
straight line to Cambridge, wdierc it is supposed the Romans 
had a bridge, and from thence nearly in the line of the pre- 
sent turnpike-road to Godmanebesfor near Huntingdon. 

AlioLhdr road entering near J.iltleport crossed the county 
through the fens near Ely to ("auibndge, and from thence 
towards Sandy or Salndy.ui Be<lfurdsbire, and Fenny Stiat- 
ford, in Bucks. Another road may bo unperfeotly traced run- 
ning near Newmarket and Sobum through the fens to Ely ; 
and Sir W. Dugdale mentions one across the fens from 
the neigihhourhood of Dowiihatn (Norfolk) to Whilllcsey 
and Petorborough (Northamptonshire) ; and it has been 
oonjfCtureHl that a branch from this led by Elmo and Wis- 
boach into Lincolnshire. Cambridge is considered to have 
been iv Roman station, probably the Camhuricum of the 
Itineraries, called by B^chard of Cirencester a colony, 
though the distam;^s given in the Itineraries of Anbminus 
and Richard do by no meana suit, but these liave been pro- 
bably ^Mm^ed. Roman uhtiquitiee of xarioue kinds have 
been iMpra at CamUridgOi SoDum, phAe, near Wisbcach, 
and 

The^^lPlulaT camp of 
HilU, ArbiJity in the parish 
WiHtogh^>on tlie edge i 

lOund tlifee %iWs of Bourn and Camps Pasties, are probably 

of British origin. There ii a considerable round mound 'the aeme time the barons took Cambridge Castle, and th». 


.u. 

by file Danish invaders monastcrich of Ely, Sohain, 

andThoniey were destrowl, and Ibcn* inmates slaugUiertd, 
The first attack of the barbarians on the isle of Ely was ro- 
piilbcd, but the second was successful many of the Saxcm 
nobles who had taken riduye there with their effects bccaino 
the prey of the invaders. In 67 6, in the rcigu ofAHVeiii 
tlu' larger portion of the Danish army was posted at Cam- 
bridge, which bad been rtdnnU, In t)2l an aiuly formed of 
ihuse Dane.s settled in East AiiLiba by Alfred, surrendered 
at Caimbridgo to Edwunl the Elder. In 10 lU Cambridge 
W'a.H again bund by the Danes, wlio W'cre ravaging ibe 
country under their king Sveiii, 

When AVilliain the (.k>m|neror invaded England, the most 
obstinate rc'»isiT'in< c whudi he oxpencnccd was in the Isle 
of Ely. Hcrcw’fud Ic Wake, son of iaaifric, lord of Brunn© 
(Boitrne?) in Lmcolnslurc. bad been banished in 
for his violent temper, and having signalized his Milour in 
foioign pfl*ftft, w^as in Flanders when the hut tie of Hastings 
was .fought in 1066. Hearing that Ins paternaUiii- 
hcrdancc had bei^ given to a N ormt||^ and his ipoihor ill 
u.sed, In; returned to England, and commenced Iwistihtn^s 
again.st the usurpers of his patrimony. The isK of Ely w'aa 
Ins central station, and he binli on it a woodtm casilte which 
long retained his name. William surrounded the island 
with lus llect and army, attempting to make a passage 
through (lie fens by solid roads in some parts and bridges 
in others; and cither awed by the superstition of the tunes, 
or wishing to make il suhsorvieiit. to his inten stR, he got a 
wMteh to march at tUo bend of his army and try the effect of 
her iiieaniulions agautst Hereward. The Anglo-Suxon, no 
way daunted, set ffrii to the rcedn and other vegetation of 
the fens, and the witch and the troops who ibllowed her 
perished m the thuncs. The actions of Horewurd became the 
theme of popular songs, and the Conqueror's own socretaiy, 
Ingulphus, has penned his oulogiuin. During his warfuie 
against tin* Noi mans his camp was the refuge of the friends of 
Saxon independence : Morcareail of Northumbria, SjUgand 
atchbishop of Canterbury, Ellgwiii bishop of Du v him, 
and others, ropairud to him. The defence of the Is)o 
lasted till 1071, and the Conqueror penetrated at last only 
by virtue of a compact, with the monks of Ely, whose lauds 
beyond the island he had seized. Here ward, unhuVnlucil, 
contrived to make his peace with the king, obtained th^, 
restoralJoti of liis inheritance, and died quietly in his bed-^ 5 ® 
In the civil wars of Stephen and the Empress Maud, mi 
bishop' of Ely, who siqiported tho Kilter, built a wiideu 
castle at Ely, and fortilied the castle of Aldreth (in Had- 
denham parish), which applies to have commanded one of 
the upproot'hes to the Isle. The king atta(;kod the Isle ^)id 
took the easlle of Aldreth, but il was afterwords retakbu 
(ttbimt the year 1142) by the bishop. The Iiile afterwardt^ 
fiiffered much from tho ravages ot war, and from famine 
and pi'siilence, the consequence of these hostilities. In tlio 


civil war between John and hi* barou» tho iite vvas twice 

'f 1 1.: - 



.Dkhtbridge Gnstle, like Sffbury hilh les® • thhi 
dittoes t^ound it may be Roman. ' V from iiUjf 


man remains fbund t 
wards oooupied the 




W^tingham 

cupied and sttengihened'Vith new works bjf^Wdliaiii 
Conqtmxr iMni m besieged the Isle There 


king march! ngi^n to Camhridgoshir© d»d, as Hobnshod cx- 
iL • hurt eikohghp? but mi the kmg'i* retreat ihe^^ 
recovered the Ely except one castle, probably 



at Ely. In tho 
tign or Henry III. 


Jes which marked tho closo of 
Tsle was o^n the scene 


[gn _ ^ . 

test. It was taken and fortiflei by tho hiwpous, who rayi 


■t 



VJ 






m 


the took and plundered Catnbridj^. The ^|le 

w«ft retaken by the son, afterwards Kd^ayd 

1266 folio wSi^y ears . 

In the^ivil war of Chiirlcs I; the county of Cambridge was 
one of tb^e associated for the supjwrt of the parliament : the 
khiff had no visiblo party in it, and not one fixed post. The 
ufniyey|ity was indeed loyal, and the heads of it voted their 
melted down for tlie kin^^'s use. In 16 13 tijpm- 
poasossioji of Cambridge, and the earl of ™an- 
being sent down, expelled the most eminent loyalists 
University: in 1G45 Cromwell was again sent to 
gecimfe the Isle of Ely, When the king was seized by 
Cornet Joyce in 1647 tlie parliamentary army was at Kennct, 
in this county, near Newmarket; but the king was con- 
veyed 1^ Cromwell's order to Childerley, near Cambridge, 
where Cromwell and Fairfax visited him. On the iith of 
June in the same year the king w^ua removed to Newmarked. 

Of baronial castles this count^has scarcely any remains : 
there is a gateway of Cambrid^^IjMstle, and there aro some 
remains of a castle in Cheveley park and at Burwell, both 
near Newmarket ; and earthworks, marking the site of 
castles, at Ely, Bourn (between Cambridge and Pottoii in 
Bedfordshire), and Castle Camps, near Linton. Some old 
6htreiichments at Swavesey near St. Ives, called the Castle, 
arc probably the remains of a mansion-house. Of Wisbcach 
Castle and Bassingboum Castle, near Royston, there are 
no remains. 

At Downham in the Islo of Ely are some remains of an 
antient palace of the bishops of Ely, and there are some ohl 
manor-houses, or remains of manor-houses, in ddfvjient 
places. 


The prindipii,ji,,lipnastio 
besides those at (w 

which see those artiipi. or tlwmhic|er 
article), were Anglesey Priory OF ^stimySiSS^^ Bottis- 

ham, between Cambridge and Neknna|:K^ (Ihmual value, 
149/. 18^. 6d. gross; 124/. 19 j. clear); 'Denoy^ Abbey, pa 
the edge of the fens for Nuns Minoresses' ' yidiw, 

218/. Os, \d. gross; 172/. 8^. Sd. |lyar); afd SfclbnjJa/, a 
house of the Knights Hospitallets ft Wendy, no 
(annual value, 17A/. 4^. 6a. gross ; 171/. 4s, 6^ 
these there are few remains ; none that call for^l 

Of antient ecclesiastical edifices the lUost stti 
Cambridge and Ely, and Thorney and Whitfl 
there are various others, parts of which wiln _ 
phttention of the student of Gotliic architecture ~ 
Ma^na Iirita7if2ia ; 'Beauties of lin^lartd and, w; 
Conybeare and Phillips's Geoloffy of England and^^^les ; 
Arrowsmith'h Map ; and Gvoenough’s Oeolop[icnP^map of 
England and H ales ; Turner's and Mackintosh's Histories 
of England ; Thierry. Hist, de la ConquHe de I Angleterre 
par les Normands ; Rickman on Gothic Architecture, <J*c.) 

BtatisUcs, — Population. Cambridgeshire is almostMen- 
lircly an agricultural county, ranking the sixth in ^ that 
respect in England. Of 35,715 males 20 years of ago and 
upwards residing within the county in 1831, it was Ibitnd 
that 19,385 wore engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
only 39 were employed in manufactures or m making 
machinery. 

The ibllowing summary of the population as it existed in 
May, 1831, shows the number of inhabitants and their occu- 
pations in each hundred of the county. 
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Armingford . 
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22 

1,038 

345 

202 

3,817 

3,722 

7,539 
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Chesterton . • 

741 

898 

5 

19 

561 

241 
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2,143 

2,025 

4,168 
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Cheveley 
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643 

3 

16 
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Chilfoi-d , . . . 
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14 
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Fiendish 
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Isle of Ely, 
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26,712 

■#1 

30.210 

161 

634 

I 

16,003 

8,213 

5,904 

72,031 

71,924 

143,955 

3.5,715 


The population of Cambridgeshire at each of the enu- 
merations made in Hus century was ; — 




Feniultts. 

Total. 

Ine. per Cetii 

laoi 

• 44,061 

42,265 

86,346 


Idll 

^ 50,756 

50,353 

101,109 

136 

1621 

r 60,301 

61,608 

121.909 

20*56 

1831 

72,031 

7h,924 

143,955 

18*0M 


Showing an increase between the first and last periods of, 
* .57,609 persons, or ^ore than 66 percent., which 9 per 
^<c6nt. beyond rate of increase throii^hoat 



The expenditure for the, same purpose in the yeor ending 
25th Mareh, 1834, was 96,497/. ; ana assuming that the 
population has increased at the same rate of j^n^ntaga as 
during the ten pt^eding years, the above elj^^ives ati 
average of 12s. 7d, w each inhabitant. Ail rW^waveroges 
ore above those for iHe whole of England and Wiles. 

The sum raised in this county ibr poorg^Mfe^ county 
rato, and other local purposes, iu the 
March, 1833, was U9|81f/. Um and was l«vf|i|^^n the 
various descriptions of' property as follows:— 

On land ^ - . • » ; ' • * £95, 397 5 

Dwelling-hoiiaes . • 22,760 ^ 

Mills, fact<ariee,"^o. "'*'’ 2 * * 1,233 5 

Manorial prol0iU> ttavigoHani «c. » , 426 2 


I 



tor;i 
Jw .m 





101,331 

2,646 

10,071 


12 

18 

7 


JE 120,049 17 


Ititfi of ptxiipterty Msessed for local purpos^es 

arc Qoi dMitif^vUed in^iO returns made up for the year 
' I 1034. amount levied i%that year 

r7^.i and the expenditure was aa follows ; — 

£. 

Nef of the poor ♦ . 96,497 

llaw, removal of paui>ers, &c. 3.427 

l^rposes « « • 18,662 



Total . £ 118,586 4 

A savu^of expense has tlierefore been effected for 1834 
in the soms expended for the relief of the poor of 4f per 
cent.. The other. item* are, however, beyond those of the 
precedinif year, and the whole amount of saving is therefore 
I'oduced to less than U percent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Cambridgeshire, as 
asoerfeined in 1829, was 15 ; the number of miles of roads 
under their charge was 278 ; the annual income arising 
from the tolls and parish composition was 17,341/.'; the an- 
nual expenditure 14,754/. 

The nownty expenditure for various purposes, exclusive 
of the veliefof the poor, was us follows in 1833 



has two saviagi-bank#} tliejjumber oC 
of deposits 20ih of mvemb^r, 
18^2, l^iPi and 1834 respectively were 

\ 1833, / 'm*. 

Number of depository 1681 1725 jf^ '19153 

Amount of d«|)osiU . £62,830 63^076, 86,225^, 

' The various sums placed in the savings-banks $n 4 
as undeV :-*• ‘ ' 


Above 


Editcation , — The followi; abstract is token frofn the par- 
liamentary inquiry on ication made id ihe session of 
1835: — 

^ f. , ~ , . S«hohl». Sflliokw. Toifcl. 

Infant Schools 

Number of infants at such schools, ages 
from 4 to 7 years : — sj 

Males , , . , 254 

Females ... 260 

Sex not specided lUO 


£ 

Di»()OftporN. 


ling 20 < 

864 ^ 


50 

640 


100 

^75 

18*836' 

150 

9,3 

10.788 

200 

01 

Z 0,365 

. 200 

11 

%711 


1,953 

66,225 


Gaols 


id roads leading to thorn 

£. 

s. 

d. 

0 

15 

0 

* ■ . . . 

of criminal trials at 
quarter-sessions 

106 

16 

0 

circuits * 

658 

14 

11 

of coroners , , 

67 

3 

6 

of militia 

11 

4 

8 

of county elections , 

236 

8 

2 

of sliiro halls , 

15 

13 

0 

incidental 

■3600 

17 

0 


704 


Thosum levied for county rate in 1833 was .3887/. 9«. 

^ The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
CanaU'idgoshivo, in the three septennial periods ending 
with 1620, 1827, and 1834, were 563, 964. and 1206 respec- 
tively, innking an average of 79 annually in iho first period, 
of 138 in the second, and of 172 in the last period. 

The n mil her of pf‘rsons tried at quartcr-HOssions in each 
of the yoai's 1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect to which any 
costs wore paid out of the county rales, was 44, 40, and 46, 
refi[jectively : of these were committed foi* — 


Felonies 

Misdemeanors 


was 51, 5^9,, and 47 ; of whom 
The niimiber convicted was 
,, acquitted 
Dicharged by proclamation 


1831, 

1832. 

1833. 

36 

31 

40 

8 

9 

5 

44 

40 

45 

i in each of tho 

same years 

33 

39 

30 

13 

14 

11 

5 

6 

6 


59 

47 


Daily Schools 550 

Number of children at such Schools, ages 
from 4 to 15 or I C years ; — 

Males .... 6094 

Females . . . 5688 

Sex not specified 2783 

iSchools 571 M,5G5 

Total of children under daily iitilk'uclion 15,269 

Sunday Schools 191 

Number of children at buch Schools, 
ages from 4 to 15 or 16 years : — 

Males 5204 

Females .... 5234 

Sex not sj>ecirjed 3613 

J4.051 

Taking the summary of ages obtained at the enumera- 
tion of the populalion in 1821 * a& the basis of an appioxi- 
muiion, and makiiw allowance for the increase uf popula- 
tion at the sumo ralSFys in tho 10 years preceding 1831, wo 
may assume as being near tho truth, iluit there are at pre- 
sent living in Cambridgeshire 46,966 persons between the 
ages of 2 and 15, and wo may fairly conclude that very few 
more than half the duhlrcn, certainly not two-thirds, between 
the ages of 2 and 15 in llie county , receive instruction ; 
sintjo a very largo number of the scholars attend both 11a ily 
and Sunday schools. Fiftc.en schools are both daily and 
Sunday ischooh, containing 1247 scholars, and there ato 
many others besides, in which ilio weekly scholars utteild 
the Sunday schools also, 


l>tM*rlpUoa of 
s«ti«wbi. 


Kj endowiDeT)!. H> f 

I ■Y’''’* S. h 

iaN. I 


Infant Srtiool 
iKiilv SiPlmoU 
SimtlayMchnolH 


:n 

ti*Ji 


Total,.. 76 3207 2U 1 14.47J 443 


senteno* 
1 year : 
discbai 
sentei 
franspoj 


At the otasijses and sessions in 1835, thero were 211 
persons in this county charged with crimcH ; out of winch 
number 24 were tried for offences against the person (15 of 
which were common assaults); 21 for offences against pro- 
perty committed with violence ; and 157 for offences against 
proi>erty committed without* violence: of the 9 remaining, 

5 vvere committed for^iot, 1 for an^n, 1 for maiming cattle, 

1 for uttering counterfeit coin, ana 1 for taking fish in in- 
closed Of those committed, l6d were convicted, and 

55 were od, or no biUs‘foutid ag^^ttbe^. Most of 
tho punii ^,jts Of the convicted were slight : 1 9 ware 
"'imprisonment for periotlk from 6 raonUis to^ 

" months or undci : 3 were fined and 1 waO. 

Mi itias. Of the remaining 54, nine were 
Lib, which sentancei ^era commuted to 
-ion or imprisonment ; tho rest of the offenders, 45, 

^’*^*1** to t ran spur tatm for various periods. 

Of me ol&ndars 1 94 were nitici and 1 7 - famidaa. 

Of thesa^TOi could road and write, 49 or4y^4l| , XUii^ty-seven hoarding 

could weuhot read -Iter writdf fthd tbb tUgrae of inKtrttoilAl|*J daily ^hool^ tn(;i 
of 1 cooW not be antcoHtuned. The proportion of the offeft aai 

UiirQ Were 


Malnfeuanrr of Schools, 


2 

ISO 


197> 1« 
‘VJl 

I3.«77| — 


344 


ih»iT(|i Hind pb.1^ 

s«.tiut4it. 


132 

ux»s 

l'»0 


‘ 1930 



The solmols established by Dissenters, included in the 
above, are : — 

Sc honk. flUmpkrs, 

1 ^3 


Infant Schools 
Dully Schools , 


290 


■343 


ton. u»^mpsTi7fdi™iT„T8r;.” liSSMsa*'? 


, , Siinday Schools 52 4475 

eatabhsdiod Bince th^ ye^f^^lS are : — 

Infant ^and other dteUy schools 24^ lion thi mug 6)53 scholars. 
Solwlay'filoliools-.. V .■ ,, 10.394 

‘ ' ^Included m the hum- 

derlft, 


No. 362, 


fTHE PENNY CYCLOPiEDIA.J 


LlKtlua of . 

B 



C^A M 


166 
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school in this coutiiy appears to he confined io Uio 
chUdron of juii-cnti* of tlm eslablighedchurch, or of anyothor 
partiind'Jir rolij^^ua denomitiatipri, such exclusion boing dis- 
claimed 111 alniuit eVery instanco, especially in schools esta- 
hhslied hy dlftscntcrs^ among whom are heire tnoludad 'Wes* 
ley an Mc*hodUU* 

Lending libraries of books are attached to 21 sehooli in 
ComWWgeshire. 

CAMBUSLANO. fLANAUKSIIIRE.] 

" CAlSlBUSNlmjAN. [Lanarkmhihr.] 

CAMBY'SES {KctfipvcTfjg)^ the second king of theMedos 
and Persiansp succeeded his father Cyrus n.c. 529. He led 
an army Ejiypt (b.c. 52j)» defeated the Egyptian 

king Rsaunncnitus in ii gieut hatile, and reduced Egypt to 
the form of Ji Persian province. The ruin of nnwiy of the 
monuments (d’ Eg>pt is attributed, and perl).iips to a certain 
cxu nl coricotly, to the fury of the barbarian nuaders and nt 
their king, who was mad. From Eg> pi Cbunlnses maichod 
southwar<ls against the Macrbbian Elluopiahs (A people 
whose geograpliical positivjn is hot cothtm), Iml his army, 
after suflTorihg severely in tlie desmt^, and being compelled 
to eat one anolher, returned to Thebes u ilh much diminished 
nunibeiJi. A deiaclimeut of tbc Persian iiriuy which wa* 
aent from Thebes against the Ammonium (Siwab) was lost 
in the dasort. After cimimiMiiiir numberless exliavaguncies 
in Egypt, nutting bi.s l)i other *Smcr<li.s to deuih, marrying 
his si'^ter, \>hich was ci niiaiy to the Peisiun custom, uiul 
then killing her b\ a U-ek dming her piegnaiiey, Cambyses 
died fn c 521) ol tn ncci.h nial wound from bi6 own svvowi 
at Ecbatanii* a t^a n of S’yna (not Ecbaiaiia the capital of 
Media). Ctesias says tbal Cainbyse.i died at Bub) loo. 

Compare wiih Herodotus Cm ), winch is the authority for 
what is here staled, tlie account ofCicsuis, Pcrsira, 

CAMDEN, ji post town of Kershaw couiii'v, in the Stale 
Of Sf mth Carolina, situated on the east side of the Watcree 
lliver, in :iC 20' N. bit., and >^0' 4 2MV. loiijf!?; about 30 
miles N.E, of Columbia, and 1 1 0 mdes N. by VV, of Charles- 
ton. in the same Stale. The town, wnieh is regulaily laid 
out, is favourably situated f r trade with tbc interior. The 
VVutcroe is luuigable up to Camden for boats of 70 tons. 

The immediate neighbourhood of tbi?. town was the scene 
of two battles in the war ol' Ameru^n Independence. The 
first was fought on the loth of August, between Lord 
CornwidlU and General Gates, winch tonuuiated in favour 
of tlio English, 'idle second engagement occurred in the 
month of April following', when Lord Rawdon sallied from 
the town and attacked the camp of the Americans under 
General Greene. The English general was not on this 
occasion sucecssTul, tind the town was iavacuated on the Dili 
of Mav following. 

CAMDEN, one of the most illuslriouis names in the whole 
catalogue of learned Englishmen. Ills falbev was a painter- 
fetainer, living ni the Old Bailey, ubere Camden was 
born on the ‘22nd of May, 1551. It is supposed that bin 
father died when bo was but ii clubl leaving little proxision 
foy him. It is certain that be was admitted iTito (dirisVs 
Hospital withib a ' ..y few >ears after Us cstablndu’ocnt. He 
Was afterwards in St. PuuPs School, und finafly remoVed 'to 
Oxford, where he appears t ) luixc studied in more than one 
college. IT* left the university in 1571, and became an 
umler-unv-H ' of Wes^tminster Sclund, the duties of which 
9 ituati<»h dlsicharg’t^<l at the time when he comjKised the 
woi'ks which have made his nonto so eminent. 

The most celebrated of these is that entitled ‘ Britannia," 
a suvxey of the BrUish isles, w-ritten in elogajit Latin. The 
first edU'oii of this work was published in 1586. Mttiy 
others appeared in his lifc-tinie with enlargements. A sin- 
gular fate has attended this book. A long succession of 
writers have made additions tn it, till Camden’s ‘ Britannia,' 
which as it came forth from him was hut a su>gle volume of 
no largo dimensions, l;as bcou swelled out in tliO ffucccsshtj 
EngUsh editions till at length it has become ttniT fblio 
volumes, though tho .work i*’ .-.till called his name. One 
effect of this has been to throw the original w’ork into the 
shade, and to occasion a xvrong appieiicnsion to prevail con- 
cerning it, as if it had been comiiosed for the use of the 
inhubitanls of Britain rather than for the infoftaation of 
leaincd foreigners, and as if a were not that succiiirland 
pel feet composition which does so much honour to the taste 
and judgment us well as to the loannug of the author. 

The lingli.'.h editions have th^ value as conlaminc wl^t 
)s at present the best general de^ription of the British isW 
But tht mattwif thu pm 'Ofimj 


Englwli Britannia, such 

porfoiltiod. Bfl^hnp Gibson cOih 

piTer« and editors ofihe princlj^lfingiUb 

Camden V^gan now to be looked unoii of the most 
distinguished scholars of his age, lie be^n to have an 
extensive correspond cnce with the lealrned both at home 
and abroad* much Of which has been preset t^ed ahd pub- 
lished. The prebend of Ufracembe was civen to hithy 
though ivlayman. He was tnad# head ^ 

minster Bclibol in 1592. and Ckrouciehx King‘^e|i^lrih4 
1397, without having passed through the inferiors c^^es ur 
herald or pursuivant. This xvas distasteful ^ te th# eld 
otHcers of Uie College of Arips, and led to what hk??® 
been to him harassing dissensions. ^ 

I'he remaimlor of his history is to be found ffr 
of his writings. 'Wc shall much upon them bri^n^‘^ His 
AnnaU of the feign of Kbaabeth is the next in celeb1'*ty to 
his BtiUimia, an admirable rUgest of the eventik of that 
reign, delivered in pure and elegant Jjatinity, He intendetl 
a simUar work on tiie reign of James* but of this only the 
heads were prepared. His folio volume of the works of 
some Of out old 1-01111 chroniclers was printed at FraiiUfin t 
itl Ififi.'l. li Imloiigs to the wt of Latin chroniclers on Eng- 
lish aifairs, and contains Asscr, WaUingham, Gira dus 
Cambrensis, and others. Among his minor works two only 
need be Tncnlionod, his ‘Remains concerning Britain,* pub- 
lished ill lfi04, a very amusing and instructive volume ; 
and a .small Oveek grammar for the use of Westminster 
Sclmol, w hioli w^iis first published in 1397. 

Canidcn reached the age of seventy* two. lie died On Iho 
0th November, 1023, at Chi&elhurst in Kent, and was in- 
terred in VVcbtminstcr Abbey, a great assemblage of tho 
learned and illustrious doing him honour at his funeral. 
A monument was erected to his memory which still re- 
mains. It has his bust with the leR hand resting on tho 
‘ Britannia.* 

He never married, and at his death left a good estate, the 
greater part of whicli he devotwl, a little before his death, to 
Ibuuding an historical lecture in the Lniveisity of Oxford, 
iioxv rallfHi the Camden Brofessorsliip of History. 

CAMDEN, CHARLES PRATT* EARL OF, vfas a 
younger son of Sir John Pratt* who was successively a puiKiio 
judge of the court of King's Bench and chief justice of that 
court, in the reign of George I. He w ais descended from a 
family of consideration in Devonshire, of which county 
Chief Juslice Pratt, his father, was a native. CharJek IVatt 
was born in liie year 1714. He went at an early a^« to 
Eton ; ami in 1731, liaviug obtained tho election to Kihg*s- 
Collego, Cambridge* hp removed to the university. Ho 
became u fellow, according to tho u.sual routine, in 1734; 
in the summer of 1738 be xvas called to tlie bur, and in tho 
following year took his muslor's degree. He made hi5 first 
entrance into the profession in tho courts of common law, 
and travelled the western circuit for several years m Uh little 
or no piractice. Conceiving his prospects of 8Ut■ee^» in the 
]>rofossi(*n of the law to he hopeless, lie at one tiu;w resolved 
to aKunlrin it and st'ek hit* fortune in the churcli. Henley, 
after waida Lord Chancellor Northington, who was at that 
time ill consrdiM’able practice on the western circuit, is said 
to have dissuaded him from the execution of this purpose, 
and tu have induced him to coiitirnuc in his course until hii 
turn for busuioss and advancement should arrive. He had 
tho good sense to follow this judicious advice, and shortly 
alXerwards his business began to incrcaKO. II is practice as 
a junior, however, appears never to have been considcmblc. 
His name appears oceaHionalty in the reports of cases of 
parochial Bctilcmonl from the western circuit ; and in 1732 
we find him emplo 3 ?€d as one of the counsel in defence of 
Owen, the bookseller, tii’ho had been prosecuted by ihe 
atiorney -general for publishing a libel U|xm the House of 
Commons (How^cirs State Trials, voL xvUi. p. jfeoif). In 
the following year hfe aUo appeared aa counset pri- 

soner in the trial of Timothy Murphy for forghiif k will, a 
ca.se which excited much attention at t^ tim^ iHowolEs 
State Trials, vol. xix. p. C9!3). But previoukl^, to bis ap- 
pointment us dttortiey-geheral, he hafd tnuch gehciriil 
practice in tlie courts cf V^^estn^inster-ball than sereral ad- 
vocates whool at a suhsetiuent period of hia life he Ic-ft far 
behind hint iti professional advancement. In tiio Oouri*ot)f 
the changt wministraBoii wliioli took place in Jutie, 
1757^ Sir Tt4iriley, the <>Rrly friend and advisor of 

Praft, ^ks promote froin tae elffloo of kttomoy-gi^pral to 

that of lord ^4 upoa oooa^ipoi of ihli Yaeantg^^ 



cam im cl M 


lord hoi iMnUtnitorary vivh Pmtt »t 

Kton, gre^t in ^itn, iuk^U^cd upon hU 

Uing ; and ho woh inmicaittialy af- 

terwa^a roigm^d to pi^dmnnt ronreaentativo of iha 
now abolUh^d borough of Downtop, in Wiltahiiu During 
tbd four y«i»r» that ho oontinuefl to be a megiber of tho 
Houite of Commons he 4hl not tahe any very aotive or dis- 
hed part in the debates. 

I^ssional busiheiis whiia was attorney^genoral 

i^ry extensivOf particularly in tins court of eliancory. 

pial eonduet aa ottoruoy- general appears to have 
l^oe^lg^ormly judicious and moderate. The only ea odlcio 
fur libel filed by him was instituted against Dr. 
his * Letter to the People of Knglaud;’ of 
whioj^W^rhb TooUe says (Howeirs State 7Vitt/«, vol. xx. 
p. 708} » that if ever there was an infamous libel against 
government surely it was that/ In his speech upon the 
trial of this inforrnatkm, Pratt declaa-d that ‘ he did not 
wish for (hu oonvuition of the defendant if any man in the 
world could entertain a doubt of his guilt.* Hi« langnuge 
and demeanour, us the otiieial advooute Ibr the pro<<ccntion 
on the trials of Dr. Hensoy for treason, and Earl Fiirrers 
for murder, were fair and teinponito; he contented himsolf 
with a simple statement of the facts, without attempting to 
inflame or aggravate the charge. It may he observed, how- 
ever, that in this respect he only followed Ibo example of 
his iiumediate predecessors; mode.ration and self-restraint 
ill thu conduct of government proseoulions had been eon- 
scier|}tously observed by the crown eulvocatos, — by Comers, 
Yorko, ami Murray, ever since tho revolution ; and It was 
clnetiy at a period previous to that event, and subsequently 
to Lord Camden's limo, that a practice prevailed loss con- 
sistent with humanity and good taste. 

The death of Chief Jiisiioe Willes, at the close of 1761, 
caused a vacancy on tliu bench of tho common pleas \ and 
this being pne of those judicial ofllccs of which by long 
usage tho attorney-gunpral for the time being is considered 
to have the refusal, it was accordingly offered lo Pratt, and 
accepted by him. 8oon ufier his elovation to the bencdi the 
great (j^uostion rospepting the legality of general warrants 
was raised, by the piococdings of government with relation 
to the celebrated John Wilkes. Lord Chief Juatico Pratt 
expressed his opinion against tho asserted power of tho 
secretary of stato to authorize nprests, or the seizure of 
p:ipiurii upon general warrants, with a greater degroo of 
warmth than was usual, or porhaps justifiable, in pro- 
nouncing a mere judicial decision : hut his energy on tliis 
occusipu was entirely in accordance with the prevailing 
feeling of the times, and produced for him a larger sliara of 
popular favour tnan had been possesse<l by any judge in 
England sipce the revolution. Addresses of tbankH were 
vi>icid to him by many of the principal towns, and several 
publw bodies prestmted him with the freedom of their re- 
spective corporations. Tlie city of London, in particular, 
placed his portrait in Guildhall, with an im^eription hi 
honour df the ‘ mamtaincr of Knghhh constilutioiittl liberty.’ 

When the RcH'Uiiiglnim adinini>trution eame into power, 
in the summer of 176.'^, Lord CUiief Justice Prutt was rai^^ed 
to the peerage by tlie title of Baron Camden, of Camden 
Plax:©, 111 Ihu county of Kent. lie did not however 
by any meniiB become an adherent of that ministry ; on 
the contrary, he made u vigorous oppoBdion to one of the 
first roeasuree introdueed by them in liue ensuing parha' 
ment, namely^ the resolution asserting the right of Great 
Biitam to impose laws upon tho American colonies in aU 
cases whatsoever t by wbi^i resolution, and an act to be 
founded upon it* tlie government pioposed to qualify the 
repeal of tho oUioxioiis stamp , aot ef tlm previous ses^ 
sioii. He also gave his decujie4 oppo>?ition to the docloi atiwy 
aot to ihe^isame e&o/si as ti«e resi^ttmts which afterwards 
SA^contpMi^d tlia ropuol of the stamp 

Wheiri I.>o?ci tL^'kiogham's eptiemerol administration 
broke up Jn July, 1706, Lord NoFUiin^tea. Wing retiiove4 
from of ehaneeiy, became preeidenl; ef the couneit $ 

and nipmjw o^urrenee of this vacancy, the seals were ^vea 
to Lb^^mden. / . ^ 

The daW of Grafton administration, eDmjpos^ ns H was 
of the most hotorojmn^us moterlaU, so ^elieauered an4 
»pe<9klad,^t-^ piaoe of joinery so erosaly and 

sicohy dove-tado^t^ aa Burko desenb^ it, Wntaihed 
itsttU the 0 lamei|i,taof ^dtsoolution ; and ita fail was law# 
probings of tW Hereof Commons rela^l 
to John Wuke»i and Iba meaiures respeeUng Atnerioai wMf 


of whwh hod sieited n violent fermentation in the publle 
mind. * Ppan the cq^ning of tho sdssicn of 1 770, Lord Cam. 
den declared in th© House “Of Lords Inr'^opptmiliDn to go- 
verument, and actually voted for Loid Chathaip^jf amoiid- 
moot to the ministeflal address. Such u declaration by 
ihu lord ohanCidW, aocompanied by on nnoqutvoeal 
hostility to the government, neoessarily led to )^is rkilmsyl 
from I he woolsack. , - ► 

Lord Camden's charaoter as a presiding judge ip tWao^ 
of chuncory is thm* described by a eontempoiary Writer,;-^ 

* Ho was blessed by naturo with a clear, persuasit^e, and 
satisfactory manner of conveying his Ideas. In the midst 
of ptditenoss and fociUty, ho kept up the true dignity of his 
important office ; in the midst of exemplary patience (foreign" 
loins natural tempor, and ihorclore tho more com mend able L 
his understanding was aUviiya vigilutiL llis memory was 
prodigious in readiness and compreliension ; hut above all, 
there appeared a kind of beiiovolcnt Kilieitude far the dis- 
covery of truth that won tbo suitors to a Ihoyougb and im- 
plicit confidence in him. He wati apt on the pthe^ hand to 
ixj a lillle too prolix in the reason of his docreos. by taking 
notice even of inferior circumstances, and viewing the ques- 
tion in every concoivable light. Tiiis hnw’evcr was an error 
on the right side, and arose fiom his wish to satisfy ibe bar 
;ind’^ his own mind, wdiich W’aa (perhaps to a weakrtofis) dis- 
satisfied with its first impressions however strong. He had 
other faults that have met witli severe and deserved ren 
sure : he wore a tie-wig in court, and lias been frequently 
observed to garter up hia stockings while tlio (‘.oiinsel were 
the most strenuous in their eluquoueo.’ (Almon's y|f»ec- 
doiffs, vol. i. p. 381.) 

With the surr».uder of the seals, in 1770, Lord Camden's 
judicial career finally closed ; and during tlie remaintn|: 
twenty-four years of his life he was entirely a polilii al chiff 
raeUir. Uis general paviuimoiitary conduct during the 
remarkable session of 1 770, consisted in a blrenuoua oppo- 
Hition to the policy of Lord North’s administiation ; and 
I.,ord Mansfield was on most oiTusions his personal antago- 
nist. Til© doefrino asserted by Lord Man-^field on the trials 
of Woodfall and Miller, that the jury, in cases of IiIhiI, were 
to decide upon tho find of publit^Hfion only (a(|uestion whicdl 
wa$ not finally detormined until the pushing of Mr. Fox's 
libel net, in 178‘Z), was warmly reprobated by Lord Camden 
ill the House of j..ords; aud upon this and iqion other occasions 
ho indulged in a degree of personal hittcrnes.s towards the 
chief justice which is \ai ionsly accounted for by contemporary 
writers, but winch cernnnly derogates from Uie dignity 
and general merit of Lord Cumden*s character. J.,fird Cam- 
flen also uniformly oppused the ill-ad\ iv«d policy of Lord 
North respocling Ameiioa; and in 1778 he signed, and is 
.said to have framed the piotest of the L irds against the 
rejection of Lord Rockingham’s motion for an addiess to 
the king, prajing him to disavow the obnoxious manifeslo 
of tho American commissioners. l)n the recal of Lord 
liockingharn and tho Whiga to power in 1782, IjOiiI Cum 
den was appointed presklcnt of the council ; but was displaced 
upon llie formation of the Coalition-miiustry in 1783. To 
this administration he pUntoil Innmelf in zealous opposition ; 
and in tho debate on Mr. Fox's India bill in the House of 
Lirda, he distinguished hiinseU’ by an able and eloquent 
speech against the measure. The fate of this bill pul , an 
cmi to tlie short existence of the Coalition-ministry ; and^ 
soon after Uio fbrniution of Mr. Fii(*s administration, J..ord 
Camden %vas veinstutoil in tho office of president of the 
council, which he cuiUinued to hold during the remainder 
of liiR Ilf©. Though now upwards of 70 jeara of age, aud 
though hia Iveahh wiui copsidaraldy ininaired' by repeated 
attacks of gout, he wmtinuod Ifis attendanee in the House 
of Lords, and activtdy assisted m the Bcveml debates upon 
the Indian Judicatiue Bill, the Wine E.xcise Bill, atid scicral 
oUier impiiriant measures wdiUdi were introduced during tiie 
early part of Mr. Pill's admunstratimi ; and upon Hie occa- 
eion of the king's derangeineut in 178$, he jinrwlucod ihe 
plan i^ropoeed by government for the establishmont of u re^ 
Ijpi^cy. {n 1/^ 4ie was created Earl Camden, and iccotved 
me id^tkKial iHU of Viseount Bayhat^s, of Ba} ham A bbey, 
t« of ]^nl. The laat occasion upon wh idi be took 

a paft in the demies waa upon th© discussion r>f Mr. Fox's 
embmied Libel A«t, m The question of the province 

f oi juries in case^ of liboUfaa pnb which during tlio wi^ole of 
^6 had deeply inlcrU^ hi^: ip his defence «H'Owen, 
had w^artaly aki*#lf]W ihu popahtf do^rine gBop 
thil stibjeet: afid on the 4»f this bM into tSbM 
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{{ouse of Ijord» ho diiitinguUbocl Uimi^lf by 

tUe Animation and ©loqaejto witfi which, in advanced age, 
lie maintained the prinof^k* whfeU in Ins early years he 
had ofteii zealously espoubcd. 

l^ord Camdon died on the J^th of April, 1704, in the 80th 
year of his age. It is remarkable tliat until very lately no 
c<mnected biography of a man so dislniguished us a states- 
man a4d judge should have been published. Some remarks 
on bia political and judicial character may be found in 
Almori*8 Anecdotes of Eminent Pmowjr, vol. i. ; and an ex- 
tremely well-written life of him is contained in the Law 
Magazine £y)X Ifebruary, 1818. 

CAMEL, a genus of rummants without horns, Gamid of 
the Hebrews, Djerital of the Arabs, Ka^ijXoc (ouinclus) 
of the Greeks, Camvlu^ of the Romans, Camrnello of the 
Italians, El Camello of the Spaniards, Kameel of the Ger- 
mans. and ChhimatJi oftlm French, 

Teethe ^c.t ihirty-four. Sixteen in the upper jaw ; viz., 
two incisors^ for the camels and the llamas have ihcbc, and 
form the exceptions, the other ruminants being w'lthout any 
incisors in the upper jaw — tw'o canines, twelve inolarH. 
Eirrhteen in the lower jaw; viz., six incisors, two canines, 
ten molars. The incisors of the upper jaw boar a close rc- 
eemblance to canine teeth, lor they are conical, compressed 
nt the sides, pointed, and somewhat tturved or hooked, 
Thcro is another difference between the camels and the 
other ruminants : the former have the bcaphoi'd and cuhohl 
bones of Iho larsuw separated. Instead of the great liorny 
case or shoe, whi> h envelope's all the lower part of each roe 
and determines the llguro of the ordinary clovcii hoof, tho 
catnels have only a small one, or rather the rndirnent ol one, 
adhering only to the last joint of llio toe, ami symmetrical 
in form, dike the hoofs or iUo Pac/iydermuta. Tliese and 
other peculiarities of form lead to the opinion that the camels 
and the llamas form the link between the and 

Pachydermala (thick-skinned animuls). 

General osteology. For tliis wo must refer the reader 
to Dr. Walter Adam’s paper on the osteological s)inmetry 
of the Bactiian camel in the ‘Transactions of the Linncan 
Society qf London/ vol. xvL p. 52;i. 

Tiio generic rhuf'actfrs may bo thus summed up: 

Lower incisors in the form of cutting wedges; upper 
incisors sub-lateral; canines conical, sub-erect, strong; 
iUUe molars situated in the iulcrdeiitary space on either 
side. 

Head long; upper lip cleft; nostrils slit obliquely; eves 
prariiinent; ears small. Neck elongated. Buck with llosby 
bosses or liiinoheH ; lad moderate. I’oes united below. 
Teats ventral, four in number. Hair luclining to wood). 
Callositie.s on the breast, and (Ic.xiblc points of the extremi- 
ties. 

The upper lip of the camel swollen and divided, the pro- 
jecting Dibits of its eyes, the lengthened and certainly 
not graceful neck, the hack bossed witli a bump or humps, 
and croup comparatively weak, supported upon tho long 
and awkward-looking legs terminating in apparently dis- 
]»roportiotied feet, iiio not materials for producing elegance 
of ii>rip ; and indeed the air of the animal is altogether 
grotesque : but this uncouth shape is, as we shall presently 
see, one of those admirable examples of contrivance which 
must .strike 'he most casual observin’. 

The two .species of cunud w»m’© well known to Aristotle, 
who, in Ins ‘Natural History* (li. I), mentions both the 
Arabian and the Buidrtan, remurking that the latter has 
tAvo humps, W'heroas the former has but one. That accu- 
ral<‘ obsorvor wasAvell aware that, though the camel i.s retro- 
mmgent, it is not retrocopulunt (ii. 1., v. '2). In the chapter 
last quoted, ho describes the nuioiv with the femaU; with tho 
greatest accuracy ; and modern observations c'omnir entirely 
with his account. Pliny, on Um contrary {Hoit. x. 63), with 
his usuol attachment to the maiw olio us, repeats the common 
error, notwithstanding ; ‘ CoituA aversuselepbantis, ramelh\ 
tighbus, lyncibus, rlnUocerou, leoni, dusjpodi, cuniculis, 
quibus aversA genitalia.* In tlie rutting season a fetid 
humour is sa*td to distil from their heud.s, and the male, who 
IS very violent at such seasons, protrudes, with a singular 
noise, a portion of ihff velum jmlati. From the pas.sage in 
Pliny {Hiet viii4 51), • De suibus,’ it would apt>ear lhat.-it 
was not unusual to castrate tho females, ‘Custriintur f»- 
inimn quoque sic uti cameii/ Camus refers also to .^lian 
JSaLMnitn^f iv* ' 

Orgmizatiim^ iie adaptation to the habits of the 
onAhaL The problem proj^sed to construct an am- 


mated machine that should be best calchllttMt^ meet the 
exigencies of the animal, where ^Id we^‘ ■ jlpd, a better 
solution of it than in the construelkn of the e^n^? The 
pads or sole-cushions of the spreading feet are divided into 
two toes without being externally separated* which buoy up, 
as it were, the whole bulk wUh their expansive eisfsticiiy 
from sinking in the sand, on which it advances with silent 
step — tho nostrils so formed that dio animal 
them at will to exclude tho drift sand of th#,»||lp^^ 
simoom — the powerful upper incisor teeth for 
in the division of the tougii prickly shrubs and dt^'i^liied 
herbage of the desert-— and, above all, tho cellular ittUAtore 
of the stomach, which is cajiable of being conv^tetHa^r^ 
assemblage of water tanks, bear ample tesiimojdjIS^^ the 
care maiiifosted in the structure of tins extrabrdin^qua** 
dniped. 

Tho stpmacli of the camel has been well described by 
Sir Everard Home ; and, as tliis organ is of such pecu- 
liar importance to the animal, we proceed to give bis de- 
scription. 

* The earners stomach, anteriorly, forms one large bag, 
but when laid open this is found to be divided into two com- 
partments, on its posterior ])art, by a sti’ong ridge, winch passes 
down from the rij;ht side of tho orifice of the CBSophagUB, in a 
longitudinal direction. This ridge forms one side of a groove 
that leads to the orifice of the second cavity, and is conti* 
nued on beyond I hat part, becoiinng^one boundary to the 
ctdlular structure met with m that situation. From this 
iidgc eight strong muscular bands go olF at right augles, 
and afterwards form curved lines, till they are insensibly 
lost in the coats of the stomach. 7’hese are at equal dis- 
lance.s from each other, and, being intersected in a regular 
way by transverse muscular septa, form the cells. This cel- 
lular structure is m the letY compartment of tho firet cavil)', 
and there is another of a more superficial kind on the right; 
placed in exactly the opposite direction, made up of twenty- 
one rows of smaller cells, hut entirely uiu^onnected with tho 
great ridgo. On the left side of the termination of thb-o^o- 
pliagus, a broad muscular band has its origin from tliepqfit^of 
the first cavity, and passes down in the form of a fold paral- 
lel to the great ridge, till it enters the orifice of the Stcohd, 
where it takes another direction. It is contimuHl along the 
upper edge of that cavity, and terminates within the oi ifice 
of a small bag, wliicb may be termed the third cavity. This 
band on one side and tho great ridge on the other to/p a 
canal, which leads fiom the (esophagus dowm to the celjula^ 
structure in the lower jiart of the first cavity. The oriApV 
ol the second cavity, v\hon muscle is not lU action, is 
nearly sluit : it is at right angles to the side oftlie fii'st. The 
second cavity form.s a pendulous hag, in which there ai'e 
twelve rows of cells, formed by as many strong muscular 
bunds, passing in a transverse direction, and intersected by 
w'eakor muscular bands, so as to form the orifices of tbo 
cells. Above these colls, between them and tho muscle 
which pa^se» along the upper pait of this cavity, is a smooth 
surface, extending from the oniico of this cavity t6 the ter- 
mination in tho third. 

‘From this account it is evident that the second cavity 
neither receives the solid food m the first instance, as in the 
bullock, nor docs the food afterwards pass into the cavity or 
cellular structure. The food first passes into the first com- 
partment of the first cavity, and that portion of it which lies 
in the recess, iimnediaiely below the entrance of tho (tiso- 
phngus, under winch the cells are situated, is kept moist, 
and IS readily returned into the mouth along the groove 
formed for that purjiose, by the action of llio strong muscle 
which surrounds this pirt of the stomach, so that tlie cellu- 
lar portion of the first cavity in the camel performs the same 
office as the Second in the ruminants with horns. While 
the oame4 is drinking, the action of the muscular band opens 
Uio orifice of the second cavity at the same time that it directs 
the water into it ; and when the cells of that cavity Are Ihll, 
the rest runs off into the cellular structure of the first cavity 
immediately below, and afterwards into the genei^al cavity. 
It would appear that camels when accustomed jour- 

neys, in which they w^Jkopt for an unusual number 6f days 
without water, acqui^W the ddating tho cells so as 

to make them contain a more than ordinary quantity as a 
supply for their journey ; at least, such is the account given 
by those whohaVfe been in Egypt. When the cud bus been 
chewed, it has to pass along the upper part of tlie second 
cavity before it can rcaqli the third: How this is effected 
without its falling into the cellular pm*tion, could liot, from 



^ drieti^ ^etiiinetis» be ascertained ; but 
wben the ueif^t etomach i$ accurately examined, the mode 
in jrhicfi^]^ managed, becomes very obvious. At the 
time that Ihe cud has to pittir from the mouth, the muscular 
band oontractH with so muoli force, that it not only opens 
the orijko of the second cavity^ but acting on the mouth of 
thb third brings it forward into- the second, by which means 
the^uacular ridges that separate the rows of cells are 
together, 90 as to exclude these cavities fh>m 
4h^^ra|rthrough which the cud passes/ 
r InjIffh^Euseum of tho Royal College of Surgeons there 
preparation of tlie digustive organs of the camel, 
g^iery (Nos. 567, 5G8, and 569) portions of them 
nnity«S^ttfJM^»€rved in spirit. Tho author of the accoimt 
ubove^^uoted having stated that John Hunter did not give 
credit to the assertion that tho camel can retain a quantity 
of water in its stomach unmixed with the food, and capable 
of being recovered ailer the animal has been killed, it be- 
came necessary that there should bo some explanation of 
that great physiologist’s real views of tho subject. We find, 
accordingly, in the valuable catalogue of the college mu- 
seum, under No, 567, Avhich exhibits a portion of the I'cti- 
culum or water-bag. the following interesting narrative : — 

* There exists u general belief, founded on the concurrent 
lostimonios of travellers who have \’isited the desert regions 
inhabited by the camel, that that animal can rptain a quan- 
tity of water in its stofnach unmixed with the food, and ca- 
pable of being recovered after the animal has l>een killed. 
V rrauU {MSm» pour seroir il I' Hist. Nat. I'aris, 1676) and 
Daubenton (Buiibn, Hist. Nat. 4to. 1. xi. p. 227) drew the 
same conclusion from their disse<*tions of I he caracl ; but it 
bus been said that “ Mr. Hunter did not gno credit fo tho 
assertion/’ Oh referring, however, to the work stated by 
Sir Everard Home, in his Lectures on Comparative Ana^ 
tomyt to contain Mr. Hunter’s observations cm the subject, 
he would appear rather to have maintained a contrary opi- 
nion. Tho passage occurs in tho following note by Dr. 
Patrick Russoll, in tlie Appendix to his brother's History 
of Aleppo: — “ That water, in cases of emergency, is taken 
from ^10 stoina<’h of camels, is a fact neither doubted in 
Syria ttor thought slraiige. I never was nivsolf in a cara- 
van reduced to such an expedient; hut 1 hail tho less rea- 
son to distrust the report of others, partioulaHy of the Arabs, 
seeing that eNen the love of the marvellous could in such 
aeasf he no inducement to uivontion. It may perhaps be 
^pertfuous to produce tho authority of an Arab historian 
(Beidawi), who, iu his account of tho Prophet's Expedition 
to Tabuc against the Hreeks, t^Iates, among other distresses 
of the army, that they were reduced to the ueecssity of 
killing their camels for the sake of the water contained in 
their stomachs. (Sale, Knran^ p, 164; Gibbon, Decline 
and Hail of fhti Roman Empire, v. p. 245.)*’ 

‘ On my retuiu from the East Indies, in 1 789, hearing ac- 
cidentally that my fiicnd Mr. John Hunter hud dis5»ected a 
camel, and was suppost^d to have expressed an opinion that 
the animal's power of preserving water in its stomach was ra- 
ther improbable, 1 took an opportunity of conversing with him 
on the subject, when (to the best of my recollection) ho told 
me ** that lie by no means drew any such absolute iiiferoneo 
from his dissection ; that he saw no reason for assigning 
more than four stomachs to the camel, though he could 
conceive that water might he found m the paunch little im- 
pregnated by the dry provender of tho desert, and readily 
separating or draining from it.” 

** In hopes that other particulars might be found among 
tho papers of my lately-deceased friend,! applied to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Honpie, Who informed me that he had 
examined thorn, but without discovering any observations 
on the subject/’ (Vol. ii, p. 425.) 

* From tbeso remarks, then, it appears that the small cavity 
regarded by Daulientpn as analogous to a reticulum, was 
not conskwed by ]Vlr. Hunter as of sufficient importance to 
be ranked as a distinct stomach ; and tlie water-bag must 
tlier0for^^Jin.hia opinion, have held the place of the honey- 
comb-bkai;tho horned ruminants. And when we comp^ 
the relattcji df the reticulum to lhe^;aumon in Uiat tribe, 
with the corresponding free communication which subsists 
between the water-bag and rumen in the camel tribe ; and 
when also we observe in both tho precise correspoudenca in 
the mode of communication of these two cavities with tho 
oBsophagus and with the muscular apparatus destine to 
convey tlie remasiieated food beyoitd Uietr apci lures into-^ 
the Uiird cavity, and at the same time find an approach to 


the pecmlioir disposition of odlls of the water^bag in the 
reticulum of some .of the nornei| ruminants ; it becomes 
evident lhi2t the two oavitieik afe Analogous, tlie ratioulum 
of the camel being mollified for its destined functions by 
the greater development of the secondary cells, by the ab^ 
sence of a cuticular lining, and by the production of th;e 
inner layer of the muscular tunic, which forms tho appai%* 
tus for closing the orifice of the primary cells. The third 
cavity, therefore, which oouM not have been rfeoognisofl os a 
distinct compartment in the llama, and which undoubtMly 
receives the remasticated food in the camel, ought mthCr to 
be regarded as a peculiar structure, to which nothing analo- 
gous is to bo found in the stomachs of the horned ruminants/ 



[Cells of (iumcl's Stomach, oac-nitilh of natural site.] 

Hero is represented the muscular arrangement provided 
for closing tho orifices of tho cells, so as to prevent the food 
from fulling into them. Tho cells themsch'os are exposed, 
bringing into view their bottoms, the muscular conformatibiv 
of which enables tho animal to give out their contents. 

Tho sevtti callosities on the Ilexures of the limbs and 
chest, and file hump on tho ba<-k, seem, }>erhapft, to bear 
more relation to the necessities of the aniinul, considered as 
the slave of man. These ejllositics are the points whereon 
the animal rests when it knee Is down to receive its burthen ; 
and there are not wanting those who argue that they arc 
the result of this domesticated state, as corns are produced 
by the pressure of a tight shoo. Suiiti observed Ihcsc cal- 
losities upon a young camel just after its birth, at Pisa : but 
it may be said, paruculuily as there is no period known 
when the camel was not under the control of man, that these 
callosities have been handed down from generation 10 gene- 
ration from the aboriginal ouslavcd race. On tho oilier 
hand, a child is not born w ith conns ; nor can the instances 
of hornless oxen ahd sheep and ruinplcbs fowls, where a 
delect has been c^irefully follow'ed up till the horn or rump 
has disappeared, bo looked iipijii as parallel. We must add, 
moreover, that the hump, which is a fatty secretion, is known 
to be absorbed into the system when the animal is pinched 
for food, thus forming a provision against the casualties of a 
life ordained to be spent in the desert ; nor are tho callosi- 
ties more than we should expect as protections for those 
parts of the limbs on which the body, when the aniniul is 
taking its rest, is supported on the arid sands. ^ 

Uses. — The camel furnishes the Arab with flcsli and 
milk; of its hair he weaves clothing and even tents; hia 
belt and his sandals are the produce of its hide ; and the 
dung alfords him fuel. The soot of this fuel, afler having 
undergone the process of sublimation in closed vessels, pro- 
duced the sal ammoniac, ot muriate of ammonia^ whicli was 
formerly imported from Egypt into this country, where the 
alkali is now, however, manufactured in a variety of ways. 
In the East tho hair of the camel is made into doth ; tho 
raiment of John the Baptist was of cameVs {,Mattheu\ 
iii. 4 ; Mark^ i. 6.) It is principally imported into these 
islands for the manufacture of pencils for the painter. Tho 
hair which is the product of Persia is held iiiUhe greatest 
estimation. There are thi*e6 qualities — ^black, red, and grey ; 
the black brings the best price^ the red comes next in value, 
ai^ the grey is only valued at half the price of the red. 
But these uses are mere trifles when eompare^ 
paramount importance of these animals as commercial 
vehicles^ ‘ ships olth^ desert, \as they have bwn poetically 
tenxtSd ; for they the living'macbines by means of which 
communication is kept nn eerhss the most desolate and 
frightful deserts, wliich, without some such aid, would be 
entirely impassaUe by man. These toilsome jouriftes over 
tl^rpaost dreary and Inhospi^^e regions, organization 
of tm camel, of which a sk^ has attempt^, and hi 
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eliflbk it.|o perform eemperetive 

eaie. ', 

The load of a A<*ot?y or Rt 0 $r«fm{iig camel in one of the 
caravans according to Major Rennell. from ftOO to 600 
weight The latter is the amount ip'en by feandya aa lV»e 
ordinary load; * yet/ he adds. ♦ wifFhe carry a I’liousawd/ 
At Pisa the burthen of a full-growrn camel is stated ^ be 
Bometimos fourteen kdofrrammerj (above 8 dillba,) Tho mod© 
of training the beast to hear these loads BeenriH to vary. Bruo, 
speaking of an Afncnn mode (Senegal), tosrnrds the end of 
the sevcntcent’i renturv, saj u, * Soon after a camel is Imrn, 
the Moors tie his feet under his belly, and having thrown a 
large rlofh over his back, put heavy stones at each corner 
of the cloth, whudi rests on the ground. They in this man- 
iier ac(‘us‘otn him to receive the heaviest loads.’ Santi do- 
scribes the method adopted at Pisa. At the ago of four 
ve.irs, a canid which is intoiided for labour is broken in. 
The trainers first double up ona of his for©' legs, winch they 
tie fast with a cord; tliay then pull tho cord, and thus 
usually coinpd tho animal to fall upon his bent knee. If 
this does not sufceed. they tic up both logs* and he falls 
upon both knees and ujwn the callosity tvhich is upon his 
breast. "I’hev often accompany this operation with a imrti- 
cuUir cry ,and w'lth a slight blow of a whip. At tins cry and 
blow, woth the addition of a sudden jerk downwards of his 
halter, tlie camel gi-adunlly learns to lie down upon lus 
belly, witli bis legs doubled under him, nt tho cumiuiuid of 
bis dri\er. The trainers then accustom him to a p:ick* 
Mublle, and phu a (Ui it a load, ut first liglil, but increased l>V 
degrees, as the animal advances in docility, till ut last, when 
be nmdily lies down at the voice of his driver, and as rea- 
dily rises up with his load, bis educalK>n is so far complete. 
The camels at Pisa, it appears, do not complain if too 
lieavily hrden ; hut in Egy pt, according to Denoii, the) ro- 
monhtraled loudly on such oc casions, crying out^when they 
were laden too heavily or unequally. 

In Irnvelling with a caravan, tlie acute sense of smelling 
possessed by the camol is strikingly disphiyed, When ap- 
jiarenlly completely vvonv out, and when all have been on 
the point of perishing with thirst, lie has been known to 
break his halter and run with unening certainty to a spiing 
which hod escaped the obsoiwatiou of the other quadrupedh 
of tlio caravan, and of man himself. Some of these ac- 
counts of the pilgrimages and other jounioymgH ucuiss the 
de.serts are full of the wild and wondorful ; but our liirnts 
do not allow us to enter into the details, for which we must 
refer the reader to a very interesting account of the camel 
m * The Menugeries,’ vol. i , and the authors there quoted, 
as well as others who have written on the subject; and al- 
most every African and oriental traveller has done so. 

Gen^ raphtiiU dtstnhution , — Arabni, Persio, the south 
of Tailnry, some parts of India, and Africa, from Egypt 
to Mauritania, and from the Mediterranean to the riAe.r 
Senegal, appear In be the countries over which the Arabian 
camel is principally distributed. It is also numerous in 
the (Janary Jslan 1 That it was a native ol Asia from 
the earliest times, and the great oriental commercial vc- 
llicleof ancient as it is of modern days, cannot be doubled. 
We trace \i repeatedly in the Scriptures. Thus when 
Joseph's brethren had cast him into the pit, and, after tho 
commissi' 0 : of ihcir crime, hud sal down to eat bread, ‘ they 
lifted un 'heir eyes and looked, and, behold, a comnany of 
I-shniaciites came from Gilead, with tjjeir camels beurmg 
yiiecry and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down io 
Egypt' (Gen. xxxvii. 25 ) Again, in Judges, viii. 2 J, w© 
rciid that ^ Gideon arose and slew Zebah and Zalmunna, 
and took away the ornaments that were on their camels* 
necks.* In Genesis xxxn. 7, we find that Jaw b ‘ divtdcid 
th© peop}© that was with him, and th© fiucks, and herds, and 
tho camels, into two bands ;* ami the domestic atato of the 
animal at thi's early period is furtluu* pmved by verso 15 of 
the same chapter, wlierc we seo, as par! of the iirescnt sent 
by Jacob U> propitiate Ksau, ‘thirty milch «rith thpir 

coUs,' In X-^vhi^us, xi. 4, tho camel is enumf retold among 
the forbidden animub, * bocauso he chevveth iJm cud, hut 
d.videth not th© hoof; b© ib uncloAn unto you.* Part of 
Job's ‘suhstonce (h &) cnnaiijtyd of tl;j'«o Ihouskpd caiiji^s ;** 
and ibe third messenger of evil informs him that 

• the Chaldeans tnade out three bands, and fell upon the 
camelb.j^nd have carried them ©.way/ When* ©Iter bis 

* Cnmot tttti Atwalfi atffliWM that ikerv tifive bren |>erB0iM Wjtjci 

kure poaMMMd ar 'SOW »« three the miUiwr'of 

Jub’*, 


alHictiont, the Lord blesecfl the letter end of Job thfttt 
lus lieginning' (xlii. 112), ‘six thousand oamfbk', fermed e 
portion of llic blessing. And hoi'e wo may oWrvo thel 
though the inquiry has hticn the subject of much retearob^ 
there is no satihlactory evidonoe of the existence of the 
camel in an originally wild state at any period whatevai^. 
Diodorus and Strabo indeed mention its exudence in au©b H 
state in Arabia; and Dosmoulins, who has written 
vahmbly rui the bulqect, asserts that it so 
time pf Iludnnn : the natives, too, of Central Afrwwi^^hA 
tain, it i'* said, that the nnimal is to bo found Wip in lb© 
mountains where Kiimpeans fiavo never penetrom^ Bdt 
it is ftir from improbable that these wild camols 
the wild horses of tho Aniencnn prairies, hay© - their 
parentage to camels which likd escaped from th© ^ittrol of 
man. Cinier, in relating the report of Pallas iq>bn th© 
evidence of th© Bucharians and Tartars, that there ere 
wild camels in the deserts of tho middle of Asia, wall r©^ 
marks tlmt it must not be forgotten that the Qalnuicks give 
liberty to all sorts of animals from a religious prjncipl©. 

In Europe, Pisa seems to be the only locality where th© 
camel is now bred. At 8 an Rossora the arid plains and 
stunted bushes hear Komo distant resemblance to tb© Asiatic 
and African desert; but most authors who understand the 
subject agree in considering that the rai’© is fast degenoraftpg. 
The time of their introduction into '[^©cany does not s©em 
to be accurately known, but there ii good ©vide no© that th© 
assertion of their having been reared at Pisa since th© time 
of tlui crusades, mud© by the writer of a somowhal ©©centric 
work on geology, rests on no very sure ftmndation. Th© 
sixteenth cenlioy would be probably a date nearer the truth. 
In l7.'?2, when tlie .stud at San Rossora W'a« dwindled down 
to six females, the government strengthened it hy the im- 
portation of thirteen males and seven females from Tunis; 
in 1789 it numbered one hundred and ninety ^ix, including 
both bcxcs ; and in 1810 it had fallen off to about on© hun- 
dred and seven t) . 

Tlie Arabian camel was introduced into Spaift' by th© 
Moors: and the sontlKM’n distiicts possessed many (^jphese 
animals for a considcrablo period after the coqquesf ©f 
Cninada: but they ere now no longer to be found ii© a 
s|)ccics in tliu H]):inish teiritory. After the conquest of 
Kjniiush Amcncii, an attempt was made to introduce them 
into that country by Jnah dc Reincga, a Biscayan; and 
Acosta saw them, towards tlie end of tho sixteenth ©dj^iv, 
at (he foot of the Ancles. Bui the introduction 
animals was lookt-d upon no favourable eye 

ruling iSp!iniurd.s, and they^|^^|^tj||lly dwindled ©yvuy. Tj^y 
have, bowcMT, been lately imported uith groalor success 
from the Canary Islands. Humboldt mentiou.H them, 
particularly som© that he saw feeding under a palip'^t^©© 
near New Vulencia. 

StH'nes 1.— CVrmc/w^ Bactrianu^t IJnn.; Le Chameau, 
Bunon. 

The Btieirian CameL 

Two humps on tlie bai*k, Lengtl) about till Hair 
sl'aggy, partii ulurly under th© throat. Colour gfh©ruUy 
dark brown. J/icalities, Persia, Turkey, &o* 

Palltts, as we have before observed, stutc© t'iMt \'frj l©rg© 
camels, witli two hunebes, oc^cur iu a wiki sUt© lit 
of Bhftmo, towards the tropliers of China, But S iuu»t b© 
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rtooll^ted the as is before noticed, libosats 

ik\\t atiimaif.upott a pHnestple of relijyion. Tbe speeies it 
tottipttrafi^ly rare; but in the middie j&un« of A^ia. north of 
the Taurtit «dd the Uimtltye mounUiim, it is found in eom* 
pamtire abundance. Not tliat it is not to be seen ocoa* 
ti#nid4y m other countries j in Arabia, for instance; but 
,|tlch itftStanoe^ ore said to be uncommon. The Baetrian 
itajinef is ateiiter and more niusoular than the Arabian 
^ies^and his strength is in proporUoti. 
r.-^ White tH* oreatn-coJour. 

^ — Ga/nduf DfomedartMi Linn. ; Ze 

7%e Dromedary. 

^ii^lump, situated on the middle of the back. Length, 
about leeb Hair, pale broWn. Localities, Arabia, 
Afiica. 

ihirehas (book vi., o^ I, s. 0> says that of\amels there 
are three kinds j the fltst calletl Huguin, of tall stature and 
able to carry a thousand pounds weight ; the second less, 
hating a double bunch, fit for carriage and to ride on. called 
Qechbti, bred only in Asia; the third son. called Raguahill. 
Small, able to travel (for they are unfit for burthens) above 
an hundiwd miles in a day. The king of Tomhuctoo can 
senti messengers on siich camels to Scgelmessc or Darha, 
nine hundred miles distant, in the space of eight days at 
the rartUest, He further states that such enduring swift- 
ness would be almoftli^ncredible. were it not corroborated by 
the best authorities, who all agioe in their accounts of the 
speed of the Vfeirfe, Ei hr* fie, or Mahcrry of the desert — 
Pumhas s Haguahilh ‘ When thou shall meet a heirie/ 
say the Aralni in their poetic^il mode of cxpvosaion, ^and 
say to rider Salem Aleik, ere be shall have answered 
thee Aleik Salam, he will l>e afkr off, and nearly out of 
sight, for his swiftneas is like the wind.' The ‘ Sabayce/ 
said to be the fkstest breed of the swiff dromedary, will, it is 
'asBorted, peiform a journey of thirty flivc days’ caravan tra- 
velling (about eighU^en miles a day) in five days, performing 
«ix hundred mid thirty miles in that small j^erioil of lime. 
RdejL. often tra'ixdU’d on a dromedary at the rate of seven 
ora'i^t miles an hour for nine and ten hours a-day ; and 
Lvoii aays that the Maherry of tin? Northern African Arabs 
will cmitiniie at a long trot of nine miles ati hour for many 
hours together. 

FeirfHiee . — Besides ll«j swi« varwffy above allndod to, 
tl« varies in colour, like the Bactnan, being sonic- 

jto^roiwarnH'olQured or even white. There circ specinnuis 

eb*'h colour in the gai^eits of the Zoological Stnaoly in 
tUi0 Regeiu't Park. 



Thk imktmd tha nompriaes %\m the 

lottth eeweU l^aewit by the name of Unmm. 


It is staid tliat thu feaNl remains of a fcamel hftve been 
found in the Sub Hiia^ayan raniro by Opiahi Cnutley, to 
wJn>m gUiilogirtta orp, kh-i^ady so much mdebted for hia 
Palaeuntologtcal communications. T 

CAMEL* isjaphii^ invented W the Dutch, about the!' 
yeux ld#S; hy whkfh' veasoU can H carried into harbotfra 


Wllfeb without inch aid would be iaaoressible* The camel, 
as described by Beckmann liia^Hi&tory of Inventions/ ■ 
consiateil of two half ships, bpilt in sin^h a manner that ' 
they could be apfliod^diT each, t^ide of the hull of a largo 
vessel. Ou the deck of^ each part of the camel a num- 
ber of horizontal wuidlasses were placed, from which ropes 
paaoet^ded through OpMings in one half, and being car- 
ried under the 1^1 of the vessel, enterwl ftirmlar o^Knnngs 
in the other balpbm the opimiute side, and were aiUudicd lo 
the Windlasses on iU deca. When about to lie u^^d, ns 
much water as was necessary was suffered to run in id 
them ; all the ropes were then cost loose, and laige beams 
w’ere placocl horizontally through the port-holes Of the 
vessel, tho ends resting on thocamola alongside. When the 
ropes wore made Ihst, and the vessel properly soon rod 
between the camels, the water was pumpw! nut. on which 
the camels rose and boro up the vessel. A slnp <1 rawing 
flfieeri feet water could by this means be made to draw only 
eleven ; and the largest ships of war could bis made to pass 
without ohstr action ull tlio sand banks of the Zuyder-Ztfo. 
Improved methods of preventing the obstriu tion of harbours 
have superseded the use of the camel. A plate of the camel 
is given in the French ‘ Encytdop^die/ (Beckinaun's //u- 
tor^ of Inventinm, voL iik pp. 337 — 343.) 

0 A M E LFORD. [Cohnw all.] 

CAMK'LLIA, a genus of greenhouao shrubs belonging 


to the natural order Ternstromiacem in polypctalous dicoty* 
Icdons, and nearly related to the plants whiidi \ield the tea 
of the shops. All tho species are natives of China and 


Japan, or of co^re^ponding climates in the north of India, 
w'hence they have been introtluccd to Europe. C. Japoniea, 
a species with broad shining Ickvcs and red ffowci^, 
the origin of the numerous beautiful varieties now so com- 
mon in gardens. Tho principal part of these have been 
raised by tUo sklU of the Oiinoso or Japanese, and are 
remarkaidia not only for their gay colours, but for the great 
symmetry with which their petals are arranged, the flowers 
when seen in perfection resembling nothing so anioh as 
beautiful shell-work. Tlie sorts that have been raised m 
this country arc in most insianccs inferior to the Chineso 
ill symmetry, but they occasionally sufjmas thorn in richness 
of colour. Carntdlias succeod best when treated as conserva 
tory plant's, that is, when planted in the open border under 
glass, and jimt prot^i^tcd ffoni the frost, cjspecially if they 
arc freely exjiosod to light and air. They then grow into 
large cvffrgretn bushes, covered with a deniie foliage, upon 
which then* gaudy flowers are beautifully relieiyd, and me 
far handsomer objects tliau w^bcu thair roots are con fiiu'd 
wiUnn tho narrow compass of u garden-pot. Many of tho 
varieties are nearly hardy', that is, they c«n hour the owH- 
luiry Winters of England nlinosl without protection ; hut 
then an* NO very inferior to the csoiihervatoiy specmicus ua to 
be little woitli tho having as out-ofdoors shrubs, unless 
upon oiir fiDutb west coast, in some of the warm bays of 
Devonshire and (jornwall. Thev are multiplied by cuttings, 
graffs, and buds, and also by seeds, winch the Waratah and 
feotnc Miiglo sorts produce in plenty. 

The other s[)wios of camellia in our gardens which de- 
serve Tioticc are, the C. muUJlora or the app}e-blv^o9tit*d, 
which is probably a mere vanety of the last; C. u/efrr^, 
whoso seeds yield a vuUiahlo ml in China ; and C. 
which is by fur the handsomofet of all. The leaves of this 
species arc veiy remarkably netted, and tlio semndoublo 
flowers, which are ipmeitmes aa much as six. inches uci-ass. 
are of a deep rich roso-cidonr. It evidently prefer$ to l>o 
treated as a conservatory plant, by beiikg planted in a pit, 
or green-house, in the opcm mould. If it^ *t pot, lUs 

leaves are apt to bieeome while and iinhealihr. If phiecd in 
a bjdgbt hoi-house ixn leaves and flowers ai'e I’endcred much 
deeper coiimred, but aUtigeffier smaller, and the sbot>la more 
stunted. This sortwnll not easily propagate either by buds, 
or cuttings, or grafts, like the common camellia, but re- 
quires tn'have ItsTOuwg wood marched U|TOn liealtby young 
camellia it takes freely; but the jiaient pluni 

sullVrii 90 from the mutilation attendant uiwn this 

ptocea*, that it ja tWb or three years ^foro it iti sulliciently 
recotwred te' submit Ugatw to the operoiion. 

IfStftAFFE] 

the camelopard or giraffe a 
Ibrmwl by Hevtdlus- A line drawn fiom Ca- 


^y4na the pole-stai^ passes right through the b(|f|y of the 
^nstellution ; the bind pari ptwadas^u jEfeht aacom^n, 
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’ Tbc first star is Piarzi, iv. 17r»: it was considered by 
Klainst<M*d as in Ursa Major. (Ibnly's Fhmislt^ed.) 

CAMKO, or CAMAIEU. There has been much unsa- 
tisfactory discussion respectinpf the ori^iin and exact mcan- 
itigr of the word Cameo, and Ducanj^e, Lcssingj, and others 
have quoted van *us wjiys of writing it. In the lan^uaj^e 
of art the term is usually applied to gems or stones that arc 
worked in nlievn ; that is, in which the object roproacnted 
isfaised above the piano of the j^round, in contradistinc- 
tion to INTAGLIO, in which the subject is engraved, or 
indented ; strictly speakinfj, it refers to such stones only as 
have strata or g;rounds of dilferent colours^ 

nie art of engraving; stones is of high antiquity: but it 
was for the most part confined to inUifi^ho, or indenting, a 
simpler and an easier process than relieving the work Wn 
a ground ; and as such sloues wcire used for signets or seals 
in very vcmnlc ages {Exod. xxviii. 11. *2\, &c.), tho in- 
' tagUo mode of working seems to he the most natural asw'ell 
■ as the best adapted to the purpose. 

It has bocm supposed that the Etiuscans had the art of 
ongniving hard stones before it was knowui to the Greeks; 
and from the forms resembling those of the srarabrm of the 
Egyptians, il has been thought that their knowledge was 
derived from Eg> pt. Many engruNcd stones liowever that 
are called Etruscaii^re doubtless early Greek, as may bo 
inferred from their Ifiliject'^, and from the occurrence in the 
inscriptions of characters of a Greek form. 

The earliest Greek artist mentioned as an engraver of 
stones is Theodorus of Samos; ll(’r<Hlofus (iii. 4 ] ) tells us 
that the famous ring of Polycrates * tvas the work of Theo- 
dorus, the son of Ttdecks the Samian.’ * The first name 
of very great note that occurs in this branch of art is that of 
Pyrgoteles, who lived in the time of Alexander tho Great, 
and who alone was nernntted to engrave the portrait of 
Aloxamler. Trypuon deserves mention also in this place, 
being the autlmr of a licautiful and well known cameo in 
the Marlborough collection, representing the marriage of 
.Cupid and Pssche. He is supposed, on good authority, to 
have Rvc<l .. uier tho immediate successors of Alexander in 
Macedoii. 

The age of Augustus is rem«itkablo for the excellence of 
the gein^engravers who were then lix’mg. Among these 
T)ius<,oriib’s, or more correctly Dioscourides, held the highest 
rank. He seems however to have workctl chielly in in- 
taglio* Some of his productions have reached onr times, 
and jn*o\ e that tlie estimation in whicli he was held was not 
uutleserved. Dioscorides was under Augustus what Pyr- 
gotelcs had been uitder Alexander, From Augustus down 
to Marcus Aurelius there were engravois of gems, both m 
cameo and hfitaglio, of very distinguished merit. They 
wore chiefly Grecian artists wiio settled in Home. There 
were liowovcr some Roman gem-cngi avers who held a re- 
spectable rank; but the list is not considerable. 

Tho Greek artists preferred representing tbb nt^sed figure, 
and tho finest works pfhduccd in Greece are sol^m draupdi 
wUdo thjp$e execul«>d in Home* whether by nafivo or by 
Q^e^ck artists, are for the most part clothed. Dioscorides 
continue^fo follow tho taste of his own nation, and all his 

of this namo. one of whom Uved aboul 700 B.e.# 
tSilHjf. Cat. Artif.) 


with the exception of a Mercury in tho cabinet of 
France, are believed to be naked. 

It is impossible to describe 'works of this soft* t^con tapping 
so much fine detail, with sufficient accuracy to coiivcy a juSt 
idea of their merits. They must be seen, md examined- 
with care, to be properly appreciated, but it may n6t bd , 
amisR to notice a few of the most celebnkteApameMiat 
preserved in the museums of Europe. One%f tlifti* finest it 
the A potheosis of Augustus, in the collection at Vienn^ Jt 
represents Augustus, hit wife Lina, as Home, aoco^^j^ 
by hw family, with Neptune and Cybele; another 
Impimal Flaglo: also a PtoloiM and Arsinoe, &ctAc. In 
the French collection the sardonyx of TiWrius is th® 

best known : it exhibits tho Apotheosis of Augustus miSi tlKi 
princes of llic house of Tiberius; a Jupiter AEgiochus is a 
^cry fine specimen: to which may be added the Apotheosis 
of German ic»t ; and one of Agrippina and Gerrnunicus; 
w'itli others, particularly some portraits of great interest. 
We possess in this country some camei of flrst-rato excel- 
fcncc, hut they are cluetly in private collections. The. whole 
of the above are also remarkable for tho difierent 
zonc«^ of colour which they exhibit.’ ^ 

The antients were fond of decorating their drinking* cups 
with precious stones and camei. They called such vosstda 
‘ gemmoo potana?.* Many of them avo preserved in the 
cabinets of the curious. They are uwj^ly of sardonyx. 

The w'orkers in cameo not only ew^sed their skill in 
the cutting or engraving, but also m iio arranging their 
subject and the composition of its details as to make the 
different colours or zones of the stones answer for parts of 
the design ; as, for example, in relieving fruit, flowers, or 
drq^jy in colony while tne other parts, as the |lj}sh of a 
portrait or figure, were left white ; or cutting the subject en- 
tirely in wliite, and working no deejier into the stone than 
tho first layer of colour; thus making, or rather leaving, a 
natural dark back- ground for the design. These irregu-^ 
larities or accidents arc sometimes taken advantage of so' 
skilfully, that it is very difiicuU to decide whether tho 
variety is the cirect of art, or really the natural colon r||f.tJie 
stone. 

The antients were so partial to this variously-myi^d' 
work, that they even imitated the material, in glass, and wo 
possess in this country one tho most beautiful specimens of 
their ability in the Barboi*i||fcor as it is commonly call^ Uio 
Portland Vase, now in the British Museuni. The g 
IS of a rich and deep blue, while the subject, consi^^ 
several figures in low relief, M^f a tender and semi-tf^^ 
rent white colour. As a its execution ^ „ 

very first quality. This col^m* vase was diicoweU^ „ 
the sixteenth century, in a sarcophagus in the tothl^^ 
Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother Julia MakmicSl^ 
on the road from Home to Frascati, and was for more than 
two centuries in tlie Barberini Palace at Rome, It then 
fell into the hands of Sir W. Hamilton, from whom it was 
purchased by the duke of Portland. It is believed to be the 
only ]^;rfict specimen of the kind existing ; other cabinets 
posses.- (examples of it, but they are only in fragments. 

At the decline of the Homan cmi»ire gem-engraving fell 
I vvitli the olber ai ls, and it was not till a lute period that tho 
' tusto and raunificenre of the Florentine family of Medici 
causiul its revival in Italy, and tempted artists to devote 
themselves to iu practice. It was much encouraged in tho 
fifteenth century. The wealthy required such works for 
omamonting their dress, for inlaying and embossing vases, 
and similar clisjday ; fi^d as objects in ri/ievo had a richer 
effect than otliers, cameo-collccling became a passion in 
Italy. Vasari and Marictti may be referred to us tboliisto- 
rians of the Italian gem-engravers of thht period ; and tho 
fifteenth and sixteonih centuries will bo found to boast 
several very distinguished artists in this clg^. In tho suo* 
ceeding century there was a considerable Iffiling off, but in 
the eighteenth the art o|ttin rose, and tho names of some 
who ^iercised it will bei^eoroparison with those of almost 
any age. The greater pai’jf of ibeso were Italians, two of 

the niost celebrated were nativoa of Germany# and loro justly 
entitled to particular ^jommemorationjjjjj iThe work^if John 
Pickier and Laurcnq&N alter challenge competition with the 
finest antiques. Natter has left a valuable work on his art, 
entitled ' De la Methode Antique de grayer en Pierres 
fines,' See. Raspe’s ‘Catalogue of Tassies^lji Geras* may also 
be consulted with advanl^go by those who desire to o-xlend 
their knowledge, on thbyjjibjoct 
The preetteb of worlSmg camei on coach^lUy of 



iiompaiutiv^ly modern introduction in Italy; b\it it is, now 
carried Uk sgifelfreat extent, in Koine particularly, and exor- 
oiMt witfr^silch succciiS, that we feel fully justified in in- 
oludinjj it in our notice of the art; and we may oven express 
*tbe nope that it maybe more practised by our own gem- 
^ engraves. Tho jmhj^ct is worked in rilievo in the white 
*i)Ottion tv of the shell, while the inner surface, 

of'a pink or rcddish-hrown tint, is left for the ground. 

^,0^‘^art bos never been suttlcijgntly encouraged in this 
to lead any great nutiiber of artists to pursue U t^x- 
clu’tii^'^jy bift England notwithstanding prodai?ed a 
IWf en^eut gem-engraveiljS and the names of Marchant 
and particularly deserve honourable mention. Some 

artists of the present day also bid fair to carry the art to a 
high degree of perfoclion. 

CA'MERA LUCID A and CAMERA^pBSCU'RA. 
the light and dark chamber, a name given to two methods, 
very like in principle, of thi'owing images of external ob- 
jects upon a piano or curved surface, for tho purpose of 
draij^g or amusement. In the first contrivance there is 
r^mhnr^ but as it was tho last invented, and as its pre- 
decessor had been called camera obscura^ it was called 
camera lucida. 

Tho euvliost description of the camera obscura. is in tho 
se%"enleenth book of the Ma^ia Naturali^i of John Baptis,ta 
Porta, who directa> ,ake a small iiperture ijn the shutter 
of a perfectly dark and to lot tho light fall upon a 



white screen or wall. It is evident that in this way in- 
verted images will be obtained* the magnitude of which 
will depend upon the distanc<^^.j(i?^;the screen from the aper- 
Porta makes ono more stop^ towai^fis the present in- 
^t, He states as u secret which he had concealed 
ahd had iritccideiL^ways to conceal, that if a 
ly^^lass bo applied m^MBppi^rture, all external objects 
& Iw as clearlyBIJIP’S bystander, with so much 

]^aiittirp tliat those w’lio see it;can never enough admire it. 
St0 dpis.not appear to have found out that the feCieen 
should be curved* in order that tho points of convergence 
of all the ]>encils should fall exactly upon it. Tho present 
form of tho camera obscura is as follows: — The box in the 
diagram has a tubular lateral opening which should, if tho 



lens bo Ittrge, be partly clos^ by a diaphragm to diminish 
the eflcctive aperture. The rays passing through the lj?ns 
from a distant object are prevented from converging by 
meeting a mirrot inclined at 45** to the bottom of tho box, 
and are thus moae to converge at or very near to tho glass 
pktc A, one side of which is gtijStnd. A shade oveuMhe 
glass plate excludes direct light tit^m falling on it.^^he 
under feidoof the glass plate should be cu^'ed ; but, generally 
speakn^A the apdtture is so small that this is of little conse- 
aueneei^he trivial j^rpose of tho apparatus being consi- 
aerod. The tdbe in which the lens placed is made to 
slide, SO that it can be adjusted to near or disti^nt objects. 
The ihitromeht being adjusted, the landscape directly in 
front of the oyee<%laSH will be painted on tho glass A and 
not itiverted, bht only the right side on the left, and 
vereH, Sir D. Br^i^ter {Optics^ ^ ^net Cyolopd>di(C) re- 
marks that ha haalKind adv^tag ) using the silver back 


ora looking-glass smoothc4|tlthlHBp| as a miiTor, mid a 
film of milkodried on a plate of gjass instead of ground <xUtss* 

Tho oamci^a llMkeia ia an^vSfttion of the late Dr. Wollas- 
ton. It depends^^n'Hlipfhendmenun [Rici^k action] that 
when light is attempted to be thrown mlo p rarer meiliuin 
from a denser at mQro«|||hin a certain angle, depending upon 
the,^two m<MUa, none will pass through, but ail will b« le- 
tlecied. The foljjjpwing is the description of Dr. Wolhistou's 
apparatus ; modifications may bo found in Coddmgioifa 
‘Optical Instruments’ and tho treatise of Sir D. ljicvvsu*r, 
already cited. We omit detail of fittings and adjustments. 

A B C D is the section of ii glass prism, having an attglo 
A D C of This is presented Ao the object in question 



in such a way that Iho pencils of rays proceeding f!i*om ii 
fall on the fiuifjcc C D at an angle of 45° or nearly so, and 
therefore, by the preceding principle, aro refiected on A^), 
and again from A 1) to tho eye, through an opening K 
which excludes nil except tho end of the prism at A, and a 
part of tho sheet of paper or olhet fiat surface G H, Hence 
the image of Q is tlirowti towards the visible part of the 
paper, and the eye viewing both the image and tho sheet 
of paper (with different parts of the pupil, however, which 
creates a difliculty in using this instrument) tho observer 
is enabled to trace the object upon the paper by means of 
one of the following adjustments : — , ^ 

1, If Q bo very distant, so that the rays of tho pencils aVo 
nearly parallel, those rays will emerge nearly parallel, or 
the image will be nt about tbe same distance beyond G H 
in appearance as the object Q is beyond B C. But the 
image must appear to be thrown upon the paper, or it can- 
not be distinctly traced. Either therefore the Iniuge of the 
paper must ho remo\ed to that of the object, or that of tjie 
object must be bi‘ought up to tho papw-^ long-sigheld 
people, or those who see objects best at ix distance, the first 
is most advantageous. It is done by placing a concave glass 

M, the principal focus of w'hich shall lie in or near the po])cr. 

Tho consoqucnco is, that the pencils from the iioiats 

of the paper are rendei*ed nearly paralltd, and by an adjust- 
ment fur raising or lowering the lens the image of Q 
may bo made to uiipear to coincide with that of the 
paper. But for shori- sighted persons, who rcrjUircf^iicar 
objects or divergent rays, the end may be answcrc'd by em- 
ploying, instead of tho convex lens at M, a concave lens ul 

N, which makes the rays of the image diverge, and l>y ad- 
justment of which they may ho brought to appear as peiudls 
diverging from the paper. Mr, Coddington has remarWtid 
that this lens must produce an unnecessai'y diatortiorliijfef tlio 
image, and that a short- sigbted person had belter use tke 
convex lens at M» m the manner of a long-«ighte<l person ; 
using spectacles, urplacing a concave lens at K L, te^brihg 
the images nearer, or to render tbe rays more diver^nt. 

2. When tbe object Q is near tho prism, tho latter is raised 
or lowered on its pillar until tbe paper and the objcoi*^nro 
at equal or nearly equal distances from the prism. Tho 
image of Q will then be thrown on paper witliout ai>y 
necessity Tor a lens. 

The camera lucida thus described presents the objects 
direct, and Without reversal of left and rights but it is by 
no means an easy instrument to use. Theve is wlmt is 
called a knack, which some can acquire, and somo cannot. 
But every one eei> use tlie camera obscura. 

A ^mera ebl»^Ufa ibr exhibition is generally made in a 
room 'with %|g| 0 iiical poof and an apertute at the Above 
thiirlkpettutk is «|?t'«^»volving plane mirror inclined ao4 

refiecting^ pencils downwards, A convex Iciw causes thepr 
pencils to oouverge upon a surface of plaster of l^i s, pro^ 
jiierly curved. The mirror revolves about iSBkl ojLts, 
thus allowing nil tho compass-points d| 
successively thrown on the surface. 
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On thiirwyfi wc ll^,^§e;rv© Jjiat they are arfijctal 
®ie ray* are c(iUectea^"|ijy<%,^eriR or prisni, iuirl oie 
then made to paint ^ir.^j^crAice, which amworB 

to tlie retina. Or oonve ^ wb ma)^%iy that, ia the 
romrnon experiment of rutting away part of the eye of a 
dead animal to »how the images on^ retina, the e)o thus 
employed is tio^tvcrted into a eaniora^seura. 

CAVIKRA'RIUS, JOACHIM, was tarn at BatnUrg 
in 1500, studied at Leipzig, and heeame «* great friend of 
Melancthon and otiie eformiTS. Tho duko of Wiirtem- 
berg gave him tho direction of tho now University of Tu- 
bingen. In ]r)4l ho was charged by Henry duke of Saxony 
with roformiug tho Unnei-sily of Leipzig, of wiiich ho was 
afierwiirds appointed roftor. In 1508 the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. w'ho liad called Inm to Vienna to consult him about 
some imiJoi'Liiii state -alfairs, wished lo retain Inm as his 
<‘Ohnrillor, hut Camerarius declined tlie olfer on account of 
}iis inrirmities. He died at Leiiizig in Apiil, 1574. (Jurne- 
ranus was one of the must distinguished scholars of the 
age of the Reformat ion. The following are his piincipal 
works 1. ‘ Lihellus S^diolasticus,’ containing maxims and 
\rece])ts fiom PNthagoras, IMiocyltdes, Solon, and extracts 
irOm T\ rtJCLis, Simonidoij, C’allmiachns, ilco. ‘2. ‘ Narialio 
do II. Kohano ILissi),’ including hiogiMphical notice's of 
fimeval oIIkm* learned men of tlie same ag('. J. * Vila 
Plnlippi Melanchthonis,' a good biogra])hy of that dis- 
tinguished rel'uniier. 4, ‘ Do rebus 'i'umciH Cornmentai ii 
duo,’ o, ‘ Histori.j S\n<'di Nicmnc.’ 6. * Nouca sivo de 
Osientis lib. duo,’ 7. ‘ Vita Mauritli Saxonia) Kleiuons.' 
8. ‘ L)e Divniafionum Geucribus,' P. * He Nnmismalibus 
Grilfecuruni cl l.iatinonnn,‘ 1(1. * Philosophical) Censola- 
tiones,’ written by him and Sadoletus united. I 1. * Historicu 
Narruti(» do Frairum Orthodoxorum Kcclesus m Bohemia, 
Moravia, ot PoUmia besides numerous^ translutioiis from and 
eomincntaries on Cicero. Aristotle, Sophoclei^, &,c. Caino- 
raiius was an exceUtul hoisemun, and he wrote a work on 
the ati of training horses, ‘ 1 1 iiipuconucon,' which emojcdd 
considerable repul ution. The ‘ KpiBtolu},' or correspondence, 
were published after his death by ins son Joachim m two 
'iifpll. Fianklbrt, 1 5y;i' 95. Cuineiarius* eldest son, John, 
hrcamti a councillor of the duchy of Prussia. His soeond 
Fon, Joachim, was a distinguished physiciun, and has loft 
several works on medicine and botany. Hi.-, thiril son, 
Philip, while tra-selhug m Italy, Mas arrested by the lu- 
(juisUion at l^me, but was afti?rwa!ds Released, and on his 
reluni toCierinany boeame M<'e' 0 hancoUor of the noM Univer- 
siiji of Altorf. He ‘Ilorarum subsecl^al^m CenturiEO 

ties,* .5 vols. 4io. F^lSBtfort, 10-4, a woi k often leprintod. 

OAMTCHON I y\NS, a religious body, so callinl hum iho 
Rev. Ricbaid Cameron, a non- conformist preacher, who Mas 
kiUeil Milh olher.-j in a coulbct at Airdsmos^s in the sliiro of 
Ayr, on the 20lli July. 16H0. in the maintenance of their 
doctiines- They arc ulherwisii culled ‘ I\l*MilUins,' from the 
name of the first 011111 * 1101 ’ who espoused (heir cause alier 
the Rcvolulion. But these, as well as tho terms ‘ Wings' 
and ‘ Mountain men.' wlii' ii aie also occasionally applied to 
them, they ri'gard us ac< idental epithets. They aie sonio- 
times also called • Coven uiilcrs,’ from their ndheronco to the 
national ooNeeanl of Scotland, uud the solemn league and 
cij|Yenant uf 1 h three kingdom.s. Then* ])ro[)er designation 
htPev^’ is ib i of ‘ Reformed Preshytm-jans/ or. parlieularly 
in ^Scoflir. n A hero they had their oiigm. ‘Old l*rohhyterian 
Di^^enbMH : — urtolding the leading doc- 
trmoH i^iiitaiiicd by CaUin and his fo^wers; ditixetiters* 
ix.^ from the t’hurchof Scotland; and in ihw ad- 

jcclno old we fire cui tied back to iheir origin and first riso. 

It v^usut the lUnohition that tins hitlo shoot sprung from 
tho great branch of Calvinist reformers. The arbitrwy 
measures of the crown, which led to that important change, 
roused into activity a spirit of liberty which thrilled through 
every part of the COtumumty, The religious feelings of the 
people wore iu u nailieular nuinner excited; and among 
others C'itueron, the preaehor above mentioned, asserted 
wuh groat Ireedom and boldness the independence of the 
church. “JBlis 4octrUte» wore not more obnoxious to the 
government than hi^ zeal ia asserting them Mas dreaded by 
his brethren of tile clergy, and in 107 7 the formally 

met al IjLnburgh and roprovad liim lor his conduct, ^'o 
diNcrt h™raind under the painful impressions which bis 
promise on that occasion afterwards gave him, he retired 
to Hull 8(14, however he soon returned^ and on 

tlli((||^2nd Juna|mpfc in company with about twenty other 
V of sentiumnU with himself, well 


flntS^d tlio littie town of Swiquhar, in iJnnifiiM-ihira, tnd 
at the market-cross there proclaimed, in a ceremonious man^ 
ner, a declaration, that Charles Stuart (meaning the king>, 
although descended from the rneo of their antient kings, 
had by his perjuries in tho breach of his covenwi|^od^|^<!>ws, 
his tyrannical government, and his usurpation ov|rnheir 
civil iitid religious lihertios, dissolved' ltu4 

forfeited all right and title to the crown. pany kejyt 
tf^ether in arms for a month in the mountainous did|f‘ict 
between Nithsdale and Ayrshire; but at length, 

20th |(S»Jy, while lying at Airdsmoaa in Kyle, thpyiiimtA 
surprised by a large body of home and foot under life dttec- 
liou of the government, and iu the fthurt skirmish 'which 
followed, Cameron was killed, and his Ibllowcra were dis- 
persed or taken prisoners. Among the former was Cargill, 
who c'ontinued to preach tho doctrines of tho sect ip the 
fields: ami in^eptomber following, ot a conventicle held in 
the Torwood, between Falkirk and Stirling, pronouncwl a 
solemn excommunication against tho king and his brother 
the diikeofYoik, the dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, ^nd 
Rothes, tlie lord advcicatc, and General Sir Thonius DatzoU 
of Btnns, for their exertions against the supremacy of the 
pure churtdi of Scotland, their perjury ni rejerenco lo the 
covenant, and then* cruelty and opjwession towards the 
people of God. To these acts of the royalists was soon uflef* 
wards added llieTe»;L of U)bl, against which the covenantors 
published their testimony at Lanark the 12th Janunry, 
1082, adhi'i’ing to and confirming the San(|uhnr declaia- 
tion. and giving reasons ;it length for their disowning the 
king's aiUhorih. Tins they iigatn did, and declared their 
firm usolulion of constant atiheronce to tho covenant, in 
theilt, Apologetic Hechaatiou of 2stli Octo!)cr, 1084?; and on 
iho accession of James duKo of York to the llirone, they 
pnhlished another declaration at Sanquhar on the 28tii 
May, 1585, wherein they renewed ihcir previous declara- 
tions, an<l fuitlicr protested jigainat the accession of tho 
duke of York, as a professed nml exconimnnicnted papist, 
and against ])opery uself in all its heads, ns abjured by the 
national covenant. In th(‘so circumstances, it is pla.i|xihe 
Rcvohil um was an event winch they Mould liail in corafnOn 
with the olht'V Fresh) teriuns, hut the latter acquiesced in 
anwngcmcritH witli the goveinmenl into whudi the former 
refused to enter; and thcy.juivc since continued to testify 
ugiunst the Revolution setfiement, as they now alsp do 
against the Articles of Union, tho ToU'ralion Acts, thik^n'* 
duct of the church, and generally, all association whether 
clinrch or stale witli those vvho4o not adopt the principleij m 
Scripture, the RcftirrnutioTi, itA;4l||||l<;o\enant. < 

7’hey hold the Holy SiTiptUres m he tho absolute rule of 
faith and conduct, anti to contain the standanl of 
in cliurcli Uiul state. Next to this they adopt the^nvly 
fitandurds of tho churtdi of Scotland, the WcHtimnsler C3on- 
feHsuni of Faith, the larger and ^hortc^ calcchisina of the 
chiindi, tho hooks t)r disciplaie, and the Wchtiiunster Hireu- 
lory for Fuhlic Woiship. Ami lastly, they regartl the na- 
tiomd covenant of Scotland as a conlinmng obligation. To 
llo'Sf' i.ie n, !)(} mbled thi' docniuent.s published by th(‘ body 
Itself in explanation of their principles, namely, their ‘ Judi- 
cial Act and 'rt'-liniony.' the 5ih edition of which was piih- 
lislicd at GUi^gfwv in 1818; ‘A short Account of the Old 
Pfesintenan His'-eiiters,' published by authontv oftho pres- 
bytery in anti an ‘ Ex^dauatioh and Defence of the 

Terms of Cmnnuinion adopted by iho Reformed Presby- 
terian Church,* edtiious of which two latter were printed at 
Glasgow in 1821. ' 

The religious body we are now considering was formed 
into a prosbylery on the 1st of August, 1 745, under the title 
of the Reform Presbytery, In Scotland, till lately, they had 
no higher occlesiasticul judicatory than a presbytery. They 
have now a s}nod, consisting of the Kdin^iirgh, Glasgow, 
Paisley, Kiltnurnock. and Newton Stewart presbyteries. 
The number of cliurches ik 33. six of which howeror have at 
prest?^ no fixed minister. The number of joined members 
is estimated at fiOOO. In Ireland there is a synod of Ibur pres- 
byteries, and tho congregations are number j and the 
joined mem tars ate at 7000. England tlki'e arO 

two congregations* ode with an ordained minister, the other 
vacant. In Nova Seoiia and New Brunswick there is a 
preshyUiry of two mimstara. In Canada there is an or- 
dained missionary in connexion with Scottish s)Dod; 
and in tta Unite<l States there are about Od ministers and 
as many the United States there is this 

p^uljiufi^« that m alavi^dder ii admitted eommunfon^ 
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CAMILLAS. MARCXTS FURItTS, a celebrated Ral6aT»t 

#Uo liv©4 tho mifitlle of the fburth century after the 
foundatiin-df the city* Tiiero ii »o much of the fabulous in 
all lliat is toJd about him that ono might vei v reasonably 
, suppose ^at Livy and PUitnrcli have derived tfio traditirms 
i^ap&iing this warrior from some old poem. (Niobuhr, /L if„ 
vtiL iiv Jg. there was such a person, and that lib 

ttctions' entiiled^im to the gratitude uf his countrymen, 
cannot, we think, be doubted, and even Niebuhr has not 
^tl^^pted to deny 1dm the personality which be is unwilling 
to Romulus and Coriolanua. (//./?. 
was created dictater live times, and iriumpliSl four 
tiines^bnt never servoil the office of consul, (Plutarch, 
imt.) This wns principally owing to tho substitu- 
tion of the military tribunate for the consulship in tho early 
part of hH life. His first dictatorship was i^l the lUth year 
of the siege of Veil, which was taken by him probuhly by 
means of a mine, by which part of the wall was overthrown. 
(Niebuhr, IJ. /?. li., p. df<l, who has sufllciently refuted the 
ordinary tradition.) He also conquered the Faliscans, ivho, 
kccISrding to the logeml, yielded unconcliiionally to him in 
consequence of his gcncrositv in restoring to them their 
children whom a traitorous schoolmaster bad delivered into 
his biimb* (Plutarch. Camill. x.) He was impeached, in 
A.iT.c. 364, by the tiibuno L. Apulcius, on a chai^ge of pe- 
ciihition in the distri^bulion ot the plunder of Vcii, rind his 
gudt was so rnanifoil'that oven his own clients could not 
acquit him. (Liv. v, 32.) (’nmillus retired to Ardea, and 
lived there as an triqutlinm till tho battle o( the Allia and 
the ciipturo of Horne : ho then took up arms for his country, 
aii<l led tho Ardcates against the Gauls, over wdiom he ol)- 
tainod some advantages. At length the people, .sensible of 
tho necessity of his recal, restored him to his civic rights 
by an ordinanco of tho plehs passed at Vcii, and aher two ' 
hiitlles, the one fought in the city and the other on tho road ' 
to Gabii, he compleltdy extormiuatod the invading army. It ; 
W'lis probably owing to his inllucnce that tho Homans were j 
induced to rebuild their own city in preference to migrating I 
to as many wished to do/ and hir this and hi.s other 
he was csiUcd the S(‘C(iinl Romulus. Jn his fourth 
dictatorship he had some more di.sputes witli tho jdebeiana, 
in consoquonce of whudi ho abdicated his oHice. (Liv. vi. 
3H.) Ho died of tho plaguy in the year <if Romo 390. 
(Liv. vii, 1 . ; Plutarch. CumiyA^ Xhii.) II is son and hrotiier 
wor||||lso eminent men, hut with those exceptions no owe 

bi»/annly, .venonling to Tncitus {Annul n. .02), obtained 

Utftry renown till the agiyjf Tiberius, when Kurins Ca- 
Aillii^, proconsul of A fKgi^'lptimphod over the Numidians. 
’^The sou of Hum CauiiliuyiuMod a rebellion in Dalmatia in 
uf Claudius, and proclaimed himself emperor, l>ut 
‘iiti alllwdayR Ins soldiers returu'yl to their allegiance, and 
CamilluM eommitted suicide, 

CAMOKNS (Dorn Luis de C.imdcs), called the Ilomcr 
end Virgil of Portugal, for his cclobrated poem of the 
‘ Lusiad,’ was born iit Lisbon; but Coimbra and Santa- 
rem have disputed this honour with Lisbon. There is no 
less controversy about tin? prctdso year of bis birth, which, 
according to some, was 1317 while most biographers sup- 
pose it to be 1324. 

His fiymily was of considerable note, ami originally Spa- 
nish. lA hi3 infancy, his father, Simon Vas do Camoofts, 
commandor of a vessel, was ahipwreckml at Goa, ami lost, 
with his life, the greater part of his fortune. His mother, 
however, Anne do Macedo, of SantureTn, w-as enabled to 
give ber son gueb an education as "qualified him for the 
military service and for public life. CauuKms was^ sent to the 
umvorsity ofCoimbra, whert% notwdthatanding Voltaire’s rash 
assertion that his youth was spent in idleness and ignorance, 
if, appeal's from Ium work** that he must have acquired the 
substancD as well as caught the spirit of classical learning. 

On quilting Um uniVei'sity Camoons returned to Lisbon. 
Hi« prepossessing appciiranoo great acoompjibhnienls, 
adibad to his love of poetry and gallantry, which lilSw en- 
grossed idl Ids thought.^, soon made him an object of publio 
iiotorlfily, especially the charms of ^Hiarina d Atnyada, 
a lady Vf honour do paijo) at thecofirt, had captivated 

his heart, Thii amour with a lady abpve hi» rank Wai the 
origin of the long toies of Camoons' e4Uamitie«. Ho ex- 
perienced the fate of Ovid, with whom he compare* liiraaelf 
in his third ela|^, wriuoa at BauUrem, the pla^ oi his 
oxile and reUremetit, where he began hifl^Lusiad.’ Ca- 
moons soon bocamh Of aq iniojive attd obscure lib. To 
be at once a horolnd a poet wa* ^ auibiti(uu H# joined, 


ft*# Tototefer, an ew Joha'jBC 'ifes than 

atting out gainst lh<sV<X^4% of Ceota, antF?#^ily distin* 
guishod hifflStdfjn In a nkviH engage- 

ment with'tho libor4 In We ISiraits of Gihruhar he was 
among tho foremost to board, and lost liis right eye in the 
eonliict. This ha reln(|s himself in his Laficab x,, stan. 9. 

Hoping to deserves a soldier that rwaid which ho 
luA^ failed to qtotn as a poet, ho returned to Lisbon ; hut 
no friend seconied bis cflbrfs at court to gain oven au 
honourable competence. Otht*r biographers say that ho 
was recalled to court owing to the great military reputation 
vthich he had acquired, l>ut that Im wtts once more driven 
away by that jealonwy which dreaded his poetic gal- 
lantry, and his attenticiiri to the l™es of the palace, though 
his countenance had hmm so sruHy rnarml, Balllcd in all 
his expectations, he <U‘termineil to leave bis native country i 
and accordingly he eni barked in I3j;i for India, in search 
of bettor pixjspccW, (u% at least, an hoinmrablo grave for his 
misfortune.^. A.s the .sliip loft the I'agus ho expressed his 
rcsuUition never to riMurn, in the words of the Hopulehr.il 
monument of Scipio African us, putna, non po^si- 
dews 7J7ea, 

From this moment fate seems to watch over Camoens in 
all his harassing adventures and frequent dangers, in ordor 
that he might complete, as it were, Ins jHietie career. Ho 
arrived at Goa, in one of the four shipH which sailed to 
India, after seeing the other three perish in a storm. Not 
being able to find employment at Goa, he immediately 
joined as a voluntc'tfT a Portuguc se exjiedit^on, winch was 
ready to sail m aid of tho king of (’ochm against tho 
king of Piinenfa. Although a groat portion of Ins eounfl'y- 
mea were earned olf by tho I'lisiiluhrity of llie climate, 
C’amoens rotunied safe ufler he had displuycd his usual 
bravery in the romiuest of thn Alagada islimdM. In the 
following year he accompanied Manuel do VasconetBo m 
arinlher ox pod it ton to the Rial Sea, against the Arabian 
(’orsairs. At tho island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf, 
where he passed the winter, hif imagiuiUicm gave a poetic 
colouring to the scenery of that spot, and to the Portugul^Ke 
achicvuirients in India, lie visited also mount Felix, and 
the adjacent part of A fnea, w inch lie so stioiigl) pictures iii 
the ‘ Lubiad,' and in one of the little pieces in which lio 
laments the ahsenco of his mistix'ss. Unfortunately for him 
he indulged also in satire, and exposed hi hjs * Ihsparates 
na India’ (Follies India) some of the gortferninent pro- 
ceedings at Goa. Tho viceroy immodiatLdv bainshcfl iiitii to 
tho island of Macao. Soon after lurj^gincd leave to visit 
tho Moluccas, where he collected ftc'.lSifStonals for pictorial 
poetry ; but he could no longer, ns the hnc.b hencatit hU 
portrait express, ‘boar in one hand the sword, in tlie other 
the pen,* and ho was glad to accept the very unpoetio post 
at Macao of provedor-mor dos df'fanius (adrnmmtrator of 
the efiecls of deceased persons), by which em])!o)ment he 
waa rescued from destitution, and even enabled to make 
some savings. Having received permission from a now 
viceroy to votuni to Goa, he was blnpwiecked in the ptu- 
snge on the coast of Cambotlia. He saved, on a plank, and 
with groat dilTiculty, only lii.s life and his poems/’ 

Camoens had not long enjoyed repo.se vvlitm 'a now vice- 
roy, hauling a ready ear to his eneniics, who uccqitd 
him of malversation in his office at Macao, tlir^W Imu 
into prison. Although he j^leared himself of the charges, 
ami loaded his ©i^mica with ignominy, ho was still do- 
tuinetl for debts Wlv^h be was unabk! to satisfy^ but a 
poem, at once witty and uflecting, which ho addiubsed to tho 
viceroy at length procured his libcralion. Resuming the 
profession of arms, he accompanied Dom Pedro Barwto to 
the distant and barbarous selllemont of SufaU. A sliip 
bound liomewai'd having touched at this place, his former 
rcsolutidh was shaken, and ho dotcrmhi©c^ to return to Jui- 
rope. Barreto endeavoured to prevent the emharkalion of 
Camocn* by charging him with a debt for board. AnUiony 
do Cahra, however, and Hector do Sylveira, paid the pitlfbl 
demand; and thus Camoena and honour of Barreto, 
saya Faria, were discharged togethen Finalllr'Catnoenaj 
af^ an absonco of nearly sixteen years, amvod in 1 569 at 
L^bon. in the most abject poverty, his poems being the 
oilty treasure cci#i||iat hope which he hud hrougf^^iotn tlld 
ridh ahoraa of India. Iftnre ill-fated still at the end of 

• He mvuikilni tWn Aktpwtijrk lu Id* <.rttito X . Tka utory. 

^/er, of his with Jd» pimm in oueJuyM, wmloift supparted 

hhUKftU hV the <nhvr^ and Umt hlf^ ' hi* ; 4 ^- 

ISieatisiriei, h** obtahwd etU'ronc'y thwujjh tho strtl li0eff|i|U|Wla4fi 

Vrho f^exui to kayo iaiiuu4«(slovd liarhosM Ma«ai 
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career, be bis nat|jro“eity, ravajjed by , the )>Ugac* 
duribg such a calanuty peelrjjsScott^^vail bim shll lesstliau 
ever.' King Dan .Sebastian wMfe then concci‘<|ihg the plan 
of hi^ unfortunate oxpedittt^llPwarocco, and tins induced 
Ciimdens to dedicate his poem to the youthful monarch. 
Although the dedication was graciously receivctl* d was 
only rewardeeWith a wi-otchcd siifliciont to 

mark but not re relieve the misery offfils author. 

It appears that Cardinal Henry, who strt|jj|cdod Sebastian, 
wHli'drow that small pension. He patronized only what was 
called learning by Iho monks and friars^ whose ])iouB forge- 
ries and rnii’ciclos lie Inghly valued. This bigot was the per- 
seciUor of George Buehauui;, and the patron of the inquisi- 
tion, of which ho cxtcnd^jjl the horrors oven to Goa. Under 
his'Weak and wicked hands the kingdom fell into utter ruin. 

When we find Camoens exhorting, in his poetic and 
prophetic zeal, young Sebastian to exclude Ibe clergy, by 
which ho means, in tho first instance, Cardinal Henry, from 
state-affairs ; when wc look to the man of genius, neglected 
by bis monkish contemporaries, yet, in his old age and mis- 
fortunes, lamenting less for his own fate than for the ap- 
proaching ruin of his degenerate country ; Camoens, with 
these worthy sentiments and this uiiwortliy destiny, com- 
mands an elevated and lespectful sympathy. It is not 
merely the old man, or even tho neglected man of genius, 
dying in an hospital, — it is the jiatriot and the patriot-bard, 
— the hero and the soldier, — the friend of truth, as well as 
the great master of fiction.— ennobling even Ins death upon 
a lloek bed, by sentimcnl.s wliich deepen, by contrast, 
the disgrace and degeneracy of Ins country. * I am ending 
(hf^snys in one of his letters) the course of my lii’e : tho 
world will witness how I have loved my country. I have 
returned not only to die in her bosom, but to die with her.’ 

Tho fate of Camoens throw's great light on the history of 
hia country, and appears strictly connected with it. The 
Sfimo ignorance, and the sarm^ (legem*rate spirit which suf- 
fered (Vmociis to starve, and to depend only on the sjm- 
pathy of a foreign and agedj^orvant,’’* and finally to die most 
wretchedly in an hospital, sank Portugal into the most ab- 
ject vassalage (‘ver experienced by a eonquered nation. 
While the grandees of Portugal were blind to the luin 
which impended over them, C/amoons bcluld if with a pun- 
gorff;y of grief winch bustened Ids end, in 1570, the >car 
after tbe fatal issue of the African expedition under King 
Sebastian, at the buttle of Alcazar. 

Camoens attempted every stylo of jtictic conipt)>ition of 
wliicli he had formed JJ lU* finite idea, but the * Lusiad’ ii.i.'s mj 
far above bis olhoi|iM||ks, tliut all his numcroiis but los'-r 
compositions must l^^considerc*! as inferior scions spriiiig 
from the same root. The * Uusiad' is an heroic poem which 
differs from all others of tlio epic class. Camoens struck 
out a totally new' path ni the region of epic poetry .'!• 

His object wms to recount iti epic strains the acliieve- 
monts of the grt'ul men of Portugal in general, not of any 
individual in particular, and. consequently, not of Vasco do 
Gallia alone, who is coniinonly coii'-idon'd the hero of tho 
‘ Lusiad.'j:' Tho vi‘r^ tilhj ho gave it, O.s Limaths (the Lu- 
Hitiinians), denotes at once tlio truo nature of ns subject. 
An epi(5 grou[/ing of all tho great uiid most iiitorobtiiig 
oventH in the Portuguese annals forms the whole plan, and 
' of tbe passage to India is tbe graumhvork of 
tlili epic '.Miny of the poem, but Vasco de Gama is merely 
tbe spied round winch the Aread of tlio narrative is 
W’oimd The ‘ Lusiad ’ has no real ejuso^ except the short 
slow oi'4ho giant Adamastor. Unless the idea of the pl.iu 
of the ‘Lusiad’ be rightly seized, the composition will ap- 
pear in a fulso light on wiiichcver side it is viewed. Desig- 
nated as a whole, it may therefore be termed an epic na- 
tional picture of Portuguese glory, greater however than a 
mere gallery of poetic stories, but less than a perfect epic. 
The unity of interoiit and cfTect, and coiisequcntl) of the poem, 

• He lm«l a black who hud s^rown old with hlnif and wlio had ex- 

perienwd his inaslor’a ImmajuU, TIjih unvletul ludiuii, a uhIito (if Juv.j, 
>vho, uccordiuf; to some >\iLterA. hud liw niajjlrri, life itt (he Khiiro'irek 

wherfl? h« iostj^hts clTects— this Jiidlun, pfiywn old and while-liHtreil in hiK 
((i*rviiJt»--beffrtWln the slretdB of Tasbon fjr the only uiiiii in Puituf'al jilted 
with those latcntA and that ipirit whirh uloue ran raiKc and ttfslure the spirit 
of a sitikmi; nation. 

t The apoioffy lor Cttinof n't whit'h precedes MirKlf’a terriuii of the'I.iiHtad' 
dcicata itself lor the tu|iL'li'«f) transiutui makes tli> llonieiic cpie his .shmilard, 
«tul in (»Td(*rTo JuslUy Iho LnsmdL' misconstrues the machi»a-r>' of the' Uiad,' 
IVI leUle liowcver is lliw only translator who has represiMited the el«gaiit dijfn'ty 
of Camot'us's st>le. Ho has exposed, mortioxer, several plarmji lUMtanceitof 
ijpnoiapre amt misrupreseqUllon Voilairo N crili<|Uo on the * l.uiiiid.' 

t Nuno At\i\reK, who (Hjived the political existence of I’orttigal nt thej 

utln of A\jubairata«(tflig|^ with mora propriety, ho denominated thu Im*(o ofi 
^ Iiinittd,' 
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wholly ana solelf on tho executioifof th« plan* ont of 
which only a poet like Camoens could have created a ‘ Lusiad/ 
His talent in picturesque comparison was foraned on the 
model of Ariosto more than that of Homer. His desci^ption 
of Venus, who once more intercedes with Jupiterjjrcs^mliles 
Ariosto’s dosenpUon of Alcina. Tho first idea offeis fsland 
of Juove seems borrowed from the fwimawrii^er. «*» 

however, little room to doubt that Tasso, #ben be^-frod in 
Ariosto’s footsteps iu ordm* to describe the abode of Arinida^ 
availed himself of the description of Camoens,* as ^1^- 
ward§^he garden of Armida fuinished Spenser wtfn IWs 
‘Bowffof Bliss.’ > V 

Among the most beautiful passages of the * Lusiswl ‘jare 
enumerated t the tribute to the memory of Egas Moniz, the 
Portuguese Regulus, w ho, liowcver, ended liis career more 
hujipilv than the Uomari consul ; the description of the 
battle of Oiirifjuc. which laid the foundalioii of the kingdom 
of Portugal ; the description of the vi.sit of Queen IVlaiia of 
Spam to her father tho king of Portugal, to implore assist- 
ance for her liusbund iu his contest against the Moors ; tho 
relation of tho tragical fate of Igiioz do Castro, which is the 
mo.st celebratod of all the oxquisito jiassages of the ‘ Lusiad 
the description of the sanguinary battle of Aljubarrota, the 
greatest Mctory the Portuguese over gamed over tiie Cn«'- 
tilians ; and some others of the like character, which might 
also ho enumerated. 

Camoens has left, besides the ‘Lusiad,’ specimens of 
no common merit in every style of poetry written in Por- 
tugal iu liis time; 301 of his sonTiots which have been pre- 
served exhibit his pinhfic fancy, and some of them all the 
tenderness and giace of Petiarch. His 1 7 * Caru;ties’ (songs) 
prove still more particularly how deeply be was penetrated 
with the spirit of Petrarch’s poetry. Tho 12 odc.s wdiich 
follow approximate more nearly to the classical style, and 
the first, addro.ssed to the moon, begins in the pure ode 
style, and is particularly distingui.diod for its beauty. In 
lus * Sextitias ’ Camoens has not failed m rendering their 
artificial ornaments pleasing. But bis 21 elegiiis are more 
worthy of attention; they are, in general, the longest poems 
of tbe collection next to the ‘Lusiad’ and the ‘ Crealfcn.’ 
Some woie written in his youth and in exile, otliers during 
his orieiiUil \o}agcs and adv(>riturcs. No other works of 
th(* poet so irrchislibly command the reader’s regret for las 
misfortunes, and love for him as a man. 

A few' pneiiis widely dificnng from each other arc printed 
under the common title of ‘ Estaiiciii.s ' (sliiiizas), because 
they are all composed in Italian octaves. The three first or 
tile series are truly poetic epistles ami fiutliful minors of 
!h(' cliMiactcr and principles of UiO’i^iillior. 

Among the miscellaneous poems of Camoens the ecloguei^.^^ 
occiipv a considerable space. They have more 
than the sjurit of jiastoral jioctry. Passages in Spanish are 
occa.sionally interspersed wilh llic Portuguese. 

In the collected workj» of Camoens a .^ejiaralion is made 
of Ins poems in the Itnlian style and the Italian sjllalno 
measure from those which are composed m quhittl/iax. In 
this sly In also ho has enriched every species of poetic com- 
jiosition tlien known in Portugal and Spain. Thom/owc///- 
/mv (Ui his return from Macao to Goa, after he had narrowly 
escaped death hy shipwreck, are among those best known. J 
Jlomanlic, gullutit, and comic eflusioils i>f fan<‘)l<^ajid wit 
(ghmis in the Spanish style, voltas in Portuguese), and 
other poetic trilles in the Porliigueso and Spanish lan- 
guages, appear to have been dealt out at e\cry opportunity 
with a profuse liand hy Camoens, and no mental sport 
bccms to have been too homely for him, 

hnially, to leave no kind of poetical composition un- 
attempled, he vvi-otc (probably previous to his departure j'or 
India) three dramas: ‘El Hey Sclcuco’ (King Beloucus), 
‘Os Amphitryocb’ (The Ampliitryons). and ‘ Uilodcnio.’ 
Had the genius which animates the * Lusiad' taken a dra- 
matic direction, (’amiHuis would have been the Calderorf<jf 
Portugal before a Lope dc Vega had arisen m Spain, 

A very good edition of the works of Camoens appeared at 
Lisbon in 1779-80, under the title of ‘Obras de Camoens, 
Principe dos Poetas da Hpipanha,’ 4 tom..l^mo. A second 

• The first editian of HeliveretP- ajjpajweil lu 16fl0, n yam 

after Hip deaih of Caniiooft^y, I'tie ' kuBHid’ w.i« yrlutwl m 157li, tho p'e»U- 
leuee nt niiaiuri prt^Phted it* ajiprarauce for three TaxHO read 

it, nnd ]>rni<«t‘d the auttioriri n Bonnid. which has been preatijvetl, ” 

) Uy Moutprwek, Iu Inn' Hislory ol tin* Spanish and UnTtugueBP Uterainre.* 
t Suiuiitif; frlencllexsou tho l>ank« of the McAni, in C^mbodiu, hq qompOBad 
ikal baautilul ]>arupHra(»Q, so calobnued by Lope de Vw^a, ofibo I37th pSm, 
whm* the Jow», iu Uie finest strain poetry, are represemea aahanciuiir 
their liarps on >!fWows by the rhlrs of Babylon, and lamwaUnir their 
exile flrom their ahUife U&d, " 
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dlitian appeal^ in 1782-83 in fi%j small volumes, 
first of which csontains the life of the author and the * Lusiad** 
and the last the dramatic and other pieces ascnlied to Ca- 
moens-*, A most correct, splendid, and now rare edition of 
the ‘lAtsiad’ was published, with very fine enj^ravinjrs, in 
one v4* 4toi^'by Firmin Dvdot at Paris in 1817, the expense 
of whtdv^s defrayed by Souza Botelbo, In this edition, 
of vvhich.Very fevifeopies wore printed, the orijfinal text has 
been restored with great accuracy, P. Didot, sou., had 
publis^d previously a * Lusiad ’ in 12mo, 

CAlw^MlLK, [Am ITEM IS.] 

^j^iWUKLET, or STIFLE R, in military mi iiingni a 
smiUthharge of powder sunk in the wall of earth between 
two parallel galleries, in order, by blowing the earth into one 
of them, to sufiocalc or cut ott tlie retreat of the miner who 
is at work in it. 

CAMP, [Encampment.] 

,CAMP.^ ROMAN. Thoro are few parts of the art of 
war as practised by the Romans in which the laburious and 
regulated curefulnoss of that sagacious people is more evi- 
dent than in tlicir system of castrametation. In the pre- 
sent article we sluill give some account of the construction 
of their camps, and the arrangement of the troops in them. 

In spoakmg of the Roman camps, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish lielween the summer and winter cncatnpinents 
(ruA'/m et hyherna) ; and again to discriminate 

between those camp» which were formed to protect the 
army fir a short period, and those w'hich they proposed to 
occupy lor a longer time which were culled castra ftfatira. 
The ditforenco between these consisted chiclly in the 

Plan of the PoUjhian Camp ( 


ilr^gth of film fortlflca^Uf, iijrtJie guperiot jiWe of 
temporary cfifeps, whicS^e'mt^nded comiAlyJor the 
whole army, while the encampmentg./ere 

for divisions of the army, ipinter encampmeritfi Werinoi; 
used by the Romans in the eWicr periods of their history, 
when their chief wars ^re little more than summer cam- 
paigns, and were wag^ligainst neighbourin|^nations : but 
in n later age, wli^jihrmanent conquest was their aim, and 
the war contmu<^fievcral years, the army was regularly 
distributed into winter-quarters, and often spread over a 
considerable extent of country, in order to overawe the sub- 
jugated districts, or because forage and provisione could bo 
obtained by the army iti sex oral dij^sions more easily than 
wlieri it was in one body. Ca^^ar ni his Gallic campaigus 
regularly di.stvihuted his aimy into winter-stations 'so 
strongly Ibrtiflcd that though several uttciTii)t.s ^^e^o made 
upon them only one was lakcm, nnd that hecauso the com- 
mander unwisely'abandonod it. (Oies. i/c Prl, hb. v.) 

Perhajis the complctest description whicli we hiivo of a 
Roman camp may be I’ound in Poh bins, w'ho has in the sixth 
book of his history given a pretty full aceoiinl of the military 
tactics of the Homans, part of which, relating to tlicir cas- 
trametation, we shall ennden'-o with the further information 
collected by General Rc^^ Folybiiis livect at a time when 
the institufions of the Ropiilihc were in their full vigour ; 
ho had gained inihturv experience in tlie armies of his 
country; and his oppoitnnilies of acquiring information, 
both from persi>nal observation and fioin the inrorinuUon of 
others, w’cro ample. 

AVhen a place suitable for a camp had been choHcn, tlio 
f a Pomati Con.suhir Army* 
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first tWn^was to fix td% 

m^t »uit*iblc for overloolc{htt thf^ army whift encamped, 

^ and^ftfflng commancU different qujlirters* Hound 

this'^Staiwlard a squares oif 2(M)^^yeet was measured, and set 
apart for the generafs quarters': this was called 
(Ah from the mamo prmlor, which, according to early ito- i 
ittHTi UHuge, was Ibo general title eMi military commander. ' 
On that side of this square inclofiuro \VhK3||Avas deemed tooSt 
auitahle for ohtaituug forage and water, the hulk of the army 
was encamped, and that sule of the pratorium and the cor- 
responding side of the camp, wc sliall follow Polybius in 
culling * tho front/ In front then of the praiorium, distant 
from Tt fiCty feet, on a Une running across the camp, were 
pfecod the tents and baggage of the legionary tribunes (B 
B), who in the ordinary consular army (of hvo Roman legions 
Avilh tho regular proportion of allies*) amounted to twelve: 
and towards either extremity of the same line were the ten is 
of the prafecti (C C) or oflicers, who held among the allies 
a rank similar to that of the trihunes in the legions. These 
tents were pitched with their hacks to i\\G prtvinrinm, 

front of the trihunes’ tents, a passage, 100 feet wide, 
called in our plan the Priridp^tt^i^x principal street (DD), 
ran acrofeH the camp; and helwcen the side of this passage 
and a lihe paniUcl to it, near tlie front of the camp, the sol- 
diers were encamped in lines, which formed a right angle 
With the l^rincipia. Tiio soldiers' quarters were divided into 
two parts by a jiassage 50 fe«‘t wide (E), which ran from the 
prc^inriuni to I ho front of tlio camp. On each side of this 
strcM't were posted the ll'>in:in cavalry, and next to them 
the Triaiif, ono of the divisions of tho legionary U'funtn. 
Next to these were two passages of 50 feel wide (F F F F), 
and then the Principcs and the the other divisions 

of the Roman infantrv. The tents of each division fronted 
the passage next to them, so that when the tents of two 
divisions, as of the cavalry and the 7V/nr/i, and of the 
Piificipps and tl^ Ilastuti, wore not separaled by an inter- 
vening passage, they ha<l their hacks to each other. There 
were in a legion ten turmcr of the e^ivalry, and ten rnanipuli 
of eticjjt division of the infantry ; and the Inrmm and 
manipiili of each division were encamped in ono range 
along the passages, a (luadrangular space of 100 feet square 
being allotted toeaidi furtna of cavalry, and each manipulus 
of the Prtnripca and f fas tat i, while each marnpufus of the 
Triarii, which had seldom more than half tin* complement 
of the other mampiPi, had a space of*l()0 feet by 50. 

IJwyond the tents of tho IJastaff on eaeh side was another 
passage of 50 fqjjiijividc ((t G G G), and then came the 
quarters of the turn'd cavalry, and beyond these again, 
wilhcuit any separating passage, the quarters uf the allied 
infantry, whose tents looked toward the ramparts of the 
ftidos of tlie camp. Tlie tonl-. of the allies occupied a space 
of the same length as that occu]»icd by the legionary soldiers. 
Th(‘ depth of their quarters varied with the uumbor of the 
men : our plan assigns to tho cavalry and infantry an ccpial 
depth, va'z., of 700 feet ea'^h : (hi.s is probably m'ar tbc truth. 
The ijnarters of :he legionary soldiers and the allies were 
alike divifli'd iuli» two parts hy a passage 50 feet wide, called 
quintana (11 H), ruunintg across tho camp in a direction 
parallel to ihat ol'tho I^ncipfUf between the fifth and sixth 
;;^arupuh 'iul lurnuu. 

Tho ' oaco on each side of the prrotorium was occupied, 
the om M(le fK) l)y the qucpsi^ (whose ofllco combined the 
direcii.jn of the commissariat (leparlin#ut and the caro of 
the imlitary clujst) and the military «toi*es, and the other 
side (M> hy the formn, or place for holding a market and 
transacting hiisiucss. Next to these on each side vvere 
the quarters (N N) of the chosen troops from tho extraordi- 
3 iary cavalry of tho allies, who t>eived in the consul's body- 
guard, and of the volunteers (O O) who bad engaged in the 
service from regard to tho consul. The tents of these 
looked towards the qwrr.v/o/’x quarbu's and tl»e/o;7^77«. Be- 
yond these on each- side, wdth their tents fronting the ram- 
part of tlie camp, were tho chosen troops (Q Q) from the 
* extramijinary’ intantry of the allies, who also formed part 
of the consul fi body-guanh Behind all these, right across 
the camp, ran a passage or sti^rt of 100 feet wide (P P); 
and beyond this passage, and purallel to it, were the 

• Tho Homan lojfkm u» tiie tttjiifi of roljbioK oonsifilftl of 4900 (or 

in timo tf^i'cnliiir ♦‘mortrt^iicy 509U inrailry) jiiJ 800 cavairy. The OwrtHiilar 
nrmy nuinbrnietl of iwo le^iouD : wUli u boily of iilllotl foot, c(pial lu nttmWt 
to tin' iuiaWtry of tbo lo^iociA, heHol(;s tiiu exliHOraitiui’it'H, «:fio»i'n Irnops^of 
lb** allit'#, vv h./prybuit>ly nmouub'tl to 9100, or wlwn tho was of 5000 »ii. 

Tana y, ‘i5<)0 , uti^ of ulliaiilivrfie. lUnce the nunilier of tho U'lrmnary eaViUry : 
of.Uu^Hc ullicd liorH' Avre ilrafteJ tor the oxtruoulinatl^fi, mukuig 

, cf iliu i;ou»ulur tnuy IS, 900, or 99/000 iuiUatry uud S4Q0 bcAK*, 
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quarters of tlie mtiln body 6f the *«xi?ieri^ttary* cavalry qf 
the allies (R R) ; and behind thei^, looking towards the 
back of tho camp, were tho quortersi of the extriw^rdinary 
Afct of the allies (S S). The lUnks of these quarj|^ft^ (T 1; 
w^ero occupied by any foreigners or tomporf^^'l^rorce- 
menU of allied ' troops which might be in'^^h^oamp* 
Polybius docs not assign any particulj|,f to the 

vdites, or light armed men. ^ - 

The space occupied by all these quarters formed a square, 
and on every sido was left an interval of 200 Ihett Jttjiich 
ser\’S& for various useful purposes, to deposit thd to 

afi'ord' space ibr the troops to enter and leave their re9|>t^tive 
quarters, and to proleel the tents and tj^ops from fire or 
weapons thrown by any wdio might assail the camp from 
without. The whole was surrounded by a rampart {vallum) 
and a ditch ( Jhssa), through which were fbur gates or en- 
trauccK; the Pimtorian gale (Porta Pret^toria)^ of 

the camp, opposite the pra'toHum; tho Debumau gate 
(Porta Ihcumana), at the hank of the camp j and a gate 
at each end of \\\o principia or principal street. 

If the two consular armies were united, the camp formed 
an ohlung square, and resembled two camps placed back to 
back, withour any intervening inlrcnehment.> ;J[t appears 
to have had six gates, two prsotorlan and four et-hors, one 
at each end of tho two primupul streets or passages. 

The vallum was composed usually of oarili or turi^ i^Uic- 
times of stones or wood, and was surmounted by a palisade, 
Th<^ dil(di was on tho outside. In stations which wore de- 
signed to be pcriimnent, and which were iiv it^disturbo^l or 
hostile country, iho works \m‘ 1V constructed with unusual 
care, and thorn are many remains or vestiges of them in 
different parts of Gront Britain. One Of the most perfect is 
at Ardocb, in Scotland. [Akdoch.] 

The plan of a Roman camp, which i^Ve have given, is 
taken from Genm-id Hoy’s Military Antiquities of the 
Pomans in Hnfain, to which wc refer the reader for many 
valuable observations on the castrametation of tl^e Homans. 

CAMPA'GNA 1)1 RO'M A, The most ^»outhem division 
of the Papal state, corresponds in great measure to llie 
atitient Laliiim in its later and more extensive sense, being 
hounded no llie N.W. hy the Tiber, which divides it from 
tho Patriiiioiuo di S. Piel.ro; on the N. hy the Teverone or 
Anio, which divides it from the province of Sabina; on tho 
E. hy an offset of the Apennines, which divides it from the 
valh’v of the Garigliano or Lins in the kingdom of Naples, 
and which tenninales at the sea near Tcrracina : on tho fS. 
and W. by the Mediterranean, The length of tlic province 
fr.iin Ostia to Tenacina is about 67 miles, and its greatest 
hrcadih 4 3 from the Ai>enniTics to the sea. It ia divided into 
two regions, the lowlands and the highlands, ingljU(jy|g> tho 
vTillcv of the Sacco and part of that of tho ToVerbne^^'tlm 
highlands consist of the E. Apennines; of the off^ot 
which divides llu; vulloy of the Toverone from that of tho 
Sacco, tlie aritient Trerus, and on which are tho towns of 
Anugni, Pulchtrina, &c. ; of the Moi^ Lepini (Vulscorum 
Mouh's), which divide tlio valley of Sacco flHbm the Pomp- 
tme marshes ; and lastly of tlie Alban or Tusculati mounts, 
which rise in tho niiddlo of the plain, and separate ibo 
lowlands of the Tiber from the Poiuptine marshes. Tow'ards 
tlie N. the higldands of Adba and Tuseuhim codj^cted 
by some high ground towards Zagarolo with tho mountiuns 
of Palestrina, thus separating tho waters which run eastwai'd 
into the Saet'o and the Liris from those which run W.’into 
the Tiber. Tho Apennines and the Monti Lepini are mostly 
rugged and hare ; the valley of the Teverone is wholesome^ 
and the population robust, though poor ; the valk^y of tho 
Sacco is wide, fertile, and well cultivated. The Alba and 
Tusculurn mounts are covered with trees, vineyards, and 
gardens ; tlie air is salubrious, and the soil in nihny places 
very ferlilo. Those who talk of tho desolation of thoX’am- 
jiugna Fccin to have visited only the lowlands to th« right 
iiml left of the high road between Rome and Naples, and 
that only in the summer motilhs ; for ‘ in the winter and 
early part of thq^rwg;j'ou see ftcli|s and pastures decked 
in all the lnxu%W a spontaneoiii vegetation^ numerous 
herds of cattle tit' sheep the rich grass; 

but as soon as the hot season comes, n gtjndcn change trikes 
place in the appearance of thb country— ^Vegetation ceases — 
first a yellow, then a grey tinge ^ov'^ers the ground— the 
dusty soil hieks as if it wera^calciftod by fire— the cattle mi- 
grate to mountjains-y^and the inhabitants dispew,’ 
(Tonmftov Sitaiistiques sur Pome.) The lowlands 

of tho Tiber, wTilbh formAftot is called TAgro Romano, or 
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tbd tewsto^y ^ of Romo^ wRicb ©xtonds on bot^f 

hank$ of tn# Tib^> i^d wbioh if often eon (bunded with 
the Cofnp&gna, oontdn^ acconlmg to Nicolai's good ittir 
tiiitiei^jwrk, rul>Ui (a square weaauro of about 

four fimflliak acres), of which about one^half are arable 
land pasture and Rarest, and only 1500 ruBbi are 
marahV^TOis territory, is divided into about 400 tenute, or 
fsivm^**! i(^/emorti! mlla Ccunpdgna di Boma^ 3 v, 4to. 
1803, with ff good map of the A|jro,) It is evident that it 
is not the marshy grounds that cause the unwholespino- 
nosffW this part qf the country. The surface of soil 
is undulating and dl‘y, and slo)>es gently towards 

the eoast ; the malaria must be attributed to other natural 
causes. In Sir Wm. Gell's Topography of Rome and Ub 
E avirom^ with an excellent map, winch embraces a larger 
area than that of Nicolai, and in fbet almost the whole pro- 
vince 9f the Camp&gna, with the exception of the Pomptino 
mi(rshc»» wo Ana tii© following statement at the end:— - 
' There are 242,000 rubbi of arable land, 82.000 of which 
are coiisidercrl to be in healthy districts, and the rest, being 
unvvholesome, are sown with grain only once in four or Ave 
years. Wheat returns about nine for one. The vineyards 
are 1 4, 6 00, rubbi ; pastures, 102,000 rubbi; orchards, 1400; 
woods and^ferests, 1 70,000 ; in all 590,000 rubbi, or 2,360,000 
acres, besides rocks, sands, marshes, rivers, &c., wliich oc- 
cupy about 145.000 rubbi more. There ave 700,000 sheep, 

100. 000 horned cattle, 4000 buifaloa, and 35,00*0 horses, be- 
sides pigs and gouts.’ This slateinoiit, which is taken from 
Marini's workmen the Catasto, comprises, liowcvcr, also part 
of the adjoining province of the Patriinonio di S. Pieiro, on 
the right bank of the Tiber. The gmat plain between the 
8. slope of the I^pini and the sea, which is known by the 
name bf the Pomptine marshes, extends from Torre Tie 
Ponti to Tcrracina, a length of about twenty-two miles by 
ton of breadth ; of this extent only the lower tract, about 

65.000 rubbi, is really marshy. Pius VI. drained 9000 
rubbi winch were eonstuntly under water. Of the whole 
o:jilont of the marshy groumf, one-third is susceptible of cul- 
tivatiqfi ; ariotber^hird is in pasture, and tlio rest forest or 
marsh. The cxtctit of the province of Cunipfigna, including 
that part of the territory or junsdiotion of Pome whicdi lien 
oil the left or K. bank of the Tibor, is calculated at. 2266 
square mdea, of wdiicli about oue-bulf is unwholesome, and 
only inlmbfted by a permanent population of about 15,000. 
Tlie whole proviiico contains 259,800 inhabitants, exclusive 

city of Rome, winch has a population of 152.000. 
{Ciilludri, ^ialistica, Noigebaur, Tournon, Sir William 
Gell, &c.) 

This provinoe is now divided into two admini^trniive juris- 
diotmtffe hapcicly, the Delegation of Fnjsinono and iVntc- 
cortoSKiik the Coinarca of Rome. The to\vn<» of the Dele- 
gation of Frosiiioue arc — Frosinono, the anlicul Fiusino, a 
town of the Volsci, aflervyajd a Homan colony; it is built on 
a hill at the opening of the valley of the Cossa into that of the 
Sacco, in tho midst of a woU-cuUivated country, is the resi- 
dence of the detegatChas an old castle, a college or gymna- 
sium, and 7000 inhabitants; Ferentino, with G700 uilm- 
bitants, a bishop’s see, has remains of nritiont Pclasgic or 
Cyplopoan walls as they are called, which ore found in many 
laceaJn this district, and hate been examined and described 
y P®Eit,s-Iladcl, Dodwell, and Madame Dionigi ; AUitri, 
built on a steep bill aboto the valley of the Cossa, is a 
bishop's see. has 8000 inhabitants, and manufactories of 
eparse woollen cloth. On the summit of iho hill is a vast 
snaco, surrounded by a wall formed of lurgc ifregularly- 
snaped stones, fl:iany fyom six to nine foot m length, put 
together without any eemont, but Aiting admirably. The 
wall of this Acropolis is twelve Ibet thick, and in some 
places fifty feet high. Two gates leatl into the enclosed 
space, whttrq the cathedral and the episcopal palace have 
been 4uilt. Vero]i, a bishop’s see, also tniilt on a mountain, 
has 7000 inhabitants, iqostly agriculturists ; N. of it, near the 
source of Cossa, is the nno Cariihusian convent and 
cbuipch of Triaulti, huilt in a wildjlcn <;^^the Apennines j 
and new tbq viHagO Of CollepardS a’"^ast caye in the 
forqapf a ^wq, nea^jlYiSOO feet high, splendid staloc- j 
tites, Aq?igwi hi^#546o iohabitants; (Anagni.) Ccccano I 
has 4000 ii&abitalflfej and Ceprano on the Liris, above its : 
jupetlqa Sac(^, and on the frontier of the kingdom 

of Naplqa, has ZifO* ThfQtbqi: towns are: Banqo, 3800, 
«^ith rhanul^RiIlM of woollettSt and an extensive view into 
Ibe valley of thq ]uiris> and towards Vanafro A the valley ; 
01 the VoUarho, Monto San Giovanni lias sOOO inhimitants 
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aoft and k brisk trade* Segni* 

the antient Stoia, is bimjt w the ndge of the tepini# with 
Cyclopean IS'ajOs of foui m3ii||^itpnt and seven and 

the remains of on antieht tmfpfe dbw turned into a eliAch; 
it is a hislmp'ssee, and has 3500 inhabitants. Puliano, with 
3000 inbaDitants eud alorga baronial ensile, win* for along 
time the residence of U|n powerful family of Colonna. AH 
th« above towns, ^ides several others with between 2000 
and 3000 inhubitanU, are situated at a short di.staiue from 
each other, in or near the valley of the Sacco, along which 
runs the joad from Rome to Naples, By San Germano, 
the antient Via Latina. Foreign Iravellora, however, jircfcr 
the lower or Appian voad by the Pqmpiine marshes, which 
is better; hut the country is unwholesome and dosolalc* 
On the S, slope of the Mounli Lcpini, looking towards the 
Pompline marshes, arc Pipcrno.tbe antient Prnernum, with 
3600 inhabitants: Sezi^c (Setia), 5300 inhahitauls; CJoii 
(Cora), with its fino temple of Hercules, its C)clo]>ecn walls, 
and 4300 inhabitants; Sermoneta, with 2000; Nonna, tho 
antient Nurba, destroyed by Sulla, 1500 itibabiianls. At 
lb© E. extremity of the Pom])lino marshes, on the high 
road to Naples, is Terracina, the antient Anxur, with some 
handsome mwleru buildings, many antient remains, n 
bishop's Roo, and 4000 inhabitants, in tho iuhIsI of u most 
luxuriant but unwholesomo region. 

Beyond llio mounlains E. of Terracina, which form the 
houndury of tho Papal state, is tho town and lorritorv of 
Pontccorvo. in the valley of the Liris, ami in the midst of 
the Neapolitan territories, but bebuigiug by an old donation 
to tho SCO of Romo. Pontccorvo lias a population of C500, 
a cathedral, and a long bridge over the Lirjs. 

The Coinarca or territory of Rome, which is under the 
jurisdiction of tho governor of lluit city, 1ms, besides Iho 
capital, tho following towns ; — Tivoli, with 6500 inhabitantH, 
Subiaco, in the valley of the uppcjr Anio, with a fine mo- 
na.stery of Benediciiucs, and the cave in \\j^ich St. Benedict 
began bis ascetio lil'o ; ibe town of Rubiiu'o has 4800 in- 
habitants and sotno paper mnniil'actories. Paleslniui, on 
a hill, and wdth a wholesome chinute; iiopululion, 4300. 
Fraseati, one mile from the antient Tusculum, and How on© 
of the favourite country-residences of the Homan nobles 
and wealth} cilizens ; popiilulion, 4300. Alhano, another 
place of resort ; popululion, 5000. Gonrmno, on a sou them 
offset of the Alban hill, surrounded with vineyanJs, wbic'h 
produce a plensunt liglit wine ; population, 4000. Velletri, 
the antient V^elitrm, tho birth-pbieo of Augustus, a large 
town, built on the S.K. slojie of the Aiy^nmunt, has sorno 
fine palaces and fountains, and 10,00?cinhabitants ; iho 
country around is planted with vines. La Kiecia (Aricia), 
with a fine palace of the Prince Ghigi, and a church by 
Beinini. NcUuno, on the sea coast, wiib the port of Anzo, 
Ardea, CiviUi Loviriia (the antient Lanuviufn, built upon a 
S. projection of the Alban lull, and quite distinct from La- 
viiiium, the modern Pralicu, which is near the soli hbore, 
between Ostia and Ardoa), LauiviUuin (now Torre Pa- 
terno), Osha, are all dccajed villages, with historical names 
and recollections. 

The name of Campfigna di Roma was adopted in tho 
middle ages, to disliuguidi the country from the neighbour- 
ing Campania, or ('arapugna Felice, in the kingdom 
Naples. The depopulation of the Canip5gna of Rome is 
often, though moat crroneom|te> altnbiited to Papal rnisgo- 
vernnient ; it ia an kjstorical Tact that it w’as nearly us deso- 
late in the time of Cicoro as it is now\ The depopulation of 
the country dates from the early conquest by Rome of th© 
various people who inhabited Latium ; the long obstinate i*©- 
sistanco of tho latter, and especially of the VuUci, in con- 
sequence of which most of their towns were dostroyqtl ; the 
subsequent devastations by Sulla ; and tho custom of ilio 
Roman patricians tq abandon their vast estates to the culti- 
vation of slaves and the caro of ovorseers. Tlie lowlands 
near Rome are mentioned as unwholesome by Livy, Cicem, 
Strabo, Horace, &c. .After the fall of the 'VVoslerh cMujiire, 
the devastation of Latium booamo eompleto, au(3 Rmno, 
reduced to a population of less than 20,000 inbabituiits, 
stood literaHy in Rie midst a desert. After the eiurn of 
the Popes from Avignon* in 1377, the populaiiou both of 
Room and its tendtory began gradually to incieuso again, 
8inflP"tho pontiftcatO of Sixtus * ^he re^toivr oj. public 
peace and 8e(ntrl(;y’ (1585-90), it has been steadily though 
slowly increasing* The two Fi'otich hivas*oi\»jLl70B-18O9) 
cheeked this progres3> and tho poimiStiou declined, 

hut it has increased again sinee the resthratien of the Papal 
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court and Rovenimcnt in 1 (UWinp to tlie 

Papal government tliatUofi^ijra tHdUarn'p^ not re- 

dt:MM to lha condition of KSym or PalmyraJ No adminis- 
couid render tholo#la^| ofl)ieCump^gn^ healthy, 
or fix a population in them. TfioHe provinrea of^e Pa{>aL 
state vhich enjoy a more salubrious atmosph^J, ^uch as 
Umbria, Perugia, the valley of llieti in Sabinn, the Marches, 
are' among the finest, raoi't |K*pulor*s. and best cultivated 
in all Ital^. The whole of this question has been fully 
treaty by Touruon, in his Eludes sur Rome^ in 

\vhicH he gives a uiiniite desiTription of the Carap'agna, and 
also in the Eorcign Quarterly Review, No. xxi., Jan., 18d:f. 

The cultivation of the plains of the Campagriu is peculiar. 
tSjjuiieauvicux {Lettres ecriteat d' Italie) was the first fo- 
reigner who examined it attentively and gave an accurate 
desi'-ription of it. The farms are very large : some of 
them, such as that of Camporaorto, contain above 16,000 
acres. Some hundmls of labourers are engaged every 
year from the highlands for the service of one farm, be- 
tween the months of October and June, and double the 
number at harvest time, after wdiich they return to their 
hills, or come to the hospitals of Rome witli the malaiia 
fever. Many come GO or 80 miles distance. During the 
summer months only a small number of pormaiient ser- 
vants remain on llu- farms. This system of faniiing on a 
large scale is rendered necessary by tho malaria, and the 
conseijuent depopulation of the plains. In tho highlands 
anrl valleys of ilie Apennines properly is much more sub- 
divided, the ffirms are of moderate size, tmd nuist of the 
\ilLigers have gai'tlcns and orchards or vine) ards. tCha- 
teauvieux and Tournon.) The highest Ruinunts m tiio 
(lamjuigna are— Monte Cacume, in the Lepini ridge, druiO 
feet; MonUs Cuvo, in the Alban ridge, .'JOOO ; Masebio 
d’Anuiio (Mons Algidus), an E. projection of tho Alban, 
2050 ; Monte Tusculo, 2000. 

C'AMPAGNOES, [Muiiui.t?.] 

CAMPAN, aftdley and town in France, in the recesses 
of the J^yrenecs. The valley of Campan is at the source of 
the Adour, and oomprcliend.s in reality two > alleys, one of 
tile ni watered by the Adour, and the other by the Trasports, 
a tributary of the Adour. The delight ful scenery of the 
Vjytlley of Campau forms one of the attneUioiis of the neigh- 
bouring watering jilace, liagn('r(‘s-de-Bigon'e, the most fre- 
qucMiled of this part of Fiiinee. The mineral riches of the 
valley constitute however its chief claim to notice. It has 
granite and slate, but we are not aware whether these are 
quarncil. It is fivoi il« mat bio that Canipan derives its 
ri'pulalion. Tinswbf diUbient eiiloars. some of purple and 
white with veins of green, and some of deep red winetl with 
green and white. The gram of this iiiurldo is very fine, 
and the mass of it is of nniucnsc extent ; it contains no 
marine fossil remains. It was (jiianied h) the govci nm'‘nt 
of France before the reNolulion, and proluselv eiiiploed in 
the embelhshnient of the royal residences ; the beauty and 
vhidness of its colours rendeiing it cxtremolv suitable for 
the purposes 0 ^’ tnternal decoration. After the revolution, 
the works were lor many years suspended, but the working 
of them seems to have been resumed. 

The valley of Campaii is one of the most fertile in the 
<JepartmcnL (Hautes PyrfMuVs, Uppiw P> renees) in which 
it IS SI! rated; and the Hocks, orchards, and guidemi, which 
its inh dutante generally possess, enable them to live in 
cianfort. The liillo town of Cinnpan is on the left bank of 
ihc Adour, a short distance above Bagndrea. Some woollen 
stuffs are woven, and Ihei'O is a corisidoruble manulacture 
of paper. Population, in 1632, 3015 for tho town ; 4171 for 
tho whole commune. 

The Pic du Midi dc Bigorro, which overlooks tho valley, 
rises to the height of 9544 feet. 

CAMPA'N, MADAME, was the daughter of M. Genet, 
an qiliccr in the foreign dt'partment under Louis XV. She 
was 'born about 1750. At 15 years of age she was appointed 
reader to the princesses, daughters of Louis XV. In 1770 
she married M. Campan, and was soon after appointed first 
lady of the bedchamber to Marie Antoinette, then dau- 
phincss. She remained with Marie Antoinette dming her 
liusbamVa reign, and was with her in the first scenes of 
the UevoUitiori, Up to the storming of the iSTuilories on 
the 10^ of August, when she narrowly escaped wiA|^cr 
hfe. Wing forbidden to foHow her mistress to her ™son 
in the Temple, slio retired into the country, and at las^ 
opened a boardingj^wjlwol at St. Germain en Lave. The 
ejiUbliiihment pros|ft|:ed, and was paU*onized by Josephine 
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Beauhamofs, who sent her daughter fitortenia to Xa 
1806, when Napoleon founded the ej^lUhment at Ecoaeii^ 
for the daughters and sisters of the orn^rs of tlie X*^ion of 
Honour, ho appointed Madame Campan to oupem^lid it« 
After the reiteration, tho school of Epouen hein|(;HiA]i^ 
Madamo Campan retired to Mantes, wliero' in 

March, 1832, leaving behind her a character 
tues and considerable information and accotwjpmiN^nts. 
Slie has written — ‘Memoires sur la Vie Marie 

Antoinette. Reino do France, suivis do Sphv#cm^t Anec- 
dotes^^ Historiques sur Ics RUgnes 4^ ot 

Louis XVI.,’ translated into English in 1825. She^qfives 
the most faithlUl and impartial account of Marie Antoinette. 
Her recollections of the old court of Louis XV, are aUo 
curious, ^ 

CAMPANKLLA. [Medusa.] 

CAM PANT, MATITIK VV and JOSEPH, twjjt btp^liers, 
natives of the diocese of Spoleto, were olive iUr ai^ after 
1G7.S, They are sometimes confounded, as by Wmlcr Ibr 
instance. Matthew, the elder, was curate of a parish at 
Rome, and applied himself to watchmaking and optics. 
is mcniioned as having constructed a clock which ’ilwui il- 
luminated by night from the interior, and he published a 
work on the subject of clockmakiiig in 1678/ |5ut ho. is 
principally known as having been tho first Who j^rOund 
obj(M!t- glasses of enormous focal length. By ordsr.of Louis 
Xi V. he made one of a focal length of 130, one of 150, ahd 
(iiie of 205 palms (Of inches French, according to Auzout) ^ 
ttud with one of these Dominic (’assini first saw. the satel- 
lite.? of Saturn. His smaller glasses were much cstceiUed. 
Wcidler says (of Joseph Campaiii. but we suspect it must 
bo Matthew who is meant), on the authonty of tne Jour^ 
nal des Sarans, 1GG5, p. 4, that he endeavoured to de- 
stroy chromatic aberration by means of « tiiple eyo-gloss. 
There is a paper of his in * Gaudentii Raberti Misc. Ital, 
Phys. Math.,’ Bolognji, 1092. 

Joseph Campani was also an astronomer, and made his 
own telescopes. Ho puhlislwd various observafSiona 
Lalande, BiliL and is tho one referred to in AtJ- 

ZOITT. 

CAMPA'NIA, the anlient name of that part of the 
present kingdom of Naples which is now culled Tenu di 
J.inv()ro. Tho word Cciiupania is probably derived fibrn 
campus, ‘a plain,' iin et}mology which Pliny («i. 5) also 
assigns to the city of Capua, and which appears to us pre- 
ferable to that givcMi by Strabo, from caput, ‘ a head,’ The 
Lins was the boundary between (Jumpania , and Latium* 
To the N. Campania was divided by the high Apennines 
from the country of the Marsi (the ]>rescnt Abru^e)^ and 
to the N.E, by the Mounts OalliciiUi, 'fifata, and Tabumtjs 
from the country of tlie Samuilcs. A conLini»|ipn*#%ie 
same ridge between Abclla, ivhich was in CJihipaiiia, and 
Abclbnum. which was in Sam mum, continued the boundary 
to the K, as far ns the sources of the Sarnus. The off-set 
which there dclnchcs itself from the ridge, and runs 
in a W. direciion, forming the pcnins* oi^jLirrentum, di- 
vided Campania from the country of t]i6 Pi^tini, the pi*e- 
sent province of Salerno. These were the limits of Cam- 
pania under Augustus, when it formed one of tho tdeven 
regions of Italy, Tho limits of Campania were’ ti^ftetwttrd% 
extended, and it was made to embrace the countrj’ 
Picentini, Benevuntum, and also part of the E. Lat]| 
Campania, as thus understood, is chielly a plain enclos 
tween the sea and the mountains, which form a semicireftar 
sweep from tho mouth of the Liris to the promontory of 
Minerva. It was celebrated from tho remotest times for its 
extraordinary fertility, and its soft and gonial climate. The 
Otici, or Opici, and Ausoncs (probably all one people), are 
tho first inhabitants of Campania recorded. in history, 
Etruscan colonies afterwards spread to this comilry, and 
founded twelve cities, including Capua, which bei^am® the 
principal city of Campania, The Etruscans of Campania 
appear to have degenerated from thoir ancestors, dnd to 
have beiximo licentious, insolent, and idle. The Etrusaans 
were driven out orjtt^o^i'ed by iha Somnites^ who finally 
yielded to the The cruel liAVention of Uie fights 

of gladiators, aften^Ets adopted by thel%x)pi^ns, and carried 
to a frightful extent, is attti&uted to 4^ Campaniana of 
Capua. + 

To prevent eonfusion as to the t|se of the term Campania, 
it should be^served that the district belon^g to Capua waa 
first called :||||||pW Agor/und this restricted and original 

not be confounded with the 
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flUWduent onlttrffd^ meaning of thia term Campania, as ^red oye» 
used fey Strabo &r ^.^Itanoe, and qj^her writers after hia the form o£ apebf^ rmitoi 
time. The CampanllBs of Capua, after being allies of bell-flower, jin fte milde^ 
Rome* , the part of Hannibal, and were severely treated 

by thir in conaeguence. [Capua.] I-ivy. (xxiti, 

XXV.) at length or the Campanians, their inanneia, 

and t^'p^^they took in the second Punic war. Liternum, 

Teani!tm;;<^atia^ Vultarnnm, Bairn, Atella, Acerrie, Abella, 

Nuceriarll^a, pild the Greek colonies of Cume and Par- 
thenoiHJ, dr N^po|iS {Naples), were all towns of Campania, 
in enl^ded miBaning. The island of Caprero (Capri) 
was ^kohed a part of CJampania. The V ullurnus was the 
principal river of Campania, (Strabo, p. 242, &c.) For a 
description of the country see Terra di Lavoro. 

CAMPANI'LE, an Italian 
term signifying a tower for 
bells, a iiiurch steeple. The 
woWl i strived from cam pan a, 

* a -bell* Many of the Italian 
churches have ihoso towers or 
oamfainiH separated from the 
body "of the cliurch. Among 
the moat rqi^markable are those 
of CremonfOPloronee, Raven- 
na, P(ylua, BoTugna, and Pisa, 

Some of them are much out of 
thd perpendicular, especially 
’ those of Pisa And Bologna. The 
Garisendn, hu^t by the Gari- 
snndi, at Bplogna, is 153 feet 
high, ai^d « foot (> inches out 
of the perpendicular. Dante 
haii compared this tower t,o the 
inclined {lgm*e of Antmus. 

(Dante, /;</!, canto xxxi. 1. 

^ 135.) Tho Asinclli lo^^el^ also 
at Bologna and close to the 
fegmer, is *320 feet high, and 3 
foot 6 inches out^ of tlio jh)!'- 
ppndicular. The loaning tower 
at Pisa is 150 feet high, and 
13 iget out of the perpend lotilap. 

The campanile of Cremona is 
the higlie^it in Italy, having an 
elevation of 305 feet. The 
catripando of F'lorencc, which 
ia ‘267 fee|^ high, w^as con- 
structed by Giotto in 1324, and 
is conahWed the most elegant 
campontle in Italy. Tho plan 
is" squai-e, 45 feet on 

each side. The itilerior is di- 
vided into six Hoorn, each of 
which is vaulted. Tho tower 
is ascended by 400 Tlie 

facade of th»^wefflR in the 
Gothic St} le< i^ed^th some- 
what of the Italian taste in 
architeiTture, which .soon after 
prevaHerl over the Gothic. It 
is that Giotto intended to 
this tower W'ith a 
spikes feet in height Tho 
catlmdral at Seville has a Ane 
campeniio 350 feet high, which 
was built in 1568 by Guever 
tho Moor. This tower is called 
Glralda* from its braaen 
Aguro l>eariag that name. This 
figure, it weiglis a ton 

and It half, turns with the 
wind./' - ' 

CAMPANULA^Ei®, a 
natpml ortlendf monopetaJous 
dicotyledonous plaikth, the cha- 
racter ofrlwhioh ia m have an 
injferlor threw celled 

fruit, — 


lobe, hut most abundant iik 
'3^. common campanula hr 
"" "^Eurupe and A8ia.^ The 
, !b, or white, <>cca«ll|i(dly 
. . _ _ low, as in a Canary shrub 

called Mii4^hia Aurea. None of the species are poisonous, 
notwithstanding 'that the order is very closely allied to tlio 
dangerous lobeliaceas, which hardjy differ except in having 
irregular (lowevs and syngenesioua stamens. An oxcellent 
botanical account of tliis order was published by Alphoubo 
De ('andollo, under the name of Mom^rap/iie ties Camjxt* 
nulcea, 4to., Paris, 1830. 





[C^impanwla rnpiim ulolde'!.] 

1, tlio banr of th(* corolla, with ll»« ulamcns ; 2, a Nlaracn BCparulp; 3, r 
lyx i(h tho i.t\ ic and stirfm.i ; 4, a njic »ecU vi'ShcI , a •ioction 1 4 llic fcniue ; 
d, ti.itnrul bi/o; 7» « »ord m.agniUcd ; M, a section of tlic sumc 

CAMPANULA'RIA. rSERTUL\Rn)>^:.] 
(jAMPA'NIlS, .JOHN, of Novara in the Milanese, the 
first translator of Eiirhd from the Ambic. Blancanus 
{Chron^ places him la^twecn a.i>. JOOO and 1 JOO, but 

says that by his own account he wrote a calendar in the year 
1200. Vossius confirms the latter, and cites the calendar ill 
question, and also Blancaniis in confirmation, without no- 
ticing the discrepancy. RiccioH contends for a.d. 1030. 
There is no doubt tlie writer of the calendar lived about a.d. 
1200, but whether an earlier Campanus might not have 
been tho translator of KuOm ia a question. Tiruboschi 
(cited by Montucla) has shown that there was a Campanus 
who was chaplain to Pope Urban IV. (elected 1261), but we 
do not sec On what grounds Tiraboschi positively allirms 
this one to have been the translator of Euclid. 

Tins tranHlulmn was tho first printed, and we shall give 
an account of this early triumph of the art. Th^ is no 
title-page; the first words being * PreplarUsimus liber ele- 
mentorum Euclidis perspicacissimi : in artem Gcomotrio 
incipit qusi foelicissime J piinctus est cuius ps no est,’ ike. 
At tho end we find ‘ ^ Opus elementoru euclidis mega- 
rensia in goometriS. arte In id quoq ; Campani pspimciKsimi 
CdmcntaUonos fimut* Erharrius ratdolt Augustensis im- 

salutis. 


pi'essor tolertissimus. venOtiis impressit. Anno 

_ ^ Ootavi 8. Calen. Jufi. Lector. Vale.’ 

fruit, oontnii^g fitwav There is^% prdfa^a by Ratdolt, in which he complains 

Med*, combima Willi'a regu- }i^“P5±°,V?id‘bu5rt?l^ thBi|htK)ng the msi number of hooks then printe^ot Ve- 
lar corhllfe; uti^ens ^ ^ should bo aO few on mathematics. This to attn- 

eqtial in numfeir to thu mbes of the corolla, dilated bases butes to the difficulty of representing diagi*am«» stato 
to the filatxtenie* a downy styloi^mad a milky i|||Ep* It that he has discovered a metliod of printing them as easily 
aists of plants UsnaUy horbaoeoU8^ 4iam<|||M^ as letter types. This appears to bo w^-cUtUng ; and the 
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djaj^ani^ aradrt ft bf^d raaf*^, m tt|((K|^ who witnoftfld a charter of Kiwg Alexandof III 

^2^* A. ^^5 * ^ ^ ’ in th« year l2a6, wlioee son heir, COLiw CXn^ 

Tb*? tranrfifttion l|g^f iJjgwtdtjntlyfVom th^ Ara})i<^. J^crt heli of Lochow, surnamed the drbat from his B^aUi^i 
froth the Greek, AraWo tonns arO ihtrodiKsed ; an received the honour of kitijjfhtUood from 

0(T|uii^teral rhoti^b^ is raUed holmnayni; a paadlelogram* This Sit Colm ^as, in 12^)l, one of tlie 
simitu h^lnmay^ in the dehnitiuns, blit afterwams a^ra/- when the title of the latter to the crown, 

; a trapezium is helmuarijihe. There was a re- |2:ated befoiro King Edward I. He wsK 
prlllit of VtehicG in by lldtaoU; and the cotnxnen- killed in a conflict with the lord of Lorn; sons 

tar^vof Campunds was rcprinterl hy Henry Stephens at also assisted Bnice in crushing that powerfl^gord, they 
Pitk in 1516 in the edition of Zamberti. Billingsley’s shared largely in his forfeited estates, -^n i^ Wns indeed 
Kiigtish translation, best known by John Poe’s preface, tho family rose to the chief! ainry of Ar|j^fc^Sir ,Nl»L 
was made from C’auipanufi, Camphei.l of Lochow, son of the said Sir ^ifn, wW fnr- 

a ropii)iis list (d MSS. of Campanils in different libra- ther rewarded with the liand of the Pritnwss Mary, iaister 
see fIeilhroiin<‘r, ilff;/!//. fZ/i//;. (Index.) of Bruc**, by whom he had Sir Colik CaiBPBBLL of Ld- 

CAMI^BlilLL, GKORCtE, author of se \cral works ol’ eliow, who retook for King David Bruce the castl^ of ^ 


reputation, was born at Aberdeen in 1700. He reljr>r|uished 
the law for the purpos(5 of studying divinity. In 1750, after 
Jo'ving fulfilled pusloral duties since 1741, he was apiKiinted 
Ih'ineipal of Mai isehal C.Vdlege, Abordi'on. In 1764 he puh- 
li'^hed his ‘ Dissertalimi on Mirtieles,’ in n‘ply to Huimfs 
wurk on lla» same snhjoet. It was translated into French 
ahH Dnndi, and sold extmisively. The degree of D.D. was 
soim litlerwards conl'erred upon him by King’s College', 
Aberdeen. In 1771 Dr. Cam]d)olI was apjiemted Professor 
of Uivnnfy. In 1776 he puhlisliod liis most \aluahle woik, 
the ‘ Philo'-opii V of Rhetoric.’ Ili^ last \v(»rk was 

a ‘IVanslation of the Goftpels, with Preliminary Disserta- 
tions and Tx'oles,' hi 2 V(d$. 4lo. He died in 1 7*^*6, having 
resigned Ills proies-orship fomO years pre\ ionsl\ , on v.liich 
oce.isioii the king granted liiiii a pension of .UK)/, a >e.i.'. 

CAMPBELI., JOHN, fi writer on biogrnjdiy, history, 
]>oliii(’s, and slatisties, was born at Edinhurgb, Marth w, 
i 7 i)s. Af the age of dlo tears lie left Scotland, and iie^cr 
after visited it. I le was plai’cd in an attorney's ofiiee, but 
relinqmslied the law for a liti'tary career. Belore hi.s Ibirtieth 
v<‘ttr he puldishod (m 1746 ) ‘The Military History of Prince 
]Engeue and the Duke of Marlhorough,’ in 2 vols. folio He 
was next (iiigaged as ohe of the writers in the ‘ Xbnversal 
His^or^.’ In 1746 ho puhlisliod the ‘ Travels and Adven- 
tiir^io^dward Brown, Ksq.,‘ ftvo. : in tlr same year* Me- j 
inoii's of the Basliiiw Duke do Uip])orda,' Kvo. ; m 1741 a 


Dunoon, and was, in conserj nonce, appointed heritibla/ 

keeper thereof. Hi.s great gmiidHon/Sir 

nKJ.i. of Lochow, who was one of the hpstf^cs 

Slim of King James L, was by that prince consiiUit'qj|.?TOB 

of the privy council and afterwards justiciar and lord-Uftti* 

tenant ol the shire of Argyle. In IheBC offices 

eonttniu-d hy King James 11., who also mad© him a 

parliament by tlie title of Lord Campbell, and on hts'j fiBfc 

advanced his griind«on (kmm, geismd I.ord 

the ciignify of Earl of the county of Argyll. 4 >/ 

In 14 6.4 his lordship w as joined in a eommLSsiMmPlH|m 
liate a truce with Englaml : and soon ailev , 

wa.s made master ol the household, and in t46d 


with Lord Bo>d in the high otfii^e of lord justjci&r 
Forth, which he exercised alone from Mol) to 1475, ^ 

he W'os sent us a iili'nipoleutiurv into England. JIo was 
some time atterwarns sent anibasssidor to France to ^ricwv ** 
league witli tlnit ctowji ; an<l on the death of Bishop Liyin^- 
htolie was, in 1484, made lord high clianCfellor of tllfc kifi^ 
dom. in whirdi tiost ho remained till the fepring of^l48 
wnen ne was sent mio England on a puhlic cmhussy. 

On the accession of King Jumes IV., in June that ym 
ho was reinstated in the chancellorship, and so ^gpntiij|| 
till his dent h in the beginning of J46J. His sen A'ira 
ANUKii, second Eurl of Aigvli, eoinmanded the vunguardcj|i^ 
tho S<*ots unity rtt the battle of Flodden, and felt there ww 


‘ CJoncise Histury of Spanish America,' svo. ; in 1742 ‘A 
Lfitlor on the Discovery, Iniportunce, and Utility of the 
Thnrlow State Ihipei'* in the same year the lstand2iid 
voU. of the * Livon of llie English Admirals and other emi- 
nent British Seamen,’ whicli viork was completed liv the 
ajijiearance of IW9 qllier volumes in 1 744. I’hi.s work, lie 
saj'.s III a letter to on© of his friends, cost, liim a grt‘at deal of 
Irmihle, and he eiide,ivonred to he .s(ri<4ly impartial. 'I’lirec 
eiljtions were pnlilished in Ins liletimc. In 1714 he puh- 
li.slu*d in 2 \tds. folio ii collection of ‘Voyages and I'ravcls’ 
on an improved plan. In 1 745 he commenced his l.ihonrs 


the king arid thany otners. His son Com w, third KtuI^''’ 
Argyll, was soon aiterwnrdb apjioinied one of the four 
sellors to King Jaiiios V., Iroin whom ho also got a gtant 
of the lordship of Ahornotby, then in the crown l>0' foir- 
tenure, and thereafter a conCrmatioii of tli© herediti^y 
shorilfslnp of the shire of Argyle. II© was ,ai»t> uppoiplM 
to the high otfice of lord justiciar of Scotlandt, an 
which remained thenceforw ard for a century hdi^itary in 
his family. He died ill 1542, and was hj^^is 

eldest son Arcmibai.t), fourth Earl of Argyll, wlm ine- 
morahl© as tlie first person of consequence in ScoOund who 


in the * Biographia Bnlannica.' Dr. Kijipis, his co-nljiitor in j embraced the Protestant religion. He was twice married ; 
11114 work, passed 11 liigh eiicotniuin upon the part taken hy and his sons AitCHniAT.n, lU’lh Earl Of Argyll, and CoLiK, 
Mr Campbell, and ultrihuteil niueh of its success to him. sixth Earl of Argyll, by separate nianajgo^wer© soveritUy 
He wj'oto tlie ‘ Jntroduelioii to Chroiudogy,’ iicd the ‘ Dis- lord high chancellors of Scotland, buHPtsb-^f them was 
course on Trade in Dodsley's ‘Preceptor.’ In 1 r.h) he otherwise rcmarkuhle ; tho latter innStt iWicscribed in a 


published a work ‘ On the ProRcnt State of Europe,’ which conlemporary pamphlet as ‘religious and of good natur&, ’’ 
met with gri'iiT success. IIis most im])oitant vvnrk was piiih- but '.v<*ak in judgment, and very much held by his wife/ 

hshed In 1'7 i, in 2 vols. royal 4to., and is entitled * A p(»li- His sou ARCHiBvtD. sevemth Earl of Argyll, wtS a milk 

tn-arSurv . of Britain, being a series of Rethn-lions on the tary ollicer of considerable reputation; and,^ itiari^ng 
iSiniannn, Lahds, Inhahilart^ Hevenues, (Jolonics, and twice, was the father of two very distinguished t§ons, Tjl|© 
C’ommerc© of this Isliiud, intended to show that we have not j younger d' iheso Was, in 1622, created LoM Kintyrd; 
Oifi y et upproaelitMl near the siirarnit of improvement, hut but haviug lio issue, tlic title expired at his death. Th« 
that It will afiord omjiloyment to many generations before elder, AlIHlinALl), eighth Earl of Argyll, was bom hi the 
they pu'-h to the utmost extent the natural advantages of year 15 ()h; and from his earliest years was noted for hia 
Grout Britain.’ Dr Kippis enumerates sixteen or Hcventccn piety and devotion. In 1628, when his father was abroad, 
other works of a less important ehavacti'r hy Dr. Cuniphdl. liaving left the kingdom, the Lord Lorn resigned into the 
In 1754^0 degree (J' IJ^.D. was confcni'd upon him hy king’s hands liis hereditary otfieo of lord as it 

tho Glasgow Univermty ; and in 1774 the empress of Rus- came to be styled, justice-general of fiocfthiftd. 

sia presented Itim with her picture. Dr. Campbell inanied In 1633, the Karl of Argyll having deolarod himjB©Jf a 
in 1736, and died Dec. 28, 177.5. He was interred in the convert to the Roman Catholic faitli, was obliged to^ke 
burial ground of St. Gcorgothe Martyr, near the Foundling over his estates to his son, reserving only a ajtetabla’main- 
Hospital, London, whore a monument was erected to Ins Icnanco to himself ; and the following ear ]®a Lorn was 
memory’. Only one child, out of seven which he liad, out- appointed by^ the kiniff one of the SFj^trftordinar)^ lord# of 
lived him. In 1 765 he was appointed by the government session. In the moi^ of April, 1658, when the national 
his majesty’s agent for the province of Canada, which covenant was framedi and sworn to by t^t^rly the en^iw 
office he retained until his death. population of Scotland, was ealled ijtp with otherd^ 

CAIJ^BEIjLS, lords of ARGYLL. London tri give advice to the ki^ und^ theexistif^cir- 

thftir Iriroage to an individual of their name who in th^2th cunistancyfs of the kin^lorn ; ail though they weie all 
century married the daughter of a Gaelic chieBam and got equally awarft that the.oovena^t ^ obnoxious to tho king, 
with her the lordship of Loebow in the shire of Argyle, A yftt Argy]iid|toA0 apoI|« freely and honestly^ 0 ^ rebbm- 
few descents bring us down to Gillespie Campbell, laird of| of those inno\‘a^oaa i^hich bia 
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constitisg^ of tho Sopt^h 
Ho loturnofl j^j^BootUnd on tS 3«th M ay ; an4 oa 
death, thlpSame year, Succeeded to all Ids 
hopouraf«||^J^owsaiQn»^ He attended the meeting of the 
at Glasgow that yearf and there openly 
joined, Uie court. It was at thh as^m- 

* < Uly tliW ihsMi^^ policy of two reigns was auhvevted, 
OpiBOoj[!N|^Mpi^ and pmsbyterianism estahlijihed. 'fo 
recess toKjihiS: thO M*Donal<U and the Eajl of An- 
U'im# in ai<fJi9ff4hl» invasion of Scotland by the royalists, 
Vhioh aCtG{jwar4* followed, Argyll proceccfed to his nwn 
oounli^ wnero w raised a foicp of yoo of his vuai*als» part 
of which lie stationed in Kintyro, part in Tiorn, and with 
th^ remainder Im passed over to Arran, which he secured 
4?y ||^i«ing upon the estate of Broihck: this rendered 
fh^^tempt on the part of the Irish at that time^ncarly im- 
pdMbl#K. On tho resumption of hoshUticK, after the short 
traversed, with a force of about 
and ^^niall train of artillery, the districts of 
Bl^^oh, Athol, and Mar, levying the taxes imposed by 
11:m 'i%tatos of bcotland and enforcing submission to their 
aiithimty. 

. Whon the king came to Scotland in 1641, with a view to 
a of the kingdom, Argyle was tpiaUfied by his 

"leimaing a^v^alents, no less than by his services, for the 
; pOpj^^lM.jchancolJor, then vacant, but the king was afraid 
Wggrandi^ one already so powerful, and tlie place was be- 
IrOtd JLoudoun. Arg>ll, however, was created a 
. by the title of Marquis of Argyll. In the dis- 

'tfl^aUceg i^nd civil war W’hich soon afierwards followed, 
Argyll topk^ as before, an active part ; but circuni8tancc‘s 
OdtUiTed 5f a personal nature which mad<^ bun throw up llie 
cotnn^ssioii which he held from the Estates as goiH?rtil of 
and md^ebruary, 1C 1C, lie was sent over to Irc- 
fWjring home the Scots troops wliich biul been di- 
rected thither to assist in repressing (he* turbulcuco of the 
Cl^olios. lie returned in May folhuNing; and iu the 
^ of,^uly in the same year, when the king had sur-' 
luinself to the Scottish army, Argyll went to 
yctthlle pay liis respects to him, and he was ufter- 
w|^$ employed in the conference with the parlRimenl of 
Eligtod on the articles prefiorited by the Khlutes to the 
kHSgJ^ Ho took also a leading part in the installation of 
Charles II., oivw'hose head ho i>lacod the crown at Scone 
on ^.January 1, 1651. lie submitted, bowexor, to the sub- 
seq^U^ut usurpation of Cromwell, and under Hicdiard sut in 
partWnoxit for the county of Aberdeen. For thtjse com- 
pliant^*s bo was at the Kt'storation indicted for high In^nson, 
and being:i>Cbnyictcd be was beheaded on Monday, May 
27,J#61., attainder was justly ini])uted to the enmity, 
an<ori4 proripitatc execution lothe imjiaticncc, of Middle- 
ton, who tihxiously wished a gift of his titles and estate ; 
and it is nearly certain that the noble family of fluntlcy was 
saved from utter ruin ohiy by tlieso events : that family 
stood indebted Argyll in a very largo sura, and from 1653 
to 1661 Lor<l%Jp'HH uclualiy bis residence iu Gordon 
cusUe. 

The lord we have now mentioned was Arcmiuald, ninth 
lEarl of Argyll, oldest son of the marquis, having lieea re- 
%liOrod to estato and titlo of Earl of Argyll in lOGd. He 
B^art^ also largely in the profits and preferments wlncb fol- 
la#pd on tlm king's restoration ; but having taken the Tost 
of 1 fiSl with this explanation, that he took it as far as it was 
consrstent with iUeli'and with the J?roic&taut faith, lie was 
accused by a bold ami flagitious cabal of U'cason a||kleasing 
making, triedt and condemned.. He made hi,s e^pe from 
condnement, however, in the train of his step-daughter. 
Eady Sofibik Lind^^ay? diaguiaed as licr nago, and escaped 
to Holi ri|te 4jHe afterwards rotyriied, and, at the head of a 
considerffB^ mrea* made a descent into Argyloshn-e ; but 
beings mode prisonor, hn was executed, on a single day’.s 
his former ^eptenco. His own son, who had 
soipo Utep'a|y|llowalU^ ^'anted him oqt of his iktUer^s for- 
feited estatefi^ffered te w?rvo in the royal army against his 
fgthor when ho invade Scotland mevious to his execution. 
Thjp son was tenth Egrl of AfRjdk su 

lo^tepd by befcre the myer^al of his father's at- 

tamoer, also Mat in the OopvciUioii of iGSOasguah; 
and was one of th^'^Omrnissiomii s deputed by the Katates 
to offer the luraWp^of U) the Frince of Orange, and 

to teiidor the corouati!Sff%attb The n^xt year he Wjss 
mad^lF^a lo^ of and m4694 an ^H|SlSaot'dina?^l 
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and dying in $eptcmbe‘r, 1 sd^eded by his 4Mest 

son JoHN,^^pd Duke of Argyil, Who was thev«?upon 
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sworn of dk hnig’s prixy council, ttppoiiftc<l ca))taio of 
the Scots Horse Guai'4»> mid, though scarce twepty-dve 
years old, raised to the ^at pcongued by Ins father us ari 
extraordinary lord of session, place, jjow'c\(;r, 

not long afterwards resigned in favour of his brother, A|^i- 
bald Campbell, then lord high trp&auver of Scotluiid, too, 
in fhe end of 1706, was created Viscount and Kipl of liny, 
for his services in furthering the Union with England. For 
the like services Argyll bud, in 1705, been created an 
lish poor, by the titles of Bavon Chatham and Karl ofGi^* 
wich. His gracp after this served four campaigns under 
the Duke of Marl borough iu Flanders, where he rose to the 
rank of lieuteuaiil-UGneral, and honourably distijiguished 
himself in the baltles of Hamillics^ Oudenard, nnd Mul- 
plaqutit, and at tlie sieges of Ostend, Meenen, Lisle, Ghent, 
and Tuurnay. On tlio change of ministry in 1710 he joined 
the court, and was appointed generalissimo in Spain ; ap'd' 
on the same occasion his brother, the Earl of Ilay, wasm^^do 
lord justice-general of Scotland for life. On his Gi*aCo‘s re- 
turn from the continent be changed his political party again 
and was in cxaisequence deprived of bis goicrmneiit (>/li<*cs, 
When the Hanover farad) attained the throne, he was ap 
pointed <*umuiaiKler-m-chief of all the king's forces in Scot 
land ; and in repressing the rebellion of 1715 belnivcd xvith 
great energy and decision. On the Mth April. J 719, lie 
was advanced to the dignity of Duke of Greenwich. Afl<'.»’ 
several changes in tlm political woild Im retired fiom public 
life, and du‘d on .September d, 1743, when, leaving n(» male 
issue, bis English titles of Duki* and Earl of (Ju’cn\tjj,ch and 
Buron Cdiathnra hecame extinct. ILs other lilies passed to 
his brother already policed, AiiCHinAun, Earl of lluy. aiul 
third Duke of Argyll. By these two hi others, as Ifas 
been well remarked, lUo views of a certain parly in Scotland 
at llio Union to ,perp<*luote their authoiity over tbcir coun- 
trymen weic a<'tualjy realized, the whole kingdom liaxing 
becorm* Jiubjef.t to them ibrough tlic servility of ibe "few 
members \vhi<*h ScoUaiul long relumed to parliament. The 
tatter, indeed, had the ull'airs of Scotbiud So entirely at his 
disposal, that ho obtained tlio ajipeUution of King of S<.ot- 
laud. Ho died on the 1 5th April, 1761, and, leaving no issue, 
his own uumodiate liouuurs became uxtiuct, while tiioso of 
his fauulv descended to Ins cousin, 

CAMJ*BELLTO VVN, a burgh ami port in Argylesbire, 
near the ‘^ouihcru cxlrcmity of the long narrow pcuiusula 
which, under the name of Cantiro or Kintyre, projects into 
the Jn.sh channel. It stands ou a loch or indentation of 
the coa.sl, winch forms an t;sa*llent harbour, about two 
rndes long and one broad, willi Ifom six to tluricon falhopis 
water. Cumpbclllowu is 65 uulos due W. ])y S. from 
Glasgow. It was Ibrmerly a burgli of barony, and d^as 
created a royal burgh in 1700. The town lies principally 
on the south 'Western side of tho harbour; but it is ex- 
tending round the lieud of the loch towards tlie north-eastern 
side. There are goo»l qua}s, to winch, if extenflwl a few 
yards farther, ships of any burden might come wnth safely 
at all times ui the tide ou botli .sides of the harbour. Tlic 
intercourse between CamiibeUtowri and the mainland, par- 
ticularly' with (ilasg»>w and'Hroland, has been umeh in- 
creased by stciim navigation. 

The principal part of Campbclltmvn is built on the pro- 
perty Ml the duke of Argyle. 71io parliamentary boupdary 
of the burgh is extensive, and eoiupvcbemj|^ a large quan- 
tity of land not built on, on both sides of the loch. In con- 
junction with Ayr, Irvme, luverary, and Obap, (Jj||ipbell- 
tovvn returns one member lo parliament, 

Xlm phief trade is in whiskey. In 1 8^32 them were fifteen 
distiUeriea, which prdtluced upwards of 60,0007. per ounqui 
to the excise. Thpre are pool mines about fqur miles from 
the towUi and a canal, by Whhdi the coal is conveyed. In 
addition to the tiade in wdiiskiiy, considerable quant ilies of 
ppfatpps am exported, chiefly te Ireland, The principal 
imports nvo barley from Irelapd, and coals from Glasgow 
and Ayrshire. The populutiouqf the burgh in 1831 ’iva« 
4,8Gj|jL ; 

XjIfIffFEACHx, a town in tlip state of V lUMtan^^J^cb 
is on^ of the raprpbprs of the Mpxicau Gnion. It is 
on th^i W, comi of pehmsyila of Yucatan^ oq ^oy- 
^ohhf Iho guu of widph is sometimes !iho 
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of more^^gi^tiatolr Bay 

Tho formor^i|kma^o|Gi|iarriy % tbat small^ 

ife4 ^ built. V- Cajjipeachy is 

iitW^. lat., _ . "* 30' W. ^ V^sew cannot 

^ autor the mouth S. Francisco^ on |fSj^ the town 

"kiSbttilt, but tnurt; Remain in the bay at a cot^|li|S^e dis- 
Idttcu fpoin the ahore. contains about 16,000 in* 

b^fUntji, is defeuW by a Its exportationa con-^ 
Carhpeachy-woo# and wax. The wood is cut in 
.1 places, es})ec«dJy on the bonks of the Rio Cham- 
S. of the tow^n; and the wax is f?ot from the wild 
iiees witliout sttngs, which ore common in' the country to 

CAMJ^ER, PETER, was born at Leyden on’ the 11th 
of May, 1722. His father, Florent Canjper, w'as a clergy- 
man, who numbered among his friends Boerhaave, ’sGravo- 
sumie, Musscbcnhroeck, and Moor; and it was in the so- 
ciety of those celebrated men that Ciimpor spent much of 
his youth, and imbibed that love of science and the fine 
arts tbr which he was aflerwards distmguUlied. Ho was 
instructed in drawing by Moor, and in geometry by La- 
^hordes. On entering the university of l^eyden ho devoted 
himself with unwearied assiduity to the study of medicine, 
under Oaubius, Vim Roo) en, the elder Albinus, and Trioeii. 
Under these masters he soon rose to distinct ion ; and when 
he took his degree of doctor in philosophy and medicine in 
1 740, he published two dissertations, — the one ‘ Do Visu,* 
the other * De Oculi quibuadam partibus,' which have been 
much praised by Biildingor. In 174t:< ho visited J^ondon, 
where ho assuriniod with Mead, Pringle, and Pitcairn, and 
where his taste for natural history vias aaakeiicd by the 
cnbinets of Sir Hans Sloane and Collirisoii, and tlie collec- 
tions jof Hill and Catesby. Ho spent iioiirly 12 months in 
Englaiftl. On his return ho successively occupied the 
chairs of philosophy, anatomy, surget;y, and medicine in 
the universities of FraneUer, Amsterdam, and Groningen. 
When entering upon these professorships he delivered in* 
ttHxluctory lectures, which were remarkable for the compre- 
behsive knowledge which they evinced in physics, medicine, 
and aftHtomy, as well as for an uncommon talent of observa- 
tion. He obtained a pri7.e from the Academy of Sciences in 
d772, and an aceefisit in 1 770 ; n prize from the Academy 
of Dijon in 1779; fmm that of Joyous in 1773, and that of 
Toulouse in 1774 ; and from the societies of Haarlem and 
Edinburgh, and the academy of surgery. He was a mem- 
ber of the Academies of Berlin and Pelerslmrgh, and of 
the Royal Societies of I^ondon and of Gottingen; and in 
1 785 was made a foreign associate of the Atiademy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, l>eing the only Dutchman, exesept Hoer- 
hastve, who had attained that honour. He was also a mcm- 
tWfT of the state-council of the United Provinces, and a 
deputy in the assembly of tin; States of the Province of 
Friesland. '^He died of a violent pleurisy on the 7tli of 
Aj^il, 1789, in the f?7th year of his age, leaving behind him 
the well-earned I'eputation not only <k a distinguished ana- 
tomist and philosopher, but of an honest man. His woiks, 
01 ^ rather detanhf^d essays, are exceeding^ numerous. 
Brides his ^ Demcmstrationes Aimtoinico-imthologicm,' of 
which two parts only appeanxl, the one containing the 
strucEturo and diseases of the human arm, the other the 
structure a ad diseases of the human pelvis, he published 
senuratc dissertations upon the following subjects :—*on 

* uie euii^c of hernia in ncw-lxirn children on ‘ the sense 
of hearing in fishes on ‘ the physical education of chil- 
dren/ ‘inoculation for the small-pox;' on ‘ the origin 
ami colour of negroes on ‘ the signs of life and death in 
now ‘boi’H child riti on ‘infanticide, with a project for the 

^ establli^Uent of a foundling hospital on ‘ llic causes of 
infandPll and suu ide on * Iho intromission of a ir into 
♦he lunge of new-born clnUlren on ‘ the operation of litho- 
tomy, at two different times according to the celebrated 
Franco* (that ia, pn the first day the surgeon makes the in- 
cisioh into tho bladder, the patiopt is then lo he put to bed, 
and tho extraction of the stone is defem*d to the second, 

‘ third, or fourth day); on ‘ulcers in the Urethra,’ &.c. ; on 
‘ tho; orang-outang and otlu r kinds of apes / on ‘ cancers/ 
fkc. ; bn ‘ laroenetfs in i^lants on ‘ lithotomy on ‘ the 
classification of fisho^ A^wrding to the system of Liti^us 
and ofif ‘ the fracturo of w patella and olecranon.’ 
presented the followinff^ memoirs to different societies : on 

• tJm calRfti of fracturtffbones on ‘ tho iwivanti^ges and best 
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* the construclion oflfitntsses, and |he'%ettt method bfif 
poring steel for thAe instrument|^on ‘ the stroctur 
the great bones of birds, and the manner 
pherlc air is introduced into them on * 
on the characteristic murks of countena3HB|ikMt TO ^ of 
^diffhredtv^i^untries and ages/ which pub- 
lished by hhs son in 4to. in 1791, fhe^ 

ilescriptidh'^ of , a method of deline^Ct ^ Tta of 

heads vrith /Oceuraisy ; on ‘ tho wi® gland% 

.in iho interior of the sternum;* om*m|i||bus diseases 
among cattle on ‘ specific remodies^l^ ^ the effects 
of air, sleep, &c. in the cure of surgifeftlE^tlisordors ;* bn 
‘ the nature, treatment, &<*.. of dropsy ;* on * physical 
beauty;’ on the question, * Why is man exposed tp 
diseases than other animals?' and on ‘ the fossil 
of utiltnown and rare animals.* ^ 

lished a sequel to tlie work on PncaHfc^ 

features, &c. entitled ‘ Ijcctures ofjh^^l^.Pef UdH|||p^ 
on the manner of delineating/j^ 

in the coiinienance,’ ike. ; and hi 1 6i()3 a colloction-^^Wu, 
works appeared at J’aris in 3 bols, 8vo. witli a folio ^ 

plates under the title of ‘ GSuvres de Pierre Camf^^P * 
out peur ohjet l ljistoire Naturelle, la Physiologic, ct 
tomio Ooiiiparce.* His ‘ leones Herniarum* ww publiftnM^ 
at Frankfort hy Soemmering, 1801, folio. 
proniineiit ])oints in his works, wc may mention 
of the presence of air in the bones of birds; lii'fl 
tion that the curx'ature of tho urethra is gmdter 
than in adults ; his remarks on the variation of » 

angle in different nations ; his account of Ht^nhuyiiQpT^ 
lever, used in the practice of midwifery ; his d^jj^fafioiiMin^, 
the best loriu for shoes ; and his osteolpgical 
info lost races of animals. ** 

(JAMPHOH is tho stearopten, or onefbf the ' 

arising from the separation of tho volatile oil of ^ 

file one, Cinnamomum (^amphora (Nees v. Esenbeek),!^^' ^ 
rive of ,lapan, (’hina, and Cmdiiii China ; the other, 
ctvtpuk Caniphom, or Dryobahinops 
a native of Horneo urul Sumatra. From these is 
by different processes. It exists in every part, root, 
branches, and IcavcH, of the first-mentioned tree, vvhjffite 
chopped into pieces sufficiently small to he thrown in (<a | aii ttif 
vessels; these vejbsels are afterwards covered with edSwm 
hoods, in which are ]daccd rice-straw and rushes, heui’lie- ‘4 
mg subsoijiiently gradually applied. The cuniphor is vola- 
tilized, and altcnvanU condenses on the straws, rushes, &.c. 
I'his, after being purilled from the mtermixUne of straws, r. 
is found in commerce under the name of crm^’^iyamplior. 
But It, still retains many inqajrities, and on Eu- 

rope is refined, formerly exclusively at Venioe/^w jA|in 
England and (rerniany. " 

From the Dipterocarpiis Camphbva it is not pmeured hy 
distillation, hut exists in a solid #p*n in the stem of the 
tree. In that part of the stem wli^ fehould he occupied by 
thcjulh it is found along with campl^&jd.^fehcri tapjwd or 
upciusl while young nothing but oil fHHpipH time a great 
quantify of this oil assinncs the soTHFroiTJ^^nd is tStjUitL 
at iub'rvals along the trunk in pieces a foot or a foot tin d ^ 
half long. The ])n)cess of extracting tho oil h effected by ^ 
means of u Malay axe used to lay open the trunk ^ abputip 
inches from the ground, till near the heart, whetn a 
incision is cautiously made, and the oil if present guahes ,, 
out, and is receh'^d into bamboos and otber vessels. If 
camphor is suspected to be present the tree is foiled, cut 
into pieo^ about a fathom lojig, which are then s|dit, and tho 
camphor is found in pioces^^e lenph stated, and about 
the circumference of Iho hmwkn arm. A; tree rtf, moderate 
size may yield about 11 pounds^ji'hUu a very one 


may produce twice that quantity. The pmphL^^^binedr 
is called So Tantong or head camphop^^%Ut iheTWR^hich 
surrounds tlio camphor on beingj^rliped yimdo^ |||&Hor 
sort, called belly and foot campht^P^ue 
tree i.s much less volatile and Wta IVbm the 

former, ' '' 

, Tlio oil is much priiced and usedlpMie Ei^St, hut is not 
sent to Europe. is tiw oifriwbnd SUmiMra 

camphor esteemed bther«'^at,o^l||^itl the tnarkits 


a of inoculatrjg for the on ^tbe theory 

^treatment of ohrOAio di3^»Mo$ t£e lungs/ on 
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ii; ofchtdk, durings/ifflich the Sumatra cam-* 

0n odou^|ik0 violala* l^hned camphor la in 
" convex externally, concave internally, gene- 

centre, each weighing about two 
i are wrapped in strong blue pkj^. and 
i; weighing about 500 {k>wid«>0ontaininj| 

$^tnc substance of a pecu^t4^d, repre- 
it jpiW in a solid state. It di^rs from them, 
[m'^i>eihg solid at the ordinary temperature 

being converted by the oxygen of the 

air into a resli*'* tt is so volatile that on exposure to tiCit air 
it ^ entirely volatilized, and leaves no residuum. It has an 
dnotuous feel, possesses considorablc tenacity, and is not 
powdered, without the addition of alcohol, eother, or 
tbeSuinatri^^phor however can be powdoreft witb- 
aiWaid,^^1^ip^0arl^ insoluble in water (requiring 530 
W J3t \tn but^ very soluble in alcohol, the 

, eupiemf empyreumatic, volatile and 

fils. It is precipitate^ fruni most of its solutions, in an 
^nged state, on the addition of water. Its speciGc gra- 
;0.085 ; its ultimate composition is, according to Blan- 
nd Sell, 

Carbon ... 79.28 

Hydrogen , , 10,34 

Oxygen • . . 10.37 _ 

of Pahronheit’s thermometer it melts, at 400° it 
fit is easily ignited, burning with a bright flume and 
sm^e, but leaving no residuum. Its odour is strong 
an4 its taste aroinutic but bitterish, leaving behind 

" Jbf coldness in the mouth. 

phor acts upon the animal frame, both in the state of 
piiiid in tiJto solid state. Few insects can endure the 
!it odour of cuinplior ; and in combination with 
j^ng acetic acid it act^ ns a powerful stimulant in cases 
disposition to fainting. 'VVhcn six or eight grains are 
“ jCid into, Hi stomach in which there exists no increased 
iility, the person also not l>eing in a state of exrite- 
|it. the first effect is a feeling of burning and warmth, 
(itdi gradually extends from the epigastrium over the 
! hotly, occasionally accompanied wdth unpleasant fed- 
_ lU llie stomach, such as slight pain, crvicfutions, &c. 
pulse soon rises, becomes fuller and undulating ; the 
heat of the skin is gently increased, and a warm and gentle 
but regular perspiration follows. All muscular actions lake 
place With more' ease: the nervous system in its whole range 
is ruusciiil^jd j|lrongtliened, and a feeling of general comfort 
porvai|Mj|li^i^Ji^lo frame. In from one to three hours this 
stjljb without leaving sleepiness, lassitude, or any 

unploasaiftness behind. 

A larger "dose, half a drachm or two scruples, cauaos a 
burning heat in the and stomach, with pain, dispo- 

sition to vomit, and disturbance of the nervous system 
(the severity ^ w h im is determined by the amount of a^Uion 
on tho stomMPb sense of constriction in the head, 

ringing of iKe c^^flickering of objects liefore^he eyes, 
'%ei'rorsof vision, tremblings of the limbs, and irajiossibility of 
^ maintaining the erect posture, or of walking. JDuring the 
-l^ntjpuaj^ of this state, sluverings, with paleness of the 
and Countenance, diminished warmth of skin, a slow, 
ie^ble, and Oyontraoted pulse, a laborious respiration, and 
threatenings of faintings or convulsions exist. When 
death results, the stomach is discovered to have been tho 
seat of violent inllammatiQn,. Camphor may tfeerelbre be 
regarded as a powiH^fuI stimujont, at Orst local, but after- 
wards extending tb tlie brain, spinal chord, and ganglionic 

It th^iibw sinking stage of almost all fevers, 

pairiieviH^^hef#^ nervous system is much depressed. 

stage of tho same disease, along with anti- 
meyPlsnr opmub it^ bSM hap a very beneficial effect on the 
r 0 g%i|i£^d warm pompiration. It bus also 
be^ us^ am^ng ipr^^ftrate of potiOpsa during the interval 
of an itot©rmi1it^jpSfcv0r, to provent a return of tl^ pa- 
roxysm. I)|^0wSttlmatou8 fev^ ^sueh as smafl-pfox, 
monies, scamile^er, 8 tc., it is ei^ifiry serviceable during 
er«^p*ive »tbgi*,i^en the firiiptioti does not^ome out 
“plSiirnorvous enMgy. In guch 
erpentaria* it is p^perior to any 
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valuabfetigeiit or vehicl#lto 

—pUcalioh as ^ifuhefecie^ 

10 Mins, is 

service.,' ^ 

In of irwtabiUty urinary organi,^ii 

It is' administered eitlicr in powder, in which cash It ^ 
must be minutely dimed an|Hhixed with, other fmb- 
stances, or in aqueous sol utiou^^' very feeble* prepa mfi on, 
though it possesses the odour), or ahfoholio solution. ^||Sb0n" 
it is dissolved in oil, it forms k usotiI application tennis 
and other parts suffering from chronic iheumatic pains. 

The use of camphor ih iho form of vapour froth it bgig 
earned round the neck, as a prophylactic during the 
lence of epidemic fevers, is hurllul. It produces depreskipn 
of the nervouapo<Ver, muscular debility, difficulty of 'respira- 
tion, and favours the very action of the morbific apient which 
it was intended to prevent. Its employment even in mu- 
seums to protect the objects from insects, and among clothes 
to wanl off moths, is injurious, if much be volalili/cd and 
dilTused through the apartments. 

Camphor exists in several plants and trees besides those 
above mentioned ; and a substance resembling camphor, and 
generally considered tb be such, can be procured from many 
plants. It is in most cases, however, a hydrate of volatile 
oil, such as the Coimiariu or odorous principle of the Tonka 
bean, Helenin from the Inula Hclemum. An artificial cam- 
phor may be prepared by the iiwitual action of hydro^chloric 
acid gas and oil of turpentine : it is white; possesses a cam- 
phor-like odour, is soluble in alcohol, S^v. 

CAMPHOR-TREE. [Laukace.^:, and Diptbrocak- 

PUS.] 

CAMPHOR-OIL. a substance obtained in and 

Sumatra, from the dry’obalanojm campbora. It ia%uiq>osed 
to bo camphor in Rp impcrTocl state of formation. 

CAMPHORIC ACID. This acid is obtained by beat- 
ing camphor in a retort,* with seven limes its weight of nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1 ’SIS'; tbb acid which distils into the receiver ' 
is to be rctlirncd to the retort, until nitric oxide ceases to bo 
evolviMl. In this operation no carbonic acid is formed. 
During tho cooling of the contents of the ictort, cam- 
phoric acid crystallizes, which is to be purified by repentetl 
solution in boiling water and by crystallization. Tins 
acid is somotimos in small scales, and at others in nccillc- 
formed crystals. It is colourless; its Uisto is at fiist 
weak, but is aftervards acid, and finally bitter. At usual 
temperatures it is inodorous, but when gently heated, it ex- 
hales a smell of camphor, wliicli eventually becomes pene- 
trating and aerid, At about 100“ Fahrenheit it vapori/es, 
and at 145° it fuses into a colourlesH fluid, which crystallizes 
on cooling. At a higher temperature, a portion of tile acid 
sublimes unchanged ; the mass becomes gradually deeper 
coloured, swells, yields empyreumatic oil and » small quan- 
tity of empyreumatic water, and charcoal is left; tho^i’O- 
ducts of distillation contain^ kowover, camphoric aeid to the 
last. ' 

Ono hundred parts of w^ator at 202® dissolve 12 pat4>l» 
camphoric acid, and at 5G^ 1*13 parts. It is much 
soluble in alcohol, 100 parts taking up 121 at 144'', of which 
about no remain in solution on cooling. It is also soluble 
in eother ; and hot oil of turpentine also dissolves it, but the 
greater part crystallizes on pooling. 

According to Liebig, camphoric acid is composed of 
Five equivalents of oxygen =» 50 * 0000 3(1 ‘ 82 

Fifteen „ hydrogen c= 9*3597 0*89 

Ten „ carbon - 76|^'370 5k -29 


Camphoric acid unites with salifiable bases to fbrin salts 
called camphoraie$. Not one of them is applied to any 
purpose whatever. Those which are solubl© have almost all 
of them an aromatic bittjf^ taste; the aqueous solutions are 
decomposed b>^ the stronger acids, and they all burn and 
are decomposed by heat. 

CA'MPO FO'RMIO, a village four miles S.W. of Udine, 
in the Venetian province of Friuli, on the high road to Tre- 
viso andVenicei^It is celebrated for tho noafy of pettee 
coi^dedbere, j^ikp^tober, f*f 7 ,betw«fn GonejolBona- 
.parte, in the .naofie';# the French rqiublic, and Coint Lo- 
benuel eik Geiadri MeerfoWr tbo Austrian flenip^^i^n- 
tlaries. :3y timt J^y the emper» of Austria mig^ed 
;U^bardy and received tit# Venekoit Stttee 
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M a coiapenBdtion, Pqrinu; 

hoa8-qaarter« ^vei-e at PasBe^ano,'4 »w ir^fla Cin^pal 
Fiimiio, near the banks j&fto^agttamenio.^nBoj^APART?.] 

CAMPOMA'NES^UOT PEDRO RODRIGUE^, 
^ Idistinguirfhed Spatlflra civilian ciiul statesman t>f tl>e 19th 
cbtttury. In 1765jAle was apjwinted fiscal ad voc we to the 
royal pouncil of Castile, and was made afterwards minister 
of staie. " Ho was a fnei^Lgf Aranda, and took part in the 
e?cpnhionof the Jesuits of^hat minister. [Aranda.] Be 
lah(||Md zealously to rouse the industry of Spain from its 
AhitWf torpor, and wrote several good works 04 the educiir 
tion of the people, and especially of the artizans. Under the 
ministry of Florida Blanca, Oampomanes was removed from 
the council, and lived afterwards in retirement untd his 
death which took place towards the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. He was director of the Spanish academy of 
hti^ory, one of the few useful learned institutions of Spain, 
arm was also a member of the Academy of Belles LotU os of 
Paris, and of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
His principal works are; ‘ Antiguidad Maritima de la Re* 
puWica do Cartago,’ with a translation of the * Periplns of 
Hanno,’ illustrated by cojnous nf>tes, 4to. Madrid, i 756. 

* Disourso sobre el Fomento de lalnduslria Popular, Svo. Ma- 
drid, 1774. * Discurso sohrola Educaciori popular de los Ar- 
teaanos, y su Fomento,* 8vo. Madrid, 1775i In this last trea- 
tise he combated the idea, then general in Spain and most 
other countries of the cootinent, that mechanical professions 
were in their nature low and abject. He contended that they 
were considered a^ such because they were kept in a state 
of depression and degradation through the ignorance and 
indolence of those who exercised them in a slovenly man- 
ner, ‘ Let the mechanical arts he improved and ennobled 
hy the assistance of education and scientific knowledge ’ 
lot the^i^lizans raise themselves by their skill, industry, 
and oondluaj., and the prejudice against the mechanical pro- 
fessions Wm give way.* These propositions of Campornancs 
appear now self-evident, hut m his time, and especially m 
Spain, they sounded like a paradox, and it required a con- 
siderable degree of moral courage to assert them. As a 
continuation of the same subject, Campoinanes wrote, 
‘Apendice ala Educacion Popular,' 4 vols. 8vo. Madrid, 
1776—7. The first volume treats of the origin and decay 
of industry in Spain during the 17th century, with nume- 
rous quotations from writers of that age, and contains much 
interesting statistical and historical information on the in- 
ternal state of Spain in that obscure period. The second 
volume treats of the means of encouraging and improving 
maiialacturcs, and quotes the various royal decrees, ordi- 
nances, and privileges, issued at different times for that 
object, though apparently to little purpose. The third vo- 
lume treats of the laws concerning the artizans, and espe- 
cially of the municipal and corporate regulations, with 
extracts from foreign authors, esSpecially French, on the 
manner of inducting various hrauclics of manufactures. 
Tlu^fourth volume contains eight * discursos* or disserta- 
tions on the public economy of Spain, hy Francisco Mar- 
tinez de Mata, a friar from Granada who lived about the 
middle of the 17th century, and whose writing’^ had fallen 
into oblivion, and are not even mentioned hy Nicolao An- 
tonio in hi# ‘ Bibliotheca Nova.* They arc inlemsting, con- 
sidering the lime in which they were written, ('amponiaues 
adds his dm 1 notes to them. CampomaiieH wrote also an 
historical <i.ssertation on the order of the Templars, and a 
treatise on the mortmain property possessed by convents and 
other eedesiastical bodies, in which he expressed opinions 
which drew upon him the hostility of several powerful dig- 
nitaries of the church, and prabaldy contributed to his 
removal from office. 

CAMI^ONTIA, a genus of maririo annel ides, separated 
hy Dr. Johnston, and dcsc-ribcd by him in the 3vd vol. of 
the ‘ JSoological Journal/ p. 325, In the 8th vol. of the 
‘Magazine of Natural History,’ p. 179, where a figure and 
enlurgod description of the animal are given. Dr. Johnston 
says, ‘ W'hon I first described this animal. Us dose resem- 
blance to some caterpillars was particularly mentioned, hut 
the suspicion of iu being ictually a larva did not occur to 
fttr I believed it to be an esiablishcd fact among ento- 
mdlogisU that no irii^t passed its nrenaralory stages in 
sca-wutor. I have been informed, however, that Mr. Mac 
Leay, and no higher autUol*ity can he given, has provedfhat 
the worm in question is the larva probably of ^ome diplo- 
fona tty ; and if this opinion is correct (which its anatomy 
Strongly confirms;), th^ it will follow At Wmit one larva 


CAM 

natuyajly Uv«l and ni^dprgqes its cMkng|| jn ,tl»m; a in- 
clusion which, I thinlos one pf sOfioe 
variance with opr pr«#nt notions. Our campjjgti^ftnci-^ 
formis may h® fpund at all seasons, at the 
and Qpraliupes, }n pools left hy the recess of 
very specimens before me were procured by i few 

days ago, in ports to which no fresh-w'ator Acce^, 

and whielf are covered to the depth of severjBiifi^-fVary 
tide, for they are near low-water mark.* ^ 

CA'MFSJA il^pdctier and Serville), a cpltiop- 

tcrous insects, of the si^ction Beteromera, Swij^flon Bleiir " 
elytra {Latreilte), and family Helopidm. OepArTc ph.^rap- 
te’rs: Head broad; antonneo WUh the five terminal jo^^ 
slightly serrated ; body elongate. [HELOPin^.] '* . 

CAMPSIE HILLS, in Scotland, extend between ^ 
lower courses of tlie rivers Forth and Clyde, in a geneij|-. 
direction from E.N.E. to S.S.W. They occupy 
portion of the county of Stirling and the E, mrt' nF 
of Dumbarton. More than ope-tbird 6f IstiSingsl^rjp 1*^;’ 
covered wuth the Campsie and the valleys belonging to tralihlf; 
hut only a small part of Dumbartonshire. ^ 

Thu Campsie Hills arc not connected with any moun'^ljt 
range of Scotland. To the S. of them extends the plaiiW/ 
through the N. portion of which the Forth and Clyde Cahaj^ 
runs ; and at their most western extremity they are sepa- 
rated from the hills of Renfrcw'shiro, which tcrmitJ^H^. ^f 
Port Glasgow, hy the wide and deep bed of 
They are separated from the mountains skirting the 
of Loch Lomond on the W- by the valley of the L^4l>* 
The mountains R.E. of Ben Lomond also aru^etached from 
them. From Buchanan, near IaicIi Lomond, a plain, with 
an average width of four or five miles, extends to the bank* 
of the Forth, at Kippea. This plain, iu 'lts highest pArtS^ 
is hardly more than 200 feet above the scA* Favtli^f'^ 
the valley of the Forth divides the Campsie Hills fro^^thA 
high summits in Perthshire and the S. extremity, of 
Ochill Hills. 

The rock on which the Castle of Dumbarton stands, 
to the Clyde, is the most S.W. extremity of thii^ange ; 
the rock of Stirling Castle is its most N.E. point. a| 
nearly an equal distance from both these rocks are thV 
Campsie Fells, the highest portion of the ^’steni, which 
rise to more than 1500 feet abo\e the sea. ni those 
the sources of the Ciirron, the Endiick, and the QlaAcrt are 
interlocked. From this point tlie Campsie Fells branch off 
W, and E., and continue about twelve miles in ouch dlliw 
lion, ending on the W. near Killcarn. On the E. tho range 
dividc.s into two ridges, which enclose the \ alley of thd Car- 
roll, till both terminate somewhat more than one toUeuhovo 
Denny. The southern ridge is the highel0'and -i'isos fii 
some points to 1350 feet; the northern, whieh is 
lower, separates the \ alley of the Canon from Iho bills 
about the sources of the Bannockburn. 

Where the sources of the Endrick and Carron are iirtor- 
iocked, a ridge branches off in a N.E, direction, and conti- 
nues to the banks of the Forth, at l iB ljjdi distance of 
about ten miles. The rocks of CraigfflWpfawFStirling may 
he considered as belonging to it and constitutiiw its extre- 
mity. Tills ridge, which is called Dundaff Hills, opeupiea 
in width as much space as the Campsie Feds, but its beigh^ , 
hardly over reaches 1000 feet. ’ ^ 

At the source of the Glazert another ridge of high laifa!^ 
branches off from the Campsie Hills, which for four or five 
miles runs S.W., but then declines to the W., in which di- 
rection it continues for about ten miles, till it terminates 
about a mile from the banks of the Leven, oj>posite Bonhill. 
These heightpS, which are called the Kilpatrick I^ills. are 
much lower than the Campsie Fells and the Dimdaff Bills, 
and hardly ever attain more than 700 feet **• 

considerable space, sending off offset* to N. 

These offsets auvance southward to the road leaibiig from 
Dumbarton to Glasgow, where Chapel Hill and jDiui^tier 
Hill are situated. The rocik of DumhArtpu is tlie mostfW, 
extremity, and on the other side of the Clyfie,' opposite U, 
begin tho Renfrew Bdlt*. On the ou^ets of the 

Kilpatrick Hills advance to a short frpm Kilmar- 
nock near thp bf End rick. ' 

The do^enl of Dm Camfoie Hills ip the N. is every wbeiirp 
gentle, and oflpn terminal in moors ; on the S. their de- 
clivity towards the plain is steep, ggl th^feeams art IpUbt 
rapids and Tails. Tlie valleys wifpS the range are,;,yaf<|ler 
narrow, ex^<li>lg mile in width, 

they W qj^^iantry which enej^^ 
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nfe^jfeSjwaiWb Antenn® not Inserted cW to the eyes, was in tlie veMilSjSiim^of Kcard^"^ 

aiefteMlIt'thoniales.- and furnished exteroBlVy with loDjf IW. iVi&i 

oMkmA NicHcilad le Oimnifi des born died , 

_ ikyNTUS (Dejean), a genus df*(iolcopterott8 author of various work^ dh archflP|tu re, his profeswon.^ 

10 family Scaritida^ closely allied to Oxyotomus ; CAMWOOD (Gorihati, Klftmholz French, 4^' 
teehns nowever tho present is distinguished by Chain ; Portuguese, Pau Gab^), a red dyo*wo^^ the 
*a.v. the labial palpi shorter than the external colouring matter of which is slmilai" to that of Nicarngha or 

maxillary : Wi^naa with the basal joint scarcely longer peach-wood. It is used with alum and tartar as a morflaat. 
thanthe two f^lowing joints taken together. [Scaritid^O It does not afford more than a third part 6f rii0 wtour^lg 
CAMPUS MA'RtIUS, the name of a district outside matter yielded by an equal quantity of Brazil ^pod. It is 
IhjB walls of antient Rome, between the Quirinal and used likewise by turners for making knife^handlesy Itrd by 
Piheian Mounts ahd the Tiber. It ts chiefly level ground, cabinet-makers for ornamental knobs to furniture. The 
4rtt Mtk) hitrher^^ti the river. It was originally oallefl greatest part of the camwood imported into 


Siini. 

ca: 

insects, 
from whil 
the Kpeciei: 
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Jidy walks, a race-course, a naumachia, theatres, &c., previous to which the importations did not average 400 tons 
'ftpccessively constructed. The election of the consuls in the year. 

*khd otiler feiagislrates was held in the Campus Martins in CANAAN. [Palbstine.J 

‘ ' Cicero, and much of the canvassing took place CANADA, divided into Lo j 

i?^der AurcUan, the Avails of the city having been 
; the OsJtnpus Martins became inclosed within their 
It was included in tho region called Circus 
The name of Campo Marzo is now applied to 
one of the 14 Rioni or districts of modern Rome, Avhich 
form« the northern part of tho old Campus Martiua, be- 
tween tho Piiieiaa^^Mount and the Tiber, and includes the 
flue entrance into me city by the Porta del Popolo and that 

partofllieCorsiyneai-esttoit, tho Piazza di Spagna, where _ - ^ ,v 

x^i foreigners reside, the Villa Medici, and the now gardens Avhile those drained by the rivers fulling inln thr A tlauUc, 
oTthe Pincran Mount, the port or quay of Ripetta, the palace or Hudson’s Bay, are considered as portions of othe^r divi- 
il^*ghese, and the amphitheatre of Covea, which is used for sions of the British possessions. Conformably to this no- 
Wwfilghts ami flre-works, and which is built on the ruins of tion, the most northern point of Canada lies between 52' 
iTiausoloum of Augustus. This district is the most and 53'^ N. hit., at some distance N. of the Lake of Mani- 
histlinff and lively, and one of tho hoalthio.st in Rome. couagan, near 65" W. lone. The rnort E. |)oiPt i* Capo 

"The name of Campo Marzo is also retained to denote a Gaspe, S.W. of the island of Anticosti, 64 15 W. long.; 


ver and Upper Canada, is 
the most important British settlcmont on the continent of 
America. Its southern extremity is Point Pe]5e, or South 
Foreland, which extends to the S. of 42*^ S. lat. (uoar 82 70' 
W. long.) No boundary having yet been fixed between 
Canada and the British possessions to the S, ond W. of 
Hudson s Bay, it is impossible to assign its extent lowanhi 
the N. It is however u.sual to consider all tho countries 
north of the great lakes, which arc drained by ^ rivers 
that fall into the St. Lawrence, as belonging l£ "Canada; 


^ in another district of the town, near Piazza Navona,. 

lij tb<i palace Braschi and Pasquin’s bust arc, and which 

f(irmed hart; of the antient Campus Martiua. 

CAMPYLOMY'ZA (Wicdeman), a genus of dipterous 
imtects* of the family Tipulidec. Generic characters ; — 
P>obQ»cW,*euryOd; anfennm filiform, fourteen- jointed, two 
basal t^irttf t®J^'ral>ly thick, the remaining short, cylindrical, 
and fine hairs; body short; femora elongated ; 

hkiff, wth one murginai cell, and three postenor 
. cons, the first and second divided by an indistinct nervure. 

The 8i>ecies of this genus are all e.xtremely minute, and 
found on the leaves of trees. 

C binolor is leas thatj one-twelfth of an inch in length, 
of a blackish ^lorg^wilh tho edges of the abdominal, seg- 
ments pale ; yellow. This species, and three or 

four others inhabit mis country. 

CAMPYLO'PTERUS. [Humming Birds.] 

CA'MPYLUS (Fischer), a genus of coleopterous insects, 
fifff tho family Ehtteridcr, The species of this genus are 
^lytinguished by their having the hinder part of the head 
fr^ or not sunk into the thorax as far as the eyes, as i.s 
usually the case in this tribe. The eyes are globular and 
projecting: the nntennm are rather long, obscurely pecti- 
nated, and inserted close to the eyes beneath a projecting 
frohtal ridge ; thorax narrow ; elytra mUch elongated, and 
somewhat linear. ' 

C* (U^yctr, a common insect in this country, is found on 
the Icat^^f trees, and on nettles and other plants. It is 


and the most W. extremity may be considered to be Fort 
William, on T,uke Superior, or rather Goose J^ke, which is 
situated at some distance from that establishment to the 
W.S.W.. in 90" 20' W. long. 

Canada borders, on the W., N., and for the most part also 
on the E., on other British territories, and in those directions 
its boundary lino is generally undetermined. On the S*, 
and partly on the E., it is bounded by the United Stales of 
North America, the boundary being formed by a line 
drawn through the lakes Superior, Huron, Eric, and On- 
tario, and the passages which unite these Jakes to one 
another. From the E. extremity of Lake ^Ontario, the 
boundary follows the course of the St. Lawrenoo, or is 
hero called Cataniqui, till it is cut by tho parallel of 4 5^. 
It then runs E. along this parallel, and across Lake Champ- 
lain, to near the sources of the Coniiwli<*ut River, between 
7P mid 72" W. long.; and liere it follows in n witiding 
line the course of the mountains, which senarate the w?^r- 
cour.ses falling into the St. Lawrence and St. John J^tfivet 
from those that by a southerly course run through the 
state of Maine. The boundary line thus describtMl ter- 
minates at Mars Hill, JS"" 30' N. lat., and 67'^ 10' W. long. ; 
but the United States claim a considerable tract to the N. 
of this boundary lino. The meridian of 67" 50' W. long, 
divides Canada from the British colony of New Brunswick 
till it meets the River Risligouche, whose course separates 
both countries to lU mouth in Clialeurs Bay. ^ 

The average breadtli of Canada from S. to N. is about 
300 miles, and the length from Lake Superior to the Island 


nearly hW an inch long, and of an ochreous colour, with the , ^ 

under part of the body more or loss black ; sometimes the of Anticosti about 1000. This mves an area of about 
nortoior nart of the head, the disc of the thorax and elytra, 300,000 square miles, pr the whole of mnoo and alxiut 
ar6 black. ono-tbird more ; thf gurf^ of tho British wlatul »..d 



covered, 

species - „ 

XAMUSs^i We Insreri this article principally ^ 
distinction between, several matheraatlciana of this nan^, 
Francois Jo^h Camus, born 10 ^^% dicd '17?2* 
iiUtlipr of ‘ Traitfi des lAs mouVantes.^ 1722, an^d ^itor 
of Var^on’s Mecdhtii^ IfiS. He died ii]k Bnglaod, 
oohie in search of employ - 
srcnaffes^l^rienne Louis /wn 


lilarly the whole 'of /Canada is situated within the boi^ 
of the SL T^awrance l^ver. All the tract to the N. ef Ihe 
lakes and of the river belongs to it, and also about one-wim 
of that to the B, of the »*iver. The nthcr two-thirdi S of 
the river ihetiide the.pountiics drained byltha upper course 
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of the ^ John RiveT and i^etrihtttarieft, vhiph forUfitilw^i*J 
trict claimed by the United StatMV # ' y 1 

Th<j N* boundary of the biiiiin of the St.XawWmeb com- 1 
cides with the N. boutkdary of Canada, but on the S. it ^k- 
tends to a considerable dUUnco into the United States of 
Abicrica, running from the W. extremity of Lake Snperiojf 
to the most aoulhorn i>oinl of Lake Michigan, by a line de- 
Bcribing a curve towardiip^thc point where both lakes ap- 
proach nearest one anoth^^r. From the raost S. point of 
Lahh Michigan 4 E.S.E. to tho sourcoa of the river 
Maumee, which empties itself into the most W, comer of 
Lake Erie : it then turns E.N.E. towards Lake Erie, and 
runs parallel to it at an average distance of 15 or 25 miles. 
So far the elevated land forming the margin of the basin of 
the river seems to lie from 1000 to 1200 feet above the level 
of the sea. At the E. extremity of Lake Eric the range 
.^ 9 glnng tho boundary-lino turns duo E,. and runs parallel 
tenjOke Ontario ; but here tho distance from the lake varies 
froiii 60 to 70 miles, and tho averujxc elevation of the roun- 
try is estimated at rather more than 1400 foot above the sea. 
This range, wdiich up to 75"' W. long, continues in that 
direction. E. of that meridian turns to the S. and joins the 
Cabdull Mountains on the banks of llio Hudson (near 42° 
N. hit.), netween tlie most N,E. extremity of this ridge of 
high land and another ridge which begins near 7 r W. long- 
and 43° 20' N. bit. on the S. shores of Lake Si. George, the 
edge of the basin of the St. I.iawrence is not formed by a 
ridge, but by a nearly flat country, which i.s not more than 
500 feet above the level of the sea. Through this break 
tho Great Erie canal in the State of York has been cUl. 
[Nkvv York.] From tho S. corner of Lake St. Georg:: the 
edgo of tho St. Lawrence basin runs first N. by E., but 
having^proachcd to the distance of 70 miles from the banks 
of the rl^r, it turns N.E., and runs parallel to its course up 
to 70^ long., where it follows the mountaiii-ridgc 

which extends from the origin of St. .rohn’s River northward 
till it approaches within 20 miles of the St. Lawrence. This 
distance it maintains on an average up to Cape Rozier, at 
tho tnouth of the wide ojstuary of the river. The high lanil 
Hirming this edge of its basin east of Lake George is pro- 
bably mover le.Hs than 1500 feet abo\e tho level of tide- 
water. 

Tho whole ba.sin of the St. L.wrcnce is calculated by 
Darby to contain 537,000 square nnlc^, of which 
The upper basin, or that of Lako Suiienor, con- 
tains .... 00,000 

Tlie middle basin, terminating at the great falls 

of the Niagara . . . , 160,000 

The lower basin, to the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence , . . . . 2 R 7,000 

, 53 ;, 000 

Of this ai^, about 140,000 square miles are cinored with 
water, not including in the culculatidii the smaller lakes, 
and taking into the account only the five larger and the 
St. Lawrence, with its wide eostuary. 


J.ake Superior covers 

. . . 4 . 3.000 »q. 111 . 

Lako Huron 

, 16,,') 00 

Luke Michigan 

i:?,500 

Lake Erie 

10,000 

Lake On 1 m . 

12,600 

River »S! .uwTence, 

and its wide rostuary ,5 2,500 


149,000 

According to this < 

N'llculation, there vonunn 386,000 


i?quary miles, of which about 270,000 square miles belong 
to Canada, and 0H,0l)O sejuare miles are included lu the 
United States of Anicnca 

■' Lake Superior, the true source of tlie St. Lawrence, i.«i 
the grea^Jesl fresh water lake on the globe, nii'usunug on ;i 
curved hue drawn through tlie centre moro than 400 miles 
in length; its extreme hreadlli is 175 miles, and its cir- 
cumference, following the sinuosities of the coast, abvuit 
1740 miles. Its surface, according to a rough calculation, 
is above 43,000 square miles, of about 7000 miles less than 
England. Its surface is 627 feet above the tide water in the 
Atlantic; hut its greatest depth descends below it, being 
792 feet. When its stirficc is agitated by storms it re- 
sembles the ocean. It is sulgoct to n considerable rise at 
tho time of the spring*fre»hcs, especially after a rigorous 
winter. The heigiits which enclose its basin are at some 
places 50 or oven 70 roilee distant, in others they approach 
tiaor and form |lie yery margin of tliie laka»^;Ilie rivers 


fall into it a»e long^ but th< _ 

^of dO of some size, and several at© bfoad 
In general they are not navigable, or on 
tanee. as they descend in their short cou 
which are from 500 to 6 1 4 feet above the 
Ixmis, which enters at the extreme S.W* 
channel of communication with the Miij H 

rises 551 feet above the lake. Along iis N^ res the 
rocks are fix>m 300 to 1500 feet high, and nder the 

navigation dangerous during a gale hut foF tfe^ juwerous 
small islands near the entrance of inlets and Wyts, in which 
vesseks And shelter. The country is dreary, and almoi^t 
without trees or vegetation ; tho climate is cold, and game 
and esculent plants exceedingly * scarce. Along the B. 
shore of the lake extends a low sandy beach, intersected 
with rooks of limestone, rising 100 feet above the surface of 
the w^ater. The navigation is dangerous in this part, oivfng 
to tlicro being no bay on tho w hole extent of tho coast. 
Islands only occur along the N. shore and Wards each ex- 
tremity of the lake. The largest, called Isle Koyah is said 
to be 100 miles in length liy 40 in breadth, buHon our 
maps it has not half these diiaenssions. The waters aecu- 
inuiatod in Lako Superior are carried ufThy a fivcjr issuing 
at its most eastern angle, called St. Mary's River di* Bfrait. 
About 12 or 15 miles from the lako it forms tlm rapids of 
Sr. Mary, which are produced by a great water 

forcing its way through a confined channel. Tlie rapids 
are nearly two mil 9 s long, and have altogether, a^Tall of 
22.^ feet perpendicular height. Canoes sometirr^/^enture 
lo descend the rapids, but they are generally avoided by 
a portage about two miles long, which connects th© na- 
vigable parts of the river. As far as tho^lls the river runs 
E., but below them it turns to the S.E-T^nd dividing into 
several channels encloses numerous islands, of which the 
mo.st considerable arc Sugar Island, St. Joseph, and Drum- 
mond ; the tw^o former belong lo Canada, and thi latter to 
tho Uniti'd States. This part of the river is navigable for 
boats and sailing-vessels of six feet draught. Above tlid 
Island of Drummond the river widens, and soon enlei*s 
Lako Huron, alter a course of above 40 miles, in which it 
falls 32 feet, the rapids included. 

Lake lluron is only second to Lake Superior in extent, 
its greatest length m a curved line betvvee^ Mary's 
Stnut and its outlet being above 240 miles. Fi<im S. to N. 
It IS 186 miles. Its extreme breadth, which lion itparly 
W.N.W. and K.S.E. is about 220 miles; its circuit-mtCeeda, 
1000 miles. Tho surface is 5U5 feel above' ter 
the Atlantic; audits greatest depth cxccciD 450 {©cL 
is duided into two unc<iual portions by a sarios pf islands, 
called Maintonliii Islands, and by a pen insul® called Caliot’s 
Head. Tlie Maiiiloulin Islands begin on the 
I mojid’s Iskiud ill the very mouth of St. Mary’s ^IWvor, and 
1 extend K. with an mclinatiuii to tho S. for 120 miles. One 
I of lliein. Great Manitouliii, is iipwarda of Seventy-two miles 
long, ami varies in hreadtii from three to twenty-three miles, 
hmng ‘ uigularly indented by inlets an^o\jj||| which give it 
a Vi rv irregular and broken outline, Lts^Tmrhe is derived 
from the language of the Indians, who consider it as the 
dwolhng of the Great Spirit, or ‘ Manitou,' TUorc islands 
avi’ divideil from Cape Hurd, the northern exlwHiqity of^sflio,, 
peninsula of (Jal)ol'» Head, by a strait about 
wide, wliich cfniUuns a few small rooky islfindsv^ Cabot's 
Head projects from the S. shores of the lake, about fifty 
miles into the lake, wdth an average width of twelve miles. 
That portion of the lake, which is thus separated from its 
main body, is called Georgian Bay, and measures in length 
fiorn tho most S. jpoint of Nutaw’asauga Bay to St. Mary's 
Strait about 225 miles. Us S. portion E. of Cabot's Head 
has an average width of fifty miles, and lies and. 

N.N.W. ; but between the Maiiiloulin Islands the N. 
shores of the lake it docs not exceed seven or eight tiiileti, 
and sometimes contracts to throe. At Natawasaujra Bay 
the shoves are high, but the lake is fr^o from rocks, Fai’ther 
N. the shores are much indonted»,,oud fringed by a mul- 
titude of small islands and rocks. The piain My of Lake ^ 
Huron contains Very few J^hinas, an4, 4 of great 

depth. The shores <Jf like Huroh, apppjjjiiB the Maui- 
toulin Islands, are broken, ekjjJMRdly betwe^^n 

81° at)d 82'* W. long.. Where there is a hold ridge of h^, 
called Cloche Mountains, extend^ pbotit forty miles alwig > 
the coast, and exhibiting distin^Iy three or 
summits/]? IPorfher to the S.E^ clay 
abruplipck^, and slopes of various elevaff^,^m 
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, . , , '^^wSjpr/ ^ this distance lU waters fall 8»xt>-^ fee% 

j»epinsula exhibits ne^Hy the same chariictcr; of winch iilg^o|W!tSnd flfty^ime feet iu the spot 4 jjf Wlf 

ip^Tflcdiately above the fttlU, m Miat the riveap iiinavi^ 
ffablo to villojje of Chippowa, The Gi'eat Falls ai« 
formed wh^e the nverj^uddeuly tijrns tiUbe N.N.E. 
the falls the banks of the river are very hillo elevated 
the Mater’s edge; but below tM falls the current tl6#9 
rapidly in a bed several huodred^ieot deep* and walled in on 
both sides by perpendicular rocks. Tbe'^taract consists of 
two falli, divided from one another by# smflll island, called 
Goat Island. Tbo fall on tiie American stde is 163 feet 
high, and 375 y;uds wide. The fall on the Canadian side 
is 700 yards wide, and 149 feet high. The faco^of Ootvt 
Island Tneusures .330 yards. The whole breadth of the 


ry al)Ove thoBe heights is snpjvised to be of 
fty. From Cabot's Hoad to the outlet of the 
JftOi'es, ,ate in general low, or of very moderate 
'Ito shores of the lake do not rise to a great 
“! for^ ’ nearly in fho middle a detp and wide 
,^aw Bay* which is sixty miles long by twenty 
the rivers falling into Lake Huron three 
are remL-^blS-^th# Francis, the outlet of Lake Nipissitig. 
the Muskdtl^ 'ihe outlet of the lake of that name, and the 
Sm^ern, which Issues from Lake Sinicoo. 

,*At its N.W* extremity this lake is united to l4ako Mi- 
chigan by the strait of Machillimakinae, winch Js only six 
' milos long and eight wide. Lake Michigan is‘hearly 300 
miles long, with an average width of soventy-hve, and very 
deep.. Its form is elliptical and regular, except a break in 
W. Coast, which forms the Bay, and is said to 

ex^nd 100 miles paralkd to the lake, and another inferior 
bay on^he opposite side, called Grand Traverse Bay. lu 
everywhere of a moderate height. Hiis lake is 
ontholy surrounded by the teri ilorics of ibe United States. 

river St. Clair issues from the S. point of Lake 
.runs thirty miles between modorakdy high 
bank^* Ant it <?Npaiids into Lake St. C-lair, which is 
ab(yuli|te^y,miles in diameter, and slialkm,d>ut lias snfH- 
ci^nt de^lh in its ebaiinol to admit sleam boats and 


and the same is tlie case with the 
The shores of the lake are lo\/ and level ; a 


ri\er St. Clair. 


fiOm the E, two considerable n vein's, the Great Bear River 
or t^isek, and the Thames. Issuing fioin the S.W. angle 
of Lake St. (daic^ke river is called Detroit. It tlrst runs 
W., and then bend^ in a regular curve about due S. to its 
influx into Lake Hno, Its length is twenty^nine miles, 
and it is paNigahle for such vesseds us are employed upon 
the laUw being from seven to eij^ht feet deep. At Aiu- 
het^Stlnirgh, near its mouth, is an excellent harbour. Tlit 
hanks of the. river are moderately elevated ; the fall be- 
tween Luku, Huron and Lukti Erie is ihiity fcpt. 

I..uKo Enc is 265 miles long, and 63i bruid at its centre: 
its cireiiinreroncc is computed at 658 miles; and its surliiee 
itt 5,65 feoAabovo sea. Its greatest depth is about 100 feel, 
with II r^iiiyf^botloni. Tbo navigation on thin lake, has ra- 
pidly increa^e<l since the Great Krio Canal in the State of 
Now Yo'l'k and the Welland Canal in (.ktnada have b(‘eu 
Jbrmt'dj^ut several oircunisianees eonibine to lender il 
j||&iouS‘j|u4 ^J^o^crons. A constant, and when t‘abn, a \ery 
pcrccptiure^dutvent runs down the lake, winch, iidde<l to the 
prevdlthn^i, bf |LW, winds, retards the progress of vcsj-ela 
MhieWdto phicwchng W. ; and their course is rendered stiil 
more itttrWte by sovcral elongated points whieh strelcli 
from tlie'^N, shore into the lake. Tho most conspi< uon,> 
arc Point Pelde or South Foreland, Point uux Pins or 
I.andgiifird, Lon^ Point or North Foreland, and Point 
Ahino. There is alBo a \vant of deep hurhours, especially 
on the low amifcveip^ ortho rn shores. The S. shores be- 
longing to tho united Statos are also in general low, except 
between Cleaveland and tho moulli of tho river Hunm, 
wlmre the cUffs rise almost peincndicularl) nearly sixty fect 
lab'^^ tb^ wmcr-levol. This shore has some harbours fur 
smiP vessels, such as tlie mouth of tbo Cattaraugus, Pres- 
i]u!ile, amt the bays of Sandusky and Miamce, The snudl 
islands at the W. end of the lake have also in some pbiees 
good anchorage and shelter for small vessels ; and on Cun- 
ningham’s Island, which belongs to the United Slates, 
there is a fine harbour oalled Put-in-Bay, which has twelve 
foot of water, and is well shefterod. The basin of this lake 
docs not receive any great river, except at its W. and E. 
cxtromiti^. At its W. end it receives the Detroit and the 
Minraee, Which flow in the territories of the United Slates ; 
and at iU E, end jthe Ouse or Grand River, whose mouth 
makes the best harbour on tho N. shore. 

Idle waters of Lake Erie descend to Ontario by the Nia- 
gat^ARiver, which ccrthmenccs at the extreme N.E. point of 
..Lake Erie, and runsxliirty- three miles and a half, measured 
hlontt itii course, in direction from S. to N. Its 

breadth a mile to one mile and more. It 

divides into twd branches, including some 

Islwils ; of Which largest* Grand Isle* bolonffiiig to'New 
H 1,21)0 acrAi, Below this islar 
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4l« tode* atid turns to the W., in w 


titan to the Grjsat Falls, three miles 
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rivcT at this point is 140.j yards. Five miles lower down 
a Very strung eddy, culled the Whirlpool; and five 
below it, tho river emeigea fn>m the ruck-houiKl ehm^i, 
and llow.s in a deep and gentio current between Banks 
of moderate elevation. At some very remote jientxl, the 
fulls Mure pvobaldy much faithcr to the N., betw'ecn tho, 
v.llages of Queenstown and Lovvislowa, but the rocks have 
gruilually given way to the coiuinual friction of tlio rapid 
current, and receded to their present situation. As more 
than one tbird of the Niagara m not navigable, the iiavtga- 
liun of Erie and Ontario ha.s been united by the Welland 
Canal, 

Lake Ontario extends nearly W. and E, in an elliptical 
shape, measuring in length 172 miles, and in cxiremo 
width nearly hixtyr its cuvnir is stated to be 407 mih’s ; tho 
depth varies from throe to fifty fathoms. except in the eiuitrc, 
where it sinks to iOO fathoms. Its sui'fa<ie is 234 feet above 
tho tido-w'uter in iho AilaiUic. Its shores round^ho W, 
end arc of moderate heiglit, but they ri.so higher fiTof tho 
town of York, where they assume a lofty cha|j||^tor, but 
subside giadually as they approach tlie peninsula of Piiuee 
Edward, 'i’ho remainder ot the Cuniida f^ido up lOthe be- 
ginning of the river C'utaraqiu is low, rani in many places 
ni.irshv . The soulUeni sinner are, in genei-ol, low^or \cry 
Intle elevsitud, and arc desUUitc of harbours, except at ibo 
E end of the lake, where the.ro is a good iiarhmtr at 
Siieket,. TIjo C’anadian shores liave in this respect the 
ndvaniHgo, possessing two < ::( client harbours for vessels of 
a middling sue lU V< rk and Kingston ; tho Buy of Quint6 
alst oJlbrds ut several places cvcolleut anehorago. 'I'vvo 
larj L* iiv(*rs fall inio the lalwo lioni the *S., the Geiicsgce and 
ilie lEwcg-j or Onorubigu ; on the northern side tho Trent 
falls into the Bay oi’Quinte. 'fherc ari* some small islands 
at llie F, cxtitMuiiv : the kirgeist is Wolfe Island, opptisiro 
Kingston, at the ellfnx of the (btaraqni or htl. Luwrimce, 
by whieh two elianneU are formed leading to the river; 
the norilieni i hannel is e ailed the Kingston Chitnnel, und 
the N. the Carletoii C'iiaunel. 

The Ht. Law relieve issues from Luke Ontari<^ l>y the 
two eliarmcls whieli surround Wolfe Island, but in tins 
])art it has not the name of St. Lawrence, which is properly 
oidy applied to its cimrhe be low iVlontroul, that above Mon- 
treal being called Catarnr|ui. The part of the nver imme- 
diately lielow Wolfe Island has the appearance of a lake, 
Iroin two to ten nules wide, with a very gentle current It 
is studded with a miillttiide. of small islands varjing g/OftHy 
in extent, shape, and appearance, whence it is called tho 
Luke of the Thousand Islands, The number of theso 
islands is ]692. The lake extends to about 40 miles from 
Luke Ontario, when the channel gradually hecoincA nar- 
rower and the current impel ueptihly inciWses, but con- 
tinues genUe down to Fort Welliugton. Some miles below 
this plueo a series of rapids coinmeucoa, which is ablest 
uninlcrruptud to tho head of Lake St. Francis, immediately 
below 45“ N. lat. Tho gi-eatesl impediments to navigatioii 
occur butweon Johnston and Cornwall, (Where the river in' 
39 miles falls 75 feet, and very violent rapids are formed 
by the heavy volume of the Wutei*s. It is however navi- 
gated by boats of from six to fifteen tons, and six years ago 
it was stated that 10*000 tons were employed in this 
navigatio!^. 

The lakeA of St Francis and St Louis, which follow, are 
only dfxpan»ion» J^jhe irher. The former is 25 miles long 
by 54 where wid^t. Lake Stc Louis* wlxicli is formetl by the - 
junction of the Uttiaw#s or Ottawa river with the Cataraqui^ 
is 1 2 pules long an^ sfix broad at its greatest width. Betwoon 
them lia.iho GAsiiftdes* where the great volume of ^wateir is 
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an in tbo water# fjresembling 

furw)uii tompest. .To avoid |liU flan 
oonul has been acios* appoint of Iruid iieoT Buis- 
«on» 600 yards lonj?, anti furnished M'ith ihe noGCBStM^y 
locks: it IB called the Military Canal. At thojunciion of 
ihejQttawa and ioHc! St. Louis thoro am four consido/o-blo 
islatifh formed hv the tlillemnt ohanneU of iho river, Mon- 
treal, Wo Jesius' Bizarre, oiid Porrot, of which Montreal, 
the contain* flje town of Montreal. Tlio principal 

ehtinru3 runs between the island of Montreal and the S. 
bank, first due L. and afterwards nearly due N. Where 
it turns to the there ih a beautillil rapid, called SanU St. 
X,oii|^. which is Very dangerous and almost impassable fbr 
boats and vessels, ou atTOunt of the great rapidity of the 
current. A canal has been cut through the S, K. part of 
tlii« ^island of Montreal, which is rather more than eight 
Jawg;* extending from tho village of 11 ppor Chine lo 
Montwal. This canal, called La Chino, is AH feet wide at 
the surface, 28 at the botioin, and 5 loot deep. Thu Suult 
^t- Louis is the lust eonsideiahle impeduuent in. the navi* 
of tbo St. Lawrence. 

Tifengh Montreal is 580 miles from the Culfof St. Law- 
Vessels of fiOO tons get up lo it with very little dilli- 
cully, ! Below Montreal the width of tbo ii\ cr varies from 
throe to four miles till it expands into Lake St. Peter, which 
h 25 miles long, and above nine miles wide. Group* of 
islands cover about nine miles of its Rurface at lU upper 


f rii the bm 

in t plain pf a nearly itnd 

dy tlio satna elevation abava the level of 
hat part of Canad<^ to the N. of tbo 
river St. Lawrence may bo divided into threp 
Ufipst western oomprehenda tbo country of 
ami the N. shores of I.a^ko Huron* and tbt^ 

farther IL hy the range of mountains called 1-a Cl^p* which 
opmBjcnco opposite the B. extremity of (Jrand-tSISnitonlin 
Island, and extend farther N- than they have fepii^t^f^pcplorcd, 
This park of Canada is ' ery little known, and ohntaina no 
European settlement, except a few e^^hhshtlienta for the 
fur- trade. |t seems to he a tablo-land of considerable ele- 
vation, the hurfaco of which is often slightly broken a^4 
cou:ml with small hills, but in pther patls spreads out ih 
extensive levels- It is fttU of small Jakes# and U traversed by 
a groat number of smaU rivers ; in some p|sngs it is ooverea 
with extensive swumps. Being generally well wooded it if 
probably foriile. ' ^ 

The middle sfctiou extends from the La Cloche mouri- 
tjiius ]L to the Ottawa, and comprehends all the cflintries 
W. of that river, and also iho peninsula which lies between 
the lakes Huron. Ontario, anu Erie, and terminat<^ the 
rivers St- Clair and Detroit. It embraces, (^oloiaoqueutly, 
llip whole of what is now called tipper Camvfla, and a 
small portion of Lower Canada. The surface of wis section 
comprises a table- land uf a somewhat uneven bhrfacc, two 


end. and farther ch.wn shoals stretrli from both banks, which 
are low, hu* intn the lake, so that only a narrow passage 
from 12 to J8 /‘eel deep is left in the niiddle. AuaJl" Jo 
inilcH from the lower end of tliis lake, the St. Lawrence i.s 
jojtied by ibe river St. Maurice, near the town of Tlu’co 
RiverB, iiJierc the tides are hometimos piuecptihle, though 
they are eiMierally not mncli felt for several miles farther 
down. Twee Uivera is 432 miles from the head of the 
island of, Anticosti. 

Hlehelien Rapid, the last in the St. Lawrenoo. oc-curs 0*2 
milf^s below the Three Rivers. I’ho bod of t)ie river is here 
EG much coutracled and obstructed by rocks that it leaven 
on)y aA’ory narrow channel, in which at ebb lido a rapid is 
rlwnoutliat cannot bo passed without great care, liut when 
t>cean swell is at its heiglil the rniud disappears, ns the 
tides rise here from \!> to 20 feet At Quebec the ruer is 
only 1314 yards wide, but it soon cx]»amU couskbTahly, and 
rontinuo.s Increasing in breadih till u enters the Gulf. At 
the mouth of the river Sagutnia\ it is 18 miles across, and 
at Cape dos Monts or Mont Pc'lce 25 miles; hut hero the 
N. hank trends suddenly alin(»st N., so that ut the seven 
islands both hanks are 73 miles apart. The distuncp be- 
tween Capo Kozierc and Mingan scllk-ment on tbo l-ahrador 
shore \s very near 105 nnles. This may be considered us 
the omhouclwre of the St. Lawrence, | t.s w.aters begin to 
be brackish tpiles below Quebec, and they are porlectly 
salt at Kumouraska, 75 miles lov^ er down. Several islands 


extensive terraces, and a level plain. 

The tabled and comprehend* the nprtbcrn pgrt of the 
country, and about half of the whole ; its southprn edge is 
marked on the W. by the ri>e in the country betwven l#ko9 
Siriicoe and Muskoka. Tliis accUvity cMXinuea eastward, 
at a distance of about 20 mdes S. of 46^. lat„ and may 
bo considered as terminating a little E- of the raoridiati of 
77“ A line running duo N. near this meridian separates 
it from the country farther E. From the shor^'^nf the 
Georgian Bay the country ri^es rapidly to a considerable 
htMght; that portion of the table-hiud E. o| Lake Huron is 
7,50 feet almve the lake, and 13-44 feet above the'^sea. This 
height, or o]io somewhat lower, may be considered as the 
average eUivation of the table land. Its surface is probably 
not wry int‘gulur, except towards the banks oiHiie Ottawa, 
where it is broken by exicnsivo vaUeyn, runnij^^^allol to 
tho river, and considerably depressed below ine ^^*face of 
the table-land. About the middle of this elevaltm ^WUtry 
IS a deprcbBioii which contains numerous lakes, uUntjid b^* 
two rivers, of vvliicli one called Nc-ssuahic runs uftom 

'iMuds E. and joins the Ouawa, and the otlns>r,.nadGd,Mus- 
koka, runs (list S. ami then W. : and afier hivinfj^h’a^®r*«d 
the UVading Lake and Lake Muskoka. and 
japiils, empl'cs itself into the Georgian Bay. 'i^wwtls lho 
N.W, boumlury is Lake Nipissing, whipli is above* flfp miles 
in diameter, and is 750 feet above the ^eu. From its S. 
cxtremitv issues a river called Francis, which forms several 


occur in tlie lower and wuh r coiubo ol the river, of which rapids before it enters Jl.,alic Huron. 


As far as this iabW' 


tbe largest is thiM>Uind of Orleans, about 10 i.-ules below 
Quohoe, which alxmt IS miles long, 5 wide, ami W'cll 
cultivated. At tho mouth of the river is the large i&land uf 
Anticosti. 

|f wo cm i‘-;dGlr Lake Superior as the true source of ilic 
St. Lawrci u, the course of the river is between GOO and 700 
miles .sh--,^t>r than that of the Mississippi, as the following 
table sb\»Wh : — 

L.dvo Siipeiior, along a curved line drawn through 
ith centre . , ♦ • 400 

Straits of Si. Mary « , . . 40 

Lnkc Huron, also along a curved ling through its 
centre , , , , . 240 

River Ht. Clair i • n ^30 

Lake St. Clair . . • . 30 

Detroit River , # • *20 

Lake Erie . . . , ^ 230 

River Niagara . , , ,33 

Lake Oniario , • • * L'*5 

St. Lawrence, up to Cape Roxierc ^ , ^603 

18^9 

Tho iipp<?i' hranchoi hf the tivci’x falling into the great 
lakes or tlm St. Law*renf«r-are eftid to be divided frgru thase 
falling in^o Hudspu’x Ray by theclmiu called tl*o tmX% 
Height* hot we m liftlo fto^^^ainted w4U tM 
country# and Hiti uol ^»prohahhs Ibitl 

no -nud ia iwp ^ 


land has )>eou explored it appears to tH gj^rully covered 
with forests of liard wood, and to have a fenile soih It is 
btil) putncly in possei>Eioo of the native tribce, amppg which 
the* Mi^issagna are the moat nuumraua. 

The Ottawa, which bounds this country on i«(^e« 

from 1-uke Tcrnuioauiing, but its romutest bi^rtlltefl -^jne 
p<!erly 100 milea beyond that lake. Its imp r course ifl 
only visited by traders in fur and limber. Tim ihst Kviro- 
peun Eotilemeut is at l^^ke AUumettes, not fur from the 
place where the Netwwauic enten? the Uko* In tliw part the 
pttaw'a, diudvd into two channels^ sprrouijds kf? island, 
called Black liivar Island# wbiph in pbout 15 miles long, 
by an average krt^adtU of four. TIm> upfM?r opursp of thie 
river ronsists only of u soriea gf Ukex, eonuected, fey short 
channels, which always exhibit rapids Of falli# IfuHh^rdawit 
Is the Grand Qalumat lalaodt whtefe ia abwwt long# 

und 7 miles in its groafo^t width, Roth tug ohannaUIrhioll 
encloee it are full of rapid## tfeo kko Df# Cltatl the 
Ottawa is joined by tjw MadawWMh gfwh d»kc#i;M4ir^a 
the table-land by g opgr#® alw>hl,Jied Xhke 

Chaudiiire is 18 milps jlTiffe Iwdth pf 

6 miles ; at th# fow«r 

called Chaudidrti, gt k84%#^ fjF 0 W tWr jrinfiip»> 

of which ie 8^9 hmkf mm ^ Itlawia 

Bkvigalda for 4t«itii4x>8t8lpGr8iiiyaif»ft4w^^^ mW 
Rule#; 9^ in ifej# pari of to.eour## th/s 
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C^tVeint Ft iie theiOtli^a gi^wfually be^inn^ 
a lake, culled; itako Two Mouiituins^, w%|dh 
ILawrence whei'e It forms the lake St. 
Ibnttiial. To avdid tho rapids between Grenville 
ako T^’o Mountains some cuts have been made 
Itevet on its N. bank, which are called Grenville 
dy^hfivo the same dlmonaions as the canal La 

^htif^tho Ottawa ik navigated up to Hytown and 

"the Chall#iw Falls, a dislanco of above 100 miles. The 
course of the^Ottawu from Lake Temiscaminjj; to Lake Two 
Mountains ia about ,150 miles. 

The cohntry bounded by the lower course of tho Ottawa 
and tho Cataraqui rises with gentle acclivities in the form 
of terraces from the banks of both rivers. In lhe*E. dis- 
tricts the higbestiand extends at no great distance fi'om the 
.Catititqui ; but N. of the Lake of the Thousand Islands it 
, fens to the W.* and continues in that direction till it joins 
th^^ table- land, near ^7'^ \V. long. I1hs ridgo Is probably 
not T^ro than 700 feet above the sea: it is lowent at ils 
weatefn extremity, where it occupies a greater snaoe, and 
endt^cs a number of lakes, tho groatest of which are tho 
£h)(l Mississippi lakes, Some portions of this 
country Dps fnurnhy, but in general the soil is fortilo, and 
agriCgftufb is rapidly advancing. 

Th« dqwaratively small elevation of tho western districts 
bus HUf^ested tho formation of a canal between Lako On- 
tario and the Ottawa. This canal is called the Huleaii 
Carmh from its passing through the lako of iluit name: it 
is 195 tniU« long, beginning at Kingsloa on the shores of 
Liika Ontario, and terminating at the fool of tho CiMiidierc 
Kalis. Lake Rkfeatt, wbioii is about 124 miles long, and 
fJ inilfia wide on an a\oragc* is ibo suinmit-lovol of tho canal, 
from which it' descends 283 foot to the Ottawa river, und 
154 Lake Ontario. On the N. side of Riflouu Luke 

'are and on tho S. aide 17. Tho locks are 142 

ftiet in length, by 93 in width, tho depth being 5 feet, no 
that slnop^ and stoam-boals from lUO to 125 tons can 
havigntc the canal. 

Till* country botweon the table-land and Lake Ontario 
forms, t>vo distinct terraces, which cxtt»nd iVoni K. to VV. : 
f l^y > ^-iB lttded from one Hnother by a ridge of lulls, which 
J^iuJ^IjSkn 77^ and 78“ W. long., Hour llie \V. cud of 
Ibe &p(ifQuiiU^*, about S or 0 miles from tlm shores of 
httario, and run W. nearly in a straight line, under 
jkhe of 44“, As they i)roct’‘ed farther VV. iliey arc 

TartUer fwhbthe lake, so that opposite tho town of York the 
plain^ the shores of tho lake is 24 miles wide, and 

where Iriige terminates, near 80“ VV. lat., it is still 
wtdeih 'RitwCen this ndge and tho S. odgo of the table- 
land dijf '^tlje upper ti>rraoe, which is mucli larger. At 
the fi. extremity it oKtends to tho shores of the Bay of 
Qnintc, and fuither W, the soulhcvn range remains always 
about 50 miles distant from tho !$. edge of the table- laml ; 
its length is ahOtA IftO miles. Both terraces are divided 
from tho loWt> pliml, which fc-xlmids farther W. between 
the lakes of Huron and Brie, by a ndgC of hills which 
begins on the N. on the shores of Natttvasauga Bay, and 
runs S jjp the W. end of Lake Ontario, where it forms the 
B)ii^id|wifil; Heights, and continues along the shores of Bur- 
linlAoirB^. and the S. side ol' Lako Ontario, at a disianoo 
not exceemng from 4 to 8 miles. Near Queon's-loW'u it 
roaches the Hiagara river, w here it forma the great falls. 
It (jontinues in an E. direction through the State of New 
York to Lr>cKport, where it is about 12 miles from Lake Erie. 
It tflerwards eresses the Great Eric Canal, runs parallel to 
it, and subsides at Rochester, on the GenOssee river. 

The northern amf larger of the lefraoes seems to rise 
gradually from E. to W. Ifl ita western district is Lako 
SimoOe, whose eurface oovetw ttOO square miles, Ond it at 
100 feat a^Qve Lake Huron, end 468 above Lake 
Clrftiifio, From its N. shore issues a oonsiderablo ti\*er, 
called the Bovam, whicH empties itself into an inlet of I.Ake 
Hitnmv baited GloOeeater Bay. The country between Lake 
Eimooe and BaUaijii.^ X.tik 0 ; which lies fkrther Bi, probably 
risee 'gaarly 
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sjaki, wbii;^ is 25 miles long, ta 4E 

fcs fi.W. lind^N-E., and only 16 ftoih 

trio. The Trout deaves the lake at its,. N.K. oOf- 

t^emfty, and continues in that direction for aoout 30 mde#^ 
when h ftirns B., and soon aftenvurds S.W. It changes 
ag^io iW course to the Es and afterwards to the it 

falls into the Bay of Qukit^. It is statod that this rlveif is 
navigable for boats in all its extent, which Is stHneWhat 
surprising, as if» somtse is more than 450 feet a^"e its 
mouth, and its course in a straight hne^ iklU short of 100 
miles, and measured along its windings cannot exceed 
300 miles. The execution of tho piHjjectod. water-com- 
munication between iho lakes Ontario 4 trKl Huron, by 
means of this river and Lake Simeoe, is rendered difficult 
by the numerous rapids of tho Severn. 

The Bay of QuiniA, into whicli iho Trent fall** oglj „ 
long, irregular; and winding UKh, divided fiom Ghtar^by 
the peninsula of Prince Edwaid. Its leiigih, tm^lurod 
along its windinffs, is near 50 indes, end iis breadth varios 
from () to 12. thv isthmus by whudi it is divided from th# 
lake, is, at its W. extremity, only 3 furlongs wide. The 
peninsula of Prinr*o Edward is indented on o' cry by 
numerous* Btnall bays and coves, offering anchorage ^and 
shelter for such \essrU «s navigate tho lakes. 

Tho soil of the* up|>ei* terrnee, so far as it is known, is fertile, 
and contains \ery few sterile tracts, except se'cral swamps 
of mtxleinlo extent. Tlie wludo is still covered with wood 
. and high forest tiw«, Ihv J'hiropcnn M^rtlcinwnts Udiig few, 

I and ut givut clisttiiuies from ono another. Iron ore is abun- 
dant, and begins tt> Ik? worked. 

Tho soiiilitrn and rnoro narniw Hntaec, whicli terminates 
in rather a higli slioro on I. like Onlsiio, and extends bo- 
twtien ibo peninsula of Prince Kdw.ird and Duakngton* is 
ratber level, and in general exlreiiiely fei tile, wdh the excep- 
tion of u aandy plain be iwtJtni Ontario urul Lake: to 

the W. of Darlington the noil along the lake is of im 
quality. Though tho number of Kuronmm settl^eatte is 
rather aonsiderable in this district, at least in corhjittfisuti 
with thofec farther N. and W., by far the large*' portion of' 
its surface is sldl co'ered witli wood. 4 , 

Tiio plain of Upper Canuda comprehends thii 
suia which oxtonds between I ho Lakes Eiio nod Hiiro^'^ 
nearly m the form of an equilaterul triangle, wlinso base is 
forniofl by a line drawn from Fort Knc*, on tho inlet of tho 
river Niagara, to Cape Hurd, the N. oxtremily of Cahoi’s 
Head, a distaiioo of 216 miles. Aiiollier lint*, ciiiting it tit 
a right angle and striking Detroit river at Amherst burg, 
is about 195 miles long. All ibis tract, winch ennUuns about 
20,060 square miles, is kvel, or filigluly unduhiting, except 
on its K. side, whore it liovders on the hills whedi sep.irttle 
it from the lorrnocs. About tho soiucoh of tho TlhUnes in- 
<leod it appears to contain somo rising groi^d, llie upfier 
plain of whioli is a kind of swamp or The whole 

tract is an alluvial soil of great feitildy, containing neiihet* 
stones nor gravcL Most of it is covered witli largo forests 
of maple, Iwech, oak, basswood, ash, rhn, hickory, wolhuit, 
buttornut, chestnut, cherry, hneii, cedar, and pine. In the 
midst of these* woods, and sometimes on the banks of iha 
rivers, there are prairies, or natural meaduws, of no 
extent, generally covering only a lew thousand acre*, and 
containing on thorn Rinall clumps of lotty pines, white oiik, 
and poplar, seattored bore and there, 'i*he hugOst of theso 
prairies are m tho neighbourhood of Long Point and the 
rivers Thames and Oujm?. 

The largest river of this plain is tho Thames, whose 
sources ai*e in the great swamp which cw'Hipies the centre of 
thooountry. lu upper coursois N. und B., as as ^Lon- 
don, whence its general direction is S.W, It discharges 
itself into Lake Bi. Clair, alter a winding course of nearly 
160 miles. It is navigable far vcshoIs as fbr as Clmtlmtn, 
16 miles from its mouth, and for boats nearly to its source j 
but it has a bar at its entrance. 

Tho Ouse, or Grand River, nses in the hilN 8. of NafdWS* 
stutga bay, about 30 miles froin it. and runs with a very w hid- 
ing eoulws, first about f6 or 80 miles 8. and then noorly tho 
samedistafiM 8.B. till it fkllsinto Lake Erie at Sherbrwko^ 
It lUkS tfiOC^WtltoNi^thaii tho Thames, and is 900 yards wido 
at itailkau^, btftihl ftkf mm ts entiance has only oight 
fkettif watef'^dti It. Novbrthalafea it forms one of the belt 
btirttouroba the Ntf* iUore of Lake Erie. Th« rfyer is navi- 
tal)8a#^tot 26 milos fVom its mou(h|.Kbjf achoona^aod c6h« 

Wi oc#hiwway* the w.. 
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Aill«jnt|rft^ river Ntii^arOf* .nwly tbrrtt fioiloa ^ovo .^jniijWiniS^CXtci^dineNX fco^ 

j?r«yat mils. For than 25 mile» S’oui i^s wtlr^y unkilovin, 

depth varies betw^ j) ami 1 i^A'eU It has IjivenTu ^uime eoijiH*|tSia« a foTbiddjLtiglppfeariD^. From C^^^iiSpx- 
io tiu) canal whichhiniteft the l»ak(;s Elia and Oiiturio, ^ .,^t the rjdgo contiunes unbiufkon, except wj}# < 5 f . 

The WeUe^d canal begins in the Onso, about two rivcrd and rivulets* until it lowers 15 or IS .miles hefo^ihe' 

alM>vc its mouth, and crussfs un extensive intirsh, called mouth of the Saguenay, It rises from the wator^edge, with 
Wohideet marsh ; it is then raised by seven leoks to the level a btcep aw^ent to an average height of 300 or j^P igha in 
of Welland river, in whose bed it continues tur 10 miles. It some places 2000 feet. Farther down it suVisiMl^ in Op- 
thon descends by 112 locks in succesMon, from the summit of proaehmg the Bergeronnes, and sinks to a m^ttgl’alG ele- 
the Queenstown hciglits to tbeir base. Tlvc canal is 42 taliun at Portneuf, about 40 miles below ihe^ ihojjth of Iboit 
nhicH long, 10 bi4.\vct3n llie Ouse and Wcdland, 10 along the Saguenuy. But towards Poinle des Monts ^he banks rise 
Welland, and 10 I’rutn this riAcr to Luke Ontario, It is bi, ngiun, ond continue at a great elovaiion to the boundary of 
feet wide at the nurfacc, 24 at the bottom, and 8^ feet deep. Labrador. The interior is only known by the itv^ormahon 
The chambers of the lo(d;s 100 feet in lenglii by 22 ni obtained from the natives, who describe it as consisting 
hrcadlb, so that vci^selsof 125 tons can pa^sihronuh, which of rocky chlfs and rugged hills of inconsiderable elevation, 
is. above the uverage tonnage of the trading vessels on th , lispersod over barmn plains, and with thick forests studded 
lak^. Tlgseaual inav also lie entered bv tlic rivers Nuigai a i with crooked and stunted pines, bircH, ilrs, and o^dur, 
nniH.j^hippGwav, ilie Niagara being luivigalde to the iiioutli Small lakes and swamps abound over the wliole traef, 
tif t^Chippeway. The Saguenay issues from Lake St, John, which covers 

L^wer Canada compndiends, on llie N, of the St. Law- about 510 ►ipiaic miles and receives s«'veral lafgc riveffe, of 
iCo) river, the t‘ountne'^ E. and N. cf the Otiawii, v. ith a which the Wiatshuaii and the Assuapmoussoin uro ttoTiiost 
"timall disiiict lying K. ol its numlh, and on tlte S, those ex- considerable, but their course is verv imperfectly kiioWU. 
toudillg from the ]KualUd cd 45 to Capt* Chispe. VVe Around Luke St. John are home tracts of cult iyible liliid. 
blmlji describe tlie countiy N, of the Si, l^^awrcijcc. Two iivcis issue from the E. part of the lake,, called the 
Aboflt 30 miles below (purin e is Caj>e Toriuoiit, ui tl Grande aiul Petite Discharge, and unite aftei*^ a. cou^so of 
neiglibourhocul of which a iiMuntain rises to the height of about 4n or 5ll miles, forming an island 38 miles long 
1890 feet above the sea. A line dr.iwn (ium this ]u>uit at illi an uver.ige bieadtb of 17. After their jiiUbtiun the 
right angles to the rner dn ides the northiu-n coiintrio.s into river is ealleil Saguenay, and runs nearly 100 mites to its 
two portiuna, whicdi aio ddferent in featuies and (duuaeter. mouth near I’adoussac. This river is bounded by banka of 
Between flic uioutli of the Ottawa and Cu|)i Torment great elevation, formed of rocks rising from 200 to lOUO feet 
the banks of the St. l.awreneo are low, or of very lao/lo ate in heiglit. Its current is very quick, though its depth is 
elevation, iis far as Richelieu Rapid, 02 mdes below 'riireo gieat; it is navigable for vessels of any si/o for '-about 70 
Ri\ci s ; lull from tins point they begin to rise and assume a iinlcs lo Ha-ha Bay, vvliiidi is a good harbour. The tide 
Ijuid chuwictcr, which contlriues loereasiug to Gape Dm* ascends to the union of the two Discharges, and rises about 
mond, ou wliiidi Quebec stands, and still more towardsCape 15 feet. 7'he umssof vvuier which is brought dow’u dby ihu^ 
Torment. ‘ AVhere the banks are low, the adjacent couutiy river excites the surprise of every one who sees it , ’ 
from 5 to 15 miles inland is level, or uses gradually to In the soulli section id* J.,ower Canada thoi;;^?' 4 s a 
sU^itly elevated terraces. Bevoed this level the couniry rnonnlam-runge at the .sources of the Connecticut river, on 
riSGi^ in moderate hilk-^ with gentle slopes: the width of tins llie honndaiy hue between Canada and tlio’CnitotP States, 
tract vanes astho rangcof lulls behind it, ap|)roaches mairer whudi runs m an JGN.E. direction to the origin of the St. 
or vqce^rlcsi fartiier, '’Jliks range begins en the bunks i-l the Jtdin rwer. Here it divides into two chains; one luns nearly 
Ottawa near Greuvillo and runs nearly parallel to the St. 1 due E. and ih\ ides the waters falling into St. John fraavtlioso 
Eawrcnce in a N.P^. diieclion, l(*a\>ng lu'tweeii it and the ! llouiiig to the Kennebec and Penobscot in Ma|ML\ and ler- 
Imiiks of the St. liawrcnec a trurl from 20 to 40 njili‘‘» wwU*. j inmates at a short distance from the banks of thp Jolm 
In the paralhd of Quebec it turn.s E, and cov ei'i the country irivirvy'ith Mars’ Ilill, The other ridgo runs nearly due 
nbout that town with numerous lulls, whudi are divided! N. tdl it approaelu‘s the St. Lawrence river withiiy 
from one another by fine vallevs. Tims llio countrv assumes ' 20 miles. Ir then turns N.E. and continues in that dirce-*! 
a differont aspect in those districts wliere the banks of the i tion ])auiUc'l to the liver, its rocky heights often- advancing 
river begin to be Inghand bold. Tin* sod of this tract along j to tlui very edge of the water. Its width up to GO® W. long, 
the river is generally good, but thovo arc houm districts I may be ah(>ut 20 miles, but to the E. of Lak« Ttftniscouata 
where it is of inferior quality, especially in tlic neiglibour- I it grow's wider till it occupies nearly the whole of tho pemn- 
hood of Three Riv ers. It 13 said howevi r tliat if improves | sola of Gaspe, towards Us termination in the cap^ I^Eoziere 
farther inland, mid of late years settlements have been j and Gasp^. By tiiese mounluiti-rangea the country is di- 
formed at greater distances from the banks of the St. Law- videtl into three regions, one lying to the W. of the moun- 
reacts. This country, though comparalively thinly mhabitetl, tain-range which runs N., and the second forming the nar- 
i» more populous than Upper Canada. row tract along the St. Lawrence, ancLtlie third compro- 

Tim country behind the range of mountains has only heirting the basin of the St. John river. ™ 
been explored .dong the course of a few rivci>. It appears The wc.stern districts of tlie first region form an almost 
to contain very few tracts fit for agriculturu in the narrow level plain, on which, at considerable distances, a few 
river valleys. The intcivcning spaces aia^ uceuined by isolated mountains rise abruptly above the sutfa^- Tlio 
ranges ol high and bare rocks which contain numerous summit of Rouvdle Hill is 1 lOU feet above theT«^£of Jbe 
small bikeii and swamps. The trees vvhicli cover a part of St. Lawrence. This Hat county extends ulmoi^t tS'ttle Hvev 
its surface do not exhibit a vigoi*ou.s vegetation. St. Francis. But toward the S. the surface begins to swell 

The larger rivers have their origin to the W.of the moun- gi'adually into ridges, becomes progressively more hilly, till 
tain-range, break through if, and fall into the St. l^uwrimce. it assumes a mountainous cburacler towards the lakes of 
Those winch join it lo the S. of the Riehehcu Hapulare ua- Memphrurnugog and St. Francis. The distri^-s E. of St. 
vigable for 20 miles and upwards from their mouth, hut aje Francis river have a hilly and broken surface of moderate 
obkweted by rapids and cataracts higlierup. Tlio rivers (dcvation. The banks of the St. Lawrence are low, and 
which discharge tliemschos into the St. Lawrence N. of paitly marshy, especially so on the slip, res of Lake St, Peter ; 
Richelieu Rapid are too rapid to be navigated; they are but lower down they gradually begin to rise, and at the 
used in tha spring to tloal down the timber to the nulls situ- mouth of the Chaudiiiro they are high and bold, and con- 
at<id near their mouth. This is particularly the case in the tamo so to Jhanl Levy, opposite Quebep. The western 
countijy' about Quebec, wduch is considerably elevated above lev el districts have the best soil in Lower Canada, from 
the level of tho St, LawDuice. which wheat is exported to Great Britain- ^his is pro- 

The largest of those rivers is the St. Maurice, whose upper bably tho most populous and beat cultiyaled pait'of Canada, 
brauchea rise fur in tlio interior behind the moun tom-range. Between the St. Francis, and the. Chuudi^rp, llw soil varies 
They aro three in number and each pf them passes through very much in fertility and , portiaus of ft are still 
a considarabje number nf largo lakes. They unite near 48® covered with forests, ^0 of the rii^lft^i^yhloh drain 

N, lat., from which point th« rivef runs in a S.E, direction this country is less broken and rapid than on the.hortU sido 
with numerous beads tb its iiJouth near Three R^rs, a of the St, Lawrgnoo^ and mo^of them may be navigated 
course of above 1 50 miles. It is navigable to La Tufiuo, by ^baU aftd cknowii though in of them the navir 

about 100 miles from it^ mputb^^t tnjjro aro soe^ r^ipids gallon hi interrupipd bVLrajiWs. The moat important itrb 
wfucb must be avoided by aho^Pportapea, pf the Chambjy, St^xranoilr and Chnudi^ro^ : ,, 

mer is incott«4«|()iVle. Afe f TJ»9 aiw «aiH3iobaieu, 
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“the rtrera of valleys, aoJ lov* 

' the fi!^m tl)e S., rises iii Lal«|r?^^ Hveri}^ T^tfVw eletaterl dlstricte arc contijg:ue\i» ^ 

|j)tj^Ni0w York,vmii!h lal^is^itiuted by a slu>rt pessog^ the V "* Maine, ^wbere a cdtiisidetable numhiflt 

to Lafe^ Obattiplain. Issuing from Lake Champlain, tlH^ of hijjH ndges aiid enyimita eecur, hut the absohite height 
Chambfy is n wide river, but it grows gradually nari-ower as of rtone of theni had Jet been determined. Iq| tho districts 
it proceeds Ni, ao that at its mouth it is only 250 yards N. of St, John’s river the hills aro neither so high nor so 
broad, near Lake Champlain its width exceeds looo steep as on the S>, and the proportion of level land se^a 

yards. upper course is rather violent, and at some to bo greater. The soil in the river bottoms and in the 

places broKca by rapids; lower down, its current is regular valh‘)8 is covered svith trees of vigorous growth, Tltia 
and gentle. is navigable for docked vessels 12 or 14 country, hkc every part of Canada, is watered by numerous 
indes fi'om its r^outh, and to Lake Champlain for boats and stjcams, all of which tlow into the kSI. John river, 
canoes, From St John there is ii sliip navigation to the The St. John rivor 1ms three unpor branches, which ho 
m Lake Champlain, By this nver the produce of between 46^ and 47" N. lat., and W. of 70*^'W, I*^ng.. «nd 
' the state of New York contiguous to Lake Cham- all unite near that meritlian. The St.John, or, it is hero 
i brought to Montreal. At the mouth is the town of called, the VValloostoook, runs for a great distance N,B. 


. n Henry, or Sorel. Tho course of tho Charably in 
Canii|.a?t is above BO miles. 

'Jim' St. Francis riot's in the lake of St. Francis, which is 
abbut 18 or 20 miles long, and very irrogulur in breadth. 
Thd “rivor issues from its VV. side, and runs about 70 miles 
S W.f it turns to the N.W., and soon afterwards unites 
witl Kibe river Magog, tlownig from Imko Meinphrarnagog. 
It cbhtinrtus its course N.W. to its junction with the 
St. Lawrenpe, a distance of nearly 80 miles. The number 
of raplLs and falls render the navigation of this river dilli- 
cuU and laliorious ; yot the trade upon it is considerable. 

Thu C.haudidji'e rises in the lake of Moganlic, N.K. of llio 
soiivcos of llie' C’onnccticut, and flows about half of its 
couriSB N,, and the other half N.N.W. It is not navigable, 
owing to tbb nipids and falls following one another in quick 
succesftioru' About four miles from its mouth arc tho cele- 
brated Cbaudidre Falls, which are 130 feet high, the breadth 
of the river not being more than as many feet. Few falls 
can be compared with those for pictureaiiue beauty. Tho 
course of Iho river arnmints to tnore than 100 miles. 


parallel to tho St. lawrenco, and betneeu 30 ami 40 mite 
from it. By degrees it declines totlie K., and is bcjre 
by three large, rivers, the Allagasb vanning from tfjo 
and the 8t. Francis and the Miulnwaska, bvith desce Wng 
from the N. After its confluence with the Mudawoshd, it 
turns to tho 8 12., and after having entered the Hritisll^ 
cohmy of New Brunswick, it runs f>r more than 80 miles 
within that province in a S. course. Having passed!^ the 
S. of 4G", it again turns to tho E. and flows 80 miles 4i> that 
direction, when it again turns 8., and after a course of about 
60 miles, falls into Fuiidy Bay with a wide mstuary. Its 
course within New Brunswick is above 230 miles, and nearly 
as much belongs to Canada, Though dcseending fWan an 
elevated country, this nver is more navigalile than the 
others which drain Canafhi, the lov\or course of tho St. Law- 
rence cxccptcd. The upper part of its course, tliougli not 
very deep, and in many parts rapid, is not broken by i’alh* or 
rapids. Near Hie mouth of the Madawaska are tho little 
fulls, and at its entrance into New Brunswick tho great 
falls, which are 75 And in perpendicular height. Between 


The country along the St. Lawrence, below tho mouth of them the na\igation is easy and practicable for sloam^bouts. 
tho Chtfpdifko, rises from tho hanks of the river in irregular Below the grt'at falls some rapuls occur, but they do «lpfc 
ridges, with generally a steep ascent, and attains a consi- apjM?nr to ho so strong as to interrupt navigation. Vessels 
dorablo I'tealion at the distance of 10, 15, and 20 miles of from 50 to 100 tons ascend from the sea to Fredericton, 


from the river, it then fosms a sort of lalde-land, which about 100 miles from the moulh. 


descends gently towards llie river St, ,lohn. Though en- 
tirely covered with high hills and mount ams, it is neither 
so bold nor ^ mountainous as the (Muntry on the opposite 
bank of 'ttie St. Lawrence. I'he high hunks of the Sf Luw- 
reocQ oouUnuo K. of Point Levy, hut they soon begin to 
Ip^r,' and for .sonio e.'ttent are of model ut<; tdevation. At 
St. Anno they begin to rise in isoluied cliflk of coiisKhwaldo 
height, and ^continue i-o to Kammiiuska and St. Andrew s. 
Furtbujr down tbero is, close to the river, u .st<‘ep usccnl, 
varying 150 and 200 lect ; and tins elevation is 

Btill cbj^derably increased ojipusitc Bic Island. From this 
part td^^Cttpe Roziere it maintains nearly ilic .same height 
and character, except at a hnv places, where the rivers 
descend from the adjacent moiintuuis. It is not improbable 
that tho Spaniards/ who arc known to liaxe visited the St. 
Ijawrcnce before tl^Kn glisb anil Frcmch, on observing the 
high banks between which tho St. Iniwrcnco rolls its waters 
to tlie ocean, in their astonishment may htue compared it 
with a chasm or ravine, and hence called it (fafiada. 

A ve^WBI^all part of this country is fit for cultivation, 
Ihot^h Jlfenome of the valleys formed by the sm.iU river.s 
whifeh descend to tho St. Lawrence there is a good soil. In 
some tracts there are largo forests, but the number of limber- 
trees is comparatively small, except in a few of the larger 
valleys. The population of this country is inconsiderable. 

The peninsula of Gaspd, extending between the mouth 
of St. Lawi-enbe and the Bay of Clialeurs, w^as formerly 
thought to be traversed in tho middle by a range of moun- 
tains terminating at Cape Roziere ; but it has been found to 
contain an elevated vallby, skirted by two ranges of high 
hills, which extend at a short distance fVom tho 8t. Law- 
refle^ and the Ristigouche river and the Bay of C! haters. 
In the valley there is a series of lakes, which send out 
rivers, tlmt Aut th^s ranges and fall into tho 8t. Lawrence 
or the Bay of Chklehrs. ^ 'Hie settlements in this country 
are few and aituated.lilp«^ t!h^ Bay of Clialeurs, the banks 
of the St. l,a^jPe(i^^h<^ing*^early uninhabited. The inha- 
bitantlj gain TOfe livelihood Wfishi’tig and cultivating a 
few spots. i f 

That portte or Lower Cfttritla which does not jipwithia 
tha jteih of the St LawjPenco river, but is drained 
StLdhn arid' its 'tributaries, is m ijs lowest parts piobahtjr 
several hundred feeiabbve'the level of the epa* ;?lts.ehrihoe 
is very uneven, eeuiiietihg of a ctist^ujd of 4^^*^ 


The whole of the country drained by Ibo St.John i« 
claimed by fho Amencan government according 1o the VagiiO 
exprosbions in the treaty of 1783, by winch the boundary-' 
line between tho United Slates and Great Britain was (]»«* 
tormined. Tho award given by the king of the Nctherland.s 
as mediator has nv)i been adopted by either party. Mean- 
wlulc English seitlomcnts have been fornw'd on bmh banks 
of the St. John np to its confluence with the M ichivvoska, 
and along the banka of tbe last-men iicnied ri\ei‘, and of tbe 
lake of Toruiscouata, which is the largest in tins portion of 
Canada, extending in length 22 iniies, ami varying in 
brcndlli from ^ to 25‘ miles. The road by which C^ana<la 
comnmnicates with New Brunswick and Naya Scotia by 
land, passes tlirougb those seltlcmenta, 

Tlie more iiiliabited parts of Canada lie between 42'^ and 
48” N. Kit., but the climate resembles that of the north of 
Germany and the centre of Russia. The greatostpart of tho 
country is covered with snow from two to four or evoa flvo 
months, and most of the rhers with ice for nearly tho same 
time. Tho frost is sometimes so intense that the thermometer 
descends to 20° below zero of Fahrenheit, and even more. 
Tho heat in summer is very great; the thermometer risea 
evcM'y year to 100" and higher. The mean lieat iu July 
varies from Go® to 75". The prevailing winds nre from 
S.W., N.E., and N.AV. The S.W. wind is tho most frequent, 
but generally moderate and accompanied by clear skies ; tho 
N.K. brings continual rains in summer and snow in wiiil^er; 
the N.W. is dry, and attended with a great degree of 'iold. 
Fogs are almost unknown. Thnn(ler--sti)rmsi are frerpient, 
and often cau^e ^eat damage. The aurora borealis is more 
frequently seen than in Europe, and has a much greater de- 
gree of brilliancy. On the great lakes of Upper Canada 
water-spouts are sometimes formed. 

Tho grains cultivated in Canada are wheat, barley, rye* 
Indian corn, oats* and buck-wheat. Nearly all the \egctables 
grown in England can l)e mised. Fruits dfo not grow equall/ 
well in alt districts. At Quebec apples and pears are abundant, 
but the peach and the grape do not succeed. At / 
grapes and waOhes ripen ; but On Lake Erie andjf 
districts utlpor Canada, Ihd poach, thencctaiiq 
grape, with <ho other tware common fruits, am ri 
- t peribette. — P* flax ..and tobacp 

cover by-mr tfie grei»t«M^|ftl il*® *»m* 



i 

trcoj 


gtm ttUinlity xjf SujKttr i« 

CO, ana the etrtAe-flr is naecl for tuaUiniJ 
The <l(>me*j|ic a^ljxmU arfe boVs^es* caMio. ebcti^* and 
The wild Ji^unale are deer, raoo$a-idee»» bears, 
W'olvorairy^^oxes« wild cats, boaver«^ otters, &c. ,,Fish u 
abitnduitt m 4:})e numerous lakes; co<l is taken in great 
quamitiea In the Bay of Chaleurs, and on some of the neigh- 
bouring ban^s. The borriug and salmon llsherios are also 
considerable* The humming-bird appears in Canada; and 
the rattle-snake is not uncommon. 

Cunudu is not rich in miueruU, yet iron is found in many 
places, and wwkiid in a few. Tlioro aro also load, copper, 
conla* salt, and -Wimstone ; and also some truces uf'sdver ore. 

The inbubitaiits consist of aborigines und Eurei>oan 
aettiDrs Und their desesndunts. Tim ahorigmes are a very 
stnall part of the population; they belong to two nations, 
th^ Clt^ptiWays and Mohawks^ The trilms of llio Chipi>e- 
are disporsod over tho counlrios bordering on Lakes 
suP ior and Huron, and in Upper Canada. The most 
numerous of ihoir tribes are tho Algoiiqiiins, who inhabit 
lh||. country between T.»ttko Superior and the upper cour.so of 
tbb' Ottawa. Tho tribes of the Mohawks or Iroquois h\e in 
countries along tho St. Lawrence and between tho lakes 
OnfOiso, Erie, and Huron. A few of them have settled in 
Vlllagos, and embraced Chrisiiaiiitv, Tho re.st are huiitcrs, 
without dxed nbodt«. Tiieir number is jupully decreasing, 
es}wciaUy in the noighhourliood of the European si'ltlemonls. 

The Europeans an» partly English or their descendants, 
and partly of French oi’igiu. The French arc chiefly the 
descendants oi Frenohmen settled in Canada Wfure the 
voiir 1759, and still form tho mujority of tho population in 
Lowmr Canada, ospocially to the S. of St Lawrence, where 
they altogetUw occupy some counlies. On the N. s)de of 
tho* river the number of English is probably equal, if not 
greater. Upper Canada is inhabited by the English, Scotch, 
“ Irislh the number of French families being small, and 
,t entirely limited to the country along tho Detroit 
The Canadians of French origin have preserved their 
ulttive language, but they generally speak it incorrectly, and 
with aomc intermixture of English words. Tlioy are Roman 
CalHoUcs, and dUtinguished from the English in usage.s 
and manners* Thoy havo also pvi'servcd their own code of 
^ws, which i« that which was in use in the times of the 
mdient French monarchy, and i.l called coutunws de Parift, 
V^i^wr CanatiO' comprehends the cuun tries W. of the 
Ottawa, with tho exception of a Hinall tract at the coiifluouco 
of tlio Ottawa with the St. Lawrence, which belongs to 
Lower Canada* It is divided into IJ districts, which, be- 
pinuing from tho W., follow one another a$ follow^s: 
Wostfltu, !U}udoD, Niagara. Gore, Home, Newcastle, Mid- 
land, Jolinfetovvn, Ottawa, Biilhur^t, and Eastern. These 
districts are divided into 27 counties, 

In the western districts, tho towns having been only lately 
fountW.aro still small. Tho most important aro Goderich, 
on the Huron lake and the mouth of MaiUunil nver ; Sand- 
wich and Ainhorstburgh,on the river DiHroit; Loudon, on the 
Tliames ; ifcd Slmrbrooke, at tho mouth of the Ouae. None 
of thorn probably have a population exceeding iOOO Souls. 

On iha banka of tho lake Ontario are tho towns of 
Towinto 'O' York, and Kingston. Toronto or Vork, the 
capital el Upper C'anada, and tho scot of its governor and 
pariiom^ nt, has an excellent harbour called Toronto Bay, Its 
atroets are straight, wdde, and rogular, and run ut right tingles.' 
The houses are moatly of wood* except the public edifices. It 
L iv thriving place, with more than 4000 inhabitants* 

, J^rgston is very advantageously situated at tho beginning 
Hideau canal and the Cataraqui river. Ita harbour 
i« wHl ahelt^piixl, and accessible to vesselH not requiring 
mur^ thaibjhrce fathoms of -yirater, w ith good anchorage 
cl 0 |M> tho N.'W. exti'tsmuy of ^ town, It is the entrepot 
belweea Montreal and all the rapidly increasing 
^ttiii|ieriti^>)oug the lakes tu the W* Jii its neighbourhood, 
.|n < Bay» is th>* entrepot of the British navy on lake 
'(^tario* lU population, yvhich in 1 epiisistud of 3623 
I 10 W mobably ^xcemU 60au or evep ^000* 

Oiv the Ri4^u ie PorUi, whidili in 1^28 lind only 
4ap inhabitants, but hhs rapidly increased of late. At the 
i unction of and the rivof Ottawa is Bytown on 

both sides of the which U also a ypy thrlTipi jMkcc. 

Lown- C^ana^a copaprohonds th^^^uhtry to the ^and 
N. of the Ottawa, and on bothj^s of the Jt^^blice 
liver* It is divided ip tq ^^giloistri^^ 

ItiveiiL Quebec^ aM Uasp^, whioW^onMiit ^ \ . 

In wk p;;ovjjd^e aro Quebec, the t^pit^^and KR^eal, iti 


iftwtoial tefib . £Qf**lgs|bS 

are sn^'/,' .9 p 

Rivers, feidata^ dnj|ae N.W. side <Cthe St. 
~auri6e,vat its confluence with the Lawrence^ had in 
1325 pnly 2453 inhabitants. It.lpw seyersl pot and paatL 
ash maaufactorios, two or three breweries, . and, an , 
foiindery, some iron-mines being situated in iu |etgh^ui^ 
hood. It has some commerce with British 
goods, and with tho produce of the country, wheaw timbey, 
and peltry, . . 

Sored, or William Henry, is built at tho conflutoce of the 
river C humbly and the St. Lawrence, and is a p|aeh^f Bumo 
trade with tho United States and with Mohtreahj^OUgU it is 
loss important than might be expected from iu advaptageoua 
situation. ^ 

(Boucheito; M'Gregor; Darby's i:/ iAe United 

Sillier 3 Bighby in London Qeo/ Trans,^ &c.) ' ' 

Canada was ihst discovered by John and Subastiun Ca- 
bot, in 1497. In 1525 it was visited by Vera?sani, a Floren- 
tine, who took possession of Uie country /or tha^ Mng of 
Franco. In 1535 Jacques Cartier, behrittj a contffission 
from tho French king, explored the river St^^^LaWrenco, 
which he so called frpm his having first entered it on St. 
Lawrence's day; but it was not until 1 COS that the tfiWt 
permanent Battlement, of which there is any roconl us having 
been made by Europeans on the continent of North America, 
was formed by the French under Cli^mplUi^ on the spot 
now occupied by the city of Quebec. SettUments had been 
made about ICO I, or the year following, uudij|fgranta of 
Henry IV. of France, near tho river St. Croix, and at Fort 
Royal ; hut theso settlcmenls were broken up in 1,6 1 4, owing 
to a successful attack upon Ibem by Sir Samuol Argal, 
Quebec Burrendered to iho EnglLh under Kirk, in 1^29, 
but was Immediately restored to France, peace b^^ng been 
established with that country in April of Ui«t yw. In 
lfiC3 tho colony was constituted a royal govetnilitHUt» aiid 
the governors were thenceforth appointed by the kmg. Ca- 
nada continued a po'ssession of France untu,l759^4n which 
year Quebec was taken by Gcneial Wolfe, and the province 
was ceded in full aovereignty to Great Britain by the treaty 
of Paris, in 17C3. From that time until 1774 llm affafr# of 
Canada were regulated by the ordinances of the governor 
alone, hut in that year, under an act of parBament called 
the Quebec Act, a legislative council of 23 inemb0t« was 
uppointod by the king. In 1791 the form of gdv^rf^ent 
HUS again altered ; the executive power was contlht^^^ia 
tho governor appointed by the crovMi, and ,tWO logbilativo 
chambers were formed ; the members of the iounciF or 
upper chamber were apnoiuted by the king fw’life) and tho 
lower chamber or iisscmuly was composed of nersan| /ilcoted 
every four years by the proprietors of the soil. Tha iagislativo 
council, which was originally composed of 15 members, now 
consists of nearly double that number} and the assembly 
has liad its numbers augmented frorh, time to time, owipg 
to the increasing extent of tho settlcmeut, until at present 
the house contains 83 members, ^ 

Anoihor body, to which the name of Executive Council 
has been Luven, and which is composed of 1? member* 
appointed by the crown, acts as tho privy of the 

governor, and in that capacity exercises a dlrec^^^vet* the 
inicrnul aflairs of tho province* ' 

From Iho year 1S20 to the present timP, disseiisiPns hav© 
existed between the House of Assembly of Lower Canada 
and tho executive government, which, with s6mo intermisT 
sions, have been continually increasing in violence until, to 
use the words of Lord Gleneig, the col oiiifL secretary of 
state, ‘they have at length advanced to such a height a* 
not only to invade the peace of apeiety, but nearly to 
paralyse the activity of the exccutivi government, threaten- 
ing with tho most ratal concision a country exepupt heyon^ 
the common lot of nations from tho intluenQe m ihe, ordi- 
nary causes of social evil* Orio of the mam sodroos bfthi* 
disunion is the claim of (tie Hou*0 of AiteeoAly, e* repre- 
sentatives of tho people of right of 

appropriating to the public tt»«irown 

discretion, the whol3 of the ^ crown acerttiag 

within the , province, f hf| claim extiihl* the proei^ 
of all pavli^um^taW pi^Vineial statute's, wliateyer may 
Imye Iteen ^bo ooAione of tluriie granUf to the 

funds sale Of^imhnr and of the wa4tej^i 

o^ie ^fown \ trf .sdi' fipOa add forfeitureft, aqd to ^ Siftwi 
dim red % aei|nifr/^4 /{ghR iuheiM Wibd'kimi 

kkmM p*M^sfor$; , / * T ’ 

of Aa^bly Ankitn (hrt1£& right to 
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ft bo4y wkieh 


waft Attbft sattia 
,»to '|[yiftyaa>oe»t a 


aft^tbft same tCfaa appoitttftd 
pa«%aM fteat to<3an|4a,4p 
IHamoeit with a vio# lo tbo qf 

ipwftrwell founded and W a frkwdly ailjtii*t- 
anaaa;: Tha inatiuatiotu «iv«4i 1^’ govem- 
bava-^boan prinKSt J^y oi-dor of 


menV^hich b said ^ hate appqintad to seats in the qoiincU parliament, from which it appears that, aftfta aft ouasiia^ 
ft^pMd^ftting pu^b^r of persons who are under the irp- purely financial, the home; f overnwent is <iis})Me(l to cost- 
mfdiim'ftohtwtSl or ihMden^e of the ffownroont, Inetead cede rU the olaimft of the Houfto of A iftombly, provided the 


mfdiim'ftohtwi)! or ihMden^e of the gownroont, Inetead cede rU the olaimft of the Houfto of Aiftombly,^rovjdRd the 
$ fteftond -^Icdslativa chamber tbu« eonstitutod, and Assembly will pass a law makinfr pon3oaneiU provwion fii>r 
whiob U a»ii\ to be, in offeot* the executive power under ft the payment of the judgftft, and for providinf^ a civil H^t for 
d{i05»rftiit tho Houio of Aaftombly requires that the a hmiled number of years, so that the colonial functionaries 

naemb«f|Sofi;he logislativo council should be chosen by the may not bo eoutinually dapeudont upon ihe|^lure of the 
people, and ueclareft • Umt all remedial mcaflures will bo provincial parliament, with regpaot to t^iarriloriol rcK 
Attile and unsatisfactory which should stop short of roudor'* venue and the umnapment of the imcleored territory, Ht is 
ing tlio scats inL the legislative council dependent on a stated in the instructions given to the ctommissionora at tlip 
populate ftlefetion*’ On thw subjoct the assembly has pro- decided opmi<m of tUo soereiary of state, that * in the disli^tr 
posi^d that public oonvonAon*. or, as they are termed, bution of Urn different poWore of the stuie, the bffioft of 
primary meetings, shall bo held in every imrt of the pro- setlling and alienating the uneleareii torritwy propeTb|^ft* 
vihcft, jn% which meetings the proposed alteration shall he longs to the oxficutivo government, and tlmr his 


di»(ihft®|l*'t»y tho^eople at large, 
Complaim is ilfto made of th« 


Complaim is Slfto made of the compoaition of the execu- tho objeclions which are made to (‘onfiding the rnanagerm^nt 
' tire eounc® It is maintained that ‘the memlwrs of that of the uncleared territory to eithar or to both of the hduios 
body are incompotont to tho proper performance of tho of general assembly, or to persani appointed by thorn ftud 
j^hlit'ia) duty whh which they are charged, and unfit to act subject lo their control.’ It ji ou the other band adndtied 
as tho confidential advisors of tho governor in their more that it is not necoisarily incompatible with the intcDigmit, 
apprapriato oflieu of ’aiding in tho execution of his udmiiii- faithful, and punctual execution of Iho duty of maunging 
strftiU^o authority.' The evil consequences of this unfitness the crown lands that the revenue derived from them should 
are ilafd tOijbftVo boon ‘ tho habit of appealing with ineonve- be placed at tho disposal of tho legislature. With reforeneo 


confidcMitial advisers regard as conclusive and uuanswcrablR 
tho objeelions which are made to (‘onfiding the rnanagermtfnt 


nient rreqfqlihcy to the secretary of state on many queationa to the constitulion of the legislative eounci), the eominis'- 
which migjft more advantageously have been di«i>asoil of in ^ sionera awi instructed 0) uscortain how far that body has 
the province itself, thus causing much needless delay in tho | answered the original objeoU of its institutmn, and 
dispatch of public business, and bringing the supreme exe- | eider of what amendments it muy be susceptible, attd ft 
cutivft authority into needless collision with individuals and promise is given that upon receiving the report of the oonjf 
with thft '^%%0 housftft of legUiaturo.' misi>ioners, * his Majesty will take into his most seriou# 

Ono%ft of disagreement in tho colony arises from the consideration the question wbothop there are aiiy amend- ^ 
fact of I8w|l' topulation being divided into two distinct races, ments in the law upon this subject, which it would bo 


By far llift ^nost numerous of those races consists of tho propose for the consideration of tho impewal legialuture, 


des^onrhihU of the Frencli colonists, who, though they have 
UQSY lived fotf more llmu throe cpiartera of a century under 
tho British gov^i'nment, still lamtiider themsehos as having 
ditfbrent fr<»m those of the more recent English 
seniors, ftqd it is probable tliat this feeling may havo boon 
fostered t>V Am ditlbrcncc in the tenures by which their 


The commUsioners of inquiry wore appointed in Jl|^, 
1835, and proceeded soon afrer to Canada. It it understood 
that they Imvc hitherto mot with diffteultie» in tiie odjustr 
incut of the difibrenoes, but aft no formal report hat' yet 
been made by them to the govornment, it would b» pre- 


fostored t>i5 Am ditlbrcncc in the tenures by which their mature at this time (June^l836) to offer any opinion as tft 
prop^y is held j the estates or soigneurios of tho French the ultimate result of their mission. ' 

CnnaUittps^being fiefs, wliile the townsliips of (he Engli»<h The iiiisunderstandings between the coloni»t« of Upper Ca- 
settlora itft granted in IVoo socage. Under the prinoiple nada and the home goveMnijent are of recent origin. In 
udopiftd for regulating tho return of mombcir# to tho autumn 18, It, after a general eleotion of the house of 

thft provldwftt parliament, tho numerical suporiority of the nssomblv\ amoQg tho earliest measures adopted by the iiOMr 
French, i^^hadiana has insured them a considerable majority house was tho appointment of acomraittee of grievances, hy 
in tho ^^80 of Assembly, while, on the other hand, the which bo<ly *a report wmh made impugning the edministra- 
legislatiw council being nominated by the govemment, a tton of alfairs in every department of tho pifblie service, 
majority of iU members has consisted of persona uttacbod to and calling (or remedial measures of such mft|i(nUude and 
tho English party. The consequence has been that tho two variety as apparently to embrace every conceivablfj topic of 
chanjibem have Igjen frequently in a state of opposition to complaint.’ This report was adopted and pubrished^hy the 
each other, and various important bills which from timo house, and transmitted through tlio heutenant-goYss^tior of 
time have been passed in the one house havo been negatived the province to the king. 

in the other. It is with a view to remedy this evil that the The principal grievances of which eomplaini^ls made in 
House of Aftsemhly insists so firmly upon an alteration in this report are : — 1. The almost unlimited extent of the pa# 
the const! JiJlwn of the Legislative Council. The Canadians tronage of the crown, or of the colonial miniftleft* aifd nis 
furtlmc that the province contains no aristocracy, the advisers in tho colony, and the abuse of that patronegq. 
members of which by their great possessions and influence 2. The mode of conducting the business of the proviucflal 
command re»pft<,^t and deference from other classca; and post-office. 9. Tho excessive amount of salaries aiTfi f^es 
that ihia state of oociftty being similar to that existing in the enjoyed bv public olRcers. 4. The amount of the peirsioa 
United Stated, tlm constitution of the legislative council list. 5. Tne provision ipado for ecclesiastical establUhracnt^, 
fthouid be asftjmilated to that of tho American senate. and for the maintonancO of thp teanhoi's of robgion of 

Among otlSr cawoea of diftSRtiafttclion ore the assumption various donomipfttions, Under thtft head tho hiou|j6^f 
on the part of thq crown of the right to administer certain assembly complains Of the cbndact of the governmCT!|?=ln 
estates formerly held^by |he order of ilcsults, and the Inter- attempting to uphold particular religious by money 
position of the impcriftl parliament iu the ealablishment of grants, and refers to declarations made by ppaeoding pro- 


tlm Northf ^^ftrjvan Land Company, which is felt as ‘an vincial parliaments that ‘ tfcft assembly recognizes no pftrti- ^ 
uhuftfteaaftry luterferottoe with the authority of Am lopal cuter denomination as n^abliahed in Upper Canada, ^ 
legtftlftture pvor the internal ftfaiss qf Am province^ exofusivo chdtns, poft^efft, and privileges." 6. Tfie 

For the iwMftligfttten of these various grievanpcs, a select lions ami practice pprsoefi hi the land-granting ttepartment, 
conjn^iilke pf thft ’flfdu Commons was appointed in 7. Tlie great the cpllegtefc institutionfl of the . 

Having persona eonnected vHtli province, panJiem!ar)y the Upper Canada college, frftm 

thft ftOteny, presftptod a report, in wliiell which U is paged ^ Ate province in general derives so ntile 

vamfts Wfwuref of ft foiiciUatojy natute w^ r^m- advantage, it tp ht bp dispen^icd with.' a The nu^sat^ 


Haying peraona eonnected vHtli 

thft ftOteny, presftpto4 a report, in wliiell 

vartefts myMuref of ft coiiciUatofy natute were r^m- 
mended ; w from report of anotn^ con^pi^, 

.h? fecomipiftfH 

f wV considerahlsf eflbjAJ. 


metory mode < granted in atd of 

Irom ^ hfbSs^\nd^he impossibility of a proper 
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the li^pul^nant-^governorid resp^.to of, 

the hjiteb^of Msombljj,, 12, Noglect oo^lje paryjpj^ loeaH 
% % goyj^rnmenC to ct^Bg into effupt ceruiiit revomm^mm of 
tbe gi^crelarv of stale, the adoption of ^phtch wotiln ^1^- 
fm’tbry to^t^oplotiiftlB. ^ipoog thefeereoommendatiotiaiw® 
'* in arjtjoiM|TO'nt of tho eleolion Jaws# tlio nou-iulerference of 
at elcctions-^thodisclosureto the house 
of a»*f»t)Ciioiy of tlie receipt aivl expenditure of tho crown re- 
voniie-^the%:icliibion of ininistors of religion from the legis- 
lative and executive councils — the reducing tho costs of 
elections* the juduuul independence, and tho limitation of 
tho number of public oftioers who may sit in the ussombly« 

1 3. T}ie partiriity towards persons of a peculiar bias in po- 
Jitias ihowu bythe colonial government in selecting justices 
^jjf tbo peace. 14, The virtual irresponsihility of the execu- 
^iv<? guverunicnt of Cpper (Canada, and the consequent iin- 
^ p^sriibilily of obtaining u good and faithful administration of 
public 15. Tho unsatisfactory constitulj|t)n of the 

bot^bricgidulivc councillors; and HI. 'J'be absence of 
i;cotnri)l by the assembly over the territorial arid casual reve- 
, 'hues of tiio <;i|Dwh, 

Since the transmission of this report from the colony a 
^^ange has boon made in the appointunnit of the lieutenant* 
^pycnior. Sir John Colborne has returned to Europe, and has 
iic,&U.SU(’ceeded in his olhce by Sir Francis Head, who has 
‘ '$?hnied with bim instructions of a conciliatory nature, iicom- 
phance with which appears calculated to remove or redress 
i^'tlic greater part of tho .sixteen heads of grievance of wliich 
conipbunt vias made by the house of assembly. It wall be 
that as reg>irds many of these grie\an<’eM they arc not 
in tlioir miturc very ditlicult of arrangement, and in the pub* 
lihlitwl instructions furnished to Sir Francis Head, tliey ap- 
peal* to bo, for the most part, met in a stunt of liberal con- 
, cession. As regards the objeciion taken against the nnrn- 
'4^1*1' of govcruuioiit otlicers in the colony, ii is urged that 
‘V * in Upper Canada, as in other new countries, the number 
^ of* nubiic ijnqduyinents must bt‘ larger in proportion than in 
older an»l more densely -peotded states, since the general 
machinery of government must be the sumo m a scunty as 
jh'^ large anti mlundant population.* And it is further stated 
Unit in a new Cvuintry ‘ Oiere will, besides, bo some ostublisili' 
inei^ii for which in settled states no (‘ountci’iuirt cnti be 
found — such, fur example, us relate to the allocation, survey- 
ing, and granting of wild lauds.' 

^ It is also objected by the homo government that tfflicers 
who should be appointed through u popular eb'ctioii would 
be virtually cxcnipl from iiesporisibihty, and that from sucli 
a mode of appointment would result a want of unity and 
subordination which are necessary for the sa|isfartorycnny- 
ing on of the government. ("ou[iled with the expression of 
ihcs? opinions are inslnielioiis to enter into a diligent review 
of the ujrU^efi in the appoiutnient of the crown and JoimI go- 
vernment W'lth a View to llioir reduction and to an inquiry 
how far it may be safe and wise to transfer tJie patronage to 
otber1irtin<ls. 

5th Imad of grievance— that relating to the 
pf6visi5ii‘ma(le !’’> cr. lesiastieal cstublishmcnl-. it appears 
to bo, tlic\^rcschi policy of the lioine govern .aent to uwuit, 
^ the issue of tins eonnict of opinion rather than to inlcrpose 
for its st;y,lemontthe authority of the imperial parliament, a 
couvsb to 'X l.ich they are urged by the logislalive council. 
• We mm; itoV they tvuy, ‘ have recourse to an extreme rc- 
irwidy^ inciely to avoid tho emlmirassmcnt wliich is the pre- 
sent though temporary rc-suhofourowndeliberatelegishition.’ 

Tlnr finbjecl of tho Upper Canada or King s College is also 
11 f'uusc of disagreement, as to which the modiation of tlic 
knnr is offered for reconciling the ccnllicting oninions of the 
cn^Wil uud assembly, being made to modify tlie conditions 
of'tJitJ charter, a proposal so a.s to suit the wishes of both 
hoifecs, 

Slh, Otli,and IGIh heau,s pf complaint arc met in the 
jiuttiona in a way that must be sutbfactorv to tho colo- 
' w/% llie lUh is, of a personal nature, and has now 
teasel. As regards the 1 2th, the new lieutenant-governor is 
expressly directed to adhoro, ‘ without reserve or qualifica- 
to all the instructions issued by Lord Kipon,' when co- 
^ loriial secretary of stale, Tho atUnuion of Sir Francis Hoad 
IS plied to the 1 3th grlev'anco with n view to his avoiding 
any such abuse in the administration of his gpvermnent. 

i*ho other cauaes of complaint urged by the hpu^e of 
assembly, with tho oxceptiou oftkU5thtmd lOthlapifear 
to be comparatively uniinpOftanjj|gj)PK> dojJend foy'thpir pse- 
medy upon tlio satiafaclory aiWRgement of aoino'We or 
of the heads that have l)een snore particularly' imiid. 


rli^roca^etitihlf'on eompre- 

in the list oyr^e^m 

lheS^j^i8n» jp^iguten 

says ; ihbie am# to a considerably 

extent, retioved from the necessity pf any piirypularitiveiUM- 
tioti, because claims prei isely identflNl have been pka?%rgd by 
the assembly of l^ower Canada, and bQqftuse, in the 
tions to tho commissioners of inquiry wh<^a^ 
province, I have already had occasion to stfle the ^ 

which have received hia majesty’s deliberate wnclion^ 
principles of government in the .two sister "provings 
am well aware, bo in every material respect th;f >1 

shall therefore annex for your information so 
instructions to the Earl of Gosford and his .coffeiguoa as 
applies to these topic#,' 

The promulgation in the province of the instmetiops given 
to Sir Francis lloail.and his pro^eetliugs in cmifmihrty with 
the simv, do not appear hitherto to have done much (if in- 
deed they liuvc done anything) towards bringing about a 
scUled slate uf ailairs, and renewed roraonBlrancas.^qnjtlm 
part of the assomblv hove very recently (J^8.3G) 
sciiled to the House oJ‘ Commons. ^ 

Low'v.r Canada (Statistics op). 

Tho population of the province of Lotwer Canada, accord- 
ing to the census of 1830, amounted to 511^17 souls. A 
prcMons enumeration, made in l825, ,g;a^® 42)1,030, showing 
uu increase from natural causes and frOm immigration* of 
whic'h is 1 !i§ per cent., or rather more ii|an tSf por 
cunt, annually. There is reason tn behove that^io popu- 
lotion iis given in tlio letunis ol 1825 was bedifw its true 
amount, the heads of lannlics having understated the lum- 
bers of their lumscludd, in consequence of tho doubtaonter-, 
tamed as to the views of the coiouiid legislature in mstituting 
tlie census. The iMiumcration of J8.U hail been with 

great luinuloness of details, but scserol dis<^^jpti^|Bs are 
observable ni the tables, ami we cannot tbcieiorfi en- 
tire confidence in tlunr accuracy. The iiumher ^f inhabited 
houses m the province is staled to have boon tlum $2,437 ; 
the number being built 1158, and vacant yi-l2 ; together 
85,437. The numbci of piopntdors of real pm|>enj is gweu 
ut 57,801 ; and the cMtmt of land occupied by 
.3,081,703 stuiule acres. The number of persona living m 
183) who were deaf and dumb is stated to have been W# ; 
tbc blind 334 ; and the insane 024. Tho great bulk i|]f the 
niliabitanu ppo^e^s tlio Roman Uuiliolic cregd; thi wl^bor 
uf iIk'so in JH31 was 403 172 ; tlie persons in conn^sipn 
with tho (Jliurcli of England were 34,020 ; thqs^j belonging 
to the (Jhurcli of Scotland amounted to 15,0G0 ; there Woro 
onh 107 J(jws; the remainder of the papulation Wjijrc l^e- 
thodists, JJapti;4s, Presbyterians not in connexion iwjilh tlio 
Cliurcli of Scotland, and other sects, 

I’he number of families cmpli^ycd in agriculture was 
50.824, cnqdoying among them as farm -servants only 7602 
pet sous. 'I'liero wero in the same year (1831) 250.3 fancies 
^ engaged lu coiniuercial pursnit^i, and 1282 persons su^st- 
! iiig Oil alms. Tho Ibllowing additional particulars given in 
the i\ lui'iia made to tlic House of Assembly of ibo province 
i in 18.31, throw some further light upon tho habits and 
I occujKitions ot the pciqile Number of taverns, 1033 ; stores 
I whole spiiitiious liquors are sold, 857 ; grist rnillilj ; saw 
I mills, 737 ; oil luills, 14 ; fulling mills, 97 ; fturdiug mills, 90 ; 
i iron-works, 103 ; trip-hammers, J 8 ; distillenes 70 ; pot and 
pearl-usli ruanufactories, 489 ; maiudactories of any other 
sort, containiug machinery moved by wind, water, or animal 
power, 64. ' , 

Tho number of emigrants wdio arrived nt (^bec in cabb 
of tile seven yeara Iroin 1829 to 1835 inclusive is aliown in 
the follow ing tabic. 


WIh'to froii 

anit W JileB . . 

IioIimhI 

Si'otlaml . , . , , , 

Ua)iiiiiti|r uml Gibraltar . 
Nova SvoliH, Npwfuuud 
lanU.VVi^l ludieg, tea 


To tal in Tjwiw. 


1S29.| 1H30. ia:n. im. 18.3.'<d 1835. 

.l.riOoI 6.799 10.34H 17,4Hl fl.fflHl ff,799jXo(r7 

i> . 6 1 -ifiB ,:«)0 A i , .ao4| 1 a.eia 19 . aoc 

S?.64a| 2.450 6,Sd4l 6.5od i,«|%4,5yl| 2.127 

, . , 

J23i 45t 4JH! "‘5«i 3jr#| .335)1 £525 

I>,li)45bi,ybo1d0,254lnl,ri6'2l.7d2|3().935!l2.5i7 

^ 211,159 


. emigrants passed to the 






lilt m^'IS 34 nuj 
40^0 a] 

Le yeara 11^3 iliMi 

Proportion to PiKpolotintut 
im 1834* 

1 in 241 1 in 19i 

1 „ 107 1 .. Ill 

1 „ 47 1 ,. S2i 


two j««if not 

‘ jonovetaent' of tl 
i 834 .w^» i(*..;^llQW«i' 

i ''■> 1 ’’ ' ' -lltM. 18S4. 

26.114 

; • ^.fSl ” 4.598 

• ■ ■ 10i7«» ' 18.714 

/^lia ^ropottiOtr <>f mttbt in tnuoh greater than that w hich 
"lac^uri countries, and, as a neoossary 

* the proportionate nutnbor of deaths is greater 

ihortality occurring at the eariiosl periodn 

of ^ 

The province of Lower Canada is divided into three chief 
^ distrio|^1f-Queheo, Montreal, and Three Rivers ; and two 
inferio^fitrict8~Ga8p6'<^d JSl. Francis, These districts 
ai«e sul>“tliv4ded as under ; — 

Countiun. StfIguiorieH, Fiefd. Towiislii] 

{uoheo ^ _ district 


ihti-oal ^ 




13 

79 

12 

38 

19 

70 

6 

59 

G 

25 

9 

53 

2 

1 

G 

10 

40 

175 

33 

160 


Rivers 


The inferior district of St. Francis contains 39 town'^hips, 
which are inolttdod ,fhovo with the townships of Montreal 
aiid Three UiVers, 


T^e f( 
tomjHjrai 


jwihg table shows the highest, lowest, and mean 
fe, and the state of the weather, observed in each 


inouih of the yoor.^ 



Ttifttperulurc bv Fsihrcn- 





lie It' a 

Thcrmamflttjr. 

8 lute of the WeuOier, 


, "1 













Muxb 

muon. 

Mini* 

mum, 

Mcau. 

Cleur. 

llulii or 
Sii«*w. 

(.’loud) 

t . Ill _ -yr. 1 




Duv K. 

D.-vy*. 

IlavH, 

lanimry . 

33 

B5 

1M4 


4 

4 

Fcbrmwry • 

40 

29 

10 -69 

SL 

3 

4 

Match , 

I, . 

tJ 

26 

19 13 

25 

a 

a 

9 

48'91 

25 

3 

2 


92 

;40 

67 ^H4 

S3 

4 

4 

|pii« \ , 

9.'» 

55 

76 *31 

SG 

S 

S 

yiiiv , , * , 

10.S 

G2 

82*23 

2G 

3 

A 

: 

100 

90 

5.5 

58 

30 

U 

74*7 

59-16 

32*24 

16 

IS 

10 

12 

8 

5 

a 

4 

10 

40 

13 

17*44 

U 

7 

9 

• • 

43 

21 

U'94 

S3 

s 

6 

r'\ ' 

J 




85G 

50 

63 






21 Kuuw. 


' 7, Il!l 





1 35 Buiu. 



ial gogjWiaient," in that Jear #ir^ 1 35)54^; iVo 
!(IHtoli|>one at Quebec, tlio oth^jr^ Montrl^iv 
rUldfy 34^; ti^ich IWiih the piMic fuittiik, TN^enty 
free aro ihto each of these There 

w^'als^ 1063 ^MrtaWfethed^^^ an'^a^'^thc pro- 

vinoial legiakilvire;' irM ih theo^’ schools 4jiJ^i^scholaji 
both aexeg were teceivititf ihstriictiort in about 

one-half tbo number of pSi’Oons iti Ute proving Vtween the 
ages of flvo and fourteen years. Several odtleges in con- 
nexion with ilie Roman Catholic Church exist Tiiv different 
parts of the province, os Welt as a considerable nntnher of 
privoto schools, in which the higher hranehes of education 
are taught, but not any statement df their liiihahbrittt: situa- 
tion has been given, ^ 

The ecclesiastical establishment of j^owerCatiadk com^si» 
of the bishop of Quebec— who has spiritual jurisdiction In 
the Upper Province also — an arehdoaenn ofQiiflh^a 
of every parish, end’ a minister to each ‘ misfflSti? Thete 
are at present only ten districts within the provincWltM 
have been formed into parishes , included in these % 

bee, Montreal, Three Rivers, and St. /olfif s. The re- 

maiuing districts are called missions, and the stipends of 
the clergy are paid through the Society for Propagating tbe 
(rospol in Foreign Parts, to which on annual purhamenlaiy 
grant is uuulo for the purpose. There is also a Homfth Qa- 
tholic bishop of Quebec, whose salary of 1000/. per annutnlfe 
paitl out of the rents of some public property. 

In every part of the province there are places of public ' 
worship for persons disflcnting from ihetJhurch of Fngland. 
In the seigniories, the great mass of the inhabitants «re 
Homan Catholics, while in the townships u large number 
are Protestant dissenters, or in communion with the Charch 
of Scotland. 

The number of men embodied in the militia for tlto ^^4?- 
fence of tho province, in 1853, was ns follows : — “ 


N UthWr 


nisTRIUTS. 

1 

Numl>«i 

of 

Bultalions 

NuniWr 

of J 

OomjianSos 

Nnitiber cif 
'Militiamen 
1$ io 69 
Jcuriii ' 
of Agif'. 

GfUDcl 
'rotiti, i( 

ofMiMila. 

(J'nebrc . 

26 

S97 

29,'^) 

29.7^0 

Throe Ktu?r» 

8 

«7 

S,7li9 

H,?*»9 

Monli't.il , 

4G 

659 

T;,377 

47,37; 

Si Fkiucih . 

5 

71 

0,215 

G.S>5 

GU!>|IU • 

3 

f 

2.250 

9,250 

ToLiil , 

88 

1,040 

94,. 377 

94.337 


3,7 S 

9,UOt 


The exte^nui trade of the province is carried ou at the 
ports of Queboij, Montreal, St. John’s, Cotcau du Lac, ami 
Stanstead. The number and tonnage of the ships, 3tc., 
that entered these ports in the year 1834 was as una#ir;-^ ^ 


In 1^1, th^ number of cattlo throughout tho provinces 
waa 369,706; tha number of horses, 110,680 ; of sheep, 
543,343; and of hogs, 295,137. The quantity of agricul- 
tur^ produce raiaod during that your was as follows, stated 
in .’bushels; -S' Wheat, 3,208,075 ; peas, 981,198; oats, 
3,153,597; barky, 393,382; rye, 235,010; Indian corn, 
MO, 07$; potatoes, 6,139.221 ; buckwheat, 105,811. 

The number of domestic looms is estimated in the go- 
vernment returns at 13,400, and their annual produce is 
assumed. — 

Coarse oloih • • about 1,400,000 yai'ds. 

Diuo flannel . • 981,000 „ 

Linen • . . 1,366,720 „ 

There is oi^ manufactory for making cloth which employs 

twenty persiSl^ < • 

Tho j^oducc of ijm flshorkswfts valued in tlie three years 
18J J to 1834 as undea^,^ 


CodlfeW... 
Salmon < 
Heri-ings . 
M^ckeM * 

Al^wivi^ . 
Fish oil . • , 


Ffum 


Gr(‘at llritaiii.j BriUiih Coloniuv, Uiiitivl Stat^qt,^ 


At Quober , 

, , Montu’al 
, , St. JtfUn'8 


Colauti Su Luo] 


4 1 

& 

ti 


1 

3 

1 


fS 

>■ 

858 

250.012 

19G 

73 

18.670 

13 


For. 

Irina. 


27.974 

l,29S 


1 

> 

"”5r 


Sebon- ; 
n«r«, 

73 

Burfte*. j. 


im 

1933. 

1834 

£*.26.831 

.... £27,536 .. 

. £40,337 

2,488 

.... 723 . . 

. 2.397 

1,032 

.... 318 

. 489 

.. 212 

.... 91 .. 

38'^ 

*i *, . 290 

.... 325 . . 


i.dM 

.... 2,290 . . 

. IMO 

d3,291 

«^283 

51,165 


^«4 

KuC*. 1 

Hi f 

W^irttfr \ 

Caw. I 

"K- 1 

8tan»t«ad [ j 

951 #5.,5W 2974 


4.890 

97.8T9 

G5.GO0 


Car- 1 
'1^'] 

5S 

217 

90 


aaass 

* 

8,790 

7 , 4 li& 

72,000 


L 

48? 4 


Chf. 

37,054 { 1935 


109 

l59,;-09 


Th6rc are 78 ti*ee schools d|||iblisl^ed la difle^ 
thg province^ and 3578 obildVea wero 
TW ^petiae of theses achoola, 

' CitMiSkM virtm the Q^iUf of 1831. ^ 

No. ^ 6 .'" [Tlrit>BNNY cybm'P^PIA.] 



tmllected in 1 834 lunoutitwl 


tIirpu& Husjjjfcrt4 of Qiielieo and ,, 

MMiCroSSfci Catwda !(««ivo,;cqaJs.iPl«|ol»i 

Ilidia i^wco, 4aA Iho 







■ 

iH su] 


tl^e %.mthint 0f 

" jf. ; atij 0f v\^enf(j 2S0»00Og,^1 

nolojrt^rSugSt^^ablasses, 

*5 febcuiC r&» ttrtfi febibco. The tbl^it 
rtfi in ^ ]MI!>,\^^1 Tbo expbi-U 
. the UnitcK}>Ki^v^(loii(i, p^t ana.pei^rf 

tt^hen. wmat'^i^sW iu vwbu-s form^j. 

'|tHe West41rtdi<^s^ hoef mul pork, Iwer, grain, and tHo^r, To 
the. United Statfe tho export trade, of ^uoli any recorr^ 
af^aarsjf iit lh« ewstorn -houses, 3J* very triding. The total 
j c:t ports o|*.t3w ^ony in amouptea to 9r)5^26i 

Tho population of Iho countie& of the 
piiTOfiV^ fn 18;j4 wuh as follovys Ottitwa, G33.0 : 
&n, 25J(I5; 28,0<U ; Bathurst, 22,07'); 

ijapd, 44,332; NcwOftstlo, 2f,l04 ; Home, :j.), 540 (in* 
ting 92;>2); Niagara, 27,347 ; Goixt* 31,6hS : 

m, 3R;3 Io ; Wostorn^ J2,7'32. Total, 321,9^4 
yfollowii^ table exhibits tho area in square miles of 
i .bounty, tte niupber of acres cultivated and miciilti- 
^|HtodI and tho^niirubef of stock in 1833 : 




.Nevvcasllp 

Home 

Niagara 

homlon 

Western 


pyi;iVmcg;tti 
VoCOlMW.of Koaij^tc 

S'g ‘'"Si’ Vi Jr*/* ii 

2 . 

VO ?* 

-I 




2fr 


H 


27 



Wriut. 


Dk 


Nmhb^‘1 of 

<‘uitiv itt'd 
inoiiltualoil 

in ench cist. 
Nrt. of ^ 

iirrffi itTD- 
IJJ,| C'VlItJVUlWl, 


I08,'.hi04 
;^54.r)<u* 
320, .w-i 
344,4 vJ 5 i 


SiocH, 
umibei «. 


N'lluroof lln* jjiu 
iinj iCi* then. 


llornrd j 

f f\Ull(«. ( 


( MIS la 
j 1.3u5j rs,.Vu.) 

\\ 7S,04ii 

3*4a2il^r>.7.'^‘.q 433.760 | 7. 453 


4Ii3 

4,477 

3.HS3 


'M' 

14. on 

lO.OSil 


Trh« ju U'io i' h« 
j(thf J rmcl^uil no *1 
I'rohi «t>v) rn* 
’'noi') ‘ ’ ■ 


VwUril m ihe 
.'«'rj»] (iwliu’Irt I'jfnin 
, i>{i bnsin4, 

‘*M,R04 <k>jK*iuliUM i-riucipiilly 
on tite fMcUily ofluinii- 


^s.'an ■*05,TOi; 2,5C« j 13,78G 

itAne ''•';l 3.672 Ul :ki 3 1 f.lU.Hfia i 5,273 | Sl.ullO 

;! 7'iui 3s«,i.s6i 1, 8-^7 r;,-'.. 

48H .>0H I 4.431 ai.'JOri jof.un'JiCelU-rjtr. unlit; 

‘ ,230 ^ 3,707 2l,B15 >'''y 

buck bnt*n ( ult 

)0 20 l.rnq 2,168 7.434 iVulcillWroxcoU. 


Totu\ 


t I 

4i 


104 ' 
1,023' 


,'24;Oia StS8.9.»;4i4,205.C5C 

4' 


40, 4 !i7'J,074 


her of rpen embodied in the militiu in 1834 was 
in<’lud?pg commissioned and iion-eommissionod 
oflFhferfi^ & number of regiments was G3, of troops of ca* 
falrv aqd coTui>ahies of artillery five. 

* 1v^(|^4dn Uppej: (Juuada 475 grist-mills and 070 snw- 
^milkL distdlOrios aro numerous, but tho exact 

r not been ascertained. The donu‘sti<^ nianufac- 
timuf "Whiten goods is commonly carried on. There are 
twq^ pttpqyv')hi}l^ one iu Home, the other in Gore dk^trict 
iScvoral iron-works aixs rtuuniaincd in Western, Londem, 
^jand J®dlan(l districts. Exten.*.i\e beds of gjpsnm 1110 
bttuhs of Gnuul River, in Gore distnct. 

* A per annum is assigned by the legislature 

*^/dr mAflter in eudi district. A school i> conse- 

m each for teaching the common 
qran^ie^^t lydge. A further sum of 250/. is appro- 
u^iiitenaiKie of common schools in eucli 
"district T§^^t:.,e6mmon s<Shools are ^ery numerous, and nl 
^ least male and female, are taught iu them, 

h 'Ving been provided by th 
AB%i0m for tliU purpose having been found wdiolly inade- 
dtftitcj |o%3e objoftf, 4he grant w as enlarged in 1832 to each 
' ^i»t1i'icf,|((|kcording to its population; and tho sum voted 
liti^ntcd to 8550/. *^ ^ 

jpr Cbiiutda College, situated at Toronto (formerly 
r^vupftal of llte province, has a royal charter of in- 
|t 1, and is ci^fahlished for 1-etM.^hing classical, mathe- 
tand the.mcffe gcncrul Branches of knowledge. 
"Tarsr^'J^ under the control of ^he lieutenant-governor 
of lSlw^0t|^e«i!n'4 visitor, and bus an esiubhshmeiit con- 
fer a pr^Pipal, a cla.shU Hl and a mathematical master, 
iji as, mosleH for leaching hVmh, writing, arithmetic, 
fcaffiMfrAWfeg. No tests or "ubsenpUous ifi# articles are re- 
qiWa from tht*; pvpils, huf it has h^en elected that those 
bom its taan»g«mertt has be(*n intrusted have contrived 


Tho ccfle»iastical o8tahUshm4|it consists (in atiSition to 
the bishop of Quebec ) of the archdeacons "of York and 
Kingston, and of resident ministers to ouch parish ; therfijs 
also a Ranmn Guvludic bishop under the title of Ipslu* 
llogiopoliH ; his salary of 500/. per annum, about 
tor the support of priests of that persnusidti; w paid by 
government. The salunes of mmitlcrs of tho chimdi of 
Scotland are paid partly by govornmout and partly b>^lm^y> 
s(‘Verai congregations. Other dissent inff ministcni 
iijKjn the sul).s(-nptions of ihoir congrogationfn^'' - 

A joint-slock company, under tl\ej(lUo ^ the Oanada 
Ct)inpany, wois iiuiorporated m 1820 an agt «f llie im- 
portal parliament, and by a royal charhu'; tt^ w^ich com- 
pany his Majesty was cmpoworM^to grant or sell ccAaui 
portions of the lands reserved for the (wowm and in 

tho pro\ihce of Upper (’‘lumda. Thi.s eomj»any,^,,®’iu^ 
obtained .subscriptions to its cajiital amounting lojwjpinil- 
lion sterling, purchased .from lUe government up^^'arJs i>r 
2,300,000 acres of land; J, 390, 000 acres of this^p|ipfehuse 
consiblcd of tracts of various sizes from 200 to 40jK!|^acr» s 
each, in various townships ; the remaining millidii Wicres, . 
composing a section of territory on tho shores ol‘ J-jiko 
Huron, and known as tho Huron TraeJ^, was assigned 
of the moiety of the clergy rescrveij^ 8cattertB(|^j;^r<j||t^ the 
diflercnt townships of tho province. For this 
company covenanted to pay iu sixteen annual ' msfalmenu 
the sum of 295i0()0/,, or about 2s. per acre : the jitst of 
these annual {laymonts is to bo made in the year l$42^jfty 
Its contract with the government, the company is aultiiSl>^o4 
to expend the sum of 45.009/., part of the pViirchase-^|<a^y, 
under the sanction of the provincial government, or oMic 
secretary of state, in the const nictioh of roads and otSjer^ 
works of nuhlic utility within the Huron Tract, Thia frew t 
is situated on the K. and S.h. shores of Lake Huron, %1bng 
wiiieh it d.\<and.s GO miles, hping about 40 at iis 

nearest point from the head of Lake Ontarip, and 30 miles 
from Lake Erie. ^ ^ 

By the establishment of Hub company a conaidorablc iun 
pulsiou has been given to emigration from this country, *^ 



^^vond tjfcotnphunl agaitist the colo! 
kpart of tho^ftf^se df kaaernWy.'^* 


to the ^eltlcment of many parts of the pi%vdua*. Wo 
thriving t.iwns, Guelph and Godeiich, have been founded : 
tho first (4* these is m the county of Halton, Gore district,^ 
upon tho ri\er Speed, a branch 01 the Ouse or Gi*and River, 
and cormiuiuicating through it with Lake Erie. Goderich 
is ojg the borders or Lake Huron, at the mouth of the river 
Maitland, which forms a commodious harhoKt. Thd village 
of Galt, also in Halton county, timl 17 miles from Guelph, 
is another settlement of the Canada Company. 

The British Atnerican Land Company, UW^maorporation 
of which by tho imperial parliament foy^is a^^Mnd of com- 
plaint op the part of the Assembly of JUw'er^anada, has 
purchased from the government nearly, oh'e niillion of luu-es ’ 
of land, situated In what are called the , Eastern Townshiiis 
of Lower Canada, and forming pairf^ pf the counttefl of 
Shcflroi*d, Stanstcad, and Sherbrook. Part eftSp, lands 
thus' purchased, amounting to 300,900 acres, of the 

crown and clergy reserves, and are for tlmmosl part^n de- 
tached^ lots or farms of 200 acres each. JlpwSjg* part con- 
sists of the St Fraheis (frritoiy in Jhe county of Shetbrook, 
and comprkes about ^O,OP0 ftcrdfe In one ;laJgo' tract or^ 
V1.V.U. 1**...! -gart^fcthe |>irc;hase money (dft.oboi) 

' company, is to bc^D^pendeiPm 

such uB roads, heMgee, 
cUurcl^ wilhiii the districts, 

. [GoWw : 1‘" 

AS> ^ term id- 
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doficriptieuToT^ the'tJanadian 

St H^Si^>»ce^m<fer the general deecriptien of C'ArtAOA/ 

^VktsjtoHCA-] * 

AIM^p ariifiijM^^CaaTVDel filled with wator^ which in 
tim^ h jiSfflBy formed in order to make a cheap 
j lOTijlt^for the c^veyance of goods. Canals ha\e 
jetitnwi*. ho«yfead© for the purposes of irrigatiotitjlind of 
is;t<pp|f^#.ip)wn4 with water. The New River, b? wlikdi 
' in great part provided with water from Hertford- 
sfuroi is a canal. The canals hr which antient Egypt was 
hitorsocto^ were used both for the purposes of navigation 
and irri^htion, Canals are known to have existed in China 
before the Giu'istiun serrft but since the acquaintance of 
Europeans with that country, no impiowment has been 
taidedn tlioir cbnatructian, »* 

raMe Word canal comes from the Latin * caiialis,’ which 
se^is to signify properly any tube adapted lo convey a 



^h the prope 

is in fact an adjective form, and is evidently derived from 
cartua, a rce^ or pipe, The first canal made in Kurope, 
So for us we InCw, lias that cut by Xerxes across the low 
ihtluiius of Atlios. [Athos.] Canals vrero made hy the 
ilu^ians In Italy and inr' the Low Countries about the out- 
^ tlic Rhine: and wo have good reason for behoving 

thaf^iey also made canals in^Brilain. But canal-malving 
in migern Europe was first practised by tlie inhabitants of 
KorrPftaly and Holland. Workaof this kind, which are 


biaintauung raikoadi^ wiU 
jrhpows g liiglp* toft^upen gubai 
to pay the proilwi^J 
rtfkon to suppose thkt 


;e ir lie 
rfveyM; bv %\i 

canals will bb ^ 

In a level cCuhtry Kke IfollatuJ, the cuttii^g uf 
chfiipar^itlvelV busy: thd l^rk ttoey generallyj^e evarned foir- 
l^ard in a straight line, nine of fhd costly expedients bf 
dccTi cutting, timndling, Or Jock-mukingi are necessary. 
But even where The surfdee of a country is levpl. 
may be pi’esent(‘d by iho naturae of the soil thj^gh which 
the cuttings arc made, tmd by the, r^JpIy of 

W'atcr. Wiici'O the sod is composed of 
ruck, or other matter, through which water wilt por^ 
it is necessary to line the Poor and the sides of the. 
with some subsfonoe of a ddferent quality. pkw##* 

which ii^callcd puddiing, k thus per for medWr mixture .i® 
made. gbnet*ally of ligbush loam and coarse sand 
gravel; this mixture must be reduced to j^initluid stale. ^ 
and well worked with a spade until it is maflPncmiog^neous, ■ 
in which state it is applicMV in three or more strata jfo Iho^ 
depth or thickness of about three foet The first stratum, 
about ten or twelve inches thick, is fir.st allowed lo setj wimn 
another course cif al*out nine ine.hes is applied, and sg im 
uniil tlic requisite Ihictsue^^s liiiH been attained, Mrc being 
taken so to work the piuJdhng stulV at each time jS^o uuile 
it with ihc htratuiii immediatoly below. Over the top course 
of puddling stuff, a layer, one and a half or two feet 
of couiraoU soil must be laid. Strong day, wbicl||/ 
certain cireiirastunces, is retentive of water, will i^t'f 
for puddling, because of its tendency to shiiuk otnb<^ 
neither will it answer to employ as puddling 

on tains roots Cv other organic matter,"; * 



^ wdiich - . - - 

i>till !U^h admired by unginecrs, were executed in Lombardy decay and leilvo cavities. Attention to Hie pr,,, . . , 
I'ctwolMie nth and 13th centuries; they wore principally mianco of this work is necessary to insure 
iiUoin^TOlMrrigjitirtn : the canal from Milan to the Tesmo efiiciciic 


iif] 


irrigation 

was made navigable in 1271. The construction of canals 
the Netherlands in the r2th century, Mhcn 
me the commermal entrepot of Europe, llul- 
, willrHianals, which for niunber have beim 

ebinpurc/rn^tlio pnhlic. roads in this country. 

Tlie origin of English canals dates from the year 1703, 
when ah. Act of Parliament was passed for cottstructing one 
long IVom the mouth of Sonkey-brook, in the river 
to Gpryard’s Bridge and St, Hcdcus. Before this 
wui'k^as finished, llio Duke of Bridgewater commenced his 
ou-W between Woisloy and Manchester. [BtunciKWATKR, 

‘ lA!mr. r>F, and Bkindley.] The aggregate length of tlie 
nav^j^de canals of England alone now* exceeds 2200 miles, 
tu audition to making canals, such of the rivers as are capable 
of it have been made navigable, so that there is no spot in 
^ England south%f Durham whicti is more than 15 miles 
distant from* water coramunication ; and in those districts 
wteh are the principal seats of manufactures, that distance 
isSf'eii smajJgr; whde every considorablo town of those 
rnlmuracturing districts has this means of cheap and easy 
1,^011 veyance for receiving the taw materials wliich it employs, 
and for distidbuting to other parts of the country and to the 
^i!ejEV-p6rts the finishetl products of its industry. A few years 
ago. when the introduction of iron railroads became a 
favourite specuy^on, it was supposed that canals woubTno 
longef be want^ ; that not only would a ship be put to the 
construction of any new canal, out that many at present in 
use would bo drained and convertetl into lines for railroads ; 
but itidi^pemlmof pthbt Considerations, no pnipcr osihhate 
* was forraeJwnbe of ihatntuitiing a rkilroad iti 

^^icrfect roitair, and has bithartb anowu that even 

whore the liittfer mbd<fbf iritispott Iteen most success- 
fully introduced, it has not ifijiiriously intutfered t^itU the 
profits oywais- At the present titftb (ISdah ^ben so 
great has been made towMa ^Itb cotfipietion «f a 

mfiwaj tStween London and Birtriin^Mm, k jj^regect buis 



been fijif atdi is auppOrtfed bf tnen of 

c<n3amemal 'Wefflf'^«nd inllhen^, m th# tmsUnieUon a 
# t^nal, 4t the Strdtfor4-btt-Avoh Canal m 

is^hivb and ending at the Hegaht'S (pandl, Londofi, 

their weighty anu , tet pf tWiJidkeemoogifSij^ may l)c* expected to dram tnl| 


of the canal, and to prevent damage^ tbp lahd^ 

tbvrmgh'vlifoh it passe'^, by vbii^uii of the condSI|id^bscaiX3 ' 
of watch As a furlhcr securily against leakagh tbipngU; 
the •<ides of the cahaj. it is nsilal to rut imtd diU'hes. fn 
eneh of them, to which the name of puddle ditchern^ puddfo 
giitteis is given. These ditches avo usuolly aliout tHreO 
wide ; Ihev must bo carried down perpendicular^ bed 
bottom of 'the canal, and must Iwj a fow inches higl^ 
the top tvaleMino. They are filled gradually wit|g 
RtUlV, and, wbci) properly luiido, form an cffccluan 
the passage of \i atcl* tbruUgh the banks. 

The sldes» of the canul, where they arc abov^J 
the adjacent couiitn, arc formed out of the spin 
of the bed of the cunal ; and if this should bo ofiil 
porous nature, it is necessary uol only lo repd€h% 
viiais to watch but tibo lo adopt moans for Lnvifig it sb, , 

This is best eflcctcd tiy covering it externally with , 

AnoiburimporJaut matter in canabihukihg i|thd . 

of a sufiicicat supply of water at all seasbiis, id olrdifct^ii 
make up for waste by evaporation and otherW'isc. 

The dilticuUy in "proming n sulHcient s u,];^ 
will bo partly Understood when it is considorecilpfibi 
ply must bo oftcctually secured at iho higtg^t 
canal as well as through the other patts of its 
this purpose it is necessary, when marking. 
useertuin the situation and capability yf «y^t||ip^? 
rivulet within the rixiuihlto distance, as vroll as m | 
rangements wdlh the owners or pccupictAof the safo 
mission to appropriate tlieu* waters to tb© purpose p£' 
as feeders, or rv>r the filling of I'oaevvdlts. It will f 
happen tliat such reservoirs must constructed ^ 
level than the Btrbams or springs from Wnicli tbej^ 
HuppUod; in which c^so it will be necnsfetiy t6 cr^i^l 
enginei lb tltrofi^ up the vi’ate^r to the sutninlt fevi^ 
catial. Bimdar rbtieKotU will be necciftisary at 1 ^ 

points below that leybl, in order to supply the uhaypidil 
waite of tvatbr ut the b>ck&. Isiuch reservoirs are aUo^ii 
ttury, because the proprietof s ot a canal are alwayit requi 
d^nerH of haillis, placed lower nowtW 
. W&tbi which is taken hearer their «on^ 
ckn^^ Mb Shte of a rfeservolr niust of CoU 
:hiiiy hr water which, from the 


stcoawS, for 
for feeding th 
be re^l^te^ 1 






lSiapl©dr ^ _ 

^that drai^is 
ic|tade for 16tting“oJ 
fltinj«ry4oft 


ill W&piirnaii 
e Burpltxsju ^ ^ 

^ is aiao t^odfssa^ where, tlSShal^JlS'^ 
p^d^o the channels of Jb^ various 
^wUich aj^^act os feeders toj^o canal. , 

^ fii^b^oce, of ft ciipuitous lihe i1 
landst^il is sorii^iinel neces«ary;vt§^e^Vt 
lji|pngh^te^ed eulverts. In ii^y 




(^oil tQ^ 
je and h|j3„„ 
irder tO{ aV( 



haW found cheapest, as for insttinc50, Inhere 
or other s|^eatus. 

|U idt nOr'IAeans tinc^mmo^, inhere the 

* " MwffiBo eptied BUjjtosa a.olream or. a deep valley, 

?t briage is ii^isponsabll* The late Mr^ Telford 
first engineer tmo' constructed an aqueduct of easi- 
ly Ulch fi^ni a part of the Shrewsbury Canal where it 
^dBSsp thdMjley of the Tern at Long MiU, and iLlSG feet 
bgtb. 'With the exception of the tutls mid s<Wws Used 
c^ng togfithor the pl^^tes at their flatties, and which 
JilBftle oH^ugbtrtron, the material of w'hich this 
"lj|b!iiji<toduct is Wrostructod is wholly waM-iron. It was ap- 
j ' glided that the groat alternations of heat jarul cold to 
w liifho iron would be exposed, would have caused such a 
di ^ 6f expansion and contraction as would have torn off 
thi^nche^ and broken the plates ; but this fear has proved 
' and the advantages of iron over masonry for 
tse are in many respects so great, that the example 
,ong Arjuo'Uict has. since been frequently followed. 
AHH^endous work of this kind was executed about , twpnlv 
of Chester, where the Ellesmere and Chester 
Tried .^ver the Doe at Pont y-Cysylte. This 
ftt an fll-avation of 125 feet ajboye the bed of t(ie 
;cen pairs of stone-pillars, fifty-two feet apart, 
hich forms the canal is 988 feet long, twenty 
d six feet deep, and is composed almgether of 
^8/ 

.strti6tiou of a canal, recourse is had to tunnel- 
■mati^‘ of afrderground channels, where the 
thf surf^ would make i long circuit necessary, 
would hetji&cult to convey a sutlicient supply 
the levei>f 'fhfi canal. Some of these cuttings 
ongth. Tito tunnel at Hli» worth, on the Giand 
lal^blOSO J»td* in length. The underground 
Jliike of BrWgc water* ,(Sanal arc said to be 
it«*u fdLiles long, and to have cost 170,006/« 
fUntilt uj;thc liuddbrsfieki Canal, is 5451 
‘ a iuitnel at Sapperton, i4, the Thames and 
throe-cig)ith» in length, and 
the hill through which 
/ jn the Thames and Medway Canal, 
^atwl Rochester, a tunnel two milel and 
ionj^hl* through tlie chalk ; and one of 
of^ Wominster Canal at Pensax is ;i80o 
i^idea tboao, many similar cuttings 

l^mUBtqus the kingdom, 

a of locitllj^ias U Manii <if tan > mg canals 
fen ,<3buni^, f* aftiu ;to be modern, and >ct 
arisen m rogda-d to the ermntry in 
.JBelidor, in his ‘ Archileoture 
Invention to tlie'Dutch ; liut it 
[a^uivance4o which he refers was a 
Ifftle flesemplai^ce to what are now uncler- 
ocka. Ji^pha’luvention, tius been also claimed for 
'"ins kUd n is stUt#A tb^|lA‘onardo da Vinci, the 
led locks in 4497 in thetj^ilanese canals, 
ft chauiibcr '‘Conned of masonry, occupying the 
" " .le c&al whei^e the ditferenc^ of Juvtd is to be 
,, * Us chamber is so contrived that the leveL of 

l^^hicU it contains may bo^ made 1» coincide with 
per level of thtj^nal.. This is eflbeted 

one of which ^irs is placed at each 
the lottk. By unis moans, while |ho 
the chamber are opened, and those 
If efta ^ closed, ih.^ water in jfxe ch^ljcr will 
ajlower level ^of the canal ; ali|^ the contrary, 
ih the closed attn hpper gates lare 

id, ibel^r^ the wa|6rin ^ lock will coincide with 
ivelof tbU’VWiter in m upp^ part of tSp canal, In 
rst caaOiJt hipi^ «nay ho floated Into the lock ftpiS 

if’Ke and if then tl ' ' " " 

itjedli^hh locjt 







' ^ m 

t%in ^4oatdl«ui|g|^ pf the baling of t)ie 
1 % mfy be^sed fjMftji 6 y ootffM of prce 

Uits fVonpit ' 

. ^Vel. W l ipi ^ i p litbperftUan 

of Water equal tothewole cohM^tsi ‘ 
be^ Jost from the upper level. If 

as much as ^ 

roj|teater flmn is required for 

ijpats in tBhoanal. Still furth^Si^cure^ 

Economy, wherp the Ujidth of the Tcanal j 
lock is^ade iU two cogi^rtments^ cpinpf*^ 
other by a valve or hich can^ i 

pleasure. By this mekhs end-haJI of 
would othervSse bo* necessary to disSiarge to the IbWe^h 
may W transferred to the other compartment * Tto nri* , 
rangeinent also saves til^e. ■ .> V ^ ‘ 

^In carrying a canal lhrPl|ph aiTundulating^Pountry, it is 
necessary to liavo recourse to deep cutting in some parts^ 
and to^ form embankments in others. In such ' 
the^sml which is du|j out in one plkcfijs'i. shttu& , bo lis 
and'tller, with the least ji^ossible dejp*ee of in cohy 

ing it ; attention to this matter /^rH****? 

avoid, on the one Impd, leaving apoiT 
cujw the ground wastcfully, and on tl 
viafe the necessity c(| making pita* which wpuld bo Squally 
unprofitable. ' 

It is necessary to (instruct. throuff]iW|e trjfeq ex^nt of, 
ihe canal, a towing-path on oup., 6 f the haul^ which is 
geneiMlIy made somewhat \vider|l(j|the top than the 
bank. ^ 

Experijjftents Have been n^e with the view of detif 
ing the meriUvof epnat carrmge when corngiated 
roads and with common i'oa()^«, The results 
menta, which arc given in the following tables seeni^ l 
that at blow velocities the of givp|L^^eigA^ ' 

ducted more economically upon w' canal fnian byfne^ other 
methods of conveyance; that where the velocity excels 
four miles per hour, the eco^my tump iri favour^ 
roads 5 and that at high veloidfies tbei^^hon 
disappears even when compared with the 
quired on a level turupike-road 

Velocity of WelghU moved by the vacation of cquel A 
motion in On & Cena 
Milettpcr Hour. 

2i 55,50fi 

‘ .1 38,542 

3i 28,316 

4 21,680 

5 13,875 

6 ••••,« ,9,635 • • • 

7 ...... 7,080 ... 

8 5,420 ... 

9 4,282 ... 

10 3.468 ... 

m 1.900, 

More recent experiments made upon the Afdrossan 

Ruisley Canal seem to irididito the superior economy of proU 
polling boats properly constructed at high jrates of velocity ' 
through the canal ; but the results thus obtained have not 
perhaps been yet sufiiciently tested to i«|rant a perfect 
reliance being placed upon them. * 

A canal can seldom ho cut without the proprietors having 
previously obtained tha^oauctipn of ParliamenLaccompanied 
by authority to take at a proper viluation jBlij kind and 
premises as may occur in the liffe .|#%^t^l^|lmtend 6 d to 
occupy. These acta tbake proviaidlf sueh ^ 
parties as may bq Mjiired or interffl^ppkvifh l^Mlie ufual, 
and in general (at least in recent dcwkjke j^oprietors are 
restrained from levy beyond a fixoS i^ouid||||g^fu]K^ 
goo<jy». rllt has Iwen deposed in the present bSII(pP( 1836) ^ 
.|o provide that at certain intervals of titijo these rates shall 
be sulijeat to revision by i^arliamept, in ot||rj|||,proA the ^ 
public more effectually against k.^onq^Rf, ^nich eVery 
ehph mode of transitjKi^n sucqqiB^ is beoQmq*;^ 

*nd whi^^'in ^jwibntare. ^ ^ ^ 

^ 4he exidK 

miiierials list of the canals n»w inv^^ 

United Kingdom,’ ?their lengtit the 
!^Ml^^P^Plidgha*tJ||d lewCst levels* the num^ 
^^SSweeWhen tnattHB ex^me iMunkthe** 
dhflPSter rum Some veFT ibilt cuts ursumieM. 
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4 ^ mllma. Y nmi^ 1 (»B 

-'^furnWCfS. ' . , ^ wm 

To comn^i^'i a mllo Al|b ^£1 
irrmmutu to thQ (irenuun Ofteun )ii^ 4 «i 
lork. saa^,. 

It coroiDfnceii ni<ar An<l||pi;atid 4 
nattti Bt Uedbri(lt(e» wJi«*rii It ei^lari^ 
tldi*nay«ol Soull\ainj>loii w.aU*t. 
r.on)iiii 9 ic«K in tlitt ‘ 

lfl>'^>uch.uudt#rmtiiati_p. 

IJaiml, at Mai^m lUlSW ^ ^ 

This canal ruuiic-cU tlio towns of 
cliest*^ nod Ashton; near tho lutlcv tM 
it Joins tUa UudtlDra&Bld Canal . 

I brandies torniiiiutinff n«ar Oldhaot 
i. Stock iwirt, 

" ■om the C?alrler, I of n mlla Q|Pw 
Held Hridge. to liaruhjr ^ti 

ivDshi]! ufCawthorno. 

Commences at Basiii^stoke. and^^erml' 
dies ■ ■ 
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I iiafi'S in the W«y, 1 | miles S.uf the tilh 
begins at fji 

J teminnies at BiiteshHdge. ij' 

1 vigutioii of iln^von Qonmioii 
Com mencas near 
I minatrs iu the Sta intkrds^lrk! 
s (erslure Canulj^ U ntil^S' 
llhern are several Uranchei . 
('omnienet^s «t tiw eostl 
O d Itirmipghum ('anal, ami 
.! the Wyrluy alnd Ksi*i»|fti 
I X^hittiiiglun : It 
U'o^TOtry C.iiuiWim 
Comiteo«» iUi J 
Worcestefshlfy Carpi', near ^ 

(nmitnaios la tilk* C^hesitRr <i 
Acton. ' "i 

C um muite^<fff|l^ font, ami 
^ in the Leviliri sfii|lr t^lverpcioi 
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• hi'iijt ifarUl^, -HI lut^ro it co^jimnir 

I lln‘ Aiu, uHd ti'rniUuilt'ii; ai Auti 
f From tin- Wills uiM 
^ .Sirtiidoij, to iKt? 'rhuinott 

' ut'ui Vv'i'jmoiir Ui'uljiftt ' ^ 

f Ciimniciin*-* lit tlm ( ’ronifikiill'^iinaTy 
I tfrrniiniiU'h iii the 7’n?t^jmav Noitli 
f (’omnu-mn^K at t>nklfiiji(, and tf i niTtmivn^v ' 

'n iho Meliou Miiwbray Mas lyiitlon, nL,, 
Mult . 

j (‘tiuimfnd's io thf‘ (.'uvonlrv (’unnltiiit ^ 

\ I.ori;:loril, ami U*imiijuU*«i iu the 
' at (.iKlotil, 

j Hi-gitiii nt Urn ttm ii of A^htou uh^’< 

< Lyw<‘, 111 thtt Mont-liosU'i Canal, 

MrimutHi^jn IVfik Foiret. 

j CuTtunnircs it) tlic DiwenI* «l Kael t, 
j and tin hi mated at ivdvhutt’ ' ' 

' tiin 

r t^nunnmi f>j; frunj tin* lidON^av lUk 
Amu, 3 miles funii the flitd 
to (’hlchijpU't’ ll.irhonr. The chuini«dtt.(r 

Iruia the I'lnl oi' thin rtiaia '^iUiitil 

'rihnnoy iHlatid, tmd tntha enUoTdJio J'vniir'V ’ 
soa (’nnal, oro 134 WiWi. "'Ifc •f/i' 

HoL'iij -1 In ilie iVftmu^lfin ^ 

the llHiTovi' UoiUl, and Jur)?* - 

'I'lmtneri, at CiniolionBi*. ' ™ lv 

Cm Uuenres In the Culler NflEji^iAn^ 
ut Sim(»rhy llrldjiiH \\imrC »*trt4|w|wmu'a; 
in the J»u!to or woterS^^jiitm, »>C tn 

Muiwdmfitfr- ,,, ^ i 

^ Froui Shovnclrlr in KViii 

Fioui Mnii{jnn Pwth to M. 'Col tun 
Pm 111. 4jp . ' \ ' 

CommerieeRiU S««iihnm|don, t*nd i\ emV 
Inmefi ut jiri'^ent only to nodbvidye, 
whiTo it joilH Iho Aiuhiver Ciinul. 

Ci-n uunicc# nl St., UiOi^ni's, tttiil < 
nates in tin* M(*i,n‘y. hjr at.'tfeiy l•il0tlluxo^^ ^ 
Timte, p.iStMirt({ Su»ik<*^ jWriftP- It ivjr'''i(>iO 
Hrst I'uual oxikMited in , 

at Utn itimiih, 

Brook. It U now exiMitU'd to l^iji^nr 

CouuetU this totMi of Sbi^44d4''Kh 
mer j;im. ' 

CQlnfiuuice!) ai Shrewnbury^j^l^, Umi e 
KlloMinerM (.binalp »ini;;iolus 
ton and Shropoltue Cutlnls a};3|iliikV'>4TdIUo 

W’tKHl , ' " 

Itoctnjp in tho Donuiugton Canal, 
pitriih of Idllivhftll, and iwiilou tni tjjle 
v«m at Coala lh>rt, bt4o#'Coalt>rpdtu^^ ^ 
Cc^mouoea in the 
Cknui. near Braitford, 
way brnncltet cdT to oolHcrUii‘;^ jpiyhytt 
and CUndov^. ' ■ 

CommeuGC^ In tho river 
port, and ttnlU*« with th^ TrM,AUtl%ti4i.V 
«ey Canal, wear Uayi^’Ot^'.. 

(;umiuenL*^ at Uie ' l><nc 
near Stamlijnrth* tind co^inw^iM^B 
Iluj Trent, at Kijodbj*. / * ' 
Cumnicmo<ii« at lh<t $cvo}l»h iMwr Fuwf " 
brad, and tenhlnatei ip/t^ Thu me* ' 
Severn -Canal, at WiUlWldlft^, near Sti 
JRe^itni pe&r SlodrVnidln. nnd .lolua ^ 
BtafTard»ltj(Mi aiLd ^Vorpesierahiitltlilka 
pear Stbnrton. 
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t -hi a 1*0 jit branch. , - * ' . 
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Medway, near Hoehe«te)^ ' W , - 

Connneuoes in tlm Strouihvater Oaual; - 
near Stroud^ afid looks down ni theTlmmei-''^^ 
and Isis Navigutiou, at I*rchlade. 

Begins where th<r Derwent fulls into (lie ' ’ 
TrtmiiUnd tormlnatM at Preslon Broid^^ 
where U ronrnmnicules aiili Iho Puke 
[ IJtidpowuteFs Canal ; m its conwe U cap-: 'vltf 
nttPilcales M)lh othvr jninoipal canHs 
lulao. 
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From liai^nr «t to 

bo Forth am Ctyda Canal, at Cr<U|ie- 
aonth. ^ 

Cknnnencat i^. i tid«wa|M>f Loab GD. 

it the N. end ur% aha La9i«and h^mL 


iiateg in the Mu ^ FHth, at 
or the a hole Ikn ^ "lathtfr inora thttti 
23 uileg are arUM^ fbrmed; tbc ru' 
rauUiiiig line U jlwiim by nAtnrnI Uk«#4 
HhlcU Ufl conneetod oy raeaug of tUU 

!!& acrogt an lilhinus In Arayleihln}# 
^yiag belwaan LucbiiCriQan and OilF.nnd 
flimneetiiig them .41;^ 

Cutmneucei in tnFghcteenili lock of the 


mmneeting them.'Wl^^ 

Cutmneucei in tnFihcteea 


Forth und Clyde NavlgattoiSAlMUit 9 mtlOt 
W. of FtilkirK, and'ionnlnatoiin abk«o 
tit Kdinburgb. 

Comiiu'ncca ^ the Forth, In CrauiV' 
mouth llorltodli^dnd lockt do^into Viie 
Clyde, at tknrUit|N Day, aa|i|H^aiinuir 
Buriifooii tUli i^ual epeui a ^mmnni* 
cation belwaeh'iHe Iriih Bea and iceman 
Oct'nn. 

ComniencMi at Tradegtown, W, 

Jlde of CluigOfiv, yma^ thrungh^all* 
tWy and temluates^i JdhiUitdnfl ;' Hard a 
railway jotna it, U eodtinntn tp tlto 
harbour of ArdroiiiV! tbelabway li^ 
mllei long, '' p- , 

Coamencai In the ttd«#ay pf? Bie D««i 
Bear |Ctfkcudbidght.''aprli cFBtinaed to 
lAich Ken, thmugh which tW navtKatwii 
U continued Ibr IS Mslkij ittonoe aMttr 
canal exiauda M> Pool at Dahy, 

Where it tanulnatei* ^ 

Begini at Old hliraktand Cdahw^fV* 
and iitooee4» to OUifaWi where tit cam-* 
fumticatei wtjdiji branch Of the Fatih mM 
Clyde Canair?' ^ ^ , 







at 

nr t)w LllTry. uiiil 01 
ni*ur ti*ri 

thcrt* art‘ aUn K;v<;raT%4 

r CoromM^hi** at DtthUn, ati4. 

1 ill tho Slititin^in jt 'rnrtiiotibnt^V. irr^” ' 
y Tho iia%i|,riitinu oomra«>n^Hl!» 

( iMt'v^ay «t lOitliom, 'ij mibiB tofi, 

hiivin^f a iHMi-loclc at i‘!ic!i eiul, ntuV .. 

fu‘t ilfCp; from N«w^ ilie (’ivnat 
nucs for ijji itaiJea to fho nn\iH!abi.ii' livcr 
Bnnn.xvlilolb alter .i ronrn* offt nillti^ioiu 
{ tliia point, rnu» into Lon'cli NVa;;ljig||i)i|kU 
\ In nauufible IM mltesi l<n»^4 uoil 
and M Idch also rotnmnuii ates 
l>y tho Nij\j”aiiun ; w *)py* 

jtwir* eoJljcuies i>v tin* I'jl.iekivawV nti'l 
Vaith the town oi Antrim hy the Anf^riin. 

'riio lya;*{ian tMv;jation from thu 

.tititjWiay !tit llelfti-it into Loit^fli NeuKh. ^ 
I t'jom Cotil Isvlainl to tltw Itlaokxt 
'( for 3 mile'i. itiid Ihctice hy' a short out 

' hoilLdi Nedjh. I 

ir ClhAr^Tnoti^ on 
lermmati’i in Lonj^h 


' lh<j <?i^t\als notii^ed in tho forej^oin^ tables, there 

itifb many nvers.whieli ha\e been made navigable tty short 
cuts at ditfeierit ^arts ; others have had ihcir channels 
turned, or ‘'iMinalu^ made puralld to them, and several have 
^^booi^Xte tided bjt'hratich cuts. Tiiesc may almost be con- 
sidtf^oifris curuds, bvit a notice of them could not be ^iveu 
in t|iS#blc.s without increasing their length considerably. 


long. This province is bounded on the N. by Bejapore nirfj.; 
the Poituguese territory; on the K. by Ktysoro and tbs 
Balagbart ceded districts; on ilie S. by the Mala^ftr.pro* 
vince, and on the \V. hy the Indian Oceaiv length 
of the province along the const tVom N; to 
and its m^n breadth is about 40 miles; the toWiyma has 

been computed at 73S0 siiunre miles: ot* this area 4G22 

(Nicb^ds,-priettlley» ftnd Walhor's //nt/onro/ Account of square nuloH are contained below '|tid 2758 square md^ 
ihp Nuvi gable lUcersi^ Carmh, (f Groat Britain; above the Ghauts [Ghauts,] 



ry Ropuri^ ^A the Caledonian Canal, and on 
in G* W. Williams’s Obsornatione 

ygvigatipi^^ i^^ ^isiland ; Tutham's Poliftral 
f^nhifff^aviganSn; Phillips^ GeiwalHtUory 

j ANTtyi^tO, called Canaletto, was the son of 
Bfenmrdo C.iuai, who, altlwjiagb descended from one of the 
nohlig^thlfiilics q|^itenice, fallowed tho profession of a sceno- 
patAj[<?r.' was born at Venice, but the precise date 

of his birth to he unknown^ at his deaths in 1768, 
he was ageu' ^y tie originally iblfowed his father’s occu- 
pation.; and rtie eUle of Ins early practice may be traced in 
the boldness and vigour of.hSh^iiiter M'orks, and the decep- 
tive reality of the effect, Ah^i the year 1719, disgusted 
V with tho pett^illinoyancea of tho theatre, ho abandoned 
it altogetner, and went to Romo, wliero he employed him- 
self for a iongiime in studying from tho antient ruins. On 
his return home, he devoted himself to painting views in 
the ci^and originitil C/ompositions. In the latter part of his 
^life Mpsisited i.A>ndon, where he was in groat estimation. 
Wal|ible imagiuotftbat one object of his coming was to in- 
vest part of the wealth be had acquired in the English 
fw^B.y 

bri«> 

" ha 

and di»po»a|of all the ae^^te parts, than in the ti-cafment 
and ef bcutioh’. He BOitietitues used the Cumm/, which 
enabled him to- attain the utmost exactness In his linear 
j>efupeelive>hut he used H dwcreetly, hi wave correbting and 
tjmproyiijg tints, and aeTial effects. In his pictures, the 
palaces m llw Adrial^- are l>i ought before tho c) e with all 
the viiild beauty of dhb actual scone : and his original com- 


The province is divided into two districts, North and 
South Canufa ; the line of divi'iiou is hhedU 13’ 40' N, 
lat. llie surface of Cauara is locky and 'Uneven. On l,R|» 
high grounds red gravel prevails ; near did cou.^tjhc seila^^' 
sandy, but ibo valleys are well adapted foT rice cujt^ti^>^* 
There are several mountain streams in tho 
no rivers of consequence. Tlie Ubouv loquired, tb brlugT 
the land into cuUixation is groat, owing to the {heqtmh- 
tie.s of the surface, wbudi make it nec^sturj to leV!d| 
fields before they can bo ploughed. If arti^, 
has been brought under lillago it .'dreutd 1)0 negleolj “ 
one or tsvo years, it will bo broken by immero^g' deep^ 
formed by the torrents which full during the. 
is probably owing to the conetant attention thus “w 
necessary that each proprietor i.s obliged to resi(^ j^ponl 
farm, and that Ihoftotent of the individual i» very 

small. For the sanfe reason the revenue d^riV^hy the 
government from tho holders of tlie land is 
able. 

The entire population of Canara in 1807 W|iJ.576^f4iyr 
souls, of whom 396,67*^,^ inhabited tho southern di^ript* j 
The proportion of Brahmins was computed at rather^ 
than onc-sixth of tho whole population. About^'tt 

engagefl in^cnltiyating^'the 
tors are eUves. The- lA# ? 

principally lloban^iiiedlihs 

and those of the interior Jaina, one of the Hipdu sixiti dial 
are oonsiderwl heretical by the Brahmins, ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Almost the only production of the nrovmiS^! is r«fo, ^ 
cultivating which the climate is peculiarly favourable, owing 
to the prevalence of rains. Land of the first quality yields 
two and sometimes three harvests of rice in the year. Id- 
. f. , i foi’ior Idnds yield one crop of rice and another of some in- 

posimns, in which the antient and tho modern are most ferior grain annually* Cocoa-nuts, beteU and peptier are 

^^**hded, porlajke of tho reality of his view's, lli* cultivated,,, but not extcnsivolv. The rent of land varies 

a»^d are seep in every^ collection, between .one- fot^lh and ono-half of tho gross prx)duce : 

V Iil» l^upilC^trdt is the most ewinent of his followers, very rfiwy happen# that tho piopriclor ultm tho assess- 
He painU in a, sty la which is brilliant and ajjjreoable, but iheftl of a iWh removes tjie tenum, who is considered by 

fZancttl) cui^td^ t«,|jaye akind of right to the occupancy. Out,# 

n at 2^ the mat pdw by the tenant to the proprietors the 

j^NARAya piwi^e on thb west coast of Hihduat^ tribnies eo per cent, to the^reveuuu the 
UetwfNsn 12 aha U N# and between 74^ and thh% r^ivee from l^ to 30 per cent, of the gross 

no,.^ 367 , DlaiB Ienny 





CAN 
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produce of the laud. a farm is sold it usually brings 

as purchase^ money to twelve yoars' mt i'ent» the 

price vttry^ff according to the ])roKimity W‘ towns, 

The cll^f lawns are, in the uorlli divi^on nattiepllah, 
and in tVrit souiU divi'iion Mangalore and Barcelore. But- 
tieollah stands on the sea-coasl ui 1 :V TiS' N. lat., und 74“ 37' 
K, long. ; it is situated on the north bank of tbe Scanda- 
holay, a small strem^lfhich WMleis a beautiful valley sur- 
voumled by liills, Mangalore is built on the margin of a 
suit lake, wlu(di is scparaUMl from the sea bv a sandy beach 
in 12^ fo'l' N. hit., nnd 74'’ 57' K. long. Mangalore is a 
plaeo of considvrahU tnide ; the exports consist pnnciiially 
of rice, betchnut, pepper, sandahwood, and turmeric, to 
Muscat, Goa, Bombay, and the coast of Malabar. The 
iiOports,, consist of rnw sugar and .silk fnmi Bengal and 
C’hina, und of oil and ghee from Surat, The Bortugucso 
had a fiictory al. Mangalore, which was destroyed in 15‘)6 
by tho Arabs from Muscat, In 17ti8 th(‘ town was taken 
by 'the Knglish, but was innnodiatoly retaken by Hydor, 
In 1 783 it again surrendered to the Knglish, and was immo- 
diuloly thereafter be?iU?god by Tippoo, and when at the ron- 
chtsh^ of the war il was gi\en up to that cliiefwais little 
inoto than a hea]) of mins. The fort i Ilea I ions lia\o since 
been entnely di.Mmintlod. Tlu* population is c‘stimutod a( 
30,000 sonN, fbir<*eloiv, sup’posed to bo llio Baraco of the 
aiuients, J-. situated on the sea-coast miles N. from Man- 
gulore, m 1.3 37' N. lat., and 74' 47' E. long. 

^riic province of Canara, which till then liad been HubjecI 
to Hnulu s\v ly, 'vus sub<1ue<J by II y dor AH, rajah of Mysore 
in 1703.' Oil tile death of his son Tipjiuo, in 
M’liole j)ro\ niee was plaecd under Britisli authori^ 
since remained in our possession, and in the ert^ym^t 
uf uninterrupted tran({mllity. The wars that had disturbed 
the provima* between its eoiajiiest by Ilydcr and its tios- 
session by the KngliMh hud much i educed the ])opulalum, 
and a considcM'abh’ part of the country luul hcen sidlercd to 
mu vvajiki^^ and wuis overgrown with jungle. Since that 
time a great iinprovennuit lias taken place in th«# numhers 
and condition of the piaiplc, winch is shown by the hetier 
i|uahtv of their dress and guiator attention toother I'oiuforls, 
as W'ell as by a decicas(‘ in the uuuiher and atiocity of the 
efl'iines romnntleil hy tlnmi. 


I surprise/he found several of the natives speaking Spanish. 
To account for tto. it a|l^cars that jj^bout thirty yeari*pre- 
I vieusly lome Sj^isfi vessels had touched at tnia islaitd^ 
and htiUd loft a prlost there to convsirt Hite, to thd 

Roinbh faith* Wo written account of this 
Beihencouri next went to Ferro, or Hiarro* was 

received in the most friendly terms hy left 

a garrison in the bland, and rotumed to 
November, 1406, he rnuHtered all his forces to make 
attempt on the Grand ("anary, in which he was again 
successful, and in consequenoe returned to Simin to 
cit assistance, but he died In 1408. 'lAo 
BnthencourL^n 1418, sold his right to to 

Henry do (Mllnan, another Spanish nobldma;iif 
pended largo sums in endeavouring to subduO th^/(kbcr 
islands, lie altogether failed In his schemes, though in 
1461 the Spaniards went through the fojTa of taking pos* 
He,Hsion of Canary and Tencriffe. ^ 

Sonu! diUcrence having arisen between Spain and Imrtii- 
gal witli regard to these islands, in consequence of a second 
sale of them by tbe nephew of Betbencourt to the latter 
power, the Portuguese arrived in force at Laiijsw'ole to ttiko 
possession ; but the dispute was settled by treaty , in which 
the islands were ceded to Spam, After vurioui other fruit- 
less attempts to subdue the Grand Canary, a treaty of com- 
merce was entered into with the chiefs of that island in 
1476 ; but in the same year the court^ Castille purchased 
tbe right to the ihi'ee unconquerod ialffhds of Canary, Tene- 
ritfc, and Palma, and in the following year sent out a fleet 
to undertake the comine.st Of Cfttiary, which bmVevei* was 
not ihially accomplished till Ajiril, 1483, hovinitijjpfeveiJi^yC^irs 
after the first descent on the island by John doBelbtmctJUrt. 

In 11‘JO a fleet was equipped for the subjugation of 
Polma and Tenerifte, and arrived at Paluia in September; 
Palma was taken about. May following. The fleet then 
•sailed fir TcneriAe, in May, 141)3, when tnis largo island 
was reduced without bloodshed. Sirice this time the Cana- 
ries ha\e ahvjiy.s bclongeil to the Spanish crown* though 
several do^'cnis have at (lifiercnt times been mud© tipon 
them, winch have generally proved unsuccessful. Thoso 
nearest the A Incan slioies have been ravaged by Baibary 
corsairs. 


(Bucliouau’s Jotinu'ii thronnli 'SJfjsW, CdiHtra^ and\ 
M'iltthiir; Mill's ]-hsi(}nj ni Ih'itish ; Koju^rts' q/'l 

of of C'0(n}n>'ris on thu itlToirs o/ Indta,) 

' C/ANAfMEK, a irioup of Inlands ju the NoithAiluniic 
Oi'can, 1 \ u|g oil' tbo coast of Afnca, lictuccu the par.dlels 
dr 46 ' and 26 ^ 30 ' N. lal , and llu' nujiidiaiis of |,P 30 ' 
mill 1 20 ' W. long, Lauz.irola i^, tlu^ most ea^lein I'^land 

of the group, and Ferro, Ironi wliicli llm meridians used to 
be geatu'ally reckoned, is the most westerly. I 

Those Islands are hy some supjn/sed to he the Fortunate | 
of tbc.imtienis ; but iHhers con'>ider this uamo to | 
V©fi),ir to Jl^adeira. Pei haps the (kaiiaries bowe\ei base the | 
Ibtjpi^^ini, if we follow the dcsciiptiun in Phnv (vi. 32 ), 
wmch is taken from Jid):i, the Irarn<?d Mauritanian prmoe. 
Juba calls one d.ind Nivaria, or Snmv d wduch is pro- 
bably Tcnenfle) ; another island he cawi C-maiia, from the | 
number of'ilogs of a large size tliat W(M‘o found there; Jului 
bud two of tliose dogs. It is probable that the Goths mul 
Vaiulu!-^ V bo iiu ailed the coasts of Mauritania may have 
io quainted with tins group ; but the first occoutU wo 
'biive /f them m uioderu times is about the year 1330 , by a 
''Fr<:nch ship which was dri\eu among them hy .sticss of 
weaijier. Upon this discovery a Spanish riohltunaii, Don 
Lui.s, Count of Claramorite, obtained u giant of the i.shnids 
P ope (Aernent VI., with the title of king. Nothing I 
*'* ^'EMi Wv ever done towards making a settlemcut till 13 S 5 , 
when a fleet under Ferdiuando l*enira sailed IVoui Cadiz 
ijlfhd touched at E'dnzarote, but W'us driven away by the na- 
tive4. The nqxt expedition was from Seville, in 1303, but 
lio possession was taken of any of the islands. In 1400 
another fleet sailed from Rocbellc, under John de Bet lien- 
court* apd anchored at Lan^cuioie, where they built a fort at 
Point Rubicon. The adventurers then passed over to Fuer- 
taventura ; but beipg opposed by the natives they were 
obliged to re-embark, Betbencourt returned to Spain, and 
liaving obtained from Don Henry III. a grant of the islands, 
with the tifle of king* again sailed to Lanzurote with a largo 
armament, and in June, I 4 t) '>, passed over to Fuertaventura, 
of which he took possession. He next sailed to Grand Ca- 
nary aiid Palma, from both of which he was driven by the 
I natives. Hb was ^ore fortunate at Gomora, where, to bis 


'J'his gron]) consists of the following large islands; — Ca- 
na>*y, Tcnerille, l^alina, Ferru, (^(nnera, Fuertaven tufa* and 
Lanzarotc. There ave, also sottffe smaller iylanda, as ^aHta 
C’luia, Alegifinzci, and GiMcio^u. Tho coasts of the b'hnids 
me high and piecqnions, but her© and there broken by deep 
cl(‘it'<. The inountaiiis generally vi.«e towards the coiltru of 
tlic jaljuds, l)ieak anti hart:, and uro full of poiiilt^d roL‘ks» 
During tlio winter them jj*, hijow un several of the liigliest 
.snmmitH. Tin* Peak of Tenerilfe, a half-extinct volcan'^i, 
n^-cs to the height tif uhout 11,400 feet, and as it is viewed 
Irom the sea at a di'^lanco, scorns to spring oqt of the walcr 
hke a sugiir-loaf. d'hev are gU^f volcanic formation, and 
in piirts exceodingly fertile; they produce grain and fruits* 
h-ith rrtipical and Europeun, in abundaiu^, A volcano 
hin^i out in iHgl in the island of Lanzarot©. The vine is 
]mg>‘iy ctdiivaletl, and iij most of Die islands wdjae is made* 
winch is well-known in Furopo under the nam^ of ‘ Tcne- 
rifle,’ that island heing the principal seat of the wine trade. 
Sugar IS also made, and there are manufactures of ^toarse 
linens, cloths, and silks. An active trade is kept up 
tlie islands, and they liave large fisheries on the 
coa.st. I'hcio are no clos^ harbours, tlie anchorage^.45™g 
generally open roadsteadjf few of which can be coniftd^d 
safe except during ilm fine season. Tbe^fpth of waief 
between the islands is very great, arid live pusiages are good* 
SupplioM of provisions, &c., may bo obtained from any of 
tliem, though some of the islands arc without watcr^and 
depend on rain, winch they keep in tanks, All kihtis of 
domestic cattle abound, though only goats and eheep Were 
found there. Camels have' been introdueed, but do not 
thrive well. Each island has its governor ; but fhe wbple 
gnmp is under a governor-general, who compaonly resides 
at Tenerilfe, though all the law courts are held at Canary, 
Being situated within the general limits of trodo-i^iudi 
tb^'se islands eujoj a tfjuo climate, ana are verv i^Uiy : in 
aummor there is a land breexo off jWip at night, Tho 8.W. 
winds, though rare, blow Strong t^id bring riin, vvhSe ihe 
S.E. wnnd is ary and hot, like the ^hoeco of 
rauean. The inhabitants ma)r Oa 

Spaniards, though aftor thoir ^opdue^ did M eh4^k- 
Tour to extiirpato the aboriginei^jl^o TOii 6^9x4 Gtittiobeii 


leted ^ oa 
(ttneboii 
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b«i twJy with them after tlieir convorsien to 

the Horaish^foitb. Opin^ to thisinffermixt^^o, tho .Quenched 

have cee»od to exi»t as a eoparate people, 

in <ioat-»hins. have bM^?<huml 
in cayw ;iil<^ihe ^noohtains. At the titno of Ikthencouvri 
wait not ijiuler one governmant, but most of the 
into one or more portions, poveriied by 
and the boundaries were marked off by 
S6f loose ston'fc Ttrtf inhabitants consequently ditfered 
qiSmsiderably in mt^nuors apd customs. Their clothing was 
Jj|^t*skin$, and theiv waaiYons were slings, darts, spears, 
and e]inh8| J^t^wholievad in Sno God, and |>olygurny was not 
were social and cheerful, and music, 
Tlwt presenljuihabltants are bigoted Cathdnes ; the whole 
group forms a bishop’s see, who is a suffragan of the Arch- 
bishop of fi^ovillo. 

C^nparative statement of the population of tho Canary 
Islt^pk fi^ora the year 1 742 to 1835. 


ISLANDS.: 

1’ 

1742. 

1768. 

1802. 

l&iri. 

I ucrC’ii 
in ih( 

Ontci*- 

BLinnl 


60,211 

€6. 354 

70.067 

S5,0J1 

W:J you I 

24.703 

ucriftnt* 

41 1 : 

Otojiry 

3 : 1 , 804 1 

4l.0H« 

5.5,093 

68. 04 a 

34.176 

loo 02 

I’alnm • 

J7,5H0 

19,19> 

28.824 

3:1.089 

15.509 

88 02 

Liiiixjju-oto . 

7,210 

9 . 70.5 

10,160 

17.431 

10,224 

1+1 *80 

Fui;*iiavc*onirA 


ft.ftH.l 

12.451 

13. HH.' 

6.50.1 

8'<-f0 

(loitkf'ra • 


0,645 

7.9lr» 

11,742 

6.401 

87 ‘Ml 

llierru , 


4,022 

4,006 

4,444 

7,V7 

20 . 5.5 

Tottil 

I36,l99j 

tS5.866 

104.. 51 6 

2.3.1.645' 

07 , 0.53 

7l*:10 


Table showing the annual proportion of deat lis, kc., lo the 
popula tio^l ^. 



I’rujwrUon of 

Pro^4>vtl'>o of 

Proponiui) of 



Muuini;i*:* 

t U'jvt lis 


to PopnlfUion. 

to Votiitluhoii 

(0 Popiil ilion. 

TofU’iiffv . 

1 to 22 

lo 42 

lo 39 


1 .. 21 

.. 10 :. 

.. -’I* 

I'aliua , 

1 2t5 

„ 192 

.. I'O 

i 4tin7.n.rnt« 

1 20 

.. 117 

40 

FvH^t'pivouturA 

J 21 

496 

.. 42 

Oojnora , 

1 „ 23 

,, 77 

.. 31 

HurtVo , 

1 .. 2* 

loi 

41 

ToIhI 

i .. r3 




The number of monasteries in tho Canary Islands is 41, 
in which there are 187 priests and friars of different ranks, 
and 1$ noviciates. In uonvenu there are 210 nuns and 
1 3 nqV-H^iates, ^ ' 

Thi following statement of the extent of each of tho 
Canary Islands, wiUi Uio numl>er of houses and olh<?r 
buildings; and tho quantities of ihe principal ])roduclion8 
gwiwn in ono year, is taken from returns made to govern- 
^lient by the British consul resident in the islands :- 


Extent. 


Th« extent of land in the whole the savin WiuuIh 

• cultiviatiphv 

XJuHultivated apachipmou laud, Wooded 1,88^275 " ' 

Thm? are besides > about 30.000 occupied hj h^sos, 
streets, &c. making tho whole e-\teny^^GU,()7C fariogudas, 
or 340 S square miles. 

A nummary of Ihe Statistics of tKW Islands, 


]»i:m'1UPT1()N. 


Tot.U of Ujo 


Val(u* of Aynf'ullur.'il Pio)u‘ity . 

, , Tiojipilj ill 'I'ns^ n-, , 

. , . . >»i t’liUlo . 

A naoMit of rnijt. O', I’fl , , 

l‘l‘0<llVCC of Ajjl Icolll/l U I’K'p, »lj 

,, ' rtoi'oiiy 111 'Pov, iH 
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A .stuteinenl <d the r|ii;intitidh A' flu.* scverdl articles, the 
j^rtxki^ of the l.'^land uT l\'nrntlh. whicJi wore exported 
(rmS'IliyL* port of SdiiUi Cruz to Juroigu countnes, in the 
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The importations and exportations to and from the whole 
of the islands dining 1833 wore under: — - ^ 
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The goods imported into the islands ^re sugar, <puffeo, 
brandy, corii, paper, soap, oil, ('undles, leather, fabrjii^ m 
silk, woollen, tlax, and cotton ; glass, eartKenw'ure, 

The articles exported arc silk, brandy, pdlse, fjrain^Jjhi, 
barilla, wine, Orchilla weed, &rO. ^ 

Throe other articles for exportation arc of reCeni towKlue- 
tion in tho islands. These are rock-moss {mutgo)[, tunnv- 
fish (aftirri, and cochineal: tho latter, feeding on Ihe Cactus 
Opwntta, increased greatly during tho year 1833. In tbiit 
year 1275 lbs. were exported to the Poninsula. 

The chief tow ns are Las Palmas, in L^muy, with a pqm- 
lotion of about 10,000; Santa Cruz, in Tencnffc, tho seat 
of the goxxwnor, has ap^nlation of about 8i00; and Satv 
Christo' al do la I.-agunJlK'^Mth stunds on a high pbnn in 
thfe fjatne islmW, pomiUition of near 9000 ; Oratttyfcr 

nbar' ihv foot of tne high Poak, has about 7000 inhubitanHi. ^ 
Santa Giuz i*also the name of the cbiet town of Palma. 

(Glus,, MUiartf tf the Canaries; HmnboUtes Trdveh;; 
VqiV Blteh'tt )bB$itnpti()n of the Canaries.) 

CANA'llIES, in music, a quick danee.tv^tlW, ijjl thr^ie-, 
eight time.imid to have been imported from Canary 
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, abilHv it was exported thither 
from. K^hHi^ily by de Bcthcncourt, who invaded 

llujm tl& th>se of tlib' fourteenth century, Purcell ha8» 
in ^hU ' pl^letian/ iijtrodnccd the Canarifis. His tune is 
in two of ciirht bars each, in three-eijint tinie; 

CANARY BIRD, or CANARY^FINCH— jLe Smn 
de Cunarie of the French, Dcr Canarienvogel of the Ger- 
mans, Cmario of th^ i^alians, tlio Canary of the English, 
FHngUla Canaria jot Linnaeus'** — the well-known songster 
which IS to be found caged in every house where the in- 
mates are fonil of song-birds. The Caiittry Islands are the 
most fiociuentod liaunts of the species. In the wild state 
the prevailing hue, according to the observations of Adaii- 
swji), Labillurditirc, and others, is grey or brown, mingled 
however with other colours, but never reaching the bril- 
liani'y of plumage exlubitod by the bird in captivity; a 
brilliuncy arising from long domestication and repeated 
cros-'es with nnulogi>us species. Its introduction into Furopc 
is stated by some to have taken place in the 1 Uh century; 
but Bechstein names the beginning of the Itillrt'. *'J’hc 
arrival,’ sa\s the author last quoted, ‘ of the canary in F,u- 
nqw, IS thus described: — A vessel which, in addition to its 
other merchandize, was bringing a number of those birds 
to Leghorn, was wrecked on tlie coast of Italy, opposite the 
island of Klbu, where these little biids, having been set at 
liberty, took refuge. The climate being favourable they 
increased, and M’oiild certainly have become naturalized, 
had not the wisli to possess them occasioned their being 
caught in such numbers that at last they were extirpateil 
from their iiou abode. From this cause Italy was Ifto first 
European country whi're the canary was reared. At firtt 
their education was dillicult, as the projier manner of treating 
them was unknown ; and what tended to render them scarce 
was, that only the male birds were brought over, — uo females. 
The grey of its primitive colour, darker on the hack and 
greener on the belly, has undergone so many changes from 
its being doiuehticaled, from tlie climate, and from the 
union with birds analogous to it (in Italy w'ith Iho citril 
finch, the serin ; in our country (Cicrniaiiy) with the linnet, 
the green-finch, tlie siskin, and the goldtlncli, that now we 
have canaries ol uU colours. If we had not sulHcicnt proof 
that canaries came originally fiom the Fortunate Islands, 
we shoidd tliink the citril finch, the serin, and the siskin, 
were the wild stock of the domcslu aii.-d race. I have seen 
a bird whose parent.s were a siskin und sonn, winch perfectly 
resembled a vuiiety of the canary which is called the green. 
I have also seen mules fioin a female grey canary, in which 
was no trilire of then* inie parentage. The grey, the >cllow% 
the white, the blackish, and tlie chestnut, are the principal 

• III*. lU'iUttkvn (Zoologi I Jimtiiui, i) 7C) I'nnai/la 

Canitria uiul If'ungilifi inJuuit l us sj iioiiirins, itu<l li<* tUcro koc!. uh t^lubci 
tlo'iroplitni ol' till' bird .!<( if ajipcaia in Miult'iiu. Of ith ImlntB Dr Hciuekru 
Auyu, lh.it it biiihh m lliirk 1n$;ti sliiiib-j and tri-<’S, viitli lootn, na 

foiilhcu, liuir, &(■ ; tli.ii u p.iirh iti (V'bni.uy, l.ivs liotn four to mx pule blue 
fiTid Imtrht's llvti Oines (not uiifn’iiurnilly six) in h seusoii lie ob»er\t*ii 
that It verjjrfumi iar, li. muting' jiud breeiiiiii; in ganletiK ubout tlie city • Jt 
isi ji (le)ii'litful soiiKstei,’ Buys I lie Doctor, '^ilb, beyond doubt, m«ch of tli 
iiiljlilini;alo’8 and laik t*, liiU none of the \\<Kjd UuK'a sontf. ulttiounli tlue 
111 limi* sky-kiikii in <* nt'oinritnl in Funehul uvo the only ewmides of any of 
thirc birds in On island, aiul notu ith-ytinuhni; 4|)ie ncuil opinion lliut 
fdU'h nolcH me the rowiiU of ediic.itiou in the eaiiary i it iei lu full aoug about 
iiiuc months in '.to ye.ir. 1 have heard one sing on tho win,;, nnd puithing 
from on«.> ti«e to..ttutm't at aome diatnnee, and nui told (hat dunngtlie pniring 
Mta^oii thin is s e] y ooniiaon. Kach fluck h.iM Its ouu song, and, from indi- 
viduals lu tl'i' ‘ifitne garden dilfcring con tiidei ably, I Miapect that of each neat 
Turins moTt After the breeding Beaaon. they flook along with liiineta, 

Igitldllnche . A C,, und Hve then seld >in wen in gardens. The moult lakes 
place in A it'uiit and Sepleinber. An old biid caiiKlil and put into .i eagc wili 
•ymi tiiiU'S sing almost muiiodialely, but seldom Uvea lunger than the mccoikI 
)e«r tn conflnenient, The young from the nenl are diftlciilt to le.ir, dying 
gt'Hi'ially at Liu* fpst nionii. 'i'iiey cross readily uilli the rlonieit mated variety, 
uml the piot,eiiy an* larger, Rtrongei, licUer biredeis, and, to luy taste, betu’i 
»*ot^gyU'rh also than tlm lattei ; but a pine vild song from an island eanury, at 
full thioat, and Iti a ii.irt of the country so distant from the huunts 
of nieif^hat it m ijuiiu unHophuticatod, is uneriualled, in its kind, by uuy 
thing I hd'C evei heiud in tin; Viay of Mrd-tmi.s)e ’ 

III the last edition of Montagu's Druilluilogletil Dicliouary k 

ntaiiiNjl that the Fringillu Canaria o< Idnineus, whose Iwbitutiou is said by 
tUmAHn t»ud Turtun t6 be Imlia, ts no’ ttns species, but an apparently spurioua 
MiW tn itwf twiilflh ediiiun of the SyKlcnia Natural tho Imbitat assigned to 
j^^‘rtilg%Ua b*i*in‘ncen is* Madera.* and that allotted to I'ritigilla Cunanu is the 
Cani^ry' IslaudM, * Habitat 'in (\Ln)irii(> JiiRuiia.’ In (inieltn'!i edition, India 
and tho Capo of Ootid Hojm' arc tl»e loiMliiles ghen to f luturacea; but the 
Canary lalands aio still stated to bo the habit.ii of F. Cnnarta. ' Habitat in 
IhsuIIh Cattariis, olio^quo Jwuis Atlautin, lu lltlorn AlVicio orUtuluU, i>er 
umnein Kuropam fainiluri«*longtvv.., ceregiu uautaiis,’ &c. Stc. 

t Protlswsur Reimte, iu his euition of Monii^.o, th ms writes on this pail of 
the »ubj(*ct;— ‘TJt« origtool stock is s ml to hare been impoited from the 
CHtinry Ul^s, fttrout the rdtn cent ary ^ a oircum^tanco not mentioned by Ue- 
lou, and dlsct^iled hy for these reaiions. The wlhl birds Imiud m the 

Catiarv loles, says he, beAr lost Tesemblunco in song md pliimuge to the 
domestic caumy than to the siskm of Uermany, the vonturon of Italy, or the 
deiin rtf Fiance. The plbrnatfo of these is a mixture ol yellow, green, .nid verv 
little brown or giey ; whilst tlip wild canary has a plumage of dingy gioeaisl} 
grey. Due ol these birds, wUioli 1 recMVod fruiu MicUael's, laug very 
s inavh UUe ths linnet.* 


varieties, aM it i« from tl^eir Combination, and fropa Ibaiir 
tints, that wo derive the numerous variotiei that wo 'how 
Those canaries that have the- pa^t[ ,df 
D^y of a dusky green or linnet*browtt,‘itw^h unflef " ji^rt . 
the yellowish green of the green-bird, 

are the stiongest* and most nearly r^^mble * 

race. The yellow and white often have red alnt| are 
the most louder. The chestnut ai'e thc^'^host uncoiupijbn! , 
and hold a middle rank for strength 'and length of life, 
iK^twoeri the tW'O extremes. But os the plumage of the 
intermediate ones is a mixture of those prinpipal t?olour$,> 
their value depends on the itretty and regiflhr in 

which they marked. The Canary that is 
amongst us now is one with the body while or ycU 
head, jiarticularly if crested, wings and tail, yello\visfe«ilHi ; 
tho second in degree is of n golden yellow, with the h^d, 
wings, and tail black, or at least dusky groy. Next 
the giey or blackish, with a yellow head and collar J®id 
the yellow with a blackish or green tuft, which arc very 
much valued. As for those that arc irregularly spotted, 
speckled, or variegated, they are much less sought after, 
and are used to pair with those of one colour, white, jclli^^i 
grey, brown-grey, and the like.* ' u' 

The usual length of a canary is about fiic inches, of 
which the tail nieasurcs tihoul two and a quarter. Tiie bill 
is about five lines in length, strong, sharply poin led, and 
inclining to while. The shanks or feet, as they arc techni- 
cally called, are about eight lines long, and ofallesh-colour. 

Tho female is very liko the male, hut is generally less 
bright in colour, smaller about tho head, shoitau^bout the 
neck and body, not so high on the shanks, nnd ilrogtithcr of 
a form somewhat less elegant than that of the mule. Thofe 
is a beun-shaped feather under the bill, und tlie loinples^^ 
and circles round the eyes arc deeper in colour thiiif the 
other parts of the body. 

IIybuids. . 

1. Mulefi bred from a hm Ca^niry and a Goldfnchr*^ 
These partake of the parental roloiirs on both sides. The 
finest are proiluced from yellow or white hen canaries, * Tho 
most beautiful,’ says Boclistcin, ‘ that I lva\e seen w as grey- 
ish ash-eolour in tlie middle of its crest, and silvery white 
on Uie rest of its head and nape; a broad orange border 
surrounded the beak, and the neck was adorned with a while 
collar; the hack was a dusky grey with black streaks; the 
rump white, the under part of the body of a snowy Vbiio- 
ness ; tbo under tail-coverts, the wings, and first quill -featliers 
white, hut tho others, as well as the coverts, black edged 
wdtii ytdlow^; the luiddlc of the wing was also adorned wi|h 
a beautiful golden-yellow spot; the white tail had a bhu-lv, 
spot on the sides, the white beak was tipped with- black, the 
feet were white. The mother of tliU beautiful bird wa.s 
while, with a greeni&h-grey crest.* 

2. Muirs hied from a hen Canary and a male Sishin.^ 
The young ahvajs resemble the siskin in shape. If the 
mother be green they will be like a hen siskin ; if she be 
white ur jellow, they will be lighter in colour than a sibkhir 
without however any great difference. 

»'J. Mules bre.d heiivevn a hen Canary and a Greett bird, 
or a Cilril-Jbich, — When the mother is neither white nor 
yellow the young do not differ much from the grey or green 
canary ; but they are generally rather more slender, 
their bills are also shorter and thicker. . .V w. '*** 

4. Mules bred betu^en a hen Canary and a 

These, if the mother bo wHite or yellow', will be 9puc]0^j|[fF\ 
if she bo grey, they will resemble her generally, feut 
tails will be longer. 

. Most of these mules are fruitful, and there is no great 
difiiculty in getting the parents to pair; but when tho union 
i.s with species more remote, the difficulty increases in pifw- 
portion. 

The following unions have in a certain degree succeetled. 

5. Mules between a hen Canary and a iIiS//?wcA-^Bech- 
stein states that an ardent bullfinch will sometimes yield to* 
tho allurements of a very ardent hen canary, and that fie 
has liimscil witnessed it, observing, however, that the eggs 
seldom prove fruitful, .^ut Dr. Jassy, of Frankfort, ob- 
tained mules of a bullfinch and canary, by making other 
canaries sit op the eggs and bring up the young, a plan 
pursued in Bohemia. ‘My bullfinch,* writes Dr, Jassy to 
Bechstein, ‘ is so altaphed to the femaleyiaiiary that h« 
mouriiB all the time they are separated, smd cannot bear 
any other bird/ In this union or 
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should oot bo chosen, because the top^kuot would bo 
unbecomini^ bn J.ho largo head of the mule* 

JWW/iJt tt i\avi i^iunnvit fitr/I n 


bi^u^eeij. <2 hen Canary and a Nighimg^e f 
Boohst^m nossoiiod A nightingale which, having foriil 
lottfeHiigo mut up with a ibmale canary, lived very sociably 
^fnging^ tia.^u^ He pairotl with her in Bech- 
sioih^'pwsenjee,^ but the eggs were unproductivo, and Bech- 
stein expresses hi^ptention to try the plan of giving llie eggs 
to another aitier, if the same thing should hapi>cn again. 

Besides the birds above cntimorated* chafllnches, yellow* 
haihuierit, $cc., have been tried, but with no good success. 
The author lift^bove-quoted says that he never saw a male 
canai^VcA^^nd of n female yellow ham ruo*‘i^or a male of 
th^Sper kind of a female canary, though the ^umage may 
he ^IP^cd so as to offer a striking resemblance. 

It waf be observed, that in all the six instances recorded 
thq^j^unary is always Uie raother. The reason why breeders 
sclCijy^itj male of the other species w^heri mules are desired, 
is beouso, though a female siskin, or goldfinch, &c., might 
not and probably would not object to the union, she could 
not easily he induced, if at all, to lay her eggs m an artifi- 
ciuLnest, like a canary. 

'*l5L'foro WQ cont’hido our notic,o of the hybrids, wc must 
afjrain refer to the allegcil fruitfulness of some of.tho mnles. 
such us those of serins, ciiril finches, and goldfinches, a very 
interesting subject to the physiologist, who has. in following 
out this point with the canary bird and her diflerent mates, 
an ojjtiortunity of‘ observing how far these hybrids have the 
power of continuing their mixed fonns. Tlie first eggs of these 
liybrids inx‘ ^aid U) very small, and Ibe young hatched 
f'lum tjiem.i^ry weak. The eggs of tlie next year are said 
to no larger, and the nestlings stronger and stouter. 

bn^eding, a male aged from two to five years is chosen 
by tho^ ex[iericnced. If a young male he introduced among 
older fell) ales, the offspring will consi'?t of more males than 
there aio females. The siirns of age are rough and blaekish 
scales on the feel, and elongalocl strong claws. It is not 
eouamoti to meet with goo<l males, and such are valuahlo. 
Many cocks arc mopes, and seldom sing; and their indif- 
ference to their hens is repaid by a similar indifference to 
them, on the part of the latter. Some are violent, beating 
and often killing their heus and nestlings; while others, 
from an excess of ardour, tcuzo their hens while they are 
sitting, ov tear the nest and destroy the eggs, in then* vexa- 
tion at the incubation abstracting the attention of their 
mate ; these ofiejti produce at last so much excitement in 
the females, that the latter abandon their eggs. 

<3ood hens are not less valuable and sciivce. Some of the 
ardent ones lay, but will not sit; other.s, after hatching their 
nestlings, neglMct to feed them, or beat them and pick out 
their featltc^, so that the hapless young die w retchcdly. 
To some, again, laying is so painful, that they are too inncb 
fatigued to sit, or sufier long intervals to elapse between the 
times of depositing each egg. 

In order to obtain bright and good plumage, those birds 
wbOhO colours are clear and wbo.se spots are clean and well 
lefined should be placed together. A brownish-grey or 
greenish bird paired with one of a lively yellow^ often pro- 
duces young of a dim white, and of other admired colours. 
Two crested birds should never bo joined, for their offspring 
are frequently hatched with part of the liead bald, or other- 
Reformed in plumage. 

Iwllltein gives the following directions for forwarding the 
br^lfttof canaries: — ‘The best time for pairing canaries 
ifwS^iddlo of April. Bither one male, and one or two 
fetijjl^es, placed in ^ lai;ge cage, or many of both sexes 
are united in a room or aviary, having ilio advantage of a 
south aspect. Nests miwle of turnetl wood, or osiers, are 
given them, as straw ones ore too easily tom. It is a goo<l 
plan^p place in the room or aviary slips of pine, which lieing 
cut in Fobruary do not lose their leaves. If a little inelo- 
sure of wire-gauze con be fixed over the window, where the 
birds can enjoy' the fresh air, nothing w'ill more efTectually 
contribute U> render the young healthy and robust Birds 
which are to be paired for the first time should be previously 
placed in the same cage for seven or eij^ht days, iii order to 
become acquainted and accustomed to live toother. If two 
females are to be caged witli one T^le, it is especialty tie- 
ccasary that they should be together long enough to leave 
off quarrehiug, and the pairing-cage should be divided Inj^ 
two‘ equal parts,^4|bmmuiricatiug ny a sliding door. This 
being done, a liveTy male and one or^o females should be 
ploe^ Hrat as soon as she has laid, the 

mule should lie moved into ^ ether division, tlie door of 
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seperetioh wng shut; but as the 1ms else 

laid, tlm door, may be left open willdpilijilivisit the 

fenmles elsefnately, end they wdl not trouble '^tMSl^.clves 
«^h ' pretMutL6i%jcalousy 
would- inline liieto: h^ght and destroy each oth#'s eggs. 
Wlien it is intended a groat many IVmalesv tibuhle 

or tidde the number of males, in a room or ttvuir\ , the latter 
should always be first paired with female, ^^hich 

will ever after vetnain the favourite it will only be 

when she is about to sit that he will pair with' the others; 
and this is all the notice he will take of them, fur uflerwards 
he will only noti<Mi their young. It is from these niothei-g 
however that the most and the best birds are gewally pro- 
cured. If the floor of the room or aviary is wejf layered 
with moss, little else need be added for making tljf4rie$ts, 
otberw’ise they should be suppled with tlie hair of (:t^s nn^ 
deor, hog’s bristles, fine hay, lint, wool cut two or Ihfoe 
inches long, paper- shavings, and the like. Th.-il which ia 
coarsest serves for the oulsiile, and the softest and finest for 
the inside. If they havo shrubs, traces of the natural in- 
stinct of the canary are soon ol)Scr\ed in the nests, which 
they construct without the help of the turner or bpgUel- 
weaver; but Ihci arc of an inelegant form, and the outside 
is not very carefully finished, Tlie feinalcs alone, as is 
usual among birds, are the huildem, the males only choosing 
the situation and bringing tlio materials. It is in the nest, 
where the female is in conlinmil motion, tiiat tlio pairing 
lakf’s place; she invites the male by constant litlle chirj7- 
ings, repeated more quickly the nearer slie is to laying. 
Skwen or eight da} s an* geiKTally reckoned from the first 
pairing to the laying of the lir^t egg; the other (‘ggs, udioso 
number vanes, without cxcei'ding six. are laid succe^sively 
c\eiy following day, ami often at the ,«an:ie hour. The 
laying ended, pairing corjtinues during the first dayii of 
incubation.^ If the pairs agree, they must be left entirely to 
themsehes, without endeavouring to use art to help nature, 
as many do. It js usual to take away the fii-st egg and sub- 
stitute an ivory one, which is repeated uilh Ihe others to tho 
last, preserving them m the mean lime in a box filled with 
fine dry sand: they are afterwards restored all together to 
the nest to ho halclied.' Upon this pruclicc tho traiibhitoc 
of Bochstein s interesting and UHcfulwork observes in terms 
of censure, (^uotuig Biiffon in support of his opinion, because 
the plan above recommended causes tlie mother a greater 
loss of heat, and burdens licr at once aith five or six little 
ones, which coming together disturb rather than please her; 
whereas in seeing thorn hatclied successively one after the 
other, her ]deasuro is increased, and her strength and 
courage are supported. ‘ Very intelligent hirddiincicrs,' 
adds Buft'on, * iis-.urc u‘«, that by not removing tho eggs fi'om 
the female, and leiiMUg them to he hatched in succcs.sion, 
they have always -.i, cecdod better Ilian when they havo 
subslilutod ivoiy eggs ' The hen canary wi^ generally lay 
tliree or fotir times in the year, from April to 0o|;tci»1)er, 
and some will even cnnlinuc to lay during their moult. The 
eggs ai-o of a delicate sea-green hue, spotted at one end 
more or less with v^let or maroon colr>ur. About the eighth 
day after tho hen has begun to sit, the eggs may he exa- 
mined by holding them between the llauio of a candle and 
the eye. Those which ate good will by that time eikhibit 
well-developed blood-vessels, whereas the bad will con- 
tinue clear, or be already addled — these should be thrown 
away. It may be doubted however whether the better course 
he not to leave tho hen quite iiudisturbed. The coek;1till 
sometimes take his turn for some hours in the day ; but the 
hen seldom appmves of this : as soon ns slve has taken Jjier 
hasty meal she flies back to the nest, and if the male^wiiose 
capahihiics as a hattdier she seems strongly to question, do 
not retire, she jxjcks him till he does. On tlio thirteenth 
day the young generally make their appeardiflce. Wliile 
incubation i.s going on, the place where the birds are con- ^ 
fincfd should be kept quiet ; for it is n«.sertcd that sudden 
jarring noises, such as the violent slamming of a door, fir tJie 
discharge of a gun, will kill tho young in the sheik We 
haVQ above seen that it is usual to give two foimilcs to one 
male; and it U alleged that* if one of tho foimcr should 
happen to dieotirit;^ ittcubation. the survivor immediately 
takes charge of the to tho care of which she so en- 
tirely devotes herself, that she repels the caresses of her 
male, whose Solaco she wqB while the deceased was sitting. 

As soon as the yoiing break tho shell, tw'o jars should be 
placed near the iocding-trirngh. In one of these there 
should bo a quarter of a hard egg, yolk and white iegether* 
chopped very fine, with a bit of crumb of white bread or bis- 
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Cuit, wbicU been in water, and afterwav4*k well 

presised to get out the moieture. In the other jar rtffie>^aee4, 
Well boil^ aiul then w asihod in tVenh water, should be jdiuted J 
great care must be taken not to tins becorao «our, 
which would destroy the nosthrigSi^The wck-bird ia the 
principal nurse after hatctilny:. ^ 

It IS sometinioB nciiessary to IniiJg up the young by bwid, 
and then a paste sboirid be made of wliito bi*ead or biscuir 
pounded very fine, rape-seed well bruised, a arnall quantity 
of the yolk of an egg, and water. The nestlings imist be fed 
with a quill cut into the shnpu of a spoon, and should not 
have less Hum ten or twelve meals u day : four beaksful 
Well piled up on the quill constitute a meal. On the thir- 
teenth day they will begin to feed themscdxeB, and in four 
weeks they may boyornoved to other cages. Care however 
tuust be taken to supply them for some time with the paste 
above described, together with the iood of full-grown biicU, 
as a suddon privation of the iurincr has been known fre- 
quently to oci'iision death ; especially if the nestlings arc 
deprived of it wlieii moulting. 

The translator of BuchHli'in says, ‘ It somel lines liappens 
in vevy dry seasons that the feathers of the >omig birds can- 
not devidop natuially: a bath of topid water, emplojed on 

such an oce.isuin by Madame , w as ho succesHtul, lb at 1 

cannot do boticr tlian recommend it. The same tudy smt- 
ceetled equally well in similar cireumstancea in Imtclung 
date eirgs; slu* plunged them for some nnmiles in vvatei 
heated to the degree of incubation, and imuiediately le- 
jdi^ed them ui’d< r Ihe inotlier : in a shert time she enjoyed 
tho pleasure of seeing tlio liUleones make their appeunmee 
This Lutere^ling experiment iiui> be applied to all sorts of 
birds, and may be )}arlieuliirly useful in regard to those of 
the poultry-yanl/ 

About t he Ihirtocnlb or fourteenth day, by which lime the 
nestlings can <*at alone, tlie males begin to wiublc and so 
do Home ofllio reinale.s, hut in a more disjointed style. The 
males, winch may tlimi he easily distinguished, should lie 
forthwith separated, each bird bomg placed in a cage h} 
liimsoU' (which nr ihI be first cm\cred with a piece of linen 
and afterwarcU with a darki r curiam) squirt from every other 
bird, in ouler lluii Inn edacaiion may begin, il it is intended 
that liis nsuinal song shoulil bo supersoded by an artificial 
melody : if he is left unsepaiated ho\oud the fourteenth daj 
he will rettnn u portion of Ins tatlicr’s song, and murder his 
iic(juircd melody by mlornnngling (he (Kileriial notes. His 
ninsicul lesson must be reiuMleil five or mx times in thodu), 
especially in the nioruiMg and evening, his master perform- 
ing the dcsiied air citlier on a ILigoolct or a bir<l-oigan , 
but, ns has been observed iu the case of the bullfinch, if the 
iuhlvuinont bo not in pcrlect tune the whistling of a man of 
taste is infinitely preferable. From tw'o to six months, ac - 
cording to tlie memory and tlie abilities of tlu* scholar, will 
be spetit ni ^l|ns musical odm-alion. Some <*aiKiiieN ha'c 
hc^ti tlaill^^ taught (o repeat conoi tly two or ihrec airs, and 
others have learned to pronounce distinctly a few short 
Words ; tor they possess groat quickness and correctness of 
car, and have exc- deni memories. 

When the nvoo natural song is preferred, those canaries 
are most esleeumd which introduce into llieir warhlmgs llie 
notes of the mgblingiile, wood-lark, or til-lark, and this may 
be easily a c mplished by placing those birds near (he voung 
canaries, 'I’he canaries of the Tyrol are more frequently 
taugh* I f introduce the notes of the niglitingale, while those 
of I’lnghind more fri'queiUly interweave tho-'O of the wood- 
lark. * In Thuringia,' sa>s BeebsUdn, ‘the prefertmeo is 
generally given to those winch, insmad of a succession of noisy 
bursts, know how, with a silvery sonorous vuiec. to descend 
regularly through all the tones of the octave, introducing 
from time to time the sound of a trumpet. There are some 
males which, espin-mllv m tlie pairing season, sing with so 
much strength and ardour, tiiat they burst the dcljcate ves- 
sels of the lungs ajid die suddenly.' 

Canaries nmybo made to ving ui the night— some do this 
of their own {record. Thn tuition must commence early in 
their youth by coveriug tlio cage and thus keeping them in 
the dark during the day long cnougli for thorn to be hun- 
gry ; they nro llius brought to feed by candUf-liglit, and at 
last sing/ The lit^n hud^ wid also ning, particularly in the 
spring, but in au unconnected style. Old hens past 
brooding will often sing in this way the year round. 

There are societies it» London for promoting the breeding 
of canaries, and amateurs distinguish upwards of thirty va- 
rieties, 

crittirion of a f ^ 


ip the article abdv^fi alluded to, wentioos tsvo sorts of cana-# 
rios, ‘the plain and variegated, or, as they are technically 
called, the gay spangles or incally, and^fflks or Jotiquilsi 
Those, two varieties are more esteei«i^aB||sn any of «|lie 
numerous varieties whicli have Kpruiii^||iyjiiiu ; 
although birds of dift’ereiit feathers 
some preferring beauty of plumag<v btlters oxceUehe 
song, certainly that bird is most desirable where both are 
combinod. The first property of these birds consists in the 
cap, which ought to be of tine orange colour, pervading every 
part of the boily except the tail and wings, and posso,ssing 
the utmost regularity, without any black featliirs, as, by tho 
smallest Kpeck, it loses the property of u show MixJ, apd is 
coirsidored a tirOken cappetl bird. The second proj>erjfSj&on- 
hists in the feathers of the wing and tail being of a uoop 
black up to the qmll, as a single white feather incite; wing 
or tad causes it To Im^ termed a foul bird ; the rfiHiui.‘ul0.||tem’- 
her of lliOhC feutliers in each wing is oightC€|^1&phi 
the tail twcho. It is however fretiuditly ob&eiveuthM the 
best-coloured birds are foul in one or two fealliers, w inch re- 
duces tlicii vidne, tdlhougli they may still bo matchod to 
breed vvUli ' These form the leading features ofoxcelleucp j 
hut it IS generalh the custom of the societies abov e-tmah- 
tiuiu'd to aw aid tlic prize to the (‘oiupeiitor who produces a 
bin! nciiriS'.t to the model published by them t,ho season 
prior to that wluM'ein the competitors aic to show for the prize. 

For the <liseases t'» which llicsc pletty songhters arc sub- 
ject and tlieir rcun ilies we must refer the render to Bee li- 
stcin s excdlcnt litllc book,^* tjcmi which we have hugely 
drawn, and to I'rol’cssor Uennie s article iu tbu last 
of Montagu. Some nui) perhaps tiiink that (|^ huvo de- 
voted too inucli s]i}u!c lo mir cniiuiv birds: hul, imh'pcndcnt 
of the many ])h) siologirul lumits ot inlere.st wliich the subc 
jeel presents, oia* icasun lias, we confess, weiglicd greatly 
with Us. Tlie rich luuv indeed add the hr(' 0 ding of“ canary 
birds to ti’fir o*lier manii’dd umuM-ments, hut we Inive 
thought et nu'St <d' oiu t>oorer bvelliren vvhdo writing this 
urtiL'le, In <)Ur greul manufiu luring towns there are thou- 
sands to whom ti’.e care ul these intercslnig sotigslcrs wuiild 
he a pleasing leliel’atlcr the noise of the loom and tbe dm of 
the workshop U is a graUriculion vi'ilhin llu) Teach of the 
ICnghsli aitjsan: Iuh (lenniui neiglihouis have long made 
llic management ot ^oiiLT-birdft onu of tiieir principal recrea- 
tions, whde, notvvuhstaiidiiig llu' socioticH above alluded to, 
tliev .uc ci>iu[i:n .itivel} neglected in tins country. 

(IAN A U V-(i H AS^;. \ Fit A r auis.] 

ih\NA!\V (jKA>SS Cifj/aruins'isi) in an annSial 

gra.ss, cultnatod for its seeds, with winch lumo hirdti arc fed, 
especially ennarv birds. 1'lie consunqilion of tliia aeud V 
fti» considerahh- as to make it an article of comtneite. 
Canary sce'^’ is cliictly eullivatcd in the Isle Thanot in 
Kent, and aliout Sandwueh. It rc(|uires a good 8oil, neither 
loo hglit imr loo wet, and an open conniiw , without many 
hcdge-iow's ; for suiall hiidri are so fond of the sc^cd, that 
w jjcie thev cl bound i(, is .^icnirely possible to protcet the 
nop fi jin llieir dcpivdalions. The plant grows like a strong 
gni'is. V. uh on ovfil spike at the extremity uf the stum. The 
steds a/eclo.sely (uiveloped by a strong cliulf or husk, from 
whu'h they are not easily bepurated ; tliey arc oval and 
pointed at iiotli ends, and of a bright straw colour. The 
kernel of the seed is pleasant to Uie taste, and tho 

flavour of nuN. - 

( aii.ii) grass has been tried in a green state tor 
besides the }U’u’e of the seed, whieh is high cnmj)ar»^i|fv^' 
that of other grassei?, il has not been found 
dant or nutritions lo make it preferable to uny 
usually eullivatcd for that purpoKO. When sUff fortlio 
seed it is best sown iu drills, at the distance of eight or nine 
inches from each other ; this admits of lioeing, by which the 
quantity of seed produced is much increased, and it kept 
free from the admixture of weeds. When it is reafie^lt in 
left lor Home time in heaps or wads, and exposed, to the 
dews: tins docs not injme the seed, and by sj^teping the 
husk facilitates its separation by threshing. same 

ctFect may he produced by btfjaking oif the heads from the 
stem with the Hail, arnl pressing them close in casks or 
hags before thoy ait> perfectly dry ; a slight fcrnientiition 
takes place whieh ronderi the chaff brittle, and after some 
liilie the seed pomes out very readily. The same Uiing is 
done with clcrvcr seed. Tlie produce of an acre of canary 
seed is froni three to five quarters. 

OANCALLE oriMNCALE, a towii in France^ in dm 
department Hie ePvikine, is on the coasK ^Very few 

SmUb, K‘ ' 
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miloft E. of St* Malo^ and just at the entrance of that deep 
\?htoh seems to take its name irnliscriminatoly from 
Avranehes and OgncaUe. The town has to tlie N* the small 
headland ealled^QM^ do Cancalle, and on the E. the sea;' 
wMoh here f^riQpIpimall roadstead. Cancalle is kni»wu r4»r 
ysthiis ;^Pari|t" is >ppplied from it; and the Eouliah 
t tliither tor the ptirpow? of purchasinjj, oysters, whUdi 
are deposited in tHo beds in the mouth of iho Tlu^mcs, or 
olso pickled and put up in small barrels. Population, in 
1832, 4880 for the wlwlo oomniuno* 
la 1768, th^Kn^lifeli, under the command of the duke of 
Marl borough, Sanded near Cancalje, and fortified a post near 
the t£»n; Ihon approached St. Male, bu^ hndirig the 
to\vipi|p strong ibr a coup de mai/iy whi<di was tbo oiyeci of 
1hoii?l|mding, they burnt tlie shipping under the walls of 
the toviTt^ tamountiiig to 100 sail, many of them privateers), 
magazines of naval stores, and returning to 
LVdli&a^ljffi^embarkwl without opposition. 

CAwCELLARl A. [Entomostomata,] 

CANCER, called also carcinnma, and lupus because 
cats aWay the tlesh like a W'olf, a disease of a ina- 
character, the real nature of winch, after all 
thd observation and research of the s\irgeon, still romains 
wliolly unknown. The term IniH been used with little dis- 
crimination, and tbo true nature of Iho malady not being 
understood, its diagnostic or distinctive characters are ac- 
cordingly vague and iiideflnite. Thcio is imleod a morbid 
structure induced by the fliscasc which is quite peculiar, 
and Ihcrofon* diagnostic; bill unfortumiloly this can he 
porceivtfd only after donth, or after the excision of tiie 
affcctell parti^ llowe\er, surgeons are noW agreed that 
eaunT e\irtts under two distinct forms, one of wdnch is 
Uy iueil scfnrrus or orrtfH canccM*, add the other cancer 
}iro]>uily so cuih'd, that is, uiccraied or opC7i cancer. 

St'iu’rus is an indolcnU liard, and m‘arl> insensible 
tumor, ju-companiod witli httU‘ or no dis( ohuimtion of llu 
suriouiidiug skin. It c(miiuoiily coinmcnca’.s as a small 
liard knot m the part winch it attacks, aiul from thisimnulc 
spot ‘■pleads in all dir<;ciions like ra)s trom a centre. In 
tiiH rttate it, luis little or no ]muu, and it may lie either dis- 
tiic’tly circuUisciibed and movcalde, or blended with the 
Mirroiinding substance, und scarcely iit all iuo\ cable. 

As the disease [aisles fioni an indoleul into a more active 
■'t.ite tlie si/e of the tumour enlarges ; its sUrfuce generally, 
though iCft imariubly, hocotiics uncf[mil ; ])airj bi'gms to 
he fell in if, slight at first, recurring at iivtmvais, and pro 
g;<c.Hively mcreasing. heiiig always of a sliootiug ur lanci- 
i.iilnig kind ; the skin acquires a. purple or liud hue : the 
cutaneous vems fuilarge, liocomo what termed varicose, 
and spread out over the li\id and puckeicd skin in such a 
immucr its 10. prosent some likeness to the body of o crab 
wiih its claws' extended, whenco it has received the name 
(jf cancer. The most cluiractevistic marks <d’ii true sclnrrus 
then arc puckering of llie skin over the tumour, dull 
leaden colour of the iiiteginuents around it, knotted uneven 
feel of tbo tumour, and occasional darting pains thiongli it. 
If to this vi&sembluge of symptoms Isi luhlcd a iriufonu re- 
sistance to all the remedies employed to (hspei>c the tumour, 
a constantly progressive cnlargoniont of the tumour, and a 
tuuuifest toluleiicy to invoUe cOntigqous pints in the same 
morbid ^(condition, the evidonco of the true nature of the 
malady will bo indubitable. 

pidity of the progress of q schirrous tumour to open 
dilFerent in every dilforent cas,o. Soiuctimc!v in- 
induration remains in tlio state of schnrus for 
matiy^ii^lljl^nd oven to the tonuinatiou of life, the skin 
never mcmKy brealcingi At* other times the interval is 
short from the first discolouration of the skin to its termina- 
tion in the state of ulceration, or the formation of oj»eu cancer. 

The carol uomato us ulcer consists of a largo clmsm formed 
in thii^bstunco of the part in which the malady is seut(*d, 
the cli^tun being produced partly by a sloughing" and partly 
by an i-uloei:|ting process. The opened tumour is now 
foiintl of cells; as those cells hui^tand pour out 

their conlonts, which consist of a pulpy matter of dijOTerent 
degrees of conaistence uwd of various colours, tlio sitnouml- 
ing pitrU are irritated by an excoriating ichor, tl'hia dift- 
chttrge iontetimcji takes place with a celerity which would, 
induce the belief that it can scaixtoly result frorti the prbe^a 
of secarelfhh. Wlmn the diseased actions hove 4n a manner 
exhausted themselvjgjl ah attempt itjparktion appears to 
take pUiJfii oh^dogbus td those wiiLchJjjfcothor oases, load to 
the k from k dlse^W to a healthy ktkto. 

New flesh jkToi-med, but ihst<^bf^k1^|j|^inuscle it qon- 


lists of peculiar hardnp% the formative vesi^elill' 

(k)mnmn!ieatifig to tne new product the same qukUltle^ as to 
the tumour previoU^Sjy gefflfenited by tbeir action, 

This diseasea J&ingtiS^b^asionaUy even cicutriaiiai and so 
arrests f<iH‘ a tme t1i|i|progress iuf the difteasc. But the 
umrbid action, though nutigated or suHjwnded, is not sttb- 
ilncd ; it soon rcconainenrcs its destr^ttve course, and tho 
part never returns to a healthy cofilHir^n. In the mean- 
time the discat e extends through the fuedium of the ab- 
sorbing vesHcls, and by their agency is propiigated to parts 
at a considerable distance from the original tumour. 

In the progress of the ulceration u gfnid deal of blood is 
often lost from the destruction of the coatS’ Of tho 
vos»«ls. A burning heal is felt nniver.sally over thg ttjcc- 
rated surface, tho Source of unceasing t<iriiieiit. The shoot- 
ing hincinating pains, sidVicmntly distressing in Ihu 
state of the disease, now increase both in degree and culi- 
stancy, and the strongest constitutinns ultiinatoly sink" 
under the progressively augmenting irritation and suffering. 

When ti section is made in a schirmus tumour, in the 
early stage of its formation, its central portion is found to 
he nioro compact and harder than the other pads of its 
substance. This central portion, which often does not et- 
i ced in mugnitude the size of n silver penny, is nearly of 
the cousisience of cartilage, and from this centre radiate in 
all directions wliite, firm, ligamentous bands, which arc 
crossed by transverse bands of a somewhat fainter appear- ■ 
iiijce, and in this manner is foimed a Kind of not work, in 
ihe meishos of which tlm new-fonned snhsttmee is onclostkl: 

In «n aihunct'd hinge uf ihe tumour the whole of the 
diseased part has a uioro uiiifoim structure; no cvntral 
point can he disilnguislicd ; and the hgamentous bands 
* icii exteiul in cviay direction, and wliich aio still ^ cry 
apparent, do not follow any regular course, or at least nut 
distinct enough to ho tnicod. 

When the tumour passes into the state of ulceration the 
(M'ninil part of the ulcer consists of a small ii regular cavity, 
which is filled up with a bloody thud, the edges of tho 
ciuity being har<l, jaggtal, and s]X)ugy, and exqutsiltdy 
painful. ‘ Heyond the edges of tlie cavily tliore is ii I'ndiutefl 
ujipcaranco of bgtimunloUs hands, diverging towards the 
^ circiimfercnct* ; biR the tumour nearer the circumference is 
I imn-c compact, and is madi* gp of <lis1inc1 portions, each of 
\vhicli has a c‘cntro ''Urruunded by ligamonlous'^ands m 
concent ru* circles.’ 

This disease is seated cijietly, though not exclusively, in 
ports which have a glandular structure. It is much nioi'o 
ircqnent in the fvinale tiian in llu; maU*. Its tiigst comnum 
seat 111 the female is llu; bi'ua.^t, and in the male the bps. 
Six limes as main cancerous iiifections. says Mr. Ibnyiimin 
Bell, occur in the female hioast and in Ihu lips* as ia all tho 
1 rest of tho body logdlicr. 

The causes of the djsi aso are involved in 
Kcuiity as its inlrinsui nutuio, "I'licro sometimes amours to 
he an hereditary piedi>])o-^Uion to it. 7'hough no age bo 
exempt from it, since il takes place nt all pcnod.s of life, 
funp five years old p) fifty and ijjiw ardn. > el it 15 certainly 
most common ut iho more ad\imced tiian at tho earlier 
periods of life, tiiul in tlie lenialc esjU'Cially it mo.st ire- 
quenlly occurs about tho peiu>d of the cessation of the cata- 
menia, boin^ maiure.st)y connected with tb^jt distuHx^d 
hitlaneu of iho circulation wbicb takes place at this epoch in 
tlie female system. 

It would be obt of pkee to discuss hero the palliative 
treatment of ei malady which is commonly conceived to be 
silsccptilde of no cure. The knife of the surgeon, however* 
can sometimes extirpate a disease the fatal progress of 
w'hich cannot bo arrested by huinun skill. The suffering 
produced by the appndiensiou of being the subject of an 
incurtibje knd puintul discaso must be mitigated by the 
knowledge that In tho great mojoriry of oases the malady 
may be removed by an ojreralion which is hardly ever at- 
tended wdili danger. Forikerly, indeed, there was but litlle 
oncourdgemonl to uiidertikc oV to umlrrgo this operanun. 

* Of nokr 6(> eaiujCrs/ says Dr, Alexander Monro, u v^roto 
about a century agO,/ which J Imvo boon prt^sent at the ex- 
tifpatlOfl of, 6'nljf mtli* hkiients remained free of ihc* diseaso 
^ttho end of rw<ryi;^Di|!j* ; three qf tlie^;e lucky people hafl 
occiUlt lii tlio br^aat, rincl tlie fourth had an ulceralfed 

cancer on the 4ip,' 

Fihdifl^ this vast proportion always relapsed, ahd 
thkt of tlie great kajotity of those who relapsed the dlscasq 
, ^came more virulgiif and ynade a quicker progress than it 
Aid flk tmi4 tth whom no dp^rauoh hid 
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pdifonried, this flistinguisbcd siifgecm nahiTalIy ^i^p«se| tively and usefully employed. At evei7 p'onW of 
the question — * Whetlier ouj^ht i^anecrous |umouf#to be hi the bitch there is a secretion of milk Ujeit^tiwv ^ 

extirpated, or oujjht the palliative method only to be fob not btnnp drawn away in the natural hf 

lowew How different the result oC raodetj|.surgery I Out the tluiu is lodft detained in the by 

of 68 genuine cancers ei^jifpatod bi^lt*. Ifni from diifbrent its presence, and prodpeos this 

parts of the body, all or Nvhich ulcerated excepting tion. Hereditary predisposition, ov«pij||Wiflg* and sonipwl^es 

lour, all the pationts excepting two recovered from the eitternal violence, are sources of scifE^fPe thtnpur^ 
operation. Or the fii’st 45 cases only one pmved unsuccess- Cancer is found also in the vOgina and uterus of the 
ful ; in three more the cancer broke out again in diflerent bitch, and occasionally canker in the car assumes the chp- 
parts; and in the fifth there wore threateniuga of some lu- meter of true cancerous ulcor. All applications and opora- 
mourw at a distance from the original disoase. All the rc^t tions are perfectly useless. ^ 

of the 45 ( oiitinucd well as long as they lived. Of the next In the teats of the cat, cHuccr establishes ns^idf to an ex- 
33 one of theni li\odonly four months; in five more the tent that would *>carccly be thought crodiblel whole 
disciose broke out afresh after having once healed. ‘The of the external surface of Uic belly often presen^J^opiii^or- 

reasiin why out of 45 coj^os only four or five proved unsuc- nhle mass of cancerous ulceration. 

cessf'ul, and six out of 33, was,* says the operator, ‘because The horse is subject to cancer in the eye, ^9*^ 
tile extraordinary success 1 met with made cancerous pa- turn externally ; and the kidney, and the vagiM|f^i^^ho 
tients resort to tiio from all corners of the country, several uterus, and particularly the pyloric oiifice of tl^pK||(Pnach 
of whom, after delaying till there was little probability of a internally. The symptoms by which the presence of in- 
cure by extirpation or any other means, forced me to perform ternal cancer might be indicated are not known, and if they 
the operation, contrary both to my judgment and inclination.’ were, no medical skill could anest the evil, * 

‘From these and many other authenticated facts,* says Cattle and sheep arc subject to cancer of the jaw, the jeye, 
Mr. B. Bell, who saw many of Mr. Hill s cases, and who the scrotum, and the udder extcrnully; and of the p>ldric 
bears witness to the accuracy of his statemerils, ‘ there is orifice of the fourth stomach internally, 
very great reason fur considering the disease in general as CANCER, the Crab, the fourth constellation of the zo~ 
a local oomphuiil, not originally connected with any dis- diac, being one of those in Ptolemy. From the end of 
order of the system; and if in every case of real cancer ro- .January to that of A]>nl, its time of coming on the nieri- 
couiM? wcM'o Inid to the operation as early as possible, that dian in this country varies from midnight to six in the 
ia^oon after the appearance of the affection, and bci'oro tlm evening. In llie obsolete and useless division of the, etdip- 
forniation of matter takes place, the return of the n»«la<jy tic into signs. Cancer is the part of that circle 90* 

woulchprobably be a very rare occurrence.’ and 1‘2(P from tlie vernal equinox. The surrounding con- 

Thesi' statements place in a strong light the paramount stcUations are Hydra, Loo, L>nx. Gemini, and Canis Minor, 
importance of attending to the very first indications oi tins There are eddying m>thological stories in Hvginus, &c. 
dreadful dustoniper, and the folly of concealing, as is tixi [Zodi\c.] The mythology of the minor constellations is 
often the ease, especially on the part of the foinalo, from a hardly worth a rcfercmce. 

feeling of lalse delic.Tcy, the existence of a malady which, if In the following list, the letters in parentheses arc those 

neglected, will be sure to terminate in death, attended w»th which are not in Bayer : — 
agonizing sutVering ; hut which, if properly treated ni the 
commencement, may be cosily removed. (Sec Pearson's 
Ptacitcu/ Obsrrrah'ofis on Cnacoruu^ CoinpJainU ; Aber- 
iielhy’s Surgical IVorUs ; Sir E. Homo's Ohsen^atiojnt on 
Cancer ; and (’onpePs Diciionanj of Practical Surfrevy.) 

Canckii in the domesticated quadrupeds is oftene.'*! ob- 
served ii^hc hitc’h, and e\erv ehoracter and stage of it may 
bo satisfactonly traced. A small, hard, insensible, isolated 
tumour is felt in one of the teats. It seems to give no pain, 
and causes no kindef inconvenience; it is not larger than 
a pea, perliaps not of greater size than a millet seed. Dur- 
ing many monllis it seems scarcely or not at all to grov\, hut 
it iie\'er retrogrades. After an indefinite period of time how- 
*,e:«or it begins evidently and rapidly to increase, and smaller 
ones piity be detected at its base. It then assumes an irregu- 
lltl; the whole, or portions of it, become liard — 

of a schimniK hardness, and perfectly incompressihlc ; other 
,^pO’'tiaii& are soft, peihapj Jullow, and collated. At length a 
portion of the tumour begins to become promiiMUit and soft. 

Il i.') intensely n h. then purple, and after a while it breaks, 
and disehargf'« a corroding ndioroiis lliiid. The tumour is 
evidently deorganised deeply within its substance, and u 
cancerous nicer, with an irregular elevated edge, is csta- 
hhshed. P,»rhaps it heals in the course of eight or ten days, 
hut it Si u opens afrcbli, wider and deeper, and at length 
the amnuil is destroyed, cither by the general irritation 
which is established, or by the contamination of the circu- 
lunog (luids, which arc speedily eifected by the vitiated se- 
( reiion ot llie part. 

Iodine, whkdi has so much power in dispersing glandular 
and many other tumours, is inert, vvlicther applied exter- 
, iially to the cancvu'ous Innumr or ulcer, or adnnnistered in- 
fertldly, in order to atfcct the constitution, llie excision 
of the tumour is genei nlly useless aflei tt has anpiired any 
considerable bulk, for it wall iqqxiav on oxamniation that the 
conutitution is aftet^ted, and that the nuclei of other tiammrs 
are Ijii-’^he found in the other teats. After the ulcerative 
process has been once estabhslied the case is perfi^ctly hope- 
less. Even if the nuclei of new enlargements cannot be 
felt, the animal will ticVcrtheloss soon perish, fiom the de- 
velopment of the d'Soitsso internally, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, from metastasis of the disease. ^ 

The only effectual mode of treatment, is to remove these 
nuclei as soon as they are perceived, and before the system 
can he contaminnied. 

Tlie cause of cancer in these cases is the comparative in- 
activity of certain parts, which nature intended to bo ac- 1 
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lNCER.TRC»nCOP. [TRotic*:) 
rC«AH.] 

CANCROWIA, tBoAT.BjLi..3 
CANOA. 

, ' ,,CAJNDApjOp'^: . 

;#ANDmSl^%j^raUNDErsH, a province of Hindua- 
taS be^a^n 20® N* lat, and 73® and 77® PZ. lon|f. 

It ia bounded on th^ Is, by Malwa, on the E. by Berar and 
^ndwaria, on the S. by Aurangabad and Berar, and on 
the W, by Gujerat. It» length from E. to W, is about 210 
miles, and its average breadth about 80 miles. This pro- 
vince is d^sijllbed in the Ayuiri^Akbari as the soiibah of 
Dandeesr vhich tvas originally named Khandesh, but re- 
ceiv^ narne of Dandees when the capital, Aseerghur, 
by the Emperor Akbar. [Asberohur.] 

Gji^^ish is generally a level country, but is nearly sur- 
by mouatains. On the N. it has the Satpoora or 
I^mm^nge ; on the S. the range on which the fort of 
Cl 3 [^tlOTir 40 an(l‘*, and tho Ajuntco ghaut; on the S.W. 
are the Syadreo Mountains, forming part of the Western 
Ghauts ; and in continuation of these, on the S. side of the 
Tupfeo river, ate the hilU of Baglana. Low sterile hills 
eer^ scattered over the plain of Candoish, but with this ex- 
ception iho province is very fertile. In addition to tho Tup- 
toe und tlw Nerbudda ibe province is watered by several 
copious streams, which flow from the table land and fall 
into the Tuptee. 

Thjs country, which was once inhabited by a numerous 
and thriving pe<^le, has of late years been rendered a scene 
of di>60lation. Tho ravages commiltod by Jeswunt Rao 
Tlolkar in 1802 caused a famine in the following year, 
W'hieh carried ofl‘ a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
After this tho Blieol tribes, whose chiefs command most 
of the passes iii the mountain range to tho N.. and the 
Pindarries wore accustomed to make periodical incursions 
into the plains for plunder. In 1818, Candcish, then 
among the possessions of Holkar, was ceded to tho British, j 
but tiie Arabs, who had previously obtained a footing ! 
in the country, opposed the British .luthorily, and it be- 1 
came necessary to undertake their subjugation. Although 
not numerous, their retreats in the mountain-fastnesses ren- . 
(lor it liiliicull to subdue them, and it was not until tlic end 
of 1819 that the British had (piiet possession of the )»ro- 
\iucc. At that time nearly one half of the villages had , 
been .ab-indi)ncd to the tigers, wdiich swnirmod through- 
out tho land. Where luxuriant harvests formeudy grew, 
aa iinpcnctrahle jungle hud sprung up, and although the 
goveruuiout hns sineo held out every iiiduccMnont to cuUi- 
by graiitiog land upon easy terms, it will be along 
time before all the misebief ean be repaired. 

The principal towns in the province are, Boorbanpore, 
Aseerghur, itindia, Nundooi bar, and Gaulua. [Boorhan- 
POWE, AfjBKiionim.] Ilindia is situated on the S. bank of 
the Nerbudtia, when^ its channel 3000 feel wide, in 22® 
26' N. lat., and 77® 6' E. long. This place is chiefly im 
jiortant from its position, as commanding some of the best 
fords across tho Nerbiidda ; its defences are by no moans 
strong. Nundoorbar contains about 500 houses, and was 
formerly a place of much greater extent. Tho wall by 
which it was surrounded is now, for tho most part, in ruins, 
•yn is in 21® 25' N. hu., and 74® K/ E. long. Gaulna 
a large town, but has fallen greatly to decay. Tho 
on a high rocky mountain, and is surrounded by 
and brick 20 feet high and a mile in circum- 
,d.town. w^hich lies under Iho N. side of tho 
jutrounded^ by a mud wall and towers. The 
Zantly "Supplied with water, which is preserved 

in tanks. 

(Mill's History of British India; Institutes of Akbar ; 
Committees of House of Commofis on the Affairs 
cf 

CAJJ}i|lLA'BUUM, an article of furniture used by the 
antiehtSvhpf^ jiii their public edifices and private dwellings. 
The used in public edifices were usually of a 

greater llje, and made with a large cup at the top to' receive 
a lamp or sullloient unctuous material to feed a large flame : 
they were , also jprobably employed for burning incense in 
^he temples^ Candelaora have been found in tlio privet^ 
dwellings discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii conslat- 
iiig of tiHl sieger bwnze stands, sometimes with a flat cir- 
cular top. Ifl other instances they have a vase-like lop^ 
wtik — 4 — botloin 

A placed. The flat 



the top V ab calMd by the Groeks ptmhion, or ^ little 
tabm^nu'iiiwow or IUmbc/^iov), I'he forms of? ^ndelabta 
were varied m all possiWl? ways to pleaso thO^^li^i^of the 
wealthy : stand was a human figctr^^e^lding 


in one hand {HScup^oepUck^ the oil, and orndtnented 
with gilding ™ ~ 

^ 8t non nut*ea sniit juv«num wlmiv^rn pi*r avAoid 
LfimnadtiH fi'nlforaa manibua fftOnSatht dnxUis. 
l.umlna nottumls nt 

( Luo^eiina, il. 84.) 

These candelabra or lamp-stands, 'in their original and 
simplo form, were probably more reeds or straight sticks 
fixed upon a foot by peasants to raise their light to a 
convenient height. * Sometimes the stem is represented 
as throwing out buds ; sometimes it is a stick, the side 
branches of which have been roughly lopped off, leaving 
projections where they grew/ ‘ Simio have a sliding shaljt, 
like that of a music stand, by which tho light might be 
raised or lowered at pleasure/ The annexed cut repre- 
sents two bronze caiulolabra, one of a simple form, the 
other in some measure complicated. ‘The base is formed 
of three goats’ logs, eacli having a ring at each end, 5, 5, 5, 
The cenlro piece is attached to tho sirlo pieces by rivets; 3, 
4, round which those rings are allowed to turn, so tliat tho 
three lie either parallel when the candelabrum is taken to 
pieces, or may be made to stand at equal distances m the 



[Bronze Candolabnim from 
Hercnlaneum ] 


t A, movoAble Candelabrum ; C. moreable abaft j 
1 1, connecting Jointa of the Irga.] 


flat; ov 

df tUi* 


dth Asovkit^ and proj 

iHBm dii^hich the light 


circumference of a circle, in which case the two exterior 
rings lap over each other, and are united by a moveable pin. 
The end rings, 5, 5, 5, which are placed at different heights, 
as shown at k, will then be brought into the same vertical 
line; and th4i round pin, c, which terminates ihe^tom, 
passes throuLdt thorn and is soured by a pin, 7, passing 
through the bole, 8, which keeps the whole tight/ The 
shaft U square and hollow, end surmounted by two busts^s 
Wilhiii this lower Kf*haft a Bmollor shall, <?, plays up and 
down, liMed at any desired height by the piti,^ 

{Liorc^ qffiSntertaifUng Kmwled/i(e-‘ Pompeii, vol, u. 
pp. 29^^.); 

The amiexe<l out of a marble candelabrum is from Pira- 
nesi’s work, ‘ Vast, Candelabri, Urne* Tripodi, od altri Or- 


{yjEl^PENNV CYCLOPAEDIA.! 
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Vol. YI.^2 H 
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natnenti Anticbi/ 2 vols, fol. atl.» >3loin8^ 1776. ttoo 
woriia excessive richness in the and dohoAcj^^ tb4^ 

execution aye ofien comivincd. T\tfe exquiait^worha of can- 
delabra. carved in tnurblo. rtro^i)r(^erved la the Uaddtlfc 
Library, Oxford. The frjyrments of wlncwplltcy ar^ com- 
posed were found in the viBu offladfclan at TtvoU*4nd were 
piHjsented }io the university of Oxford by Sir Hoger Newdi- 
gate. 





yf- 





xxxTlii., xxxix., %l, yii,, Mum Ck 
Chiaramonii, contain repraaenMUto^ rf nniiW ,, . . 

(See also the diaaertatioif 6lb< wptjwjif Ma* 

rinn S(ipraglt: V^ de^ C(mdfitufiri*l 
brura in tlm 

about aeven fliat a fojjw^rtlpjt d?<i i IPM 

(lame on the top* tt) iM 

aevcrid bronxe oand^abfft {irpttt tw^VO; itmoH-llii Gwight tb 
upwards of dvo feet, and ot V|ir|oi»» g|% 

mostly tiat on the top, aUhough ferined viA • 

cupdike top, aa if for a large Hama^ One h&R. a ppike to 
receive a clay lamp, ^ith a bale in the i^trp^.Tbeife is aUif 
one formed upon tiie principle of the laimp l^yeeeilM hi 
the out, 80 that it can he meed oir lewd^ gt pleiM^l^ : In 
aih there are about seventeen lamps, of which. 
annexed engravinga are reprpeentatiops, Ip tl 
Borbonico* are several repreaeptationa of breiiee t 
found in Herculaneum apd Pompeii, *. 5 i 



CA'NDIA, the antient Greta, one of the lafgOit islands 
in the Mediterranean sea, situated at the ehtra%e of the 
Archipelago, and between the S.E. ^oat offhe the 

Libyan or Barca coa>*t, and the S-W, epest of A^||^3i®inor, 
Its length from E. to W. is about 
mono to Cape Crio i its breadth is very unequfl!; 
places, towards the middle of iudenjtn, it i$ ti^ 


broad, in others about 2d, between Ketimo 
and in one nlace in the E. part of the ialai 
abel and the coast of Hiefapetra 


ohi 


gulf of Miral 

three principal capes : Samoniuni, npW 
extremity towards tlhodes, CotjcOip 
looking towardg the Mdrea, and Cho'^ 
wards the Cyrenaica. Its coast, especially to^ 
indented by deep gulft^'^ of Whicft tho^ pf 
nia, Suda, Armyro. ari^ M: “ 

deepest, and tho thr ' 
or Khania, Retlnto, 
coast is rugged an4 irof 


Wl 


pt »p?n*'l| 

•pjrwi 


d«epe»t, and tiip uiie, pWndpatl ipwft# 


fMatbla (;BDde1abn)in, from PirancAt’e woilct.] 

Tt appears that a smaller kind of candotabrum was used 
R5< an altar. (See bas-relief engraved in the jW««eo Chi- 
«ra 7 rtf>njfi. voL i. ; also p, 56, note 24. The plates ?^XXVii., 


Sieber'i obssrVaijons* 

^ ^brlh^itod 


mopntainr m the ^.pkrt d* thd uiand 

l4Ucapri'Cfwij4^;-4^^^ 
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It i$ supposed 
m of C^iiiidift (capdiiltt) i% aorived 

} /.yjmdpifatiri^ bf IsloUptaidil aa rc 60 frottt 

chronicler, 

0f Oh&lidel#$a given W tfeiSirao^na to the town, 
ItUl name, signifyinf? 

jNilheiHiSj||dftp itliirert^ih In the S.W.niiiiif the 
hdapd th^ fUn ^oae the coaat. Tliis i» the 

of mountaineers, orcaaion- 
dlty rdbbenf and mratea, iVho have never been totally eon- 
^ered h> tli^Tdttee, The ifiyera ot Candia aro only a kind 
^iditenti, viiry ahtlidle in the dry eeaaon. 

TJPi^^ont hWtdlry of Ctdta begins with the heroic or fa- 
Hieioriane atid poets tell us of e king called 
► lived before the Trajan wai*. and resided at 
gthe 4$it0 of which isl not mr from the present town 
lu and ruled over tho gi'oater mirt of the island. He 
mislator of the coiiptry, and his Uws became cele- 
brate! among the Greeks, who borrowed from them. (Strabo, 
X. p. 328.) He employed Dmdalus, an Athenian artist, on 
his return frofm Egypt, to build a labyrinth in imitation of 
that 0 $ MoerU ih uhd 1;^ af^rwards cop fined in it 

Hastlalus himself. Minos, according to ti’adition, was also the 
first who hod a navy ; he cleai*ed the Grecian seas of pirates ; 
expelled the Carians from the Cyclades, and settled his sons 
in them. (Thucyd, i. 4.) Then comes the -well-known 
atqyy of the Minotaurus, Theseus and Ariadne. Idomenous. 
a grad^^u of Minos, one of the Cretan chiefs wlio went to 
the siege of Troy, oh bis return was driven away by Iuk 
iUbfeets, and went to found the colony of Salentum oti the 
coast of lapygia. After the expulsion of the dynasty of 
Minos, Gortys, a town built in the coiitre of the i.^land near 
tlio foot of Mount Ida, became a powerful rival to Cnoasus. 
Creta had opco many nourishing cities*, some say a liundred ; 
the principal, besides Cnossus and Gortys or Gortyna, were 
Ci&amus. Cydonia now Canea, Amphiraalla, Rithymim, | 
now Ueiimo, Heraclcum the port of Cnossus, and Miletu>», 
all on theN. coast; Phalasarna on the W. coast; Lycius, 
PhOBuixpoytua, and Hierapetra on the S., and Ampelos on 
the K. ooiist. IStrabo, whose maternal ancestors were from 
Cno^MUfi. although he himself was born in Pontus, gives a 
prettj? full account of the Cretans, their laws, their lov^n8, 
and the wars between them ; and Aristotle in his * Politic' 
(book ii.) has described the peculiar lustiiutioriH of the an- 
tient Cretans. The E. part of the island had been colonized 
hy the JDoriani, the W. girt was inhabited by tho Cydo- 
nians, and the S. by the Eteocreles. It was two days sail 
fit)in the coast of Creta to Cyrenaica and four to Egypt 
The Cretans were often at war among themselve.'s or with 
their neighbours the Cilicians, and with the kings of Syria 
and of Egypt. They materially assisted Demetrius II. Niea- 
toi* to recover the throne of Syria, over the usurper Alex- 
ander Bttlas, 148 B.c. (Justin, xxxv. 2.) The Cretans were 
celebrated for their archery, and in the later period of their 
political history were often employed as mercenary troops 
uy other nations. 

Cry ta, was conquered by thp Romans, C7 n.c., under the 
pr(kx>nsui Quintus MetQllus, a^^ an obstinate defence. It 
became a ^maii prqvlpfce, ^nd u colony was sent to 
Pqqs^,. The Ciiojlapa seem to havo been notoriou.s for 
n^ttiviMad lytug* *^Crctizarc cum Cretensibus’ was a 
i™® prtJveirl^, * to deceive ttie deceiver/ St, 

eputle ^ Tit^s, yvhom be had appointed lo 
1 to thS Cretanit, alludes lo the bud repu- 



hocas rehxm^ii; iti 081. After the taking of 
le thl.Ertnlfe^r Pydwrn 1, gave the islahdof 
miface. Marquis' qjt Mohtfeirtlt, who sold it to 
IS 204. . JhoJyep^ana kept possession of 
thao fohr c0ntiinos j it tras One of their ohiof 


yj^rus and the Moiea) whose 
df 4t. MarX The ^Ikpcl was 
genord frofft Venice who' Ifed 
litors of Cadea, Cahdik, 
tnkiters ^etO Rottim or 

Oofeh pf wHoni wai aiwisltsrfd by 

tibLliluma|0f^iheCdndi6t0il, The 


Wy inoderwie. The native nobility iinjoyc 4 
feqdal priViWpos* and they wer<j bound to have, a, cvituiu 
tmmberof htilUid from among theii* vussaU 
reofiy when eidpd. Tie whole of' tiuij nnliiiu wai reckoned 
at 60,000 men* AUh^gh rnoritW ilio nalivi i: were of the 
Greek church, end had their own clvigy, llu vc was an 
archbishop of the Latin or wcsUniil churcli wlio was sent 
from Venice, In 1645 the Turks latltled 50,000 man, bt- 
sioged, and took Canea; in the following year they took 
Retimo, and in 1048 laid siege to Candni the capital of the 
island. This siege, the longest in iruKltm history, lasted 
20 years. The VemMiaUs strained every nerve fur Iho de- 
fone-e of the place. Tiie order of Malta, the pope, the dpka 
of Savoy, Louis XIV., all sent avixihanes to the felifif of 
Candia. The vr/ier Aelunet CoprougH was at last sent, in 
1 C 67 , by the sultan with great leini orcemenis to cany the 
place; Francesco Morosiin eondufteil tlio ilefence. In Sep- 
ternher, 1069 , the Venetian.s, having exhausted every 
means, surrendered Candia to (he vizier by aconvenlieii in 
which they retained the forts of Suda. Sjtiimlongu, and Cu- 
rahusa. on the coast of the islaiKl. I'he w ais of Canilia <*ost 
the senate 25 millions of dueats. In the lust three vears 
of the siege 29,000 Christians and 70.000 TuvUh were 
killed. The Tmks made 09 assaults, uiiil the ^^enet'ans, 
made 80 sorties; the number of inims cxplodi-d on Loth 
sides was 1364 . (Duru. Ihstoir*^ : Botta, ^toria 

d Italia can tinuatu da queda del iiuii’f'fardini.') 

The Turks divided the island, whieh they call Kirid. into 
three governments or paslialirs. Canea, Relimu, and Can* 
dia. The sultan gave up the island <»f Candia about icri 
years since to Melicmet All, the pasha of Egypt, act emu- 

} )cns<'itioii for his ONpenses in the war ag.itnst the Moreotes. 

t IK now a imshiihc dependent on the vizier of Kgvpt. 
Candia, the (‘apilal. is still a strung place, but mneh deeau'd 
compared witli what it was under tlu^ Venetiuiis, and iu 
htU’hmir is nearly tilled op. The immediate governor of 
the island resules here, os well as the urchhishop ot Gortys,, 
who is primate of Candia, Canon is the most frequented 
harbour in the island. Urtiini) has aho a small port. On 
the S. coast aro the small towns ol Hierapetra and Sphakia. 
We have no authentic suitemeut of the population of the 
island, although it has been stall d nt 300 , OtU). 

The soil ot Ckindia is fortiic, and produces wheat ia 
abundnuee, good wine, nil, lemons and oranges, and all 
sorts of fruit. A quantity of honey and seveiMl kinds of 
gums are collected. 'I'he sugar e.inc and tin? ()alm*trce also 
tlirive here. The ladanum, ci.duis (aduuijenit is found in 
abundance, and is deseribed in Tounielort's aecount of 
Candia, whieh though old is still one of the best. A great 
quantity of white soap ts exported from Candi.i, 

Although the island is nearly filled with moiuituinsi Iheye 
are several extensive valleys or plains; tbatpf Messaria, 
which IK near the centre of the isluiid near<^b ^ite of the 
anlicnt Gortys, is the most produelivo. Tlio country about 
Retimo and the plain near (L'aiidia are also very fertile, ‘^In 
Walpole's collection of Travel fi in variuuf< Q)u/i tries' of the 
East^ there is an uccount by Mr. Cockcridl of an excursion 
from the town of Candia lo a curiou.s excavation in a molin'^ 
tain about thi’oo miles from Agio Deka, a village near ttw 
site of Gortys, and 29 miles inland fioin Ondia, vvlikU the 
inhabitants call by the name of the lahynuth. It is a very 
intricate maze, cut through a fiecstuno rock; many of thw 
passages arpA'ory low and narrow, hut tlie principal way is 
about eight feet wdde, and as many in height. There aro 
several square chambers at the ends of some of the passages, 
and piers have been left in the middle to support the super- 
incumbent rock. Touniefort bad visited tiiis excavaiion. 
Mr, Cockerotl has explored all the excavaiion that was acces- 
sible, of which he gives a plan ; it is in its whole length, 
including the windings, about three-quarters of a mtle, hut 
this is evidently pnly part of the vvholo, as many of the pas- 
sages are stopped up in <‘Qm 9 (^uenci^ of (he falling in of the 
rock. It has been said that this excavaiion may haw been 
origlaahy a quarry, and afterwanJs made into u maswllfor the 
puipos;^ of cwcealracnt or (‘onfinetnent. Some have sup- 
posed this io have been the labyrinlii of Mmos, which how- 
ever wo are told^as a building, and stood near Cnossui. 
The site of wUii^ Gprtya, which Tourueforl describes^ 
being in his time strewed with monuments and 
(^id by Mr* Ck>ekoroll to contain only the ^ 

^ha some other inconsiderable remains. 0 * * 

Of Cajoyevs are scatUred alwut the 
td t>o possessed of considerable landed pi'^ 
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Turks, many of are sons of rcne^<j0 Greeks, ^ve 
iJ^reputatiou of being ainotm tbo mo^t turbulent^ fanatical, 
ahd quarrelsome am9|ng the of ussulman populations on thp 
coasu of tlie Leyanl. The CandiOte Gi:eojt» bave jopt a 
much better name than tfeeir Mohajaimedari countrymen, 
The little itolund of Carabusa, well known in our times as a 
nest of pirates, lies at the N. W. extremity of Uie islaucL 
(Stnibo, lib. X.; Siober, a German traveller, visited Cancjia 
In and published bis lieifie nach Kreta in lS 23 ; 

tioeck's Kreta, published about the same time, is the bo^t 
authority ft>r the anticnt history of the island.) 

CArvGLE — French, Chandelle ; Gerniaii, Lichter; 
l>utch, Kaurzeii ; Italian, Candela; Spanish, Velas; Por- 
tuguese, Velas ; Russian, Swjetschi ; Latin, Candela. 
Candies arc commonly made of tallow, but superior kinds 
are made of bleached wax, or of the purifled head-matter of 
the sportnaceli whale, or of a coiupoiiition of purified tallow 
and wax. Veiy recently the concrete matter from which 
the more fluid portion of the oil of cocoa-nuts has been 
Repatated by pressure has been used for making candles, 
and some manufacturers have separated the fatty from the 
oily substance of tallmv, and have used the former alone* 
'Which is culled stearine, ibr the purpoi'C. Tlio form of 
a candle is always c>lindricul, and a fibrous and combus- 
tible substance callcrl a wick alw’uys occupies the centre 
of the cylinder throughout its length. 

The process by which light is produced from the com- 
bustion of a candle or a lamp is the same iu both cases, 
with this dilfcrence, that the solid mutter of the caudie must 
be renderwl fluid by the heat of the wick previous to its 
c^mVer$^oii by the continued application of heat into inflam- 
mable gas. In all cases the olUce of the wick is merely 
mechanical, serving in the first instance by the beat given 
out during its combustion to fuse that portion of the tallow 
or wax to which it is more nearly applied, and then to take 
up through its fibres the fluid mutter, which is thus jirc- 
pared hy minute division for decomposition and comhustion, 
Jt is essential to the gooduchS of a candle liuit the size 
and substance of the wick should be adapted to the sub- 
stance of the candle. If the wick he too thin, U will not be 
capable ol* absorbing the ru>ed portion of the candle so fast 
as it is molted, and tins unabsorbed poiticn will cunse- 
uontly run down the side of the candle and bo wasted, 
f, on the other hand, the wick should bo too large, porfoi t 
combustion will be impeded through the wunt of air in the 
middle of the wick, and the mchod fatty substance being 
le^s completely decomposed \sill ])uss oflf uniguited in the 
form of smoke : in this case loo the light will be partially 
impeded by the body of the wick, Ciitullcs made ofw'ax 
and of other matters which fuse loss easily than tallow 
consequently burn longer than tallow candles, and yield a 
purer and steadier light. The loss tu&iblo mailer requires 
a smaller wick to act as its carrier and to place it in circum- 
stances favoufrihle for romlnistion, and this smaller wick 
being less capable than the more substantial wick of a 
tallow candle of supporting its own weight, tb-' cKlremity 
falls out of Uio^p'>u pendicular, and being brought into con- 
tact with the oxygen of the atmosphere is consumed: the 
w'iokofawax candle consequontl) requires no snutfing as 
that of a tallow candle does, in order to ensure the brilliancy 
of its llamf'. neither does it occupy so large a space in the 
centre of ilie flame, and so iptercept the rays of light given 
offclui uig the cuiiibustion. 

Various jduns ha\c been proposed to obviate the incon- 
veuience of siiufling tallow candles. Olio of the most iii- 
gouious of them was the subject of a patent in 1799. This 
plan consisted in making tlie candle a solid cylinder through- 
out without any 'uick in the centre, and applying on the 
top of the candle a very short wick which acted in the same 
manner a$ the short wick of a lamp. Two different methods 
were employed for keeping this wick ni contact with the 
top of the candle during its combubtioii. One was to attach 
the wick to u small nfetaUic frame or ring wliicdi was placed 
round the top of tho candle like a collar, and was of such a 
Rize admit of its moving freely on the candle, so that 
it supk in pl^portioti as the matter of the candle w as con- 
sumed. A ci‘dSR piece, in the eentro of which a socket was 
made for the ihsenion of the wick, Kept the latter in its 
kroner position, ktid prevented the undue sinking of the 
The other taeihoil was that of attaching the wick 
It appeartf vertical rod which formed part of the 
Rs an altar, ^qf kcej[iingi^e topvOf flie candle hi contact 
(.tvixtnoniif vol. its low^r end upon a spiral spring 


whicdi co^tantly pressed the oapdle eg^nst. tbe^ 

frame that contained tHe Uj that on# 

principal cause the fihlure of the.e kroce 

fiaxn the t^ >uhstanee nr otuudei 

were made cartowaoeeua: woqid 

form a «ust which Wiinw noenpy 40 perl 
the place of the liaiie^ a^d thus to a do^ee. 

caubc the same i noon yen ienoe as tlie ordtnavy wick, ^ 

Tiiere arc two ways of mt^king c^ndleSn which are dis- 
tinguished as 4h^ed or inmdd caudles according tq thel 
metbotl employed. Dipped candles are mode as follows j- 
Wickb made or spun cotton ai'e sdtHJted of a aiw projxur jqv 
the intended diameter of tho oandie, and arc cut into the 
rcquiir'ite lengths by a simple and convenient mschinOt heing 
fust doubled and tuisted so as to hvave a loo 
Into this loop a smooth c^lmdrical stick half;%^P^^I^in 
diameter and about three ieet long is inserted#; 
of tho cottons or wicks, being so treated and A iiji ™ 
regular intervals on tlic btick, are ready to receive'frar^x 
ternal coating of tallow. Tho number of cottons ranged 
upon each slick varies according to the si^ec of the candles 
to be made, it being usual to place such a num^r as« 
when the requisite quantity of tallow has been atfflchod* 
will weigh two pounds : e. g, if candles eight of which will 
weigh a pound are to be nuulo, 16 wicks arc ranged 
upon each stick; if six are to make a pound, then I? wicks 
are used, and so on. The tallow, being piexiously melted 
and strained, is placed in a kind of trough, into which 
w'lcks are dipped three times lor the first * lay ;* after.bring 
kept a short time over the trough fur the wicks to drofll* Uie 
sticks are placed on a rack from which the candlctft. hang 
freely, and arc thus allowed to harden, Tho same process 
is repeated a second and a third lime and oftener, according 
to the required weight of tho candles. Where large quan- 
tities are to be made, several sticks are plai'cd together in a 
kind of frame, and are lowered into the nielicd tallow and 
raised again by machinery, a counter-weight being used in 
order to indicate when tho wicks have taken up the re- 
{^Liircd quantity of tallow. 

During the operation the tallow in tho trough, must be 
stirred liom time to liino and frei»h tallow supplied, the 
whole being kept iu a proton’ state of fluidity by the 0i|^or- 
nal application of a brazier or a bath ol hot w'atcr. 

Mould candles arc made in cylindrical moulds of pewter, 
one end of which is smaller than the other to allow of the 
oa-.y removal of the caudles. From 10 to 16 of these moulds 
are placed together in a wooden frame, bo that their larger 
eml,‘» terminate m a kind of trough common to tho whole 
the wicks are inserted and kept finiily in their proucf placeii 
in the centre of each cyliiuler by strong wires. Tho frame 
being then placed with the trough uppermost, the moulds 
are filled with melted tallow and are placed iu tho air to 
cool, after which the wires by which the wicks arc fixed are 
willidraun, tlio superfluous tallow is removed tVom thd 
trough, and the candles are pulled out of the moulds. 

Tiie prcK^css used in making wax candles is different. 
The wicks being cut and twisted io the manner above de- 
scribed, a set of them is suspended over a basin of melted 
MUX, which is taken up by a largo ladle and poured from 
time to time on the tops of the wIoI^b, and the ^elteil 
wax running downwards adheres tq covers 

throughout their length. This is rcpqatod untif^'mCB^nl 
weight of wax has been gathered upon euch.f 
candles are Butliciontly cooled they arc rolled upO^^smpOCh 
tablo in order to give them a i)erfectly cylindriOfl%|0^mi» and^^ 
ore then polished. 

For a long time tallow candles were subject iOrlnlimcise 
duty of on© penny, and those made of wax and spermHC^ti 
of threepence halfpenny per pound. This duty 
pealed from the 1st of January, 1B32* 
five years of its continuance* excluding 1631 
nufacture of candles wna checked in anticippw]^^' 
ceasing of the duty, the quantities of tallow 
spermaceti candles respectively which were 
kingdom were as under y ‘ 



TfUlow, 

wd SpetmMftt, 

ttnduMefllaitjr. 


ItHk 

Ite. 

, £ ■ 

1826 

110,102.643 

007,406 

467,101 

1827 

114,939,673 

932,932 

437;3«8 

1828 

117,342.167 

1,013,666 

407.^3 

1829 

116,666,302 

1.049,736 

490;7190 

1830 

11.6,580,142 

1.296413 

48«413 


The statements of the custom-house as regafdp oxporti^ 
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infrlude together soap and oandlos* bo that it is not possible 
what ptopottion of the above tiuantities hav4i 
eonisdtf^^ witlnn the kingnlbm. 
OANOi^BEaRY-THBE. 

CTANDliEMAB, the popufev ttartW fof tne J^ast of the 
Furifkstttion of the Virgin BW^aty 2hd, derived 

fitMXl the I^bU ^hWk were then dietrihUted and earned 
about in pfOcessioTi. TheOe lights, it ehould 80em» were 
carried more imtnediatoly in aUueion to the i^ophetic words 
of Bimeop, who^ speaking of the infant Saviour, presented 
fti the idooptO' at the same time, said he was * a light to 
lighten the genriles/ Alcuin, De divinis Offlciis^ P- ^31* 
sa^g, the candles at the purification were an exchange for 
the lustration of the pa^ns. From this ceremony of puri- 
fleatidil ; the present religious ceremony of the churching of 
w on to^l^r Child-birth arose. 

jRw^^iy/n'ne of the Masse Boohe, &c., from Wytton- 
yjicholas Dorcastcr, 6vo., 1554, preserves the 
pj hallowing of candles upon Candlemas Day.’ 

ThFiBndles, having been sprinkled with holy water, were 
lighted and distributed. They were considered to possess a 
virtue sufficiently powerful to frighten away devils, and tube 
a cUami against thunder and lightning. Stowe, in his An- 
nalstioht 1631, p. 505, says, * On the 2nd of February, 
1547-8, being the Feast of the Purification of our Lady, 
commonly called Cundlemassc Day, the bearing of candles 
was left off throughout the whole city of London.' 

* There is a general tradition,' .says Sir Thomas Browne, 
*in*most ports of Eurojie, that inferreth the coldness of 
feUccbedtng winter from the shining of the sun on Candle- 
muB day, according to the proverbial distich — 

• “ Sol splendoficaL Maii« puriiloanlr. 

Major erit pobt fcktani ([uuiu Cuit aute " ’ 

A French Almanac of JC72 says — 

Solou Infi nnci/‘i)ji ilit. 

SI lo iuU'il (.'luiruient lult 
A la C'hnncW'liMir. \oim >crr<>* 

Qti’fneorc tiu l*yvi>r touh aum : 

Vourtaiil gi«r(U‘x l>i<*n voslre foin, 

Ciir il xouit st'tit (It* li(*soiii : 

l*ai’ )*L' 

l/uura, (}Ui retOiirntf fn «a ouverne.* 

C'andlotnas Day was also called Christ s Pi*esentation, the 
Holiday of St. Simeon, and, in the North of England, the 
Wives* Feast Day. (See Brand's Popufar Antiquities, 4to. 
edit, vol. i., p. 38 ; Brady's Clavis Calendaria, 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1812, vol. i. p. 184 j Sir T. Browne's Vtdgar Errors, 
Ibi:. 1646. \\ 289.) 

CANDY, the Maha Neura, or great city of the Cinga- 
lese, and the capital of the king of Candy's dominions, is 
situated in the Hattie, or county of Vutineura, m 7^ 17' N. 
lot., and 80° 36' E. long, 

The city stands in the midst of steep and lofty hills co- 
vered with jungle, at tho head of an extensive valley, and 
about 1467 i'eoi above the level of the sea. ll is surrounded 
by a mud wall, but its principal defence from hostile attacks 
consists in thick thorn hedges, which uro drawn round the 
hills like linos of circumvallation, leaving only narrow 
passoa, which are guarded. The city is also nearly sur- 
rouude<l at tho distance of throe miles by the river Maha- 
villy Ganga, which is crossed at a ferry whore the river is 
rocky apd rapid ; a strict guard is kept at this ferry. 

^ncipal street is on tho declivity of a bill, and 
It two miles long, but built in a very straggling 

: The boutos are of mud, and only one story 
high* standing on foundations raised about five feet above ^ 
tho me street The houses of the chiefs arc tiled 

and wt^to-^ashed, tho othojrs are thatched. The palace 
covers h abnsidorablo space, and contains a great number 
of rooms, the walls of which are grotes^ely painted.^ In 
om s^ta is a colossal brass figure of Buddha, with two 
at his feet. 

of 1863 a British force entered the Cati- 
and on the 2oth of Februa^ arrived before 
the king and his chief officers withdrew, 
fire to the palace and other principal buildings. 
Ill "th*imlowing June, when the English garrison were in a 
sicklf etate, they were attacked by a considerable native 
force and obliged to capitulate, on condition of being al- 
Iow4n1 io quH the city unmolested, with arms and aintnuni- 
tion, and that proper care should be taken of the sick. 
Seaxcely tmWever had the English Uoops quitted Candy 
whsn tne latter pari of the itipulation was treocherogjdy 
Inrohen* isxd the uck pecsens prere murdered, 


The total population of Candy was estimated in 1819 to 
amount tp ho more than |000 souls. Tim climate is com* 
parativdy dobl, the m.ean temperature for the year being 
abbut 74" Fidlfonlieit. Tliia city is about 65 direct 

distanoe, E.N.B. fiom Colombo, and 9S miles S.6.W. foom 
Trinconialee. ' > 

CANDY:TUFT. 

CANE. [CALAmJs.J 

CANEA, or CANNA, one of thO ihroe sandahaks or 
circles of the Turkish ejalet of Kirid. winch consists of 
the island of Candia. it occupies the western district 
of that island, and on its northern shares lies a nromon* 
tory, terminating in Cape Melek, and forming the Bay 
of Suda. The declivities of tho Sphachio mountains, wlxich 
form its southern borders, arc stony and naked, and tho 
mountains themselves are covered with snow for four or 
five months in tho year ; tho adiacent parts, however, afforil 
excellent pastures, , where large hovda and Hocks art* reared. 
The lowlands near the coast produce grain and oleaginous 
seeds, cotton, llux, lioney, wax, and some fruit. Ciinoa, Urn 
capital of the sandshak, and the residence of tho hey and 
of a Greek bishop, is surrounded by strong walls and deep 
ditches, both of which arc in a btaie of groat dilapidation ; 
it is situated on the northern coast, nnd contains a small 
fort with a lighthouse, several mosques and Greek rhurclies, 
a Capuc'liin monastery, and about 9000 inhabitants, of wliom 
2000 aiii Turks and 300 Jews. The harbour, by neglect in 
cleansing, has become so shallow that only vessels of small 
burthen can cuter. It is the priiu-i]»al inait for Caiidian 
commerce, and carries on much trade with Fruucc, Trieste, 
Venice, &c., in wax, soap, oil, and other pruduits of tlu? 
island. A number of French merchants have et-lahlished 
themselves here. There are some vaulted hu.vins for iha 
docking of ships, and several store-houses along the sidea 
of the harbour. The environs arc pleasant; thick noods of 
olives are interspersed with corn-fields, gardens, and vim - 
yards, and a number of rivulets, shaded with roses and myr- 
tles, wind through them. Canea is tho site of the antient 
Cydonia, and fell under Ottoman dominion in 1645. At 
the present time (1830) this town, as well as the whole 
island, is occupied by the Pasha of Egypt. 35° 28^ N. lat., 
24° 2' E. long. 

CANELLA ALBA, a tree growing on the cohstof many 
of tho West India Islands, particularly Jamaica, also oa 
stony lulls ; and in woods of tho mainland of Soutli America. 
It was called by IJnnmus at one time f.aurus Winteranus,. 

ed, i. p. 371,) ami at another, Wintoriana CtineUa, 
(Lin. Bp, C36.) By some it is referred to the Meliaceee, by 
others to Giittifcraj. Tho bark of the young branches or 
tfiis tree, freed from its outer rind, is the canclla alba of 
the shops (called ftlso c'ostus dulcis and costus corLicosus,, 
and cortex Wiuleranus spurius, or false Winter s bark)* 
Owing to its white appearance, it has received the name of 
white cinnamon, which it also resembles in spitell us well as 
cloves. The whole tree is very aromatic, and when in 
tlowcr i^erfumcs all tho neighbourhood ; oven the dried 
flowers, when softened again m warm water, have a fragrant 
odour similar to that of musk. The smell of tho lca\es re- 
sembles that of laurel. The bark is brought to Europe iu. 
rolls or quills of two or three feet long, or short broken- 
pieces of from i to inch in diameter, and J to li line 
in thickness. The outer surface is either reddish- yellow or 
verging to a whitish-yellow ; the inner surface smooth, re- 
sembling tho external in colour. The taste is at first 
agreeably aromatic, and somewhat bitter; afterwards acrid' 
and peppery. 

According to Petroz and Robinet, it contains a very acrii 
aromatic volatile oil (which Sloane says is heavier than> 
water, Henry lighter, and which is employed for the adul- 
teration of oil of cloves), a bitter extractive, a rosin, a sort 
of manna sugar, called canelUn, gum, albumen, and starch. 
It Is rarely, if ever, adulterated, but is itself often substir 
tuted for the Drymis Winteri or true Winter's bark. Tint' 
two may be distinguished by the following chonictcrs : 

Canella Alba. Winters Bark*, . 

Ofapaleoran^e or ash colour. Grey or reddish-grey. 
Fracture whiuDht marbled* Fracture compact or ^ 

ceous, grey at the csDCunx 
fcronce, red toward^ thi 
centre, with a vep' obvi^Ua 
line of dcmarcatiour. 
Internal surfkce covered with Internal surfoco of a 

a whitish p^clo* bjackn 





‘I ' Ath 

,Oa<>ur agreeable^ re 
cslovea. ^ 

acHd, 

Powder 

Watery infusion pale. 


enitjjipg 




Ociobt pepj^i^y. 

powdered^ t^en^^like. 
l^jL^te sharp, buifiiliig; in- 
tolerable. 

po^vder greyisb jelTb^, 
WateJ’v infusion reA, 

TJ^iii apl4.inftt«H>o of eaeh, treated Vft\h the following Jre- 
ggentof eonduct themselves thus; 

Tvtciure of GuUs. 

Slight whitibli dis- 
turbance. 

No acUou. 


ii! Wil# 4^ba* 

Prymis Winteil 


1 

No. In CatiUo^jo of 

1 

1 

a 

FlatniitiMsil. 

Asdi'on 

SocK'ty. 

d 

8 

1449 


a 

12 

14 92 

2i 

f 

U 

I50:i 

5 

h 

20 

15 4i5 

G 


21 

1526 

G 


Murmfjn qf iron. 
Brown yellow dis- 
coloration. 
Dark brown dis- 
coloration. 

Sulphate of Irm, Nitrate of Barytes. 
Canelki Alba. No action. No action. 

Dt^mis Winteri. Precipitate. Precipitate. 

Alcohol is the most appropriate menstruum : watei- takes 
tip the less nowbrful principles only. As the infusion is 
not affected by milny articles which it is often desirable to 
give at the same time, it affords an eligible vehicle for 
these, such as tincture and infusion of gulls, lime-water, 
tattar einetic, and the suits of iron and mercury. It may also 
be given in powder. From its ummatic properties, it is like- 
wise a suitable adjunct totnei*e bitter inrusions, such as those 
of glenrian. In the dyspepsia, attended with constipation, of 
aedonfary people, along with sulphate of iron, aloes, and sul- 
phate of potass. It is a most efticacious medicine. 

CANES VEN A'TIGl, the Hounds, a constellation added 
byi^Ievclius, who called the nearest to the pole Astevion, and 
the other Chara. They are hold in a string by Bootes, and 
are surrounded by Bootes, Coma Berenices, and Ursa Major. 
(See also Cor CARor.i.) 


*6 A!# 

io added 4 more vbii. I^y Carpentfer, « 

B^hMicline tfo <^*der .b^Jluhi. It p mt>»t ttaeftil work 
for ibe bndpji^w^g of nt^meromi t|rif;eiii|pf the dark 
or aiiddlB cemutiei a corrupt and bar- 

ba^opa lahgua^ Bwtop^ All 

the words iters, l^hiqK aiy not fwid, in 

clasaical latiuLy; „,^jd in alphabetical order, with 
their various meaning, i&Cir etymology^ and merenoes to 
the authorities. Tin's work is also usefuf for uniierstandMg 
old chartora, khd othetJ Jegal documents of an early date. 
The labour ahd research required for ilm compilation of 
such a Work can be best appreciated by tbdsb Who have fre- 
quent occasion to consult it. Ducange was one of the editors 
of the ‘Corpus Hmiorim Bysautiuco.’ He die<hJh 168(^, 
Louis XIV. bestowed a pension of 2000 
children. [BYZAKrrmK Hist^rt A prs.] He 
1. 'Historia Byzantina illuKlrbta,* fol., 1080, 
rical description of CohstantihoplO and its monpiMM(i^lth 
biographies and genealogies of several di^ngutilm^W 
lies of that cUy . 2. * Glossarium od Scribtores medim et 
infimao Grmcitutis," Paris, 16BS, 2 vols. in fol., a work that 
i» very necessary for those who aro studying, tlie lower 
Byzantine writers. He left a vast quantity of Ms^eapo- 
cially on historical, archBoological, uud genealogical sub- 
jects, which have been collected in the nalionni or roval 
library at Paris, and of which an account is given in the 
AUmoire historique sur lee MSS. de M. du Cange, Paris, 
1752, Ducange is often quoted by the name of Dm, 
under whicdi he is also registered in many cotalogueiM 
OANIS. [Dog.I js '.-'fl'-V 

CANIS MAJOR, the Greater Dog, a consteUatloii W,hicli 
contains Sirius, the bnghtest star in the heavens, called 
also the Dog Star. To this article wc shall refer all histori- 
cal and mythological in formation connected with this cen- 
stcUation, it being m fact the star, and not the constellation, 
about wbich wc shall have to speak. 

This constellation is directly found by the bright star Si- 
rius, which IS in tho continuation of the line drawn Ihroiigli 
the belt of Orion. The surrounding constellaiionsaro Argo, 
Monoceros, Orion, l.^piis, and CuTuinba NoacUi. At the 
end of January, Sirius U on the meridian at midhighu Tho 
letters in parentheses are not Bayer's tBaily's Flamsi^is^») 


GANG orKEA, a largo wooden collar used as an instru- 
ment of legal punishment by the Chinese. It is a species 
ofwalKlhg pillory, fitting close round the neck of the culprit, 
ahd of such a weight that he can carry it, though with pain 
ibid difBcitlty. The Weight is proportioned to the nature of 
theoffehco; but tho cahg most commonly iti use weiglis 
ftfom 5(J (d 60 pounds. When it is fastened round the neck, 
two Idng slipj of paper are jiastotl over the two parts of the 
tang. whiclvOTcns and shuts like oUr stocks ; on these papers 
the mandarSi puts his seal, so that the parts cannot be 
separated or the rhiiinal relieved without its being per- 
ceived. The crime for which he suffers and the duration of 
his punishment aro then inscribed on the cang in large let- 
tetg, and tho ofitcers of the police parade the criminal 
through tho 1 own, after which lie is left exposed in some much 
ftequdnU; 1 street or square, or at Cnc of the gates of the city. 
As the t;tn^ prevents his making atly use of his hands, he 
tnust he fed by dtliers. A recent writer, who has lived long 
in China, says that thk awkward, galling, torturing w*oodcn 
collar, which is removed neither by night nor b^ day, is 
Sometimes worn for a whole month (77ie Chinese, by John 
Fraheis Davis, Esq,), and, according to older authorities, or 
Jesuit missionaries, it was not unfrequently Worn for 
infbo months togotltcr. The ChinesO consider this sp<^oie8 
bf j^nishment very infamous and degrading. A correct re- 
ftrwhtttion of ttio instrument and the manner in which it 
itpplied are ^veh ib Sir George Stauhtdn’s accouhloftbe 
ChineMqr, ahd in the work of Mr. Davis, The caiig. called 
Tahtakulah, was formerly in use among Uie Turks. 

mjm^ilHARLKS DUFRESNE SEIGNEUR DU, 

yoi borii at in 191 0 . He studied the law. but after 

a time HirtiaeR ^tirely to history and philosophy. 
Blis first wot% #ka ‘Htslblre de TEmpire de Constantinople 
»»us Us Empierkurs Francois/ foL, 1657. But he is better 
* GlossittiUtn ad Seriptores medi® et ihfim® 
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SR. This term 15 applied, perhap not with stript 
proptTity, to a very serioua disease or the foot of the horse. 
The horn haaing been separated from the sensible portion 
of the foot, a fungous substance is produced instead of new 
and healthy horn. The treatment, however, is^xccodingly 
simple, tlvery portion of horn that has begun to detach 
itsejf ^ust be removed. Some Biiperiicial caustic must then 
be ^pliad in sufficient quantity to repress the growth of the 
fungus, and to rouse the exposed surface to healthy action, 
but not to eat into and corrode tho foot. The butyr (pro- 
tochlonde) of antimony is the beet agent for accomplishing 
those imrposes; for, being speedily decomposed by the 
moistiirc of the part, it can only act as a superficial caustic. 
The fungus having been repressed, the Friar’s Balsam may 
succeed a« a mild stimulant to the secretion of good horn. 
No ointment should touch the cankered foot ; but pledgets 
of soft and clean tow should bo placed over tho sore, and 
bound firmly upon it, making as equable a pressure on every 
part of it as cun possibly be effected. Tho foot should be 
dressed at least once in every day, and kept as dry as cir- 
cunastances will allow. 

Inflammation of the internal part of the car of tho dog will 
sometimes produce a fungous ulceration, to which also the 
term ranker has been applied. A dog may lie observed to be 
continually shaking his head, or scratching his ear, or car- 
rying his head on one side. If tho part is examined, some 
degree of redness or enlargement of the irregular projections 
on the inside of the ear will he seeu. This will generally 
yield to n few washings with warm soap and water; but 
should actual ulceration have commenced, a drachm of the 
extract of lead should be added to half a pint of a decoction 
of the heads of white poppies, and tins substituted for tho 
soap and water. The iriflamm^tioti beginning to subside, a 
scruple of alum should be added to this lotion, in order to 
dry up tho Ulcer; but mythipg Stronger than this should 
ev^r DO applied, and even the alum should be cautiously 
added. In proportion as the dog is able to bear it. Purging 
and alterative medicines will l>e useful auxiliaries. 

If the case is obstinate, and the ear begins to be ex- 
tensiveitj^ ulcerated, and the ulcer spreads over the flap of 
ihe 'i^r^ a scion shouwbe inserter! in the poll precisely be- 
twi^n ^ and extending from ear to car. All water- 
doKS '^'m^ liable to dns species of canker. 

variiety of canker belonging to tho flap 
of the M^^^ich t|ie hound and the pointer aro espeoially 
SubjecO 'Tt k either the consequence olf that which has been 
Just daseribedf dr exisii independently of it. A sore appears 
oh tl^i^go of the flap of ea| of a trhe cankeiH>us nature, 

I the very eartilage. The treatment of thm also 
eflectual, The ears, or at least' the distsased 
j oonflned by % qkp of leather or ftrqng oaUoo, 
i^dog can flap ipd beat lus eer» i% ia evident that 
w hevdt This being dontrived, a strong 
t eluth <ir white vitriol {Sulphate of hcftfi 

I be w^U rhbW ofl the sore ^ 

[jl^e ojwttheni shonw flrst be triiefli ' 
tbe oars (rf the dog; 

‘ tarts. Thif disflguree fee aiflieieU 
tiitaf aflew ulcefsw inflahstei- 
ot t^e * ^ 


t?s >r 

fpiSl4ilT >tpi» 

^OAJWA.^MtrmjpW!, S(u)dlM 67,' 58.} , f 

!CAWN-4Bi9 ,(iji Oi»<fVK<St>v«^ic, »bd,in Latia tli# tl» 
same, Cannabis), the gerWi of plants t|jhf yields the sub- 
stance qabed tawipi mtiva, or common hemp, if 

a plant neairiy aluSd bf^nStaUy to the nettle, with whhm H 
even agrees m its getafal appearanoe. It is an annual 
dimoious plant, with erect nearly siitiple stems from tbur to 
six ieet high, and covered With binfSi The leaves are 
eitlier alternate or opposite, digitate^ hnd stalked; the leaf- 
lets are five in number, narrow, lanceolate, sliiKi^pbinM, 
serrated, rough, pale- gi-cen on the under side ; toe upper- 
most leaves have only three leaflets. The Bbete floWers 
grow in little bunches at the axils of the upper leaves ; they 
are pendulous from short stalks, and have a calyx of flve 
^reading, narrow lanceolate sepals containing flve stameniv 
The female flowers, appear in close, leafy cduaters at titis 
axils of the upper leaves, and consist of a roundish cajyx 
Split half-way down into two parts, and containing a simile 
one-celled ovary terminated by a couple of awl-shaped 
Stigmas. , The fruit is a lenticular body, looking like and 
commonly called a seed. 

This is the only species known ; it is said t6 be a native 
of Persia, and is certainly wdd, according to Roxburgh, 
* among tlm bills and mountains north of India, as well as 
common oveiwwhere in the gardens of the notives through- 
out Asia,' It is now universally distributed over the north 
of Europe. Herwbjtus, iv, 74, describes it us growing in 
Scythia, N. of the Hanube, a country which he bad vistmd. 
We must from tins conclude that the plant is really a natlire 
of north and east Kuro|>e- 

It is from its posscssiiqn; a remarkably tough kind of wotxly 
tissue capable of being manufactured into linen andcordags, 
that hemp is best known ; and for its good qualities in this 
respect it is unrivalled among the many species ])08Betang 
similar properties in tho nettle tribe [Uhticack.b]. But it 
also contains a deleterious narcotic secretion of great energy. 
If one remains for any length of time amongst a plantarion 
of young hemp, head-ache and vertigo are often the result; 
in hotter countries these efleots are much more vkflent, a 
kind of intoxication being speedily producodi Oriental 
nations have taken advantage of this to odd tii^her to the 
list of intoxicating drugs, which they conhive to substitute 
for tho forbidden wine of western people. The powdered 
leaves, mixed with some kind of aromatic, are in^sed id 
water, and drunk, when a drowsy ecstatic feeling comes on, 
which is said to be mucli more agreeable than that produced 
by opium, The leaves are also mixed with tobtaco fet 
smoking. The two chapters of Herod, iv. 74, 75, are curioqg^ 
as to its intoxicating cflbcts, &c. The drug 
hemp is called bang, or haschish, or oherhs : pr 

ganga, kinnab, subjah, majah, are other names % This 
seeds of hemp abound in a thick mucilage, ana'kre used 
medicinally for tho preparation of emulsions usefu4>gil is 
obtained from them by pressure. 

CANNAi. [IUnnibai..] 

CA'NNAE. [Mahantack^.] 

CANNES, a town in France, in the department of 
on the coast between Frejus and Antibes ; 24 miles fmi^ 
Frejus, and about 10 from Antibes. Of the houses, some 
are built in a line along the shore, having the space 
separates them from the sea planted and laid Out as aprch 
meuade ; those in the back part of the town afb ctusterefl 
on the toleilibly stoop slope of a hill, whicti is surmoutits^ 
by an antient castle, no longer used as a place of demnee'. 
The only defence of the town consists in a battery, tha gRta 
of w^icb bear upon the sea. Cannes has heitlier harbour 
nor roadstead ; but only a smaU bay or cbye bo staHow that 
the coai»ting vessels that use it are obliged to aimhor at somb 
distance from tho shoro, exposed to the fhll action of the 
swell. Yet with this disadvantage, Cannes is fpr ifs siib a 
populdus and busy towh. Its oominerod is' in the anchoides 
and sai^inios caught by the fishermen of tho town (of 
these flsH 'Ite to^rn's people sell on an average 20 f )0 quipJ^la 
(lOb Ibl. each) pet year),' and in the w ine, jil, orange^ 
leinons, npoduota in the neighbouring distH^ 

paflnei is onb m tlaa placVs of Franco where tho caltur|,A| 
the taflon la mpst^ueobssflil Ropulatiion, in ld$ 2 , 
for the town, pr taM ft>r the whole commune^ ErnHw 
I7fl2) cp^putod tta population at - 

Croptaite>b 0 t^dland which forms the eastern. M ^ 

^ l^a cm wbipb Cannes is situat^ \ 
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Anthropophagi t or men*Mtoni^ In the 


CWyssey of Homer we have the story of PolypTnemtis de- 
vouring human flesh; and in thi Massttgetm 

<h arc said to cat their aged parents. Tlte Padmi of 
India (Herod, iii. 99) were in the habit of kiUing on4 eating 
their j:olations when they fell ill ; a story wdiich some would 
.reject lirkh as little show of reason as others would bclieto 
it. Moiern fw^ts, the truth of which is put beyond all 
• doubt, confirm the statemOnts of Herodotus. Among the 
•lUient TupU of Brazil, when the Paje (chief) doppaired 
of a sick man s recovery* he was by his advice put to death 
and devoured. (Dr. Martius' in London Oeng. Journal, ii. 
lOih) [See also Battas.] Herodotus (iv. 26) also says 
that among the Issedones, when a man s father dios, his 
relations come and help to eat the dead man, whose flesh 
they render more palatable by mijting it w'lth that of some 
.animal. That these facts as to cannibalism, as reported by 
antient writers, are not to be hastily reje<ded, need hardly 
he remarked. 

In the middle ages, it is true, these stories of cannibalism 
wore wonderfully enlarged, and people who had not yet 
embraced Christianity were pt^tty generally sot down as 
anthropophagi. When the l^ombards invaded Italy at the 
end of the sixUi century, it was reported of them that they 
ate human flesii ; and a contury later tho same a«psr«<iOns 
were cast on the Sclavonian tribes. It became the fashion 
to bandy the accusation between enemies; thus, during tho 
Citisttdes, the Saracens said the Christians uie human flesh, 
asAvoll as tlio unclean flesh of swine, while tho Christians 
on their sido maintained that the Saracens ate men, women, 
^^nA^^duldrcn. and wore particularly fond of a sucking 
^hrWian babe torn fresh from the breast of its mother. 
The giants and ogres of our nursery tab's are only the 
Sarace^ of the holy wars scon through tho magnifying 
glasljos of tradition and romance. 

^ much surprise us that in those rude ages men 

iuiojalu fix a rovoltnig practice on their sworn foes, 

but w<i iW^hardly understand wh) the minstrels of the 
cChlistianA should convert their most approved hemes into 


, aanu^als, dnd praise them for tho quantity of infidel flesh 
ihe^djUioured. Vet our Richard I. Is put in this prt'dica- 
^ the author or authors of tho romances of ‘ Richard 

^C<Bur de Lion.’ Acconling to tho poem, the first s}mptom 
of ih<®ling’8 recovery from a dangerous sh kaess at Aero 
was wviol^ longing for pork, and as pork was diflh ult to 
‘wb<(W|^j^y^Mohamnicdnn country, his cook dressed him a 
of which Richard ato w ith gowl appetite, and 
JfoU WinjMtt quite well in conhcqumice. Alter some more 
yepaf^ilrTl i same kind, he is made to say : — 

' King Ricli.n'it nUatl wiiniint, 

'rhrre is no flcsii noiuiss&iit 
T^nin uu ICnglisli muii, 
nuflriiige, vi'ivyr, licron. »in sw.'in, 

^ UuW u« ox, shwp no kwiuu, 

A« Ihc tifr.ifl ol’ .1 Suiw-jnc.’ 

TltA pld travellers abound in stories of cannibalism, which 
ww may almost invariably pronoiinco to be false. Few 
^rsons ’-^ouid how credit that tho Indians and Chinese 
aold human tlosh in the market, or that the Grand Khan 
of Tartary fattened his astronomers and magicians with 
thu. carcases of condemned crimiiittla; but Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, who resided in Chiba and traversed the Indian 
seas in the 1.1th century, in speaking of a people in Sumatra 
(the Battas). and of the llerco inhabitants of the grqup of 
islands culled the Andamans, relates no more than has oeen 
confirmed by modern travelU'rs. 

In the 16th and 17th centurias, the wildest accounts of 
the natives of the newly found lands in America, and of 
j)laces on tho African coast recently brought within tho 
range of European commeioe, were circulated by ignorant 
and behoved by credulous writers. In many of these 
tarn iherti was a small matter of truth at the bottom, which 
w^ Womjerfully magnified by fca» an4 credulity. It was 
ret^rt^l, for example, tlrat tlic Oanbbees pi'oferred sucking 
infants to all otbet* food — that the Peruvians kept midhwsses 
for the purple of breeding children for their tables, and fat- 
^ed, and ate these women when they were past 


m 

repafjtsl 


tbns^^f a ypui 


|Matrmhals* ip X>eptt:ecastcanx’s 
of a Icatigan^o Mistaken for 


hW 


d, ii:^ed, and ate these women when they were past 
M>baHng— ^and* not to mention numerous other in- 
that the AhfijiffaiyUc Booth Africa biposed humkii 


Matiy MrS^^tfiL hdmk that human, fli 
ten under ilm Ikisktire Of necessity: as in 


eaten under |j|^^ Of necessity; as. Aip- 

wrccks, &c., otIU maintain that there Ss, po evidbnoe'of 
any race or people eating human fl^h iSrbifi choice, But 
proof tho most conclusive has been brought against the 
New Zealanders, who devour their cutitivea tayja in war 
in tho most open manner. It is also stated 
rity that even tho Now Zealanders who bad 
by intercourse with Europeans and their 
pean ships resumed their habits of man-eatin^m ,as 
they returned home. That .the horrifj^jjltptieewli ^ ^ on 
the decline in New Boaland is prov captain in tlte 

French navy, who very recently staid months at .Uie 

island. (See Voyage ac la Favoi^ite, de I'mnic ISdO d 1833, 
par M. Laplace.) ^ # 

The Battas cf Sumatra have already teen instanced as 
undoubted eannibalfl, and there are still native tribes in 
Guiana, iti South America, who fatten and eat tlieir pii- 
sonem iLondmi Qeog. Journal, vol. ii. p. 70 ; but compare 
vok ii. p. 240.) . ^ 

We refrain from ofTcring any conjecture ns to 
of cannibnlinin. No explanation that wo have jH 
appears to us satisfactory. 

{History of Sumatra, by William Mnrsdon, F.R.S.,p.300; 
AJemoir of the Life and p^ftlic Snvices of iSir T. Staui/hrd 
Rnjffies, by his Widow, vol, ii„ p. 77; Volume on the New 
Zealande7 e, in the Library of Entn'taining Knowledge,) 

CANNING, GEORGE, was born on the lllh of April, 
1770, in the parish of Maiylcbone, London. His de- 
Kcenton the paternal feide was from an ancient family, his 
ancestors having figured at different periods at Bristol, in 
'Warwickshire, and in Ireland. 

Canning’s father died in 1771, when bis soiTwas only a 
> car old. His mother, who was afterwards twice marned, 
lived to sec her Son occupy a high post in thc" government. 
The means of deffaying Canning s education wiero furnishod 
by his natcrnal uiwlc, a merchant in the city of London ; but 
some slight funds arc said to have proceeded flom a small 
estate in Ireland which fell to him. George Canning was 
first sent to Hyde Abbey scbool, near Winchester* whence 
he w as removed to Eton. He had begun to write EitglisU 
verses when very young, and at Eton, in hrs Sixteenth year, 
ho forrawl the plan of a period ico I work called *The Mrero- 
coftin,’ which was written by himself and three sehoolfet- 
lows. and published at Windsor in weekly numbers from 
November, 1786, to August, 1787. Jn October, 1787, Mr. 
Canning was entered as a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where ho gained some academical honours by his Latin 
poetry, and cultivated that talent for oratory which bo had 
begun to display at Eton, At Oxford Mr.'Canhlng made 
tho acquaintance of Mr. Jenkinson, afterwards Earl of Li- 
verpool, who is supposed to have been of service to him iti' 
the political career on which Mr. Canning entered imme- 
diately after leaving college. H ljjliBle ge vacati(||i||Werh 
chiefly passed in the house of MBsBh erida n a 
lively interosl it\ his fortunes, and ihffoducid h^yHp^, 
Fox,' Lord John Townsend, the Duchess of DgmSWrand 
other leading persons, who were aliflojst cxc^H|^6r the 
Whig party iq politics. It has gencrrify beetil^pid that it 
w’as by the advice of Sheridan that Mr. Ctohiii^ who had 
entered of Lincoln’s Inn, cave up the studf^of this pud 
dcAoted himself to a political career. Prom 
connexion with Sheridan it vfas expected that |HH|g 
adopted that gentleman'a political opinions and 
the opposition ; but Mr. Canning accepted the! 
the Tory party, and was broit|Plt into perlikiiin^^H^ 
Pitt in 1793. One htognmhers of 

without p?et«ndin|g to |e|eftttine tfie pbtpt, 

Itypothesis, to aceonnt mf Mr, Oamtii^^s ;ai he 

might Itav^ seen * the^^enUies iHbW e ii$ ^e hit 

would expeHeflee in liring to the Ailljarciwi., Itii^mhiUon 
under the shadowy hhtnd^ of the Wh^ end 

that superseding ififliienee of htf^h tind^bnneiSoibe 
had oontiiitited to tacit flseh ^ Bur^ Jfhsddtti 
outof thetahiti^* 
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thst session and the session of 1 795 Mr. 
Cannitiji ipetW^^hently, and at times was left by Mr. 
Pitt to bear th^'^bi^mt of a formidable debato. At this time 
the , temporary suspension of the Habeas 
fledared himscll against parliamentary reform. 
Ir. (banning became under secretary of state, 
^ iWral election in that year he was retuino4 for 
of Wendover* Bucks. For t\yo years 
bh Ij^Bbeily confined to^o duties of his office* 
In 179$ he e^SHBWvmself in favour of Mr. Wilberforce's 
motion pSr the fmolition of the slave-trade, and in a speech 
whle^broi^ced a very considerable effect in the house, ho 
repli^TO 'Mr. Tierney's motion for recommending George 
III. to maKo peace with the French republic, thtn, in the 
full career of conquest and spoliation. In the autumn of 
11797 Mr. Canning, In conjunction with Mr. John Hookham 
Frerv.Mr.' Jonkinson, Mr. George Ellis, Lord Clare, Lord 
MoramMon (How Marquis of Wellesley), and one or two 
otbAi^^ul H^d political fViends, started a paper styled 
* J tmobin , * the object of uhich was to attack the 

jourmutH and other writers of the day who advocated or 
were supposed to advocate the doctrines of the French revo- 
lution. 

Mr. Gifford Mi’as appointed editor of this weekly paper, 
but Mr. Canning wrote the prospectus, and from its com- 
mencement, in November, 1797, to its close in 1 798, he con- 
tributed largely to it. St)mo of the best of the poetry, bur- 
lesques, and jeux d eit/irit were from bis pen. {Poetry of 
the AnH-J^ctcob^riy 1 vol. 8vo.) 

When thjS subject of the Irish union was brought before 
parliament Mr. Canning yejieatedly spoke at great length 
ntid \jidi much effect in support of that measure. In 1799 
he was appointed one of tho commissioners fyr managing 
the affairs of India ; and in 1.800 ho married Joanna, the 
youngest daughter of general John Scott, of Balcomie, un 
officer who hail acquired great wealth. This union made 
Mr. Conning perfectly independent of place, for lm> wife’s 
fprtune exceeded 100,000/. On tho dissolution of Mr. PiU’s 
eabinet in 1801, Mr, Canning retired with the rest, and ior 
several successive sessions his declamation, wu, and keen- 
ness of irony, lent a formidable strength lo the optKisitioii 
arrayed against the Addington administration. On Mr. 
PiU’s return to office, in 1804, Mr. Canning wa.s named 
treasurer of the navy. 

In 1805 he defended Lord Melville, the cx First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who was occuseU by Mr, 'Whitbread an<l 
Others of having made an unfair use of public money. Cim- 
ning^s defence of bis friend wus eloquent and skilful, but it 
Mr. Pitt died in January, I BOG : in Fednuarv there 
wasja complote change of mmUterj*. and Mr. Canning was 
Ibv Mr. Slieridan os Treasurer of tho Navy, In 
T. Gc^oKlt again accepted office, and was 
tary of Stato lor Foreign Affairs, in the new 
ny the of Portland. Of all tho depart- 
piont, this was probably the one be was best 
ii disjMjlteheit w^e lucid, raanl]^ and spirited, 
ja stale -papers are models of that kind of 
composition. OllSihe 21 st of September, 1 809, Mr. Canning 
fduel witU his coHoague Lord Castlereagh. Tho 
‘|ly arose out of the Walchorcn expedition, and 
^simmtibn of the Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Lwdl as of Lord CasBereagh. Mr. Canning 
in favour of Catholic emancipation, and on 
^ April, Idia, he elmipently supported Mr. 
jpaoved that the Catholp claims sliould be re- 
fertcA^a of the wliole house. Again, on the 

2l2nd Mr. fanning moved that the Housa 

question into consideration early 

in the ihq resolution was carried a 

^ tirtagh low 
wdl see how largely 
otring to the ulHfrlng 
pimkoftii and slOqu^ M Mr* Cwmingk who unhapfdy 



die#n>b|n^ Jt eouM Jii eennkd/ and left 

honour to% ite *d0st Vib 

Parliament Wing disi^l^ed 18 lS||ltr. Cannfi^ Was 

elected for LiverpdbU w hich also retUrifSn hiiA In I $14, in 
1$18, and again In October, 1814^ he was sent 

AmbaswidQf to the Fringe Eegeut of l^rtugal, an appoint^ 
iqent which was afterwards tlxe enbject of sevime animadver- 
sion in parliament. In the autumn of 1 81^, he became 
President of the Board of ConttoU During session of 
1819 he agam expressed his decided hostility to^^liamen- 
tary reform. In June, 1820, When the oonduOt bf Queen 
Caroline, the wife of George IV., was brought belbre par- 
Hament, Mr. Canning rather than bear any part In Ibe 
proceedings resigned his office, and went to make a tour on 
the Continent. During the^ssion of 1821 he again sup- 
ported the Catholic id aims with his usual warmth; and in 
the session of 1822 ho again opposed parliamenta^ refbvm. 
In the course of the latter year he was named Governor- 
General of India, and having made all bis arrangement? 
for leaving England, bo w;is at Liverpool to take leave of 
his friends and constituents, when Lord Cobtlcreogli (then 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and at tho head of forcigi' 
affairs) committed suicide on the 12th of August, 1822. 
On the 1 6th of September following, Mr. Canning, who had 
been enl routed to give up his much more profitable Indian 
place, was again appointed Secretary of State for Foi'cign 
Affbirs. Declining to interfere in tho troublod state of 
Spain, where ‘ the spirit of unlinutod monarchy, and the 
spirit of unlimited democracy' were iii fieiic^c collision, Mr* 
Canning turned his attention to the new woild, and came 
to tho resolution to send out consuls to the principal stUbs 
of Spanish South America. This was a preliminary to the 
recognition of tlie independence of those new govcrilmeU|y 
which, though totally unsettled, wore de/aoto free of SjM^nV* 
Early in 1825 he formally- notified to Europe thor ihti" 
British government would appoint diplomatic agents to 
Columbia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres; and concla^^Jre^- 
lies of commerc e with those States on the ha>is d' re- 
cognition of their independence. In DeCGiEM^®8’2$!, 
carr)ing the sense of the House almost 
along with him, ho announced the intention ^nPRefnment 
to prevent Spain, who had lost her constitution, from intfcr-’ 
fering with Portugal whose comtitution still lingcrw|LD«J' 
between life nnd death ; but he protested at tho lime 
that the British troops w^ere to go to Lisbon, ‘not tc^rule, 
not to diciutci, not to prescribe constitutions,’ hut simply' 
to dofeiid and preserve the national inclopendcitCl'^lf wi 
ally,' W 

On the 18th of February, 1827, the Earl 
premier, bet‘orning incupacUated, on tho followj 
April Mr. Canning w^ns appointed his succ( “ 
sooner w^ns this appointment announced, tlmf 
Chancellor (Eldon), the Duke ©f Wellington, 

the Earl of Westmoreland, Viscount Mehille,/. , 

Mr. (now Sir Robert) Peel, with various rnemWs^f the 
household, resigned in a manner whU li ahow'cd decided hos- 
tility to the new premier. George IV. w ished to form a minis- 
try precdsL'ly on tho principles of that of J-oitl Liverpool, but 
these numerous resignations made the scheme impossible, 
and Mr. Canning commenced (or possibly only concluded) 
a negotiation with the Whigs, w hich ended in tlio adruisskin 
of several of tiiat party to office, and lu the promised support 
of others, at the head of whom were Mr. Brougham, Mf* 
Tierney,, and Sir Francis Biirdett. The opposition lo the 
new premier in the House of Commons was of a most for- 
raidaWe and irritating character; but though he was labour- 
ing under anxiety and sickness, his rhetoncal powers and 
his sparkling wit never failed him. It was in these speeches 
that ho repeated his 'deter ruination to oppose parliamentary 
reform, and declared himself hostile lo the repeal of the ' 
Test and Corporation Acts. ’"On the Test Act, however, he * 
hid never before fhlly delivered an opinion to the Ho^ ; 
and hii opposition to its repeal, or the agitating that qpPSs^ 
lion may be eaid by those, who in other lusp^ts ap- 
prove of Mr. Canbii#^s lnoUticai career, to have ariwn out 
of a fear of and prejudicing the CathoUd 

questidh. Conc^niJ’^' however to Mr. Canning his 
share of merit fbir "hik exertions in favour of Catholic 
oipatibit, we eahhot kdmit that he had those 
Views of sockl reterm, nor thosc^wers and acqaireh|«^ 
vfkm enthie him to be «mtide»i statesman, Wt- 
iCamninS spoke in parli^pcnent for the last time on the Mtb 
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London, Thw W4i|^e last of Caniyng'a public acta ... _ _ 

one oftho first poeosis he wrote in the enthusiaam of youth, oially in 
was a lament on ‘The Slavery of Greece/ About the baWe rcj^h 
middle of July, Mr. Canning retired fbr change ef air to the » 

Duke of Devonshire's Villa at Chi*»wick, where he died on 
the $th of August, 1827. 

CANNON, The manufacture of cannon, is very simple* 

They are not hast hollow, forJt is found that, if so cast, they 
will not bo equally strong ip every part, on account of the 
irregulatjity in the cooling or the metal. They are there- 
fore cast solid, and thus the outside cools first, willi the 
grain close and sound; while the centre cools last, and the 
porous or spongy parts consequently are all found in the 
centre. , 

The cannon is Ihelh put into a lathe with the breech to- 
wards the mandril, and the centre of the mouth-end restmg 
on the back-centre of the lathe; the outsido of (he muazle 
IB then turned sufficiently to rest in a boring-collar, i. e., a 
circular bole in a sup^xirt that U subsecpientiv placed in the 
lathe. After turning the muzzle, the back centre is re- 
moved, and the boring-collar is pushed against the muzzle 
and supports it ; a long drill is now put to the centre of the 
mouth, the other end of the drill being either supported by 
the back- centre and driven forward by the screw, or the 
drill is su^ort^d on a rack, and advanced hy a pinion and 
weight. The lathe being put in motion, the cMinon re- 
voh es, and the drill bores it to the required size. 

^omo experiments have lately been made to enlarge the 
canbre of cannon without enlarging their external dimen- 
sions and some 18 pounders ha\e been bored to carry 
3-f lb. ball ; but in this case it is intended only to throw the 
ball a short dihtance. 

A method of loading guns at the breech has been pro- 
Mr. Tucker the gun is horod completely 
througfif the breech, and a perpendicular hole is bored at a 
short from the breech ; into this hole a strong 

plug is fitted hy grinding, the plug having a hole 
through ijfttW the same size us the boro of the gun— the 
arraiigoment iii fact is just like a common wutc*r-cc>ck. 

When’ the holes coincide, the cartridge is thrubt tlirough 
the Breech, and the plug being turned half round, the gun 
is charged. A practical objection to loading cannon, or 
even fowling-picoes at the lu'eech is, that however well the 
joints be made they do not long continuo tight, the 
powder iiieviiably finding its way through. 
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Boused %;ISaiht^auL(6aVyi. 1^), ' Anda^J 
according (canon) ^ ^e&ie be 

tnercyi and U|Hme Israel ’9£.-God^ 

The ruU hfcW^ken of was tBrChristtan jnhpt 
Of kw of the Cliristia^ church ; and as tiiese rttks becanee 
explained or amplified in subsequent timea % pct'sbns 
deemed of authority in the eburclt* as by pppe||mjp:iot)B, 
councils, whether general or particulai:; t%84^Bp^les 
or explications of the antiont and fundamen|^^H^ep|^e 
Christian church were designated by the qr 

canons. Of these there is u great inultitud]^^W|P tb«y 
speak of the canons of the Council of Nj^, thj|plnon^ of 
the Council of Trent, meaning the decisidj|pi>thof# rxiuncila 
on points of doctrine or discipline submitiOa to them. The 
Apostolical canons are c^anoiis which ore suppos^l to hove 
been agreed upon at a very early period ^n ihi^ hiBHry of 
the church. By some learned pers^)ns they have been re^ 
ferred even to the times of the Apostles, whence this name. 

The collected body of those canons fornis what is called 
The Canon Lav.\ which in other words is l^e law of the 
church, that body of injunctions regulating men*s private 
discipline, and their social relations, whicn origi|)atah|^ot 
in the conferences and wills of civil authorities ot^ pP^ia- 
nients, but in the delilwrations of oedesinstical cdufts or 
ecclesiastical assemblies, the members of wliiidi were eccle- 
siastics, and the precedents on which they acted the decrees 
of similar assemblies, or of other persons possesKing eccle- 
siastical authority, or finally, of the most hacred authority OT 
all, that of the Apostles aud of the Founder of the Christian 
church. lj{e may here make a slight deviation from our 
subject to point out the distinction between the canon law 
and the cjvil law\ The former is already explained. The 
civil law IS the political and municipal law 0(^10 Roman 
empire. When wo hear a person upoken of is: doctor of 
laws, what is meant is, that ho is^ doctor of both ei^ and 
canon law; but the term in Great Britain is now liub^ore 
than a mere honorary distinction. 

('anon is aUo used for the rule of persons who arc de- 
voted to a life strictly religious; persons who live according 
to (religious) rule, such as praying at certain hQU|B, and for 
a corluin length of lime, keeping theiiiselvos Tom mar- 
riage, eating particular kinds of meat, periodical fasilngB, 
TJANNSTADT, a bailiwick m the Wiirtemberg circle of ; and the like. It is applied to the book in which the rule^ 


the NeOkaf; with an urea of about 3i square miles, and 
22, 2(^ inhabitants ; one town and five villages and hamlets. 

It is trn^rsed by the Neckar, and contains several mineral 
springs and#>atlis, and many Homan antiquities. Tbe 
cnief produglions are wine of excellent quality, madder, 
maize, *nd tob-o.vjo; it manufactures yarni# and cottons; 
and rears cattle. 

The town of Cannsladt is on the Ncckar, nearly in the 
centre of % kingdom, and in the bosom of a fertile and 
beaiiliru* country. It contains about 390 houses, and about 
4050 in: wiOitantB. Independently of its trade, for it is the staple 
town k>i Uie traffic in the Neckar, and has manufactures of 
wooUons, cottons, tobacco, &c., there are 37 mineral springs 
in the neighbourhood and a regular establishment of baths, 
wittt grounds laid out for visiteVs, The Seelberg, an ad- 
joining hill, 640 feet in height, contains fossil remains of 
the mammoth utid rhinoceros, and tooth and hones of un- 
known animals. Vases, coins, and other Roman aiitiqnities 
have of late v ears been found near Cannstadt. The two 
roval Boats, tSellevue and Hoseubtem, are in its vicinity* 

W N. Itbt., 90 13' E. long. 

CANON (Kaviliv), a rule. The several senses in which 
this word is used are all derivatives from its first or original 
4ei4|| ; 4nd this sense it appears to have acquired, as itself was the species of caq^ tliat afV;! 
a defi^live from oanna^ (we use the Larin figtn, though hi churches, or in othor'^wreho# 
fact both mnm and cumn arc Greek terms . transplanted 
into the Latin language,) which signifiea a reed or eeme ; 
ftuoh a plant at produced straight, round* smooth and oven 
alioota, adapted to the purpose of a ru/e ; or as we say, a 
rgfer, used in drawing straight linos. The word cannon is 


was written, and which was read over to such professed 
persons from time to time ; and since in such a book it was 
not unusual to enter also tbe names of persona who had 
been henefaefors to the community, which were 

recited from lime to time with honour, and they' hold 
and reputed to be holy persons or saints (sancti) ; the 
of such names formed what is meant by canonization, 
though m laicr times, when it was found that saints mul- 
tiplied too fast, when every spall pligious community^, 
added any benefactor to their li|^he term became confined 
to such persons as had j^eir enrolled in the great 

imaginory volume of which the hc^^f thp chuj ‘ 
sole guardian. It waa also appli^tp person 
under a rule; as the Auguatinialt canons, ' 
adopted the rule of Saint Augustine, And I 
tinction is to be observed of regular and 

The regular canons were persons who were 

own monasteries, where they practised tlieir rnle ; the se- 
cular cwions Were persons living, indeed a religions Ufe, or 
one according to some prescribed Christian forn 
but who nevertheless mixed more or less wil 
and particularly as discharging the various 
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Southwell in Nottiii^hfinsbire, which were itll churchcB of 

V4ry aotiopt ioundptliljip the cjni$p8 (^.Clpi^ianky tkruugh- 
out an extensive djistriot* Hiie^re they liv^ a kind of mo- 
nastic life unrler tJm <yf a Mshq^; but 

„ ^ _ issuing Torth fttun time to time to hifejttdu<k W 

Aumo with <?««ow,and ia,»pph©d to the ipstrument of war Ohrtsiktt truth kto, d^triiQta iqtiq p'kkfiFty * riot 
‘ ilb^don account of it^||bewblance to a rule*; The word penetrated, <j(r to if^ruot the pet^ns received irito 

is u»ca in motbeiriatiojs aq^^in music ; imA ake^to thp to fipr thm the Vidtoito mdihancea 
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n^rC’, the council of tlie bishop for th# administration Cfthe 
' t hie diocese. 

is fortned canonical, which occurs in many 
rms, as canonical hours, canonical sins, 
fshmsht, canonical Utters, canonical obe- 
konical scriptures. These terras require no 
Except it be to add that the canonical scrip- 
f WPlly received books of the Old and New 

Canon, in music {Kavdiv, a rule), a composition, gene- 
raily ™at, gomeiimes in two, but commonly in more parts, 
in wiifth. with the exceptions that will be mentioned, pre- 
cisely the same melody, or subject, is given to every part. 
This melody is sung by each* after the louder, either on the 
unison, or the octave, or on the fourth and octave, &c., below, 
the y^ces soVerally following or answering each other at 
the exph^lion of one or more bars. According to many 
Ge3|Sn and trench writers the canon is perpetual fus^ne. 
butyls' do fitsition is liable to great objection: indeed! the 
term jfugue is itself by no means satisfactory. [Fuguk.] 

To compose a canon on the unison, or octave, requires 
less labour than genius, and, with very few exceptions, is 
the only composition of the kind that produces a constantly 
agreeable offect. A canon is said to be written three-in- 
one (or four'in-onc. &c.) on the utiison, when the pai*tj» 
follow on the same degree of the scale. Cherllbini’H ‘ Per- 
fida Cloii,* anti Dr, Hayes’s *Come follow mo to the green- 
wood ti‘ee ' arc admirable examples of this sorb. The re- 
nowned * IJffifi nobis, Domino,’ of Birde is an unrivalled spe- 
.1 . ^ and octave 

on his 
-in^ne, on 

the fifth, octa\c», and twelfth below, is enliUed to the en- 
comiums tluit have been bestowed on it. 

A canon in many parts may have two or even more me- 
lodiesv. 1||bus a canon four-in-two is for four voices, two 
aingirig one melody, two another, both subjects blending. 
But the canon takes numerous bliaties, though it would* be 
a WASie of room and time to describe one-tenth of them. 
The Ca7ion by Augmeniatioii is that in which the notes of 
the answers arc double and quadruple in length those of 
the subject. Dr. Cooke's " Aiuon * (regularly sung after 
qobU ' at the Ctitch-Cluld is an ingenfous example of 
alecks. The Canon by Diminution is exactly the re- 
wio of that by augmentation. T)ie canon Recte et Retro 
bag bqt one peculiarity, and pretends to only one merit, 
namely, that it may be sung eiiner ftirwards or backwards — 
it is worthy to sUng ^tho^ who suffer from excess of 
leisure, or have no muslAjPsari bi^fecl the necessity of doing 


iiowiicn noois, i-'cmiiuo, oi joirue is uu unrivuin 

cirneq ofthe canon thrqp-in-ono, on the fourth and 
belq|fe and Dr. Blowk 'Gloria Patri* (engraved 
mdiiKiment in Westminster Abbey), a canon four-in^ 
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> cannot forbear expressing a regrot 
^ talent should havo -passed days 
^thical drudgbry of generating such 
pring if all canons, except those in the uni- 
/In achools, qs exercises for youth, they may he 
^ That 0fexi ther^ if much importance should bo 
atlaoh^'io thbm, the imagination of the student will be in 
danger of b^ilij^ chilled, .his tosto wilk be liable to be- 
lepraved. To redtioo art to such rule as caboh im- 
*‘'^jpp6sterous, fbr it is impossible to name a single 
of th^ kind that might pot have been improved 
if jth^ la?8 laid down fbr its formation* Canons 
wtpit acrestios and bouts-HmSs are in poetry, 
^.oW disdains such labujjdous triffine in literature ; 

ftbah {ndve as influential in the sister- 

(tnymaWM^ Ihis wqid, which sigpi^ a 
xixW, hkit jf jerkily to mtean a set of sqaihd- 
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Ipo^ ,with me sar 
epistles and bulhgaf th . 
law is said m bo coev’al with 
tianity under the apostles and their immediate successors* 
who are supposed to 'have framed certain rules or I'onons 
for the government of the church, Tlieso are railed the 
apostolical canons; and though the fact of their being the 
work of the apostles docs not admit of proof, there is no 
doubt that they belong to a very early period of ecolesiaslical 
history. 

These rules were subscquenlly enlarged and expjiained by 
general councils of the church. The canons of the four 
councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and CUalcedon 
(which were held at different times in the fourth and fillh 
centuries), received the sanction nf the secular power by a 
law of the Emperor Justinian. (Novel, 131, cap. 1.) The 
chapter referred to, after confirming the decrees of the four 
councils, adds, *wo receive the doctrines of the afoi’csaid 
holy synods (r e. councils) as the divine Scrqitures, and their 
canons we observe as laws.* Collections of tbeftC canons 
were made at an early pcri(Ml. The most remarkable of theso 
collections, and that which seems to have lieen most geiic- 
rally received, is the Codex Caiioiium which was compiled 
by Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman monk, a.d. y20. This body 
uf constitutions, together with the capitularies of Chuiie- 
magne and tbo decrees of tlie popes from &ricius (a.d. 
3t>8) to Anastasias IV, (a.d. 115d), formed 'me priiicip;tl 
part of tho canon law until the twelfth century. The power 
of tho popes was then rapidly advancing lo tbo liefeht 
whicli It afterwards attained, and their jurisdiction b(img 
constantly extended by new encroach menu, rcipiiiod a uni- 
form system of law for the regulation of ihoir decisious. 

This necessity excited tho active zi^l of tho monkish 
lawyers. After-^some minor compilations had nppearoth a 
Collection of tho decrees made by the popes and 
was begun by Ivo, bisiiop of Chartres, a.d. 1114," per- 
fected by Gratiiin, a Benedictine monk, in ll$(l, 

who first reduced these ecclesiastical con8titut|aT!i into mo- 
thod. Tho work of Gratian is in threo hooks;w^anged and 
digested into titles and chapters in imitation of the Pandects 
of Justinian, and is entitled ‘Concordia discordantimn Cn- 
nonum,’ but is commonly known by the name of ‘ Ij!i«i:etura 
CiratiaiiL* It comprises a senes of canons and other ecede^ 
siasttcal constitn lions from the time of Canstautine the 
Great, at the beginning of the fourth, to that of Al^x- 
amler III., at the end of the twelfth century. The De- 
cretals, which were rescripts or letters of the popesdn An- 
swer to queftlions of ecclesiastical matters sabipitted to 
them by jinvalo fx^rsons, and which liad the>*authfiruv of 
laws, were first published a.d, 1234, in five hoofei, b^ ftai- 
mond do Renafort, cbuplain to Pope Groggy IX. ^ This 
\vork, which consitits almost enfirely of rcsciIppU issued by 
the later pot>e8, especially Alexander III., Innofcnt HI., 
Honorius III., and Gregory IX. himself, forma the most 
essential part of the canon law, tbo Decretuni of Gratian 
being comparatively obsolete. These decr^fll^ comprise 
all the subjects which wore in that age within the cog- 
nizance of the ecclesiastical courts,^ as the lives and con- 
vocation of the clergy, matrimony and divorces, inquisition 
of criminal matters, purgation, penance, excommunication, 
and tho like. To these five books of Gregory, Bc|||face 
VIII. added a sixth (a.d, 1298), called * Bextus DocretemUm,* 
or the ‘ Sext,’ which is itself divided into five books, and 
forms a supplement to the first five books; of which it follows 
ihiT arrangement. The Sext consists of decisions promul- 
gated after the ^pontificate of Gregory IX. The Cletncn- 
tinea, or Const itulioitfc of Clement V., were published by liim 
in the council Of Vienna (a.d. 1308), and were fdllowcd 
(A.D. 1317) by tnoee of hfis successor, John XXII., called 
Exti^vagautes Johannis. To these have since been added 
some decreet^ of later pones, arranged in five books a(|ai’ Siie 
maimer or the Seat* aDd called Extravagantos Communes, 
All these together^ viz^ Gratian’s Decree, the Decretals of 
Grej^ofy 1X.> t|iie Sexi, the Clementines, and the Extrava- 
ganU of Johja and his successors, form what it 

eall^ the Oerj^uS^ Jiitia Canonici. or body of canon law* 
BeMd^ thesef the institutes of tho canon law were oompdod 
by cm Jbhti Laui^liot^ by order of Paul 1V„ in 
eefliurysr^tit it apH|p*fr^ the authors 
that wbife flivs^dblicly aeknow?-'-^ -*'' by the j 
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And in 1.661 was pubjished a collection M the 4ecreta^lf^^ 

S jBferent councils, whmU to be foObd 
lO Corpus Juris Canogjt^^lVbut tUi»^;}UiewisO hu nei*^ 
eeired tlio sanction # tf^'HolySee. ^ 

The introduction Of tiiis ntf^code yito the Kurof^on 
commonwealth jsta^ rise to a'llew class of practitioners, 
commentators, and judges, almost as numerous as those 
who had devoted tliemselves to the study and exposition of 
tile civil law, from which, as from an analogous system of 
jurisprudence, they looked for aid in all cases of dilHculty 
and doubt. In fact, the two systems of law, though to a 
Wtain extj^l rivals, became so far mutually entwined, that 
the tribunals of the one were accustomed, wherever their 
own oracles were silent, to citlopt the rules of decision that 
prevailed in those of the other. 

The main object of iho canon law was to establish, by 
means of tlio hjgUlative nuthoiity of the pope, the siipro* 
macy of ecclesiastical authority over the temporal power, 
or at least to assesl^ the total iudei>endence of the clergy 
upon the laity. The positions, that the laws of laymen 
cannot bind the church to its prciudico, that the constitu- 
tions of princes in relation to ecclesiastical matters are of 
DO authority, that subjects owe no allegiance to an excom- 
municated lord, arc among the most prominent doctrines of 
Gratian’s Decrotum and the decretals. We have shown 
in a former article [IIenbfice, vol. iv, p. 218] that the cu- 
croachraenls of the church upon temporal nghls and autho- 
rities were never encouraged in England. The doctrinei: of 
assive obedience and non-resistance, so slavishly inculcated 
y the dcci’ctals, were not Hkcly to be relished by the rude 
and fierce barons who composed the parliaments of Ilemy 
III. and Edward I. Accordingly we find that this s}>tem 
of jurisprudence never obtained a firm or extensive fooling 
in this country : and our most eminent lawyers, in all pe- 
riods of our history, have shown great unwillingness to 
defer to it^ authority. It is well observed by Blackslonc 
(Cow. i. p. 80) that *all the strength that either the papal 
or imperial laws have obtained in this realm is only because 
VQ been admitted and received by immemorial usage 
and CU|t^ in some particular caMj.>> and some particular 
courts; aTO tlien they form a branch of the non 

scriptetf or:eustoinary laws; or else, because they are in 
some other cases introduced by consent of parliament, and 
then they owe their validity to the /coca' scnpta>, or statute 
law.’ There was indeed a kiml of national canon law, com- 
posed of legafinc and jmjvinrtal constitutions, adapted to the 
exigeucres of the EngU.sh Church, Of these the former 
w^ere ecblcsiaiRical laws enacted in nutioual synods held 
undm* tb#(^ardinals Otho and Olhobon, logutes from Pope 
Gregory IX. and Clement IV. in the reign of Henry III. 
The provincial constitutions were the decrees of provuicml 
synods held under divers archbishops of Canterbury, from 
Stephen Laiigton, in the reign of Henry HI., to Henry 
Chichele, in the reign of Henry V., and adopted also by 
the province ^ York lu the rei.en of Henry VI. (Hlack- 
stone, Com. fi p. 83 Bunfs Eccl. Jaiw, preface,) 

With respect to these canons it was, at the time of the 
Reformation, provided by stat. 25 Henry VIII., c. 19 (after- 
wards repealed by 1 Philip and Mary, c. 8, but revived by 
1 Eliz. 0 . 1), that they should be reviewed by the king and 
certain conv.rnsuoners to bo appointed under the act, but 
that, I Jl 1 1 review should bo made, all canons, constitu- 

tions, ordinances, and aynodals provincial, being then already 
made and not repugnant to the law of the land or the king's 
prefegatite, should still be used and executed. No such 
review took place in Hon ryV time ; but the project for the 
reformation of the canons was revived under Edward VI., 
and a new code of ecclesiastical law was drawn up undbr a 
commission appointed by the crown under the stat. 3 and 4 
Edward VI. c. 11, and rt^ceived the name of Ueformatio 
L^gujn Ecclcbiusticarum. The confimiatiou of this was pre- 
vented by the premature death of tlio king, and although 
Ihd project for a review of the old canons was renewed in 
the of Efeabeth, it was speedily dropped, and has 

not 8idt€ 

The refill of this that so much of the English canons 
made previotisly to the stat, of Henry VIII. us are not re- 
pugnant to the comp'on or statiitodaw, is still in force in 
this country. It has howerer been decided by the Court of 
King's Benoh that tho canons of the convocation of Canter- 
bury, in 1G03 (which, thpugh confirmed by the king, never 
tetjeived the , sanction Sf p^omentl do not (except to far 
ja» they are declaratory of tW antie^ canon law) bind the 


There England, in^hteh Jthe 

canon law is uhder ceriaih' iri^striotione used^ , L The courts 
of the archbiahiips apd bishops and their derivative 
usually called |n our law^ C)ourt8 Christian, 

HaniiatiSt or ||||blesiastjcal courts^ 2. The 
two universiti^ In tire first of these, the receplunfc of 
the canon law is grounded entirely upon custom; but the 
custom in the case of the universities derives additionaP 
support from the acts ol^arllament which confirnMh|k^atv 
ters of those bodies. They are all subject 
tcndcnco and control of the courts of 
assume the exclusive right of expounding wPjPMj p es 
lating to the ecclesiastical courts, and will prohibit frem 
going beyond the prescribed limits of tlieii; re6p|ffirv0 Juris- 
dictions ; and from all of them an appcai4|es tolSe kltig in 
the last resort. 

Before the Reformation, degrees were as frequent in the 
canon law as in tho civil law. Many persons liecame gra- 
duates in both, ovjurin utriusque doctores; and thU degpeo 
is still common in foreign um\ersilics. But Henry VlII., 
m the twtiuty-se\enth year of his reign, issued u mandate to 
the university of Camliri<lge, to the effect that no lectures on 
canon law .should bo rend, and no degrees wlmtoyer in that 
I faculty conferred in the iiiii\cr8ity for the futui^*^ : if 

! probable that Oxford received a similar prohipitK^ aWut 
‘ the same time, degrees in canon law have ever bectf ^ 
discontinued ui England. 

Before we coiudude this article, it may be as well to ob- 
serve that the Decree of Gratia n and the Decretals arc 
usually cited not according to book and tdlc, but by refer- 
ence to the first word of the canon, which renders it ncccs* 
sary for the modern reader to coiiMilt tlie ulphabeiical list of 
the canons, in order to find out the book, title, and chapter, 
under which the canon he wishes to consult is to be 
found. ' ' 

CANO'PUS or CANO'BUS (^vw/Soc), a city^f Egypt, 
on the coast near tho outlet of tholi&slern or (.Janopic brancli 
of Uio Nile. It was 120 stadia from Alexandra by land, 
with which it was connected by a canal. In the time of 
Strabo (p. 801) it contained a great temple of Serapis. 

CANOPUS is also the name of an Egyptian jar of a big- 
bclliod form, with a cover or top representing human 
head or that of s(ane animal. These \essels ai*© generally 
m;^de of baked earth, sometimes of alabaster, and even of 
green basalt. Some have hieroglyphics on them, and are 
painted and glazed. Bodies of sacred niiiniaU are some- 
time's found in these Nesstds. Canopus is the Greek form 
of the name of an Egyptian deity ; but whether the deity 
was the satne as Cnuph or Cneph, as some assert, we can- 
not tell. Earthen jars of this form seem to have been used 
for keepinLr water cool, as they slill ore in Egypt. 

CANtVPUS, a star of the first niagniiude, in the rudder 
of ibe constellation Argo. In Ptolemy it is KuvtajSoc (cambush 
in Pliny canopus. It does not become visible to any part 
of the earth higher in latitude than the southern part of the 
Mediterranean. 

Hyginus, the author of a book of^asip about Uie atara* 
and Martianuv Cupolla, a poet (^Wd by Gr0tiui% havb 
stated that CunopUvS was a star in the constellation 
which they say was the Nile, and tho star wa^ 4\\^ 
island of that name. Sir John Hill, a modCT|rby|thiusJ' 
author of just such another work, has stated that *spnie old 
astronomers’ have placed Cauopus as ahovo, described ; and 
Dr. Hi^n, who should not have made an authority of Sir 
John Hin. has copied his words, and repeated Mistake 
in his Mathematical Dictionary, It 
worth while to correct it # * 

CANOPY, the covering over a niche 
architecture. These canopies afikird an 
display of considerable taste and ingenuity; tlmy dro ua^tly 
elaborately curved. Being intend^ not merely as. a cover- 
ixjl toTrotect the stotfues under them fltom the weatiher, but 
as a mark of distinction also, they were used like k bah 
dachin. The \woui Pothio ediftee#* ia Englatid present 
numerous exans^s of panopies* and tliey pccur freouently 
on the tombs of pur and prinpes, pkced horuBentaliy* 
and therefore in auoh a situarion s* clearly cliowa that ttej 
|s\atiu^aciuLI7sst«A»..,p,ti7« ' ' ' 
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n mark of bpn<^l^4ttd 

fiOf doV0#im|u^ ' ' ' ^ 
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in the teVri ■ 

Ttofiitber of Canovit^^Rke|pi 
arohltect of eomo merit, so 
bean mifratOd' from Ins very birtkin 
bfliitee so i^inguished. At ft^Ha , „ 

Sy bis ftither 1^ Venice, and baWK| obtained the 
hoticb"^f Otovaniii Faliero, a senator, he was through his 
redotniOendattort jnceivcd into the studio of ono Bernatdr, 
surnamod T^orretti ; and alterwards, on Torretli's death* 
his nephew, Giovanni Ferrari. Two baskets 
of Mf^V^^owors carved in marble tbr Faliero are still 
shoif^ nl^^^ice as the earliest finished protluclions of 
CanoiflHp!^. About this time he commenced his first 
wprk Jl^mai^ination. a group of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
whi^h hbj^ai^detol at his native village, during the timo 
that %e tised tii^alk to Venfee to attend the academy. 
Having now acquired somo reputation, and being rocotn- 
mended by his first kind protector Fnliero, he was employed 
on sonae other works, chieily busts ; and he also modelled 
his group of Dtedalnk and Icarus — a work which may be 
said to have laid the foundation of his fiiture fame. In the 
year 177J> the Cav. Zuliaiui was Sent ambassador from 
Venioo. to Rome, and the senator Faliero, anxious to ad- 
vance the studies of the young sculptor, gave him a recom- 
mondatiOn to that functionary. In October of that year ho 
arrived at Rome, aecompan»c<l by Fontana, a Flemish painter. 
Ilis group of Dsodalus and Icarus was sent to him, and 
the account of the iinpreshum which it made is intercst- 
ing. Zuliano was ono of tho most distinguished patrons and 
adniirora of tho fine arts, and his palace was the rendez- 
\ous of all tho best artists, critics, ami literati of the day. 
Tho work of Canova being well placed in one of the salotms, 
a large party of connoisseurs, consisting of Cades, Volpato, 
Datlpni, Gavin Hamilton (a painter), the Ahbatc Puccini, 
and others, were mvitod to dinner, and after tlio repu.'»t they 
wcio conducted into the room where were iho artist and his 
group. Tl^ quuUties of ^ which they were now called upon 
to judge, viz., simplirity^xpression, and unaffected truth 
to natuiH3, vver# so difl'orent from that which was the mode, 
and to which they had been accustomed, nnd which some of 
the party no doubt thought excellent, that for some time 
there was a profound silence. Gavin Hamilton at length 
relieved the youthful .sculptor from his embarrassment, pro- 
nounciMl the highest encomiums upfm his work, and gave 
him at tho same time kind and valuable advice and encou- 
ragement. This liberality was not thrown away upon the 
amjablo heart of Canova, who, through his long career of 
auccess^ always acknowledged with gratitude the important 
Bprvice thus rendered him by Mr. Hamilton. Canu\a re- 
turned to Venice, but soon after established himself in 
Homo, having obtained a peiihion from his government of 300 
ducats a year for three years. His first work after Ins set- 
tletnent there wa.s a group of Theseus and the Minotaur ; 
an extraordinary product.on for the time, and sUowinjj; a 
feeling for the purer principles of art, both in composition 
and the atylo of the naked, totally distinct from the wretched 
maniXt^r that characterised the performances of his contem- 
pomrieft^ Aud of those had for some years preceded him. 
Hie WjMted eoperlurf^ talent required out little aid 
from tjll«#Hb6ttoe of hhi noble protectors to procure him some 

selected to execute tho 
dtinganclli (Pope Clement XIV.) for the 
church ‘bf tho SB. Apostoli, in Home. This noble work 
of art was exhibited in 1787, uiid established at once 
Ganova's claim to the highest rank in his profcssioi^Thero 
ia interestitig letter extant from MilSia, the 

his day, as CJeognara calls him, to the Conte 
ni)1n ^jOT P&&n the first exhibition of this monument. It 
unbounded admiration of the 
that it may lead to. tho ' risorgimento*-*— the 
of real art I Before this was completed Ca- 
nada hod camtnenceYl his model of Rezzonico's (Cleme^ 
Xlll.y vnontttmmt. This work is in St. Peter's, an<f is® 
splendid e®>rt of genips, and of i*kiU in execution. The an^ 
of death and^tho two ifchs at the base of this cbi^iition 
cannothe too A story is told in Rome of 

Cailo^'apoMang'OlkiindnkVd and cmvl, and in this dis^ 

gnieo imxii^ wdtli to hear the criticisms that 

srom made when the icoi^t ivae ftrat exposed to public tiew. 



^ed, ahd 
fHi# efupid an4 

rcos fif6m the rock* 

, ^ , , Statues of Hymphs, 

Endymion, Sco, feoL, are ^ wejl khown^ if not in the Ori- 
ginals at least by engravings, to require description hero. 
In portrait Canova was considered loss successful ; though 
none who have seen his Popes GanganelH, Rczzonico, and 
Braschi, will deny his power even ih that^ branch of his art. 
It is fair to judge by tho best works, arid the highest autho- 
rities have pronounced the head of the lust Pope, 

Pius VI., to be a masterpiece of the art. For ifid union of 
portrait with ideal Clhat is, elevated) form, we would instance 
the statues of Napoleon, and of Lctixiii, mother of Napoleon, 
From among the great number of monumental groups exe^ 
cured by Canova b(?5ide» those of the popes already men- 
tioned, that of Maritu Christina, in the church of Santa Maria 
do* Fmri at Vienna, is characterized by^impliciiy of compo- 
sition, expression, and exquisite finish,*^ 

- Canova travelled when young over part of Germany, and 
was twice in Paris. At his last visit, when sent there by the 
Homan government to supci inlond the removal of the works 
of art which bad been taken to Paris by the French, and 
which the Allies had decided should bo restored to Italy, ho 
proceeded to England, chiefly fur the purpose of seeing (ho 
Elgin marbles, of which he always spf)ke in terms of the 
highest admiration, saying that the sight of such exquisite 
works was sufllcieiit to repay him for his journey from Rome. 
His reception in England gave him the greatest satisfaction, 
and he took every opportunity of expressing feelings of ad- 
miration and graiitudc towards this country. On his return 
to Romo ho ret;eived a patent of nobility, and was created 
Marquis of Ischia. As remarkable for his unnroteitdmg 
modesty as for his talent, Canova never a.ssumea his high 
title, though ho was of course addressed by it, but m tbe lost 
culled bimstdf and left his cards as Antonio Canota. 

In the hitter of his life Canova was busily occupied 
in modelling decorations, such ns a group of a Deppaifiun 
and some hassi nlievi fiir a church which he had bvdlt in 
his native place ; and it was at V^onice, where he staying 
to he near this object of his interest, that he died in October, 
1S22, after an illness of a very few days. 

Canova was rather below the common stature, and latterly 
.stooped as he walked. His fealuios were strongly markeil, 
but of fine form ; his nose aquiline, and his eyes deeply set 
and full of expression. Hie general character of his coun- 
tenance was extremely pleasing and preposseasingi^v smile 
asually playing about his lips, indicative of thtf |t(ji;^-natui‘e 
and kindness of disposition for which he was eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Of most amiable and conciliating manners towards his 
brother-artists and competitors for fame, he was also the 
liberal supporter and encouruger of students of rising taleht. 
He gave ponaions to several whoso means were insufficient 
without such assistance, and established ouK^’of his own 
purse a handsome premium for sculpture in the academy of 
St. Luke, at Rome, of which ho was ‘ Principe,’ or libipetual 
president. 

In execution, and tho wliole treatment of his tnarblo, Ca- 
nova was imrri ailed ; but those who are comuetoht to judge 
sculpture by the pure principles of Greek dft (or, in other 
worus, of nature, selected and exhibited in its finest and moat 
approved forms), will perhaps discover in many of lua ^vorks 
some affectation, both in the attitudes and expression, a 
littleness in some of the details, which acc not in accAinlance 
with the simplicity and breadth of style of the best productions 
of tlm antients. Admitting this to be the case (partieulaily 
in eome of hia latter performances), and that the criticism is 
therefore just, still lus works evince so great a progvess in 
art, and in many respects approach so much more nearly 
than those that had for a long period preceded Uiem. to the 
excellence of antient sculpture, that Canova must he con- 
fessed to be one of tho great regenerators of the art; and 
his name, to which we may fairly add that 6f our country 
man Floxman, os tho restorer of a pure style of design, will 
ever be hold iri honour by those who wish to see sculpture 
practised upon time principles. 

For further partic^ars of Canova’s life and work*, fee 
ebietly CleOgriam, Storiad^Ufi l^culium, tom. iii, ^ and Mia- 
^irlni, i^t.a ^ ta>ioi'a» 8yo. ^ \ 

CAT^TABRIii k people of antient Spain, who 
thA AetuHorii^ln regiqn tiepv- called Las 
iSintaiiite, To the bordered on the Aut'rigoffea 
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fivfe Viiwluli, or To thi^i :tb« 

to have extetid ^yond t^^tn6i»tifi0nti ^into\ 
of the preietii^l of Paleiieia**wbOr^ 

^reJ on the 

iftimer:) Thoy a braw, secluded, half ^Id raoo, 
who Idn^ resisted th^ Romans, and were only flnaRy sub- 
together with the Asturiani, by Ahgustuii, B.C.. 85. 
ViivbHed again, after «omc years, but were defeated 
iMlSbA’iieiiWy ext<^inated by Agrippa b.c. 19. In the division 
^ & Spain made by that emperor the CaUtabrl were included 
S^the Tftjjleohensis province. They gtive their name to the 
Ocb^hus Cantubricus, now Gulf of Biscay. 

" CANTACUZE'NUS. JOANNES, emperor of Con- 
atantinnple. [Byzanttnk Historians.] 

CANTAL, a department of * Franco, the most southern of 
the two into which the former yirovinco of Auvergne has 
been divided. It is of a very iri*egulRr form, having its 
greatest dimensioli^r length from N.E. (near Massiac) to 
8.W. (near Maurs) sixty-seven miles; and its greatest 
breadth at right angles to the above about fifty-six miles. 
The surface comprehended in it is, according to M. Balbi, 
e'qual to 2090 square miles, l>eing rather larger than the 
English county of Norfolk. It is bounded on the N- by the 
departfhent of Puv de Dome, on the N.W. by that of Cor- 
rdze, on the S.W. by that of hot, on the S. by that of 
Aveyron, on the S.E. by that of Taiz^fc, and on the E. by 
that of Haute Loire (tipper Loire). Aurillao, the chief 
town, is 270 miles nearly due S. from Paris in a straight 
line; or .132 by the road through Orleans, Limoges, and 
Tulle. The population in 1832 was 258,594, or nearly 124 
to a square mile. 

Cantiil is one of the most mountainous departments in 
Pr^co. The mountain from which the department takes 
its name, Le Cantal, is near the centre of the department, 
and app^cbes in figure to a depressed irregular cone. In 
common Vith most of the other mountains of Auvergne it 
Is pf volcanic origin : and the lava, probably in consequence 
superior ljuidity to that ejected from Mont Dor, has 
spread td^a considerable extent without accvutmlating into 
such eficllfioiis masses as those which distinguish the neigh- 
bourhood of the latter. The valleys which furrow the sides 
^ of iwC Cantal arc loss numerous, or at least narrower than 
those of Mont Dor : they stretch out on every side like rays 
from the central heights into the surrounding country ; they 
are generally deep, and bounded by steep and rooky walls, 
and ^hibit on each side corresponding sections of the 
volCkiSiS beds through which their excavation has been 
effected, add' towards their termination cut into the base of 
the priii^ive rocks by which the beds of lava are supported. 
The elevation of Le Plomb do Cantal, the summit of the 
mountain, above the level of th«» sea, is 6090 or fi094 feet. 
Several streams rise on the slope of this central mountain 
mass: the Sautoirc, the Rue. the Mans, and several others, 
rise pn the northern side, but flow N.W. into the Dordogne ; 
the same river also rwioives the streams of the Maione, the 
Cdre.-ij^ind others, rt hich rise on the western slope : tlic 
streams which rise on the S. side flow into the Trueyre, 
while the Abgnon which rises on the eastern side flows into 
the Allier. The Celle rises in the south-western part of 
the departTotj^^and flows into the Lot; and Iho Trueyre 
which riscf» jii the adjoining department of Loz^ire, and falls 
Into the Dit. waters the S E. part, receiving in its course 
, many tributaries. The B6s, a tributary of the Trueyre, 
skirts part of the south eastern boundary of the department ; 
the Dordogne, ii part of the noflli western. The road from 
Paris to Narbonne, Perpignan, and the E. of Spain, crosses 
the eastern side of the department, running 
Flour: this is a rnutfi roijnh (government road) of wS^rst 
, claM; a rout^ royah of the tbinl class crotvses the western 
^ side of the department through Mauria^ and Aurillac ; 
another road or the same class inins from Aurillac through 
Mtirat to 8t, Flour ; and two othei's run fVom Aurillao, one 
K.Wf to AlHintat (Oondzo), the oilier S.W. to Figeac, 
VillelHinohe* wnd Toulouse, ' 

Foribe fe&logy of tliis mountain mass, we reibr to the 
SLTtlole At»VKitoN«, geology of. 

The agricultural and man ufhetu ring industry of the de- 

S wtwienfc ia thfla dcsciibed in the last edition of Malt© 
run's GSflgrapMff UhivMeit^. ‘In the elevated valleys, 
on the most lofly ereats, and ex'en to the summit of the 
Ptomb do CahtaL. the mpBt important mountain of tins 
of which it oecupM the oetUral point, the pasture 
imd mmoWB aid cewered with oat# ; theh^ e^xtahalire p«^ 


ige hffbirds tidumhmeftt ev<jp to those of bdlj^hbouif 
irtlNwjfirtmeTitB. The oxen fattehe^ 

sent tb o|^ranal|y|t^ atl sent 

_ dklns, 
whi^h constitute between 

and tWt of Aveytonvw ieStto Muhau, wheM, thdy are nfindo 
into pardbment ; the horses, Btnall in size; but strong, are 
used for the light cavalry. It is ill tho burtmti huU sci^^cd 
among the pa^ro lands, that the milk of thel^ki il4il|hJ,e 
into butter an^ntb cheese of three dilTefent qualiHes: Tbh 
farmer grows rye and buck-wheat, the chief articles 6f hia 
food ; flax, which in fineness rivals that of Flanders ; hemp, 
which is W’oven into coarse cloth, uBed in our sold 

to the Spaniards; potatoes; fruit-trees of va|leUj^i|[ids, 
especially chestnut-trees, the fruit of which ii n^l^sed 
for food ; and lastly, some vines which yield ^fljM||H|phng 
wine. The manufactory of kettles, and vamWJ^inary 
utensils in copper, and the manufacture of lace < 
make up nearly the whole industry of th|t; depattoe*|^r no 
mines are worked, with tho exception of some coal-pits ; but 
a great number of the inhabitants every year travel ihto 
other parts of France, into Spain, and even into Holland, 
to follow their trade as braziers. In the southern part gf 
the department on the right bank of the Ranee, iho 1500 
inhabitants of Maurs (populotion more exactly 1668 for the 
town, 2892 for the whole commune), raise many hogs, and 
carry on a large trade in haras.* 

This dopartinont is divided into four arrondissemonts * 
Aurillac on the S. and S.W, (population 95,264) ; Mauriao 
on the N.W. (population 63.001); Murat on the N.E. 
(population 35,364) ; and St. Flour on the E. and S.E. 
(population 64,943). Two towns only am of suHicient im- 
portance to require notice in a separate article ; Aurillac, 
the capital, on tho .Tourdanne, a feeder of tho G^rc (popu- 
lation 8704 for tho town, and 9766 for the commune); and 
St. Flour, an episcopal city on the Lende, a feeder of the 
Trueyre (population 5813 for the town. 6464 for the whole 
commune). [AirRii.LAc ; Flour, St.] Of tho others we 
fihall give some account here. 

Maunac, tho chief place of one of the arrondfeiemonts, is 
on the side of a basaltic hill wljjik rises between the ri^er8 
Auze or Ouzc and the Dordogim; One etMco, buiH a low 
years since, serves at once the purpose of th?^town-haU, and 
of the office of the sulvprefeot. Mauriac ha» a public walk, 
commaneling an extensive view, and the environs of tho 
town arc in several pints di-.tinguished for their picturesque 
scenery. The elevated situation of this town couses tho 
atmosphere to be very cold. The inhabitants amount to 
2395 tor the town, or 3530 for the whole commune. They 
carry on trade in cattle and horses. 

Murats also tho chief place of an arrondissement, is on 
the bank of the river Alagnon near its souiw* uud on the 
road between Aurillac ami St. Flour. The inhabitants are 
engaged in manufactures ; the men in that of coariu» 
woolloFi cloth, the women in that of luce. The population 
amounts to 2563 for the town, ahd 2941 for the whole com- 
mune : they c,irry on a trade in cheese. 

Vtc. cn Cuilad^z, near Aurillac, is on the bank of the 
C^,re. It has a population of about 2590 : the fbmales aro 
remarkable for their blooming complexion and graceful 
carriage. There are some mineral j^aters in this town, 
which are well frequented ; they in tempera- 
ture, and diuretic in their operation: !• .jf ; 

Cfmudes Aigwis, near tne TrUeyii©* was tp thb 

Romans under the name of Calentes baths 

there are called by Sidonius Apolliuaria, inf the 

baths of Baim near Naples, Calentes Jiedte* Tift ordinary 
this mwn is about 2000 ; but in the bathing 
seasbrrw is doubled. The waters rise to the te|g|jgtt!^re ol 
8(1^ of Reaumur, or 212*^ of Fahrenheit, accordi 
given in Malte Brun s Gtogrujihin Vniveraelh 
mg to the more moderate statement in the ' 
thev vary fiom 20® to 65® of, Rlaumur, or 
of Fahrenheit. The gators are of a tieil!) 

They ore made to am^wer ail the domeaho purp^ 

t tter; and being dUtiibhted by lindergrbuud ohann^li, 
yye to warm the ipartmente oo the gmutitl^ooir of .the 
houses in winter. S(mtk ligvo U 10*4^ this ^>1^^ , 

Cariof, near AnriUae^^felnarkklde for the ruins of an 
old castle oO ^ lorest of h besaltfe rook; ^rnsrly the, prin- 
cipal fbt^ess of AbretgQe. The fKipidation is 

hbout ^ 

^ gad iaar«l> is 


iil? 


.irtur. 
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wnttUr, mA ^ fho *uri?(>im4^ 

wacint^)^ cto,: ifiiieh. tJw T5n««t eat^lp in 
miM ^ 1110 

n«Mi ifeind ^^vi'eTSfa^e#^^ fewr ^ 

e 0 «ar««d U|l«t»^ m rntdi^PdliA fHBt Ptt(!tuii!, (]^pu- 

^d to.wa i^34. or wSwe nmv Man- 

ii|ik 9 ; 9 nd 0om5 leather k tanned at near Mnrat. 

Thedepartsoent of Cental aende three members to the 
‘Oilinheirn4£>eputie«u It conatitutea the Wahoprio of $t 
Ftorif, anow unde* the jurUdiotion of the Uour Poyale of 
Ri^; It u in the nineteenth military division, of which 
XfyoQ^ie the capital, 

CA^tt’i^'TA, in music (from cantarfi, It* to singh ori- 
a short lyric drama, consisting of recitative, 
airs^l^to> and occasionally choruses, the subject of which 
|e« sacred, but more commonly of the erotic 
invention of the cantata is generally ascribed to 
>Carissimi, pontifical Maestro di Cappella, about 
Subsequently it assumed a more contracted 
fi;>rm/ and was written for a single voice- Of the latter 
kind tlie roost celebrated arc those of Alessandro ftcarlatii, 
liandel, Porpora, Marcello, Pergolesi, See. Purcell’s ‘ Mad 
Bess ' and * Fi’oro rosie Bowers ' are cantatas that far ex- 
ceed in depth of feeling and richness of harmony any that 
cither preceded or followed them. Dr. Pepusch's ‘ Alcxi«.’ 
a lighter composition, is a justly-admired cantafa; and P. 
Arne’s ♦ Cyroon and Iphigenia,' for simplicity and sweoiueaa 
of nieioih, w entitled to our notice. 

CANTEEN* a small wooden vessel capable of containing 
three pints, which is carried by each soMicr on the inarch 
on foreign service or in the field. The use of them has 
been. some time genorul in the British urmy;,tliey are 
usually made of oak and painted blue. They are slung 
over the shoulder by a leather strap, and have the number 
or apocUation of the battalion and reeiinent, and the num- 
ber or letter of the company to which they belong painted 
o;ni one end. 

Another kind of canteen is a square box fitted up with 
cpnipartments, in wdiicU oflicers on foreign service pack a 
variety of articles, such as spirit-bottles, tea and sugar 
canisters, plktes, duiho«,i||ftiycfl, forks, glasses, and other 
requisites for table. 

A canteen is also a place in barracks whore a licensed 
sutler is allowed to sell provisions, liquors, coffee, Stc. to 
non-com missioned oflicers and privates, and the quarter- 
master of the regiment is responsible that no irregularity 
occurs ; the sal© of wine, boor, or spirits is not allowed 
except at the canteen, and the quantity sold at one timo is 
regulated by the commanding officer. 

CANTEMIR, DEMETRIUS, was born in ir.73 of a 
family originally from Eittle Tartary. llis father was go- 
vernor of Mi/hlavia, and Demetrius obtained of the Porte 
the same office in 1710. But differences arose between 
him and the grnroi vizier, in consequence of wliich Cantemir 
entered into negotiations with Peter the (xrcal, and revolted 
against the Porte, After Peter's retreat lu 1711 he was 
obliged to quit Moldavia and to accompany the Russian 
(W'my. Peter gave him iu compensation lands in the 
Ukraine^ end created him a prince of the Russian empire. 
Cantemir died on his estate in the Ukraine in 1723. He 
left several works : ’ Hiatory of iho Origin and of the Decay 
of, that Oilman Bmphf,,' written originally in Latin, and 
tf unslated' Wh into Fiflloh and English ; ‘ On the State of 
Mol^ySa^«|ilL a map df the country ; * History of Moldavia, 
AptfehtomilSiodern/ in the Moldavian language; * Intro- 
ductidlOot^; Music of the Turks;’ ‘ System of the Mo- 
hainm^an Religioit,* written in the Russian language, and 
dedicati^ to Peter the Great. Cantemir was aomgrinted 
; Ite was also member of the 

ofdiR|l|mnis son Antioehuft was Russian ambwador at 
he died young in 1744. Ho wrote several 
; his * Satires wore translated into 
Gnasco; 

4 dity of Kent, and the metropolitan 
nee ^a$,3^hind« stands on the river StoiUr, on the high 
itAd Ijsndm to Dover, in 61® 17' N^ 16' K/ 
from Geriiiliniidi obamatory. On the W. it joins , 
hundred the N. the jurisdietion of Forai- 

wieW and ^ hundred of Br^ennd 

Betiimnv U£: the ^roan occupation ii wahofv 

ooMMMto hhpncte^ etddoni ftt)in the Eomati iiei-^ 
As te Eteiet hndLympne, their two ^rinc^ hav4fts.j 




shnm, 


ip Dnxoyempm, signiMpg p , 

k . 1W proboWy giv^to it froijp tjie circuit- 

ilmado inihiing the 

raplity, tSpamns# Gaer-CanL pj tlie 

city of Kent; v^e b^ue CSmftham. and<;:antv..,^ 

There is he hi4oHo«4 evidence to shqw wjrat was Hij 
tion under the< Britons oy Rbroane. hnt tj^ere is no den 
that it was a place of iih|h)rtance ; Ibr gt ^e Wgidnihg ^ 
the Saxon Heptarchy it was consWered thfi^cluef eity 
kingdom of Kent, and was the king's reSleno^. jC^hier- 
bury is pleasantly situated between hilU nmderate 
hei^t, the air is salubrious, and tho neif^hbquwk 
fertile. The city extends about half a mile fronj fc'lp W-r 
and somewhat more from N. to 3.; the circuit Js about 0 
mile and three quarters, and there arc four suburbs at the, ^ 
four cardinal points. Many Homan coins, and Homan 
Celtic remains, liavs been discovered in the city and neigh^ 
bourhood. _ 

Canterbury, in early times, suffered repeated ravages, and 
partioularly from the Dunes in 1011, when a great part of it 
was reduced to ashes. It has likewise frequently suffered 
by fire, tho most calamitous instances of which were in tb© 
reigns of Henry 11, and Henry VIII. ; but it always recovered 
from these disasters, owing to its rank as the metropolitan 
city ; and the constant resort of pilgrims tended in no small 
‘ogreo to eurioh it. At Canterbury was founded the first 
cgular Christian establishment of Augustine, who, in the 
ear 597, baptized Ethelbert, king of Kent, and 19,090 
taxons in the nver Swale, Augustine was the first arvdi- 
ashop, and died here in the year 604. His body was fifst 
uried in the monastery of St, Augustine, and afterward^ 
n 1991, was removed into the cathedral. Among the a^t 
elehrated of the archbishops are Thomas h Becket^who 
ras murdered before the altar ^ four of tho attendants 6f 
Cing Henry II. in 1 171, and Thomas Cramner. wlio was 
unit at Oxford in tho reign of Queen Mary. Hke cat he- 
ral, one of the most noble buildings in England, is of \ery 
ntient date ; indeed, it disputes priority of origin (a ma^r 
Inch it would l>e difficult to settle) with tho church o&St. 
dartin, near Canterbury, which is generally admijgefl U> be 
le oldest Christian church in EnglunA Augustine is sup- 
used to have commenced his cathedral on the site af« a 
huroh which was built, during the Roman dominiqig m 
Iritain, for the use of the Christian soldiers, The varloua 
■arts of this cathedral having been built in different 
.8 architectural character is of course various ; but 
tanding this, all the parts are so disposed a& to 'tlhpdube 
pleasing effect. The «0tith Hide is most strongly marked 
ty this diversity of stylo. The eastern end, callei^JJecke^fa 
>own, from having been finished during hia tonur%of the 
ccbbiahopric, is circular ; and tho northern bears acme re- 
•emblancc to the southern. The south porch is a handsp|p« 
mbattled structure, with a roof of stone. The great tovyar 
considered to be one of the most chaste and beautifid ^ 
mens of the pointed style of arohitecrure' in IbiiglaSd. 
here are many windows of painted glass, of whieh,^ great'' 
©stem is the most remarkable, The stone screefiT behinii 
10 choir, and that behind the altar.lutely erected, are much 
dmired. The cathedral contains many rnonumeuls of regat 
md other personages. The choir is ono of most spactoiia 
in the kingdom, being nearly 200 feet in^l^glh, from thei 
est door to the aUar« and thirty- eight iu breadth between 
tie two side doors. The extreme length of the whole 
milding, from east to west, is 5 1 4 feet, and the extretie 
readth seventy-one feet. The height of the great tower H 
i36 feet The cathedral has of late years undergone, and is 
4jmdergoing, great repairs and judicious restoration, at 
blT^pense of the dean and chapter. One of the two 
owersat the west end is now (1836) in course of being re- 
uiltwith stone firpm Caen La Normandy, of which the whole ^ 
E<!athedral is constructed, except^ those pillars which are of 
"^urbeck stone. The present estahlishment consists of a 
©an, twelve prebendariee, six pieachers, sybminor canons, 
.nd the usual ofificArs. The grammar sffiool, which is 
ithin the pr^incts* atid is supported by the chapter, is 
mlled tho KijOg^s Bchool, having been re- modelled by 
Heurjr VIXI- soho^ was originally IbundeA by 

Theodore# archbishop ©f Canterbury, wlu) dieHl, ^out 
Among otknti^ buildings may bffg, 

walla said to hav^ been built ' 

whioh is on fee R W. aids of 
?Aom Asl^Mid. There rmaiwa 

m a (bnrere# witi 

% 




iced'^lf 
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of which tho boatidtj n\^y istill Lo irac<?(h like tlxoi^p of 
iho cii&Uesi at Dovor^ RcK^hciitcr, and the White Tower in 
London : the huildij^^^ irnich in liio same fityle With 

tho^ jUht meijitioaed, may ho about the same o^e. The 
tMins ,ot the jjaloeo, which mus onpjnn^ily built by Arch- 
bi»)iop,]^nf^’auo, are adjonun;^^ Ihe borough of Staplcp/ito, r 
the I'ity* Tiie lums of St, Au^ustme^i Monastt>r\ » 
either as havin|,C boon built by oi dodicaled tobirii, 

are irt eastern ^ubuibs: this nblx'N and its piccirnts 
tK^ciiJ*ied Sixteen aen‘? of pronri<l, which wore inclosed bv a 
wall* The tine patc^wai of St, Aupiustine, which formed the 
ehic'f entrance, vuis in a diKipidatcd stale, hul ha-, been le- 
pu^rH w.ithin iljesi- h'v; \e:iift bi jiubhc subKei ,pi i.-n Tl«'' 
ihlunm>’ Tassape, b^ Mck‘(.m‘\ ‘L-ine, on ibe N s:da of the 
Street is toward*, the c athedral, ('antoihury eoulains 
fourteen paiash ahurrlieh, and M'\eial di‘*‘.entin^ ehajiL-ls 
1 lie eharitaldo iii> lilnt.ions, loi {'ducalini, f»>i iIk' iiiam 
tennnee atid lelu l ojt tin' a^ed und inbriu, and mliei pm- 
puses, are numerous. ^J’he nty and county ]ic;spii:il, a \ .iln 
able and Wadl-eondnc-ted eslalihNliiiR'nt, ••ointdonai \n 
the )ear and was eii'elotl and is now sn]'|»nrlc'd b\ 

vokuitau contnlmiions d’he undercaoft of the e.uheds.d 
pivon to the \Vjlloons i»\ Quet'n b’h/.abf tb ni lyos; \cb<* 
introduf'cd the art (<!’ siik-w ea\ ni^, w hn h was ;i(lirw:u<h, 
pni'^ecuted to a vein consnh'r ibU* cMent 'i'lns maiiul.ielnie 
IS now extmd b’.uiterliin y city has bni}.^ ht'cn iMle.l tui its 
brawn, an aitudeof licOicac v, whicdi is sc nl to a)i paii'.cd 
tlie kiULniom i lie tiade in woul is iviv-c. tan tie ehe* 
trade is lu eoi ri and hnj)^ , foi IIjlm nlnvc.h. not whe, < cM. . 
nifiele the S' j1 of the iiei'.dii'onrliofjd e p.u leiiKnly t.i'oiii- 
ahle. d'nc*rt' arc’ many mtiU on the hank, c.f tic Sjour, 
ijiome of winch ibt a eunit deal of hustm ss, bVcspnoit ;n- 
lempts base hi'cn made to veiidri the Sion; iia\ fjom 
the soito the city toi '•Inpsof liti l<.ns binthtn, Imt the 
probable sinalliii'S'. of iCNcnne Inis al^a’. s puwembd tlie 
undi'idakintr A laiUxav, eonsti iietcsl within the be.i iiNe 
or six years, fiOm Wliit^t.iblc to ( antei'bniy, is ui lull woil , 
niwl tins n-tidenMl vcMw csiii-^demlije bundit to th“ trade* "i 
the town, d'lic' r;inia!’'e ol I'oais and hcM\\ po <fl , has bee n 
reduct'd om* halt. Ol thc' piililu* hmhbnjv thi* '^mbili'ill. 
the fruit and \cociaiile maiho. ilu* m w csmi and hep c‘\- 
ohrvng'e, the butter ami fish muLets, liu* al 

ITiusieuin. and the .'SMmd'ly lo.a'is. c.ie the cl.a f At llic 
S K* Corner of a field, c-lose to tlo- eitv w.iil, is a Itr.n- .nii- 
lieuii nioiiii(i, OI ('ii I nl.’n tnll lnt)u‘\e,u J 7 )0 "Mr, A id- i- 
rnau James Simmoi.-l ,, i , w it^ 

for mjiny iiof/i'i)\ cmenis, t'i-;r.< iie<» tins jh.aa* c if\ 

iinid ; the .side*, n[ tiie Inil 'Ih-ic' also <*ut mn tine 

walks, so tis to adniii an (Ms; a-,.'!'!!! to IK s'tinnul, and 
were contw ded with .i lin.u c Immed ujmu th it 

wilhni i)if‘ ^^a'!. ('Xtendnie m Icmjtli upwaids ot one \:ous 
addillnnal waik-* were al-o i ladc' m tlic lieid in wlisii n ;s 
situate, called tlie Pai). .l.nn or Donjon ilcld, a id c. dou’ok 
row of Imu-sw.is jilaiited on llw* ddes cd' tile jnimij>d walk 
1 he puhjic-sjMntc d cMien^ , ui dj),, indivicbial ' *niimc-nj(' 
raied by a pili.ii .. .icrd . n U\(‘ **1111111111 ol tlie n ' 'ind S.-uo 
springs i>t )ni> 'I'd waters v. c ro ncr ldcntall^ bjs(,\oiCMl n 
ir>‘>;{oit pn niMC's now uscal as nursc-iy eiiiund, .md iin\t 
b'om 1 b It to tlie prc'scnt boon liiehly estecou'.il toj 

tUcu nil Liid pjo]«ertie^. One is piiteU < hal\!>oale, and 
tho of- > ntaius a t'*>! tson d sulplmi in romhmalum wiih 
^he ‘.I ' During the M‘V(-rL.st reasons lltc^sic waters i;; \ et 
free/* 

r.K' edy of Cantc rimry was m am-iont turn*? part of Uio 
r e, ai demesnes, and wim under the* goveninjent of an otlUcr 
appoiiiuni bv the crowni, .Ay led the prefect, ]>oitiee\c, or 
piovost, win had all the civd authoiUy, and act*.oar<ted 
yearly to tin king tor tic i ral profits arisuig frorti the 
city. Jo ill.- last yc-'u* cd' King ,1 olm iw'o hadilVs atepcar tc 
litiie bociTi ajip'r, Tiled loi tlic'se ]nirposes, and to have conti- 
lUied till tlie iHth ot Heiirv ill., whcii the citizens were 
empowtwed !o ehooM- baildls foi tlieuisehos* This cons! i- 
tutiou of the icmamed imtil the tdfith m' Henry VI„ 

when 0 ehartot of tnit!n-r llurpes und piivi’c'L'’c.s was 
granted, and that form ,\ imimcinal government esiU’ 
blishetl which existed unif' ihc operation of tlie Municipal 
It^cform Act, Uy jiic ciiaiici o; Henry, and a sub,sci|uenl 
parirm the ^lsrof Ins reign, the governing bod) consisted 
Bnii) s twelve ahlermen, twenty -four eornnion 

on the most^ 1 sheriff, town chirk* and other subordinaUsoffi- 
arter was confimied and enlarge d by Edward 
groupe, of winch ed the bounda f the junsdiction, and 
rina meadom^ am . into a county by the name of the county oj^ 


the city of Canterbury. Tliere wore frubeequerit chavtori}, 
by llenn^ VH., Henry VlII., James I.* cWrl^s ll„ tln^ 
Geoi’ge III. The ei4y was divided into six wards, named 
front each one of tUy 'six priucijial gates, each being 
j>resi(led over by twx^!lfi1dennen. The sty lo of tho corpomte 
body IS that of the mayor and commonall^^^of iho^ city of 
(kuittilmiy. Under the new act it has .six'uldcrmpn und 
eighte(*u conncdlois. Quarlei sessions arc held by the 
iix'order; and cuiutid ofituiccs lue lemovcd t^) the uj^siascs at 
Maidsioiie. 7dic oitv liUs sent two nn-mbeis to jjarliament 
since the ‘J lrd of Edwaid I, 7'hc present parliamentary 
boii.ubh <.'iuprises, in addilieii to tiio city and its precincts, 
vImi ' . c ilitsl Ou- boron I'll of l.ojigport, and parts of some 
oliit r pati-iiie',, Jdie mimln'i* of acres within th<> ciiy juris- 
(ii'l • 1 . e V7S.0, rather moie iluni 1-170 liuve been, added 
to 1h( j ail anienfaiy Ir imigh The division ofAhenty, 
ui.cb’i tie* authoMly of ihe Muitunpid Act, is into three 
w'fU‘fLs oidy , We-igcle, Dain* .bihn, an-l Noitli (kite. *;Cun’ 
teilmiy h..s the advacl.igc* ol a regular post, good markets, 
and exMluni! nm-., d'hcie are twci hanking houses in high 
uedit 'J’hi' l eieliboui h(M'd jihoiinds in gentlemen's .seats. 

Idom the >ituati'tn .if L’antcrbui \ oii the nimieloud from 
I ‘>ie!<»n to the Cctitinc nt the tr.dhc js laige, csmslaut, and 
jnnhtabn^ d'ln- di->t.UH*o fn.m laiiidon by the road is 5d 
unlc*'^, fioin Sandwicii bi, A'laii Ashfoid i 1, front Dover 10, 
and fioin Koii. Anne and Deal 17, 'bile nuukets uve* daily 
ii*r ]n''R jsaiiis of .d] knuK- hot the pinicipiil one, whicli is 
l"i (ciUic cinn, hf'ps, airi sc'eds, i-. luddeii im Satinday* and 
is tcl! fjci* foi (oin, A noirket Ibi l:ii *1 n*k i*. hehl evciy 
alUnnib d’lu s'l ly witlt .A'-hl-nd. 7’he annual fau\ which 
lOinuiciRt'. j-n tile 11th of (tccfoer, an<1 lasts frinu eight to 
len days, i> \t'(\ ni’ineroiRly attended: being ehietly for 
]>(db‘iy iiiid (C.VS, popubiunn, tu'corvhng to tin? census 

(d K.k[, jv 1 b ihj. 

tSniuiiei; Ibilleloy : [.ainb.ude ; Hasted; Coslliug ; 
b’ innh'U ; ^ ^ oyioro/hoA' f\rp()rf<)> ) 

f'ANTEKi/URV lHald.S,the vulgai name of tin annual 
piint, o‘icn tuhivatcd in Luirdriis on account of Us large 
liUie or w hit' fkivveis. It is a native of the tuountaius in 
the south and ( iivi (d‘ Europe, is the (’ampaiiuhi Medium 
ot I'otviiuslh, and 1 -. supposed to been the Midion of iht* 

(d etdvs 

( AXTH AMH DAb a fuiniy (d' coleopterou-. Insects of the 
'section 7’/ ./'7/c//</,‘\ TiwIshkmI ch.iraf rci-s : -Honks of all 
the UUM dell; antcniue genciahy fihfonn ; lawd iRiiuliy 
hio.inc? 111 . in the tlioj.ix, .nid dnidcd po*-1('i loi Iv hy an in.* 
df-ioalton , tlu-iax foi tiie most pail haiiower h<dnnfl than 
bidnc, edli'a sofi .nol fli X i hie, and in most of the .^pcciesj 

>1 losing ihe ,-idi'a of ilu* vibdonicii ’J lu ueiuK 
m.iv Of fh ‘mguislieil liuni olher pern 1 a of lliK fainilv by 
the f.»ilowi:ig r-harncters : — Aniennm hmg and filiform* the 
--'•'‘..n 1 j<iint \en shoil: unMllaiy t'alpi yhori, the joints 
lU'atSv eijital, the lennin.d loinl slightlv exceeding tlic others 
in i.eln , liead a lutlc w idci than the thorax, winch 
‘'heidi’. * longab'd, and lias the anterior jiart suddenly rntr- 
(•'■o'!, h.runng;, as U weie, a neck: elytra elongate, and 

sOTj'e ^ li'lt limoii 

('a}/fh{:n^ Ci lh<* jUfs Ox 

L*. vm li known foi Us medical uses. It i.- at»out three ejuarters 
ol , uif h in length, ami of a bright green colour; the legs 
ami rouenme :u(- bluivh black. 

'i'lus insoM found hut rarely in tliis country. It aip- 
jienis in tin* nioiuli of Jum*, and frccjucnts uah trees, upon 
the leaves of vvincii ii tceds, f 7. ve-'^Kutona is also found in 
France, hut in Italy and Spam it appears to be most abun- 
dant. 

When louchcfl these insccla feign death, aiid emit «in 
odoni of a luglilv ponetialing nature. 'J'heir larvay live in 
the ground, anil [('cri upon the roots of planks. 

CA'NTHARIS OlTKdNAJJS (Gcoffroy); Mdoo 
vesicatonus (LinniPuv.); Lytla vesicatoria (Kabr.); is ex- 
tensively t nipluy ed to produce hlisleis. The VfjhUiIe prin- 
ciple which v cxhal(id by the living iiKcct iit »o pmngont 
as to ciUKe grtxtt iiiconvciiience to ihohc who approach the 
trees wjieie they alight. They are generally collected 
dtiring the rnnnnng v>. evening when somewhat lorjud, by 
persons, who-'c face and hands arc, protected by coverings, 
shaking or Ix'ating with poles tlie trees on vvdiieh the insectil 
arc seated. The most common method of killing them is 
to expos<* them to the vapour of hot vinegar: tlicy are 
thoii dried on hurdles, and put up for iis<». Turpentine is 
said to protect them from the attacks of certain small in- 
sects. which prey upon particular parts of the dead inseetn* 
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jSseni feod only on the j^ert part, and, are 
OpTy";lo^mr injui^ious that th^^y crOat«?% quantity of dust 
which.' vesicnht ; consequently, where woriiis are 
large proportion, more ojf the powder must be 
' ef^ploVcid. ^ 

. vtinth^ridos analyzed by Rohiqiiet yielded 

I. j4 j|iV|^en* iluufl oilj insoluble in Water, hut soluble in 
alcohol Ifiibert). 

2/ A'^h^stek matter, soluble in water, hut not in^ alcohol 
(inert^,;'; ■ 

II. A. .yellow \iscid matter, soluble in water, and in al- 
cohol iti^ho common lompeialure ; Which has no vesicatm 
powei-y 

4, ^ 'white s\ih'>tftiice, under the form of small crystallino 

in water; hut soluble in that 
li(jjpj;d when ihixedVith tho vdlow matter: soluble in boil- 
ing ^lcuh6b from which it is deposited on co olmg in crys- 
tallilie platos : it is also soluble 'm fixed oils. To this 
principle the name of cauth.ivadm has been given : many 
ermsider it a' kind of animal camphor. It is the \csicating 
prinbipl'tj of the insect* - 

5/ Another fatty inAtter, insoluble in alcohol (inert), 

5. ‘A fthaU portion oi tree ncctic atod, 

*J. A itiill larger portion of free uric acid. 

Possibly other principles exist in them. The oihair is* 
duo to a volatile od, whuih is- very pungaut, and when it 
roSche^ the eyes causes severe opblhahuia. 

Ctnithnradin may be extracted m various Ways ; hut 
where It is desired tor practical purposes to employ eantlia- 
t^dit^ apait^ ft Lun the oU^jf constituents of the lly, turpou- 
tinVi at the temporature''ijfe',2ri^ of Fahr., allowed (o stand 
upon a.t^Wpiher of the powdered tlios, especially ibo large 
fenialoJlih^ will extract it; and the 101*011 in ( hi rtato solu- 
tion maybe used as mi»«t efllcaciou'* vesicant. Chunhe- 
nulin is so powder ful, that one-huiulteJth part of a gram 
applied to the Skin Will excite vesication. Cantharnles :\\i* 
employed J>^tV <?x tern ally and injtorjiaily ; but ew*n when 
applW extet*nally, should thoir aclhc pnntdpte^be absorbed, 
tne aam« ^’iU be producwl ivs it takcli by tho inuutH. 
Applintl ^0 thfe ®in, in moderate quapt^Ty, tho only etro'et 
ii:^nbcisMjion the part.follosixHl in gerki'al by ve.siVies or 
IdVf^t'Shd thft ')>ceoridai 7 clTect^ of counter dmtatits on the 
k^liouUl any of it bo ahftorhffrh'd specific 
Offetjt e)^4c*tl on the urino-geniud pm.-isely 

aa'if ai^tp%isteircd by tho uioutlu If a verynat^ quantity 
oi’ irttroduned ^to the .-ysti'm by tlio mouth or 
such al*i 
degr(?e of 

' & ''ll ' 1 5^. ^ ^ _ 


^ ^ .. action is exerted on the 

giving ri«ip to violent ner\ou.s sylnp■^ 
'Which ucIl, tis a poisonous dose varicSi 
^‘dereneo of degree 

of wSS'ft' ij J^jRarahSEr^ to ' id lo.yvn crasy ; and w b ii e one i n d i- 
vidtspil |b&3i sdlf^iiblv adected by merely stnclbug tlie 
powdot% hf the tinctme Imve been taken by an- 

othcr'^wfth^mt^lrq^ It is a. .medicine which requires iJie 
utmost &*cunispect ion in its ad miniftt ration. Kven tJie pro- 
ceas of powdering it should be carried on in §uch a way as i(» 
^ecuto'jfcjbc operatdi(;fr<jm cither #ihMing any of the ^paling 
purt^JiS, ^ from ■'receiving ihe volatile princtpli^ an his 
eryCii)^ l^ibr'infcrnat administration, a solution in dlcolud or 
fit^hfiiib^^proftTahlC tb the powder, as it eah bo more perfectly 
ino'hljbtol^'' w any tluul vehicle, atui preventt;d from 
emituct wdth tlic mouth or palate. The 
in i^tci'hal exhihttion is necessary or jnstiftaVlo 

&re Vcifyi'fnWv Jh ^>tne eases of alon^ of 
liso imtiy 1>^ ; b\it it is produetiv^ of no 

in diaWtfei' hnd Mmttld ho avoided. Expet’nally c&ut^r; 

ridcs ehfpIpylSS^^^ various forms for 

posti^, td d IhjJki to caus«j mboftptmVV^ 

fluid, hr nimply for theft, 

seconAair^ftSi^^ieh may twShef $iimulant or 
acl^rtling As A ioeal ^^limulnnt 



anyift^lllr:;WRflneh snob a^injeefluu by a vein, a poVe'rud 


Psin 
vejipg^ 

d'vmince Sk raSefaeientit 
>f Hie'ti'nbtn^rSh 
or Ihty' commorridistqringjplai^r 
and t>oih removed 

limited application ofisp'jiOteiii an^^tgpnt , 
ih soiim inslaivces ull that Van with saf^^y.h^*eSi?Pfty^ 
the Inflamjnatary com#)aiuts pf, young ohildroh'W^i 
pei-MMis, it is necessary to rpmo\e tiic upjdi^d‘>bh5^%)t!l^ ■ 
he loro vc^cles form ; otherwise trould^i^iumn 
occasionally gangieno uiifeur ; this i;^ pai lu'ulinW , 
rbllow when measles, have preceded the appheaiiqn 
blister. Somclimes the dl^eh:^rge of tlpa s^rum is as ejXn? 
JinUisting as Idooddctlinm nud must nb avoided by ih^r 
above prccautiun. To quiet the irritability of the uervnna* 
.sv.stein of old people, aceumpanied v^ilh rcsUes^.ne$s+ lidgqt^ 
tiness, and discontent, noibiiig is more eUbytnid tinut 4hi» 
limitod apphcatioii of c.inlliarules to the iU^ ue.ck 

In nianv chroTnc culanoous diseas of^j^dnlly.of ikOt 
^qnamous or scaly, and even of ihc pvistu&f lunch the lie*- 
pouted applU'atimi of 1)1 inters kept on only h»r a sln^rt 
lb very aflvuntjgcous. Koilmig uill sonji curo 
with proper mteru.d tn^atmcnl, and atUMition to iliot anA; 
rcf^imctj) ruig-v’Oiau of the* scaJ)j, as blisters apjfbed altor^,! 
iiaiely witli follovycfi by creosote, so soon us 

inthirniri.aioiy si age is iv moved. Asa general rule, bJ]st5i^'>- 
(»r (lie oin}jhyyinent of cantb.irtdcs m an) W 4 )', are not prop^tfv 
at, the eomnumcenieal of any intlammulory complaint. 
after tho stage of grout vascular exiulemcrU iai, ©vxaq ’ 
when a failure of ibo \c>sSL‘lsof the puUs iti Uktjty tq 
jdace, blisters aio of unquestiunabb' ^eyviee. 
diseases are us'^utning the chronic form,,bb.stcrs have gf . 
po\M‘r in pro, venting this, or removing it wlion ithasactul^l^^ 
v'ceurred. In dc<qi-Keutcd thsoa^eWd' the joint .s or 
frequent nqietition of sinaU hli'^tcrs in tlie neigbbonrhqSf-^L 
the jiart uf much utiliiy. They are also of gre,^ 
relieving t»ain of iho ehest m tiie lattor of 

pulinonidis. ,■ f 

In case of (in iono, It i« more easy to say 
should not, than t what should be done. If vonji^lirf 
has begun, it rs t la nicouragcd, and should bu^ 

NYheie It ha.s md c iiccfi, in order to iemovu'^^S®in!|iB 
staiice from the sh , hut the stomach-pump is 

sihlo, owing to tim stat f the throat and pharynx. .01=^ 
lliiids are hurtful, and even warm water is bad* '^VpnU^, 
Tion may be noces.sai} , but tho sJ ate of the uervous'Sy&J*!, 
is to be kept in view, und tho excitement, if any, moderatc^^ 
or if tliero bti letlnirgy, tho person is to bo roused^ 
plior is of htLi in allaying the sirangmy, iwnaatnj^^V* 

and otlior .signs ol over- actum of the kidneys; 
mala arc most use d against these Kyruptoiu-s. J' 

\oral other insects contain canthariulin, ui^'^af*;ijT|i^y 
Mrl> }p prus'caraif^f^us, ihi^ Mybihrh rte/m/ u, tm 
,sepfpmjiunctatay ^Vc These or others are u'^ed in'^ditVeyif^lJ, 
paits t)f ihe World to pjoduco vosicatioii)*, esjXimaUy 
Canthans viltnUu or potiuo lly, and both Sj, 

North Ainen'cni ; C, rajic^ps^ in Sumatra and Java; 
<’ionft and f\ viah'ired, ni the East Indies ; (*. atornuna^ 
tlie Br;rziis; 'C. i^yrtaon in Afabia ; ^Jploe ri^n/a/oy, ijy'd'- 
ficuraberu^t and Mylabn^ cichorpi,, in China and, Ea^ii 
Indies; pustuJata, Capd of Good Iio]>e, used in Cinria; 

IrwiarAtfoiun^ in the north of Kurope* 
e-AlSTXCLKS. [Sowmf^ ?>ongJ , 
CANTILKVEIX, or bracjvCb, a projectii^ piece of v\ood, 
stone, or iron, ’Which ssuppOils a conucci, |>ali:ony, ike. It 
may be considered in principle similar tuUhe modi) lion of 
the CloriuUiiou order, nut it bears no resombhuice io it m 
proportion or enrichment. Cantilevers are ui^ually long and 
narrow, and placed at wide distances apmt, fo in a bulrvu}, 
where ihoy ure usually wide enough to r<x*oi\o the ends of 
tho slabs of blo^iie whioft form .the lloorii' of the balcony- 
[BALeoNv.] ^ ^ ^ 

CAlSlTO EERMO, or CANTTJS FIKMUS. in mufiicy 
pPjt^Aiii'CitANr.T ^ , 

Oi\ntO% a city of Chimi, tl cumUd/d ttm.prarr. 

Kflang tong, a corrupi u of w hich h^ 
ijM'.fck E'u repeals to tb ' town ht^^df: the 

" , It Vm in 2^^^ 7' ) 
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14^ 30'^ E. long., is built oa tiMj Chc«>k«?xng, , a 

fi’Om tW N. and W. of tk© city. 

I'VmU iho ^fi'itraj^oa tU6 nv<!r (c^illcil 

Bi^WhTigib* to O^moa the frtllesi^ 

iUMh W* of N. uiiHl blio n<4t iSio * fir^t 

bttJT*' uad tb^c;® ’ hor ^; 0 Ul‘^c ueaily 'dii(* W. to tUo ttu- 

ohbifii^'Afc wfakjtoppa, winch is 10 niilos below the foreign 
interne with wlheh h entirely touductcil 
Srt ■ On reuclhng tin* city (he comUry lo the N* (uul 

Kf'i^)i') 0 ars hilly and Tuoiintuinons. Tlicnvors and croc Us* 
whj^rh.iiie rerv awmcn'iis, abmind with iKh, and arc covered 
with a J^rcAt Variety id boats, wbiidi arc conUmnlly pa^isnig 
between the ncigbboiintig tuwns atid MllavA'is. S. “f (he 
city ilio country con^^^W of an alluvial Hut, being (he della 
fonned' ^hy tlici depoMtams from (he waters ci liu' nnnu 
jrkWv wiih here und then: a huliUir\ lull vd‘ graoUe or U'd 
i^andstnnc rising up like an island. Kuu-nelri, nnd j^nndeiH, 
in a high sUitiS ol’ cultivation, oceup\ tiie low lands* and 
ticcfi* principally fii'Si' cover tliiMleMUed pumls. That fiart 
of tiic city situated willurt the well is built m llic Ihrin ot 
Un irrcj^ulur square, and divided bv ae.othoi wall, which 
riui^ from K. to W\, into two )>aj'is, ']du‘ N. and 1 ugest 
pdrliou is called the ('Id cUv ; the S part i> < alle<l (he new 
tniy* Tlio whole eilvuit of the two I'lgeihcr iias been pel - 
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The W’ldls me eonq'Ohed of bin k, will, a fourKialicwi of 
coat^c red Binidslone, mid \ai \ in Inouiit nmn vO to ::o li ct. 

^lUtes (d the ('iiy >\vv lo in all, Iml l-nu of them lead 
through the vvaliuhieli -v,jM tales the old itoni th(' mwiii} * 
^ that Ihhre an' only 12 o’d'U’ gales, eaeli distinguished ny 
U IKUUO desei i)'in c ot its po>atJon. The suhnihs U'M'nshh:, 
iu t'cspcet to llieir siseeU and hud Imps, the eity wilhin tile 
,wajh winch is jnohilnted, to and luis si'ldnui I'et'n enltued 
by Enropioiiis Most vd' the sl'e.'!'' are slioit, and inipn- 
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ahlc a' nn-deiate ])ijees and in alnindancc. Tin^ vv< »,>, a 
variety (ot fir, is tioated down the n\er in huge 
bricks are m,oh- m ibe n« ighl 'an hood of (hinton, yud 
brouglu llntiier ni boats, I’Cin s;eld I 'oni four to « ight -dollars 
H tbonsund. 

The puona't pel, ips live jn (be entri'me pjoSa r)l' tbc 
fiubuvbii. along tbc 1 ^niks nt (he li^er end ip rjveks, and ni 
the N. part of the (fd cOv : ili ‘ir liou cs er-' nie:\ mud- 
hovels, low, narrow, fl.nk* aiai n, difait ruiy lio.-ion (’f ajiart- 
lTiont,4. Iu liii^utat 'lie a hull* i,,,)ic so icutUs and cleanly 
than thesfe About one- Inih' ('f Me' populatvo! of ('anion have 
their ftbodt^, /riiey stmul < on lie’ street^ und h«ve 
usually but a singii '■'niraina n hi h ts ohea'il by y bamhoo 
,vaven suspendeu (fom ti top of tin door: \\iJbin these 
bouses there arc no supci tlnoip aparltnents : a single room 
allotted each' bruttch of the famiiy serves as adf rmilory, 


opfo towafds tb6 but in «Qri tb*», point most 

of eoun^o bo. , often 'disrej^ardod. Tbo, dvyhibngs inhabited 
li^;'tho motO'WoaUhy part tif the cohirnumty arc surrounded 
by a wall ^ br f4 ihot high, that fronts the, titmeU add 
completely buildings within. The* 

along the narrow sifects Imcd with these bare walW Hary 
checiicbS. i'he outer inclosure is entered d largo 

hdding-dopr (wilh a small <'ne on c:\r‘h anjo of ft) into ttU 
open court, wjthui which is a visitors’ Wtiltjng-roouu 
ncdicd with chairs and snial! tiiidcs by tdanr sid(3s, Hero 
the gut'wl js mol tUul coudotded inl(> the primapttl llaltt a 
spacious ap.u'lnu'iit oroan)ei>tcd with caiwcd work, varnftbed 
and gibhwi, nnd hung witii scrolls covered with hne wHtihg, 
oi '.ctin'sijittutmiis of bi’ds, IhiWcrs, larnKcapes, &,c. Tho 
\\ mmotog }‘,tit of the inclosurc is occupied by the dgmestio 
; f>artiof.iiT,i- and a garden oi yard. 

'The p<jition of Vanton iii whudi the Euiopcatl fftctorioa 
aio s’tiii.tcd, i.ciiig a iiu'rc snhuib, does not i‘0utAm^ many 
o' tile hirgi't oi public buddings, but the m rangCmeUt and 
yiclnlc’luie ti tlu'^l'ccls uiul shops are precisely ftid same 
a-, wnbn: th'walh tif thccily, Tlie sjjops are commonly 
(poitc OJH'U towunK Mu' street, lliut is, ttuvse appiopriatod to 
(.'Inuese cn'aonv'r^'; Ihr tiic few streets dev oted to Enropean 
tiU'lc an' miller on a diacient slaqis being of a 

eloscr .‘'trueiuio and loss evpo'teil to oMcrnal observation. 
Thcscvtnd sjjv'els are conimordi devoted to distinct tvadcs. 
Tiiere IS ?' Str^'i't* or raslu r S'|iiare. as it U carra'<l 

mend a paraUclogratn ' Cunn^}/// Hlvvi'i (as the I'higlish 
call it) V'. devoted 1'» the i lie of anlu{iu's, real and llctitnuis; 
and . // Stu'ct toll (d diugeisls shops, the d> Tuverb( 
in which arc m'aily iin’iiugod and IpH< red, bui filled tivui- 
c'.p.ilh With .'-ni)pi< s, Hv the side of eaeh fthop is siiu- 
peiidcvl tnnn on liigli a huge oniann nt.d tablet of wood, 
\aini*.hed and gilded, on wbieli ari' ifi'-cuncd the particular 
(olimg n( (he leiiunl and ihe goods iu w'hieh lio dcahs, 
Kither (hi p.olu’o must be si'i v gond or the po{>nlacc tolerably 
ab'ii'inions ; ior some of the shop^, w im )i arc prciiy richly 
.sut^plkd, app‘‘ar to be much expos'd towards the ‘dreet ; 
but titc iniiahit. lilts of each division gcinnally coinldno 
in|e a system ot w.itch avei ward for omninun piotcetuui, 
,.nd dur.n;/ the nighl the ‘■Ircc.U.are rhised at each ciul by- 
d'UH-., vvl'.a'U aie giKcdsd iiy ibv regular pol’u'is Tho 
greatf ,l n-'k to w Inch tlu' houses^ und sli-jp-i nf Canton are 
«. d js that ol files, whieii m IVc'picnt instances are nut 
:h’' H liii lucidotil. The (.Tiim se buvo very gene- 

laih, iepO'! the me id <^'lr ('itgoics, wi'ui^ they ibeniMdee's 
minurartUK sullleicnl 1\ well lo un-Wer the pui’pose, i'ho 
liM'h di iioUoii (d f.nahsiii which piiwaiN among Ihc people 
irn.kLs them singnlolv careless as vegrirds hre, and the 
h-'ii’icnt lOtuuM'nct' of acf idelits has no eUiui. upon them# 
uhh u.jh tlic eontiugral jou m 1822 went lur to ileslioy tbo 
vrhi'lc <'dy. \':ieah('ntl and beggots me very nutnenwuH In 
(''Uilon. Theu' Is nit lev y <d' rates for 1 lie (Hior, but tbui’U 
■ ue ? cue small chanluhle mstUiUions, wliuii urn fVw ill 
u'c)" ' ' and si'n,iU in cxti'i't. Tlie oiuount of tlio natiVtj 
i p'.jt non of this City lii’.s neeii "fien estimated, botiin IHtlo 
1 am-'v lUe iniormalion inm iwer be»ni obtained on tiic liinb- 
j (C'd. I hat it st)ll remains a qnesiion v, liolly undeeuW* Tho 
rpm al> idat'un hy witieh ,sotnc litive cnd^sivoiU'od to 
ir he d amonni lo a imlhon does not sccni lo dvti'erVv^ much 
! eied.t tile euTuU of the <‘i;y doRs not o^wctwd MX nr 

' sevi'U nnh's, and as llie iuaw('s are Hot more than A ^ingle 
I slmy ui iie.g'd, it seems ditlicadt lo imagine how tnicb a 
I numlx'r tis u nnllion ('un be I'oiitaincd within iffi precincts. 

' l-nder oil the cinanm taiiccA tlio cliTnale is rumarktibly 
j healthy, lliough t*s ) I'Clm'ly hot during the siinimor* knd At 
j all turn Mihiv'ct to meat and sudden i icissitndcA. Tn July 
;md AngU'U. tlie vherniomeier soniotiincs reaches Hb)^ of 
Fahrenheit in the rdiade, iiinl during winter it occasionally 
, falls below the hcc;;iivg pevint ni night: the average of the 
I year is al.-out 7'2^, No luconsidcrablo pArt of thb gopitltiliou 
I lives upon tbc river, in thi' jiniks, barges, und i^TW'aU 
aviry Itugc majority oi' the latter uiv calW:'* 
boats, fiom tbmr wlmpe resembling tbo longituTjinal ^tmion 
ot an egg. They ure ivmerivlly not moi’C lb«*r TO or J2 
led long, about 0 broad; and so low that a * pur'sen can 
itCarndy Ktnnd up in them. Their covering' ctyhsids wf a 
bamboo or mat tilt, tdiapcd like that of a waggon, wUicli i» 
very light, And Sfmvci* tolerably as a dchnico against the 
w'cather. Whole fivinilk^^ bve in these boats# and arc con- 


wifdc a Ihiifdv which Cfdnpi etc s the number into which the ^ulercd as a distinct part of the popuhxtidb being unthit a 
wlroic incloiitura is tlividvd, is used by all the household atj a separate teguhUiei^ dud Dot alleyved to iuUimuirry With 
eommeu oaiiug-nJom^ Ofaiueee hotnseii of conseriU^Boe tbose on &lwiu; 
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U may that iho ^vhote 

di' tlm iMiilrlm^fi in wMcti ftir^'l^ner^^ of all iiaiiana am shat. 

u)> t)io proswvniou of thoir trading baMnot^^/alb’ 

Canton not cxtvod boiwt»cn sov^^ und liundml 

foot! ^aVjti frarit, of winch there tnc awit. thirt^n, extend'^ 
backwards a lutn<lrod thirty j-ards itito a lon^r ivarrow' 
latm. on each ^^ido of' which, well as over arches that 
OVbS^s it; arc th^k.confincd abodes of the Eu^hish, French, 
Dutch, Amoi’icartw. Piuset?';:. and otlu-rs. Many years bach 
tt Cif^hteruhle ilnnilK'r id' as the Dani^lc Swedi^sli, anri 
AustriuiK vvc'te hoisted iu front of the faclorit''', hc'sides the 
EuglUl'^ Dnudi, and Aini'Vii-un ; hut for t!u‘ last (jUiirtcr of 
century these three, woth thcFivindi tri -colour, which was 
Creeled Sck>u after tin? rcvululion of is:h», lia\e been tlio only 
sts n there. At. pn^sent neither the Enridt'^li 
nor Amencan tlaj^s nn* ]h>i>te<l. 

Tint A?uropiein hicioiK"^ arc^ called hy the f Jhinese * 1 he 
thirteen the word hone: heinj.^ al\\a\ s nserl l>y them 

to iUntote a coiinneriMal lal)lislnnent or n . > rebun ''i‘ ; ue- 
Curdin'^ to tlveir en-'toni, cucli f.ictoiw is <h-iiuy:nished either 
by $om0 anjieUahuu donotmc nealih and jn-O'vpenty, or hy 
the name of its ila*>;. d ims tni‘ Austrian faeiory was calUxl 
the * twin l^.i^le Ihaw/ 0 nanti' wbadi ii is'latns ti:> this rlav ; 
the Danish, the ‘ yetlow tla^ Ihoe;;’ tiie Company ‘ iln* 
Heti;^ that, misnres tranquillity ;’ tlie Anunuun, ‘the llonirr 
ofoKlensiVe liKiiisains:* ami .‘-u oil. Ti> the ea^t oi allthcMc 
ii5 a narrow inlet Irom tlo' rr.<T a ftelid ditch, whi-' h snAt's 
to snnonnd a ])ortion of the litv wall, as well as to dram 
that portion ol the town, d’his is ci<<sst>d with a sioLTh' an li 
b,V U narrow stieel at tie' hack id’ the fainorjes, that b'ads to 
the warehouses of tin' .se\«nMl Iluii;^ ineiehantH, all of them 
c/)imuunicatmi,\ wuli the u''. er l)v wi^oden st.nrs, fiom uhi'di 
the tcu and otlier ^tjurls an. shijiped. d'he spriee ocsmpied 
by the foreii^n fimtones is eiosseil l)y twi' well Lnown tbo 
roueUfiires, one of tliinn loinied Chmu Sfn'id, nrnl th*' othi'P 
Jle^* Lane; lii vilmdi a thnd,calleil Nh'u ('[nna Sir- et, has 
Licen I.ili^Jy' aoded. I’he hr>t ’.s lallur hroa'hn tlun liu* 
genevahty iift’hmese stieets, and eoiit-iins the shofis of the 
iiiaall de<ders lU (\nvt'd and LieUt'ud wan*, and other | 

iu’tiides m eonniioii ds'iinuyd by stiaino’Cs. 'i lu' sho))s. jn - 1 
sfeod orheln'4 Hn' 1 ont svit^jSij^he slniwy ainl s.onenuii's expen- i 
bi^o i'ront of an )'je.^hdii hr bh'eoi ii shop, au' <do^•^d in In j 
gliiouu' hUc'U shniiers, iihd m ly ill lit by a sni ill sLy h^hl, j 
VV rather a luAc jn the Vixd’. 'ido' alley ealhot Hog Lane js j 
tnore nanow and fihhy tivan nnv thing o! the knid n\ a t 
Knropi*an tiuvn. d’io' iio^els by winch il is lined r.re cweii ! 
}m*d \>\ iihiuoloned ( hinese, who supply the no ir ('jnn'i.mi 1 
sailors 'Mih spini medteaU d to iIkmi- lasti* wn h stinnihnni;. j 
or ^Unphuiig drugs; -nid uheu the wrelcheil men ha\i’ been j 
r«*<iHh*r(‘(i nearly iubensihle hs (Viese poisonoub licjuurs, lluyv 1 
iVeqiiijuily Sid upon by their wiiv sedneers, lunl j-iibhcal | 
ci« well tus beatiiti. it vMis ii(‘ro that the <i(Fi'ays, w tmdi many j 
ajS^o Ml fieqnenllv led to iiomu'e’n^s .md ismscsp.n'iiit dis- 1 
WUfewimft wnih the co\ei nnient, in rnneroi engnialeil, nntd | 
thi(i Company A auiiio! !■ e's iii\i*s(i'd the seitior commatnlej | 
of the; beet \Alli the cmiqdcte legulaiion and contnd of .ill | 
botitR, with their crews, ul Canton. Pve.veifol irJluencc w^^^ 
Ot tUo .s^Tile tiTue used to put tlo\Mi the .sj>int shops, ur bmd 
thotr pwn«rH by hea\y penalties to gtiod heinmom. 

As Canton derives its chiel inioies) and imptoAanei' from 
bimtg tho bole einponum of ihi* liniish iradt^ wuh tUiina. ii 
bocomos ncees^ary to take some jiurltcuhir notice ol' tins. 
Tho oily and port to which jI has been so long lesttioled (m 
fact ovttr since tbo present 'farlav rukis posse^^soil thorn- 
selves of. the empire) hs nearly at the lartlu^st possible dis- 
tatUMJ {Vom the capital, 'fwo circunistiincos concur to leiulei 
Camon the point most nnsuited to prumotn tlie imymitaUon 
and copflumptiun uf Ihitisii good^ : these are, the coiopara- 
tivc heiit of the climate, and the dinicnlties <*f traiisjiort, 
m'isitlg uot only from the distance, but from the iqn-.uial 
uav4g;aLi^p. agumst two nijnd streams from the wm.st and 
norths '■the cros.smg < 1 ! high inouiUam ndgoa whence 
derive their somcc. 'i'h<j policy of tin* Tar- 
tar dyi!^,tisty in confining the Kitvopccui trade wilii sudi 
olystinaby ta a point, svi luisuitcd to tU oxUmsieu may be 
AtliUncd on tvvjf> grounds: firiNl, the dci^ire to lemove 
dyngor of '^‘Xterual iiuolvcmonts Irmu the vicinuy of the 
capital ; secondly, to derive the Im gcst po.ssible revenue 
from inurjoaji duties ou Uau^it*. winch in this insianco arc 
known in | 

The direct tMUmai revenue tuccvuing from Cuntoiv to the 
eni|.>eror has edibiiittcd to about L‘-00,bt)0 tacLs (nearly half 
a miiUoA atcjrling) m imports ; but this beara no proportion 


to Pokih> lid the pirdvihoM 
C0titiributj(3n^ from ■ 

v^rtous. names and pretom ; Op a 
late kiiowqt Abut the expenses of 

a rtdicnfdii of the pmince Aver'^ 

by iho Hong mmtianTs ; the senior merehaut ha 
inbutcd 1 00.000 lAcls. The Consoo fahdv 
exphuned, is a ricli soni-ce of revenue to the * 

propmMioii.’itcly heavy burllnhi on ourtidnK, 'fm iSsiCaifthd 
Custoiicolhocs of Canton being nearly au'" pf them faAibetl 
out. are aUo TnmntmtiCfi by charges On thd 
inert;, c. As the (‘ohsckj fund owial its origin peouliar 

t<mstilution of that h.ady of m(>ne])nli^,ts called 
chants, it mav hi* as well to ]iiemjse that tluAf corpoyatiop 
and Its pnvliejj-t-s art' foniidcd a*- nua 11 m tho p<*OUhiaJD‘v..p^Pcy 
of the gtwe.rnment as ;n the cnpidits of the mdividufris ^■;Tfe}>0 
ha\e composed iL The pnde and jealousy of the ruldtp» of 
the couriTrx' ha\<' kept them siudioo^ly alotif fnim a direct irt- 
tercour-e with foremni i'^, and tliey find ii. must convouicnt to 

tlirowihe trenblo atul re^qfOiistbdit) oftnanugmg Europoims 

on infeu't'r delegan's, and to pracli^e th^ur impositions thnnigh 
thiir intermediale ehunneL T'ne Hones <'(msist at pl^'iS«rtt 
of elcxeu iiuhvidtials t.tA.'iy didertml, flcgiccs of wyalth and 
char. u'ter, some ot the nche-l of whom huvo |J<>l*SonaHy with- 
drawn I'jofii thelravh': since jl was laid (>pcii to ]>iivatc ship- 
ping, hilt ieml tlndr rapitai to the active traders, without 
shiijuig their rchpon.-ibuity. 'jdie Hong inevcbants do not 
fm-in fi joint Mot k company, but uic hcetisini to trade iudi- 
X idualU : nlllneigh liie nbole hudv was, until the \carl6d0, 
liable bo all tlse baeien debu ol fvu h meniher. It a as Ihoft 
found tiiat such a 1 espoirjlnlily on the part ofthe hedV bad 
given to ihe pi'orei iiicmlier.s a degree ot' credit, find n f&cL 
lity in oblaimng bains from I’hnitpeaiis, wlsicl) Ijad been tl'po 
pruicoj.al cauM* of the nnnu vous lianl.riiptcies, cither rtrat dr 
fiaiuluieiit^ among the indigent or imptox ulent llongj*. Iti 
and ISi'U UVii of them faded to tht' nggrcgltte aUHiurtt 
uf about gmoO f)b(^ dollar.'^, but th(‘ whok> was liquidated ifi 
tlio couro of six yi'.ir^, and tlie la^t insiainu'nt paid at th« 
eomivH neenn id uf IK.'i-L 'fhe fund femo \> hence .^uch 
sums hue been diawii is derived from L-huroes, iimamijtnig 
to ibonl throe per cent . hud by the (.'onsoo mi forcigtt ek- 
p<jrts ae.d nnpeits. .ind it nuut tbe'U'foro be a heavy hurtheu 
on the loreign node. In tend of being allowed 10 
wilii the lln.d pas rm-nt of Uie hiurojxnm debts, tborc is 
every ic:is.,m to is! cmiain ihat Ihesi' charges oontutWC in 
full b)!c, , aiui .veise !o meet tie* vjut demands made eti the 
t'^oiiMni by 'h'o nt. Ihider llie^.e firciimstianfOl:* 

llnui* raui !»•' no ioi>m ha* sm'pu.M al tlio pertmaedy vVith 
wliieh the goMunment supports a mont'poly so profitiAle 
and coiuemenl b) d^hf. by the medium of whk.h 
bitten at the e\[a'ii-e ol hhii o{H*aiis, wilhout coming into 
<lii<*ct collui'Mi with a iiieewhoau‘ not djsprued to accoril 
ibo-, 1 * aci-s of dtu'erouee and homage su grateful to itA Vain 
and de.vpntic •'{Oiit. 

The /eo/?;',Miue or mqKTial didies/ ^pilsitiluto 

Itie brM item o) t'anttin ihaige-. ni oidm- of pu y lutein fj, bwt 
are in f.a t ordy a .-mall pert ol’ the vs link*. Not wIiIkU riding ' 
the caie w idi'wiucU holli lh(‘ gosmnnient and the Hpn^ 
merch Jilts ci.deuv uiir to eonceal ibeM: luy.stcncsii flrqtn 
liuropeans, a coneet view of tiie above duties On inipijrts 
luis long siiiie lieen olilaiucd from the Custom-hou^jn 

lajoks. 

"I'bc second item is called Kca^S'jft, ‘ add three/ being an 
adUiinm of three in ten, or about thnty pei emit, on all fixed 
dunes, it i', nominally a cdiarge for ehangrag vloUar silver 
inti) s)see ol tiK* imperial siiindaid, but greatly cxeecfK tho 
rciil diLTereiicc, and the surplus is supposed to be puekctcd 
by tlu boppo ami ]u‘^ .lelegatcw, 

A third Item eousi-ts ol a wxighuig chargo on the pccul 
of Id.^tlhs,, levied on vtll artn Sw tc'<cn piec'c-g(;ods; by 
ij'f /^hly i\iv} furmmp a consulombic addition to tho vct^iiljur 
duly. 

The following is a summary \iew of pilotage, port- 
charges, anil other dejuauds on Eun-pcan shipping entering 
Canton ; — Ou nearmg the coast from the souuiwnnl, tho 
Ladroiies, two islanda, called by tla' Clnuesc Low-Man^ 
Sfhi/iy are lir.st uwu'\ A point lying S.K. ol' Macao^ csil}od, 
Cahvitu by thu VortugUCfeC, ni then p.is^?ed, and oil it .there 
is Jilt exposed sjnchoiagc of fpm to tlnyc latluniia, tttfre 
shtps liiond their boat usUore to IVIac^ao lor a Cliin^s^j 
who is not ofl^m procured uuLii tin* next 

the weather had, ship4 run up at '6t>ce jt0 .Lhatin 
Tor Bheiter, The charta constructed from Hoar's Hurveys 


i 








afotd direcUons fferpilotiwtf ti titiip to Whamppa, anti 
the 'pilots arc ci^y l^ahoTtnen by those who take 

cOit^a ifrovenimoiit license to act. The pitot^s fee inWjoii^ b 
ai^tty ooUuv*^ wmI ^c OiihvartJ; Ou anchoring 4t 

,WKumpoa» nincjpp t^n raiioA froia Caiitop* two boats tom 
tno olilces of, |!i^ local autborilics fasten on astern of each 
ship, A cOiS^adbt or purveyor of provisions is generally 
^iired* but cU>llar» is in any oa$o paid* to meet 

t®%Xl^rtions of tho Mand-u'ins. A person (‘.ailed a linguist 

* L^v, t, , ^ • ti 1 1 _ 1 I ^ A«- - T_ • _ . » 


11 Vtfi ' t- \Jt v»* (>ii\jau 1UV7I1 u. 

by the govcrnmeni, and iicM responsible for the pn)ceedin.L,^ 
re^a*'diug the cargoes of European vessels. 

1 lime after reaching Whampoa, each sliip is mca- 

Kur<m by tho hoppo's otficei'ti, for tho levying of the post- 
elmrge. What is called the rumsha, or present, is ICOO 
taels on all voasels ^aliko ; but the meusuroinout is charged 
Ul throe Oilfercnt rates, according to tho size of the ships, 
being calculated on ihc product arising from multiplying 
llt;p leiigth between the niizcu and foremast by the breadth 
ht' iho gangway. 

Dollars 

' Tho measurement on a ship of about SjO 


Ions w'ill be 2:1 G:j 

Pivsent, on all ships alike . • . . , 2‘J‘2o 

Pilotage in and out 120 

Small clv^i'res connected with pilotage , .‘U» 

Linguist's <1*0 . , * ' 

C 0111 pe ado r's fee * oO 

Tt^tal « * , • • • , 


It isS clear that iboRt* heavy imposts must bold out the 
strkmge&t induconicnts to all ships, cKpccialiy stnull uncs, to 
evade them if ]jossil>le ; and to ilus circumstance, joined to 
tlu^ contral'aiid naluro of the opium trade, is to Iw ascribed 
the rapid giowth of the smuggling depot at Lintin, which 
commonced aVvmi tho year lH2i. As if to give an addi- 
tioluil impulse to tho increase of this smuggling station, tlie 
Chiuci^c govermnent, in lH2r>, in consequence of the scarcity 
of rice, enacteii that shiiis bringing rice and no other goods, 
i^houUl bo exempt from tho measuicment and cumsha 
eharges at Whampoa. Ships now station thcinstdvos 
at Ijutin, laden vvitli ric(^, which they sell in sutliiaent 
q^uantitieR, to vessels newly urriMMl, to oKcmpt tboni tom 
the port charges ; tho foreign imports being cither Ic'ft at 
Lintliii to bo smuggled in, or put on hoard other slups which 
fill up entirely on freight for Whampoa. lly gradual 
abuse, however, even rice ships have bocoine subjeet at 
Whampoa to various irreguhu* charges, inaounliiig in all to 
about 900 dollars. 

The Canton govennncnl begins to betray serious alarm 
at tlm increase of tlio smuggling systmii at Innlin, and tins 
alarm ifti no doubt lounded, lu^t, in the cvik arising tVom 
the i‘^t\yless, indepciidetd , uiul Molcnt luibits v/'och such a 
system ^OfJgeiuh ' • , and secondly, in tho prc.sp> < \ (if a dc- 
creaiie or ainii'niatiou of the re\ouu(j derived from t!ie fair 
trudiS. A Chinese was shot on board a govornujcnl boat a1 
iMtUiu in ■ ' V, aiiollujr in iM31, and a vilhigo at Kumsnig- 
(ill .< was attacked fioiu the sinuggluig ship.-, 

in 183;:. 'O which occasion a Chmoso vus killed, but a 
Lasen vi the same time was caj>tnred and ]mt to dcatln 
As tho ses^cls employed in the trade grow smaller anrl 
in* !’ ' numerous, these evils, unless remedied, may be 
v.s peeled to increase, until smuggling degeueralos into 
piracy. 

Some observations may here be mtrodured in regard to 
the prospect of uponmg a smuggling trade, for British ma- 
tlufaetures .'dony the coasts ol' China E.iSi.K. of Canton. 
Theidat© Dr. Morrison observed, far hack us 182:?, ‘ The 
opeuing of any ports to the north tor lie; resort of European 
ships is not ci likely oiximt i nc'c while the present rulers of 
Ohiim reign, Cfhey will not even allow tea to be carried 
coastwise to the south from the ports m Chekonng province, 
lest the traders siihould cany Ihe.'r cargoes b? Europtmn ships 
or poriSt and so deprive govmmnieni of ibe revenue arising 
tom tbehnlrtnd r;atria,ge ; but nioj,t of .dl, lest a traitorous in- 
^ercourso with Europeans should be opened, and tlic tea get 
to the possession of tto English without passing through 
Canton custom-house.'’ This is stnclly true ot present, 
been daily coiifimed by the cxpevioncoof the ves- 
w 


that' 

ttothingsiU^o^iM wi 'import ' 

7 ;^®n the expMineiftal vdyage of the Amnei*Bt; phlV 4 Viiry 
siiiajil asaortipept of goods Of various kipds the 

Object not being pron^ but a mei’e trial, of tlllik Mihail . 

t^uaniity, the greeter proportion was ^uglit baoife^^O C^n** 
ton unsold, though oneyed at any pljpsi, at a great 
of places, during a voyage of six months. o<X^(t\l<J:tbr4 

of the voyage adraitted, in their reportf-^hat 4^ 4 
mercial speculation it must bo considered to bavo 
and the loss amounted to between five and six thoti|4^d 
pounds. \ ; 

Experimental voyages were soon after made by indivi- 
duals in imitation uf the company. A vessel called tho 
Jamesimi sold some opium, and prociceded os far Few- 
(diovvfoo. The supei’cargo in vain sought to bo. allpiifed to 
trade; his views were frustrated by the vigilanc:4'if the 
government. He observed, on his return, ‘ My ttiind ti» 

I made up, tliat until some important change in the rciittiong 
i of the two countries takes place, the only chance of push- 
I ing Englihh manufactures on this coast is by leaving tham 
I a small Ueui in au opium luirgo.’ The Sylph, another vas- 
' sid, pro(‘oed(?d up to the Yellow Sea, and even touched on 
tho coast <>t‘ Tartary, but her endeavours to trade were gene- 
rally fnutlosv. 

A gentleman, sent, by tlu^ government ot Bengal to pro- 
cure black and preen tea plants tom tho neighbourhood of 
tho pro\iiu‘cs vberc they are cuUivalcd, saw a great deal of 
the attempts to trade cu tiie coast. Ho was of opinion 
that. ’Without Ibo oiusciU of the t’hmeso govemnieut, any 
prospect of au ad\ antageems or creditable iniercouraB did 
not exist. 

. .I’p to the 1st January, IHb), the number of British 
shipping entering ('antou and Lintin (including the Couin 
pttuy s tradoj, was upwards of 80 vessels annually, tho 
aggregate burthen of vhi(;h was about 60,000 ton.s. Of 
the whole value* of the import*!, ojuam con.stitutes at loust 
oiu>lu\lf in iimuuut; the rcinauiing moiety couidsting j)i’tn- 
cipally uf raw' cotton IVoni Indio, and of woollons, cotton 
goods, and metals from England. Of the exports, tea has 
constituted nearly one-hall tho \alue; the rcmaiiulor 
1 consisting of raw’^silk and miscellaneous goods. 

The following tahle exhibits a summary of the amount of 


British and Indian imp(»rts, in Spanish dollars, 
last five years of tho Uoinpuiiy s clmrtor;— 

during tho 


1 lisist IndU 
(.'onivoij 

1 VriviUi' At' 
L 

oiniuujy 6 



i 

1 

! 

(’aflovi.'J, 
■VWkiIIodk, 
ti’iij JMrt. Ur» 

(’oUoii ! 
WtK-L > 

Ojiiuift, 

s 11 nil nos. 

Total VuUm, ' 


ISjJi.US. 

4, JH4 2' r, 
4,r>i 1 19 
3/.H7,r.74 
4.im2:)S 
4.357 

j DpUidti, 

1 :j,rur> '<to 
' n, 0*14 716 

1 aK4’',a.i5 

1 4,04M,i.l9 
! 4,H?^1.4o7 i 

I 

1:4.46h/.» 91 1 
n.iyU5i9 
n, .404,0 IS 
I'AlS.i.KM 1 

l,0ti.469 j 

1 7f'»0,nj;') 
1.701,600 

2 

2,616.017 

33,47«,7d3 


The value of exports torn Ciinlon in British shiptt, during 
the last five years of llio Company’s charter, is Jihowii in 
I the luUowing tabic , 


Swaiiou. 

i i 

I V ist lildta 

Pi h- Kir io 

1 Oflic(*rK of } 

Cinxipiiuy n Stiifjft. 



IVa. 

1 

Suntiiies 


JH29-30 
1K40 ;n 

is;i2 3;4 
1S33 34 

DoUiit'*, 
7,^4 H 104 

5).643.210 

l>ollars. 
700.092 
673.740 
757 G25 
795.861 
1.041,586 

DolJuvs. 
19,70.1,061 
9.962 653 
7.7 03, 693 
7.904, 18» 
11,309.521 

DolUtii, 

21,2.5?.«37 
19.872, m 


Teo.— The bulk of tho Company's exportati!& ta 
tho end of 1 833, ouinpri^od, under the head of ^blSolt feas, 
bohea, Congo, with soucuang and campoi* under, may 

be ranged the Iciss considerable varieties of isKtuohi titsd 
pekoe, Tho green teas consisted of tho throe priiic^il Aia- 
imctioim of tvrankay, hyaon akin, and hyaow* Ino 
lowing is an abstract of tJw leaa exptu'ted to Bnjf;Iand on 
account of the Ea?4t India Compa^ dtarittff jilt you^ 

of tho:r charter, ahowing the dliSferent ; 



C' a'n 



A« it is a question of importance how far a sudilen in- 
ci'oas^^ in tho demiitul for tea is calculatocl to injnro its 
genei^ quality, and to what extent factitious teas may be 
expend to be offered at Canton, the following information 
may subjoinotL 

'i'Ue remiitsion of tho tea duties in the United States oc- 
casianod, in tho years 1832 and 1833, a dumand for green 
teas at Canton which could not bo snpiihed by tho arrivals 
ft'om tho north-east. The Americans, liowovor, were obliged 
to sail with cargoes of gvtx'ii tea within tho season, and 
largo prices were oflcrcd for tlie article. In consequence of 
some rumours which had reached liim, an Kngh*^}^ gcntle- 
'luan prevailed on one of the Hong nicrcliunts with groat 
difficulty to conduct him aerrtss tiie rncr to a jdace ^^here 
thoy Nverc munufacturins; ^rcen ituift from ihumtoed Hack 
haves. One of thcf lea inspectors attended, and they were 
witnesses to the following process. 

In the first place?, large quantities of lilack tea, which 
bad been damaged in conse<(uence of the Hoods of the 
prtnious aliUnun, were being druid in baskets with sievc- 
botloma jdaced over pans of charcoal. The dried tea warn 
then transferred, ui quanlitias of a few pounds eiich, to a 
groat number of cast-iron pan:i, inibcxlded in chunain o\cr 
Kirn aces, At each pan stoo<l a workman stirring the tea 
rapidly round with his hand (to prevent bunniig), with the 
addifion of a very small quantity of finely powdered tur- 
inevio. This of course mive the tea u yellow' tinge ; hut it 
was to be made green. Ifor this purpopc, some lumps of a 
fine dark blue were produced, together with a white powder, 
vyhicliK from the names given them by tlio workuum, as 
well as tiicir a{>pearano(!, wore known to be Ihus^ian blue 
and gypsum, or pmssiatc of iron luul sifudiati? of hme. 
These two wore triturated finely together w ith a pestle, to 
reduce the dark culouv of the blue to a light .-hade, and a 
small tca-spuOnful of the powder bci»ig added to a few 
pounds of the yellow h'lacs, they w'ere stirred round as 
before until the tea had taken tho fum bloom colour of 


A7timcan Trade, - Kext to the British titader the 
most considerable in tonnage and value ha^ boew of 
thu Americans wdi lie the first however has 
blouddy to its actual amount, the latter has been subj^et tu 
ver)' great varfations, 7*he remission of the tea duiie» iTl 
America ga\e it in 1 832-3 a sudden stimulus, and the ex- 
ports and imptnts at Canton during that sen'^on each of 
thorn exceeded S.OOU.OOO dollars, on boat'd oi‘ nearly 50 
vessel>. In (‘onsoqiicncc of th<; losses sustained on the tean 
the American tonnage in 1S34 was greatly ix*dU0ed, and 
will probably not very soon roach its previuuli amount. 

Both the French and the Dutch trade with Canton seem 
to have a Imulcncy to iucreasc. There have lately 
lhrc(‘ or four French ships in port, wheio it was tbrnierly 
unusual U) one : and in 1832, 17 Dutch vessels visited 
CJhma from Holland or J;i\a. 

Mmimj and Tiierc is at present no paper cur* 

icncy in (dtin.i, allliougli it was adopted by the Mut^gol 
coiufUeroi.H of the empire, and ttulwef|uently ahaiuloned' in 
consequence of the depreciation and discredit which ensued 
from over issues and llio hud fiiith of the goverlrmotit. Tha 
eircairiKtanccs arc .stated very distinctly in the travels of tha 
Arab, Ibn Batutii, * When the paper was torn or worn 
out,’ }m observes, * it wus taken to the treasury, «nd sup- 
plied by ncNV, marked with the government stamp, Thq 
profit arising from the circuUiiion accrued to tho sovereign/ 
^ They dill not buy or scU with tlic dirhem or dtnar^’ si ia 
added, * for should any one get these coins into hin po&ses- 
.sion he would melt them down immediatfily.' Tins was tho 
luiUiiol consequence of a depreciated paper currency,'. At 
t.'anton julvcr uud a base alloy of copper arc tho twg metals 
in cnculation. Tlu* iiuiive copper coin is, from its daw 
value, used only in bazaar p'umenls, the oxchangtvv^i^rying 
hclwcou ri'f) and for a Sparu.-li dollar. Tha Ohihese 
seem to find it impossible to ha\e a siher com, from tho 
propensity of the pia'ido to ]day tricks with any thing mqro 
valuable than tncir base copper money. Tho Spanisli da!- 


son, Willi a conosporuling smell. To prevent all po^.si- 
blHty pc error, some samples of nil tho ingirdiciils, to- 
gatlipiywitli the lea in its several stage's, were i arritd away, 
ttud subsequently examined. 

The tea thus coloured was handed in ynnall (juantiucs, 
on broad shallow baskets, to a number «tf womt'ii and 
children* who carefully picked out tho stalks and coarse or 
iU’Coloured leaves; and this being rloivo it was parsed in 
RU^ccssimi through siovcfi of difibrent degrees of fineness. 
The first sifting produced what was sold *o. In son skvn, and 
tho last as young hyjjon. As the parly did not sc.e the in- 
tormediah^ i*tcp bciwoen picking and sifting, there was 
mson tq' that the si:!e of us leaves was fiist r<?diiced by 
Cutting with shears. If the tea ha? not highly 
didotetious effects, it can oiHy be in consequonco of the co- 
louriug matter existing in a very .small proportion to the 
leiifr On attempting to enter several other hou^c> where 
the process was going 0n» the doors wore suddenly 
tlie party. 

^^'^wover was not the only cficct of tlie guddenly iii- 
for teas. 1’ho greater portion of the ankoi 
tho denomination of caper, orange and 

were in the socemd year mixed with spurious 
Iea^|i;v:SCh«|ie were of several kinds, but apponred gen^- 
to i«rgish leaves cut up. The {\v\j most cu0^n 
lv<?re 'eoft, dark green leaf, very smooth, w a 
pahali with the veins sti-ongly marked. .r.Tlic 

. easily* and only by inspecting tho 

rkaves m it UnparU no bad smell to tbo tea, 

ami to the tusto; tbe latter ia 

to tbe tea that smoU ami taate 
timlly i^glanaby the term.^ ami odd/ ► 


hirs importcvl into C.'Uiton are very mw>ii punched into suoh 
a .state as to )>c <’ v*-lmni;c;ible mpy by weight. Tlwjy '^ven 
introduce bit? oi lead into thu punrh-holt-s, and uono;'bafc 
freshly imj>oilcd ihdlars are cmu- lOfX'ived without -ar vary 
strict scrutiny , cahod shrolhng. The (‘barge atteftdaipi on 
this operation cuuso;-. a lu'cmiuin in favour ol newjdollai;^ la 
the extent of one or mure per cent. . , ^ , 

The bruken Spauisli dolkns (?irculite by weight, amvtb^it* 
propoitmn to the talc, or lad, v.iries lu difibvtmt tran^o- 
tion?, being c^liuuued, in tho arrouats among for^signara 
and native mercluuits, .at tho rate of 720 tales per 1(700 
dollars ; hut in the w’eighmg of monc), at 7 1 7 talcs per 1000 
dollars; and to * outside dealers,' .shopkeepers, and compra- 
dors, at 7J5 pec tOOO. 

llie CluneHO money weights arc as follows ■ 

TnK' Mmvs Ciiit'l’up.Mi, ('.i.h. O/. ruty. Gi.Ti'iy* 

1 10 100 1000 r2oa fl/o-si 

1 10 100 sr-oo 

I 10 5 TO 

In the sycoo, or fine silver, piescnbed for tho payment of 
government dues, DSparUin 100 must be pure. 1‘his j$ 
ca.st in oblong ingots, of one and 10 tales in wcigld, with a 
Htump impressed. A large quantity has 0f late yeai's*„from 
tho ficarcils of dollars, been re<‘oivod at IJntin hi cKcimugo 
for Opium. i)a being sent homo to England it lias bo0n 
ibumi on a^say to couiain a small quantity of gold* hat 
accordingly proven an advantageous remittance to IjOndbm' t 
and CuVutta^ It now bears a preiutam at Jantiu of ^ 

ceut.»ttuiX is procured w ith great dtfiirulty at that. - 
not.U^od eithet' a*’ a medium of exchange ov ^ 
ofi remittance. The present value of tlia 
I tale weight* i ' ' ■ ■ ' 
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The cdtitneviiial weights ite ealcplated in i^ouls, c'atties 
iates nnd iWx propovtiona^t^ arborclni^ to this table : 

('|i ttrs. ll>Si au>iMhn'Cfis <’wisi, 

I ' . 300 '' lao^i 1-3 904; 

1 10 

(A qf thr O/y of Cunfon ; l"he Chm&^0, 

D^^HplUm of iJn^ huiptra of China and iU Jk'^ 
hMtanff.) 

C'ANTON, .IOIIN, wiK \ ^ at Strolul July 31, 1713, 

Sotno advancoH rundt' U\ Jjtrn iu luallu.M'nufU'S and expen- 
tn’eiHfil |)lid(>'^'>pby his ljith<>r to stnul Ihiii to Lojulon 

in J7'k7. IL; lh^>n .Mdrlod bnuMdr Tor five years to the 
rnoifrter of ft f..olKsfi, M'liji \Uionj he uf‘t<M-w;»i(is went mto 

parinersiiJp on;! in this uvoferision hi* spent his life. 

On the iineniioh oF Iik* r.e\i1en phial he tuind his .it- 
])art'<Milarly to eledni'ity, lOol \anoiis disfmenes oT 
hiH tiol siilheiently nmrhed to hio*;;ra)jhu'{il notieo, 

tlieii^h OMniniif; ^roiil ine^i-niiil y, w ill he loniul in the le- 
foivneefi at the mid of (Ins iirtiric. Ho was tije first wIk^ in 
EnjLdand verified Di Fninldio'". idea of the rundanly of 
lightnini*' and eloetrie fiind (Jiilv, 17 V.>l He i\as then a 
Iftcfniher of tlio C’onneil of (lie Ko\al Soc ieti , uf wliieh, in 
tr.H, ho roeeived the eold medal ior hi - method of mahin^ 
aHtficial tnatxnots. [M ] In a jiaper e‘)nunmii'‘ated 

in ]7or? he fiiinoiiiifed tlu* di‘-eo\ery (whudi Franklm nu;do 
fthout tlio lianio time) of elnud.-. heuuT in difierirr.t '-tales of 
tdeotrieii) . In ih' follou year he t'mnrl tliat tVie (piahty 
of the eleelriciil v veiteniont lende h\ nihl/iiie any 
ft«hstanf*o depended on the ruhlun% ns well a> on th** /tlmr 
suhstatiee. J'lie eoinmon })iiiidndl tdiM-trometer, ami the 
atnalf^mni of tin and nu'renry in^ed ior the nieiease of the 
aid;ion of the ruhlKT, are <1 no to ioin. In lie demon- 

fitrnted the eompressihihty of water, in opposition to the 
,vcdl“known Florentine expeiiment. His experiment was 
rcfionted in the prestmee of a ('ommltti'e .d the Royal So- 
eie*y, and a s'^eond tpdd medal was awnided to him in 1705. 
In inifi he eoinitiunii ail'd expenmenls m proot' that the 
luiin turn ■> appearanee of the sea aiise-i lioin the preseniH* 
of decomposed animal matter. Jie died March 1 772. 
There i;s a hie td' him IjV hi-- sou in Ki]*pis’s fho^r.ipUia Rn- 
tamiica, whrid';^ed in Hutton's mallumialK al dictionaiy , Ills 

imwi'eutod soirio new ex]if*nni(‘nis for Ihiestlev s iliatoncs 
<A Elei -trieid and r)ptiiMl Diseoi I'l les, 

CANTON S PHt>SPllWRlhS. rrhi<‘sriioRT;s-;| 
CiANU'i’hh I'he rich, f»*niie, ai'd hcmildnl i land of 
Rntain w’us a cmisi.mt tc'ir.pla! ion to tlie ndiahitunts of tlie 
shores of the Ihillox and of th'^ lt\’ s {.o'lilal cinntiy streich- 
itlir thoni'c to the north, tomnn^ the k mitilonis of Nonvay 
ftnd Swerleti, Tiiese p-oile. the Northmen as tlievwire 
de«'j.''naiod hi the people of ilie liioie smtln'm parts of 
Europe, pi.s'-i's-i d a na’ y which s: ems to June hei'ii far 
superior to that of any niiier -.late, and which miaided tliem 
lo nilhe at pleasure di srenls upon the coasts of nU the 
countries hordm-niv oi tic I’-inJish seas. Rut h .a as net 
meiely by y di'-ciuts mpon tlie coa-.l Unit thc> 

haiiii'^si'd tlie Fn .,jsh ]n'opie durum’ Ihc reii^iw id' tin* S.ixctn 
luUi^'ibnt , cs in th* ield, 

and di'isputcc dh the n.;li\e ['iinecs the entin* seveieii>nt\ 
of tibe 0 portion of ilic c-land. Tlnw had pe^’cessed 

thotnsv'h' * . r'fuh; of cou']m t of iinieh of the northern 
coast o! ; iu ix'i where tfa-y had a secession of prn>eob, 
who h aiue il lenedw in tlie pm sun of AVdliain the Nor- 
trt'U* hiorthui ui, s \erci;j:nsol !'nL''lalid. 

hiuili oft c hisJny ut ila* A K‘-Na\<in Kinos tlin 
history uf lb Irsi-. 'fnt'nesi' tormidahio n'ciehhouri^. 

'^[‘ho j-'enm.-- : nu la'*Mits of Al iicl for a while saved 

tJpj eountia f is ; bnl w hm he was dead. 

Upd was snc' y a i. urnieo'S mfeicir to hinmelf, 

.tlie nai; m bs ss aiil the. an i INctoal rem^iance 

jittnoH h'^i ame -eilb'd in m,ui\ punionsoi me istami. tribute 
Wfts paid to iheui. .m-l iinall w, in the person oi (\inule, one 
of the ^^reHtObt in ^ ■ of 1 1ns tonheni soi'creij^nty, 

lbrV%ce.oinphhhed tiirn wb l \ haa so Ilus.': doiu-d, the 
einiro subjinfiUion ^r} ilm Ai L'jo-Sa\ou poopfi*.^ uinl the ox 
line! ion for a time < ^ 'h** An,;l soun-ei^^rntv. 

Tbi.s ll?e itwhf m wlia'h wc me 1i^ eomenifilato 

(h’luhe: tj)e kin;.: i?v hirih and luhtriniiu't’ of the peo]de ?n»w 
known :h Danes, Norrnan?s, and Swedes, and as tlie man who 
Bceoniphshod the w^mk uf hiis father Sweyii m disphicnij^ the 
p^fiirtty of JSgberl from the sovereiitnty of Kn^hind. He 
iwoniy yoari? 1U17 — .v.n, 1 030)^ during 

whiok jiciridSl tho country was at peace. England pf all iui 


pos^a^iottsh^ j6ho'sb‘%t Ws 

Rbaftesbury, wa» iptefred ai u»nat 

place of interment, of the Saxon klng^ 

in war, was, in peace, Innnmie. gentle liml ftdigib^«» 

of Malmobbury sayt^df him, that by bis picty> and 

modeuttion, he gamed the nfihetjon ,bis subjects: and aft 
universal cstocni among fiirtogners.'^'^" Tbe Iwiautifui 
Btory id' tin; rchuUe whic’h ho gave to ;of nis 

, couitior.s, a story wliich it would b»i uii urtreationable 
I tici^'Ui frt doubt, tuund as it m home of our oldosit and 
j dironirdcrs, nuikc.s hi.'^ name and Ins lirt'no more famibaif 
I to the Engh-^h nation than all the encomiums of our cbro- 
t nuih'rs. or than ins ucts of piety in hiji journey to Rome, aftd 
j in tin friumlntiou of the tw'o nioimsicncs of Saint IJcuftet 
of lloluu* ami .Saint Eihiivuid's Bury. 

I The leigns of the two sons of Canute were short 
! fvnh'isi In JPtl the posUnitv of Egbert, in the perHiOU of 
j Edward, Kon ol King Kthelrcd, regained the throne^ vTIiis 
! \v:j., Kdwaid, calli d the Confessor. His reign was hdmiited 
hy tho Dani'S under Svvoyn, another son ol (Janute. They 
nlso disputeii llm so\ercignty with Harold, Iho son of Eftfl 
Cudvvin, who ns-siirm'd the ^To'wn on th(‘ death of Edward: 
nnd Vhigland might li.r.o snlfered much longer from at-’ 
t<gnpts of the noitlii’in chiefs, had it not fallen under th^ 

1 sway of liie r<<ce of Notnnni piaiux's, w)\o guvcrtied with a 
I nioic vigotous tmnd than that of tho Anglo-Saxon chinik, 

I CAN/CN F/J'h in music (co^/r;n;/c//(/, IndiLUi, a diminutive 
’ <»r rafizunc\ 01 :i M'ug), a sliort song, otie that hrii’f 

; compared wit li th<‘ sacred aiv? of the oratorio or ’wilii tho 
\ i/rn' of (lie liahan oju-ra. Foiinerly the term w asj applied 
to ioc,il music in parts: now ii is confined to bongs lUi: 
single \oicc. 

< AOb/i'CTlOl'C'. Tins remarkable sub'^timeo is pvo- 
idueid by rijany diffi i iuil plants. That which comes troTft 
; the tro}>ic(iI paifs <•!' Soiitli Ameiica is obluined from Sipho- 
\ uU' (or llrroii) olo^ttrn ; and mO'-t other eupUorbiuceOua 
I plains lurnisli it more ca* less uhundantly. Various Crtiea- 
c(‘in y u'ld it, especially ZArv/.v c/o’s/irr/, and the rest of tliD 
I genera t>f the Auocarjieous scolion ; Creropia pvltata has 
I even h cn esscited to luriii**!) a large propprtiop of the 
i Anicni'an <'a'»ui(dioue : lad thus isi doubled uv Humboldt, 
j because its jih-’c is liiificuit to inspissate. In Ihip'antU it is 
yielded ]>v a plant calk'd f.'7c, wdiicb the Beihn botanists cull 
(\i\lill(nt e!a,shc(t. Seveial Apoiw naceoiis plants ftnerete 
this matter: a.s (hvenln ciastira, in Sinnalia; a '^pecicf of 
Zk7/c/;, jn Madagawcar ; .ind Ji fliii:^hhna cduhfi, in India; 

; bm the latter i» of bad ipiubty. Among Ai-a'icpiiular oous 
I ]ilanls < 'iputn.' hum nmu'tjnlium is asserted by Walhch 10 
afi'nrd rvcellent cfmutidioiiv at Penung. 

Caoafebous is generally termed Indian rubber fi-pm 
. iiM in renmvi tig pencil i races from paper, and some* 

! tunes. iV.'mi Us ei.i‘'ticilv, gum elastic. In a state nl 

j piirilv ii’.is po( nhar vegetable Beciotion is insipid and 
i scciillf '.s, wliitc, exlreuioly elastic, infhunnmblc, not altni^sd 
by i'\p. .v-re tu tho air, insoluble ill water and in ftlcohol, 
sohihlt i;; mther aid iti tbe esvoiilial oils, acted upon by al- 
hdie.-, and decomposed by eonoeninited sulpimrits and nitric 
iH-ui. 1 . Aci'onhng to Dr. U re’s analysis it eonsist,;^ of tbroO 
atoms <d' ciiibon and two of hydrogen; according tp Fara- 
day of <Mghl atoms c<irb(>n and seven h} drogmi, or carbon, 
hydrogen, IMIOO. When tho impure caoutcboim of 
1 oinmcri'e is burned, a small rjuaiitity ofaiftinonia isevoiVed ; 
ii Uu-reforc rontaiius also azote, 

Caryutchoio' was introduced into Europe early ini laat 
eeiitm-y, but, it.s origin was nnknoivn (ill th,t^ viwt^f ihft 
Frencli ucudenncuinH to Sonih America in ^735- They 
a.sceriained that it was tim inspissated jince of a ih-ftSliliaft 
liee,<-alled by tlic naiivo^ Hh\fi; and an account ol'tbediHCo- 
very was sent !<» the aeadomy by M. de la CondanHtiei)|:|^,3ft. 

In oi’diT to obUuii cai.'ulciium; the, iyoes wdiioh ii 

arc pierced bi the rainy season, upon ^kdi u tbipJs;;f&^e;of 
a yellowisb-white eoiour exudes, whiob b£aaiia(^,,4-^M^pr .;^y - 
cxpo.sure lo ll.o air. If tiiis juim be kepi 
botile.s it inav be jireberv^^l fov some time vvitba^||A^t+i?- 
going mueli eh.nigc, and it hns been im^ioneddj^ ilill irtate ; 
but, however pertectly Urc atmospjicre may be oHwuaed, it 
wdl Mltirual(*iy soiiilify, Jleul coagulates iho-j^iicei^nd 
rates tilt; caoutchouc : alcohol luid acids pi'^jlucTei tho «afrwi 
eflect. if expowrid to the uir in tbift films it 4ri«i|, 
loAng fiom t»i(‘-third to otie-bujf of in^i ^ftd Jbaviuffi 

caoutchouc of tho umiliI appaarsiiiice, "By of 

South Amonca it, gtppbod in Huftco^i^ive 
face of clay motfela boUles and of airiiiifdA, oftd iUied 



Wfttoiimcatflift it a ifiatk 
\^Ue; t|*ij tine* are 

drawn a ioo\, vhiah rem^iin ixermaiieatly 

im|)wwtt, ^Whea tfie whole haa become dry, ihe clay i« 
ertifth^ and shaken out of the bottlesv 
; Thi ^sticity of daoutohouc in its i^ost remarkable pro- 
nefty i pieees of it in^H,he stretched, after beinj^ soaked in 
traiiti wa, tor, tp sever! or eight times their oriRinul length, 
Without: Wing %rn, or having their contractile poivcr do- 
fttrpyod; and bottles of it may, by means of a cendonsing 
synngC' bO eXpan<h4 to many times thu-ir original dinien 
4t>ni}. If A bottle be soaked in well washed sulphuric mther 
uWd tlUito soft, it may ho inthited by niouns of the mouih 
tillitbas become so thin as to bo transparent, and suffi- 
ciently light tohseond when filled with hydrogen gttsJ. It 
dried 'in this stale it will not amiiu conlracl. and thin sheets 
of caWtcliotic may l>o thus foimod* A bottle has been thus 
cxpaii|ried tiU it wns six feet in diameter 

When exposed to heat aoutchoue fuses, but on cooling 
roialus the consistency of tar. At ti higher temperature it 
burns with a wlnte 11 imc and in tlie enuntries where it is 
produced is made into lorelics, which emit much smoke and 
an offensive odour. When it is distilled and the Mipoui 
ermdonsod, ity'ulds an atnber-colourcd tlnid, winch on being 
ogmn distilled becomes I'olovnless ; this thud has obtained 
the nlimo of caoutcUoneme. It is eMiciiielv volatile, it is 
Iho lightest Iluid known, and pioikiccs the heaMest gas 
known. A small qiumlity p aued into a lall glass vessel 
kijyecdily evaporattjs and fills the glass with gas, and as the 
gas is very heavy tt remains in the glass. On ap()l>ing a 
light,lho surface of the gas taken the aiai bvirn graduallx to 
the bottom of the vessel, d'hei^e re-'idts ol d t dial ion aie 
oletiant gas iiinl carlmretled h]idi(ig<’U. Alkali d<;stuu 
its texture, stilphuno acid decotnpiis s it, and it is con* 
voried by lutrie acad into oxaho acid. Although instdulde 
in water, yet, if strips of caontchoiu are wound spirallv 
round a metaUic rod, so tliiU the edgeSi aia in contact, and 
then boiled for some bours, the edges w ill sotlon a Jililc and 
adhere, and a tube of caoutchouc wdl be l>irnn*(l. 

In mther caoutclmuo r^iadily disvdves, and on the evapo- 
ration of the aether it remains unchanged in nuv of its pro- 
perties. For thus purpose the mtlier is wunhed by agitating 
U in a bottle with twice its hulk of water. The bottle i.-. 
allowed to remain invorled tdi the tether has ed 

from the water and risen to the suvitico, and t watoi 
is then allowod to mu out, leading the ui the C'isel 

This ph'H'ess i* to iic repeated thri'o ^ lime^ when 
about one third of the original qunntirv idTlu mlier wdl 
inaitir Tho caoulehoiic is tu bo boded ir .... .* .ouptc 

of liours, and tium ]»laced with the a*tl a well closed 
V^aoi, anc m the lair-.e of a low days jt wdl do ^olvc com 
pietely. 

The Volatile oils dii?isoU'e ca Ichom luit on <• aporat 
[Ufenemlly loav it in a gluiuuni state.; if. ho\w'\ oliol 

bipadtbrd to lU Rolulion ui od <d' tln' eaOultdiouc i*epri- 
Vatosdn a sonu-tiviid state, and b\ evijO'-uro lo tho air regains 
its firrmu^s and elasticity. Naphtha or petroleum rectified 
into a colourless lupnd disoolves it, and upon o\aporaUon 
leaves it unci laii god. 

hi >South Ami.uiea tho native.^ ha’H bmg made wnlcr- 
proof hoots of c.aoutchouo, and iiy imbuing ebuh witii iho 
milky jukw of tho hbviS have rondertMl it impervious to 
Ddoiature. In P’urope eaoutcUoiic is also used cKtensiv eh in 
the nianuftUJtutv of watm proof doth. I or tins purp(t'*e it is 
in the oil diylilled fr m gasdar,and .^pieud 
upon of a piece of the cloth, upon wbic.b a umilar 

picce’tif tibotl W and ihV whole jiassed between 0 puit 

of itiltors. Thus tho fubrio con^ist^^ of two pieces of doth 
v?Uh a laVer of caoutchouc intorposod, and muting them to- 
prepared i» so imtiervious to tnoi'^lurc 
bydroRtatiu budfi for invalids are 
and beds and enshums aro tendered 

teiJiil^& ihffating llmm, 

k lisod in the matmtlicluro of braces, of tiome 
und <if many ollon’ articles for wbicU 
it* tiWudoTS it adapted. It is also cut by macbm«yv 

with mmtllity into very fine thread, m svhicU 

tenuity is given by stretching it, a* 
vimn bobbins, w here it is allowed to romain 
‘ is lost. This thi'ead is woven into 

' blast tc 

tii j' :jWr«. of Scierif^f x.ki .3 Do, N, 
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€o 0 u(t^ouc h a temi sometimes but imppo- 
jjeriy Asfeddti JtlAhote |bo ehstic vaHeticti of petrobmm 
CAPAGlXy# tb6 fiu'int: in sense - Conticnt orvuiutao 
in piii?e mathematiei. in phystv? tl genondSy ^igntflos 
power of holtling or retaining. Tims we fip^ak of ihg ekpa* 
city of a body for heat, 6*c. 

CAPE, litenilly Head, ( Cajh French ; Capo^JmHan ; 
Spaimh and Portuguese ; till from the Latin itj ^ 

term used to indicate tho extremity of a [Xirtion of the 
which prtijects beytmd the general hue of the slioie. On rocky 
and mud'i-indonkal couiU?*, as on that of norU, mrn ScuUand, 
capes are, ol course, very trequoiit, while Inw And Rgndy 
coasts sometiuujs offer no cape tor 50 ir oven On 

.shores of tlie hLUer des<'i‘iptioii they am c.ruirm'mly' formeil 
by the change in the tiondmg 0 tluf laud, and form 


vtfottud 
tiU its ‘ 
'fit 
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obtuse aiigUs, while on n c,l<> eoa-,t^ 
acute angles, cm wjncli accuimt liie> 

Points, 

CAPE RHETON. an island of] 
situated to tho E, of Neva S ‘otnu 
brail of the Ciiilf of Si. Luw rc 
P N, lat., and lielv^ctm 59' 
greatest length from N. lo S. 
greatest breadth S.h Tlie shu 
like an irregular trningb', the ape\ ef winch form 
ern and iiairoiVOjt part of the island. Its arc 
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ofllie gn*al salt wa ‘ >oiit 2-<!L' 0,901) ucre-» mote than 
(mti-half t.f w hivUi i- sup. I m he (it litr enhnatum. 

Cape Pieti-Ti r. d in the mainland of Nh»v;i Scotia 

l>y tln‘ Gui ot ('ail ' ml St (L-oi Ihn : (lie f rmer is fk 

channel 21 miles Ion q and varynig fsm le tn rme- 

aiid-a-half in wullh. St. Ceorge’s Jhi) is id the ext(e* 
inity of ilns ehaiuieh North Pond is i)k>ut 7d unh fivin 
Cape Anguillc, the 8.W. extrcnniv of New loumllam 

The island of Breton comams mueh hi^d\ haiub which 
appear.s in ihc roi tu of several ndges ol lulls, parliculiK'dy in 
the N. pait, and on the E. and N AV. di-»ncts mar the 
ooimt. Cap ‘ KnlVimc, on tlio N.K. coast, in bt. 4(>‘ dO', ut 
1800 foot above the Imcl of llio n-a. 

'Phe E. und S. coatts are well provid 
Saint Anns Ba), 011 the. K., leiah> thne 
to a s.ife and capaidons harb'Utr ol’ tlm s;n 
.ships MU iih'Mbic hurthmi may .uu-bor. 
to th of Saint Ann h Bu)', m an ? 
and 4 u long : winch tiicn sep.n* Ics 
arms, one of vvhudi rmis lo (ho SAV , the 
at th hoi bun of the latter ul those ai 
the the town of S\dne),Tlii u 

Dm .... ins sate and spacu^Us It lo 
hot wiili tlieiont depth of watt 
South of Svduih' Irarii^uir nto luugen, Udmlh; 
jmd IMtif' hill s. which hid e, the ouPet ‘d Mire 
llow.s into it irom ilie W. Dn thr; s.E. coa!,! ;n 
llnriMiur, (hiinirus Ihi), P'lril.ind ('o\e, lh>ji 
and St. INjir.t llarhwu St,, Bav is lUi 

and in L-mox liianmd ]e;idmg (o tin* (im tvf (hit)!t<i. ^,'Tho 
only liurbonr on tin* VV. coii'-t which u ill t tiwhng ea- 
sels is P<M't Ho h1, .>,du;itod at, the N IL point <d Si. GtVfkgw'k ^ 
Bftv : thes luirhiuu m eup'u 1010 , and C' esphut 1\ 

The mo'-t vcimiikahle teatioeo! the island' |si (lu? 

BruR «i C)r, an Inland sou, which ici uiues paivjtion of 

its .Surface, and neaily flividi^s it in(t> t ii'lahds, Tho 
entrancotv) this basin i'-. b\ two ciiai t uK' by the islutld 

of Bouhirflrie, wdiieh lies IjoI'm on Si An and' Sydney 
hailniurH on the K, ena^t. The N. ' ham is <‘aUed Ihfc 

Great Enlrahee, und the channoi on th . sale of tho 

Inland tlu‘ Little Kutrance: the ho't is ,p, icable fur 
ships, h.aviiig ii sunki'u b.n* at li e m iullt. is teldoni 

used i'Wn by boats. Eoulur'irie 1 hmd 20 mih’s huig mid 
its grenlesl hreadih is ■> mdes Within this vAen'l j tlie 
}4tlle Bras d Or, a parage t.i the AV. of winch leads jo 
Bedequu Bay and WliyeoccMuagh Basin, wdii- !i are tMiL;en!er 
15 rtiilea long. Another narrow pA'^sage at the S. e\tnmsv 
of the Lillie Bras d Or conducts to the largs^ ha^un which 
uontuirm tiumgn>us small islands, tind hmi'adx's out Inia, 
iiumtirous arms dr inlets. The most southern of these arms 
terminates itl thta istbuius of >St- Paler, a neck of Und otdy 
900 yutd^ aerdss, which separaO'S tho waJer of Bms d O f ^ 
from tho AtUntie, at the Bay of Hr. Poti'cm Lenox Chau 
Tim Bras d Or teceiWR the w aters ol .‘Several Hyors^ 
pviuciptvl of which arc the Bodeqm^ und the Wegato 
foh the N>, affd the Bonnys on the W* 

Entrance to the 8,W* extremity *01,, 
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ihw kUnd, it». width 

$L ta W. at^thip broafeit paift U 20 miles*. The d^plb 
of ! vtater vavies frotp ;70 to feet, mul in evei*y part xt i« 

safely^ .paVigabto, offaj^^If .gtTiat cammeieial ad^autOgfiA to 
iU<J istaftd'by ^xiTordipgf watcr-pfO^^^ which eiiahlea 

tho farotoi^ of ever5^ disUset to dtsponse with a burdeusmmo 

^a^hd•eamU|^eC0J' their prodiu*e. 

T(m i«tlH*td contains Ri>vcrnl fresb-water lakes, lu tho 
.N.W. division ia Luke M.np:aonto, 4U niilcs in circiunfiM - 
/Cnep, the ontlot of wlijoii is liy a river of the same natxio 
16 miles lunt>\ winch lulls into the sea opposite Ktsst Cjfcpc, 
or Proice h'.chvardV Isbuifh Grand LuUe, and Mire rher 
or lahf, are in ilio <S. division ; tho hUtev receives the watois 
of Salmon nvci\ w'hich Hows from tlic W, There nre like- 
wise many snuill streams on chderont parts of Hie cou.'st which 
aw not navitrable. 

The climate of Capo Bwtnn is not so rcj^nlar, hut neither 
is it so rij^orous as that of tlic ncit^hhourm^ conluieni. The 
frost does not nsually set in lontr befoic Chl■l^tmuh ; and 
instead of lastinj> without inleninssion iiiiiil the end of 
April, as on the mainland, there are fri^queid intervals of 
^^W’arnier weather, sometimes for u torinmljt to;^cther, before 
the frost returns. Very intense eold is however oecnsionally 
expenent'od, und it is not nnoommon to see Falirciihen s 
tberipf>b'<"l<^r at 20 dcf^reo', below zero. Tbo sumirKU' jnonths 
are dry and W’ann OXJ tho eastern coast, but on the western 
cooiit there is tnore' moisture. The mean summer beat is 
feO"' Falir. in tin* shade. The spnnfj;, as in iiK^sl eold o>»rntries, 
is short, and veocTalion is cxcecdnijjly lapid JMannn;.’' and 
sowinj^ are done in May, fruits lipi n in duh , and tbu bai- 
vest IS got in in August and September. 

l\Iica slate, clay sUte, sienite, unrl prinniive Uap, arc 
found la all purls of the isliind. Transition Inncaionc, prey- 
vvacke, gjpsum, and coal, arc very generally di^lnbulud. 
The coabtields are of great (.‘Xtent in the S.K. division. 
Keither the extent of the coal-fields nor the quality nl the 
coal has boon ascertained lo the iiorlli u( Bras d Or. t’ual 
is known to exist in tlic west purt of tlic island ; and it has 
bean calculated that llio uvaiKible teams of eonl in differcni 
parts occupy an area of 121) squ.ne nulos. That whicii has 
been worked is of good iiuahty. Kxteuslvc works arc rntw 
carried on at Sydney and at hiiigun, wh^'ro tho scams vary 
in thickness from 3 to 11 foot : ufiw'urds of 40,(100 tons were 
raised in 1B32. tm/re than half of which (pnintity was expiated 
to the United .States, Granite provaijs amung the primitive 
rocks 8. E. of the Bras d'Or. Gypsum is fooml in great ahun- 
duiico u\ many parts, and particularly on the hliorcs (d the 
BrasjVOr. There is u high chll'of gypsum on the island of 
Boidnrdric, whicli is oarrietl off on board large vessels that 
convey it t(» tho United Srutos ; gioat quantities are likewise 
shijiped ever) year from liedeque and Wlncocomagh ba)s, 
and from Plaster Ccac on llio Cut of Canso. 'Tlicre are 
salt springs at Boikquc, at Whycocoimigh, at Wagauiat- 
CQok, and in some olhci purls on tlie Bras d Ur; the hnm? 
prmluccs from 10 lo J2 per <eut. of salt. Iron oie is found 
abuhdaiUly ass'^ .hod vMtli the coal about S)dia‘y, Lmgan, 
and in otiier pku'Crt, Some of tiic ore will, b is said, )teld 
60 per cent <’f t|)0 metal. 

pr uv'ipal vegetiihle productions of Cape Breton arc 
Umlier, U\r common cereal grams, including maize, and ])o- 
latoes. ihe timber is of tho same kind as is found jn the 
JS- paih- of the iiuunland of N- America — the pine, bircSi, 
oak. spruce, li^unlock, beech, ash, maple, and elm. < 'on- 
sideiable ahipments of timber are made >caily to the United 
Kingdom, cliiofly from llio noighlKuirhoud of Bedeque Bay 
and Wh) cocoiiuigh basin The produce of gtaiu, iic., ui the 
f.cac 1B27, the latest ul vvliich any correct olTicuv) return has 
Wn made, was as follows 20,85 1 bu^hcU ol wheat; 31,837 
bushels of olh(M- grain; 408. '-U)7 busbeU of polntrois ; 15,160 
tmks of ha>. 'Hie number vd' acres in crop in that voar was 
^6,G77. In the same return the number of stock is thus 
l^ven ; — J \ 23 horses ; Usri2 l horned cattle ; 23,644 sheep ; 
isMiXd 8785 swino. A return professing to give lhc.se particu- 
lars is ix^ade eveiy year by the oHicers in the colony to the 
haife ijQverpmenk but tbe same figures have l^ecsn given 
year after yw fur sev eral years ‘ uhout any explanation. 

Thif population cf tlie isiaud, acc* rdiiig to a census taken 
in J82i^,#mounted to 9436 inaloa, and 9265 females, together 
1S,7P0 spills^ Tho number of births m the same year watii 
of, marriages U^8, and of deaths 210. It vvouUI appear 
that^^ ehameration must have been incorrec.t* or that the 
Iffiwon must have very greatly increased since kB27. 
^'^Vmlrctiun of J834 states the number of oh)oors and 
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.men eai^Sted 

eons* and 

tite ages of Ifiraud 60 w^as 

popiilfttioit reiprofionted by 
to at least 26,000 stnils. 

'i'he coasts nnd btiStbawrs swarm with ' fiib 4ost 

coirimouly taken are sti^tnon.'cod^ 

halibut, sturgeon, alewives, solos, plaice^, haddocks, 'ja^d 
smclt=i. In tho lakes ami livers, pbreh, wOdt; brekmvaiul 
cols arc abundant. A considerable numlwrbf the jrlbhb*t^ 
aut-^ are engaged in the fishery, the produce of forms 

^vne- third of the value of tho total expoits from the 

Tho first settlement was imulo on this island in 1712 oy 
the b’lcnch, who gave to it tho name nf In 
1 720 they cun.struored llie fort jfi cations of%/>Ui9bourg, on 
Hie S.K. cua.st. In 1745 the island was taken by a body of 
British tn.ops frfim Now Ungland, .since wliioh time '4t has 
continued in the posst'ssion of this country. At the time of 
the capture the works of Louisbourg were destroyed hy Order 
of tho Bnglisli governtnciit, and the sctllemenr at that spot 
has since been altogether deserted. 'I'ho tuwn of Sydney, now 
the capita ) of tin? island, is situated, as before described, at 
the boitom of i\ deep inlet on tlio K. coast, rlt was founded 
in 1823, but its growtli has not been considerable ; tho latest 
accounts dcscnbc it ns (ontaiiiing not xnoi’e than 70 houses, 
and a population of 500 souls. The town is laid out with 
regidanty, and the houses arc iioiifly built, each having a 
garden sittaf’hcd to it. The courts of laW are hold in Syd- 
ney, wboio also ilie ditfereiit govcninionbofliccrs have their 
r‘‘suicncos. The other settlcincuts hitlnu to made on Bix^ton 
Island arc .situated eithor on the sea-cnast, or on the margin 
(d'tbe Bias dX)r; tluMutevior may be consideiod as uu&ccu' 
pied. ATovi of the smaller st^ijements on the coast have 
been made by fislmnneii ; many oi these arc the dosoend- 
antK ol the Acaduins, or original Kronch HOtlkrs from Nova 
Scotia. I'Jio Kuropeaii luhubitunts, who oc.4*upy themselves 
in agriciilturo and m tho timber trade, are pnnci|mUy 
emigrants from Scotland and Ireland : some few inhubitaiits 
arc lb(' dehcendantw of Amencan lo>alislB, 

The island, wln<*h i.s considered ns u county of Nova 
Seotiii, and is iii(dud(‘d wiUmi its government, in*- politically 
4li\ideii into iliroe districts*— S., NAV,, and N.K., without 
anv l*c^pect having been paid to its natural divi«joru». Tho 
N.\V. di.sliict is sub-divided into four, and the N.E, into 
thn’o townships. The S, district, which i.s TUrtbh sunilter 
than tbc others, is not sub-divided. Tim island sends two 
representatives to tho Nova Scotia Home of Assembly, 

'I'he greater number of tlie inhabitants, including most of 
tho Sc(>l(*h who came from the Highlands, are of the Koman 
Cat built* religion, 'i'horc are a few l^rosb) toriaiis, and somo 
lUiMubei's uf the church of England, who arc under the spi* 
ritual earn tifllio bifthop of Nova Scotia. 

A h‘V, Indians, about 30U in number, still remain hi the 
island Tiicir pnneii»al employ me nts are hunting and il«h- 
nnj. 1 iH tracts of laud have been reserved for tbmii, updn 
wtind; <bey grow maize and potatoes. They are quiet and 
im heii'ovix generally remain stationary at their settlemetlU 
doling the winter, but vvander along tho shores at the to- 
tuni of warmer weather. 

I rual provisum is made lor the support of the poor. Tb^ 
rate lev»od upon the inhabitauU for this purpose in 1834 
imiounicd tv> IB J/. I6>v. In tho .satao year a further assds^* 
nicnt of 4V7/. was made in order to defiuy county charges 
Ibr the support of tho police and for ioxtal inxprqvetucnts* 

Tlie lotui im]K>rts of the colony in 1832 ameimtedti'uceb^ 
ing to tlm cuftiom-housi' valuation, lo J 
ports to 3 1,89 U. About one-filth of the import 
of corn and Hour from tho United States in return 
Tho remtiimug imports Were of prodxme from IhoWest lxi^lis 
colon iob in return for fish, and of, British manulhc^i^s in 
return fur timber, ^ 

Sliip-huilding is carried on to sOtHpax^tont ©o- 

lonial purposes as for sale in Kuj^tid. 5(1 

ships and Ivrigis, besides schooners and smaUer^l^Miels^^ Bato 
bx?en launched in ouo y^ar. The number olpi^tored 
vessels belonging to Breton in 1828 Titi^ying' 

in bgrthen from 30 to 200 tons, : 

arc kept at the custom^ house aM 
government ofOces in sterUng money » bnt in ihe ei^n^ 
uansactmns nf the inhabitantf ftalifaac^ k xtijihd; 

100/. of which is, equal to 90/* atorUnif* ^ Tbeijiiihiy^g^ ©nins 
curmit are tho, doubloon. u and. dfST part?, 
passes hx 10 <lo!|»r«(* w 4 /* The ai« ' ! 
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I aou fttiillings* iwhidti b^ar 

^Patt of fbe tjSrculatiori of the ookfey 
under tbo authority of the ptov^citu 

\ Briitsh jS^uchetto’s Brilhh Do* 

^inion^in Nm^th Aiimtica ; Ooioekil^eni Btatiaticai Tables^ 
'p^rt!„ $, ^qpp.> ' . 

CAP® col). [MA!iSA.CHtJSKTTS.] 

CAPE FExlTt. rOAfrOLmA* Nohtm.} 

CAPE OP GOOl) HOPE, one of the most southern 
pd^int'i of Africa* was discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, tlw 
■Portu^^ueso navij^ator, in 1493. Diaz, after cxplonuf^ the 
Atlantic coast Qf Afbicu as far as Capo das Voltas, S. lat., 
wtxi driven onfio soa by a storm, and the next land he saw 
Wit* Algoa Bay. Ho had thus doubled the vS. extremity 
of Aftrjioa without knowiujr it. On his way b.u-k he saw' the 
rape, since called the (‘ape of Good Hope, to which he fravc 
the niine of Cabo Torniontoso, or Cn pe of Storms. On his n'- 
tarn homo tho kinj^ oi Portu,^;il gave it the name of Cape of 
Gtn^ Hope, as an omcti tliat tho Portupicso had now a fair 
prospoet of reachinj:? India, the ^'•reat tihject of their man- 
time expeditions. Vasco do Giuna doubled it in No\eraher, 
1'197, on Ins way to the Indian seas, and from that tune the 
PorUiji^neso contidcrod it as the S. extremity of Afneji. 
But Africa doc>* not terminate in a point; it presents to the 
S. Ocean a hrornl line of coast nununfr K. and AV., from 18^ 
23' K.w the lon{j;itudi* of the (Jape of C^ood Hope, to al;out 
2ii^, w’liich is the hins^itiide of Aljjfoa Bay. This coast is lu- 
deuteil by several hays and forms several promontories, of 
which iho Cape of Good 1ioj>o is tho imv^t \v(‘stvvard, hut 
(^ape Ajjridha^, 20^^ lo' E. lon^.* advances furthest to the S., 
bein^ iu 34' !>' S. bit. The Cape of Goad Hope is in 34''' 
22'. 

Tlio Capo of GuO‘1 Jfojxj iu the W. cxtremitv of a narrow 
peninsula about 30 miles loiuj;, formed by False Bay on the 
K,, Table Byy on the N., and the Atlantic on tin? W. Ca])o 
Town is on l^ildo Bay on tiie N. coast of this peninsuhi, 
anrl Simon’s Town is on False Bay. Tins peimisula was 
the ori;i;inul boundary of tho setthmiont whieh the Dutch 
made hero about the middle of the smenti'enth centurv, hut 
they soon extended themselves bejond tho nthinuj. which 
joms it to tho African continent. Tho llotleiU<4s, tlie ; 
luitivos of this pa d of Africa, a mild and HM)tl’eni>ive race, i 
W'vSro (?a«tiIydhr)U<i;h ^^radutilly sulHlncd the Dutch, W'hoen- ' 
Wutdiod stop by step upon ihoir eounirv, rodueiuir them to 
the condition of sevls, or drivisi^^ a vav before tbcui thi* uior<. 
fttubboru tvibc'^. This process conlmuod ibr ui 're tium a 
Century, until at lust liic Dutch oecupievl the wboli* lounlry 
as far as the jjrcat ridgo i ailed Ni('U\vvel<l Berpeii and 
ijndmnvhcrf^on, ub nit 32 ' S. lat., which vtuis K. uivd AV., 
nearly parallel to tho S, coast, and divides llio water.; that 
run to tho S. from those which tlow N. mto the (tranpe 
River, [BF/renouANA.] I’lus ridpe, (lu; hiirhcr Mimimts 
of which are about 9000 fi'ct above tho se.i, and arc covered i 
with iltiow the {.^renter part of tho \oar, ionns the natural • 
boundary of the Cn\>c colony, aithouph the ])ohtieal houn- | 
dary stretches <;nnhidci'ubly tartlier, the hack M.'ttlers having 
extended beyond it on s( ^ oral points through the dislncts 
eullod by the Dutch Oiider Ko<xy,'e,veld, Ajitm* Roareevcld, 
tVnd Middle KoiTj^evchb North of th<* limits of the colonv, 
and ' between it mid the Ormn^e Uncr, me tlm wan- 
darinj» Bosyesmana, tho OriiruaH. or bastard Tie,t1entetrt, a 
mixod raixs who hate attained ihrouirh the mis'siouanes a 
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fehcop-skhi dress, and preserve* tl>o oritriind customs of their 
nation, which were desandbed by Kolben a hundred }ears 
which tho IIottQUtots in the colony have hmg Vnc^ 
and They live in kraals ; their huts 

ai-e *iciii4itfn:tited of m^pifttrotchod over a frame of sticks tn 
the a hoe-hive, ami are easily removed on their 

migrate from plaro to place. Their huts 
ttiHj and swarm with vermin. They arc alto- 

ywy low state bath of mental and phybietU te* 
nnathent, .^^oh lower than the Caffrctf, They arc 
a and, on the whole, a gooddooking 

biJtviut^ 0^1^': them fine fiirmed heads and prominent 
fe?^^r©«, V JoaA an Mndolent wandering life, living 

ohtefiy bit of thm eattle, and seklotn roaming far 

from ihb of Ajbb Gmrihp apd its tributary branches. 

Thttir eM^lef the colonial breed, and mneh 


iJtOsb of the Betehouana and Ga^re tvtbe.<<, 
qf theif Itraalsi poetess also goats and sheep/ (Tlmmp^n s 

A(heniurfi$ in Snulh ' 

T(/tbe NyW*, nloh^lhfi Allan tie coast* the col o*tikl terri- 
tory extendi oa far^. hs 29' 40' S. lot. The Nieinvvcld 
range make, ^ a bend (ow'anls the N. at about 2\"' K. lehg., 
whero it assumes the name of Roggeveld Bergen, .mid 
runsv parallel 10 the Atlantic coast; leaving u broad belt 
of lower terfacos and valleys between it mid tho free. These 
I form t!m vaiious <listricts called Uoggeveld Kanx^o, and 
Ijwver BuUUoveld and Cold BokkevebJ, whuh are watered 
by tho Ohphant’s River and iU oflltients. This part of 
the counrry m ohioiiy paKlnre-laud. Tlio Oliplikni’s River 
enters the Allnulic at about 3r 40' S. lut. At the NAV. 
extremity of the colony is the mission of Kamicsberir, 
and beyond it is the tei-atoi’y of the kittle Namaquu ]l9;0t- 
tentots, wlio Jivo between Kamiesberg and the Oritnge 
River. Tho inissiouary settlenicnf of Pella is iu kittle 
Namaquahind. Beyond tho Orn!igo River are the Great 
Nainaqiuis, who are sm’d to extenti ‘2ti0 miles to the N-» 
towards Iho country (»f tlio Damaro. OafiVos. The Nama- 
quas rosoinblo the Korannas m then* habits and mode of 
life, (ireat Nnnnicpinland l'^ walerod, or rather drained, by 
a ^trorlTn ealhsl by N'lullant tho Fish HiVqi*, ond ciToneousiy 
described ni his and Burchcirs map as'falUng into Iho sea 
to the N. of Angra Poquena. Tliid' river tlow's soutb- 
■wards into the G;mo|i, which it joins about 30 miles above 
the sea. (Tliom^ibon and the' Rev. John Campbell have 
given some aceouuf of the Nannnpias.) 

The principal purl of tho colulual tenrifory stretches to 
Iho eastward c'f Cape Town, and as far as the Caifro frontier, 
which was unld lately lixed ut the Kendv-annua River* a. 
little beyond the Great Fish lli\cr, about 27'^ K. long* In 
couseijuenco of the last (hdlVe W'ar ()83a) th© easteiTU 
boundary js now fixed at Iho Greiit Key River, winch 
runs ui im oblique direction between 28' ntid 29^ K. long* 
giving Uiorchy to Die cobun a length of abimt It)"* of 
long., upon an average breudth of 2“ of lat. The whole 
colony is a land of terraces, rising one above the other 
from the coast, divided by almost parallel ridges, and in- 
tersected by nutnenius ravine.; or bids of tt-rrents* which 
contain little or no water dunnu the summer montha, Tho 
want of pci'mmial spriiigs, and ilie consequent dryness 
cd’ (lie soil and scarcity of water for cattle, constitute tho 
puneipu* di'ficicncies of tiie colony. I'he rivers ary too 
■\llo' heir current too rapid for the purposes of navi- 
‘.ai'ly two'tbirds of tlm Uitul is dcfliitutc of \fgc- 
ig ih»‘ greater p.art fd the year. Tho Upper tor- 
rac: stretches at tho foot of the lSiif>li\vveKl IkrgCfl 

for I'lnirlv !U0 mdos iti bnglh E. luid W., and hctvvocn fitt 
and 1(0 in t^rcadHi N. and 8,, is ciillod the Great KanxKi* 
and is one of be inoA I'arron mid div«(ylaic r.p(4b imaginahl©. 
Ou'iog tn its clevatson, which iuum and upvvurd;^;, it is 
bleak and .sdd iu winter, 43^? s<nl is fi sand mixed wfth 
clay utaiiimg particlos of iron, whicdi givcft itu vollowish 
e(»IO ; all soil of a siintl'ir cfd'UU' in other pints oflhy co- 
lony 1 by the name of Karri, o greiind. I'll© hjiiw, 

irloincnt of B>.‘;uiloii is m tlic N,p:nt of tiie Cireaf KpryOo, 
in a vallev at iht^ i^iot ot the ISieu.vvidd Bergen. To E; 
of tile Grcui, Kdri'«v> is t be sculcineni oi Graaf Rcynet, kt 
the foot of ilu' Sno\v IMonntams. Gnnif Reyuet is vvomloT- 
fullv improved of Jute yonrs ; it is new a handsoitio village 
of.'lbU housf's, almost all oi‘ winch me neat JWid eoTnmodfofis 
brick hujldings, and some of them even elegafit. The 
streets are wnde, loid out at right eagles, and plantetl Witti;,, 
rows of lemon ami era ago trees. Each house has a Inrgtj 
allotment of giviund h-bind it, in sumc instances of sevenR 
acres, winch is laid out in tachaivls, gardens, and vineyards. 
These n*e all watered by a canal from the Sunday River, 
which branches out into a niimber of snmll chan»iels, ami 
each inhabitant receives his due j'ortion at a ruguhtr hour. 
The population of Graaf Rcvtiet, of all colours, amounts to 
about l80fi. Tho (own is huilf in ti sort of basin, 
encircled by the ilecp channel of the Sunday River wlpcdi 
flows down to Algoa Bay, and is closely environed bynn am- 
phithcatro of steep rugged mountuins. Formerly a con- 
sklerabl© tratdo was earned on between this pine* ud (J^pe 
Town by means of bollock waggon!: Inch crussud' 

Gr^at Karroo desert in tho winier r»r inang* und return^' 
bejfbro the Summer heats had dciftro) o<l the vegetation and 
dried up the springs and rivers. By this road 
butnhejra sUll procure a large proportion of 
catttlo Which wanted for tho wso of CitpitJ 
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in TrUc Bay- Bui uf hto years most of the mcr- 
chartfee required by Graaf ftcn not, which is a sort ofom- 
porium for a iariife cxtctv|^oi' ooimliy, ts brou^dit by coa^^lers 
to Al;j:oa li^iy and furwardod i>; wn^^nos IVcuu that, port, 
Thi$ roduopfl th» land carriiJiic to ohnut one-third of tlio dis-^ 
tance throuti^h tbo Karroo. Griof Ut^) md ouvs uuudi of its 
pros^]>cnly imd erobolli'ihnivoit to CnpiMin Stia’kenstrom, a 
luiu\c ruloMi><t, tu>d tiu‘ l-ioddros) or TniijLfisIrafe <d the district, 
which. thou}i:ii iUf liu' ino't extensivo mid the wildest in 
South All KM, is ofio of tiio he-^l athniithtcivd. llo ha- 
ialdi'-liod cio Aiirii ohuial Soi'uo^y Ui pnmK)U’ omnhiti >n and 
iMU’oiieaii ^()l|>]^)^ (’KiO'ii Jiiio'ii; his o'linitn nion. Tlirie is 
atGiiiaf Kevnot an Ei):.;h'b tonchcr to tomdi the EiU’^lish 
l<nn!oa;j:o and itic (h(ssir*» : and also n d.i\ loduial for !htn;do> 
C'a,nfajii SiockcMStisan placed In- hhra’-. in one of tlcc 
scliool- iMonis fhi public U',(n (‘Vbo'up-on’.- 7 ;'occ/\. ]d .'7 ) 

'i o fhc E. rifCinudl Tb'\ nd is the \ lii.nj'' « ' < i 'idor b, m iIk* 
new <listricl of' Soinci's'd, on llic (licit i -h River, c 
indudes the border leintm't on ihn ('.dn-c I'onlnn- vvil 
ftew Scotch locutions or -eidMuents It n a poml o-ia 
Country. Tlic (MiDiiu'inn IbinenioK, id w imm \ -u it 
speaks, lived in thi^ nci;j;Iibii'i'bo[c!. "i lu iiilie is nocr ex- 
tincf, ko\yer down towunlstlic e-i.in. nod etwcmi tie* Fisli 
River and Ah^oaBav, i- fhalunn's "rinvii, u w^'W 
and tin* Drosstly oi-eapilal ol'lln* Alb.niN distru t, willi about 
2 '>n 0 inloihitiinis cliiidiv Knelu~ln [Aihann.J Gr 
Town IS the cliiof ])l.tce ni the K. p.irt of tiie (udoev, . .d tin 
head-qinuters >>,' the niildurv on iho (’olV;s; frouiK'i Ra 
llinrsl it) anoth a .settlemeui I'cur t)ic n-iUith of thi K 
’River. Port Klizai-eth in A lire i Ihiy is tiie -.Inppn ,4 and 
landin^-plius' for tin* E. Jjait of the (‘olnriM l»ut is fin from 
jnifo. Inland to thi' \V . of AUpni Rav a boor rnljjic, bimnn 
hv the p:eiie]'al name of Z’^mt Ib'rceii.ci Rbick Mountaiui-. 
which in some places rises Kidd feet ul'.mo Mm -cm, rn 
parallel lo the r'oust, ioimnu.’t the S. hound. nw ril the irren 
Karroo plain. Hetr.eeu ti end (l:e coast are se\er:il fer- 
otKf ])\‘lo\y the other, do'vn to tin soa Giore. Tiic^.o 
are known ihe- i aine of L mi,ui nkioof, iiauKt'n-kioof', 
isic. In tliis ]>irt of {io« coiuilM, bctwi'en fl-i (mtntio.H 
and the ChiunlZ vt\ci-. tho sides ol the r 
covered with ]nrnc>tic t(oe-ts, u I’mi;: in ilv 

rest of tin* colony, whn h is x.-tici dly wdh "{ 

“I’liosc f nvids siqipp, uoi, only < ',ipi‘ 'I'.oeu, hut also a uireat 
pmtof the inl'ind di-t lOfts, v, itii Innl-cr Icr Innidiuj and, 
other [nirposo's. It A -Ijinpi :i ,o Jh< m uoi he 

mouth of tlie Ivir^sno, foi ( ' u.i' d’ow n 'I'l 


consumption, aiwl bousttfi I® stocked 

with provisions. Hospitality to sb tingers k general Th<jit 
harsh treatment hf the poor Hottentot*, and ddeds of 
^ iolonce perpetrated against the Bohjesmans u^tt th^ hrdft- 
tiers, exhibit the worst |,iarts of their character, thdugh the 
shooting of the Bosje)!^Tnans, it ought to be observ^ is oiten 
done hv them in sel/f-delonce. 

Tho' wild ammnlsof the colony aro, the lion, leopard, 
hynniii, rlniioceros, tho W’oif, and jackal They, however, as 
well as iho olcjihant, have much decreai^ed in luitiiber. 
iuniiig retreated before the advancing steps of civiiijtad 
mail. In tlio more socbided parts of the Interior 
IxK'k.s mo numerous, as woH as ostriches; quaggai and 
i’ln.Ucs rin* also lound. The black eagle of, the Cape, and 
111 lugo vulture or condor, aix? .seen in the mountain*. 
(I hlmisuhn, TtiompHon, and the Rov, J* Campbell) 

population of the ddlbrent distiicts of 
t! ;i)lenv in I I was as fellmys : — 
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1 S.SjI 
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i i'Al'i 
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a.Mri 

1 4. ‘HA 

7 *'7 

t 072 


5,1 57 


S.iu'CU 



I 72 

1 .5,2 III 

G7;s 
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r),a'>o 

^ ‘i.r'U 

7 ''7 

1 o:4 

*).147! 

5.4f)S 

( ill Ki'iii.a 

1 :,Mto 



1 1,2 

!ir),:i^*4. 


1 i)t.ii 

1 r>e,uo 

r>c.4is 
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1 

1 io,5se 

jso,i3i» 

7»,oo?^ 


lAUpig? 


Slaverv was aliohshcd in tho Cape culony by the out, winch 
cann* into operation on Anunst tst, 1 S.{4. 

According to the official rolunis tho number of birth.^ in 
is.M was o('7 I, or 1 in ;;u ot the population ; of rnamages, 
810. or 1 in lh3; of deaths, 205:1 or 1 »n 74. This rate of 
inortaUls is so much more I'avoiirahle than m other noun- 
I tries lint it, is not possible lo give full cicdit to the state- 
; iiK'nr. Tile c«)lony has received annual ncccssions to its 
i niiinbcrs since tiu* }eur 1820, when the Engh*<h govditik 
j roi'iit Ibsf encouraged the seltiemcnt of eirngvanls from the 
I linifcd Kingdom. The number of petilors in the various 


fijic nuluiid haib !uv, in w'lii i) P is im 

foiin all vund-, bi-i 
fi'injon’^'c-i, d he want o 
(k Ko.in tlic I'ohiTiy. W . n 
o! Znclh ndain, l! s*'il o; 
liv ct'iio of corn, q he : mu 
will aloiiLr Ihc in:ii]t;iti-j ih- 
'.'HV in the ]>rocv.-.s oi' .cvti 
iintani' 

be S.K 
■I 

allonl . 
■?, iaev- 


lai'm* ships niinhl he at am 1 
the euMitiV'c is uai row and r.Jhn 
go id haibours is a ai 'mI di 
the ri.ninl/ river is the di 
wliK h is Wall fittv il lot tic 
thnl fall nt I iio s'msoh ot it 
trict render n i ig.ai'm 

cnllurc than il i- to Uw* fc aid nl'ilc' Zw n" 
winch intci'ccpi t retro- h ng Miuwer' hronph 
wind, Tile fh ‘-ede riv cr. which Ihlls into sin 
Beaufort, ihc is navigahh* for vessels ( 4 ‘ 20 (t ("ii.s. 
great advc cop s to llc' l-adc of ihb distjnt. a\,, wt, 
evcMlb.e 1 o atioii of isii'o is nio.stly hooted to tho ncav 
\vi‘sr‘'!c , ''Jape dislnet,tbe produce of wlt.ch < oikjl’.-. chitdh 
b> l:\o'; I Cape 'I'o'.vn, or is sloppisd at Sf. llelcna ha, fn-iu 
till:' unii> Ml ihal nciglihic.irlio »d. The ili'.incf id Slcilcii’ 
best 0 . noeufoiiiloiv V: of t ho ( ';'p'j di |i K I, along the -Hi., its of 
the clnnn o! IIi lUMnots’ Hod md inoniitain.-, .u.d v\ iihm adis- 
taiK'oot tVoni :iu to 10 ’oile' imiu C t.i* q'on o, i',. the piineipal 
wiiJo dcdnel ui the imIoov ; the wine fauns Is'piU al Hot- 
lenlois’ notland and t>on''iuf Ihjon.' i Sieilouho <di, Bany 
bunk, 'fr, in ane l.oi Ur lo n .loin, .u.d Me Ikuul to Wag- 
gomrakor s \d.l;. v. 'Die-e prodjce ti e c.'niinon wme 
Cialhjil (-'ape Aladciru inci ivtac. oe .skills of 'I'lible 

IHunnhnm the I'unn <0 ('.ii'lauMi a;ni il.s n-.snhbonrhood, 
IloUt « Bay, ami Tigci iho', j the rMtor V)incf>. Kx- i 

ebfiiveid’ tiie Cape ninl iStei i ‘ Uicis, aii the ro-tof 

the cniouy intiy b;,' ' ^ fHj.itnvd cut as nearly ■*. grazing 

iHJUHtry. Tbn fyutch Pnimn' ' interior, or hfsjrs, as 

they are ealli'd. h.u ■ bs.u ited .o, indolent, iude. 

thid rppulsivo in Ihoir habits. ..j .iii and oMkm- recent 

o however give a Miinewhat niwre f.wonrable a-;^•ounl 
tl ttr*' of inmkots for Ihnr surplus prMlnce. 

of th<? ruadjs, and the nnfkvourable nature of 
in many parts, rnnv account for their 
They produce till tlloy want for iLeir 
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18 2(1 liuk'j 

1 825 

i J4 

18.40 . 

20 1 

ISJI 4(M 

is'2f; 

11(1 

is.n . 

58 

1822 

1827 

114 

i8:i2 . 

202 

Is -24 Pvl 

1828 

135 

1833 * 

517 

1.S2I 119 

l«J9 

197 

i8:i4 . 

288 

The minibcr'‘‘ ol 

public schools and of children taught 

therein in the several districts in 1834 W’cro us follows;-^ 


,( 1l()( il;J 

M u li’i». 

Tcmulr'i, 


f'npc Town , 

4 

141 

127 

268 

*’j.p Distiict 

8 

271 

2(;7 

538 

Mi Ic iiboscli 


G9 

:k3 

03 

\Vuj'c(-'4cr 



35 

^7 

Zwcllcndiim 




133 

Ci'urec 


29 

17 

46 

Uiicnhagii . 


125 

4 2 

)67 

Albany 


76 

28 

101 

Suuicr'.ot 


55 

61 

Hd 

Gnuif Rc} net 


47 

28 

75 


mt 

Thete are also 5 .'] private ficliooh i|i the colony, but tho 
groat distunrai at wliudi matiy of the inhabitants of this 
thinly peopled colony reside any school obliges those 

who can all'orJ ii lo employ private teachers in their faaiK 
lies. In such cases oilier chddreu who>e parents KPsido in 
the .saim* neighbourhood partake in the jnwtruettt^i' 
j The extent, of land in cuUivatuui, (b s tin .pasture 
j from mablo, and of uncultivated Uujd, ajt well nutn* 

her and script loiis of slock, and of various k®*. of pro- 

duce as staled in tho r: turns for 1814, are given in iho fol- 
lowing table. No general survey of the feolonyMta* boon 
made. Tlie estiraate<l number of acjos gruuied lo ipdG 
Mduals in alioui J 8 millions, botadcs ievorat" 
for which no arrangements as to iiuit-reUla 
The ixieni of land still ungriintod is cdmptife itiaiii 

50 imllions of acrofty exclusive of the ipedoA teriitpry in 
wine k thero are native Stettl^ru. r G i 
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Th© numbttt of mills and iDanufat-torics of vunous kir^h 
in tlio districts of the colony were roturiu-d as 

under in 1834 
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In CaiKJ Town thore are ulso one stouin min. two 
lenpn, one soap inanul'a<:;tury> and omi iron foundry ; a eull< i > 
ntauiifactury in Zwolletidum ; and a ropi^ inanuiaciovy jii 
Stelleuiiojicb. 

Thu flahenes I'orm an important branch of indmli;, in 
tliOhO tlisU’k'.ts wbudi are on the coasl. In Ui(‘ wiialc 


fisliory piodiioL’d ‘ 2.'1 blods ulj;ilvs and dU ion*. ',if spormaucti 
Oil: too Naiuc ot' Ujo \v 1 io 1 c liuoi; fCJ di/. Tlii-. iiNiicry is 
carik'd (»n in l>i«:us of from two to mwoii im!i> loiilhon i^acli. 
Abotit fm such b'lar^ ujo ciuplouul m iho whalo ;iiid other 
fishoMU' iM Toldc ] 3 ;u idtou'. iuiM-y soUler wlio'^o hinn is 
siiuitod ou the sl^l-c^'a^t herpo a fndimg-boat fa iho supply 
of his own faiiiilt . 

Tlic trade cajriod on with t ho natives in fho interior of 
the coiiuln has ii<'t (0113 niueii imrcased of Uto, but lias 
I'sscjjtuilly alicro] i{M chir.uier. The niediuiti ol’ trallic on 
tho pail of ivnop<*un soulci,*. wjk jonnerlj made up of 
l>ead^, buttons, and <4nei v/.u tidies articlc.'v of iho hko du- 
'CiijUioii. ])ui till* names h'tw 111 e\i'h;in^t» tor tUcu* liities, 
h<*r>is, iiiid i’oij, dcmaiHi hlaiikots, woollen clothe, iroin 
and Minou.', douu*sti'‘ utonsiU ami tool-' made of that inula), 
'fins trarle, wiut li Imukilv vas (d a veiw llvieluatiu^ ciui* 
laiUer, has imw iHCoine a. uvular ns tiial curnm) on be- 
tween auv roiiuuonaal penplf% and ecminntaU) ^^lowiiif^ 
in amouiiL 

Tue extent of the evtern.ti tiah: of the colony may fio 
semi tiom nispteiion ol th* lullokiuk'’ t^iblcs, which slau* the 
numlfcr and Uiun.me of f^'oppiijo niwaols and outwards 
Ifem '.inons paiti of the v.mld, auii the nione) \aluc of the 
;.*ooiis winch tliti cokce^uh in Isti, 
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5 Capital of the colony of the Caiw of 
6^^ 15 . hu,, and 1 8° 21^ E. hn^.; at 



PiJ , tjie 'diorc of Tubte .1%. iirom 
‘ " tentarde tho 


(aijK' Ihwvn was hnuidoii by tlio l>mch in Id.'-O, and, to- 
f^cllicr wiiii the colons , couii ouetl in ili-nr possession until 
17 yj, wiiou il wtis token in th(* Kind'^h. At the ptuicu of 
A miens it wa.^ restored 10 the butch, hut was u^oiti Uikea 
by tbo Enj^li'-^b in IKuo. and has suiee rL-imuned in therr 
possossiorn The town is well fuid rei»;uhn'l 3 built. Tlie 
houses, winch aie f<>r the mosi part ot a <.mod bizo.ttre nearly 
all of n‘d brick or stone, and iuru'slied with a verandah iu 
front. The principal streets are wide uud elenn* and rciiU- 
iurly laid out, intcrsectmt; oardi other at rn^lvt unities, and 
shaded with oaks mid (dni>!. 

The eu.stle is on the utjfht-hand sale of the town lookmjf 
towaiYls Table liav.the amdnifime m wbicli it ( oixuikintli. 
This fortress is of corisidciable streinnii. Its form pcnti^ 
aj^onul, and it lias a liroad fusso and rCji^tdar ouf-wotliJi. 
Many of the public otiicos Of the colony aw witinii Us walls, 
which' likewiyo cDutain hanacks capable of heldm^ lOWlJ 
men. Cnanocted wi^h the cu^thi on the I'h hv a rampart 
called the FoT. Knokivc. nnu htill further B. k 

Oraig'a Tower und battery. tJn the W. >,!(}♦’ ot the 
iuni BUrrouruhtiK ihe hdi culled the iaun s Hump, CMiA" 
Tomie, Amstevd^iiib <iud liofjgo biitiencs; a,ftd, ' 
tbd to the bay la commanded, ft 

sailed ■' 'I 
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Tublc Bay h bufftcienlly capacionsi ^ 

jiaijfber of btut it in o?iposod to i\ iioavy KVvell (hiruiff 

th« provaleiico of Uu* WE^lnly uiritU in Jurio, July, aofl 
jl^U'^ust. At other IIk* auchorago is tolerably btife. 

Wheit hisehur^in^j: ortaUiii^; iu ship^ are nioomlvery 
nt'ar die k‘tiy or plafo, uhich i5> built oJ’woud, and 

ia at the K. side of the towu. Ves'«icls thul touch at the 
povt for water and n-fresliinenl •) only anchor farther out, 
tmd ifprt'Vidcd ^\ith a clunn cable ride at si?kle anchor with 
80 or tlO fathatus of calilo, t'» counteract the cllects of liie 
swell. Jf presided oiil) with lopo cables U i>i nccGssnr) to 
rah^ with a bower-aiudxa and a ki-d^o*, and to have another 
hower-.'undior always in readiness to U^t go. 

<!jipe Town contnuis four Protestant churches and a. 
K<i:n;u) h’uthulic rhaiMd. Of the former, St, (lettr^c's 
cluirch, in w Ihu h the Kugliwli ci>isropa\ fonu <»f wordiip is 
celebrated, is (‘.apahle of coritainiiu:^ 1100 i^'Tsons i'ho 
J>ul(di C'alvinistic church ^vill hold IsOO, and tlie Lutheran 
church IdOl) jicrsojis. '‘J'hc IVeshylenan f 'vm of wm d»ip, 
according to the cduireh of Sc<dland, iw )>f;i!orntcd in Sl 
A ndtew'd churtdi. 'J'hi' uii'm^teis of all thi'sc places of 
public worship are supjnuled by tie* citlouiul U'lvcrntnenl. 

Tlic supreme coiut of ji;^lic(' fm* t'uj'.e citlonv is lield 
within the town uudt r the pre.-idency ol a chief justice and 
two piusiio judges; theiv are hoindt's a manistiMtes' court 
and a indict* olljcc, liuvinp a judge an/l supcnnicndont and 
a dcpuly. 

The plain wdihh surrounds Table Mountain is connxjsed 
of blue ychistu\> hiTcrrupled by nni^ses of blue flinty i jck. 
ami resting upon a tenacious clay iniprcgualod with iron; 
the colour (d‘ the clnj Mudes from pale yellow to deep red, 
and abounds nith brown tblialed mica, interspersed with 
blocks of granite. Hiding from the ha>»e of Table Mountain 
lire licds of vertical schi^lm^: over lliosc an* veins of gra- 
nite, varying in thickness fnnn less Ihaii im inch to six feet. 
After ascoiiiliiig DOU led the nioimtain api>ears to bo nearly 
a isidid ina*«s of gruiiite, ehar.ieten^eil by large crystals of 
hdspai, and containing, besides quart;; and mica, occasriual 
liKis^es of hornblende. After a‘'Ci’iidiJig ‘) 0 (t fc(U hiolicr the 
granite ceases, and is i-urmounii'd hy iliui h*jnZ‘Opal ‘trata 
of red t^andsioiic, whu h foruiaii m conhnnci for iumv ‘.b)U 
feet, and is thou succ. i'ded b\ a more induiMted saiulslnuc, 
(juilo while, and containing imheddcvl in il jnecos ofqvuirtz 
tTOin Ilio size of a pea to that fil an apple; thi> formation 
coniiimos to tin? suiumit of tlu' liKuintaiii, winch ns 'f'my 
feet above llic level of the si a. 

An obborvat')! y has h<‘cu c^tublislicd at (AipcTown under 
the control of the lords of the Adiiiirabv. Its situation is 
to the N. of the town, about two miles from it, and rather 
more til in a mih' from tiie ^ea-shore, 

CAPE HORN, wliieli lb con-^ideicd the southern oxtie- 
xnity of America, is not a part of the continent, hut n. the 
most southeni point of a sm.dl island winch ludong,-? to the 
c*xtcn*-ive group c(uumonlv called Ttn'ra fid It js 

situat id about S. lab and ( 17 ''^ U>' W. long., and consists of 
a high precipiioiis M u-k wluidi is conspicuon . above all 
the neighbouring land, utleily destitute of vegeoUiou, mul 
running far out mlo the sea. The sirong \V. gales wliich 
blow m the ne’ Ahourliood of this ratio render il difbeoU to 
be dooblod ij ; t the east. A century has tiot yet, clap-’'ed 
since tlie .-y non under !.,or<l Anson wris ]).Trtl) dostroyed 
in the ahe' ,a, and the Spanish licet nndm* Pizarru was en- 
tirely Io.hI ui douldiug (hija* Hovn. But the improvcineuts 
in mt'. i'.V'Jiun luui' stripped tins <‘a]>i-! of its terrois, and the 
pass.iyo nmy be tn v’tCvl with cmnparaiivc case and I’cr- 
hdnty. (biles fomv the west Mow during the suwinicr (Oc- 
tOt>er to Api il) neaily withimt interruption, hut only near tlio 
Capo; in uo '"' 8 lab thi*y are moio vanihle l>iai*ig the 
wiittercast wuwis au* moie IVerueut: hui at that season the 
navi^^ation is rendered dnngeMuis by the tlotttmg inlands, 
winch approach llio Cape, and mr found even iarther to 
the tlpnlb Capt. B, Hall did not find the east current near 
if than may be uiunlnucd to the oflbct of tlio 'weit 

ffalert. (Ctipt. Basil Hall.) 

CAPE VERC ISLANDS aihas Vonloi-A were so called 
by the Portuguese bevause the sea to the v.esL of them is 
covered with Gulf-wcctb so (t®; tc present- some re!?euihlanco 
to extensive meadow^s. This grouji of islands is about :hk) 
mde^ from tbo western chores of Afrira, bctwaieti Id*-' 17* 
and 17^ 10' N, lat., and 'between !2d^ IC/ iuid ^>' lo' W.lon.'z, 
Their Hboros are commonly low, or of moderntc (de'vation, 
but in the intofior the islands offe n rise to a considerable 
JheigUt, They are doubtlc»«i oftulcunic origin, and a volcano 


still exists oi\ tlm Island of Fi^go, The soil id very dcy, but 
by no meana fttetrilo. The rainy season bisis tom duly to 
November, and is attended with thuttder-atornii.^^tttl thick 
fogs, Sometimes m> ruin Ihlls for threw or finfr yJWirs toge- 
ther. and the con^cqUomie is a famine. During ihe rthny 
seasoivthe climate is imheoUhv. Indian corn and riper W 
the principal objects of agrienlture ; hut a-U the fruiti of the 
south of Europe and of western Africa grow abnndantly» 
pspccially oranges, cocoa-nuts, and pi«y-iapplflH, Myions 
coiuo to great perfectioiu and also grapes, but the inha^ 
biuuiid are not permitted to make wine. Sugan and 
fotlon are grown, but very little is oxporlod. Aiaon^ the 
domc'stie a rihnalH the most numerous arc goats and fowls; 
gi'jt i.Ums tire the principal artido of export, upwanls of 
i>ut'U being annually shipped. Asses m-c also tmineiams, 
and arc exported to the West Indies, ^ The must rechurlc- 
nhlo of the wild animals avft monkey^s and bisam-eats; 
turtle? are found in the neighbouring seas m great nuni^ 
boi Salt IS mtido in most of ibeso islandn on the low 
.'-liores;, and conslitntos one of the principal articles of ex- 
port; it gi'C*^ to North America. The iiihabilaiits, who ure 
staled tv) amount to between 40,000 and 60,000, arc* mostly 
ncgroc'b, mixed with some muluttoos, the clesi'eudants of 
tlie Portuguese who have settled here, Thero uro very ftnv 
whites, 'i'he inhabitants aro Catholic Christians, ami great 
zoalols; their general language is the Portnguoso. VesseU 
hound for the East Indies stop here for fresh provisions, bat 
not s«) froqueutlv novv as formerly. 

Tliis group consists of 14 island.^, 0 of wlnids nrc inha- 
luted, lhancii, Chuon, (;arnera, amlGhuay , aro bam rocks, 
and llha do Sal has a sterile soil, but is miportant for Um 
great quantity of suit collected in tbeniimorous lagimtrs with 
whicii its he.M'h ts covered, and winch is formod hv .^olar 
evaporation. The surface of the whole group i» calculated 
to be Hhoiii 1700 square miles. 

S. ,lag'), Iho largest island, is alKmt 60 miles long, and 
nearly lid broad in the widest part: its ama is 77 0 sepune 
mijes, and population above J*i,000 souls. The capital, 
Uibeira Crandi', or S. Jago, where the Portugueiio gover- 
nor ri'sides, cv'ntuios .600 houses; it is situated at tho 
mouth ol o river which foinis a small harbour, but it is nr,t 
nuK'li V lulled. Porto Pn^ais a good harbour, and Ls visited 
by tlie vessels bound f u' India : it conlains ItitlO mhabitanls, 

8. Nicolo, the second islaiid in exliuit, is 70 miles long, 
but narrow. It has moio tlian 6000 inhabitants, wha am 
very nidusti'ious, ;niil mako cotlun-clolh, fctockiugs, and tan 
goat-skins. It has n small town of the siune name. 

'I’lu' tithev islands aie Mayo, Togo, Brava or S. Joan, 
Bona Vista, 8. Lucia, S. N'mcentc, anti S. Antonio. 

'j’h(‘fe islfnid*! were tli.scovcr(?d, in 1 149, by the Portu- 
guese under the condmi of Antonio do Noli, a Genoese in 
the service of Prrnco Henry, and some )earH afterward.'^ 
th'n were settled. They aie still in the possession of Iko 
P.irtugnose, and under a separate governor. Besidt;* thft 
few aiticies -skins, salt, turtles, irnit.-s, saltpetre, cattle, 
and a-s'-s; svliich nro sent lo Europe, the inhabitants have 
B ane c,jiu;r,erco wdh the contment of Africa, where they 
cotton cludi. 

In tlio sea whitdi divide this group from Africa, the.at- 
mo.'ph fni' the grcatc-t part of the year, iis hazy and 
foggv , ciidlv near the conthnmt, sso that the ve^sek saiU 
iiig s'oulh pmfor to keep to the wejit of the ibUnds. The 
Hum? i*hcnoincm>u ol a fuggy atmosphere ia ob*;orvc*ti far- 
ther north, hetween the Canaries and tho coast north of 
(kipo Bojador. 

t'Al’KLLA, Ol r Aurigeo, a star of the first magnitude, 
in the btMy of the goaf wlijch Auriga is reprosented as cuf- 
rying. [Aurk,' a/J This is a doublo star, with a small pro-' 
per inotuj n"-13 in right ascension, — U''‘35 in doeli** 
nation. 

CA PERC A1 LI E , C APE|^KALLY,ov C APEIbfMZE, 
the Scotch name for the Caporcail or \vood*grouwvdaij^ no 
longer holding a place in the British Fanna) it 

Wtts one of the greatest ornamenis, " ■ 

Pennant rofers this bird''*to the 
llif'uyant of Holon, and the (jhM) 

and it is vew prcil>ftbte thaf those and ether !|tamo»; \ i»^ 
(tfi/h di MofHe, Oatlo Bdvaiico^ (Jalio 
Ne;!rrf\ and Fa^f'am A^mtre, w'oro applied hath to' the 
perkally and the black-ohck, mscording to thfij dilTerotil lo* 
i nhties whm the ocoufted. tBxACit-€iCK:lc,f ^ 

of B^‘Iou' 8 de^oviption of h^'o4 iste *uoh, to oxawtplo, 

as the phimo *8t an*dc«i$gutt du cpl, et do 
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monsttte en eMo toute chatij^oanto,' and 
tho r,lil wi»;U th^ featbor» ‘ voultecti, i\ dii’o coui‘b«€s on 
arc. \& bout; ayant quelquo petitcH raadciire« 

bUuicbe^v' tnigbt apply to tho blacK-^Wl^* while ‘ iho size 
Upptt^ftching; to tliat of the pea(?oek>?r^ th© lieacl not less 
tluin that of a buHliurd, with the inastiivo trenehaut 

bealt/-**-ar6 Tnueh raoro applicable to tho enporkahy, which 
is /cf: grand Coq d'i Bruy^r^s of Brisi»on» tho Coq df‘ Brutjere 
ou THrm of HufJ’on* Kjader of tlw Fauna Suc*cifa» Tjuder- 
hmm of Hassolquisi, the Tetran AurrJtan of Tennainck* 
Amr fiahii of j'Vmoh, Aucruxiklktihn of BochsiUnn, ihe 
the fVood iPavo of GualduH Cam- 

brcnsipi» C<q}ri<^alc(% of Sibbald, the Cack of (he Mountain 
or fVood (oallecl by tho Venetians (Joi/o di Mo7iiagna) 
of Willu^Ubyt iha .pook qf the flood ot^ Mountain of 
Ray* fVaod or OrM^ .Orrm,i of P^'Hoanh Cei hog coed oi 
the ant lent Bntibh, t/rogxdhi^t Tqtrao Major of Aklro- 
vanth Teiran Urogallus of Liniiixjus, au'l Vtogallu-s Vul- 
garis of Flcminj^. 

Oeagraphitod Disirikndon , — Temmimdi; says that it is 
numerous ia the north of Asia, iiml in Russia towards Si- 
bf.Tia ; and that it. is common in Livonia, sullicMontly abun- 
dant in Germany, in llunf^ary, and in certain parts of tho 
Arch ipiil afro ; ho adds that it is iiio/e rare in France, and 
never found in IloUaiid. J^onnaiit states tlial tiieso bir<ls 
are iiommon to Scandinavia, Germany, Franco, Italy, and 
several ]airtft of tho Alps, It is added in a nob*, on the 
autliority of Hassvlqnist, that tho bird was in tlie Rle 
of Milo on a palm -tree, and, on that of Iicl<m,tlia,titis /bund 
in Oote; and it i.'' o)>ser\cd that tlio luif^bsli traiislatoi of 
HasscUnnst f];ives a false name to it, ca!!ni{V it Black Givni\ 
Mr. Lloyd says tluit it is to bo fiuind in must parts of the 
Scandinavian yieinnsnla; indeed as far to tho north us the 
pine-tree flouuslies, vvhiidi is very irmI’ to the Noith Cai-e 
Itself, lie adds that tlio liird ib> very rare ui the more s-'iitli- 
evrt of tho Swedi.sli province's. 

Thai it was once freiiuv'Ht m the British islands tbcio is 
no doubt, thuu;^h it is now utterly extinct a?> a wdd B:'iii>ili 
species. Ray says ‘Anglia hune noti ulit. In Iliberma 
nivcmri dicrlui*.’ Poiuiant wrilcN — ‘This s] i is iuiuni 
in no other part, of Great Britain than tin. TIi 'hlands of 
Iscotluud, north of Invoruess, and is very rare cv ai m tho.-e 
parts. It is there known by the name ol (hipcjw he, Aior- 
mte, and in the old law books Cn;’C/‘/ici%“*-th ^ la.si 
nilMni; ihc horse of the \roeds'-~ihis .spc5ci'„;> huii in coin- 
pui'i^^on of othors of the {>enus, pro-eiinncallv 1 irpc.' He 
tdsc) .says — ‘In our eonntry 1 h.ne seen one iccimon, n 
male, killed in the wootls of Mr. Cbisohiio, to th^ north ol 
lnvernes.’». About tho year 1700 a foR' were U be found i 
about Thomas Town in ihe county of Tipperary, bur 1 sn-^- 
petJt Unit tho breed is now e.xtmcl. in e\ery jiart of lieland.' 
Oravos (1813) Kuys — ' Thl^ species is lu nrly extinct m 
Great Biilaiii; two Ln^lanciiS of bcn;^.^ killed i*i Ncotlaiid 
W'ithiu tWsc few years me tiie only saiisfartoiy aiTuunts we 
have rocoived of its beinjj: recently found ni thcno kinj^doms. 
Ono vvrt8 killed by a, gcnlleman of the name of Hemdersou 
near Fort William about six years ae:o, and .sent to Dundee; 
but ibe vessel lliat conveyiid it h> London was detunied so 
long <m the passage that iho bir<l became so putrid tlnit 
only the head und Ic^js could be prosm vod. d’bo other s}ie- 
ciimm was shot by Captain Stanton near BniT-nvstononoss 
two, winters ago; they were both males. Some few nro 
said to bo yet reinuining in the pine Ibresu of Scotland, and 
tilso iu the;-mountainous parts of Ireland.' Bewiok speaks 
of it as very, rare in Great Britain. In the hist oditiuii of 
Monmgu (IS33) it is stated that the bud was last seen in 
I7(ia in the woudj' of Strath-glass, that it continued in 
Strathspey till 1745, and that recent attempts have been 
to re-introduce it Irom Norway without success. 
Selby (1823) alludes to its extirpation, and omits tho .^po- 
(1835) obsierves^ that it was forinerly abun- 
mountainous forests of Scotland and Ireland, 
is now cjttirpaled.*^ A living pair came into 
the |>0sti^iou of the Zoological Sochi ty of London, but 
4id ttoidong survive, tho loss of liberty. 

Wo Mr. Lloyd that it is a puy more attem^ 

not redivtroduce this noble species, especially in 

be, observes, not voiw dissimilar to 
tlie «niith/nf especially novy that the pine so much 

abDunA<^.tl>ew from iivbioh ,tceo when tho ground in ooverod 
wdb »mw nearly tba?ir w bole sustes 

itaiice* il iii ^ while bave 


been brought over to this country from Srandlnavi^, thouglij' 
Tmm, some cause or otlior, and none nnjrc likely ib;m o\Tr 
and improper feoding, these have soon pvnsherL The 
perimont, as he saysi should bo made with a greater ntitn- 
ber of birds, apd they should be entnistod to a pf'tson fully 
conversant with their habits. They are otlisu di'mc'^icatod 
in S^veden, and at both Hddehohn and Risdter Mr. Lloyd 
knew that they were kept for a long j^orivid in uviaiiis ibr 
purpose. These v^ere so tierfocUy tame as to fci'd nut 
of tho bund. Their food principally cotAsisfed of o.U^ and 
tbeioaves (jf the Scorch fir f Phuis sijlre^'-Aris), largo hi unchos 
of vvlncli were usually introduced into tlioir cages once or 
more in the course of tho week; tlicv were al.^o su]Ji>lk’d 
with obuuduuce of native berries when procurable. They 
wm-o amply pro\idcd at all Umc.s uith water and sand ; the 
hitler of which was of a ratlu'r coarse qiialu a . and both weru 
changed pretty frcqiichtU. The Lame luitnor oh'^erves that 
it is a mistake that the capereadie will net, brood in a htalo 
I of domo?>tication ; and ay w<' arc nut without licprtbui ^omo 
I spirited proprietors— ‘Und Scotland Iras many sucii — may 
I follow tho example of the Kail of Fife, and endeaxonr to rc- 
I store tlni bird to our Fauna, wc insert the fcibc.xing anec- 
[ dotes and directions to stimulate and guide those who may 
j be inclined to try ihcir loituue : — 

I ‘A few > curs ago/ writes Mr, ido>d in' liis interesting 
! Fi^'ld Sp07'h, ‘1 ))n)cured a brace of liuKe birds, consisting 
I cif cock and bon, f»i a frimvd of mine, Mr, Thomas Fowtdl 
Buxton, the member for AVc) mouth, then resident at Gro- 
nicr Hail in Nx'rfolk. After a lap.vi of u few months fho 
hen laid six eggs, and from in proces.s of lime, six 

capcrcali wm’c produced Tlic clucks h\'cJ until (hey inul 
attained to a voiy con'll Ic ruble .siio', wlam, ow'ing to the 
eljbcls, us it was .‘suppO'cd, of a b.ninng .snn, U» whieli they' 
had been mcautioii.siy exposed, the wlude ofilicm, togothm* 
with the luolhcr, died. Oa this mishap the cdil cut k, 1,1m 
only Mirrivor, was turned 1 ' ■(. nUo llie pame pro'*orves, 
where ho remained in alUri\iiig conili lou ut a >ear 

half. At hist ■ ■ ?iu;tl i, though 

this wa.s supposed to bo owing ratliLr to 'cwcidehii. limn na- 
tural on Uses.' 

' In furlln r coriobor-vtiou of Ibv that the caporcaU wlU 
breed when In confinement uc ' the folUwnng quotu- 
inm from Mr. Nilsson's wmk. Timt ‘^mlbmunds uutliority 
was th.o ofwer dirocto of I'hr ; and ibo oird.. alluded to 
were ut a forge in iJxu ; 'c>mce t f Daleciulia : — 

‘Thc\ were kept lo‘ '{Inw during the winter in a largo 
loft o\cr R Diirn. .eid w .o led with cun, imd got occasion- 
all) ti clninge ef fresh pnice lli, pimv and jnntp<‘r sprigs. 
Early in the .spniig th wore let oul into an iuc'losuro near 
tho iiousc, protoeteil h a high and close fence, \n which 
wenj scvcial fiis and pine", the conuiuni trees of the iducc. 
In tins mclnsino they svere n ‘Ver disiurhed; and during 
tin* silting season no one approi ,‘hcd except the person who 
lanl in the meal, wlm h at iluit. (nue ron^isled of barley, be- 
sides fresh spvig.H of tho kinds before menhtmLd. Ill's nil 
indispensable rule tliat (hcA shall have full liheity, aod le- 
main entirely undxsUirh'al, if the hetj.s arc to sit and hcihOi 
their young. As Svc:m as tbi" had occurred, and tiio brood 
wer^j out, they wuue reino\ed l(> the yard, which .was aGu 
roomy, and so closely fenced that the could 

imt escape through; and within this Ibnco were hedges 
and a number of bU'.-dn:s planted. Of tho old ones one 
of tho wings w'as ulwajs clipped, to pievcnt tbeir Hying, 
T liavo seen several times svn b broufR, both of black game 
and capercali, eight t(^ Iwclvo young ones liclonging <0 
each hen. They wore i'O tame that, like our eouuUon henr, 
ihoy would run forward when ('orn was Mirown lo them. 
They sh^nUd always have a good supply uf sand and fresh 
w'ater.* 

M, OreilT gives the h Alow lug directions leining tho 
young : 

‘Theegg'^,* usually so calbah to be found in ant hdh iiiul 
stubblo, arc to be gathered ; hard bulled eggs ure to bo 
chopped and mixed amongst fine UKiistetuhl bark'V iihuil ; 
^fco pca-hauhn and treibil -grass are to bii given them for 
food, and water to dviuk, winch rnin^l bo placed so that, tney 
cunnot ovprturadth"' , pitcher, kir they suffer wry much if 
they get wet wheijt they Aoung. Dry sand and moutd 
they never should bo without, "VVben tbey get largm', and 
cabnug^doavei}, sfrku'borrie.s, craubciTlos, and bluebcrriesS 
are to u6 bad, they are loud of such food ; and wlioti, they 
fu|iL grown they eat barley ami wheat; wud 

, , ^ r»pi!Oi .1 
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yount? lihootB of t>in^ and l>irftli^l>tt4». I 
ai&ah many peo|)la who thouj^htMhoy treated younjaf 
)iifWi»AveU by giving them juniper berries; but tliwy never 
isesort to this kmd of food hut in case of necessitjV 

ThcfoUovvmg obnervations of Professor Nilsson show how 
WcU this i)ird is adapted fur the gamo preserve. 

‘ \Vhon the capeixiali is rtnirod from the time of being a 
clueken* ho fm^uonllv becomt^s as tamo as a domestic fowj, 
^arid may hv. s;i(L'ly h-ft by ltun!!.olf. He, however. aeUlom 
loses lus natural Lolducbs, and, like the turkey-cock, will 
oflOJi tly ut and peck people, lie never biH;omes joO tame 
and iumiliar v\s the black-cock. Even in his wild suite the 
capercali trcqueully I'uvgols his inherent shyuess, and will 
atlaiik people when approaching his place of resort. Mr. 
^Iderberg mentions such an oecurronco. During a nuinhm* 
of jeai’n, an old cupercah-cock had been in the habit of fre- 
quenting the 0*^11110 of ViUinge at Weimdu, who, olieii 
a;4 he lioard the voice of ]K:ople in tlio adjoiniatj: wood, hud 
the boldnafes to station himself on tlie ground, nul, dunijo 
a continual llapping of his wings, peckc<l at the 1 ‘gsainl feet 
of thobc that di Hi orbed hits dmuauu’ 

Por tlie details of the e'iperuueut made b\ L-ml Fife in 
tho )eur» lb‘JH, and ItjUJ, we must r-'for (lu? 

ri^iulor to Ml’. \ViUoif.s lutcresuug ]iaj)ei' in Jaino'^ou'.s 
Jourrutr for JiiK, Iboi. Suflico if to say Ihiil, efter sf)uu! 
failures;';^!!’. Wikson, in August, 16.ll, s. at ibaeiuav file 
yohng ciipevcailici, 'Vhich hud bi^eii hatched there, rnd 
were, with liiclr pocals, m g* >d liealth. 'i’iic uiloMi-uj 
of the Tiianc was, ‘us soon as i^ouie iK'ulthv broods biol 
been reared in conlhuiinont, to liberate a h*vv in llie 
old pine AVoods. of Btacmar, and thus cwouUniUy to ^,t^lck ! 
wilii the linoftt of featiicrcd game the noblest of Scollish 


difficult to up}}ii(iticb 

rest Mr. NiUw, assert that the paper^lt 

mfither see nor hear : and ^hat he is not 

Qjs flash of a gun, even if hred iuimodiaUily bim* 

this assertion I agree, for though. 

the cui^rciili has not been much dhi^urbed 

not Easily frightened during the li*At notes, if ^ 

termed, of hts play; should the contrary be th^^ 

constantly on iho vvabdi, and I have roas^m to 

eveiial that lime, if noise ho made, or that u persoi^ 

liimself incautiously, ho takes alarm and iiufhodtatbly 

Hies. ' , 

* The piny of the capercali is not loud, and should thert^ ho 
vvitHi stirring in the trees at the time, it cannot ho heard at 
an) ccun^tdcrable distance. I indeed, during the calmest and 
must favoiirubie weather, it ia^hot at more than two 

ur thre(‘ huudiod paces. 

' On hounug the call of the cook, the hong, wUoae erv in 
Kumu dcgicci resembles tlio cioak of the raven* or rather^ 
perhaps., tile sounds Guefi, gocky asssemhlo from alj 
parU uf the suiroaiidmg forest. The male bird now do- , 
scends Iruui the euuneuco on which ho was perched to tho 
giound, where he auil his feuudu friends join company, Tho 
c.ipereah does nut play mdiscriiniuiUely over the forest, but 
he* has hi.’., cerium shu'ious Crjadr>r-!r'k, which may perhaps 
bu reiulerud ins play mg gvouiuls.j Tliese, however, am 
ufUti of t’ume little o'jvteut.' Here, uiile.ss very much per^ 
scculcd, the hsjug of Ihcse bhekt may be heoiul in the gpriug 
ior years lugclher. Tbc (tapcrcah does not during his play 
conriuo himself to any partumhu* tree, tm Mr. NiUsun 
afiseit* to be the ca.HO. iui, on the contrary, U is seldom heig 
to be met With exartiy on the same spot for tw o days m suc- 


iWcsts*' I 

-Tern mi nek makes it to consist of many sorts of j 
berries, tho butla and young thoots of t lie leaves of Iroi'.s and 
of Alinfio shrubs; al'-.u of insects, but raiu ly of seeds. Mr. | 
Idovd aiiys that it feeds pravcipallv on the leaves ot the i 
Scotoh fu* (Tal ), and very rarely on those of the spiuco • 
(.Gran): also on juniper berric.s, cjunbernes, blunbcnKs, : 
and others conimon to Ibe iiorlhcrn furost?., and occusionully 
in the winter time on the buds of tho hncli &.c. The young, i 
he says, are, for the most pait, sustained at lirst on ants, 
Worms, iriHccls, S^c, 

JfepriuIur(iofi.--’l\*!nm\nck says tliat tho nest is formed 
in li'gh herbage and under hushes, and tluit the hen la\s 
from MX to sixtet'ii obluso eggs of a duly while <*ol(>ur, 
marked with yellowish spots- Latham ut. ilea that ho is well 
intormed lliat the no.si of one found m (Scotland wu.h jilaccd 
on ft (SeuLcb pine : * if so.’ sajs Montagu, ‘ it dilVci> from all 
the. gcnu.s, who are know n tu lav tbcii egg.'^ on the Imvi; 
ground.' Mr. Llovd, who had the host oppurtumlu'S fur 
lisce. laiinng the fid, ((b einc- tinit tlm ben iuak(!S b<u lU'st 


eo.H'Tion, 

‘ t>n these /cA .several capercuh may occ^sioaully be hoard 
playing ut tlie same lime ; Mr.Grcitf, in lu» quaint way, ob- 
seiuos, ** it then goes gloiumsly." But so long us tho «)d 
male buds are alive they will not, it is said, permit the 
young tines or those of the prectsling seastiii to play. Should 
the <'td birds, bo we\ or, be kdled, the young ones, in tjm 
eoiirsu of fi day or two, usually open their pipes.. Com- 
bats, us it uiLiy be sujiposod, nut uufreqiiently take place 
on these oc.c.usiunt^, tlumgh I do not r^ecullect having h<fjard 
i)f mure than two of those birds being engaged at the same 
time. 

‘Though altogctln^r contrary to law, it is now that the 
' grualCit slaughter If, comuntted among tho cap^rcaU ; for 
I any lump of a (‘cllovv who Ints Sirength to draw a trigger 
may, wnli a iiUlu instruction, manage to knexik them 
down. But lus the iilun of shooung these noble birds during 
lltior plii) i^, .something curious, 1 shall do my best 
des<-nbc it, 

‘ It bciug llrsl, ascertained whore tho Ick is situated, which 


upon tho ground, and laws from six to tweho eggs, and fluit 
her young ket-p with her till towanU the approach ot wni' 
lcr;*but that thee-.:, sepaiatc from l)io molber bvloui llu^ 
hens, d'bc sLune autJjor dcflfi ibfe.H, cM^Umliy fiem pcv.amal 
obsflrvatitm, llu' "'4' or ]>'uy of the mute in the tucvuiuiL; >(‘a- 
Hfia, and a* m itself must uitorc.st ing, and cuvrci is r^ouie 


Hi comiuf'.ilN known to the pousaiuw and otbciifi in the Viet- 
mi.\, tlo‘ j) a'lsman (if so he may be called) prixietsdi) ^ 
spin, anJ h‘>tcns ni profound silence until ho lieav* tfc tHiU 
oi the ‘-''cL. So long, howoven-, the bud only rope|Lti> Ids 
comifjciicing sound, be must, if he be at all near tu blip, re-* 
maiu :>lat»om(ry ; but ilm instant the ca]asrcjih comes to the 


errors wtiis' gone abr<(ad on the subject, wt* make no 

apology le. f-rting it, 

' At tbv ^ orurti, and often when the grunnd is still deeply 
covered w '.tli snow, the cock station' himself uu a pine. ;ind 
comte.-Mccs his lo\o-fi<'*ng, or pint/ as U is termed m iSweden, 
to ailiiict the hens uhout liim. This is usuallv from tho 


wnul-up, the gulp, kic*., during which, I luwo aaiid, hi# 
I’aeuUics iif both seeing and hearing are in a degree, ah*- 
SOI btai, tlieii lie may advance a liul^. But tldb nutu 
su short u lime that iIau bjiurtsmaa is Kuldom ubie to tu-ke^ 
more than three or four «lcp8 before it ceaticis, for the di- 
stant that is the case he must itgam halt, and^ if in an 


fu■^d ikc.ui id' day to sunrise, ui iiom a little iifier sunset posed situation, remain iixed Uko a statue. Tins i|S. uhso*^ 
until it is quite dark. The lime, howovtr, muui ur Iubs, du- lutely nocessiiry, lor during his play, excepting wWa. 
PciuLh upon the mildness of t)ie vx'atUcr, .nid the advanced making the gulp, 8.C., the capcrcali is exoeediugiy vi'at(^- 
spue uf the M ifioin ful, and easily takes the alarm. If all reumiu qui«t, 

‘ During hi p],.y the neede lit the capercali is stretched bird mumllv gocson aymn immediately with his tlr>it*«traiu ; 
OUU hiK lad IS d and spread like a fan. his wings droop, and wlien he uncu more conies to the final note, tlwV uporta- 
his fear, hers luu rutheil up^ »ml in short, he much resemhlus nmu lulvances a.s before, and soi0j,i, wiud he 
in He begins liirt pUiy with range of shot. 

a call tmuiethiiig rcHombJni^ PeUei\ petkr^ pvilrr ; tiiesc ‘ To become a proficient at thU ftport requires 

sounds h^ re|[uj.ats at lu sumo little niiervals ; hut os he of pruchco. In the first phict^, a person mu^t kx)0w^W W 
pruceetU (Itcy ipcTO a So in rapidity untl at last, and idler per* take advantage of the grtiund when advancing up<>n,fW 
hapaditie lapse of a initmto or so, ho nu?keti u sort of gulp in oaptu'cali, fgr, if full dnylight, thi>» ii» hardly procticjalde (wliat- 
liui throat, aud with sucking m, as it wore, hU ev«r may be s^aid bi tho coulniry) in exposed ttitbnUena ; 

breaili. and in tho next, that he may nut move fo)>*aj'd, . 

‘ During tlie contiiuianca of this latter prucass, wiiich only uj/un tlie note which dui so futkl to, that bird, Thjs:i$t UWy-' 
lasts aiow seconds, ihe head of the riqxjrcali i» thrown up, enough U> liaptiun, if it W ub Wk that 
his eyas are. partially closed, and his whole appearance viously exposed toHhnts, fhr Ue pften runs ,ox;i* ^aa I 
VouM denoto that is w<Jjrk€d up into agony of passion, repeatedly hp^vd 

At this time his faculties ai'o much absorlwid, and vt is not ( supposes ho is just conapDt|pj.ihe wiW to oudSahly ’ 
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itiftfee % : If, th«wjfbfe* a jmmt wa« tlion inwx^ 

- ' '. ' 

coc^s ttioat (Jor^motity fall the saetifteij? ; 
for th0 ^^-leU tVoin th^ir colour iieere resembllnf? the 

0f the 4refe.\ as ft'Oht the sp^Sjl^an having larger 
ind ^tifar gat»e in usuiliy ew^jin. Thw ina f^)rtu- 
IfUne 0i'nk^titstai'iee ; m were ft proportionate alaught^r to 
take plftt?0 atnong the latter fts the former, the bree 1 in many 
fwfrta of tho iScand ttiavian poninsnla Won hi +oon be exter- 

, '♦'Xft MJ^Win'g this amusement, necidents have occurred. 
In the glootn of the morning or evening, it lias happened 
^at Wnilst a person has been stealing silently tbntard 
itmottg the trees, he has been taken liy oliiers engaged in 
thosame pursuit fora wild beast, and in eunsequeiM^e u boll 
has bebti sent whistl&f after Idpo. I heard of one iiiati who 
in this manner m as, swSf through the body, 

* The numbor of oaperrali a man may shoot in a given 
period by the above means, depends altogt tlier upon cir- 
cumstanees. Indeed it often hapiieiiH (hat in countries 
ult^mndlng with those birds, from the stale of the weailier, 
thero lyelrig a erusl upon the snow, &e., the most evpo- 
mncefl cimsseui's will hardly kill a single one for days 
together. I have however heard I'eople assert (hey have 
bagged as many us six or seven in tho (s»uvseortho morning 
and evening of tho same <la\ ! but rme or two Is a iniieh 
more usual number. A peasant in the interior, wlm d(‘votes 
ft good deal of time to the pvirpose, la’ill, if he understand 
what he is almlU, eommcmly kill from lifloen to twenty : and 
in one instance I rmni^mber hearing of twenty-nine in the 
course of tho s€*ason. This, in a eonntiy -RlnTc every one 
Carnes a gun, will give an idea of the huv(.c that m hnido 
among the eaperculi, and readily explains thoir present (as 
I contend) scareity. 

‘Though this plan o(' hooting llm copcrcaU during the 
fcpring is Potfnnon tbronghont most parts of Scandinavia, I 
nm told, that in Nondand nnd WlisterboUen, from whence 
Stockholm is ftirmshed with its principal supidies of game, 
thal destnielive pvnctioo is md goneially aiiopled. This 
«mea from the people in those disliu is luu ing *'<‘nse enough 
tn hnow,^lhat if they kill too many of the rocks m the 
spring, there is little probability of there being a good breed 
durmg the tiucceeding nntnmn. 

‘The oiipcrcali oo<‘asinmdly strike^ up a Tew notes, in the 
mnnnev of which I ha\e s]>oken, durim’^ the autnnmni 
months^ — about. Michael mas, I believe. For ihimt is per- 
haps cUftleult to assign a reason, Mr. Greifl' suggests “ thru 
it may bo li> ?5haw (he xonng birds whtTc the /r/i is .sitiuUed." 

1 have never m 5 '.scif heard the capereali playing .at tins pe- 
riod of the untr; but 1 bavc. met witli UKunen whose \vord 
I nm inclined to place eonfideuce, who have rej tattedly 
killod th'em at. (luit time whilst so occupied. 

‘ Thoilgh so many of l.hos<' magnillceiU biuls arc di troyod 
by uVisporlsmnnhke means whcdi 1 have jmU di cribed, 
it rarely buptietis that more than one of them is kd ’d nt a 
ishot: indeed 1 nevt^r hoard of bnl, n solitary nislanco, where 
ks tnntiy rnst three were destroyed at a single disrluirge. This 
I am aware is a little at vanrmco with the f>iat«uu*nt of other 


uhumtO^otoimifico % toeople to faU in f 'tetk tstni 

'■ ' " ’.^v' 

*Tbe suftte 'pthopfia dejicribtng the play erf the 
has, 1 apprftb^nd/coirtmiUed a mistake, for he 
note, ibouj^h dxfal^mcly varied during tho breeding-woosjort, 
consists principally of tin extremely loutT lussiug kind of 
eooing, wdnch may he heard loir a tHunsiderablo distance 
around.’' Now^ this deicidptioti, which would not uuiptly 
apply to the black-cock, iii c«!pt?nnly as opposite as hglit is 
from tlarkness to the play of th0 cftpcreall* 

fV/are..^Our limits will not permit ns to enter into the 
dctaiils of the more legitimaie ehace, which will be found in 
Ml*. Lloyd s book: *( 111 ( 1101 ? it to say that the rifle tho in- 
•stniment used by the fair sportsman, and that, sin llio course 
of his sport, Mr, l.loyd observed that wdnui the w^eatluu* is 
cold, and the snow loose and soft, the caper(‘:di not unfre** 
fjmmtly buncs himself beneath it^ surTuc'c iluruig (he night 
sett«on, and oiieo in tf while he fivund the bird in that situa- 
tion in ihoday-timo: so that tho old w'oed-cuts of grouso, 
neMhng under the snow are not entirely without ftiundalion, 
Mr. Llo\d remarks that the capevcuU olten becomes tho 
]ux‘y of (ho great horned owl. [Huno.] 

Ufilif'y to 7mm . — As an article of fond the capercidi is 
justly admired; and the rapidity nf nmimimicaiFon con* 
sequent upon the increas'd and increasing development of 
tho powers of sb^jun, now iumishca ounnally thojjhops of 
the l/uulon jwmllerers with a supply in tbii spring' 

Ji'sert. that at certain soasori.« tho fiavourof the bird is ren- 
dered exlromely unplrasant by the (Ijr buds which thc^form 
Us food; luit those which we have tasted were cxvelhfnt, 
The bon. though srriidlcr, is in our opinion profcmble to tho 
cook. In preparing the hard fir roasting, the breast should 
be skinned ami a veal caul spread over it, 

I>esrj't}thun.- Moh \ — Ebmgaled ibalhors of the throfti 
black : the rest of the hoail and neck ashy black ; eyCbCivws 
red ; wings nud scupiihns brown, sprinkled with smtjilf b’aek 
ilots ; breast clmngCtVhU* green; b<dly and abdomeff black, 
wMth winte spots; rump and Hanks ^^prinliled with ashy 
ziirrugson a black ground; tiul fcaihers black, wiili souio 
.small wdufi. spots tUsposed ut about two from their 

rMr<' lilMs lull iwarly (hiv‘0 inches long, very strong, 
honked, oml of a wbUish hoi n ('Mnur ; ins clein* blown; 
length about t? feet 10 inches: UhiMl weight from 9 to 12 lbs. 
Ciraves s:u's that Uio (iiio h]iociuicn from which Ins figure 
w'as token nu sured (bet 1 J inch m lenglb, 7 feet o uich<'i» 
in hrea^h’ uM mI 1 5 Ihs. 2 J oiuit^es. 

Femufi !npo( r.tl spotted witii red or ba)', Mnek 

and 'atlon j' the licad bniibt ruddy, and (hose 

of ilio hi lie ; tiul rurlil), striped with black; hill 

blaekn h lii’invtt : about onc tlurd lets than that of the 

malt*. 

maJrSy uffpr iheh' first rtmuU.— Breast of a tt'SH 
Instr.ms given fhiiu in the tdd birds, onrl tho ash-colcmr 
prodtmnnulimg over the black; some red feathers spotted 
With hbicl. arc scattcrcil UTcgularly over tho phnnage. Bo« 
fore tho first moult tho young mules re.scmble the females. 

N. B. Tlierc arc some anatomical difierenecs bctw'Oen 
the form and extent, of tho triiohea of tho male and that of 
fouiftl 


ScftudmRvinn travellers; one among them sa^s. “In that 
SOasott (tho Spring) tho pousant, at au early hour of dm 
mofniog jsftllies forth iftto the forest, armed wit n his fiwling- 
ploote, and hstens atterttively for (he vuico oft he cook, winch, 
p(4»'cbftcl ott a lofty pm«i. brings tlio bens togeilc‘r from all 
patta; th« othfti* cocks Ukewise repair to tin* spot, and, in- 
Ky lov^o and jealousy, a furious hutde commence.^, 
dttdpig whieh they aro »o deeply engaged, nnd so inaticniivo 
to tbdf own .safety, that the guiim*r wdl frequently kill no 
tetas iliart adur.en of these large birdg at a shot." Of c.oursc 


it in hot for ino to contradict thi-. ^t:alemont, thoiigii, inde- 
of its hot being usfial for tho capercali to engage 
m royal as !U^:hcro desonhod, it would seem to 

ri?qaS|^^;|cun of no ordinary cahbro to slaughter nt a single 
doaon birds^, each of whieli is pretty itoarly as 
h^ttg jjwi a'^hrkey-^cock. 

to'whom 1 hftve just alluded, in speaking 
of'th0 itt ftftother part of his Avork says, “fho 

4iifll0hUy'bf ^rtdittg their eggs i.s so great, that the peasahti 
to* tMM&t it xn^ a manner nroveidual; and t 
of them who had eitW seen the same 
or thscth/'lijw W ' Tbia ittkV be the case, for all I kno^?^ 

Scandinavia ; but in Wert^iei 

llilA jiMii m 


HvinttD.s. 

Mr. Tdoyd says that t.hc cnporroli occai?icnally breed With 
the block game ; the produce of which ore in Sweden called 
KacKIchiuicn : ihc'^c poHoko of ilio leoihng charocturij qf 
both species; but their sire and colour greatly depend upon 
whether tho connexion was between the ciipercrdi cocU fthd 
tliH grey hen, or wVc rers'd. * Out of twenty racklehmtftr, 
which ia the male, two, nrronling to Mr, Falk, are not alike ; 
and til.' difieretu'c of colour observable among the racklc- 
himan, which is the female, but vt'iy rare, is s-till gre ater, 
Racklehanrn are very soldom to be met with, During my 
stay in Wcnnelatxd, h((wevcr, Mr. Falk had two of 
birds in his possession, aqd I inyHclf shot a tlurd/ Ti e 
bird hove alluded to wit-* probably the rakelhaii (Trfrm} 
mmiim of Moyer), which TemnSmek observes, sumo jiaiur.d- 
and recently M. Nilsson, have ernmcously t^onshlorod 
ft. hybrid between the capotcali and black (*cck, Bm at 
Brkeniar, iri iKfemttoquonce of the death the hOh;^ 
which had been imported with a co<‘k. a ( cnuuon bftrh'dopr 
hen Was itttrodlxeed to the latter. The n^ulf, according to 
Mr. ‘Wilson; wa.s/that fhe bud sirv cral eggv, which w'er^ 
nh^d under other hens ; but fmm tbesio only a jiiijjfjte 
wd trae hat^h^ldi tslnd w^lien ii was nrst it ' W^ 
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TTotriio TTyoj5;\]liin. Muie.j 

CAi^5^-HN AUM, an antiont oily of Galilee in Pal('^tint^ 
about scVCMity mile-* "N. by E. from Jeruyalern, It is j&ilualcd 
on llie nortlv-\vc ^toon shore of the Si‘a of Tiberias. It was | 
a pliioe of (ronsiilci<iblo import luk'o in llio tune of Chnd, i 
wlto (leseribi's it as ‘cNallcfi unto heiivtm.’ Tlie j)b .‘e j 
derivvH Us chief interest, tVom the manner in %\hieh it ns I 
rjieiitioneU m the Now Testament. It \^as there that Jesus 
Christ eommenced his i)ublie niiiustiy ; and in its ueiiili- 
bourhoud he delivered tlitJ Senmai on the Mount. Its coo 
linue<l nil pern feiicy and niibcliid’, notuitlistandintr lie 
peculiar ot>portunities with wineh it u as favoured, 1 tin' 
denuuemtions pronoimced ii;_':unst it. T^o town now v\[-Ja 
on the spot which is usual!} rccof^nized as the C'apernauni 
of Script ure. This place is imw called Tel-lJoum, Tal- 
Jleien, or Td-lh)(^hm, accordiiif^ as travell ' ■> \ariou'd> 
T)roiH)iin(‘e the Vrabie name, ni'iir whieh the riiiilet Kl 
Bslae ein]itie> Uself into the Lake of Tiberias. The \ieu of 
the hike Irem this place is peculiarly i^rand and impressive. 
Capernme.i now only a llcdouin stution ; but the former 
existcmci . a town of some import aiu’c is pnned by fra it - 
tment^ o, buildirif^s, hewn stones, and broken pottery, 
itirewed to a eonsidetahle extent nroiind. The ibundatioii > 
of u larj^e ami im*^|[ 4 nifieei)t edifice mar still be seen ; but 
I'.ot enoufyh of the bmldin" itself to doterrainc whether it 
was a tetnple or a palace, 

CAPET, HlJGUKS, the founder of the third, or, as 
it has lR*en called from him, the CtifBlian dynasty of 
French princes, of whom little autbeniie information i.i 
preserved. The monks indv'cd sipeuU of a vision w'hUdi in- 
formed him that the li’auslation ot the nontrs of St. Huiuiec 
from Flondera to the eonft^ssor's own monasteiy ut Cemule, 
should he rewarded by the crown of France fbr himself, and 
its duration in his famdv till lUl^ seventh pencratioii. His 
own fief| ti«i Gourd of Pui'is, savd him eonsulettiblo 

predonhuance ; »nd on the deutli of the lost of the Carlo- 
Mn^ians. A. Di 9H7, Lohts V- the Slothful {Le Faineant), 
succesaiuHy nstw'poil the thVone, and waa coriflncicd in it.s 
sm/.urc by tho oonfederacy of turbulent barons; who yielding 
him obodientjo as it Ruttod them, invented him with 

to title of Wlm remains to be^ told of 

, jBwghsa /Cat>ct after h!s eoceijsion belonirs enihilily '^o 
^ histonv The orij^n the naim? of the fattiiiy htw 


beea dii!»ute^.|h4.i^4eed,hf,^wie 

h^Pie,4 HhigmSf . an^onf «utd. nobh^ 
iToph^tion of birth i^hfich ^ 

e^ffamst hirp T4» manifestly, 

ofa,we]I-know» hhbinJh** 

In which that poet satirioally 

hipaseH^^ 1 was the sop of a bntchefj V 

meniatbfs explain tbU hue by addm^, 

Great, Count of Paris, the father 

rigid executioner of tho scntenc<?a Avhioh, h© , 

Ml do Sismondb ' (fe^s Frw,icai^p iv», 
that Velly is not lo be trusted in m ac^'p^mt plf to.itoily 
of. Capot; but tho re a dor may Ve safely rofowfidt^ M* 4e 
Sisnumdi himself, to the pi'pface. to the tlyrd yolui^enfvth® 
great cullectiou. generally kjb^wUj^ to namei,of. JJott' 
jiiei. or to tho 

in L'Art <h vcnjter ka UaiAl;X\' . j ^ 

A single ant!cdote niuy shffioe to sWw the 
which ifugues pa, -aossed over ins vassals. * \yh<>^^totoade 
you count >’ was tho inquiry which he, directed a htarahJ 
put to Aldobpvt de Pervgueux. who had assurnad to hthj 
of Count of Poictler.s and of. Tours. ‘ And.wW basi mado 
you king:’w’us the only reply which AldobcH ymuchfaW 
to return by the same me>*sengcr, Asa supposed, atoiio- 
mont bn* the ilb.'guimacy of his acce^ioii, ljugucs bimnolf 
never wore tho crown. Some have bluted tliat, by abstaioinif 
from Ihij bauble of royalty, be hoped to obtain Uuvoddhiou 
of one generation to (hose which hafl been prophosU^d to 
him. Putli the dates o! his uhurpabou and pf bis; death 
arc uncertain, hat the former is u'^uuDy fixed in a, nw. 1*87.; 
the latter A.n. Ojjr*. Thirteen kings ( fourteen if \v«i include 
John, who lived but eight days, apd was never, crowded) 
.succeeded from his family: and it vvas not until 
IMnhi) VI. of "t'alois trausier*\d the feccptve lo Idi^^wn most 
dolofiiable race. 

The family of Lorraine, winch had been p5j;elpflcd by 
Iluguos Gupet when ho put aside the right, of ChaHos 
Duke of Lorraine, uiiele of Louis V'.,, proudly Iipasted -of 
t'neir (JurloYinguni uiigm; and the part) name Idugueaiot, 
which arose during the wars of the Laague, Ima sopiotin^ea 
been atlnbutod to the attachment ni lU life sled- Vy tho ro* 
fiyimed to the reigning king, the rcpi>'SonUiti\e of dl.uguoss 
Capet, in piqfercnce U> the CinseR^ who wove (,k‘nvcd from 
('hailcinagne. On the acrresbiori of the liim i-f Bourbon, 
till' mime was eillicr adopted by them or given to them; ^tid 
all I he processes in the Inal of tho tmforluniite Louis XVI. 
were ducefed against LogisS Ca];et, ^ > 

CAPKBS, tho > ourig Ibw er-buds of Capparts ainno^a, 

[CaVP VUIUACIC^..] 

(hV'PJAS. This term denotes in law certain W'iriU sp 
called Jtroia the occurrence of the word (capias; «> the fttt- 
tient Latin forms : — ■ 

I. C<7^n/,.v ml iesponJefutunu This is a judnnol ly^riCby 
which all ^.‘67’ A o/m/ actions (that is, suclt tiH.-do jfafefctA 
to himl or leal properly; cue ccmmonccd in 
couils of common law against any person, whom it it* ill* 
tended lo arrest or held lo bail, aud who 
eu>tt)dy. ^ I ^ ( 

Since tho pa^tsing of the Uipforpaity IVo^e^^^^.A'tst 
(2 Will. IV. c ;iD), tho forco of tho writ of papisOB : fjui 
spondemium therein prescribed is Uu9 jfiairtn toi<5pnfttH^ 
and it m also the actual commencomQht of ‘>IU 

form it is a cuiuinand from the king tho, io tak^ 

the. defendant if he shall bo found in hia Lailiwkf liod 
him safely keep until ho shall have given bail, ,or 
deposit according to law in a speeific4vin?tiou at .to 
tho plaiiUifk or untd the defoiidant lihaU , by- o tor* 
means be disehargt^fl from custody. The Rbt'W?’ into 
qiiired lo deincr a copy of the writ to the 
the; defenduat is eryoined to teto txotto tbat^MfiliRUy 
days nlW the execution of 
bo put in for him in tUo <^uurt from 
Tho sheniT is also cuigthand^ to nakc^ bi# 
writ immodiately after he dun* jW to 

of tiuch execution ; oy 
tottihs fropvtbe date, llian 

if lawfully required to do lio. It is witno$«ed in riif mtto 
of the chief judge of ft-owa i» 

dated oti 'the day it issiiOfit. " ' , "di rvw' 

3 . C 7 api(t^ ad satid'acienclm^ 

TJiia, is A 
doft^ndapt 
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imtll mV hU JltcomMi^ds ih«^ 

M iVf ilt 'cotirt 4n ink return ot tho to 

If stvictty pursUe tho 
'wbicb itw fouhdoa i that is, \n a 

irci; eani^t issiUe attain at one 
W t)th^ V d«W ,' tiOi^'ciin it be sued out % a 
W heeh tapov^d against the defendant, 
ii ^!^ (that is, date it) in 

he tested on the day on wfajeb 
It 0 end 4 "Will. IV. c. 67, s. 2). It may also^y 

Vibe made retuWiaMe immediately after the exe6ti* 
of Waitittlf until tbo ensuing Term, which v^^as 
^•n productive of great toss and delay; nor is it now 
ndc^urf that any certaih number of days should elapse 
betwdOil tlie /Off/ and the Wurh. Where the sheriff can 
do soj^o ought tf* ;^tul?n, by indorsement on the 

hack of' the writ, lEojidannWir 'in wtiich ho has executed it ; 
for instance, that h^ has eitliet taken the defendant and 
hM hi* body ready, ot that the defendant is so ill that he 
eVnot be moved, or that he is not to be found in his baili- 
wick ; in winch latter case another capias^ called a testatum 
^(Spl>in9t naay issue into another county ; but it is not usual 
in proetice fbr the sheriff to return tho writ unless called 
upon to do gd by a I'ule of court. The writs, when returned, 
are filed with the custos b7'enfum, and a sheiiff^is answer- 
able in damages to the plaintiff for making a false return. 

Every Writ of ca sa should be indorsed v ith the party’s 
addition and residence, or such other description a-» the 
plaintiff may bo enabled to give, together with the amount 
of tho debt which the sheriff is to levy : the plaintiff at his 
peril indorses more. 

The mode of executing this writ is generally tlie same as 
in the ease of a writ of capias ad rosponde7idiim. 

The effect of taking a parly in execution upon a ca sa is, 
that it operates at once u» u satisfaction of the debt, and no< 
other writ of execution can be sued out upon the same judg- 
ment agtiinst tho doffiulant’s goods or lands, unless he die 
in confinement or escape from custody. 

3. Captas ad saihfaciendtwt to Jlx the Where ^ 

bad ha'cc been given in the original action, tV.ey stipulate i 
in thi^i trtplc alternative, that the dofendaut should, if con- | 
deunmd in the suit, satisfy the plaintiff his debt and c<-sts ; 
or that he should surroncior’himself a piisoiior, or that they 
should pay the debt for him. [Bail.] Where thereforo tho 
defendant is at largo after tbo judgment, and tho hail arc 
rOepomible, it is often of iuiporlanco to fix them with tho 
debt ; for this purpose a ca Sa must first bo sued out against 
tho pidnoipal, upon which tho sheriff must return that ho is 
nut to be found, for tho bail arc not bound to render their 
prihciml until they knoAv by thd plaintitfs suing out this 
writ, that he means to proceed against the person of the de- 
fendant and not against his goods [Executton] ; and for 
tha purpose of affording tho bail this information, the writ 
inuat Vin the sheriffs office four clear days before the re- 
tumV^nd ho entered in a book kept for that purpose. It 
must ho dif^Otod to the sheriff of tho county wdiore the 
AOtkm was iHed. Tho sheriff returns that the defendant is 
not to be found as a matter of course, without oven at- 
tetnptmg to take him (except where ho is actually in his 
odit^y) ao the ca sa is merely intended as a notice to the 
bull the plaintiffs intention to proceed against them ; and 
if they dp not render their principal in time, the plaintiff 
mtty proOOed for the debt against the bail. 

4. Cttpid^ utiaaettum is a writ that lies against a person 
who hasheon outmwod in any action. It is either general 
or ii|iecial';'the former against the pers<m only, the latter 
against tho person, lands, and goods, (Stat, 2 W. IV., c. 39, 
8. 6.) [Onti-AWRy.J 

6. Ck^as the name of an antiont w’rit now ob- 

eolpte, by Which tho defendant who had jud^ent given 
might in some cases he arrested for his wilful 
iinlil he paid a fine to the king for the same. 

' in was a Writ, now obsolete, which 

S imeA'iWlirtress taken Wats driven out of fho county, so 
6f that t^irnty could not deliver them to Jhp 
thpm replevied^. [Distiusss, 

'y 

tit Capias ; Archbold’s Pra^ 

taSi tzputmm, 

. in«^r 


as^nt or descent ubov^^^' ^IdW tho 

which t^c$ place a tuba of 
very small diameter U*fee a hair, capj/Zits) 'ii dippcti into 
water, mercui 7 , This phenomenon, which excited 

early remark mitt ppbu^iarity and apparent exception to 
all the laws which regulate the e<juilibrium of fluids, has 
given its name to, what is rapidly becoming an extensive 
and well connected theory pf the action of the parts of solids 
and fluids upon Pach . We shall however in this 

oiticlo confine ours^es, id tlie description of phenomena 
which aro strictly ciptlal*'y» tho Original sense of tho 
word, nfferring to AxTitACtihN for an account 

of the general theory which explains Uteso phenomena as 
particular cases of a toom extonsive class. Ou^l Reasons are, 

1 . Tho improper use of language which exists in compre- 
hending so extoni^ive a range of phenomena as are contained 
in the theory dn qupation, under a term which is; derived 
from a very lithited and spetiat class of experiments : 2. Our 
general plan’ of confining daficlcs on quesUona of physics 
to the leading points connected vvlth the name kt the head 
of tho article : 3. Tlie considoraddn that the whole of i]^\s 
theory is in a atata of such apparent progression that a 
very short time may materially increase its extent. 

lhat solid substances, either directly dr by means of 
some interjiasod agent fATTRiCTiON], attract each other, or 
endeavour to prtKluce motion in eocU otiiof, has abun- 
dantly demonstrated both by celestial and terTostml pl^no- 
mena. That tho parts of solids exercise force on each other 
is evident from the force which is required tq separata them, 
[CViHKsioN.] That the parts of liquids exorcise a feeble 
action of the same kind is also sufficiently obvious. And 
the common property of most fluids Wi^h respect to ai^ds, 
namoly,^ that the former wet the latter, is; proof'd! A axfi^lar 
connection between solids and fluids. If dipped 

into water and tlum drawn out, a jiortion of tb© is 
out with it, Komo of which hangs from the hott8|(n of llio 
glass. Here is snfficiont proof of a force which overcomes 
the weight of the ; wlnitevor may be its cause or mode 
of action, there is an attraction of the particles of the water 
to Iho^o of the glass ; hut the evcry-cUiy churaotet of the 
phenomenon did not excite much attention until tl^oppear- 
ance of the hiune kind of ofiect in a peculiar fonn\* namely, 
that of capillary attraction, made the experiment a philoso- 
phical one. 



The preceding diagram roprosenta the appearsneki (in 
section) of a fluid into which a tube of very small diameter 
is plunged enlarged for the sake of distinctness. The fluid 
cither rises or sinks ii\ tho tube above or below tbo level of 
the exterior ; and at the same time is slightly curved at what 
would be, wore it not for this curvature, the exterior huei 
immediately adjoining the tube. It is also to bo oboerved that 
in cases w'heru the fluid stands higher within the tube than 
without, its upper surface is always concave ; but that when 
the fluid is lower within tho lubo, it is convex : both appear- 
ances aro represented in the diagrams. W hen the solid is 
one which can be wetted by tho fluid, the elevation and con- 
cavity aro observed; but when the solid appears to repel the 
fluid, the denressipu and convexity are ohsi^rved.. Glass and 
water furnisli an instance o£ the first; glass and mercury' of 
the .seepnd. Thus the bulbous appearance of the top of tho 
mercury , in a barometer is# phenomenon of the kind repre- 
sented in the second diagram [Barokktxr]* The different 
appearances presented by water and mercury with respect to 
glass may be thus^Mted* A drop of water upon a level picco 
of glass bfioom^ lui^ifpkerical or nearly so, and adheres; % 
very ^maU .djjiip,^^^ruei?^y retains its splieri^al Ibnn, ana 
rpUs aaidly* Jt is that the glass actually repels the 

maif^ury.^ I?, Oay^jf^Hftsac found that a disc of glass of m 
(4 .mchea 7 tenths) in diameter required a ttt 
nai^>i% Ibyite' uo to 300 grammes (aqwmiidai^ligia^ 

oupois is 433^" i^ammes) to detacii it fium the surface of 
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a bath of mci'pury.' The inforehce is that ibe 
Ihtt parlicluii of niorcury wrcurf \h slron^^er thfikh trfit 
of tho particles of glass upon morcui*y» but that Uie action 
of upon \vater is strotj^^or tholi that of water upon 
water, , , 

Tho laws aeconliug to which the fluid ris^s or falls haVe 
been ex-pevi mentally dciorniincd, and are also found to bo 
dcduotion 3 finm the thoory which has been proposed for 
their cxphina<i«m. They arc us follows : — 1 . Tho action of the 
fluid or solid, of wliat kind soever it may be, is fieriaiblo for 
a Aory small oxfoiit only thus a tube of dry ^lass, and the 
sttino tube i>veviouhly wtdtcd throughout its whole interior 
with the fluid, examined, cause different amounts of 
elevation. In tho first case, when the equilibrium is esta- 
bli'ilu'd, tho particles in immediate connection with the top 
('fliic concavity are of j^lass : in the second case they nro of 
water, and w^o are in fact immersing a small lube oH irafer 
into water, the glass being merely an outer case, on which 
tho water , is deposited. The action of the glass appears not to 
extend tho deptli of the thin film of water winch comes into 
ittiuiediate contact with tho water from the vessel. And it is 
found that whatovor the substance may he which serves as 
a case lor the liliin the elevation is the same. ‘ 2 . When 
cylindrical tubes of d die rent diameters an* compared, the 
eleva (ion IS inversely ])ropoi‘tiuual to the dunneter : nnniely, 
that, HI a^lass lube ofT-J^ of an inch in diameter water stands 
lujVo .IS iiigh c .’1 one of of an in<*h ; and so om Ac* 
eiofling Iv) the experiments of M- Guy-laissac, a wet tule 
of (uie nnUnnelre in rliameter causes an elevation ol 
niiilirnetri'S ol water; and a tube of glass <d two luillimctrcs 
in (haUK-ler causes a de[)ressioii in mercury of niilli- 
metres. ;j. Wliatover tlie form of the tube may be, Iho oh“ 

\ a(i(m or dopres.>ion is found to depend only upon the dia- 
rn«ner at. the upper part of tho elevation, m tins manner, for 
mstaiico^: if a smuU conical tube widening downwards bo 
thpp.ul into a fluid winch is found to rise in it to an elevation 
ul whicii I he .tube has a diiimotor of of an imdi, then if a 
c\lindij'’ai tube of an inch were innnerst'd in the same 
fluid, the \aaor would rise to the same height os in the 
corneal jwhe. 4 . If llio tube be duublo noio tubo within 
!nioib(‘CTt]»e fluid rises ti) the same heiydit in the iniciviil 
between (he two tubes, as it would do m a tube with that, 
luiorval for ils radius, fi. fJetwceu two parallel plates im- 
mersed al a Aery small iuteivul the fluitl rises as Ingli as m 
.1 tube With (hat interval for its radius, 7. lieiween two 
piiites \ Cl Ucalh placed, hut iiichned at a very small anulc 
(like .t ihmbl(} screen n<*arl} cloM'dj the fluid rises higher 
iUid Inglier as we proceed towaids the upright hue of junc- 
tion : aiui the curve of (lie upper surface of t ho fluid is an 
hyperbola. Assuming the principle remlorcd probable in 
ii), namcl) the cxlreine -mullness of the extent to wliwh 
molccuiur forces act sensibly^ all tho remaining facts are rle- 
ductioiis from theory as w^ell as results of experiment. 

vVe ebull net give a talile of llie results oblained by dif- 
ferent exnerinir'Jt be(‘ause tliey vary consioi lably as to 
umovtnt, tuougJj ni the results of the same ol>^ener, tho tart 
marRfxl ( 2 ) m the preco<ling list generally appears very 
near tho tr Jh. The discrepancy possibly arises from the 
various d ocs of internal moisture in the tubes. Elxpcri' 
incuts b . been made from the time of Newton, hut it is 
only :a> the application of ihe molecular theory by Laplace 
that d seems to have been always admitted and actcfl upon, 
iluO the internal coating of the tube immediately adjacent 
i ‘ the fluid is tho cause of the phenomenon. Tlie results of 
various observers upon glass and water giA^e elevations of 
from tv\ot(» five inches m a tube of one-luindrcdth of an 
inch ; tlio resuli. of M. Gay-Lussac (who always observed 
with moi.stencd tubes, and hvv.uvd all his exporiments agree 
very nearly with eai'h other) gives an elevation of 4*63 
inches for rlio same diameter. The elevations of fluids vary 
also with the temperature, the former diminishing us the 
latter increases, * , ' . 

Wo shall conclude this article with considerations which 
may give readers who cannot study the mathematical theory 
a notion of the manner in which the phenomena may be 
supposed to grist , referring to lvroi.rcuiA.a AiTHAOTtON for 
’^sonic account of tho diftbront modilicatiom^ which the thebry 
has undorgdne. But as it must add materially to the in- 
iciest which attaches tp any theoretical description, to hnow 
d'unv far the results coincide with experiment, wo slmlt cite 
thv) foUuwiiig from a very complete liccouut of the progress 
:4’ on this subject, the *R^ort on the Thedry 

if CapiUiiv Attraction,' by Professor Challis, jRej/^ RriL 


of Uter. «ilcoH% Eidd oil'of 

glass, tho twessaiy to elevatie b^- 

statiee. 1 .lofe hailflhiettea in dtaii^eter 

deduced, (xrid found tube 59*5% 3i' 14, 
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The tubeboing immersed in the fluid, of which this nafnral 
level is A B, let ns consider a small canal of fluid C D K F B. 
I'he glas.s immediately above C exorcises an uneomp^ti fluted 
attraction on the fluid ; but at any ]>oint X between 0 and 
D, the action of the glass is equal upwards and do^Awanitr, 
so that tiiere is no further distuvbarioo till we cdnic m D, 
where The sidu of tho canal ceases to be of glass/ and t:> 0 - 
comos of fluid. There is then at D the differenco of thp 
actions of the glass and fluid, downwards, if the action of 
fluul on fluid bo the stronger ; ttpwar(h^ if that of gla$» on 
fluid bo the stronger. We supposo the actions to extend to 
very small distances only. Bui; the counterj>oising colflmn 
B F is in its natural state. If then twice (he adtioii of the 
gluK.s on the fluid (namely those exerted ut C and D) ox>- 
cceds that of the fluid on the fluid at D, a part of the weight 
of the column CD Is counterbalanced by the excess of 
upAvard pressure, and this column, so relieved, catitiot coun- 
torbdlanco the weight of B F, unless ils length is so in* 
evonsed that tho exitess of length may counterpoise tho 
upward pvcs.suro, Tlie fluid iinmmiiately mljokiing the 
side Will theretbve rise, and tho same all round the into^Hor 
of the tube. But so long as tlie cohesive quality' of the 
fluid exists, the fluid still more in the interior of the tubo 
will also nsi‘, and this will continue until tho whole body of 
fluid raised is a counterpoise to the inequality of tho actions. 
8 iinilarly, if the aoliori of the fluid at D exceed tliooo Of ihc 
at i; and D, there will bo a downward prosouto oqui- 
AMlont to an increase of weight in the column OP, Xltat 
column therefore will fall, and Avith it tho columns tetiU 
more m the interior. I’liis explanation, though excc^diUgly 
imperfect, will serve to give the first notion bn tho finUjupr: 
anti the following experiment tends to confirm it* If the 
lube he filled with fluid, and then held vertically with; wm 
lower oponing stopped by the finger, which i#* tlte» ^ntiy 
remoAcd, some of the fluid will drop out, but a coittnm will 
remain suspended m the tube, ended by ahau|nyig dypp 
from (be lower extremity. And it is always tbutid that tho 
length of this column is considerably greater than tho a}j 9 - 
vaiioii when thu tube is immersed in the fluid: dti Act, ^0 
action of tho fluid below D on the tight is flow pr 

a pressure downwards is removed, conseqnontty a 
column is required to counterbalance the aott^a of >the 
glass at C' and D. ; 

In consequence of the minuteness of thb tuhet whteh 
required to produce sensible effijcts, very few can aettwdSy 
make experiments on this subject for their own insttiliitibii* 
But a lump of white sugar or a fine Spongb, WhMi 

is a collection of minute tubes, held with : the dol^er^ and 
^lightly immersed, will immediately causb an el' 

The elevation of the fluid being blway« 
conve.xity, and the depression by conoavky, a 
prevails in philosophu^l treatiies whfeli 
Jbatrassing to the Iti^amer; tt h 
the elcvatjoft, and the ebfiVeiiity the 'q« 

that when t(vic> pHenofotfnh 
one being glVeh the othtfl* thay w 
treated mathematically hs the eaus^ef thwolM^ 
doctinne of mdih^mtxHca^ 

Venient to all' 

the)(^ is> 'phys^i^' 

pic-nat, AV^ith a Wa|^n^^howmr, as to iha use of the 
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|yBS9ipLS* ^ ppJlM wm their IxaFlike 
thp body cotiBi^t of ur* 
i^rteripa,wying: Wo<4 4to Um% 
It ha^j h^n shown 
ii arborescent, that 

1^^ Wch sprmg from the aorte sucxjesaively 
\ 4 «;^pri^ in number an4 aiminiJSh; ^ w*® they p weed 
ft!0%-tb# h^t towards their qltitnate terminations in the 
, Theiso ultimate terminations of the arteries, to- 

ucher with the first <|ngins of the veins, constiluie a pcou- 
jSar system of vessels mrmed the (^apiUary system. These 
papillary vessels are too minute to he dt^tected hy the naked 
py^ ; but in tho transparent parts of tbo body of a living 
animal, when brought pnder iho ft^Ulof the microscope, they 
become peribctly^ y^sSble, itsvjh tht* web of the frog’s fo«)l 
and the mesentery of iho iihbj,t. The grealor number of 
^he arteries and veins aro then soon to be directly continuous 
with each other, no substance intervening between the two 
orders of vessels. No words can describe the beauty of the 
sight prosepted ^ the How of the vital lluid through these 
minute tuh^s. Myriads of vessels not visible to the naked 
ey0 instantly come into view. In one case the direction of 
a minute attury being suddenly altered it is redeclod on 
and thus becomes an incipient vein ; in other eases 
jpiuulu branolws are sent off from an artery into a parallel 
y$in; and in a third case several minute arteriul nimifiea* 
tipns are continuous with a single vein. The venous capil- 
laries ore generally larger and more numerous than the 
arterial, and they communicate more freely with each other. 

The minute capillary vessels are totally distinct both in 
atmetune and office from the large trunks from which they 
spring. AU the tunics of tho capillary arteries diminish in 
thickness ami strength afi Uio tubes lessen in size, but 
ifpore especially the middle or tibrous coat [Aiitbhy], * but^ 
this coat way still he distingoishod by its colour in the 
transverse section of any artery whoso internal diameter is 
X\oi less than tho tenth of a line : but it entirely disappears 
in too small and too remote to receive the w'avo of 

blood in ,ft manifest jet, put wdnlc the membranous tunics 
diwmwhrtli0 nervous ftlamenU distributed to them incrousi’ i 
Tbo , smaller and thinhCtf the capillary the gi eater the p/(. 
|KM:liunate quantity of its nervous matter; and »his is luuni ’ 
inamfcstin organ* of tho greatest irritability. I'hc coaU 
nf the capillaries successively becoming thhim^r an«l thinner 
at longtlt, disappear altogether, and the vessels ultimately 
iormwaUi in mewbranolesa canals Ibrmcd in the substance 
of the ti«*Uo]s/ 

Of tho eapUlary arteries which it has been stated termi- 
nate by direct comraunicaiion with the capillary veins. 

^ sopJO are large enough h> admit of thrw or four of the red 
particles of tho bltxid [Blood] obrea.^t; the diameter of 
OtheilfS ia sufficient to admit only of one; while others are 
m small lhai, they can transmit nothing but the scrum of 
the blood. As long as tho capillary i$ of sufficient mugni- 
.<;ude to,i«aoiye threu or four particles ubieust. it is evident 
that It pwaeasea regular panetca ; but by fivr the greater 
JUumher ;^k>ra they oommunioate with veins lo*c altogether 
tbeiv mawbranoua coats* Thero are no visible openings or 
pom iu the side* or end* of tho capillaries by means of 
Whiich thie Wood con b^ extravasated preparatory to its 
boit^ imbibed by the veins. There is nowhere apparent a 
audden passage of the arterial into tho venous stream, no 
;^rap^houmwy the division of the two system*. 

.Th 4 jOrtiw^ /streapalet windsv through long routes, and de- 
acltiWii numeiH^ua turus betore it assumes tho nature and 
talm iho^ d of a venous atreamlet. The ultimate 

40fqpiilfMry. rarWy.missos from a large arterial, into a largo ve- 
,«S>«s^baw 3 Uih.V ; 

All the great organic functions of the living body are 
P0^b||M mokUy bi the ca^illairy arteries. Their action is 
nisfiMlTto ' nTcrrrtttrm.j nutrition, calorificatiDU, and every 
m indUpensahle to the support life, 
fe; feund by direct experiment that these 
oontroctil*? pow^ 

derived frmn tbe bewt. V^d«r;% 
tlu! Uood iedeed flow* 
by the. force .catimpioetwl 
. htat 

? ^moluito veiioiu WiMie 

Withtrtit tn the least 
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^ .a© 'hsart's action, are cipaWe'^f n^Ifviap; th « 

the acliqU|pf the capilj^rics ; jiometiwes, , tot 
ample, ^Ki^Usiiiig them to contmet and at other times to dilate; 
sometimes quickening the How of tbo bloud tlirough ihom ; 
at other time* rotarihng'ih frequently ahugotln^r an*es( - 
ing its progress. It |S manifest that this coiuractiio power 
of the c^piflarfes most ho ft vital endowment, for no 
property is possessed by any substance destitute of Ufo : and 
t^ru is Hatislactory evidence that it is commumcnUul. rogu- 
lateil, and cord rolled by the organic nerves, which it has 
been stated increase as the size of the vessels and the thu k 
ness of their membranous coots diminish, ‘The powerful 
inlluctice ol‘ theft*e nerve's u^xm the capillary vessels is placed 
beyond doubt or controversy by the obvious K&(m} changes 
produced in the capillary circulation by sudden and oven 
by mental improssions ; by tin* Hush of the cheek and the 
sparkle of the eye at p thought conceived or a sound hem^l ; 
changes which can be effected, »s fur us wo have any know- 
ledge, by no medium excepting that of tho oervos.' 

Of the real nature of tho phenomena which taka place in 
tho capillary vessels wo am wholly ignorant ; but it is pro- 
bable that they consist of tho conjoint operation of inc- 
cliauical, chemical, and vital actions, the combined inlln- 
euco of which on the constitution of the blood, tbo piibuhim 
of life, lu the primary and essential functions of life, is Uius 
slated by the author of the ‘ Philosophy of llealtlLs'^-'- 

* Exerting upon cucdi other n vital force of rcpul^iiin, 
under a vital inlluence derived from the organic nerves, 
urged by the vital coiitractiun of the heart, the pariiclcp of 
the blood reach the extreme capillaries. Most of these ca- 
pillarics terminate in caniils, which they w'ork ou( for them- 
selves in the substance of tho tissues. The tis^^ucs are cn^ 
flowed with a vital atti'activt? Ibrcc, which they exert upon 
the blood — an elective as well as an attractive for<’0 ; for in 
every part of the body, in the bnnii, the heart, the lung, the 
muscle, the membrane, the bone, each tissue attMois only 
thos(? constituents of which it is itself composed. Thus the 
common current, rich in all the proximate constituents of the 
tissues, flows out fo each. tho current approaches fho tis- 
Kuo the particles appropriate to tho tissue IopI its aiiractive 
force, obey it, rput the stream, mingle with the sulii^tance of 
the risMie,b(.<\)nH' identfficd with it, and are changed into its 
<kwntri;i' and ])ropcr nature, Meatitime tlu‘ particles which are 
not ujipropnato to that purtii^nlar tissue, not being attracted 
by It, do not quit the current, but, passing on, uiv borne hv 
other eapilUines to other tissues to W'hicli tlniy arc appro- 
priate, and by winch they are approheiided and asMunblcd. 
When it has given (o the tissues the constituents viith whicli 
it al>ounfled, and received from them purticlos nn longer 
useful, and which w\>uld become noxious, the blond Hows 
into the veins to be returned by the pulmonic heoi't b> t)ie 
lung, where, parting with tho useless and noxious matter iL 
has accumulated, and repletiishod with new proximate prin- 
ciples, it returns to tbo systemic heart, by which it is ugiuu 
sent Imclv to tho tissues. 

‘ Particles of blotKl are scon to quit the current and mingle 
with the tissues ; particles are seen to quit the tissue^. jand 
mingle with iho current. But all that we ciui seo with the 
best aid w'o can gel docs hut bring us to the confines of the 
grapd operations that go on, of which wo are nliogether ig- 
norant. Arterial blood is convoyed by tho urtones to the 
capillaries ;,.but before it has passed tVoni umler the mttueuce 
of the capillaries, it has ceased to be arterial bloixl. Arte- 
rial blood i* coHveyed by tho carotid artery to the brain , 
but the cerebral oapillarios do not deposit blood, but brain. 
Arterial blood is conveyed by its nutrient arteries to llie 
lione ; but the osseous capiUavios do not dq^osit blood, hut 
bone. Arterial blood i» conveyed by the musToular arteries 
to muscle but the muscular capillaries do not deposit 
blootk hut muscle. The blood conveyed by the capilhnies 
of brain* bone, muscloj* the same; ull c.omes alike frem 
tho »y»tomic heart, and is alike convesipd to all tissiu>5 ; yet 
in the one it becomes bralft, in Hio other bone, and in liie 
third muscle. Out of one ami tho samo lluid theye Ifvuig 
chemists manufacture cuticle, and meinbraru*, and muscle* 
and brain* and bone; the fears, the was, the fit, tho s.^livu* 
thh gastric 4uic0|tl^ milk* the bile, all tho iluids and all tl^ 
solid* of tho body ^ 

• .And tboy d<V stiU thhfe* for they arc nrehitects aa well 
a* chefeists; after they have manulartured the iJ-^suc they 
eouatTfiCi the organ. The capilloncs of tho eve not only 
ferm its different membranes and hummus, but , arrange 
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thrift, in ih$ 

n^sn^ ; '«and ra«. cai^latwa i>f ih^ iw)> I 

br^ i^atior, but build d up into jhe iu«trumout pl>orui^fc^i, 
tiioujtlit, and rootion.’ (See Dr, Crai^ic s General 
totny; QA-^ingfiirs y J^lemente , of, Gemral 
UQnlhy^*^)^^ %^^\^"APMosQpht/ qf^ Iimlth»^;x,i < 

CAPltAU In the aviieJo AqcujfujuAijiow bay^ 
shew the manner in which savings: beeomo 
uoeuiulations capable of producing proht The. Jtiirii^'ii^ 
production which remains, either in tbeahape of imtiontdijar 
individual wealtli, after a portion of what ia produced 
bfi^n oonsiiiued, is capital ; and thi» capital conjoined with 
new labour, produces a further surplus or profit- The capi* 
tal of an industrious nation, having its industry developed 
under wise institutions, is thu> constantly increasing. It 
wiU not be convenient, in this place, to enter into any mi- 
imte details having reference to Uic various forms in which 
capital is accumulated^ or to sliow its operations in tlic crea- 
tion of plsjftfil in conjunction with labour. As far as such 
large^.Bui^ts, which involve inmule illustrationH, can be 
properly treated in a<J>clopaQditi, they are noticed under the 
Ue^i of IjiTRHKST, PUOKIT, RaNT. 

, CAPITAL. [CoLt/Mr^.] 

CAX^JTANATA, a province of tlio kingdom of Naples 
correspondnig to the antient Daunia or original ApuUa, i‘or 
the Apulmof the Romans wag more extended, and uicluded 
alBO Peuoetia the present Terra di Bari. tApnL,iA.] The 
word Cupitanata is a corruption of Catapjuiata, a word de- 
rived from catapan, the name given to the Greek or 11; zaii- 
tino governor of this province under the eastern emperors. 
Tho province is also vulgarly called Puglia Piana, to distin- 
guUli it from Puglia Pielrosa or Terra di Bari and Otriinto. 
(iapitunata is bowided N.E, by (ho Adiialic, N.W. by tho 
Sutinio (formerly Contado di Molise), from which it is di\ ided 
first by tho upper course of the Fortore, and lower down hy 
the simdl liver Saccione^ half way between the Fortore and 
the Biforno, ■ Until of late years the limit's of Chijiiianam 
extended hoyond the Bdemo to the boundaries of Abnmzo 
Ciira near the mouth of the Trigno; but, by the new hmi- 
Utiou of tho provinces, the mantime fh^tnet of'rermoli, on 
thtt left hank of the Bifomo, and that of Ih un on the right 
bank bf it, have boon added to the Saniiio. To the S.W. 
Capitunaia is bounded by Prmcipalo Ultra, fr»»m which it 
is divided by the centriU Apennimi ridge, and to the S,K. 
by Basilicata and Terra, di Bun, being divided from both hy 
the cout*se of tho Ofanto. The hjiigih ol the province from 
tile mouth of the Naccionc to that of the Ohmto is 80 milcrsl, 
and its hreadlh from the pass of BoNirio to Manfi'edonia is 
about 50 miles. The greater part of Capitanata consists of 
tt wide phun sloping gently Irom tivc foot of the Apennines 
to the Adriatic, In the N. p-art of the ])ro\inco the insu- 
Uled group of Mount (rurgano ])roject» eastwards into the 
sea. forming a peninsula, wdneh from its shjqje and position 
has lieeii called the Spur of Paly, To the N.W. the districts 
of Torre MaggioiVY imeera, and VuUurara, he among ofisets 
of tho A Pennine ridgo. To Ibo W. the l^pwiis of Troja and 
Bavigo. and fo the 8. that of Ascoh rise at tlie foot of the 
yidgo Itself I Aaconi ni Satki ano.] All tho rest is avast 
mouotono^i^ phiiu; without troes, with hardly any villages or 
Uousas. with only the tn^vtl of Foggia in tho middle of 
it* and lUo small town of Orignola, *.25 mdos S.K, of Foggia, 
near the Ofanto. This plain is known by the name of 
Tavoiiere di Puglia. The chief rivons are, UiO Fortore, 
winch enters the sea near Lake Leoinn ; fhe Oelone and 
Candelaro, which are tbritiod of several branches rising in 
the Apfenuinea and in the ofi'set which fills up ilu? peninsula 
of Oargano, these two rivers afterwards uniting in one stream 
under the name of Candeloro, wltioh entgi*^ the Lago Salso 
II little S. of the town of Manfredoniu ; and thd Cervaro aUd 
CampeUa winch unite near the sea a few miles N. of lAike 
$^pi. The Ofanto (the Ronnm Aufldus) is the iat*]E^st 
the previnci^ It rises in tlio eontral Apennines 
about' .tweuty«*fivc miles N^E. of> Salerno, on tho opjKisite 
eoast, «Ad untera the sea after a rapid course of olioat sixty 
miles. 

^ The Burfaeeof Capilftuata is 235r equaro miles, fortwing 
mo^a itJM nmggia is somewhat less than the 
English, mere), divided atnohg 4*2, OOb ptoprietow (many of 
them onlf Imuse pmpriitore^votu of 'i73,fi0d'inhubi?fcanis.Tbe 
number, of proprietor® iSus h^u decreoBing during tho do$t 
; in i 024 itbey Wore 5 7, 500. About' one^six th of 
among the regions of Gnrgaho^' Sind ttis 


;ofithwi;fjliwn vn 4##w pasture 
moggif of w 

tory^itho iWoUeWJ iiUer^isUng. W ‘ 

the Rptuan ihvawn. wns 

towns, In the se<Jp^i4 Funic devostftfbn3l(,tUf/.^jk 

country cofnmencod, The p^^SuB^i^idilhMetvw 

war of Spartnous completoi;tlih de«olatfeiii The tbWhi'lHuA 
villages of the plain biding 4e»troyedj|(he>iuhabUj|Aii^ 
wanderers and ^heplwds, The eour&c of the ia¥Of«< atid 
the drains being neglected, p<^tilcntieL tftar«hee 
near tho sea ooisL while the iWaAid pleiUi depriv^ of h r 
tkm, was burnt up by tfee s^fUcr heats. Id wh^fOr, h»w?^ 
ever, it ufibi'dcd a uidural Mt^ poaturev TM 

mountaineers of Bamufum and Abnmso^ wbosjo oopfitriaa 
had alao siifihred thoir Share of Rotuau deyas(»t*ow»' baijjg 
mostly roduced to the condition of shepherds, dw^guii to Jdad 
their Hocks in winter into ihe plains of Apulia# Which were 
abandoned, and rcturnod to tho mountains 
This wm the origin of the * pastorizia erranto,* off Ibo syeteua 
of migratory paeluring, which 1ms oontmuetl ever aiime. 
Tho Romans cstablishwl a or gabeUa tipott llm 

tlocks and cattle which weix? led to pasture in ilw 
and intrusted iu management to Publicani called ^ Atabaif- 
chi,' who numbered tho heads of cattle or sheep, and fiol- 
locted tho tax. (Boo Ducangc*« G/msariumi surk ^Alabar- 
chi.‘j Under the emperors the eomplaiats of the extortipfis 
of the Publicani became ko' loud that Nero proposed to Urn 
senate tlic uholition of the vcctigal, which however wag >ttbt 
cfioctcxl. Tbmgs continued in tho fititno siate for denturiea 
after iho full of the erapirc, Tlie towns of Balapia, Argy^ 
rippa, Anxanuin, Hordonia, &c.,.had disatipeanad. : Sipott-* 
turn ^vtlU survived in ,a stale of decay ,un til the Norman 
Manfred removed its inhabitants to the new toili?n of M«n^ 
fredonia. Under tho Normans the TaVOliei'C was mode A 
fiscal or royal property, and parts of it wore let to 
or tenants. Cfiiarles of Durauno drove siWay ibo tetiuht*. 
Alfonso of Aragon, by letters- pateoL dated iVonViTihur ls4 
of August, 1447, organized anew tho :gtibe) la on the Alieep 
and cattle, by which the proprietors of flocks in Bie mhua^ 
tains of Samnmm and Abruzzi wore obliged to take thetn 
ink) the plain of Fugha for the winter, and to pay a taX at 
so much per head. ' 

In 1601 this obligatory migration was comitmted AJIIOA 
voluntary ono, by which every proprietor of (took# obtained 
the quautity of ground that ne wanted for pasture,; by 
paying to the treasury 132 ducats a year for IfiOO 

sheep. Other parts of the plum were let for . 

Under King Joseph Bonaparte, in nll thc twi^wy 

tenants of the Tavulierc were obliged to become omfitoatli 

or periietual tenants, and to purchaid their h^i ^ulhJder 

which legulation 1,800,000 dupats Wei^ paid atibncelJlitO 

the treasury. In 1817, after the restoration, ascCdndi^cllo 

the same amount was exacted, and the annuoLtiteal^lvaa 

also raised; at the saDie time tho peace loWeEed;mie price 

of ogricultural produce. A haibatorm iw 1882 umd^oUMl 

winters completed the distress of lira tenaiits. ^ Slusle 

has been afforded to them smoo by' the 

milting part of the arrears, and grahting dAlay fbr the iiletfL 

There are 2300 enftteuti or peiphlual 

voliero; the annual charge on the >pa6ture-landdi>04^0AiO 

ducats^ that on lund in eultivottou is about 

tnonti frumontarli, which exist hero at iUv Otbo^'^pmla of 

Italy [BftxsciA], and which lend ooTfi for toed tlr 

tion to poor cultimors at a small interoet, hatkr uiesd(u^ 

The breed of sheep has been improved by The 

linos, and the wool, which was once very'mjric^ 

bled in value, being 80 ducats ^tho^eantatb 

English). In 1 834 the quantity bf wool prod^Sd 

80,000 nibbi. Tho Breed of bor^el baa ahic bbBn ^ 

and winnawmg and tlireabrng babhi|t4A<httv»^^ 

duced. No4withifiAndiiSg 

UttlQ mauuto Aitod by 

well on it. CapiUihata botiKirt^di 

of MAnfradbnm^nd 

of barley, 58 oata/di46ll 2adiari«ik)ti>^^ 
about (mst wRl'om 
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I ' lijiiffliii tn^ Stf to« dSti^V aiNa ' 

tli, ti> iht/ iStieutis; 

tiW totia ffeo iAlilei t{ 03S|wifiittiidri. * 

_ _iw* 4 rri n<^0 Hneii« 

i^M80dt4^l4i otfE^sa iiisl[(9;1eAtt^r» c<>mtt|ioh doa|», t&a.' 

34 vmHiUk 1^ of whioif airo m«ii^y 
i« tiife <>nly hii*botir tho 
Hot deiith ;^f water for Urge vessels^' 
itfltt a tiistU; aeveral oburchesi an 
iMlwhoft'v liiU, 'OOOO inh^bHani^; ear Manf^edonia 
ari lWiHS*wOH;a ^ ntaiitit s«lt^ ^ jbe Bipontine lauarshos -U 
tbe noigitbourboOd, which ailbctcd the health of the towfti 
been lately dtraUed. The C^andeUro, Oclono* artd' 
oihelt TiVe^; have been etHhanked to prevent fresh inxinda- 
tiotts; Aieanat was eut in jfhr the waters of the Can- 
deliro to Che i^ea. By these ineahfit several thousand tnoggia 
of ground have bean recovered. The tnarsh called Laj?6 
SaUo, between ihdfUndelaro and the Cervaro, U about ibur 
miles in Uugih end two in breadth. Further E. along the 
coavtr and &tween tlie mouth of the CarapelU and that of 
thoOlknto,4is the great marsh called Lego Salpi, 20 square 
wtUs in eatont and only 2 feet in its greatest depth ; it is 
nearly di^ in summer^ and poisons the air all around, , So*. 
v<3ml.|>fOjcets have been formed for dr)^ing it up, but none 
have yet been carried Uto execution. Two miserable vil- 
lafggt Salpi tttid Casal Trlnitd, are near, its borders. 

Faggia, the capital of Capilanata, is a well built modern 
town i» 21,000 inhabitants, the seat of the provincial courts 
of justtee^ of a commercial court, and the centre of all the 
ti’ode'cd* the province. Around Foggia are plantations of 
olitos^ vinos, and other fruit trees, which form an oasis in the 
midst of a desert. Many of the |»rovincial nobility and 
rufthle at Fogipia. The great roail from Naples to 
Harletta, Bari;^^c., passes through Foggia, whence other 
roads branch off to Manfredonia and Mount Gargano, to San 
Seveiro. and to Lucera. Foggia is 78 miles K.N.E. of 
Nanloi, and 20 S.W. of Maniietbnia. Imeera, 10 miles \V. 
of ^Foggiftf is built on a hill, with au old ca&lle of the time I 
of Fr^ridk of Suabia, a fine old cathedral, a royal coUege 
or gytftiiasium, a bish^'a see, and a population of ttOOO. 
BaniSwpo, at the fopt df Mount Gargano, 18 miles N.W. 
of Foggia, is a bishop’s see, and htis 10,000 inhabitants. 
Monte Sant’ Angelo, built on Mount Gargano, 9 miles 
N.Ei ^ Manfredonia, is in a romantic situation, and con- 
tains the cave and sanctuary of St. Michael. At ilio back 
of* Mount Gargano is the smaU town of Viesti, on the 
Adriatib^ QoasL In the south part of the province uie Bo- 
vifio, with 3000 inhabitants, Troja, and Ascoli already mcn- 
tiottedi v< Afan di Rivera, CoHsiderazioni sul/e du(* Smite ; 

San SeverOt in No. 18 of the i^<f;^re^so. a Nea- 
pv^«pjeumal, which gives a good statistical sketch of iho 

*’ aSlTOL, CAPITO'l.IUM, MONS C A l»ITO LI'N US, 
ft^hill, a.fortrosa* and a temple, celebrated in the bl^tory of 
aiatidhi^Rame. The temple and the fortress no longer 
ejriitfAtnd' the hill is called by corruption Campidoglio. It 
imithtt eastern skirts Of the inhabited part of modern 
He^n^f^hich dt divides from the Forum and the other for- 
MliltonidhdHcts of the ahtient city. The Capitolinc Mount 
iaof^aitiOvalfthapey and about one mile in circumihrenee at 
it»ihdsd^ :it isjSvided from the Quirinal to the N E. by a 
mii|tmHlVid^?via which the Forum of Trajan once was, and 
tW^tiiavatiH is; it has to the E. the Forum of Augustus | 
illd'tha ViaStueKa, which divides it from the Ksquiline hill ; 
to Ae^lBiB^’th© valley of the Forum Romanura, which 
diifiidwikit from the Eilatlno hill; to the 8, the Foruih 
Jk^u^m^whtoh dividea itfrom tbo Aventine hill; and the 
It has two summits, one to the N. 
on whielrtho dtiueh and Franciscan 
cattvadtotAtaGmli now 'Stand; and another to the 8. to- 
iTiWr« on whksb ate tW and garden of 

Atuhe Si.eftd^wkS the Tatpeinn took, down 
wkw atolHHWtmhtahi: ifere hurled, ; The heigltt of thia side 
ftry muchoeeduoed, the^grounu at the foot of 
by mins wl tubbleli, 
having been demed dewn« and houses 
ftbropUy in one plaoe;, ^ todhe 
^ book of the Qa&telU 

The hei^twf^the Cept^ 
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toleh at its medium ‘li^l|ht,^'|W ahodl 

aUrfhee ofr the FotiiiiilfVhloh 

/evOif jis^; in plabee 20 feot higher thatS hi amfeuf 

develi''' ^ '‘J>? v'-i 'v ' ' ' ' 

5*ihJs "h^t k'said behn called Saturniui in thp 

ante- Roman tin^l whin ih# flVst Homims built tlibiit 
town On Vthe PalatiHe, theydhbS© tho opposite hW, Winch 
was tbdn more'abtuht^ -to build their art or dtadcl npoh: 

a their first War -with the Bablnes^ accKWdmjg to the old 
ty, the latter took possession of this strihgf hold by the 
treiicliery of a woman Called Taisia, tbo diiughter of the 
Homan eoramandor, Hence the hill took the nUme <u 
Tgrpeius, After the peace Tatius and his isettfed 

on ihO'Tarpeian Mount, and Romulus remAmd <m ih^ 
Palatine. Tarquiniiu the Elder began to build a 
to Jupiter on the Tarpeiau Mount, the summit of Which nW 
lovollcd for tho purpose, The buildin 45 was afterwards 
tinned by Tarquiruus Superbus, who engagetl workmen from' 
Etruria for the purpose, and employed in it thO'toboey re- 
sulting fmm the plunder of Suesiia Pometla, or thcf 
Volsci, whic‘h he had taken and destroyed. Wishing the* 
place to be wholly consecrated to Jupiter, he ovdebd the 
clmi^ls and votive altars erotdetl by Tatius and others to bo- 
removed. The atigurs consulted the tlrght of birds 'to ds- 
ceruin the will of the gods, and all were declared to have 
aMsentcMl except tho god Terminus, who would mot rtvr 
from his place. This was cousiilered as ,an eirten of thci 
I>erpetiiity of the new edifice and of the city. In digging 
Home part of the foundations, the workmen were* said to 
have fourwl a human head quite fresh, which W'as infcN 
torpreted to sigiufy iluit the spot W'ould be tho head luuf 
cvntre of the Homan power. (Livy, i. 55,) The temple was* 
accoidmgly dedieatod to Jupiter Capitolinus, from capuL 
‘ahead.* It has betm a subj{)ct of dispute whetbqr this 
temple stood on the N. or S. summit of the hill ; it aeemx 
probable, however, that it stood on the N; side, where tlto 
church of AraCmli now^ stands. (NanJiulr Ficoitmi, 4^c.> 
It is said to have stood in arce. ‘ in the citadMi’ whiuh was^ 
onginally on the S* summit ; but as the ontiru mount wa«p 
afterwards inclosed by walls and foriiftcHl, the word arx.was 
used iudiwrimiualely for the whole. The temple is teaid to* 
have had its front to tbo S. towards the Aventine ; had it 
been id the S. extremity, there would have i)ecn no acees» 
to It, except at the back, by the Clivus CapitoUnus. This is 
ono of the argument usetl by Na«Hni and olhoiis. The- 
temple of Jupiter CapitoUnus was burnt in the civil war of 
Mariuft, l>ui Sulla rebuilt it with much greater splendour 
and of Ihc mot^t c ostly mtitonaU. It is said to have beam 
2m)4eet long and lb5 wide; it had a peristyle with ihroe\ 
row's of marble columns in front, and two rowaof piUorst 
(Uvided tho interior into three aible.s, at Uie furthest end of* 
which were threo cellm dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and* 
Minerva. The vault of the temple and the external roof 
voie ruvered with plates of gold. This, temple wa$ the- 
principal sanctuary of Rome* lo which ihie victorious gune- 
nils and emper-’rs wont in triumphal procession to aaeriDce 
to the gods. Other temples were ruiseil succossivx*!^' 0|||t4>a' 
Capitolinc lull, such as that of Juno Monela, with the mint- 
annexed to it; of Jupiter Feretrius, said to liavo beett built 
by Romulus; of Mars, of Venus, of Fortune, andof IsU 
anti Sorapis. The temple of Concord stood on the «lopi>' 
towards thui Forum. A Bibliotheca or Library, the Tabu* 
larium, Atbenieum, Curia Kalabm, the Atrium publiouto,, 
and oUttor public buildings, were also on the Capitoh In 
the mtermonlium or: little valley between the two samhrits,. 
stood the Asylum or place of refuge, between two plknto- 
lions of oak troee. It is difttoult nuw^ to form an idea of tlio' 
apixjaranco of the place and ihe effect it mmt have produced: 
It is evulentthiit the i^ides of the hill were much tnorti abmpt. 
and stood' lugher above tho plain below than, at presenL 
The only ttccoas was' from the Forum on the 8, side by iho' 
Cliviua CapitoUnue and tlm Clivue jujtto Asylum. Them- 
were If Jab lOOs stops to iMWend to the Tarpeiau rook, ncing; 
probably , an eponing on that side branching out of one eC 
thetwoCUvi. ^ 

priitoiptd hurtdiftgB.pf tho modern Capitol conwsikrf 
lteo^ll!V<irk Michel Angelo, terming . 
fiideji pf a squats tha middle of whiwi slanda the oqpi^ 
triit^.»tf0tw4irt9f'Mai^s:AMrehu^ The open skleriB toW: 

moiten «ity. Tim palace facinjr 
Rome ; to the left of it isthh|Mdttoe 
^ } and to iU right th^t af itjtos 




on* ofjBwf fnMt ftf 

Ittifj ill |t*l# Twtliiic^oiUiaeeill nodi »««qttflr« 

<ikH»y tM intlr^Atiaiiit me tm-o Bgmn»»» iwiiff oem , 
win«ohureh of ArftCoeli tfttd tiiejulapo awt i»wn«(>f : 
iMtoolU. Tfo jfuje lead ddvi^P hy *1'® sonatorSjU 
into the Ownw llwinjj, 6# anhwi Forunj. , i ' 

CAnttji'AfftftJM. literally 'o bot|I| dfvWed mto 
W0.8 vbe name f^ivon ^ the fey the 

Pretilh klftg« of tlip first aiul sGconrt raocsi iti ifee pm 
ItlsembUe^ of tW tioblcs and biKhopi> which foitn^iT the 
i^Weaof the kiiipfdom, for the admimstration ot tivil and 
ecdoHiastiral affans Those lav»^s, hemg olasstd undci 
heads or iliapters, vn?io called capitularies Childilxil, 
ClotanuK, and Digoherl, and iiltejwaicU Chaihmafmfs 
Jxuns le Dfhonuine, ( Inrhs the Uald, Stc, issmd tapuu 
lane 1 hose of Ohdtlennpmt arc tho most ideliiitd, 
lienu* moie e\li nsiM , more onlighli ned ionsidt iuh tlx 
ho lived lUf and foimmganal <(>di. of le^^idtilion wliuh 
lehiained %\\ ione Igug after AiisigisUs, abbot of Pun 
tenoUcs^ thhdo a collection in books ot tlu t ipilulmcH of 
C^harlt magne and hit» hon I^nis I< Dc bonnairc mdu \i n 
827 Othei lolloffioiis »cii }>ublehed subsequi nth After 
ChailcH the Simph » a > ‘12 ^ n> nioio fipitulnus wiu 
issued, and nolnis oi statut s in knoisn to<\istol the 
aiihscflueni juikmI till tho tinu ol Louis It Gio*. \ i> MOO 
houis loGiOi h ii'^in to iSHUi (hiitir^ t tin < oininuH t oi | 
ehunbis, but n ^ im il laws ri uitluiim<s ju u i i bint 
been auMtd <\ »i)f on* 1> JMnlippc Au^ni^U t noo 
till the tnm of St IjOUj , a o 12 O who bi „ m l ix 
regulai oiiliri inif s 1Mlu/« pubjislu ] i ((unj It te loIKt imh 
ot all thi* < apitiilaiics l^sllt(l b> tlu kincstf tli lit ind 
boeond rur, withnotfs- (" q tittlaua lUgum i nu t tutu 
2 \oh fuli(», Puts, 1077. 

C' VPlTULATlON isfixHof utulest xpitHsin^ tlu (ou- 
ditioiH imdu wbnh a fuitiiss w svnu nth ud to in i mun. 

J he agiu n 1 1 bv \ bub im mn> or x hig< duisini ol i 
tio )ps suiieiidoi to i snp( u n i ni < ui t nt^ii^ cs |o uii lU 
Ihc U Hit nv vihidi il Ol upui, wlun it slKU,;th niul < on 
ditioii u jet <uili istoiniUi iHtll i spi t( 1 l)v tlu <neui\ 

IS < iih d I i uM\i ulion S u li w is tli it in uU at ( luli i oj ' 
ratlui vt 1 1 bon, litw ui liu u i il tl tlu lumh xnd 
h*n,,,iish uinusontlu dipntuii M th ft imci iioni l*oitu,j:il | 
in iSO^ 

Whin thi piOMsj ns nl i nnniiution 1 1 t prirrism art 
nea h LvpiinUd when In i lus b i\« betn lu 1 1 ui tlu 
lamp its of ilu foiliis in) lu (hinit. j ui niis ol luni/ 
hitc< uiid, thi ^niinoi d tlu jlut i |u tdu. I intuit jnj!,, | 
rnto an ifruointiit wiili tlu In w ^<.is u p tin Mlit ttiins 
h) wliuli lu ions nts I » hln i hoiiuif^t. into tlu n I nuh, 
und bx tljo ink ( w u s will is limn tlu t /uddiu to 
n ^'aHant i(i\cisxi), h is i ntilli <1 to obi nn ui Inn luiibli 
< iipitul ition It nil) 1 1 i i\id (bit it tlu puvtinii 
»vh inld p Ktpoile till 1 10 )) ^ lU i > siiriMul i till liis]>i)\isi ti 
an into l> L\liinbtel, tlu Msu^irs in i) itlusi > ),i int 
terms to tlu n, wuiili must tin n biiiii I i it cl j 

nclion 

Win n th i),2n of N ipoli on v is di iwintr t » an tn) 
an I h / I Innisi if itibunl t) tlu luni-sitvol aitnujr 
on tlu 1 sOi, ilu dutv ol ditnuiin/ t u lortic sis M 
Priiu I nipii sst i Oh the t< inni nub js b\ t vu) moli\i 

l^llltl t \( of I'll)!) and ilu fi ai il dis^j ut i in ni'^piio 
In li lin[* il (biiu < ynuiuinfj tuim it i> slat* i tbit 
ov M (umniiiulu who ‘■bill appi u to bait diftiubd 
liH loitii H likt i ni ui of boiioui and a lullilul subfcct, 
nail d)io>^ with tlieollucr i id solduis wlu ini) have 
disini^inslio I thcnischci- m tlu ihbrni, be piosc nti d on a 
div of guioi il puib,and U(iist,in j>rfsotict otthcUoops, 
publu list m mills of tlu i npcroi s sitisfaction that no 
time •‘liall ijt \ *st in h thoso who may bo mado 

prihcnuHol wtu and that ivtiycc^mn iiider who shullbc 
KiUod oil tho 1)1 cwb Ol du of his wounds^ shall Ixs burud 
"WifljHtho fe \mo I uinonusatj i Grand (Soh« of the Lcirioti 
of jconoiu On tlu otlui hand d is stated, that oteiy 
capituluiion mido vithoal n Mgorous lesistaiuc contmmd 
to the bint moral n and without la ui)/ tmstainod at hast 
ono iU^Hanlt pn Iht nunput oi tlu phcc, is criminal and 
fhslioiioutable th coraraantki wlio so ^u]rendor 8 is ipade 
responsible Ipr all the conseqmnics of lm» cowanhee nr 
lu ubpry ^ ho threati(tm"d with all the severitv of the law 
and the dcciot jcortsigns to infamy, and punwUos wilUdeath» 
hnn who yipldi to tlm iiteiiaces or propowsU ot tho enemy. 

U tlio rcsolutiou ip ^urtondftr should bp at length taken, 





-not 

;r*ftto<L a* 



»’*™w 

aftm as» Aunng the siege , an4 W to 

of thp siclt aud wounded for ipauy pavuriitajfep ^ pp t^n 

poisiht) gpm. 

It li IS Imppenud that the governor of a iVttrw fek* feotsip 
ifuincod to letivo lus post by on mvitelloii to a personal 0m* 
foiemt with the gcucfal of the fee|iegjt}g anoy, atv} Wt 
uhaiittigc his boch taken of hia aheetiou to ebbauu thw 
plue in ihc hope of gammg it during the eon fu^oif then 
iApcftid I) ])uw«l thciie. History raoioo\(i iij(<oids m 
Miiuts m wbuh the bowogmg troops havo epjertd the 
1)1 K< ind forauutted dnoidois even whde the commandpra 
hive bit n »ct upud on the bieaih i|i dtawiiig up tho aiUc 
of the I ipitulation To avoid sue h nasforianes the govOlum 
of I foities, sh nild on no ucionnt go out foi the purpoAO of 
fk inv with the cium', but Ik must employ in that duty 
ofluH is on whose /< al and fiimin ss he tan lely. 

Pv the tiuos of 1 cnpitidation the aims and military 
ston a in ilu pine lu gcncially given up to the 
the otnceis an I hoops ol tin gainsou loUinuig only then 
pnvalii pio))»il), iiTul being allowed to mauh out with the 
boruuns ol w ii, that ih, with diunii bciitmg, coloiiH living, 
Ni, Win 11 lu f i s 11 \ a ( onvcty ih iillrnvod them loi piotc l - 
tion fill (lu V onivi at the (luc of Ihur dc stinahon 

(MPITULUM, i lual ol fSoweis. a pin titular loim of 
infloicMenco lluotMiiillv bolanist> consider if an im- 
di V lopul spike, tin axis ol which becomes u iwptuele, 
uid tlu c\((irul empty hiacts an involu(,re. Tho dan- 
dclin, 111 I uU ( miposita, have in infloi esc, into of this 
lufnu li Is \ul MiU loike 1 upon as a llowejr 

( APO DlSl RIA ft SCO. put town or Xstuaj on tho 
\diiati< Si 1 It stiiids on an c 2 g shaped island, which \% 

I mmctidwiih tlu in nn land b> ft long causeway, 1 he 
ti wn o about twonnU m ciuumU lenco , il 1 ms somefrade^ 
null lonsidcud inuih he iltlnci than most ol the places 
( n th it loist '1 he i j oit ti ule is chioll) snpphtd by the 
Slit Jims in tlu lu ighlx mhoril, and by tho vuu) aids, whuh 
ill nd I (ju intU\ ol g )0(l wnu 

( VPO DlSlKTA, tlu (.ouuf nl, boru at Gnfu m 
P 0 w IS liu s)ni>i iph)Miitn, and lu himself begin to 
stiuh nudu lu \t\fr)ui» low buhl puhlii Coituund the 
ollu J 1 )ni in isl mds then biloi gtd iJis hifhci was chief of 
til pioiisDuil goxunnuntof the Inuun isUnds m 1 7^y, 
w K n ihr KossiiU', took posscsMon of llum In )8t)C, whtn 
tlu S< \< n Tsl inds, In the treaty of liUit, woie pheed under 
the piiUclion nl Honapuk, both Cipo d Istiia uud hit> 
I it Ml hli < i(u and entuid tlu iriuc of Ituasni Tho 
lounisfiist ) >st w iH an humble iiu but as he* aiiowed a 
tiliHi I 1 dipiomai), lu wisspitdily >d\ano( d and nttashetl 
t ) t)u Russun cinbiss) at \icnna Tn ihl2, dunng Ilona 
J lilt xpcditi n to Mosiow^ CMpo dlsiiia wa8 cbutgod 
witn ( u nn diplonutic opciations (oinucted with army 
ui tlu Dmuht , OI, ftbi it IS more couimouly c die d, the oiray 
<f MoldaMi, und* i the command ot Admiml lolutchagvl, 
wbuh hid be i n i ngigi d against tho Tuiks and then pc^u* 
pud tlu two piuuqidhlKH ol Wnlloehia and l^olday^ 
When (in th summer of lSi2) pcacewaH couoiuded be^ 
twetn luikc) uul Russia, and tho kittec powoi euablcyd 
toreinll tbe irm> of Ichitchapol fioui tho DanuU^ tb^ 
Bcre/nia, Capo d latiia went with it, und aftei tho hgt^iung 
blow given to (III* blench it the passagi of the Ue 

uinauud at the head quail ers of thi Kra{)oroi j^u3hiMVdiyrr 
ol UusHn, whofoiaud a high opinion of Ins abutUp^ Hftd 
addiGSb In 18n ho was sent by Aloximder us lu* 
plompotcntiai) to Swu/oilund, and, licloie tbe udiet} armi## 
ciossod the Rhnu into tint counti>, lu# drew up 4 
lion promising tho u^ostahioilimeiit of HcUcUkH iude<f 
ixradenco and the restitution of a)I the tienilory that tbit 
rruneU hau taken from tbo fewpo*, Tkptw W0)fi» 

well kept, and tbo Count ap conducted io ntent 

f bo eatoom of tbe Bwuis. Th© (;iau*UtUUwl Af W wfcfch W 
sanctioned and forwardt^d^ removed muny ola $kUim knd 
invidioiisi dibtinctionjbi* Ju Soptomh^n 2)114* Pkpu^dltthrm 
lert Swdaorknd teg five Crnigrewi of Vi4im«h w&ne* mofetiy 
through him, thO afikiuof tlgt wop? fenppily tensw- 
iiawd. lu bo ^ vntfe tfeo Mtipmf 4^wiimx bt 
M bht m Urn ^ 




ijii. 

til 


ifb mie 9 ? Ui^ 

jitittiN of foue^n teties of whicli om^< 

i9)th tJbtint ffoi^diorld. Ci^ 
prioitw^ Irt'tlw <iipl6trtaticuntieniiiftiritf» 
of t)iO TuAian erttipliwybibh took pltiiee from 1815 to ,18S&7. 
%feeh oiiieted Into Mr, Cahtimg s treaty of allfanico,^ 

"dn wfeicli, wttli fittglatid and FrancOt sho was to pro'teirve 
Greedo dostmction*) raihor with the view of injuring 
and waifeenirtg Turkey than from any afToction for the 
<#reeW. Notwithstanuinff these oiroamstancoft, howevoi*. 
Capo d^Istria was allowed *to take upon himself the ofllc^ of 
president of the Greek government, in which he was rcgu- 
mrly installed early in the year 1828, or a few months alter 
the buttle of Navarino. 

We cannot go into ^tjhe long question of his almost con- 
stant dissensions with the people whom he was sent to 
govern. There were evidently faults on both sides— on both 
aidofl Violence, obstinacy* duplicity, and intrigue ; but making 
many allowances for the Greeks, the ojiinion of- most of 
those who watched bis administration in the country was 
very unfavourable to the Count, who was not merely sus- 
pected of a desiro to make himself king or perpetual and 
despotic president of the Greeks, hut also to render Gtoe«'e 
wholly subservient to Russia, Some memorable letitus 
Which he wrote to Prince Leopold of Saxo Oobouvg (now 
king of the Belgians), to whom the Creek cro\^n had be<'n 
ottered in 1829, luainly induced that prince to decline 
accepting it, wJiich he did dcttilitivcly on the 21 st of May, 
1880. On the 9th of October of the following year. Capo 
d'lstria was assassinated at Napoli di Romania, on the 
threshold of a church, George, t!ie son, and Coijstantmc, 
the brother, 'Of Ihelro JVfauromichah, the old bey of Mama, 
whom he had detained for many mouths in prison wntlumi 
ti’hd or even a specific accusation. Some circumstances 
connected with this event, and with the general conduct of 
Capo dlstria, are given by Thiersch in his Actuel dc 
la Leipzig, 1833. 

CAPONNIEIIE, in fortification, is a passage protected 
on the right and loft by a wall or parapet. Tho term is 
generally applied to that by which tho comniunicaiions are 
miule across tho main ditch of a ibrtress to tlic outworks 
Gy/^. 1], or from the covered -way to the gorge 
of advanced work. When a passage exjiosed on oiio 
side only is thus protected it has the name of a denii- 
ca^nniere. 

The protecting parnpet is generally of earth, with its 
Upper surface descending gradually to the bottom of the 
ditch* in order that the enemy may be completely exposed 
in ^tolVaneing U|) to it, and also that the ditch may bo do- 
femleife'by ft grazing fire from tbenco. A pu.ssago of tins 
Wnd h» hoivever exposed to the plunging fire of the enemy 
crowning battery H, and from that which should 
COit^pbnd to it on the left hand of tho tVoni of furtittca- 
tflon i ’W4uay therefore bo further protected by a pamdos or 
^evati0tt- (>f earth extending along its centre ; for by this 
^;defettdbr$ behind both parapets would be efrectually 

is a Vaulted gallery of brick- 
Ibe kidda of wiiich are* pierced with loop-holes or 
epemngs^ for the defence of the ditch by a ttre of 
In this case a tMich is cut on the exterior, 
yfcrailbl to eOeb side of the work, in order to ptcverit 
frhm approatdiing near enough to anUoy the 

eapenhleresl are formed across the ditches of 
ilejid*#d^bts wHeb ditches are incapablo of being 

covered vrith ft roof fbr 
shells or grenadei^i; that roof sliould be 
» tihthral grcKitid, in order that it may bo ettn- 
Vi fHe# df the enemy at a distance* 

country of Asia Minor, UsuaRy 
Oappedoek tb© Groat, 

I ^O '^urus aJ^ 0 ^^ 

of pno^ntaina bsuiottily 
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WiRloring W ipb Taurus 

iiatlcd Sytjkns by tbo Gtewfei W Syrians 

(.Aiwytrl sipoO, to distingaish tb^ Black Bjriphs 

ooyond the Taurus. (Herod, i T% v, Strabo, xvh p, njj, 
a, Casaub.) C^ppadooiahe was the name ^ven them by 
the Persiaus/fHorod. viL 72.) There is a river 
tnentiOned by Pliny, rising in some of tho mountain-ri<y^^ 
and flowing along the boundary of Galatia and Cappatfoij|ft 
into the Halys ; the name is not lueutionod by Strabo ; and 
it i« probably of comparatively late origin. Some writ 9 W 
however have derived the name of the country from the 


nver. 


Our information og thi.s important country fchs been 
innch increased hy modern tnivoliers : wo arc still indebujd 
chiefly to Stmbo, who however, considering that Aiuasia oa 
the Iris (Yeftlul-Ermak) w'as his birtb-placo (Strub. xii, 
p. 561 . d.) lias not told us more than wo migiit have expeotod. 
Cappadocia is ono of tho richest parts of Asia Minor ; it is 
characteriiied by extensive plains of great fertility. Of tho 
mountains the principal ife the Taurus, which forrui in fact 
the southern boundary. Two other impoitant chaiiis, the 
Anti- Taurus and the Pavyadros (Keldir), run nearly par 
ralUd from Armenia into the <'on<re of Cappadocia, where 
they form tho high ndges of Mount Axgftjus ( Argis-Dagji).. - 
From the summit of M(»uni Argmus Sti*abo says (xii. p, 
538), that the few who luid over gone so h%h had faj^u abib 
to scv‘ the Black vSoa and the Gulf of Scunderopn/ap 
assort iju whk^h is cimfutod by the bare inspection of a map, 
Argams is said to bo covered with perpetual siiow^ Cappa- 
docia tho Great generally has little Wuod^ ahhost the only 
timbtu' district is iu the neighbourhood of '^ount 
which su])p!ies the rest Of the country with fuol. Boy pud 
this w^(u>dy region w'hich surrounds the mountain is a sundV 
plain witii a substrainm of rock, quite barren and uiicul- 
tivated. The part botw^cen Mount Argoous and Mazftca 
(Kcsaritdi), and indeed most of this district, appears tp have 
boon the seat of volcanic action (Strab. xn, p. 538) i it 
aliounds in water, chiefly marshes caused by tho overflow 
of the river Melas. On the banks of the Melas w'evc sopto 
largo stone quarries, tvhich supplied the people of Maza<^ 4 i 
with budding malcriuls, but which appear to have hoon 
fiomctimc.s rendored nearly useless by the badness of tho' 
air, owing to the exhalations from tho river. Mazacft was 
the favourite abode of the kings of Cappadocia, who appear 
to have selected it for it<j central position* because it 
ab^iunded in timber and in stone as well fis in fodder, winch 
was a groot ol>ject wbio'e so much ultoniion was paid, id 
cattle. (Comp. Xen. CyrojK ii. h 5.) Tlio tribulo wldch 
they paid to the lYnsraii monarch consisted cbiefiy in horses, 
mules, and sheep. The high table-lands of this country 
are adinirubl© jiasturc bind ; and it is probable that in very 
early, us ^^cll as m later times, tho Cappadocians carried 6 u 
an extensive trade m supplying tho neighbouring nutionii " 
with horses and mules, (KzcUiel xxvii. 4.) ^ 

Tho principal towns of Pontic Cappadocia w’cro on tti^ 
const. A little K. of the mouth of the Halys was Amisui 
(Samsun ;) farther K. on the river Thermodon stood The- 
nhscyra, whoso plains wero the fabled abode of tho Ama- 
zons : proccwling along the coast we com^ to Oenuvus 
tho modem Kharesoun, where cherry-trees 
grow wild m groat abundance on the bills (Tourneforl, 

(Vun Voyage afi Levani^ ii. p. 221) ; it was from this place 
that Lucnllus first brought cherries into Italy on hU return 
from the Milhridatic war. The word cherry' (cc/usz/y) is 
said to be derived tVom the name of the place. ,Jnsl up^il^rlio 
cftstorn boundary of Cappadocia on the PonttiH stnnds Ti.t- 
pezus (Tpwflri^oi'vr-oc), tho modern TrcbiZotinil, originally 
a Greek citv, u colony from Sinope (Xen. iv. S. 2<ii, 



paid ^ . 

Tho fehi<jf iowtht tftjab4 wore Amasta, Mii/,aca, Comj^qa 
(Sh Ptmtus)* Ihd gfeat ctnpormm for the Armenian mu,r- / 
charits (Strati. p* 559), and Comana in Cap(?ado'9ift 
the Gihsat* modern Boston, which c.ontairt«d ft great 
temple of Bellona. To the W, of Comana, ?i<?ar the boim^ 
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Htf oM^ycaonia, waa Tymih aa Xej)K)p\ww» t4^0K^L% 

S04 eallA i\k0 limit Cyptfa> l^prCh 

4ociiL The prinbipal rSvem.of Cappadccia are llWfifiilyA 


jiriribipttl rSvem.of Cappateia are HiAHSilya 
^iifii-Ermttk);an<f the Iris ^jVeshil^Ermak). hcfth'^ ifrhich;' 

into Jhe 5 anA^ the Melas, which ;|ttto: 

ih^Etipbmes* - ‘Tie Kizh-Etthah Aowj? ^ cahtttry^ 

in aftlMijlUt and hence StrabA ahppoaea the* 
'aiaiiehft name to have been derived Cxii. p. 546, d). Indeed 
' in tne^ nart^ pf Cappadocia salt traCta arc fdiind of great 
The Haly» rises further to Iho K. than Is rc^ 
&^entod in the ordiiiai-y maps, and runs for al)out half 
course from \V, to E. in a longitudinal valley. It then 
ijttrps the N. and cuts through the mountain-ranges, all 
ot >hioh have a general direction pamllel fo that .of the 
IRuxine coast. [Anatolia.] The Iris Hows through 
Amasia. 

Ca|i{kudociA abounded alsn: in mines of iron and silver: 
jtfpraee Mlljules to this fact, , i. 6. 3:L) Tiie iron 

inltjiM N.E. of Pontus wore worked hy the Chalybes 


xii. 549 , </. ; SCO Xoti. Amib. v. 5. ]), the 
gr^ior part of whom appear to have gaitied a livchbood by 
Wurhing in iron. On the same coast K. of Samsung Amisns) 
at A place called Unioh, ruck alum sldl forms a considerable 
ftHStdm of liaile. There is said to ho a silver mine at a place 
ttear^Amasie, called now Hudji Kioi. Crystal, jasper, 
and onyx are said also to enrir.h iliis country. (Strab. 
p. .510, a.) Str.xLio sik-'aks of a beautiful stone whiep was 
prodticed in Cappadocia, white like ivory; the handles ol 
tiwords were made of it. 

The Cappadocians wore very gcMiornlly known during the 
H^mnn occupation of their country for their unprincipled and 
' vicious character $ 60 much so that the word ‘ Cappadocian ' 
WAS only Jlinother name for a villain- 

The condition of Cappadocia be! ore the period of the 
Persian rtile is uncertain; possibly it l>elonged to the exten- 
sive kingdom of Lydia. At any rate both Cappadocia on 
the Poutus and Cappadocia on the Taurus iippeur to ha\e 
■formed one state. Darius Hyatuspis is said u ha\e fir.-t di- 
it into two satrapies. (Strab. xii. 534, c.) The satraps 
Appear to have been kings of the countries inlutary to the 
Persian monarcb, and hence an hereditary sium cssion is ob- 
served, The circumstance that Darius and his successors 
in this, wk in mefet other cases, left the goverjmicnt of ilu* 
with the native princes, is probably to be attnbutc<l 
more to their inability to prevent it than to anv otlmr reason. 

,.^The first king of Cappadocia, according to Strabo (xu, p, 
1^34, a), was Ariarathes. But Aribmus, meniumod by Xo 
nophon (Cyrop, ii, 1, 5), would appear to have ]irerc(led 
hkn. The following list has been drawn up in ttic ('/ii- 
p^j$al History (vol, x. p. S) — Phavnacofl, Smerdis, Atamnjo;, 
,^aphas, Anaphas II., Datames, Ariuramncs, Ariaiutlu s 1 , 
C^oimcrnos, Ariarathes II., Ariarathos 111., Ananunnes 11., 
Ariarathes 1V„ Ariaralhes V., Ariaratbes VI., Ariurarl)e>v 
^L, Ariarathes VIII,, Ariaratbe.s IX. (tlm family of 
Jraartiaoes now CAunct)* Ariobarzancs I., Ario’ arzancs 11., 
AvioborzanlSls UI., Archelaus. On the death of Arcbehnis 
Cappadocia ivas I'cduced to a Homan provnue (Strabo, 
xii. pi 534). which it continued till it was invaded by the 
^ l^rks. 

1 ' On tiic division of Cappadocia by the Persians Pontus 
MS given over to one of the ancestors of MUhvidates, uc- 
bofditig to Juslm and other writer*. The following is a list 
nf the king.s as they have been mentioned in history : — 
Artabaxos (an interval of perhaps 80 years then occurs), 
Rhodobates, Mithridatos I., Ariobarzancs, Mithridates II., 
Mithridates III., Ariobavzanos II., Mithridates IV., Mithri- 
4atos V„ Pharnace* L, Mithridates VI,, Mithridates ATI., 
guntamed the Great, with witom the Homans waged the 
ig<&lobrated Mithridaticum Bellum (ho died n. c. 64) ; Phar- 
noces II., Darius, Polomon 1., Polcmon II. Pontus was 
^iheii ml vmed' entirely to a Roman province (Tacit. HuL, iii. 
47 ^Mviiich it continued till the time of Alexius Comnenus, 
in family the emnire remained till Mohammed II. 
reduced it to slavery. 


^ natural ordor^of' , 

oeutepi 041 <rtn6i»r4^^rvWl iteel# 

great number of ^ 



M'li 



pet«4ind 

etevi^ stalk. 

fofm by thairittdefinite 
'them: appeal to be more or less Widv 

herbs found all <Ao]r the trdpic*!, and nut dsctm^dii 

places beyond thetn<. ^ and tha Uf Emrohe, 

w'hich are inhabited by Gapparis BpmosCipi^ shnUHtlpddlaaf 
offer the greatest eHcoptiom to the rtitef ' ^ 

Some of ilm Ameti>an species of Capparidabeite are^vnry 
poisonous ; others act as vcsicatbrie* ; anu a firSv are 
stimulant. To the latter clast belong* the 



gay with hs^ large white hStud*- 
each of 


which there oprihija 
The Hower-buds'tjo 


rocks and ruins all ov'er tlte «oUti 
dering lliem inconceivably 
Boms, from the centre of c 
long tassel of deep lilac stamens, 
tute the capers of the shops, the quality of Which depends 
exclusively upon the age at which they are gathered, the 
smallest and youngest being the df^kresl and^most xldicato, 
and the largest and oldest tho^'cOarsest and cheitp^^L 
On an average each plant of the Caper bush givc(t & ^lUd 
of buda. The consimiption of capers in this country 1 * 
considerable, not amounting to more than about 60,60(1 itis. 
a-jear. 



1. nti oxpuidfxl flowt'r; JJ. a jwlal ; 3, a rulyx 'with rhe u 
lionx(>nl.U «t*clion of thofntit; 5. a imiOn of 

embryo ^xlractotl flora tlic xoeihcoiit. 

CAPRA. [Goat] 

CAPRKLLA. [L^mOdipoda.] 




OAPRE'OLUS, an old name for tlie tendril 


Liiutish MWima^ Ajotsftl she. fl 


CAPRI, the Roman Capro», a rocky but 
in the Mediterranean, situated under tUa aoiaa 
the city of Naples, Which it immediately 
at the Routliern entrance of the Neaj 
miles and a half from Cape Campunwlaf 
the promontory of Smreiilo; ab^ 

Miseno^ on the other «ido of dnd. 

twenty ftom the of N»|d^ 


calcawua toeks, vl#Qh are dii 
oonsiderablb hollo4^>^bptwee»'^ 
two 

... 

IHaio tc^ , 


“ ^ ia" 













waj 
« eon< 




And ajtd 

SAMAre an Tnkl4}^> In 1824 th^ 
jnclb4i|»# two towns *ml dj^e 
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s«4|li#f«d Uei?e{(jind there on the 
itn<;wt.entjre]y <>n the eastern part, 
3 Wv 0; considorablo portipa 0f 

thj|,Jpi»i?^h^r,.to^g hoat-men,- shipvyri^hts Stc.i.'werev 

ah&i&ju^oiod pai-t of ^hp yean There were two or three 
l^hoo^ ^l^Ushod by'gov^TOpent* l)y great industry the 
ii^lindeW na\o. vt^tonu^d und secured paicUes -ot' got^l soil 
Ml i»i4os aiui M the/miist of rocks and clM» 2 the 
fkteabie.ypar'tfti pnnluc^ inost kiuds of vogotahles and 
nuanlUy of pxcpUpnt oil» and u considerable 
* — ejf a light hut generous wine* This wine, whiob is 


two, sort H, Capii rosso and Capri 
biaTV^ pr^ri^ and white Capri. Another iuiis^tant item of 
expoirt^ consists o( which arc uriUuaUy captured at 

tiietr ^easpps of passi'go in 'A’st nuiwbors. In fonnpe unies 
thty^Veane/of hnshop of Capri was almost euthply de- 
rivtjil from the quail trade; this see is iu»\V mnlod to titp 
bishoprick of Sorwnlo. 

Th0 wh«dc circuit of the island docs not exceed nine miles ; 

. buttlAn^Njbwstmce u wmiderfully crowded witli a variety of 
sepTUe ^mains of antiquity, and histofjcat reeollee- 

r0iafi;i^‘ the villa of TilxJtius. who re- 
sided a h>hg tSt^w at CapWtm, are still shoWti, hear ahold 
perpendicular cliff at the iiustern end of the inland, 

(5A VRIC/ACJD, a peculiar acid occuning with the 
butyric at^|jtp|oiO\AVidH4 in the nnlk of Uie <X)W and the 
goat: iupi^ cap/a, gout. In order to 

procinis acid* caprateof barytes is lirtt obtained* and 

by a todibus lOU parts of it arc then reduced to 

powder, and iVeated whiU 47*5 of sulphuric ueid* mixed with 
Its weight of water, cupric acid is thus separated after 

long dt^stion, and it is then to he distilled from chloride of 
calcium, 

Capric acid crystallixea itt sniall noodles, m IucU liquefy 
at about 65® Fahr. ; its specific gratity at this temperature 
is 0^0i4;'it distils without alteration at a tempcralure 
aibove Water at 08® dissolves only about TfH.;, uf its 

weight ^ but alcohol dissolves it m all proportions. Its smell 
resemblus that of tho goat. 

. balitie compounds of eajirio iuqU called cuprates ; 
tin one thorn is applied to any use. 

Accoti'ding to M. Chevieul. who discovered it, cupric lu id | 
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hydrated acid 

mN* TROPIC or ^ 

,, ^ Jw eonstcllution in the zodiac, 

aa ii \4bnsteUation, but the pari of the moveable eoliptie 
270® and 300® of longitude was also so designated. 
[K^StilP'i^tc.] This conatoHation never vise« in our latitude 
to- a giS^ier altitudo than or thcreahoutk (w© apeak of 
A in thtr Uornh Aiomkl it, U\ tho 

th* ajfo^Aquwitt#, Equuletts^ Pel- 

Bagittniiua, Tho brightest Atars*. a 
moridutn at midnight towards the oud of 
^ m iha hngbi atara inXyra and 

not pm far irom ike 

dcfinttttta. and A 



CAPHIFICATION. the protHSsa by whicli Che : 

tion of the Ug is accelerated in the Levant, It is wolF 
j known that fruits which have l»een bitten by insect^ wpo^\ 

‘ sooner than olhers, the wound ajipcuring to act us a sUttvd,^ ^ 
laut to tho local at.lioii of the parenehyinu. This Is turt)*^:^ 
to account by tlie Greeks in the following manner, wUicli^^^ 
called Capnficatiou. When the cultivated fig i© prej^arii^) 
fur becoming ripe, a quantity of the blanches of Wiki ftgc' 
trees are brought into die fig orchoj-ds and placed upon ihA 
cultivated plants. The wild figs bring with ilwm a gmtt- 
n umber of a small insect 

lepis IflcuB (7OTVflT« which liy among the cultivated f\^i 
and pierce their huit fof the purpose of laying eggs* , Thin 
not only, brings about an earlier ripening of tlio fig crop^ 
than w'ould l>® obtained, but enablos the cuHivstor 

to obtain two .harvests a year. It ii&* huwe\'er, ^id that the 
practice doteiriorates the, quaUty of the fruit. Capnfiog|ii>n? 
has bo^h wiihchdly imitated by" puncturing a fig 
awl, ami introducing a little oil into the wound# for tho nur- 


_ qiose of preventing its healing too soon. (De Candolle, 

wo/, p^fgitale^ p* and Treviranus in the linni^a 

Eastern JWdians il far ia28, p. 70JieS|^,.fig* l and 2, in ^^hkh last plncis tho 
sea insect b ftgurw.); ' of cap^^ not be, 

lteliafi^'4^^ Unfounded wife of very high antiquity, ihatr; 


' tlie;;|f<ats ia practised wil 


Im, and which has been 
In tlui latter oaae the clusteijBa 


^Ifoned.by Heroi^^ Intluslatt; . 

tiaale Howors, from' ‘wild date trees am hrwgl*^ att4, 
'■ " ' i^^ustSM of euit?ivMad';f|^tte$/'.vwcb are 

if and enabled to ® ^ 










GAP 

ono tmiu In ' w' ^ ■ . v 

ijorotitftil by thn wiid 


!^EF0£T^^>K, a natui'al qr^r ol . _ 

~ iji^l#, ha>ing an inferior ovary, npposisHe |feS;v^4 witti- 
S, antJ a small embryo lying in a c^n^Morable 
Bbrny albumen. Tbe type pf tbe ordejr is the i^enua 
^&H/olium, or boneysuplvle ; t^o genera that are astio- 
^itb it in part consist of dismeinljertneiUfof Lwceru, 
' eijA |fi <ipart of plants, having a resemblaiu^ to them in huhit. 
tm: iTonera most dissimilar to Caprijohum arc Ban^puctis 
abd vihumum i but their charaetet s are inoiM dependent 
for tbeir dissimilitude upoutlie shortness of Ihc tube of thoir 
^prbllal «|^ Ae manner ip Whmh tiie Uowers uic arranged, 
any actual difforences of organi«!ation. Capri- 
fer from Cin-fSpmacere in liittio ox.ecpt the vmnt 
between tho leaves, and cpnstqncntl) there is 
^resemblance In their sensible propeitips ; Ihojr burK 
n astnagont, tlioir le.ives .somotimes einctir, and 
of TnoUeum perfoUatum similar to coffeo. 
' N aland iSystam qf liotatuj, ed. ii,, p, 247.) 


■8' '"^■'■tscygoti ■ m'0' 

i" onbydrous ftcid , 1838 *84 . 
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[Oftprlfolitun perfolistuiii, 

fl<war o)wned to «how th« inwrilon of Ute five etmuenc; tb, front wid 
bwk vI^BW of ^lulhew; o, horlmont*! u^-ction of ovitry j d, fruit ; iTj th«' eeme in 
seed ; g. the tame in Mctloti, ehui^jng the embryo; h, vnibryo. 

CAPRIMU'LGID^®. rGoAT-SucKBtis] 

^;CAPROlC ACID is procured from mult, by decom- 
posing the cuproate of barytes : upon 100 parts of this salt 
'*4hero are to he poured 29*63 parts of sulphuric acW, diluted 
. '«idth an (^pal weight of water. Tim greater part of the 
separates. A farther quantity maybe obtained 
ttddlUou of a fresh quantity of concentrated sulphuric 
in weight V> Uve flrsti The caproic acid sepa- 
4 it digosfod for forty* eight houm With chloride of 
distilled, ^ 

■ fo u wv fluid oil; it Is colourlc^t 

heid and peu«»trating ; its tocU, 
ml and perspiration. Its density: 

It do^ itqi congeal at 12®,, and htdla 
r 212^1 It gyadudly vaporises, when expand to tha 
waiw at 415* ilRssokeS 1*04 per cent,; hut) 

AMsoI ^fliSatotlVcA it ih aH proper tiorttk Ilia sidts. 


OA'PROS, a genus of iishes of the section 

and family 4 ■ 

Sut oao spcciesi of this genus has yet been dfaj|j^'^rSd; 
the Capro^(w&r ori^accpfi^de, and ^ewv aprr of XSi^hsf. ' 
The churaeters of the genus are — bmiy Short, fomew^HA 
ovate, much compressed, and cbvered with small serrated 
scab's; mouth capable of considerable protrusion. IX^rsftX 
fin emurginuted (as in tho dories), but no spines at thq b4s^ 
nor lit the bai^o of the anal fin, , ' ' 

Cdpros aper, or the buar-fish, in general aplte^rttncq-'is 
not unlike tho dory (to wliich it ts^ m fact ciosfely allfod 
but. judepeudent of other characters, ipay be distinguisb^^d 
by its mouth being more attthiuated and protractile, the 
hudy being covered with scales, and the want of lon'^ fila- 
uioul.s to the dorsal spines. 

Tills jish appears to bo most generally about siK inches 
iU h^ngth, of a pale cm mine colour above, and silyei^7^hito 
ht'iieam. The colour of the upper part extends foss 

down the ^des of the body, and feometimcH sevorar&r&)f;li^- 
colourod bauds are observable extending from the 
downwards. The lateral line is not readily seen, c^qpting 
in K-cent specimens, when it is said to have a cfystalhue 
appearance. ,.r 

This fish is a native of the Mediterranean, and hlOt been 
found on our own coast, but very rarely; a tl^rd iipeid- 
nicii has recently been recorded as British, 

An interesting account of this fish will bo found in YarV^ 
rcirs ‘ liisti^r) of Biilish Fishes.’ 

C'AiSA. [Conciia'ck.15.] 

C’A'l^SlCUM or bird-pepper, a genus of solatia 
plants, with the shell of the fruit fleshy and eolour^t^iitd 
containing ii pungent principle, which also exists in itfii Iteed 
in great activity. On this account both ibe fruit and s^^eds 
of (Uiforent species of tsapsicum are in reque.st aa ^teond^^ 
ttiecit, end either in the unprcpari'd state, or gioimd ihto 
Cayenne pepper, form a consideiable part of the stimulating 
vegetables used by man. In Europe? the capsicum. 
largely into the seasoning of food, and the prepai4&®'bl 
pickles ; and in Wtirincr countries it constitutes oflb of thb 
first iiCi'Cssaries of life, cither green or ripo. The apdefos 
from which tho fnisb capsicums used in Kuroptt are prtii- 
eipahy obtained is the Capsicum anntium^ a weedy plaM 
found wild in South America and the West Indiesi Thfa 
species grows from one to two feet high, formitq^da^k 
green bush with ovate or Ovato-lanceolate leaves ; iwIpbVdts 
arc small and w'hito ; its fruit i« extremely vwiublo^ 
colour, position, and even in quality. Red and yelforif; 
the prevailing colours ; the oblong-conical is thq^^^kary 
figure ; and U> han^ in a drboping position is the 
direction of the fruit. But round, ovate, and eveii'dOTrte^d 
fruit is known, and many varieties cohstantljr 
fruit in an erect position. Most of them am IkiJSi 
for European palates ; but the large red bullock’s h<^ agd 
yellow tomato capsicums are mild enough to be sLi^ Wi^ 
salad. ’ ' ' ' ' 

A much hotter species is the Capsicum 
goat‘popper, a native of tho East Indies, whioh 
the CaptiGum annxtuin in being a ehrub, ahd^ 'I 
being very spiall* There is also a kind cUlttVat^J 
Chinese, with black fouit; and botaniWJs kisiy 

others, but they appear to be itt tpiseny 

of C. annunm ^r/ruticomm , ' - ' ' v ■ ' 'A 

The acrid priueiple ||^f 
Braconnot (AnnM^ 

it not to be volatifo;to dfeadWrt«k^Jy'TOT^ 

In'bJecihoJ aitd iothWi'bitta'5th4it 

■wax, odd' 

country, 
lof A^ 

mn 










Pt*i.«r;'tbe wori4, mi wtSIfa 

fbo4»' n 

Qrlia^naliy .^ a |)owcifjyi «!c*fent> tba 
n^rif<&i8^;jlhe^ wM in coutate^ V The 

i or ^jaii^h poppor^ in^y/rutmemt or Cfeilies, 

iE^alW ftiao Ca^jdb# pepper, autl^e C baccaium, or bird- 
are obijp|iv, employed* ^ They arc natives 0 / 

IJalt and West ralies, Soutt^ Amn^ioa, &c., and aro cjf 
utilUy, along, with difforeai artiolovS of food* in rdu^ing 
0i^ enjergiOH of tlie Btomacli wlien impaired by the heat 
the ojtoate, and thereby assisting digestion. Even birds 
h'ayej|®nrso to tlie seodsi and many parrpU and pther* 
liinia ipt during their voyage or sotm afl^' they reoch^ 
"^nrope for Avant of tW natural stunulant. Tbeppdaeon-. 
tain tjvo distinct principles; the one capsicin, an alcaloid; 
tlp?| ptlioi' an ethereal oil; which is the stimulating prin- 
jpi^ie 1 it resides chietly in the external layers of the fVhit 
and {n tha Seeds, , 

Tho broWd pods, ^ji^Caycnno pepper, may be employed 
irt.jtjhe form of a <'ataplasru as a powerful ruliefacienty which 
in many tsases is preferable to common sinapisms. Jt is also 
of great service as a gargle, either alone or in eonj unction 
with cinchona and seri>Gntana in the sore throat, when 
threatening to run into a state of mortification, of Hcarlatiiia 
maligha* It may also be given internally with the sumo 
in the same disease. In fevers, both typhoid and 
is often a usefhl amnripantmopt to Peruvian 
;and in many cases of dropsy from debility, along 
wifli iron, it is of groat benefit. But it is in dyspepsia, de- 
pendent upon aiony of the stomach, that it is most service- 
able. Vinegm' which has acquired its virtues (Chili 
viimgB^bis tbo intist suitable accompaniment to all kinds 
of dsli at dinner. 

CAPSCLK, a vague name given by botanists l<» any 
kiml vf dry sepd-vcssel containing many cells and goods. 
It u#tuafty opon^ by valves. 

CAPTAIN tl'rom the French capiiainfi, which comes 
from the Latin na;vw/, a head), in the naval service, man 
oihrer having the government of a ship of war, and, in the 
armj% is one who commands a tr<'op of cavalry or a com- 
ptmy of Infantry, 

atfairs the title of captain seems to have been 
^giriAlly opplietV Ixdh in France and England, like that of 
ttt present, to o/ficers who wcjo placed at the head 

HrjtnieH or oftheir principal divibions, or to the governors 
#^te|;tfhd piaceu. Pthe Daniel relates that it was at one 
timo given to every military man of n<tblo birth ; and adds 
that, in the sense in which it is at present used, it originated 
(irbon the French kings gave commiHsiona to certain nobles 
coaipanies of men, in proof of winch he quotes an 
ordchmanee of Cbavles V, This must have been before 
which year that king died. In the English service 
ilia nation of captain, in the same sense, appeals to 

introduced about the reign of Henry VlL, when 

«^i^l>omc by the officers Commanding the yeomen of the 
jftpd the liand of gentlemen pensioners, Groses 
vol. i. 

T^^riblhihed price of a captain’s commission is, in the 
; in tlm Dragoons, 3225/, ; in tlic Foot 
the rank of lieutenaiit^olonel, 4800/,, in the 
?of lhe line, IBtKO/, ; and no officer can be promoted 
of captain until he has been twoyeai’s an effoct- 
iyfe ^v^lterti. The full pay of a capttun m the Life an<l Foot 
is per day ; in the Dragoons 14^, ?</, ; and in 
of the Line is 1 le, 7e/, per day. 
a captain is one of considerable importance, 

( officer is responsible for tho efficiency of his opm- 
Ivory qualific^ation by which it is retidered Hi for 
I to attend all parades; to see that the 

of the men are In good orders and l^t 
lidllowanoes are dnly suppUed, Whcd;tW 
"lOheoiifrtwnof each tefpmdnt 
5 h»» duty is to superintend 1 
r ■ the pwdihs of the/ 
iqntaVto cause tne roU ^ 
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action he iwss b<mri4 finder the saipe V0timf 
the lost bxircml^y : ho was dVen/t6 ilp , 

sulfiJrit to fall into the. enemy's ‘ ^ 

The pay of a captain hi the naVy varies with the Ht$"m 
the ship, frSha Oi/, 7.y. per month for a Arst-rfite, 
for a sixth -rate. Commanders of sloops have 23^|i|j0\'a 
capthm of marines 14/. I4.y, per month. 

From the book of general regulations and drdersft"i 
pears that lieutonajiits of Ins majesty's shi|)S ranfc 
^ptains of tlu^ army. Comhtanders (by cbnrttof ^®htit|Std 
Captains) rank wnth majors. Captains (formerly ^ 
post-captains) with lieutenant-efilonels ; but' 
years from the dates of their commissions they rajuJtMih 
fun colonels. ^ 

The rank of post-captain was that at which wheif liBe 
commander of a ship of war had arrived, his 
TOution to a took place only hi consequents ofiemfe^ty, 
as colonels of the army obtain promotion to the rank of 
neral oHicers. Snch captain was then said to be poifi^; 
but this title does not now exist, /: * 

Several petty-officers in a ship bear the title of captjkina., 
Thus there is a captain of the forec^aslle, a captain of tw , 
hold, captains of tho main and foifi-topa^ of the mast, 
the afterguard. ' ^ 

CAPUA is finely situated in one of the rioh^xt parti W\ 
the Terra di Lavoro, in a plain on the left bank of ^ the .Vcl*' Z 
turno, a broad and rapid river which washes its waUft* ft ia 
15 miles N.W. of Naples, on tho high rood to Rome, about 
12 miles from tbo embouchure of tlS VoltMfho, and 10 from^ 
the nearest part of the Mediterranean. Beitlig the only 
tress that cov^ers tho approach to Naples by land* it 
larly ami strongly fortinod. Fart of the town is very WU 
built : its oldest buildings are of the middle agos, but numy 
broken Roman inscriptloiiR^ fragments of columns, friealti, 
&c., mixed up in the walls of churches awl houses, pdint io 
more remote and more civilised times. The present' 
lation is nearly 10,000. * r 

The modern city does not stand upon the same 
the autienh but it occupies the site of a much inferior tdmk* ' 
called by the Romans Casilinum ; and Santa Maria di 
Capua, a larfjcr, more industrious, and more prosiKjrous town ‘ 
than Capua itscli', rovers part of tho ground of the cxtoi^^siVo 
and once powerful city of Capua. Banta Maria h on! tW 
.same bank of tho Volturno, but nearly twpjailos highor l»p 
the river: at that point the remains of an^ortt edificolhro 
very considerable. Capua was opo of the Etruscan 
founded on this coast, and its old name was Vulturn®ii. 
(Livy, IV., 37.) When it leU into tho hands of tbo Smnnifds 
it took tlie name of Capua, either, says Livy, from Capys 
their loader, or from its situation in a plain. Whatever 
muy be the true explanation of tho word, the adjo,ctiV^_ 
Carapanus (Ager) is evidently formed from Capua. 
i*ANjA.] Hannibal spout a winter in this town duriug^j^ui ^ 
campaign in Italy. In the coiiibo of tins w»ar tbo Kom^s 
firmed the siege of Capua, which adhered tothesideof Httq- 
nibal (Livy, xxv., 20) ; when the place was taken' by the 
rou.suls Fulvius and Appius Claudius, the senators wero 
put to doath, about 300 nobles wore sh'it up in prison^ afid 
the bulk of tho citixena sold for slavey. Capua at this 
was probably a larger and wealthier oity than Home. Them 
is ah amplutbfiatre which resembles the colosaefim of Hotna 
iq its form* and which* though far Iw gigantic, is not de- 
ficient in grandeur. From this fine rum, ^ou» Tifata/ 
often mentioned by Livy, and the somewha( mfire diaiant 
and fiduch grander Taburnps* the oUve-bea^g m^fmntain 
of Virgil* present themselvos with admirable At the 

roots of the Tifhta, about three mftos from the town , uf/ 
Santa MoHo^ there are copiogs sources of hot miwhral \ 
waters^ scattered marbloa ^ih 

that tli^i werljasfi® % th© antient^apuans 
;ijO)f ■i!WW)3f,t|ii|i^w44,toiWrn « tew ' ' 

» ulota^biw to ^oit ' ' 
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with .lTr<^I^f 0 Fnntann to ftiutly painting. He made 
Tnn«ter diHsuaded him fropn 
which he Jolt Koiitann, and thenceforth htuSwd 
' of the gi'cLit masters, lor which purpose ho 

Venice (whew he became acquainted with Tin* 

J tbftttfev) and Pnnna. Returning to Bologu^ he found bin 
ooUlil^^.^Vgastino an<l Annibale ho w'cll incline to his pro- 
^ which they had evinced an <'arly toHte l»y 

i»onhbuuir sla'tclivs in their schfiol-books, — that he per- 
sua<k?u their luthcr, a respectable tailor, to lefivo llieir odu - 
eacion to him, Agostiuo, who was born ju J5;i7, bud fueu 
itit^juded ftir one of the leunnld profesisions ; but his ujclina^ 
tbn led him to seek enqdoyincnt with a goldsmith, whose 
b<i 'attended to tor a time. He learned engraving 
i^^ipoyneliuH Cort* and attiuned to such excellence, that 
milftty.m luH engravings are only distinguishable from his 
by the Superiority of the drawing : bis w^orks in 
libat ’stylfe?^ro highlv Miluccl. lliseonsin jdaced hiiii with 
' K FdWfia, and attorwards with Ihisscmtl*. He inwer 
pJrllcVtJl^d paimmg hou ever with any constancy, but indulged 
X“i&r>iatiic ingeinnt^' ui various pursuits <-onnected with 
and Iht hberal arts, \^orking at bis eaSfd hy fits 

anfi »hirts. 

[yodovico retained Annibulewith hiniselfl Annibale ox« 
HhI a jierh'Ct. conlrasl t(> the phlegiruitic calnuiesh of 
Irf)'c!ovico, to the accomplished lickloncss of Agostino, and 
to the ainiahlo mildness of Iwith ; he was rude and impatieul 
in .temper, though of so open iind generous a nature, that 
, ho is said to have kept his colours and Ins money in the 
stktlMs bo?c, both of which were cijually at the disposal of liis 
Scholars. He laboured in bis vocation with an unwearying 
at^,i6|tthuHiastic devotion, and a singleness of purpose winch 
hoA'^tltf'Ver been exi‘el’ied, perhaps not equalled. £Je dis- 
iike^v'.’^iH study hut that orpainiuig. uud more than once 
Lhtit into complaints against the schoid-lilLe roliiiements 
the slow pVoceeihngs of his Kinsmen in ihcir ))uvHint of 
lik^cc, Hike Lodovicfj ho 1ra> oiled about ftom phice to 
plfcii^iijmprhving bimseirhy all that he suw, and aiming to 
his own works the exeelleneicsof the great works 
studkvl. The three opened an academy in Lod^)- 
yied^i^/wef/o, which became famous for tin* illustrious pupils 
sent forth. 

mo fame of the Carocci reaching Romo, Annibale was 
■invited by the Cardinal Odourdo Farnese to adorn his palace 
with paintings. Tie wont, accotiij'anied l^y Agostino. <uid 
the two brothers wen* delighted and exalted by the "igbi, of 
thib ttpttent works of art, and the hibours of Michel Aul’^cIo 
divine Haphael. The usual dis.sensions hoMover 
' Bfos^^’hnd Annibalif'^ infolurjut dovolion to lab' or drove 
awjfty his more fesh'.c brofle r. Tlio Faruese gah* ry occu- 
pied Annibale foj eight \cnrs, f -r which he is saul to have 
Vcy^igijved nnlv ir « hundred en-wns ; a ineanness of reinu- 
tujralituu i;s Ju>rlv observes, almost incredible. He 

did lillle afb- niul die.d m KJjh). H< was buried, ae- 

Cord'uig t ' o own desire, by th * safe of Raphncl, Agostino 
died iti l.odoMco lived until h;in. 

The Works of the tlirec kinsmen are jiriuctpally in Ho- 
^ and Rome. The Farnose Gallerv is eonsidered the 
gre;,- test work of y^nnibale. Fouvre contains the ‘ St 

d<^bu the Baptist/ by Lodo^ieo and tiic ' Comrmnnmi of 
dcronie,' hy Agostino, winch are rcapectivuiy reckoned 
host works in oil tP/Iulw-sio ) [HmxiOVKSK SrHOou.] 

. ' ' tJ A R A < :C^ f ) LI [N KT.Sl IN, 1 .0'UD ] 

OA R \'CT A f ' L S. [Bin r i v.) 

^^ARA'FF.A, u distinguish^ Neapolitan family, divided 
iirfO tnatiy branclu'ii, all de;f‘eiided from Filippo Canifra, 
of Kpipfilonga. who died in V.!20, Tho prince* of J/a 
R occotla^ Sanaovermo and belvedere, and the dukes of Mu- 
talonf, Mottdr^gbne. anil Andria, are all brarichos of the 
Caniifa fahaily. The»-c have brni in the family one pope 
<Faitl tv.), m^iiy rnnluiuls, orf’hbishops and bishops, one 
grand master of the Order of Malta, &c. 

CARAOA^NA,n gohus of papilionaceouft yollow-flowerOd 
Uirabs, formerly CO Wipreb ended in Robinia. Several apecioB 
are cultivate lirt bdt they are not much valued. 


m' V'."' 

' to? wd'im" 

3>oi’tiSht , part <^t iS»rke^, r of 

Eouw Mintin' v^nfeh 'attdof' the 

gCnerSxt AnAtoija^-VuL 

AsiAi This 

ing from the Gulf of I,skebdo|!wn, or 8candbr9<|^..^yth(j 
Gulf of Makri, is upwanis of 400 miles iohg», Jfii, «tvme4 
into paphaliks or governments bearing nutEes» and, 

according to Captain Bewulbrl, the appMa||oh | (^r«|.(mima* 
is iievfUcr used by llio present inbabiUuitOOr i*5 
at the seat of government. The name is not classical; for 
in antient limes the provinces called ]>cia, PampbvHa, the 
two Oilicins, w illi parts of Oaria and Rbrygia»Kpcowgjted 
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Naively fmmd in Asiatic Russia, Tartary, and 
one them, the Caragam getar^am, 
TjMctrim Jlkr^e traVolJa*g. 


eoiintrY which we cull Canimauia. In the 
bow'ever, a kingdom or state called KaraniannWj 
name of Karaman, the founder of it, did exist 
coniprisfvd all llie antient provinces which wo ha1?e men*^ 
tioned ; but after a struggle of two centuries it was, (lotv* 
quered by tho Osiuanli Turks under Bajasvot 11.^ about HB:). 

The fertile and beautiful district of Adama (the CiHeja 
Campestris of tho antii'Tits) Was ceded by the to the 

pasha of Egypt in the treaty of peace concludcia betW'een 
those powers on the *uh of May, 1633. This is the be? t- 
oultivated part of Claramania. Solitude, dosertkm^ and 
wrotclicdness reign over nearly all the rest of the bmg hue 
ofcoiiMh where the jVeipieiit and splendid ruins pf Grecian 
and RoiUtan cities indicate a prosperity and wealth that 
have long hoeu pa.4. ((captain Beaufort's ?h'o. 

London, 1817,) 

CA'RANX, a genus of fishes of the order 
ptprygii and fainih' Srtiwberoides^ distinguished oliieff^uy 
the itttera) lino oi' the body being furnished vvitli a 
scaly pbitcH. These plates arc horizontally kep}«^4,fki^pn- 
eially on the post^uKir Imlf of tho body)> tmd.froinifentiy ter- 
minate in a spun ii angular projection, .the (vf 

which is direct<*d haekwi rds. The remainder of tll^. ^ly is 
covered with small sea) There arc tvvi; 
fins; the io-.t riivs of i’ pnsteiior one are but 

bligbtly connectcfl by lo ‘luhi-onc, or sepamted int-0.ApMon» 
fins. Some free spines uo placed before the aiuil Kp, The 
tooth are very miiiiU'*. 

Smcral hpccies ol’ thi genus inhabit the sens of Kuropo, 
hut we are aware ef only one winch has occurred off the 
British coast. ’J'ln.' fish, well known hy the I'tAim of scad 
ax linrt<e-h*cj:kcnd^ k t'rt*r|iseii11y met with on %anou»,,porti» 
of tho ccMsts hmh M' England and Irelaixl, and, at tiinea 
occurs ui such irnni ii'se shoals, that the whole‘’Bna aatfur as 
Ih'* cNo ej }’, appt*ari alive with thorn.* ^ 

7'he .sfv bout ihe size of the mackerel, ti> wh^ti^K }t 
enmes lu .11* in allimt}'. The body is riiorc even in vridtU 
If e. less taper iig towarls the head and tail), and is of A 
dusky oliM* cjilour above, exhibiting in cegtuin lights fiplon-' 
did huiw ' f blue and gretm : the lower part of the bodv iii 
silvery wo*ii\ with the exception of the throat, wMcfi is 
hiai'k , the -(,* IS also a black spot just above the pecte^ fin, 
Thi.s spLcies, like many oihors found on our owj|,J^6ts» 
oceuTH dso on tims(' (if the Mediterranean. 

In some of tlii^ species of the genus caranx thfijl aSitialjr 
plates are observable only on the posterior half of itjic 
nd line, and the auterior pan is furnished with stnall 

('\xyanj' ptoiclai as of iJuvior has but a single spurtafis 
dor*;al and anal fin, whilst tho C, Rotleri {Scomh^^qilt^'i 
of ITlocli) has sovenil. V';/ ] 

Scomber dmtus (Bloch) and one or two other sspii^fgs 
now included in this genus are remarkable for havmg a 
single range of teeth and tho b(xly of n more elevated 
L\ canm^as {Scomber carangm of Bloch), a lar^^ Spe- 
cies of this genus from the Antilles, weighing from twawty 
to twenty- five pounds, is of a silvery hue, and has,^(!,!Mai^fe 
spot on tho operculum; the hodv is compre8*edi;j^^’bf a. 
somewhat ovate form ; tin; hea(l is obtunely te^^sjted# 
This fish is good eating, whilst tho (f7» . 

^ Mr. Viirrvlt, *ii l.ltf • tlmtnr>- of Brititih Kisheft? oftltiijt 

vliich occurred off the ctf GlttmOrftntiahlre, 'Xai) 
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horn ^^ 1^0 word camo: so that 
h ounce. JJI^jciischuiidt^cit^s a coin of 
i’^^A'hi^unco woi^ti beating the legend--^ ’ 

* flu fluifl, I'Jttrttzt <lrt fluicitiH 
' - ' ;' EM'uh IVktt peeant tr<ii» kaiiitH,’ 

Xfey <5<)^ a $maU weight used for gold and jewels, 
and groAlly in ditrcrcnl 'countries. But 

at out of use, exempt only m tUo ^pse in wliicji 

it still joists, namely* that a carat means ihe'tWeuty-fourfb 
part of atiy vs^ei^ht of gold or gold alloy* U* sutdi u weiglit 
be ali gold, H is said to he twenty dour carats fifie ; if one* 
third only l»e gold, it is said to be eight carats fine. 

kArathiH'curs (Dudunge) in an old English charier 
ns a mesw^ljj^ of winCj^ b^t this is ifie carraUu ov carrata 
forrRerly,i&tl as a mcasuVu of liquids, and ^upposerl lo bo 
the quantity whiob could b(‘ earrn^d in a carriiff or car. 
CARAlf'NTUS. f Aurkcs and BiuTANm^v.] 
CABAVA'GGIO, MICHELANGELO AIVCERTGHI. 
or MOUtGI/eaned ]>A CARAVAGGIO, from a town 
of that uauic in the Milanese, in winch ho was liorn 
about the year 1569, His father worked at Milan as a 
laltpuring builder. The sou dense 1 liis first fine of tlie 
art)' ,|iigcther with such kiunvU'dgc ns he couid pieU. up, 
in ^tctviee of certtnn artists *(S a colour-griiider* In 
course, of time he managed to go lo Vouieo, where be 
8tt»4W Ihu works of Oiorgioiu’ with great suecoss, and 
h^ 'pi'eturos in the Myle (d'l wu. 
e^^fOPn&d. He afterwards went to R n 
getting emplojnient he 
artist, ealled Ai'piuo. f.r wlt^ 
jniilitg'lf'Sb'ivors and fUnt. ''i'hi> 
eomrirti^(S<^d painiiug in the tue^ 
o\ er , a^er pursucil. IL* nuido i resi 
move ^(i'utn ai’iifieial niodel*^, but t udhe 
Buch ^tsf; he found it in tlio streets and 
NoglCnCting his early studie, at V( nn-<', he 
i'ldi Charaetbrized hy dark end Hiuoiii> slu* 
n scanty iwnUght, an il' hi' )Kuuied in a 
quarrydled oyer $ome game vi ith a einuj 
kdlbdipdia^ fled to Naples: fnuu Naph's lie went to Malta, 
wh«^e "hu was made a knight; hul hero, too, lie juarrolled 
pprsiui of rank, and was thrown mfo prison Though 
hainthle ids escape to Siedv, vengeance pursued hiin, and 
he was Assaulted by a part\ of armed men, and gne\uusly 
Wputidotl and dbiigured. llis fiiencls having obtained ji 
parish from the pope for tiie murder, he sot out ior liomc, 
but iihfortnivalciy, on landing, he was tnkeu into custc/dy by 
inispd^,ttud upon being reloased, could no bnigi^r find lht» 
ves^l^^ich hud all his property on beard. Kxlumsfcd 
with iSniitkss endeavours lo find the vessel ami his pro^ 
p0|ty, he endeavoured to make the best of liis way to 
Xhe heat, his yet unhealed wounds, and anxiety of 
toiittiBk brought on so violent a fever, that he could barely 
ra'ftcn the .r^rta Ercolo, where lie sat down upon a bank 
and pV0ij|Otty <nt)>ired, at the age of forty, in the year 1609, 
CiJLi*aya|i^o was rude and negligent in his person and 
he scarcely retained a fneud, uud he defied all rules 
of oiv|J5ty and docency. 

Thfi prineipnl merit of his pictures consists in the colour- 
iUg^ yi^bioh is pure and vigorous; the tints are fcw% but true 
to. Annibale CaVacci said of him that he Aground 
* Itid.BOt colour). Xlie obscurity in which he involves 
gives it a certain air of mysterious grandeur; 
s Toplete with the lioredeemed vulgarity- 
iVmn which he studied, and the extravagance 
eppeeit aggravated by abandoned habit». 
W] 0 rks are u ‘ St, Sebastian/ in the Capitol 
Emmans/ in, the Borgbese Pal^^ce, j 
tijd, Christ/ now iu the Louvjfo* whioh I 
Oiu^ Huova was ort>m^ored to;j 
iftbJrBarooofo, Guido, 
imitators, 

■’ htaate«l,by.|i^ 
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made hi Ai-ubiki Nubia, Syria, Persift, and Asia Mhi^r, but 
fh^^ractice obtmhfe* Aboiigh mostly oh a;.,^maller jht . 
}A^y utiim* couutfiej^ whore the roads a»o iuiwcut^, |j|d 
wmeie desovls or dosolate Iraoljs of land W to * 

1-n .Uie EvUst the caravans have a cornniepwial oi^^hgiptis 
character, and vavy fr^t|^U(intly Toth ; the iri’cutest oiVkhpm 
all, or those which , proceed auuually to the ^ 

Mewa, have always trade a:^ well as prayers in * 

caravans are regularly orgaiivxied by gi>vurnment, unia^i^pieil 
under the diiectmu of ufiiccrs of high rank, who 
iho difihrciil travellers their piupcr place iii th« long hhu^df 
murcdi, and see that huud order is nunutauurd. Sixty tluHi4 
sand men and '20,0(iu camels souuiiimes arrive at Movcfi 
with the nydji or pilgrnu curavap*^. But ihiB amottUt^Jk 
insignificant, compared with the nuiuheis that 
the holy city in other ages. It is said tlHit when tbd‘lttiioU)tW 
of Motosem h' Tllah, the last nf the Ahha$ides, 


tho pilgrimage, lu ilio \ear 6>H of the Jlegira i2*54b 
her caravan was composed of 120,000 camels, ' 

the Syrian caravan, as it is called, though it first .sUrfiiVom 
Turkey, has l>ccn tho most numerous and the hofct 
kited ; yet, according lo Burckhardt, who saw* it at 
J81-L It did iu)t cousM of iiuuc than 15,000 caniobi. 
caravan seis out from C'on,-.loutuieple, 6r ratluir firntt "^0^ 
Asmiic suhurb Scutari, and co]lt,*cts pilgrijus and iriulcr^i^ 
thrmigli Anatolia and Syria, During this part of thh rtiiettup 
great care is taken for the safety and emutort of 
Yeders: tho armed forcoa of difcrent pashas and 
goveruois escort iliein from town U) town, and tho/tpunifik 
cunce of former suilaus luis amply provulud caravan 
(caiMvuu-iuus) am] (ouiitaius of puie water by tho 
aides. On aiiiMJig at Damascus*, ihecaiaua^i in und^i;4bie 
pruti'ciiou of the pasha of Dauuiscutt, who dunvok 
iioiionr au/l priifit from the oluirgo. At this pica»auf it' 
geiu'rallv reumms three or fvtvir weekii, in order to 
fu u jounmy of Ihirlv days across the desert. ^ UePtS?'‘''||lUo 
the camels aio tliiinged, ilu; Anatolian cuioel 


cou'^idered fit lor siu'h u journes. When idl int 

pash. Damascus, or oik; of his chief uJlicers,'put^,Jbwi^ 

at (li held *)j’ ihc earn Mill, which he accompanies 

Thu SI! liil for eucamping and starting is tho a 

mn.sket Uu its Hoile acros'4 ilio desert, m here Tiiar4fi®dg 

Arabs are .iluaxs n the lo<«k wut, a troop of horse 

frent, ami iiiiethm in the rear to bring up tho stragjl^rii. 

The difiercul parli ' of tunelicrs, who arc disUugui»l.iit^t|jby, 

their piovinci oi towns, kerqi closo logctlier, and oocUjMttlfy 

kmnvs its pv jer station, 'ftm usual arratigtiment 

hudjir^ is to Cl itracl wuh a luekowcm, a man wlio 

in the funiishiJig of inu'malh aud provisions, bus 

tents, sservauts, uiout, coirec, i^c , and who lakes upofi idha" 

self ail tiKi trouble and osjkMjso for a given utim, . ^ ' 

The Egyptian pilgrim caravan, vvliich starts from Cn|ixv 
IS regulated m much the samemarmer; but it, h uof'fc 
large, and its route, by the head of the Red Sou, atiA 
through u country where fuace Bciluiri Arabs are pletitiihl^ 
and wells of water very Boareo, is much more daugerut^s, 

Xhe Persian caravan to Mecca. whic]i uned to cuute by 
Bagdad through Mesopfianua and Syria, and the Mog* 
grelnti (or Moorish) caravan, which, starting frutn Maroccu^ 
used to travel all through Northern Africa, have both bP'* 
come very irregukir, though many Persians, Moors, 
ncgfCKis find Umtr way to .Tidda, the port of Mecca, by 
Cousidernble troops of Mohammedan ludiatw idsn vot 
M ecca. The groat Indian caravan, Which sto^rted fixi^h 
Muscat and travelled by Nejd to Mtcca> luuj Jong bc4>n 
given up. 

When the caravans arrive at Mecca, hringiirg with ih^ 
goods^. from ao many jiarU of tlie world, that city )u'€sehts 
tue appnurawco of a va$t fair, lu I'oriner tiinea thtn^e xvas a 
secona great pilgrimage and fair at Medmu. A camvan of 


not u 
Ai»i 


many burred ^morcbantisi* aU mounted on dromadariioo 
(this VaUo(l\ Gijjfbt caravan')* ami pn^jedCil by thoir 
jfiooda on the ttlp^er oamt'k (the heav*) caraxun)* went (Vo^ 
to Medina; but tliU caraum also is on the ibaclii^ 

: ahimal vuravaus, others ouA^aftor, 

AinaJe obna^utly oocuning in the EasL wbewf^, ipko^, 

ibbanti going tin? gtun^. road wmt 






e(n'.*^.re! 

Bi 





land qf the 4'^^t written 

tnry Jo«Mjt)h FitUt au Engliiih saitor. who 

. aiid MctUna, are several p>od 

|;jii'i\van trarlc ifi not limited to Southern A%^»1 
aiie between China and „liiHbja in a oaravati 
'rhu road runs ftotn Peking througi> Ww wail 

the ^oods arc thken irrtin horses and put 
^^Sipoh whieh arc kopt and Jet out for thin pdrf#oKc by 

J§%o4t^A-Morj;5j;ols. Fmui Chal^an the route lies throU^^h 
, the dcs<wr of Kohi to KiacUti^ the j^reut border- 

. mArkot for the barter of Chinese ami liurrjpe.iii ai tides: 

journey i» from ?o to days. Other siunhiii' lines of 
t rbuto in HusFia and the eminlnos to the east of the 

? knights of Multju in whose lu^tory it is con- 

i' caravan hail a very diflhrcnt tneun- 

or corps of knights appointed by 


serve in any garrison, and also the crow »r the 
^ of their galleys an aiust the Turks ; for such 
^ Called caravans, and every knight was bound 


lows of his society to uuike so many camvafh^, or, 
tr vrortls, s) many sefi-\oyagcs. 

Cor?£/?i CaruJ, ar uni- 
<;i'ilijSrotis» weOdy, Buropeaii jdant, of aiiinial or l>a uiual 
4tWtton, witli finely-tJivided aromatic leaves, white smail 
, and n fusifurin root, not unlike (hat of a sinaJl 
jpar^iip. Tho seeds, as they arc vulgarly called, arc the 
:^ri*owcd halves of the fruit, have a pe<.jdiar arvunatic 
3ur. and are used us an agreeable carminative hy con- 
the roots themadves uie eaten in Iho north of 






;e^A 

!f Wfrbptti- 

ItiWtT'dt 

‘tsafete, - Ahd ' od thw'aoeiintffPI'' SiP"' feaW#'’ ' 

posting. ^ If itcj# raVidly hoati^ tP the i&k 
Axi»lustoti,4odving oharitoalj; 
in cold water, hut miich mi^e' Jso^ ih 
ftu mtetiKe >»eHo\v colour; alcolml ami 
readily ; chlorine and iodihm do tiot thk tifcfmj'cvpit 

when it is fusiai in the^ bubstanews ,kt^ 

neither nitric hot' trwiriatic acid, nor 
this acid i »t con tains no vvaieiv at>d is to poisPllAils.; 
According to Licbeg, this acid is composed 

Carhon , « 56*0^1 or 1% otjnli 


A zotc . 
Oxygen 


JC-714 

47’m 

100* 


ll 
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.^^^ays are used in nvedicine as u carminative, and more j 
ftsivoly by' the confectionerB, and by the hrewei*a' drug- 
4.^ give llavour to the heor. The chad' English cmI- 
of* the plant, is in K^isex and SulTolk, upon old 
p&itd -'broken up for the purposes As it is a biennial, 
aetaliy sown witli another plant of the same tube 
iCtfider : and sometiindb a crop of teazles tCarduus 
is^raisod on the same land; the tliree give a 
_ Shblqi return during two nr three years. 

Jt'ur^ Yming. in’ his ‘ Agrichliunil Shirvey of Essex.’ 

(^.s this mode of cultivaimn minutely. S one old pas^t 
^ ad is ploughed up in spring; if tlie soil is a strong 

Stty so nmOli tiie better. Ten pounds of can away seed. 

t f^ifeipijunds of coriander, and iwehe pounds of teazel <e«*d 
' ' together on the newly turned- up soil, ami bar- 

^m. As the ]dunts apiUMi* they are carcUilU fRe<b> 
^ weotU, by rei>eatedly hoeing the lan'l. 'i’lu* <-a- 
fit to be cut in July, and is thic^hed out on a 
.,the ilcUl. Iho produce is frequently lu eniy-rau' 
worth on an avenigc IfiA-. ikm* cwu Tho noxi j^air iho 
ia rei*peil about the same time, and proditees 
tiTOly owt. worth 1/. per cwt. In tho autumn of tho same 
yiWjtr the Ic ■ vis am fit ti> bo c*ut. The i>mduoe of these js 
--^Ji^tiry vanto.f : ; sometimes a load ih obtaiue*! worth I'JA, at 
0^^** iuues only a quarter of a load. The caraway and the 
,j^ntinue to produce for soverai ycar.s, provided they 
Jwjipt c^e4»y of weeds ; but after the third crop the leiurn 
ia not RUfUcienf ,!<> he an nidueeraent to continue them longer 
mt the ground. 'The land, which would have been too rich 
if oovu when first bri^Hen up, is now reduced to a moderaiO 
ps of fertility. Frovf^stbis it is evident that it is only 
tter pj^ouhur <nrcumstahd©ft that this profitable cultivation 

ifcW adopted, 

JAHB AZOTIC ACID, Thhi^,acid. which iiaa also been 
tiitropicric aoal, rcsuUa froni^he action of nil ric acid 
great number of vegetable and ^animal substances, 
tltiantiiy fuT-nisV^ed by indlgO; one part of this 
6ubafctttttioii«au<J*d to coarpe ponder is tb be gently heated 
: tunes its W'clght of moderately sfrong 

' nitric iteiii indigo dissohxis with tlie evoltitmti of much 
iiiudc oxtide goa; Aa aodn m th© oflfcncse^e is over; the 
iiquor isdO W hMled, nitric acid added fnhu thne 
4 time tUi t^ evolution irf^ nitri^^ eeaaes r dti ccediri]^'^ 
^rvMak,.qf oarfm«Aiei:^d ^ cbtalhtd, w'bW ar© k 
t^lqut^T^cy t© be washed; ^ith 
>r dissolved' In ' 





Tho saline compounds of this acid are 
or nitroptrrate$. An account of them in 

Bei-zeUii> M Traits de Chimie, tome Vh, |». 

CAHHO, fCoilMOUANT.] f ..r, 

f;ARJiO, CNEIUS PAPl'RUTS, son of ife© Ho* 
man orator, tdic. Dc Clur, Orat. *27, 4.'b Sec.) 11© espoused 
the party of Marius, and was consul throe times; 3t. u. C. 
Cfii) he was coUoagiie with Chima. Cinnahdd Mjo admim- 
stratioii of Italy, while Carbo took tho i6omnu^i>d‘ in Craul. 
AVlien Ciiina died C’aibo rcuiaiued aol© consul, and pppoj^ed 
Sulla lu Italy. He procurt'd from the senate and ^ 

decree declaring all whi> joined the cause of Sulla 
to the state. Curbo was afterwards defeated by. Pf 
and wa.s at last lakiui prisoner in Sicily, aud broujy 
his Iribunah Poinpey pronounced a violent 
him, and ordererl him to he led to execution';' 

(Appian, dc Bell. Cn\ vo). i. p. 410.) .The itVj 
Poinpey iii thus treating a mnn who hiad so al^ 
him lu his juuth, tvljeti his fLiJbor's property 
be confiscated, ha^ been deservedi) condemned I 
Maxinuis (v. 3, 6’). 

(!ARU()N. This clriucnt and its coiubinatiomiy^ipt: an^ 
important part in the mmend constitution ojf ^our ^tth. 
Tollowing llio svateiu of Herzohus^ th© subbiauceftcuhtkiuing, 
It arc ariaiigcd tn three groupt., the first consjisting, of tho 
ininciMl fiaiu!* of pure c.iihon, tlie second of lhft^t*lStrbonat©8, 
uml (he tiiiul of those carboniferous masses in Whl©h fh© 
ebMimnis are roinbincd according to the jvrir^i|>hjti of n'r* 
e.iiiic ciamistry, and w lmdi have rosulled fimn v©^f©ble 
mailer. v' i 

Tlu‘ fir'd givnJp consists only of two osschtiallydirffc?igj6^t 
vanetie*,, mitncl) . the cr) ^tallr/ed an^ the auiorplimift , 
liou, I’he tenner, as mieht he cxjM'cied, is the ptlH‘V, ap^4, 
IS ihc well known gem, tho Diamond, Under which UO)^' 
it I. «!.'-^«Mibed : tlio latter iu always mixed witlf' T^'ii'© 
or ic'S t<oetgn mntler. which gives rise to varietitMf^bwn 
a.'s gu'ph.ie or coahbk'iide, anthracite, and I'bssil ' 

Tlie second group, th© carbonates, present UH 
ineD>us uunondogical family of the highest i^tet^stj^th In 
a sriealifif and m an economical point of view. 
purp<*se of studying them with the gToatosl. facihtv'lli^'W- 
bormte of lime may be taken as a type, to 
^hmilv may be convouiontlv referred. This ^(^S* 

sej^schtb© peculiarity of dimorphUtn ; thsit iit tol}ij|k;be©Uts 
in forms belonging to two difterent ayatema 
tion, namely, the rliombohcdral ami th6 prismatic, 
called, when its ci^slaU belong' to the forn^cr, 

SpAft, and w'hcn to the laltcl* AxiR.AoaNirE, hhd)?t; ^hlidh 
toms they lia\e been already described. The 
coinpolikion of these miuenils is that of a nebtrsil 
one atom of carbonic acid united with one atom' 
of calcium, or hmc, and therefore the chciitfiic'aV^c^ 
of either is denoted by the ^ymliol (j. 
ealcium is ibomorphpus with\he aiuuhu:)^^o^ 
of tnagnes ium, bttrium. ©trootiunh, 
cerium, Icad^ mv^ chp|ier '( an4, ^ 
combined with tifiiybdwic denVih c 

atom, seine of theit^ prt^uclny jciystftis |ipj 
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|ewf tiiS oiwfswd© substituted for tbo othorl 
FbiUjtot group orystaUijeed in the rbotnbohodral aysterti 
consist V 



Tbe , 
conjsiftttt tif 


fpar * 

ncsitc or talc-sj»ar 
,^,*,^ain;ga^so-spar 
;Iro^-9par . . • 

!^nc-spar . . * 

jiiito^spjxr • . . 

n-spai* 
group 


C ii C 
Mg a 
Mn O 
F O 

, . * . Zn t3 

, . . . Oa C;f MgC\ 

(Ca .Mg.Mii . F) 6 
crystallized m the prUniutic system 


Arragonite 


CaC 

Stroutianilc 8r 0 

Wetberrte Ba C 

White load \h) C 

BlitC akliough the mmerals of tlicsjc groups are classified 
as being isomorphnus, this word cannot be used in 
its sense, and as denoting au exact identity of the 

tolinatjon between corresponding planes in tbe 
as those when nicasured at the ordinary 
ffr^'are' Ibnnd to diUer Irom each other by smaii 
jidtess very perK'pti lie magnitudes. The follow 
(t^ho angles in the terminal edges of the ground- 
Vprincipal species of the first group, and paralUd 
i of whicli tbo cleavage planes of each octJXir, will 
beiit sliiow;<tbis difference. Accoiding to the most careful 
rpea^urements Iho angles are, 





ider f ; ami '^4jSy^'ViWic^ 

stone, voi^ijISTOaUnmr 

p6^.rol^ium^ iunei^i pitchi nspkttUuTO. w 

aaion^iitfe^ullie nlumemnry solid bady,^%bteb 
dy dlffttifeed tto nature. The pure'^t, <ia<| 

fc same time rarest form in which i,t namjrs in, 

.,,_ae diamond (;t>tAMONn] ; the m<^e ^ 

hicli.ii in met with,, are those o^' anthracitoyf 
coal ; but in these cases it is not free from 5tdmilxtutc*^^f^v; ‘ 
Another well-known fomi of carbon, bui it * 

charcoal, obtained Irom the decomposition of ^ 

The diamond differs so entirely in its obvious ’ 

projicilitiS from carbon in its iiKirc emmnou^ states, 
thing less than the laoi^t docieivo evidence of the idouthy j,, 
of their chemical nature could bavo all o^^ed of their belujSp’^, 
armnged together: the proof of thoir simdanty in : 

the article Carbonic Acip. According to th« cirmu# ' 
stance* under which carlion occurs naturally or is anWpty 
procured; it i)ps8c<a!«;8 different projieriies and ^ 

w'c shall therefore first brielly mention some of 
Anthracitk (which soc), consists almost 
in the black stale in winch it exists in charcoal. 
coal, which is one of the varieties* leaves wlieii burpfc ' 

4 per cent, of ashes ; a variety of anthracite foundjn ] 
sylvania yielded — 

(^arhon . « 00' 

Water , . t) ' 

Silica K « J ' 

Abunina • • 1 ' 

Oxide of iron and manganese 0*2 


W 


9^1; 2 




Calc-s^pju' , , 


5' 

Bitter-spar 

106 

15 

Manganese-spar 

106 

51 

Irou-spar . , 

U»7 

0 

Talc-spar . ^ 

107 

25 

^ Zinc-spar , 

107 

40 


'Th|$ ihroo angles of calc-spar, bitter spur, and talc-spar, 
wljkpcii thto chemical conipositiou of these minerals is consi- 
der!^, present a very interesting and striking relation, the 

O^bitlcr-spar being the arithmetical moan between Although it exists in tiicm in Jafgb proportions/ tUn^ 
tlioso oiuic pure carbonates of lime and magnesia, while its ^ 
composition may be considered uUo as the moun 


The small portion of Mdvstano-os with whicli tlio carbmP'%>' 
the anthracite is mixed is to be regarded as accidentally j 
It IS to be considered as loiuoval carbon nearly pure. - 
(fiaphito [Gravuitk], or as it is somolinios callM ] 
bago and black lead, is another vancly of miuerat < 
and IS somcliines almost pure : it contains variwbkrip 
lies of oxido of iron in a Hlatc of mixture i 
bcinccly uuiounUngto more than O'Of? per cent;^ t 
Most of the varieties of coal differ from anfbfa 
gi‘a]>liite in conUining azoto and hydrogen in an 
oai'lhy and mct-allic impurity ; still, hoivovcr, they; ii|l c 
principally of carbon. [Coal.] 

The proof Uiut tliey contain the gaseous elements^ 
alluilcd to is, Ural they furnish atuuioma by distillation/; 

There arc various other mineral nroduct^ which 
carbon, as bitumen, naphtha, petrcJi^Hini, ambeis 8 &ChM 



US 

of thb other two, being composed of an atom of carbonate of 
Ihnu-^jfli&d with uu atom of carbumue of magnesia. That 
thi$.&®ffitrticular instance of a more general law^ tliat the 
iuerSm^tof thu angle in any compound over that of oale- 
Hpar is Jo tbo wliolo difference of the angles of the pure 
^ proportion of the number of atoms 

of <?arb6tMito of magnesia to the total number of atoms in tho 
compound,, Blears to b© established by ilm analysis anti 
of the French mineralogist, M. Boudant, who 
has experiments fur tho purpose of ascertain^ 

ing th^ fact An example will at once render this dear. 

oil measuring the nngle of a compound of car- 
bopate of Umc and magnesia wo find it to be 105^^ 40', which 
increase over 100^ 5' equal to Jof 2*^20'; according 
tb ibj^/diperiments of Beudant we should be justified in con- 
iiiat the compound^pnsisted of tbroo atoms of car- 
hmu to ono of carbonaiq of magnesia. 

;3lii to the <nxrbonate» above mentioned* fi>ur others 

- , ■ native soda, Gay-Lussito, Tazuro or 

„ malachite, which, ttithough containing 
bhons with the former, arc neverthdes^i 




contain a considerable portion of other dements, J 
stated With respect to coal, Ai^dher statu in W'huilv^^ , 
occurs Very largely is that of combination wilh oxyp 
hirining CAunoNic Acid. Tins at id enters into the con 
Hition ofehiilk, hmcBtone, marbles, some other eai't by, ; 
also fioruo Tuetallic carbonates. 

Charcoal has already been moiitionod as carbon 
cured from the decomposition of wood by burning. This* 
operation is general ly conducted iii pits made 
ground ; sometimes however it is curried on iu iron cylfRets;', 
Wood is cftttentially composodof carbon, oxygen, and hydim*" 
gen ; by the action of the heat it is decomposed, thof 
gcii and hydrogen are expelled, and uniting m certain 
portions form water, and aUo with carbon various gaseo^';; 
and other compounds are foiined. Among tho latter 
acetic acid, sometimes called pyroligneops acid* and a peoif?' 
liar inflammable Iluid, known by the name of> pyruxtlio 
spirit, and tar. 

Tho remaining charcoal has tho following properties : iif:, 
is black, lighter than water, ^nd full of pores, occasioned $y 
the expulsion of tbo bodies^ volatilited. Tho heavier the * 
wopd/rom which the charcoal is obtained, tho denser i(M«. 


, Charcoal, from, w‘hatcTor source prrocured, w absolutely ' 
led, as they are of a dilforeht chej^ioal infusible by ai^ d^greu of heat however great ; neither 
nng Tiyater of crystallixation. , _ that of a mirror* the q^xyhydrogon btuw-pipc, nor tiio vohaio / . 

^ dll # which contaih more ot&le J&.yi- , being to produce fusion. In its 

liable oftgi#, with the fsteie is of worst conductors of heiit kuowij/ J 

Atii ite amofphbpsV being su^nglyhe^^ 

^ by thei'u clectticity, wWlr is, so far 

»i(!*'jKB»iinu!4 Ity'-ifj 'm>9. oo« 4iw««ii4, Uwt it may be -tei^ewdicleoBM,; 
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esi)^»citilly tiio dia,rroiil pcttc^ed by/bqrhh)f? ^op«s,jn>ica-^ 
tiijuilly <iiWled aixi[^val j it largel^ ^^sistl Ibt tmt 

purposa^iMi sugtM'-refifting, , ,^ tL 

CWcaal^ coirunou ill i other pm-oua bodies^ 
pow(^r 'of coudet^sing ga^soous Iwjcjies ; but to dgrtJatcr ui&i||po 
thatj moait or perhaps uny other suh^Uooos : graphitj^^n 
i^c)^' 0 Ulll^lli|ftfteon)t)actnesH, does not post^oss thi.s quahtjVW 
,^adi^ 3 wporroinu'd Lxperiiiuuils to iiseoiiaui the$e fads 
][, 3 ^plui;gin^? a pioec of red hot eharcoivl undcir mercury, and 
intrpdi^^tng it when cool iplo thu gas* H foun that hux* 
al)'>oibed in 2 1 to 3G hours the annoxed 
quahriltios of tlio following gavsos • — 


Tlvdrogeii 

1 '7:i 

timG.s its volume. 

A/uto . ♦ 

7*5 

:IP 

Oxygen 

9 '2.^ 

St 

Carbonic oxide 

9-12 


OhifuiUt glLS 

:k>* 


Carbonu' m id 

45* 

t» 

Nitrous oxide 

40* 

t» 

SulphurcUeil hydrogen 

55* 


Sulphurous ocul 

05* 


Muruilie iveid 

85' 


Aminoniucai gns , 

UO* 

TS 


These oflec'ts appear to doiunid entirely upon tlu inecln 
nieiil a^'tiou of tiie pores of the ebareual, for tin? j; t: e i.re 
nd^.at all ah.vorlied in lit*" ratio of tlunr allniily for <arlu)n, 
bu| generally ata'ording to the hiejlily with whudi tiiev ai<‘ 
coiWensed ; and thus it is tliat i harroai id>>o)bs vapours 
more readily than gasCS, and liiiinds than eiiher. 

CluuTual is highly ooiul)u«.liok; ; it Imrns in tlio air when 
fttrongly healed, thougli nut \c>ry ra]udly ; dining this ('om-' 
bvistkm carbonic acid is formed b\ the union of the oxygen 
of the air v\ith ear bun. 

It has been ini'iitioued that eharcual is not pure carbon, 
ahd when a quantity is burnt (hero aUvuV'' remains a por- 
tion of ashL\s eontinumg u e-onsideraUle (juuiitity of carbomito 
of potiwh and some oilier ulUuline and carlliy sahs, unich 
hav<?> been taken up from the ned m vvhieU the tree grew 
that hmushed the rluuvoal 

Qharcoal la used not uierely for coiulmstion, hut also for 
thedtttjs^taiit juirpuse of making gunpowder. It is also ap- 
plied to Ollier Various well-kuoa n uses, ('arbeii uiutes with 
all thb eleiiieiiUi'y g.ist's to f trin highly -cunuiis and Jiiio- 
reatlng bodies. Its eom]>ouiids with oxygen are treated of 
4nd«r Oaruonic Acid, (.'aruoxu; Oxipk, and (^xM.ir 
Acid: liioso which U lonus with hydrogen under the liead 
of HvniuxiKN : u ith i^hlouue, ChiLOKiju^s 03 ' CJaIUio.v . and 
with azote, (H"a.\ 0 (jkn. it ci mu bines also with sulphur to. 
'form suipliuret of caihou, and it outers into the oonkposition 
of iSOV^af tt'rnarV l ompuuuds. 

Carbon, in ;m 'mpure sUil(% or eliareouh b eiufiloyeil 
rnedieinal'y, hot ; inieniLilly and externalh'. Us povvtjr of 
abfiorbing gr *e*.s and uiuisiure veiiders it uschil m some 
fUPttis, ^vh:h’ i‘( other it .seems to act by some power 

exurtud o' •'be \iUxl energies of iho sysieni- A few groms 
of veget a ‘UiarCAKi) taken into the stonuich cause a feeling 
ofw^aMo'o and eoniloit in that organ, followed by a P'light 
incK of the heal of the body generally. A ronsidcraldy 
lar.'p t duso will oceusioii vomiting, and o\on diarrhtra. 
Ouarcodk cspociaily ammal eharcoai, posstjssc.s tho powur of 
Ucstroymg the colour, smell, and taste of a great variety of 
VlPg:eUilihj and animal Mih.4ances, particularly of mucilages 
oiU, and of matlcrs m which e.rf/nu'ttve abournb. AU 
i|^Ssicd to romam in contact u .th valerian, galbanum, btUfiara 
or muiik, i1 destroys their ehara^’torislio odour and 
jtfopcrtieis. 

;Meat and game, too fiir <h»composcd, may be restored to a 
cqp^ition hi for by the enifiloymcnt of nm'ly-powdrred 
charcoal, ussisusi by sulphuricv acid. Water also may be 
restored from a tainUxl stale by iiUering it through char- 
coal, Tho iulorior of waP'r-casK:; s rrharred in order to pne- 
sorve the w’atar m pme uate. 

betlei in water kept in charred vessels than in thonc of any 
other kmd, 

iduireoal, both from itft animoptic and vital properties, Js 
meCul in many of fever* espi*dallv the bilious, I'emit- 

.^ikafeTintermitt^ut fevers of warm dim ales, givou daring 
^e^iuterv' d uf tho ymutfing of the black matter t taul in, 
yfelow and typfioid fevei^. It is itbo in 


sia, fttkjo'mpspsted Virith breath 0 i:^otationfi* It i« 

sotnisthne* in 

cotme^eted ^ith de'jllkved is likewise Jt) 

ubsunate constipa%m, given in doifesi or three dhsteort- 
spootifiiful every d^alf-hoiit^/br wh hd#?fbr a }>evioa qf 

hap« eighteen bcavrs** In 

useful in dysentery, wliei»e Wie 

pffen.sive. Externally it is fl. henehcial aj^pUqatioti teTom 
ulceix applied either in the top Ol' ^ 

cataplasm. Persons who are troubfedNft0^^oxc0s#h. hhd 
strong-smclliti^ pon^>irations of the the inyoh* 

veuiciice lessened by sprinkling the inside of their 
with fiuo-povvdered recently -prepared rdiorcouk muly- 

povA tiered charcoal may also be employed as a htypji^ Char- 
coal, especially that procured from the cocok«^m' 
along with cither prepared chalk, rhatany-r^j^O^no, or 
catechu, perhaps the bo.st lootb-pow'dor whi.oh''hm,;W 4jm- 
plo>od when the gums are spongy azid Ihohrt'ftth mUd. A 
linmient of charoQul is sometimes useful in hetrpes, rmg-* 
worm of the scalp, and other cutaneous diseases, ^ 

Animal charcoed, particularly thatprcparodfeotlh H^sh 

and bones of calves, given in the tlose of a few Uireo 

or four times a day, is said to 1 >g very o flic acioiis uemoviiig 

chrome enlurgement.s of the glands. ^ 

CARBONATE, a salt composed of carbonic acid and a 
base. I'he carbonates are an important class of salts : 
sou;e ot them, as the carbonates of hmo and hiagiUisia, 
and tlie metulhe carhoiuites, uro decomposed by hoat; but 
the cmhoiuitvs ol' poiU'^h and of bo<la (h> not suftcr any 
alteration by ex(>osiiic to it. For ijie various carboflate|^#eo 
the dilVerent. alkaline, earthv, and irictaUie bases. f ? 

CARBONIC ACID, There are three compmin^^ of 
carbon uud oxygen, a iz., carbonic oxide, consi>ituvg, ci(j‘ gno 
equivalent of each of its cleTmjnts, or six part® ^ <ia^bOin 
and eight of oxygen ; carhoruc acid, fonued of ,4Jjn0 tequjva- 
huit ot lairbon and two I'qiuvaleuls of oxygen ; ond'nxaUo 
acid, containing two cqui\ .dents of carbon tiud 
len iK of ox y go n . - ' ’ 

(’arhouic acid was long known and obsemd in 

various forms, uml to he jiruduccd in diirorent cimiiHn^lfmcesr 
hi'foie its natuH' was uiideistoud and its composition a*»cor- 
taiih'd. Van 1 lei moot rccugnisi'd it' as a pccviiuir matter, 
jiml called it gu,y spfrasirr : Hales siq>]>oscd it to rb© Bpoilt 
common air; Black gave ir the name ol’/ijrcd and made 
numv I'unuus and original c\],ieurnents npoiMWte© of its 
coiiipouiidi, showing that the <‘iiusticity of thO] fi9pK0ii^ * and 
lime dependefl upon its absence ; Bergmann prqviiA that it 
was an acid, and called i\, aenal odd; but Eiivoisicr flrtM: 
pointed out iis true nature, and in corihcquonce of Jtiili diii- 
(‘tivoiy it lecciVdl the name of earbome ticvd, wliich' it; j&tlll 
retains. 

( 'arbonio ncid exi.sts largely in nature. It is in cotnpitm- 
tivoly sTu.’iU ijuuutity in the gaseous state in the atmtj^phvro: 
it if* IT. .solution in most spring water, and in f^ome called 
iiTiia r tl waters to u considerable degree; but it 
cor donation tliat it is found in tho lorgest quantity^i^fetliimg 
nearly 44 lOOths of all limeHtones and niarbl«ji0,;^^WthleB 
occurring in h's.s quantity united with other earths tiliu me- 
tallic oxides. 

Carhvin and oxygen do not appear to combine, or, if 0t tiB, 
v^ery slowly at common temperatures, by direct Action; but 
certain compounds which eonl;ain carbon, vvhq^^ mnderttoing 
the process of fermentation, yield a large qUTOit^. of car- 
bonic acid. [Fjsrmkntation.] 

It is also produced during the process of respiration j by 
animal and vi'getable putrefaction; and by combusuodf 
whether of oil, wax, tallow, vegetable matter, or coat 

It appears therofoi'c that carbonic acid may be fortned by 
the mere combustion ot any substanee containing otufbab; 
but the method of forming it in purity ife to ignito and- burn 
cither charcoal or the diamond in oxygen ga»; gnd it is 
found* that when 1 00 cubic inches of oxygon hav^wnblndd 
with 1)3 rntich carbon or diamond as thisi quantity of gtui 
is capable of taking up by combxtstion, pre^ 

cisely much in volume of carbonm acid gas thefe wgj* 
of oxygrm employed. Thus 100 cubic ^cUe* of <)Xygen, 
weighing :*4"4 grains, combine wiih grains of'carUm 
without itiny alteration of volume, and oon'tte4d0ntly 100 
cubic ipchbs gita weigu 47*fl grains, ia 

M that of ftir I * 52(1 ti> 1 * By sditic ghetEUto 

it i$ hypothetieSuy regarded as coufip^scd of on© volbmie cf 
oxy^m gjfcand onoVvnltwiie of tlte' vaiHnir df oA^b^u* con* 
hlpt^ tsyeightit cotisj«t0o>f ' 
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tui the basda whi<ih it 


tat 

ii$^6iAt^i# to 

WWr c&rtxsrtte ticid b experiment, it k 

tiiiy^l to evolvo>yf ]at tlecotiopostftjyi; ^ carbonate, ratbej* than 
to'fol*in l^' ^^&0%otijbi nation Of its elemiehts, as above 
di^ribed- rOT;iihia purpose; carbonate of lime, or chalk, 
or tnttrble, may be ^ut into a retort* and djhite muriatic 
ttehl beioSJ: poured upon it, carbonic acid is plentifully given 
oftfi .afii^^Jthough this gas is to a certain extent soluble in 


7 be rct^eivod in jars filled with and inverted 


in tiraW 

Carlj®b acid gas is colourless and transparent, and there- 
fore ihiisible; it has an acid and slightly Astringent taste; 
it roddehs litmus paper, but the blue colour returns as the 
aoid volatili:Kes. It extiaguishcH burning btaiics, and is fatal 
to atihifalfi.' Oi' accou at of its gteat den sity, it di ffusos slow! y 
in tho air, and hence it is apt to remain long in fermenting 
vats, old weds, &c., and has frequently pvodiwcd fatal ef- 
fects ujKln persons descending into tlicm. Atinosph'cru^ uir 
may however contain l-20th of its volume of this gas, and 
be respired without becoming hurtfal. On account of its 
great weiglit, it may be poured ftoni vessel to vessel, as is 
shown by its oxtingHishitig a taper repeatedly, 

Carbemic aciil, though gaseous at common toiU]>craturcs 
ancl pressnj'cs, may be ronipresscd into a liquid slate, as 
slib^t hy Mr. Karaday: and hytbo more recent oxpcnn»cnfs 
of M;ThilCrier, it appears to have heoii i-eiiderod (‘\en s<dul. 
Mr* Faraday’s method of operating may he seen m the P/it7, 
iby t82;h The liquid earhcinic atnd produced is lim- 
pid, extremely Duid. and ndVacls light less than 

water At 32^^ it requires a pressure of thirty-six atrnos- ' 
pilferer tcj^^f'etJim it in a liquid state ; in endeavours to open 
thu ttkb{l^lkt one end, they aJw.iis hurst into frairmcuts with 
a poWerfftl explosion. M. 'rhib- ler found that a jet of liquid 
carbonic 'tjaiid receinMl in a g nss vi.il expanded to about 
^lOW tiuXJS It?, own volume, and by this produced so great a 
degreo of c<jld, that one part ol' the carbonh’ acid congealed , 
into u white powder, adhered t i the glass, und rctaimsl its | 
solidity fur some nnnutes without pressure It hus already j 
been mtitvK<3inod that, carbonic .nid gas is : uhh? in water, ' 
and Vaidbofe conuivances have beim adopted for nnpregnai- 
uig salino solniions with it, to imitate natural 

mihetal f watl^s. Annmg the-sc, Dr. North’s ajiparatus is 
wxiU k^Wn, and is dcscribi'd m most works on chemistry. 
At the' kvtjraga tomperaturo and pressure, water takes np Us 
own voUnno of carhouic, acid gas, inid niidor a pressure of 
two etinnsipheroR it dissolves twice its volnrnt^ and so on. 
The water tluik impregnated becomes brisk and tait, anil 
raddents litmus pajU'r ; when tho water is boiled, the earhonic 
kef<l ^ spelled. Carbonic aci<l is dcti-cled by the pr(>|icrtie.s 
of ei5feifc|k^mslnng llam«, proving fatal to animals, reiidcinng 
but not permanently, and giving a precipitate 
with lime water ; this precipitate is carbonaic of lime, which 
is re-dis8olved by an excess of carbonic acid, and re-appears 
WhtfJi that oxc(!Ss is expelled by Imal. 

Carbonic acid, thoagb in small (jmintity, always exists in 
tho atntoaplpm, ns may be showm by exposing limo* water 
to tho the pro^xirtion does not usually exceed aliout 
one 2000th of tho volume of tho air ; it is produced h) the 

f irOflABSOs of respiration, combustion, and animal and ^ego- 
able decomposition, as already alluded to. 

Carbonic Acid Gaa, in a state of concentration, acts 
unoti the Imman system as a powerful sedative poison. 
tlnJoss largely diluted with utmosjiheric air, it catihot be 
broAtbed, as it stimulates the glottiu, or entrance to tho 
Windpipe, to contmcl.ion, wdiicb causes tho person expe^ed to 
thi« iadio of suffocation. }Jut evon when s<» far diluted 
m to tio^kW to pass the glottis, and enter the lungs, it acts 
as k*'pdiS<mfu4nd also when brought in contact wdth the 
skih air being breathed at Uie same time), 
or wirat tlSo membrane of the stomach* A variable 

quantity oi^ earhotiic acid gas exists at all times iu the air, 
HS osSerith^ :le tlte respiratitm and tho life of plontB; but 
any intretise or tliis quanti^ i« deleterwwm, 

and destructive :to the lifb both of anima1|pnd vegetkideA^ 
though plants wQL Nourish ju an atmosphere eontobdh^ 
bine or tuu per of ckrihfonm imid gas, pririded ito 
utk exposed ti> the ftc^ lights ^hr tJm||ua]h$^ty & 



ned the « bade of iho upaS-r 
popularly believed, , 

Cktbonic aeid gsvs k evolved from tho combustion o^'inol, 

, -iallv ('liafcoOi, and during the procesjs of fermentation ^ 
from tho coloured parts of the flowots ofptots; both 
^ flight utiil day, ana iVom the gi'eon paii4t'^#:planti 
during the night; (V^m the calnniitiou of lime k apt 

to be formed and accuirnilato In niifies, purtiOtiliuiy coaN 
mines, where it is b’rmcd r/tok^^datnpi ttd m 
wells. It also is fonn cm i or extricated by the 
animals, and becomes the source of disease and doatFxrh^lft 
many human beings are crowded together in clcpse, ill^ventl** 
latod rooms. 

When m such a hlalo ol conceultaiion as not to pusti tlm 
glottis, it produces ni^tunt suObcatum, and if tho portion be . 
not irumeiiiaUdy removed frmn the uoxious atnio^phcrtN?, 
dentil ensue,”. But vvlnne d is ddiucd wdth alniospheric or 
other respirable air in suflicient quantity to be iiuialtKl to 
a eousiderable time, syniptmus closely reaomblaig apoplexy 
are jiroduct'd. This last casualty is most apt la ochut froth 
sleeping in a with a eiiarcoul lire, which hag not a 
proper oullet fiu' the gas, or hi a t?i'ct;n-house with plants, 
ore\cn wub a few limvers in a bed-room. 

When iroin any of the^.e causes an incliiidual has fitUen 
into a slate of stupor or insrn '^ihihty, he is to be rohloVetl 
us spei'dii) as possdile into tiio [uiro iVosrli air, cold water 
should bo dashed upon the faces ammonia ma) bn rubbed 
upon tfic chest, and. if cvUtvcniences exist, lie mayb" canft-bd 
to breathe o\) gen gas. Blood, hut in moderabi quantity, 
should ho attempted to bo procured from the arm orjnguKfr 
vein, ami clforts to effect this may be persevered m for 
hours with ultimate success. 

Carhuuic. acid ^ iduied wdth ii proper quantity bl‘ 
atmospheric an, has been udvantngooiisly employed, ap- 
plied to Inuitcd pOithms of th * body. Dargcly diluted, U 
inis hi'cn rccomnjriuled lo ho ulialiMl ni flic latter ?*'<ages of 
phthisis pu'lmonalis, or con^uu'ption, lo lessen the irrJlA- 
intitv, and lomovc tin Ifrdor of the Incath arising IVorn ‘the 
mor‘ id oxpoctoralioii, Tt is in sm'h cases iiMireiy ii pull lit- 
tne. W leu aghi in <-onlact wtih the rnneous inoittbmPo 
of the stiunacli, it is often very serviceable . but if tqjji strohg, 
or Its use js loo long continued, it may gi\c ii'*e to o!ftrqytjii;g 
or unpU'iistini s\mj>[oms, I’lic more speedy intoxic, allun 
and hojuhiche wlicli follow liio use el‘ tlie cfFcrvufiijptftg 
Wines is due to ihc naMt cj\jantit\ ol caihnnjc acjd jgas, 
which they contain, l^um woilu>*water, if drunk in Ja'rgt? 
quantity, may piodaei intoxication oi licadacho. 1' ho usual 
lorm of admimstcrifig carbonic mod gas is jnthcr in some of 
tho uutural mineral waters, such ns Sdf/ct, m* !>) d»seh- 
gaging it from il'. c(nnbniation with soiiio- alkahno 
such Its carbmuito of '-oda or potiujih : any acid givcUf'at the 
Same lime, b\ l•^n^bilung wnlli the alkali, will hben ate the 
gas. A vegcUible acid, either the citric, in tho of 

lemon-juuMs or tari-inc acid, is conimnnly cmp1o\ed for 
purpose; but in many instances snlphmic and preferame. 
WliGUever greav dehihtv, or tho phosphalic diallnitiis, aw in- 
dicat'd by the statt' of llic urine, exists, the use of a 
vegetable lie id for tlu! object abo\ti mentioned is prejuj^ciah 
(Ifrout, (M j?>t>envtw f)f thr Unitary ()ry:am.) ^ 

Tho gas tlins disengaged is of great utility in allaying 
iriitability ami spasmodic slates of the slomacdi ; thus it fr»^ 
quently checks vomiting, either simple, or even of blood. 

In the irritable slate of the kidneys and bbiddet* 
pre\ails in a phosphalic condition of the urine, water charged 
with ft i.irge portion of caibonic acid gaB (but Without atiy 
alkali) in of double utility, l>oth from itst sedative effect anj 
its (dicmical pro}rt'rties of diirsohmg and holding suspended 
the phosphate of lime, nnd preventing it being dopositod in 
tho bladder. Extcrnnlly water charged with carbonic add 
gas hfts been cmploved as a womh or bath in many cutaneous 
di^ieasGS with good effect. The yest ])ouliiee owes its 
soothiuj^ inlluence over irritable ulcers to the carbonic acid 
gas which is disengaged from it, A stream of citrbonitS 
ecid gftft has boon ; rbposed to W directed upon cancercrtiB 
Hores to allay the ])ain, ami also upon burnt surfaces. Bat 
its employment m such caiics requires caution. ^ 

CAUB’ONIC OXllXE, commoniy oalletJ also oxide . o#' 
eaybon, was, first obtained hy Dr. FriesUc^ ; but itffTOturo 
and wnpoHitimt wore doiermmod by Mr. Ctuikahatik*^ 

oxide tuAy bie prepared iu varioua modes ; w 
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aictioii^ if nchawtil b6 ma4o r^d lu>l k4 a giia bftArbl,) 
and ixygen <Vom' bUdtki^ pafi'feiid <>vpi+ 

it, the oxygon i» oimveirlfd ‘exidiB o^ ourbon, v 'Dr*; 
Priestley profttii'ed U 'hy iftatinff together .<^lk'^abd iroVti 
filings th'^ oa’n^ ■ the iron takes half the oxygeat fVo^ii 
the rarSonb t^cidef the chalk, aiul from a compound^ two 
eiiuiralentti of oxygen and one equiralont of carbon, v^c 
residual igasv whicli is rarbonic oxide, is constituted' o^l&ae 
C3niyaj!*!|i|^f each. ' 

Awoimi hkkIo of ohtuiiiiag it, by which it is procured 
with the la^n'atcst racility, is to heat oxalic acid in a retort 
with fiulpluiric acid. Oxalic acid is a CLunpound of three 
’Cf|ui^ukji(| bf oxygen add two of carbon ; by the action of 
the sulpfiiiric acid, it is separated into carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide, which aro both evolved in the gaseous state : 
tile acid being soluble in water is dissolvod, and tlie car- 
bonic oxido remains nearly pure. * Tbo properties of this 
gas ate, that it is colourless and insipid ; it is but shgbtlv 
(Ji^tKdvod by water; it is fatal to animals, and extinguishes 
u taper if immersed in it; hut n lion it meets with oxygen 
it burns, and is converted, by combining \vitli tt, into 
caifboUic acid. It has no action upon blue vegidtible colours ; 
and unlike oarhonic ucid also, it docs wot ocensiou any pre- 
eipitttfton in lime water. 

Carbonic oxide is composed of 

1 equivalent of ox> gen - 
1 . „ «'arbon 

oquivalciit ■: 14 

It is hypothetically considered as constituted of 100 
volumes of the vapour of carbon, ‘iiid 50 volumes of oxygi'U 
gas, condensed into 100 ^olumcs. One hundred cubic 
inches weigh ;t0'l grains: its density is tbereJbrc to that 
of atuios})bcnc air as ’071 to 1. \VlK’n (*b'ctuc sparks 
arc passed through carbonic acid gas, conlUied over im r- 
cury, a portion <4’ it is converted into carbonic oxide and 
oxygen gases. 

OARBliRHT, a tenn designating a compound of carbon 
with certain other bodies, ns u/oto, and some oft be metals, SiC, 
CARTUIRET OF AZOTK. [C yanogen.] 
CARBUHKT OK IRON. fSTKCL.J 
CAUJJURFTS OF HYDROCiK'N. [HvnjiocfEN.l 
CARCASS, a shell, or hollotv ball of iron, perforated, iii 
three place.s at Cfjuiil distances from each other, within one 
hemisphere of the shell, and tided with a composition which 
burn^i wdlh violence during eight or ton iiiimiti-s. AViicn 
dischargval from a mortar or lio\vi('/cr llie llames issuing 
from the porforations or fuze-holes set fire to any building 
on Which the carcass may happiui to fall. 

For the dimcn.'^ions of this kind of sludl, and the nature 
of the c*>m position, see Spearman’s y/;v//VA Gu}i)i{*r 

CARCASSONNE, or ChdRCASSONE, a ciyv in the 
South of France, eajiital of the department of 71 iidc, on the 
river winch gi\o'i >'a!rxC to the depavlmout, in > bi* N, lat. 
und dd' K. long,, d87 miles in a direct lino one S. from 
Paris, or 403 miic.s by the road through Orleans, Limoges, 
and Toulon -e, 

C'aroas^ t; le is a very aiiticiu place, having boon built 
before i' ^ omo f>f Cmsar, who .speaks of it as one of the 
;i townsliips of (milia liltcrior (taking that pro- 
vin(‘« m tbc hiniied extent which it luul bol’ovo lio entered 
U)? )0 his command). AVhnttbe town itself was at that time 
wv have no infornialiou ; the township is mentioned us hav- 
ing, in coujiuiction with Toiosa and Narbo (Touloiiso and 
Nurbonnci, furnit.hed .scs’eral brave soldiers for Uie army of 
P. eVassu*;, Cresar’s lieutenant in hm w ar with tho Aqui- 
tam (('lus, dr Pc/. Gaf.^ lib. id., o. 20). Pliny and. Ptolemy 
notice \t as one of the towuis of the YoR© TeotoaagtJs ; in 
the itinerary from Burdlga],i (Kordoaux) to llieriisalem 
(Jerusnloni) it is mentioned as CaJftf Uu?n, a })o.st, a 

designation which perhap.-* indicates decav from its former 
prosperity. Upon the downfal of the Roman empire, U 
passed succossivelv into the han<ls of the Visigoths, the 
8ara(»ens, and the lYanks. X3n'hjr the last it was fur some 
time governed by cO’mis of its own, who contrived to render 
tlv'u* power hereditary. Its last count c^tdod his states to the 
then King of France, Louis IX„ or Saint Jx>n is, about the 
, mifidh; of the thirteenth century. Before this cexsion* the 
^'town had suffered severely in the wars against the Albigodiii, 
Ahjftgonsos, for tvhom it was held. 

, ai present consists of two patU* geparate^d 

tno river Aude^ over wldch b a good briduie, Tho upper 


iUiwrt or 4J<V^k>^1^4ho tigbtwbank tiver, ^nd w the 
eneircM- ^ » iU nar- 

rW titnd kWoeU qwilil illrljiph; 

gioOn^if,iiinpe»amrtc^ It t^dn rhinft (the 0Vec- 

lion or veSiich t$ as0rib«dfO^’ kome td fcliu^siijotUiiO^ oud tho 
cathedral dedicated to 
abtmt the eud of the eleventh %ciTitiEry^ 
handsome; tlie stained glass windows are:a;dmived.ifur' ihe 
lieatity of the. colours. The of .StU^h do , JM^ontfort, 

the general of the crusade against the AlUj^ois, whieUittts 
in this church, has been broken* u.y *!) ^ ^ 

The lower town, on the left bank of ll-kO AAtdc.ds ,T0gU- 
Ifirly laid out with straight streets, epOiising at right angks, 
and watered by streams of water from tbo riVQV, 
nro woll-built, and them are a groat number gf 
of which aro liaiidsomc. The Onmih Plac^ iai’ijft‘’<>blong 
square, surrounded by rogularly^ built houses, aSft| |wtving in 
the middle a fountain, tlie design of which is stifficieBtly 
magnificent, but the execution poor ; und tho neglected and 
filthy stam of which, when visited by M. Milliu, formed a 
contrast w ith the general neatness and cleauliuess of tho 
city. Tho //u//cA\ or covered market- phmes, arw largo and 
lury. The Hold dr Vilir is a bunding of good arcbitcc- 
turo, tho theatre is handsome, the ofiioe of tho prefect ha.s 
raagnincent gardens, and there arc fine jjarracka and sfomo 
other public buddings. The conventual buildings (we know 
not to wlxriL uses tlicy have been ap)>lied -since the SU])- 
pressioii of mouahtoiies) and the churches are also iuiud- 
somo. 

, By the eensu.s of 1S32, Carcassonue had 14,872 inhabit- 
ants ; the whole commune coutained 17,394. llio cliief 
mauiifacturo of the ])luco islluitof fine woollen cloths, wliich 
is earned on with great dihgeuco. I'his miumfucturo ex- 
isted here as early us tJie time ol' Louis XL It was haiich 
iucreasod by the )>atiouuge of Colbert, who ciitablishod a 
manufactory in one of the suhiirhs of the town. The budd- 
ing stdl remains, but the estabiishmont hius been dcicuu’- 
tmued, and the manufaciuic is now m the hands^ii^f pm^ato 
capduli.sis. The wool is chielly brouglit from Spairr or from 
Narbonuo, or Beziers; it i.s carded, spun, and «.W<>rcn in 
(be town, and (ho cloths are sunt to tliii LeVnnt, Tho 
trade of Carcassonne is much promoted hy a navigable 
branch from the great canal of Languedoc, or du Midi, 
\Vinc, brandy, and fruit are among tin* other chief article.s 
of Ir.ule. Sonic marble ijuarrics uie wrought i^^'lioigh- 
, hourhood of the town: tlie marblo is ofvariou.s ; that 

I veined with red is ])arlicularly bouutiluL 'Th^^iquay is 
adorned with handsome promenades, and prosowtS'^ constant 
scene of uctiMty. There are at Cdrcassoniio two lijteiuries, a 
high scboi.i, and a museum. 

I The episeupa} see of this town cannot' bo traced higher 
1 than the si;i,th century with any certainty; tho assertions 
I that theie wore hkiiops here about tho end of the third or 
the bcgiiHiing of Iho fourili century is very disputable. The 
dmec.-ic ( oniprehcuds now tlio department of Ando, and the 
bishop is a Rulfragan of tho Aichbishop of Toulm^^and 
Naihoune, The arrondissement of Corcassohne^^Swpro- 
hejids ii popuhilioii of 90,G5S person». ' 

The district of svhudi Carcussonno was formerly the copi- 
tal took from the lowm the designation Carcasses* Nol- 
withsianding the beat of the climate, and the eonsequent 
desirableness of shade, ihero are few trees e.\cept .iiloBg the 
banks of the canal of Languedoc; tho inha^upts allege 
the value of the land as u rea.son for their unwil!^gtieti8 to 
plant trees, or even allow them to remain* Fubre 
tine, member of iho convention, guillotiiiod at Paris in ITfiJ, 
was u native of this b.'Wn. 

In the neighbourhood of tbc town is the rohe of a eoluma 
of greyish stone, bearing an inscription to M; Numerius 
Nurnerianuft Cmsar ; but as the wliolo of the inscriptiop haa 
not boon certainly mlerproled, it is not know^n by whom or 
on what occasion it was crocted. There is alsbafemarkabio 
aqueduct-bridge of three arches, by which the Ottsal de 
Languedoc us corried over the livcr FrehqLu?h\iyhich runs to 
Castclnaudavy. M. Malte Brtm seems to’ have. uohfcnhdcd 
these two structures, making of them a triufiiphid arqh on 
the hanks of the Frosquel to the houourf^of tlm Ehiperor 
■Nurnerian.^ i.. >.1 - 4 

CARCHAUUAS, a geuflfa of fieshea of the sbkrk tlibo, 

CARCINUW [CiiAJj.] . 

CARDAMOM S , the afomatie capsuka > of different 

Bpeelw djS^AwoiwvM, ‘ The wis kiiowh ixi thorn of 

‘ 1 ^' 
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Suroptf” the lairge,^ the iiMddie-siascd^vaiai 

^ oi' <»r'J^al^ek pl^ ^ - ') '■# ',^ 

SuppieSim he theeeedeofvtfmo- 
MadegAsoir^lftTit, withatemstrkjiUy 

hot p^eAient 

' ^ Jlwdle-s!i«^ etjd oimeU tehtmoies are hcHeved by Fee 
td WWth |5SW hy Antomurfi car(ia77iomum, a imtive of 
Somafra, and. ^thor islands to tlic eastward of the Bay of 

MaUhar cimamasps* wbieh are the besst sort, arvltlioae 
ii;t tho'mostio^tentifit^'tisie^-aro ]>roduced by Aitiomum irepens, 
%i%ci JCktiaria of MatOii, and the Alpwia cardamotnum of 
S^lituegb. This iS' a native of Uio mountainous part of the 
ee«Ot?M^SfalabaT, oApecuiUy among ibo 'western mountains 
of W^WiUJ^,#here H is cuiied by the natives iho A i/utfi 
shnjlvi^,iw its eultit'ation, see Koxburj^h's Flora Jndica, 
Vol ii+lii? 7iJ ; and tho T 7*an^%aotions of the Linnmtn Society, 
It Is believed to bo the amoinum of Theojdu'astus. and 
constitutes at tho present duy the most esteemed of tho 
condiments emplo}^d by the*Turl«», Persians, and other 
eastern nations, entering into uU their sauces, pillaus, 
curries, Stc. 

Grains of pnradise, called also Mellagetta or Malafriieta 
popiier, arc tho fruit of A^nomum ^ranxitn puradisi, a native 
of Geylon and Madagascar. Its (qualities are" similar to 
those of ordinary cardamoms, but inferior. It is probable 
that tho seeds uf some other species of amomnm woukl also 
servo siihslitutcs for enr<lamonis, but they have iu>l bc(*ii 
much inquired into. Amo-nmm aroviaheam is mentioned 
l^3^^ilo^>dmrgb us being so employed by tho natives of the 
iia^tcni frontier of Bengal ; Amomum viuximuni also yields 
a coarso dosoriptiou of the drug. 

CARDAN, JKROM E. To give any great detail of iTie 
life and writings uf this singular union of genius and folly 
WcUld require consitlenvblc spaf c. Wo must iberoforecon- 
flno ourselves for tho mast ])arl to those eircuraKtancas m 
r<**^gard to which his name is i>rii\cipaUy ruonlionod m modern 
writings, ^ 

On tbi^Iife of Ciirdau Ihc uuthonlles ruosl iu use lire— 
1, Ills own troiitise ? 1 /^^' i’/‘o;?/7d. Works, \ok n-— '2. 
C. Naudums ‘Judicium de Ganhiuo,’ KUJ. The most 
accessible accounts of thcso are in ‘Baylo's Diciionarv,’ 
arlude ‘CatcDu;’ and in Tvissuir, ‘Kluges des llomme.'» 
Savan»>' T,ol. iv\ p. tJ7. 

of Cardan were collootcd lUidcr tho tide of 
('Janlani Opera ommii, curd (.’aroli Spomi,’ 
ljvons/'T^5®;C in km volumes, folio. Tho following list of 
WtWkA^Iong as it may appear, is perhaps iho shortest mode 
of tuOTiiiig on many points which rcnuire only tho bnofest 
notibC In all, the date h^^ins tlic title. 

1539. Card. Cossihonoi Practica Anthmctica, &c. Milan. 
— J541. Aphoriami astmuonnoi. LTm. —1 542. Do Couh)- 
latiuno. 1544. De Jiidicii'i GeiutuiMrum exomplis 

illu^lTatum. Nui^einburir. — ^1515. Ars Magna, See. ]Nu- 
1 545. Do Male iccont. Medic, incdcudi usu. 
yiSlilfe;^1545. Do Aniini Tmmortalitato. Venice. — 1347. 
I)e Supplemonto Almanach. Nnromburg. — 1547. Do Go- 
uitiiris, ilevolutionibus. &,c. Nuremburg. — 1550. Do Rorum 
SSubtilitflte. Nuremburg, (again in 1557,)— 1553. An Balm 
Articulai'i Morbo rompotat. Vetneo.— 1454. In quadri- 
part. Cb Ptoleimni. Kjusdoni Gemiurarum xii. Basle. 
-*^4557. Kcrum Vanotalo, Ub. xvu., folio. Basle. — 
1559,^ In Hippocratem do A ere, 8<:e. Oratio do Medic. 
Xn^eitiiu Basic.— »] 559. Opusc. Artem Med. exerconl. 
Utiliasimtt. BaBle.^l5r>l , De Utilitate ex Rebus Adversis 
capiendfi. Basle.— 15G2. II. Card- Somniorum Svtie- 
sidrum, hbri iv. Basle.^- 1563. Do Providenlia ex Aiini 
Constjtutibiio. Bologna.— 156 4. Comm- in vii. PnHicuUs 
Aphorism* Hipimcmtis. Basle.— 1564. Ars Curandi parva. 

Do Simp}. Medicament. Nox5. Bam. — 
1565 . IkvMothodo Modcndu Ihim, — 1566. AntbGci'gias. 

15i7t>. H. Card, &c. do Propnrtionibun Numcrorum, 
k .Preterea Artis Magmu sivo dc rcgulw 
Alg^brB^^: Itb^r nnus, &e.. . .Item, do Alixa Roguhl liber. 
BawJjO.— Fxamon 22 Aegrotorum Hippocvutis. Homo. 

;,W<> oho^on thb list as containing alt we can oor- 
taiuly aiicertAin to have been published during hia lifetiwo* 
fbmtd the dates mostly in old eatal?ogu«8, and il 
in very possible that seviu-al may bo- sprints. Th#,lift 
of Im worV» i« of considerable leiigthT but mauy,<wc]|« 
not piibiislied: until nftor his death; and sqm* t|V 
tho colk^Uan in.tqn volumo.^ almady 


s* . JJq[ 0 ^ himsolC that ho jhad, printed dSd 

and that 69 cUod ' 

himi. ‘ 5 , ^ 

ipithe oiitumnol' 1^91 ; 
bis faihor was at phyiiicafiUl. and lawyer at MiUu. o 

circumstttnqea mentioitbii -fey himself, naiijoly, ihat j^ipio* 
ther and father did not' live together, and also that the 
former ondoftvoujred. to procure a' it prosumed 
that he was iUegilimate- At twenty yc^^i*s of studied 
in the university of Pavia ; at twonty4wo he Euchd 

in tho same place. He 'went to Padua iu 1,534, -wud 'vi iis 
Uierc received doctor m medicine in 1525* was ^uccc)5 
bively professor of mathematics or of aj^'Mdan, 

Pavia, and Bologna, and was imprisoned iq thd 14 -place 
(but for what ollbnce is not staled) in 1570. Having ob* - 
taiiicd bis liberty, ho left Boktgna in Scpterah<H*, 1571, ?8tnd 
weht to Rome, whore be wa* ad milled into the college of 
physicians, and receiv'od a pensvion IVom pope Pius V* He 
died after Oct. 1, 1576, and ]>robably not long after, but 
when is not well knnwm. He was unfortunate in hisUmily, 
which consisted of two sons and a daughter. The cldm- 
poisoned his wife, and died by the hamls of the law ; Cardan 
protested against tho sentence, and rested his soiVh justih- 
cation upon tho conduct of the wife, who, ho unirmit^ had 
iiuido his son believe she vva^s a wouiiui of gop^l fame and 
fortune, being neilhor. It is an evidence of the oxtrouic 
vainly of his character, that, not denung the fud for which 
hi.H son suflered, he lcl> on record his belief that the judges, 
in jiassing the sentence, had no other object than to deprive 
him of life or re.ason. The younger son Uirnod out badly, 
and was disinherited by bvi liitlmr. Jlis d'Liughtcr, ucconk 
mg to liis own account, never caused him any otbur loxa- 
tion than the payment of her marriage portion, Tho Iroa- 
tise ‘ De Utilitate,* &c, was written on the death of his eldest 
son. 

If Cardan had left nothing but writings on astrology; 
rmithemulics, me<licine, or inorids, ho would have passtcd 
among tho rest as an ccceuiric genius, with a full slmre of 
all tlic folly and mysticism winch pervaded the pliilosophy 
of his day. It is to his own account of himseli that vve are 
indebted for the quantity of doscriptiou and spoeulation re- 
lative to his personal character which is found in all biogr t- 
phies. There may be in this production a touch of the in- 
sanity which delights in accusing itself of crimes, or in ex- 
aggerating its foibles . :i8 U is, and taking the clmracler of 
ciardun as he has given il himst ll, we 6l‘o a nuiu — of un- 
equulkMl self-conccit, as when ho siqa his book of Krgic 
(vvntUui in t'i’vcn dji>«, but knrdly to be understood by any 
one else in a year) lias not a letter cither of omission or 
hupcj-nuit) ; and that he is }^or^^ to deliver the world from 
a multitude of errors : of little benovulence, as when he 
avows tliat his greatest deliglit in conversation is to say 
things whicli he knows will be disagreoabW to his hearers: 
of uo veracity, us witness his assertion thi^t he ac«^uirud a 
pcM-foct knowledge of Grecdt* Latin, French, anil Spanish in 
twenty-four hours from an edition of Apuleius ; of violent 
temper, instanced by his striking one in the face wUli a 
dagger whom he discovered t> b(‘ (beating him .at ploy ; 
and of littlo honesty, us evidenced h\ his jusUiication ol his 
refusal to return ii plodgi', namely, that iL was deposited in 
presence of no witness. He was also a superstitious free- 
thinker ; attachwl to his religion, but disposed to treat it in 
hi« own way, to an extent which made a worthy divine who 
claimed, we suppose, to be the adjutanl-goncrnl of heretics, 
call him tho ‘ chief of the hidden Atheists of Iho second 
class.' His refusal to accept nn advantageous settlement 
in Denmark, on condition of apostaii/mg, ought to v.stuhli'-u 
his right to some principle. His four giflte^-T. tho pov cr 
of throwing his soul out of his body (for his w ords can mean 
nothing Jess) — 2. his faculty of seeing 'whatever he pU'ascd 
ipith Ms eyes, ‘ocuhs, non vi mentis’— J. Ins divams, 
which uniformly and on every occasion foretold wh^ii was 
to happen to him ; and- d.' his finger nails, which did ilio 
same thing ; to say nothing of Ins astrology, do- 

mom &c. &c.-*establUh his claim to bt^ tho chief ol tho 
visionaries ^of the fi rat class.* Baylo has drawn tho dis- 
tinction between him and other men of equal talent with 
aome point ; he »ay» that ‘nullum magnum ingvinaun sino 
mixturd dcmentim' ift not a maxim "bich includes Cardan: 
for Uiat with him the folly is impuived by taUmt, nottw 
talent adulterated by folly* 

/ It. wo gld hardly have been worth wdide to have entered 
^to the preced^g detail* if Cardan had beeiu t ebnamon 
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man. An a pbygiciai^; hk repuj^ion thKM% 

Europe, Wt/a« a In 

^vo^to tu.the archlujiiop 

of Sf, Awdrewi, cured : id the m^inoirs of Miplvu 

tho teil Cardan ia mentioned by naipo, with 

tbo SoilSW tiiai he was ;m Italian magician. His medical 
writings have procured 1dm nu lasting repuialtiop^^: those 
who purstiils soom to have tacitly oonsehfed Inat 

Canlah'.,^lPl|i ho lefc lo the mathematicians; and It is to 
hi% di^wies in algebra that lio must bo considered as en- 
tit)i&d to a prominent place in biography, Beioro proceed- 
ing to consider hnu in character, wo shall only state 
that Do Thou, who know him pcrBOiially, and records that 
he always dre^&od in a ditferent manner from the rest of 
the world, says that it was commonly believed his end 
arose i'roul ^tarvatioin voluntarily undeigone, that he might 
notouVlivo the time which he had predicted tor his own 
death.. This .*Jtory has boon frequently copied, as if the 
fact had been positively asserted by the historian, whereas 
ho only speaks of a rumour. 

Tho publiMlied in contains the exten- 

sions which Cardan made in the solution of equations. Al- 
gebra: was tlion an art contained not ni tormulm but in 
rujes, and exh'uded no rarther than llie raetbods of solving 
nutnei'ical equations of the s<‘cond degree. Wo sliall not 
here eiit^jr into I Ik cclob;ated dispute between CardiiU and 
Tartaglia, further I ban to specify the part taken by the 
former. When he was informed of the sedation of vuln'c 
equations, vi liu b Tartagha had discovered, ho iipplicd to the 
latter, March ^5, 1539, and re((ucstcd he would comiuuni- 
cato ln*s method, wluch Tartugha declined, intending to 
reserve the same for the work wliich he published after- 
wards in C)5C CaCtl.ui then swore ‘upon the Holy Gos- 
pels, and the faith of a gcnlleinand (hat bo would not only 
not dhulge the secret, t»ut would engage to write il m 
such a cipher as no one should ho able to wjad, in case of 
hiB death. Tartaglia, upon this aSBuranco, communicated 
his method. Tins detail vests upon the authority of Tar- ' 
tnglia himsulf {Qus^ih et bwet/Uoni, folio but ts 

nrnply conflnned by Canbin’s subseiiueut leltcis, and was 
never denied by hirn. ' NoiwithstcmdjMg his word thus 
plcOged, Cardan published tbc.'O mclhocU in las dh.'gna 
(1546), giving rim eredil of tiieu. uidecd, toTaiiagha, but 
concealing the promise ho bad made. 

Thn (‘omiuunieation made to Cardan aniounlod to the 
solution, without (hnuonstratum, ot 4 a.r 4* ~ h> in the 

Cases where a and // are, oiu or both, uegatiwK Caidan 
hiinsclC su]>phe<l the (leinonstrations, showeil how lo lednce 
ull c({iKitions of the third degree lo tlic preceding form, and 
bow to cAlrac-t tlie cube root of llie binomial .sur<I tpmn 
titles which tlie W'ell known ttohaioii mvolvoR. He may he 
said to have airivod, in delUL'hed and isobvled tbeorcins, at 
as much, relative to (apiatanis of the third degree^ us umld 
aherwards be e«t.d-]irtl)ed, iu the time of Dos Caite.s, (or 
c(;uanoiis of all ‘degrees. He was the first win- coiisalerod 
negative roots, jid comprehended tlic nature of the con- 
nexion iK'Uvci C them and llio posirive roots of other equa- 
tiouh ; and even gave the first idea of a method of a p- 
proXuuar 

The ,U(, . -'raor Cardan, owieg to the want of general sym- 
bols, is Kdlicult Ui rca<l ; and Mont ucla, biiisHed perha])?, m 
hiveni of his cuuntrunan Vieia, has Boinewhat uadetrated 
Ids merits. On ihe olher hand we have (d’oijSali 
d'c. ddi' A! ffchra, I'tirmm 17971, whose objixd it fieems.to bo 
to diMover something Ukc modern and symbolm analysiis 
in tin; obscure and veilwi rules of ibc Ilahun.s of tho six- 
teenth cciuury. If tin's hjarned and cstimublo wntoi* be 
cobsidmed as bolding a b^u^ for 'i’artaglia, Car<lan, and 
BpmlMUi. his Work may V.o highly Ear instupce. 

vrh^n ho xbow?, by eolle. hng tho viuiouh eas^is propounded 
' by C|rdan, that the latter Inul nil the elements, whicin if put 
togcwftr* would have been tho eidob’ated rule of migns* of 
Uescartc«» pnd thonwi itlirms that Cardan was in poasos- 
sion of'ijtat rule iio far as cquHtinns nfibn third degree were 
coni'orncd, he forgets (bat Caiduu neither did nor could put 
those dciiioatu togorher. And when he attributes a ^yiu- 
bohe (nr as it was lochnieally culled, a specious) notation to 
Cardan, because the Utter sometime? im«» a letter to stand 
4br a uumWr in his geueral enunciations, bp does re- 
member that Euclid has a prior cUim, if iu that oimim- 
Kiamui merely, cousiaU tho lending feature of tlw method of 

There is iu the algebra of Cardau eonsiJeratk power of 


of laih subject, im 6f 
by si^utiqhA^ibut hot Utuch 

tite hiDps^f, tCaC MwaA driginullj^. pru- 

veuroA fibte dPwbic e<ju^t(dhit by 

the RiTUpie assertion of EucasJi di Boifgh, itk Jd* on 

algebra, tb^t the ; ^ution wfitjii in^posaihle ^ ^ 
has shown tbit, bad he e\ioA read ^ 

tioU, he Would hav e seen that ihe assenihd''Wa8 
lo apply to mo):^ than algebra it then Jn the 

cBHo of biquadratic equations, he attemp|i^?(li6thih^, hiiti^ 
.sidf, but requested hia .pupil, Lmlovicp 'pi^rrliiri,, lo uml^riake 
the inv^ftstigation ; who accordingly produced the rd^oclion 
now known by his nttme, and which was published by 
Cardan. But if we ti^kc the whole extent 
Ma^ta^ it is sulfujicntly obvious that, Cardah liave 

been an aiiulv st of considerablo power» iflie baAllW after 
Vi eta. ' " 

There is in tlio soi'uud volume of Dr. Hutioirs ^rueif 
an account of tint Ars Maji>nat the most complete of which 
Wo know in English, 

CABDKCVN, a sea-]>ort apd borough town, the capital 
of Cardiganshire, is about 2t)0 miles direct distanttoW.N.'W. 
of London, and 23 J miles by the roads. It is called Aberteify 
l>y the Welsh, from its slaiuhiig upon the Iviuks of the river 
Toify, about tliree miles fioni its mouth. Cardigan, in com 
juncMon with Aberistwitli, Lampeter, and Adpar, retuniM 
one member (o parliament. Adpar, a suiall village once 
disfranchised* has been restored as a contributm-y borough. 
Tin* limits of llic borougii ot“Cartligan, toi meily co extensive 
with the parish of St. Mary* were extendcil by the Reform 
Act : they imw iijelutle tlic vvholo of tlie old borough, to^^ 
thev with Bndgoiicl Hamlet and Abbey Hamlet, in 'tiie 
parish of St. Dofjmiicls in Pemhrokeshuv. By the Buuie act 
the limits of t)io other eontnlmtory boioughs wore etdarged. 
In ii charier granted to (’ard)gan In Henrv VL «evmd jirc- 
\ious grunts ami charter.'- arc lecitod, tin* oldest of whhdi isi 
in llio veign of Richard II Cauhguii first mse into a Uwn 
about the time td‘ tho Noim.m conquest. The foundation 
of its castb' IS a-enbed lo Gilbeii dc Cbiiti, about llGt). The 
first fortilications lasted only a short time, as the continual 
struggles between the Welsh and their Norman imadcrii 
for the possession of this po^t, which ibe mouth of the nyor 
rendered important, and the various siieccss iliat jiticuilcd 
the(‘<mtcsl [CAiiDin .\Nsiiiuc') caused lie* rii'qucut, damage 
or (le^lruction of the castle, winch was liraexeV rC*- 

.stored i>\ the victois soon aih r lliov ]jud ohliniUHl fib^UbSion 
of II. The (wo tmvfis and tin' wall now st'nidlnjg''A’^ pro- 
hahly the reinani-, ot ilic foj lilications ciccUw] liy^ilbcit 
Maisball* about the }car Jl 10. Ldwaid I. lesidedjpro for 
;i month while .settling tin) idlbirs ni South Wales. 

I'lio rastl(‘ ?,tunds in a emumandiug poidtfon above (]io 
I liver, whieh is here cn-ssed bv an aullent bridge. Giraldus 
I ( ’ambi-nsis stales the Tcifv tohaie bc«Ti Um last Britieii 
rnei in \Uiiob lieut crs wcri' lo )>e found. ^ITicre wat* a priory 
licm, u h'l h IS slated by Lehmd to have coulainod. clojtlU 
hbick monka, and to have been aci'll to Ohertsey, 

Imt stnuig camp, called H?n Casted, is situated rtb'ithe 
banks of the TeiG.a hltle below the town. Tiio Iqcal 
guveininciU i.s admun^ilerod by four aldermen, one of whom 
is mayor, (\vo bmtill's, and twedve ('ommmi councilinen,^^ All 
the streets are narotw excepting one, the principal l-bjurough- 
fiirc of the tov\n, at the end f)f which stands, ^hp coiWity 
gaol, whicli wa.s erected hy Mr, Nash in 179 j. A hand- 
some county hall w^as hudt hero m 17G4. The chprch, 
whoso tower lit the west end is of mere modern dafo than 
the cbancel, i.4 dedicated to Si, Mary. The supply of Wat«)r 
in this town was extremely dfdicieiit, until u reservoir 
budl hy subscription in tho upper part of the town, iVoi<l 
which the requisiu* pipes have ikccn laid. Coal is Impc^tod 
coastwise* and peat is Used by the lower cbxs^*o^i of JnJ&a- 
hitiints, ' , 

^ (hirdigaii contains tho chief eusiom-bou«ct for tho port of 
Cardigan, V Inch oxtr nds four to live miles, l>$yxH4 il?ljish- 
guard on iho S., and about twimlv-four miles 
as to iuciudo Abifrayrua. Tho Jiaidiour is greatiy^ 
by a bar, and is dangerous in winter* 400 

tons can como up to tho bntign in sjg'iwg * .hW, th# 
general Irtwle is confined to vmels firom, id to fOO 
The regi*;try in ihh port ia gonsifforabfo* At: 

present (lS3fi) tSpi lire 2S(> s^hips of ftxifli 

2ii^ to 270 tomu their average Jx»ing aWmt 60 j 
tire in th? Irieh, find Thi 

impetlii^vare ehiefiiy cOal, eultHi limoBtonc ana deals j tha 
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imR<wto<?<» 5» t^ari'Sed W Tb<^ po^iflrwW itkIS^x 
Vaii'tl4? 'males; 

emMi&w in Wudo ^andi^S^ ^ A0 latailie^enmlofjfed ill 
TJip. of iiibabited 1?ou»€^ ,w^« 560; tne t^wn 

vafoe 

i^ith 2U, 105. Grt., m wnp, yy V 

Abter Marl*is» j ii' |i<% containfi about thirty ohiMren. fb' ^ 
ii4 a iiatiobitVl^U^, ^vith about oi;^^hty «t‘holars ; a; Kirk 
cbht'ity $ciiooi;>’ioJ)'|o^i:ed bj vobiutayy eontnbulion«^ oon- 
hear fifty, and ^ftmiercial schools about sixty pupHs. 

’* " * fcnni. am aided 


tc'rttilxe'^'Aounted to 226/. 125. The poor's expenses of 
the yei^r'%udinK K-.-stcr, 1S35, wi^re 904/. 8.v, 

CAUDJaANSHlRK, a maritime county of South 
Wales, hemudod on the N.hv the counties of Movionoth 
and Montgomery, on the E. by Radnorshire and Brock- 
nackfihiroj 'sylii(di are for the most part separated from it by 
the rivers Claerwon andTowy. on the S. by Pembrokeshire 
and Cavmarlhen<iiurc, from which in tlivoodburfhs , of its 
length it is divided by the ri\cr Tcify, ami in part by a 
stream called the Dorhio. The Irish sea forms its boundary 
on die W. Its greatest length Irom N.E. to S.W. is about 
torty-six, and grcatc'st biinidih fmin E. tu \V. near thirty- 
five mites. The. length ol s<ia-coost is about forty-tvro miles. 
The nrea IS 67.'? square Tillies. In IS.U its population was 
r>'“h^7H0, beitig an increase of 2t,s24, or about ono in three 
dfi'i''^ng the thirty pwnioiis years. 

^he S.W. disiiiet of ( 'anligansbiro is level, as viko is the 
neighbourhood of AheraYrnn, and several other tracts neat 
th(! coast; in goneial, llowe^o^^ ilio surface is niouutuinous* 
eispeeially in the northeni and eastern pans. T)io highest 
lands aro rugged, lileah, cind barren ; Covered with ling, 
rvnitiej>, and hoatlier, where the peat is not b'O wet, or the 
ground too stony to sutler tliem to grow : thi'se that ure 
Momevvhat lower atVord )iast\U'c lor the little hardy sheep of 
the country, the projierty of the sinnll farmers, whose 
dwellings are, for the sake of slieUor, placed in tlio narrow 
valleys bonealh. The proportion of nnincloscd to mclosod 
lands IS very large. An anecdote related by .Mr Malkin 
in bis aOKonut of ('ardigauslnre is an apt illustration of the 
oonditi^ its surface. • An nuclioin'or wdio was ondea- 
YbmdtiKW^l a conhidcralde estate, after having explained 
the valuBv^f., of the property , thus addrossed the com- 
paby;^i‘Aud, gentlemen, there arc 1 0.000 acres not men- 
tioned W'tho particulars of the estalo, u hich w'ill bo thrown 
into the bargalh% the purchaser.” It has been calculated 
that the area of the iiicdosed lanih', does not exceed that of the 
imtnebsed by rnorc than 25,000 acres. 

A phrt of Plinlinimon is sitimteil in the N.E, part of the 
coitnty ; this rn nmtaiu aud Tregaron Dov’ii, Talsarn, and 
Cup^lj^mon are the most (devuted summits m Cardigaii- 
ahic^’^hoir hoigliis nre— Plmlimmon, 2463 feet: Talsarn, 
114'^ ;^Tre>^aron Down, 1747 ; Cupel (.'ynon, 1040. The 
soa-ooast, in its N, and S. exircTnities, is fiat and sandy; 
tCrtVfllt'ds tho centre of its hivo tho hilts tonninate abruptly, 
fttid the btJacb, from which, on account of its shelving ra- 
pidly, the sea retreats but little ai low tide, is cUietly formed 
of shingle. -^Thp principal nvers mo the Tejfy, which vises 
in Llj^U'Teify, a small lake on tin; eastern border, and 
abounds with salmon, of whicli a large quantity is carried to 
distuht markets ; the Towy, the CUierwen, the Vstwilh, and 
tho Rbydol, which rises in Plinliminon. The two latter fall 
irtW tho at Aberystwith. Tho Arlb, the Ayron,, the 
Wirrii>^ and the Lery are also considerable streams. The 
roads (t^chich carry the whede trafllc of the county, !bb thore 
is neither eahal nor rail-road in this district) have of late 
years been much improved. An entirely new lino of com- 
munjpatifin with Radnorshire, which in part of its length 
IS hy toTfiveUers to Llanidloes and Newtown, has been 
of gtinl to Aberystwilb, A mad waa OAlablishod In 
] along this rood id Rhayader* and 

thehoe and Cheltenham, which bus aoeedemted 

th«! Londoii letters in a large part of Cardi'gan- 

hours, The other principal roads lewl 
from to Much vnlletb, from tw same 1o 

that ffom *.4garon, tbrOtij^h 
4rh'd Emlyn to Cardigan, At ^ few 

isto jiieyer«4 ^ 


is^^yhiph^ wo abundantly stored yith fish. The rhiof 
Idyn.jRk^ant, ahd Uyn-rud? 

hemuy, wRUc&’fcJios^evei^ 
\yator-falk of '»')if^^fTKvejji4t 
tho Devi Vs-k^&v'tn^ tbt? Hhydol navi^,,; kn<i 

thft rapids higher tip that ' stream, in the neighboA^T^tf 
Pont Erwydd. Tho olihiMo Of county is in ii'eH' 
rough, the winds ora violent, and the spow frequently re- 
mains on the mountains till late in the spring ; ia stmimer 
however and in autumn there ii^ a light dry whi^^me air, 
which IS extremely pleasant. ' * ' 

The county of t'urdigan chiefiy oonstiats of ' hanl t^bity 
strkta, belonging to ihc transitiJOB series, aTui:j4^Stitu'te of 
organic remains. They lie imfne<liiitely undomhe lowest 
member of the Silurian »y.sicm, recently described bjr Mr, , 
Murchison us occupying the ncighbvmnng counUoA, ' No 
coal IS known to exi-st in this distnrt, nor can it hft oxpeeted 
that any will over be'fouiid in strata bclongiiig to so earh- a 
geological period; neither h any limestone found within 
tnc county. 

The boii of this county is for tlie most part unkvourablo 
lo cultivation ; in the mountiunous districts it h thin and 
cold, and )udda a small produce of oats, barley, end piitatoe^ ; 
rye is also sown in small quantities. Near the sea-c6<Ut, 
especially on the flat loam> tract between AbCrayroti and 
Llanrysted, wheat is cuUivaled succcssfiiily ; large crops of 
liarlcy are raised on lands manured with sica-wood, lifid po** 
ttiioes are grown in abundance. 

The .system of husbandry, as wcdl ns tho rude implemonk 
that arf' used, admit of considerable improvement. 

The prevailing brood of cuttlp is simill uiul imrdy, iri 
colour for the most part black or brindlrx) ; dairy-farming 
is not un<‘Oiiinioii, and butter i.s made in considerable quan- 
titiCsS. The horses arc small but compact, iind though fre- 
qiicritly supplied with oiilj' scanty fanx are capable ofdia^vr 
ing considerable weights in oiie-hor.se carts, which through- 
out the county «ic ni general use, waggons being a*d^lSnt 
ifuvcrseeh. The sheep are neither well -formed nor fincj 
in the tk'cce ; but their endurauce and comatilution adapt 
them admirably to the exposed Ihlis on which they i^asstur^s, 
and from svhich they are seldom driven down, the owoa hi 
the ycauiug season excepted. They do not fatten rtSiadily, 
and arc sc small «s frequently not to weigh mom than 1 0 lbs. 
a quarter: the mutton is excellent both in grain and fiavour. 

A considerable ijuaiiTity of pigs mid poultry is reaieil, and 
eggs in great numhevH arc eolleiUrwl from tlie cottages ttud 
farm-houses, by persons who convoy tluon weekly to distant 
markets. 

Tho farms arc lot on a yearly tenure, at from 1/. to 
3/. an acre near the principal towri'^, about 1/. ],5, <»u mapy . 
piirt.s of the coast, and from 65. to EOv. in tbe more moun- 
tainous purls. With nearly all farms is let a right ‘tetf pas- 
turugo on the hills for a gi\en number of shoop, w hich off.cn 
forms tho principal source of profit. Thmr siixo vanes fboui 
40 to 150 acres; in the best districts some are yet larger. 
The farmers too frequently rent more land than their capi- 
tal enuble.s thorn to cultivate properly, and it is not unusual^ 
for them to exhaust the land and eriipio} iirsufiiciont labour. 
The fences are froquenily mude with altenuiTc layers of 
turf ami stones, built, up as walls, wilboul bushes growing 
U{K)n them. The cottages are generally very bad ; it iis 
usual to whitewash their roofs us wa ll ns thy wuIIa, 

Cardiganshire in divided into five Inuulrtids— Oenewt 
Glynn, liar, Mojddyn, Pemu th, and Troevryratir, Cardigan 
Island, an extra-parochial tract ol'parturago of about forty 
acres extent, situated ut a short distance from the mauiland, 
at the mouth of tho Teify, forms a part of Troodyraur 
hundred. 

Thcjo ifi an accopte<l tradition that there wn« formerly, in 
addition to these five hundreds, a sixth, called Gwuelod, or 
‘ the Low Land,’ which has been oncronehed upon by the 
aea. Portions of Iroes «ro found at -a considerable distance 
from the shore, a Iftct which, combined with the idrchm- 
stnncc that the rocks run in a fecrpentino direction about 
tvr©nty-tWo miles IVom tho Morumethshm^ const, between 
Haviecli and Barmouth, tends lo confirm the ulunc ('pinion. 
Tlmo bundrods are divided into sixty- oighi paridios, which 
contain fit'o mark Vtwns' — Aberystwitlu a scjifx'rt in (»o- 
ricwr Olyrt Irtludwjd * J.ampetcr. in Moiddyn ; Oardigati 
and N^tircautln'-Kmlyn* in Troedi raur: ami Tregaron, 

-Of tbe^ (jtirdigan aiul rsoweastle'-Lmlyn afo'on 
i ithe mA TfOgarun and hampoier within i »hor| 

of its h^nks, Cardigan, J,arupctyr, AbttvyttwUh» 
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and Adpar su e towns. >Joxi in siz^to m^efe 

towrts ar^^jtlw) villa <^c*a oiridatlb^&fcy^^’ 
r»ted, A^^p|^th» tmd ^bera;, „ th , ^ 

oui|fe<;ounty Bvnafl^luc'; ar^ Mfw 

20dipi ^ yeajj^ littd' below 1^60,// Th'a iblijaf 
ar^ Hlivod, belonging to the Duke of Nerwcastle; 
Goggertldati, Kuntbos, and Crosi^wood, the property of Lord 
Lij^buri)- , , 1 

whi(.‘b in former times were both extoAie^vfly 
ar^^, ^hwly woiked, «re now of comparatively small value* 
'Al^'.^Wboat tlio ore is nearly exhausted i at Cwmystwitli 
the feud niimiH are not prodpetivo, and the cop|)OT ores have 
ceased uUAther to be whVkud. Four persons only uxe 
emimorAtedus sincltcrs in the population returns of IHiH. 
There are sevtual slate <]uavricb in the neighbourhood of 
7\ber} stvvith, hut the slate is nut of good qufilll). As there 
js no coal iu the count y. peat, being abundant, is tlm fuel 
chiefly Oonsutned, The manufactures of this district nre 
Jinimportatit, being confined to the weaving of tv ttmall qiian^ 
tity of Ihuinel and conrscf woollen stulTa. Gloves arc oho 
iruido iri the neigiAhourhood of Aherystwith and Tn'guron 
Outs, butter, and Mates aic t!\]Jortcd. The decks of sonic 
of the vessels engaged dtinug the summer in bringing lime 
or litnostone fnan Fonibrokc.shire, orotlierwise in 1 lie coast- 
ing trade, arc taken ufl m autumn, and they are used as 
lishiui^^bonts. The ])rinc|[5al imports arc coal from Livor- 
poi)l, culm fruni South Wtdes, IVmbroke limestone, and 
Meund and di'als. The harbours are e\t'-('tO(dy 

exposed, and the bai^s at Cardigan and Aberystwith are. 
great impodimenis to navigalKJii. I’lie supply of fish is 
variable, for except in fair weather the boats do not \enture 
out to sea. 

Cardigaushiro is wliolly in the province of Canterbury 
and diocfsc of St, h)avkr6. One member is rcturiicil to 
parliament fir the county, another for the eontnbutovy 
boruughs. The assi/^iw aic held at Cardigan, where the 
j\ul|?e naiiiod for the South Welsh circuit comes the third iu 
rotation on his vvay from IVunbroke to t''armarlhou. Tbo 
('ouulv polling plart‘s are (kirdigaii, Lampoter, Aborys! with, 
iUid Trogaroiu The Faster qnartor-se.ssions are held «t 
Lampeter, at iither tunes at Cardigan or Ahi'rystwitlu 

J'ho name Caidigau is derived from ‘ Curcdigion/ which 
Kignifios the Icrrilory of Caredig, the first king of tlmi dis- 
trict, who was siu'cocdcd by a long lino of princes of wdioni 
httlc 1 $ known uutd the reign of Kodri Mawr, or Roderick 
the Grenh wiio in the year fi]3 beeaine by jnheritancu and 
nianiugt.' the King of all Wales, At Ins doulli Hodcrick 
diVid<d bis Alomiiijons into three parts, in each of which ho 
had built a palcU’i*, und bequeathing to each of his sous a 
slmvrc, app<nuted llie thud priiu'c umpire over the quarrels 
of any^other tw'o. Cardigvirislm o boeame the ])ro)»erly uf 
Cadelh who shortly alter hu-i fithci s diuitli sei/cd upon his 
hrolher INIcrfyu’s portion, which caused tlie eddost hroiluo. 
AnaravNd, to lay wa^te the count) (;f Cardigan, Cadcll died 
in 9V0. Afbn 'o?, time (hirdigan becam> a iordshqi 
under the princes ol' ftouih Wales. G\vuelh\v>od V.awr. its 
first, loid, \v succeeded in by his son Ch‘diM»i\ Jn 
'J.V2 Cni’die n,',iiiu' was again bud wtislc by two North Welsh 
piuu'*'"., ehuined il as tlieir possession, fk-divor was 

piobab'; ' : iitary to Owain, sou of 1 lowed DaIa, who Ik*- 
e-imf }'i o j iiur ol' Ciirdiganshiro at his father's death. I'he 
Im-ls tii Caidigan cannot be traced regularly after this 
pe, io,j. In 0b(j JVhu’edytli usurped the territ<jry, hut in Os7 
wns muo'li harassed by Uk? Dane.s, who destroyed 8t. David’s, 
Glanbadiun, I.hinr\blcd, and soM'ra) otluir rchgious places. 
KcUmh, the lawfid heir, lu 0b9 procured an army of English 
and IXnms, and obligfMl the inhahitimtH to own him their 
so\oreiirii. In lO.'i^ Gn ffydd, pntwe of North "Wales, came 
ihto Cardiganshin\ huri>t Idunbadarn Vawr, and afterwards 
'cOUfqiellcd all South Wales to swear allcgitinco h> him. In 
1071 Ourdiganshirowas uLmm pUmderod by the Ihtncs. About 
lOililJ tbo Nornnns laudfMl here, and Roger Montgomery, 
earl of Artindoh did homage to Uiltiam Rufms for tile 
lordshijp^ of Cardigan and Powh ; hut when King William 
returned to Normandy, tnc commanded hy the 

pnneos both or.NL.uh and Sf.tnb W. Ics, entered ( !aniigan- 
shiiT, r.nd destroyed tlu^ Normans, their eastlCs, and forti- 
fcatious. In lOii? Cadwgan, wlm had been deprived 6T his 
pn>:3ei;siuns lU South Wales, rcgaint'd Cardiganshire, with 
p.i\i lif Fowis. Upon a dispute with t'adwgiui Henry 1. 
ga\c porniisaicn to GillK^rt Sti'oagbow, ©arl of ,Str)j^Ul, to 
K’ A/o ,jos U'l'iitorios. Gilbert raifted a strong force, .soon 
redue^id Cardiganshire, and built 4bC castles of Ab0O'®li'^ith 


In IIM Oruffydd* .i}u) json nf I^ys ap 
1 f ttt^HV"nctcsdc«' 'NbmJhns, 

of their <fen]try ; '>W with 

his whole army Cut 1o‘ 

WUlsh, GilboH ' did pdt Vnh;^'l!tovivc 1 Gad- 

wnlador and Owen fewymj'Mi the stms of thoq^tsb of 
North Wales,^#ith ,^000 foot dhd 

by two chieftains from the^. Soutli, ektirptito 

the Ndnuans. I'lit'y bv0itad dte coiihtVy li^'^far aa Cardi- 
gan, and were v4('torious^ fn tin cni^igcmeUt' with Bt0phch» 
the guvernoi' offhc pUeC, whdise amiyfeompbPodbfNottntttjs, 
Flemmgs, apd English, tost more tli^an 3i)t)0 ' About 

the yA'iir 11.17 Owoji (Lvynodd n sccSife^ time 
diganshire, which it seems then Itemnged h> 'djds, Jndther 
Cadvvalfider, He entered it ii thiiA timo, andhurhi A‘bery«fc- 
wiih CaHlo ill 1142, 7'hore Were repeated 
heirween the Welsh attd NormaVis in 1 1 14; and in 1 nSfCad- 
walader built a casUb at Lluiit^ysted. which a^etn^*ai■ds Miij- 
tamed an obstinate biegd. The disiurbances. among the 
Wehh contmm-d witli little intermission until 1 1 7 1, when 
King Henry II. gave (’ardigunshiro with ntlier territories 
to Rniice Khv'^, the last prince o( this districh lu;lJ76 
Rhys gave a great cuturtainment nt Ohnslmas in his oiistlo 
^pf C’ardigan ; &e\eral hundreiU of EnghsJi, Noriuans, ami 
others were there. All the bards of Wales were present, 
♦answering ,.uaeh other m rhynio. (Irulluid Rhys's boii ho- 
carrm lord of tins county in It 9fi ; ho was soon involved In a 
dispute with his hri'ther Maclgwyn, who seiyed bis territory, 
and threw him into pri.som In } J07 this eruel Usutt^cr, 
,fA.*armg an attack fiotn Ideucdyn ap JorwcilTi, pHuce of 
’'North Wales, demolished hiaeasiles of A bcrystwith, Yiitrud- 
meyric, and Dimnth ; lunertlieless IJoAvehn entered Car- 
diganshire, t^nd having i ebu ill Aln^ryst with Castle gav'n it 
to Rhys and Owen, llio sons of ChuftVdd ap Rhys, aftd 
neph('W.> of Mrmlgw>n. JIaelg\v)n swore allegiance to the 
English, and procuring hy these imse means 'rt large army 
j of Kniih.vh mi NorniumAJ> gaso battle, to liis nephews, but 
j wag compiercd and slum. King John having already sub- 
dued the rest of Wales, emnpollcd Uliys and Owed to gi\e 
up their lauds, a ml iK) honiagrj to him he also foVli^'ed and 
I garrisoned Aherystwith Castle, but dal not long retell his 
j pos^>essiom In 1215 IdevAidyn entcieil (hirdigaiishiri^ and 
I took Cardigan ('aslle, and m tiio following ytjar*^t|rtipi»ed 
out and gaAo South Wales to lUfioR'iit eliie lUutt^'^'ho ae- 
knowkslged lii:^ supi’noMty. IJeucdui afterwarda ^eixed 
Aberyslwith Casth* in addition t> that of C.U'digHj^ yvhci'O 
he ‘^ustanicvl sieges from, and in his turn btjsicgcd'fll&llfing- 
h-h. who having ohlaiiu'd posse.-siou wer0 iii Till toiujiusvcd 
hy Maolgwvn the younger. ' ' 

In 121R Liewolyn .summoiK’d all tjie Welsh lords ' and 
h.^irons to Ystradtlnr, Avliere each swore' IJplftt y to ' hini,' ahd 
did lima. ige to his son J)a\id, whom be ri'amed his>uc(i^ser. 
Bui ihvMd was not to enjoy lran([uillity ; Gilbert 
A*oil of Fombroke, besieged, took; ami gurrisoiwi*! tfejt.'itiiagtle 
of Cardigan. In 12 70 Madin*. did homage L 16 wtdvn ftp 

OrutfAdd as lord of Cardigan, agmeoldy to th« ufiarter 
granted by the kmg of England, w Inch conllrmeil tu Lltiw<>lyti 
the title of Rrinco of VValeti, Kitig Edward 1277^ ob- 
tained great tidvanragcR over LI mvolyn, iind dicta t«d bard 
conditions (*f ponce, to eni'or(‘o which ho built and garrisoned 
a castle at Aberystwith. Edwarii umv divided Wttios*dnto 
ennntws, and anncxeil it to England in I2B4 ; and tk^ better 
to settle his aftairs, soon afterwards mado u progt*ossdlu?ou]gh 
Cardiganshire, the Ih.story of wiiieh must from this Uioo ho 
con.sidored in connexion with that of England, 
mention that, in J404, Owcjii Gletidwr Abor^^s'bwhh 
castle, which was recoverod by Rnneo Hooi^ ht( I407v fTbo 
earl of Richmond taflerwards Henry VII.) passed through 
Cardiganshire in hi.s w ay from Milford to Hosworth field iu 
1485, A eurams privilegQ wan grtmtodj to 

Mr, Buslu;!, tlmn prpprm^Fj qf hpiny 
shir© ---/Ac A 

mint y/iwa oMahliMi«d .l>y iU 

afterwards removed to Shrewsbury, Tno thb'n^J' VSined by 
him. of which ^^oIne has within a 

Abery^twijth, was H bn 

th©rc*\’er80, : \ vV' 

(’.ardigiuvshiiW abounds with aniiqtiitieV. . arc, be- 

siflcR jDai^y.DDijkheal vomui|kf, Roman jtati^h at Ltanio, 
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car 


dire(Aion pi^lce- 


nin, P^wwodje, 

Q^llili^ CaifteU- C^#ryw P|4, CasteU; , C>toU 
F^ja«i»» mai^mre 

l4J«»pjtet<isr, Uaa<^^&v3fc and »ata FloMa. 

Ti^c ikblm last iiiicniiptte4r^N||fn|cli ^ SaxQU arch spd 
ftume .widU poML4«^d, u» Mtu^tad a^out five i^ies from TVe- 
^Wtu It was^^^U^jWJititorjr of part of the i;ecords of the 
priucipality* wvi# ttM^' hunal-plfic.<^ of m Wclish pj;ittce» 
and c^fjohraled Wda, ^,;v,Rby» .Crrufiy„^d fouftded the first 
abhoy ii(r Vi 64 ; ^us WudiJig However was destroyed, and a 
new one ^Kj^eted two, pfilos distant from ihd ojrigiual aUo. 
Wo al«0;ji4id that B4ii*''ard I* granted 7b/. to tnc abbey of 
Strata Jlpdjda for damages sustained during the ‘late W'ar 
and.conllagratioiu‘ v" 

III a eoUoge for the education of the WeUh clergy 
wai^ fouudod at Lampeter; ihia institutiout which af a chaap 


l^taructim the' old 

wit^^^o,c|C^|sgp/^V*Si|^|ll ct>rid^^^ pr^^cipaL it 

vice-prineiptii/^^tf of Grc^ HeVtew, 
divinity, gsc. bishop of the diocese^ who is visiW^^sijr- 
dains no’ one ijvho Has n<ot graduiilild at Oxfdrd» Cambridge, 
or Lampeter, . ^ 

Stuti^ics, — Population. Cardiganshire has no manu- 
factui*e of any importance. According to the ceiisu^of lfi3t 
it appears that of 14,598 males twenty old ail^ up- 

wards residing in this county 8665 were engtiged in atjri- 
culture, and 243 in maimfaclur^ft or ih mahii^mahufac- 
taring machinery. Of tho latter number iihdwf240 were 
employed in weaving tlanricl and other light w'ooUen goods, 
the yarn for tho purpose being spun by eoltagcrs reifidltig 
in tho county. 

The following summary of the population for May* 1331, 
shows the ntimbor of inhabitants and their occupations in 
each hundred of the county. 




InOi per Ceoi 


Genewr-Glyn 
liar, (lpWO‘r division) 
lUr {upper division) 
Moyddyn , . 

Penarth , , * 
IVoedyraur .> . • 

Cardigan (borough) . 


The population of Cardiganshire at each time of the con- 
sul being taken in this century was ; — 

Mulea. Foraitleg. Tt>tol. Inc, per Cent. 

1801 . .* 42,95$ 

181 L;.;, .. 50,250 17 

27.808 2M8G 57,784 14*97 

1831 ^^ 30,868 33.912 64,780 12*10 

Showing, an increase between the first and last periods of 
21,824 persons, ox little more than" 50i per cent., wdiich is 
beiow^ tho genetaFTatc of increase throughout England. 

County Expenseifi Crinnf, The sums expended for 
tho rejief of the poqr at the three periods of 

18U were £ equal to 4s. l in^abit- 

1821 „ „ 5^* ld-> ^ 

IS^^, M 17.591 „ fir. 5dJ 

Tho oipenics fcff tho some purpose in tho year ending 
25th Marcli, 1834/wu» 18,624/. 18^.; and assuming that 
the population baa increased tor the last three years in the 
same txnilmi ratio os during tho ten preceding years, tho 
above sum avemges fi». 24d. for each inhabitant. All these 
averagea ate. below those for the whole of England and 
Wales, : ^ . 

Tho sum raiabd in this county for poors’ rate, county 
rate, and other local purposes, in the year ending 25th 
Majwht 1833* was 23,242/, lU-i uf which was emended— 

For ih^ relief of the poor • . « 18,821 7 

For suits of law, retnoviil of paupers. See. 745 19 
. For other purposes , . « < 3,637 5 

£23,204 11 

THe descriptions of property assessod for local purposes 
are nui diiSimj^hed returns made up for the year 


the relief of the poor in 1834, as compared wilh the preced- 
ing year, of not 1 per cent. The other expenses were how- 
ever less in 1834, and consequently the whole amount of 
saving is raisetl to about 3i per cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Card igansh ire, ns 
ascertained in 1820, was 2 ; the number of miles of roads 
under the charge of the trustees wa.s 2 50; tho annual in- 
come arL*»ing iVom the tvdls and parish coniposiUon was 
1752/.; the annual oxponditure 1602/. 

The county expenditure for various purposes, excluaiVo 
of tho relief of the poor, wr\< follows in 1833 




£, 

s. 

cl. 

Bddgea and roads leading to thorn 

378 

12 

0 

Gaols 

» • • f a 

0 

8 

0 

Ejipenscs of criminal trials at 





quarlCT-sessious 

102 

7 

0 

»> 

circuits . 

39 

18 

2 

»7 

bridge - master and 





county sur\oyor . 

31 

10 

0 

»T 

sheriff and under 





sherijf 

4 

6 

6 

»9 

coroners , ♦ 

47 

9 

0 

• » 

militia • . • 

O J 

0 

0 

»r 

county eloctioris 

29 

13 

IQ,’ 

»> 

sbiro halls 

10 

13 

4 


The total amount »e%1ad in that year were committed for— 


The sum levied for county rule in 1833 was 1500/. , 

Tho number of persona charged wnth criminal ofiencos 
in CavdigauHhiro* in the three septennial periods ending 
with 1820, 1827, and 1834, wore 72, 68, and 63 respec- 
tively, making an average of JO annually in Uie first, of 8 
iatbo aecoxtd, and of 9 in tho last period. 

Tito nuiitibor of persons tried at quartev'sessions in 1831, 
1$32, and 1833, were 9, 4, and 2, respectively : of these 


mUmtt Mkreu* 1834. The total amoum io>ioa m umi 
waa ibe expenditure was as follows^- 

till poor . . 

in tdirtW*#,' *w<rt-td of pimpere, &o. 687 7 

For olhoT ttMppw , .» • ' 43,138 a 


22,448 10- 

T^tW iw Win » 8*vlng in the expendituyo Itr 


Felonies , 
Hisdemeonoxa 


The tiumber convicted was 4 
, , . acquitted 4 

Diicliarfifbd by pr eoJumation 1 


No. 376. 


[THE.PENNV CYCLOP,<EDIAO 
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Atih0 RS«iz<^ wore 

patrons M ; pwtof thjifiite 

fe^t )) wercHmd fwf Hitnplft 

kro^^rtv, 1 l forlkrrciiij^ <h« ptoort, 

ariij'l for I'iot * Ofthw?^ oUVniflers h were rohvicied; of wtiom 
w^t^ iertte'h^d-^l lo iransiMJi tRtion for 7 t« 1m- 

j!)tist)rtTTit‘tit f<ir Y^rioiis porio^is betwoon 2 years wnd und^r 6 
fWOTtlHs ^ t'cm Hilling:: ] was discliar^jcd cm suroli^* Two 

oul'oof itie l.^ ofl'oulors wore (cmalos convicted of simple 
I of ll lose was between IG uiid 2} years of ape, 
thp fitber nhovo 00 years. The af^es of the males were 2 
a^cd 12 yet%rs I^rniub r* I a^ed 10 years and above 13» ^ 
,a<^ed bctt^beii 21 and 16, 2 Vlweeii ‘21 and S iMdwccn 
do and 10, 1 beiwoon 40 and r>lb and 1 between .^>0 and 00. 
In fbo wh'rde ninnbcr 0 could rt'ud and \vriU\ I could read 
only, and 0 could ncitber ri'ad nov write , tbe decree of iiv 
struetion of the remainini^ 2 was ik>i seertainod. The 
proportion of tbe offenders to the populatinji was I in 431 H. 
The centesimal proportions in which tlie vanous crimes 
wore committed tvcrc as follows : 


tiisted by Dis&onters* i 

■ ' iSefiools _ 

'Sunday Schools V . p. 

Schools c«ti^lishcA sintfe year 
)818 : 

Infant and other daily itfcbools 





in the above 


2fi7 

li,pn 


Obenctis against proficrty coimnitted with 

violence - . - . . * 6*67 

OCTences ajriiinst property corainitied with- 
out Violence , , . . * 86'66 

Hiot 6'(i7 

100 

Canlic:aTishiro has one savin gs-ha nk ; the numbor of 
deposliors and amount of dopusUs in the throe years ending j 
1834 were respectively as follow : 

1832 1H33. mi. 

Number of depositors . 671 083 3‘.:i 

Amount of deposits . £15,rj06 l.’\973 958‘.) 

The various sums placed in the sa\ings-bunk in 1834, 
and iho lunnbcr of depositors, are tlius distinguiahed into 
classes : — 



£. 

1 53 


Not exceed in 

g20 

2183 

If 

60 

123 

3691 

19 

100 

34 

2366 

it 

150 

9 

10']8 

it 

200 

2 

.311 



321 

£ 9589 


jk’flfz^a^ion — The following statements are taken from 
t.li' abstract of the inquiry on ediieution nifide by order of 
ptirhament in the aesyion of 1835 r — 


Infant Schools 

Number of infants at such schools, aged 
from 4 to 7 yours; — 

^ Males , . . • 

Ke males , . 


ScIfOflJs. P<'l)'>Iarrt Tokvf 

3 


4{t 

30 


Dmly Sclr-'U 1)2 

Numbc' i f children at bUch Schools, aged 
o 14 years : — 

Males .... 
Females . . . 

Sex not spceifiod 


from 


1239 
6611 
21 M 


Total number of Schools 


95 


Total of children under daily instruction , 

Sunday Sehools ......175 

Nutnber of emldron and others at sticb 
Schofials, aged from 4 hi no yeans : — 

Males ^ , 3,425 

Fcmiales . , , . 3, .284 

Sex not spaoilled li,940 


4(182 


41.V2 


-18,649 




T)0iK’>'1pttori «f 
WdbowU, 

Uj efldowwrJIt JvV Mi>.sfr.pU.,a j, V, , 

KtfUa. ! > ScUU : j 

^ j Irtrt j IfliD j ! Ibt*. 

r 

mvtii ti( 

Seba 

|i orci p*v. 
•chtflur*, 

bclivlarai 

Scliovlf 

PaiU 

Smiau) -M (Kri.l.; 

Toiftl. , , 

14 

3 

I?r4 4 1 194 

K5 ICrl 

a 

/s 

70 

160 

0 

£2 

390 
. 390 

^ 10 

749 j i;sj j 

li 

aoGi 




2,041 

Sunday Schools * liHS 16,985 

There appear from lb© return to bd cl ^n^arding schools 
in Cardiganshire, which'' are included iul^iio daily schools. 
Most of tho Sunday sdiools are attend^^d by adlidis and ^ged 
persons, us w<dl as children; it i$i said many continue in 
i them to their death. Thirty -two of the Sunda^^^dmols irre 
j returned from places where no other schools <^xt»jiTand thg 
' persons who attend them, 2v897 in number, cApi^^be sup- 
posed to receive instrueiion in any other school ; but with 
(his exception, it is probable that unniy of the scholars iu 
the daily Hcbools likewise attend the Sunday schools. ^ 

thalculatiug the average annual rate of increase id the 
populatmii tif the county as being the hame^|roTn 1831 to 
1831 as in the precrdiug ton yeairh, the appro^iimat© num- 
ber of inhabit. Hits between the ages (d* 2 and 15 at present 
living iu ('arrl I gun'll 111 e is 24, .521. The number of persons 
reeehing education 22,80I; and for the reasons just 
stated (many of these being adults uiid many twice enume- 
rated), we find that thtne must be a considcrahki propiortioii 
of tlie young population not recciung oducabon in tins 
county. There is a lending libraiy of books allached lo one 
. of the se.liools. 

CA'RDINAL, the hiLtbest dig-nily in the Roman church 
and court next to the pope. Tlie cardinals arc tlie electors 
of tiic poj)*), and bis councillors. 

In ihe early times of the chundi this litl© wgs given lo 
tlio incumbent'* of the parishes of tho city of Rorge, and 
also of other great cities. The term i.s dor iced fmm the 
I^atin adjective ‘ oardiiudis,' which means ‘ priiicipfd,' or 
from the substantive ^ eardo,' winch means a * binge,' 
tho cardinals being the binges or supports of the (diurcji, 
and the pillars of the Rmiian clergy. Tlioie ^yere also 
c.irdinal deacons, who had the eburge of iho hospitals for 
the poor, and who ranked above the other deucons. Tlio 
cardinal pnesis of Rome uUended the pope on solemn occa- 
sions, la‘o fV., Ill the council of Rome, 853, stylvd them 
* pre*.byt<Tos std eardini.s,’ Arronvurds tlie cardinal 

\va^ gi\en alM» to the seven bi'ihop.s sul)urb]earii;'''diliiuirragan 
of the p<^pc, wlio li'ulv Ihelr title fiom jilaocs iu fbo neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, iminely, Ostia, Rorto, S^^U^, , Rufina* 
S.ibiiia, i'alesirina, AHiiino, and FrasciMk, ThesG bishops 
were filled h(‘bdomadai'ii, beeaiise tiiey attended the pojw 
for a week eaeb iri his liini. The rardiuMs took part with 
! the *'c^t ot ihe Roinan clergy in the eWcUon of the pope, 
wliown^ often chosen from among Uloiv tuunber. About 
the h ‘Winning of tlie twelfih century, ' the piipcs having 
org ev/ed u regular emirl, bestowa-d tho rank of cai'diiial 
]uieftr or deacon on any indMdual of the clergy Or even 
ihat 1he^ thouubt projicr, wbotber Homan hr foreign, 
j givmg to cai b the title (d some particular cluu’ch of Rome, 
wiihout. ai.) oidigalory service being attaclicd lo it Tlie 
I'biu'ches winch give titles arc, however, even yet» under 
the complcti- jurisdiction of then* rc^^peetivc tilujarn. Thus 
j they tn ado liie carfliinds a separate body oloc led for life; 
«nd* tlio ofiiciating piiests of the Roman ptivishes Were by 
degrees depiivcd of llu' title of eardinalH. Nicholas IL, in 
1 159, issued li decree, luuiiiiig tlie right of clccUon exclu- 
sively to the cardinals thus appointed by tho pope, leaving 
however to the rest of tlie clergy and the people Rome 
the rigid of approving nf the election of tho new pope^ ond 
t«» the emperor tliat of .ronfinning ,if. In coujim^ of .ttm© 
however both these lust prerogatives became disusod, Alex- 
ander 111,, ill 1 179, issued a decree, requiring tlnninatiimous 
\o(e of iw’o-tinrd<5 of the cardinals to make an q1©ctlou v<itul. 
For a long time the bishops in tho great of the 

church continued to take precedence of the ickrainali In 
Franef?, Louis XTJI., in the silling of the pud!!tm<snt of RiiriH 
of the 2iid October, 1614, first adjudged tp tlie! cardinals the 
precedence over the occlesiasticul boom or bfeh6psVi(nd «b- 
hots. This procedenco however hat*' biion often corir^s^d. 
i*ius V., in 1^7, forbade any dergyrthin to t&aumtfr tho 
title of chrdimffii except tlioae appointed Six- 

tils Vm in I6B7, fixed the number of 
nimcly, iho $ik bishops itubiirbioani abovir-i^^titloueil ((he 
litte t^f Sahti- DcihiS joined dTmtoi, fthd th»t 
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of Velfetri to fifty foi\;p|fioij^ dea-' 

cons; Mofet of iho cahiiualK* ^olh pmtSts and 
tho a of tb*j^ <'ity of Rortio.'^ ' of 

the c^^iiol lji!?h0pH j>artiOOl;^ttf,^!dWW 

at *tin tlW' tnlo of ,,^o par- 
ticular ohOi^ W jRprao ijito they w^>rt? in<i46 

cardinal, of tM^ijarrlinais is staled the Sa- 
cred nmphe^^ of seventy is seldom cOirih* 

plete. tiic pope ^lerally leavinp^ sonao vacancies for extra- 
ordinary cafcos^^^ost of the cardinals who reftide at Jlome 
cither enjoy ecf&jaitical boncflceii, or are employed ip the 
adfifiinistriitkn either spiritual or temporal ; others belong 
to wealthy fhmiUes, and provide for their own support; and 
those Who have not tlie same inet^iis receive an iiliLowance 
from tlk government of about 80 6/. per a nn.^ on Which a 
dodncttopyif niado of io per c( nt. Several of the carthnals 
Viclong h> hionastic orders^ of whom, oven after their 

promotion, ftiitinue to restdo in thoir respeetiv© convents. 
The cstuldishmcnt of a cardinal is generally respectable, but 
moderate: a carriage and livery-sc^rvapts are however an 
obligatory part of it. They generally drt-hs in a suit, of black, 
after the garb of clergymen, but with rod stnehings, and a 
bat bohtered with red. On ])Ubho occasions their coslunio 
splendid, consisting of ared tunic and mantle, a ‘rocchett ' 
or Burphee (d'dno lace, and a red l ap, or a red (hree-corncred 
hat, when going out. Mcnihcrsuf religimih orders, if crealofl 
cardinals, oeUtimic to wear the colour pi’ tJieir monastic habit, 
and never nstt .silk. Tlie [)i'esent pojie, heing a C'ainaldolese 
monk, was always, when a cardinal, dressed in white. Tins 
costume began to be adepled in (he tbnteenth century. 
When tho pope pronioh'S u f.reign ])relafo to the rank (»f 
cardinal, be .sends bim a nu'‘-s«;nger bearing the cap: the 
hat can only he n'ceived I'roin iImj pope's own liands ; the only 
exception is ni favour of uieinliers of royal btoisivs to whom 
the iuit h J^ent. Uiban VllL, m 16. >0, gave to th(‘ r<ir' | 
dnnils the tith. of Kuimoncti, w hich w as *ihared with them 
by the graml master ot' the order of Malta, and the eede- 
siaslical electors of the Gonnan (it Roman ornjiiro only. The 
pope often employs cardinals as his ambassadors to foreign 
courts, uticl the indivi<Uud thus emploved is styled L(‘gate 
a Latere, X. cardinal legah' is the governor of a puwince, 
Known by llie mime of vT Legal um, wheieof, idl the late iVNoln- 
tioii, 18;t0, ihere were four. The chief boc rotary ofslale, the ca- 
morlofigo or rnini.s(er of llnam'es, the vicar of Rome, and olluu* 
leading otWci'iil persons, are chosen troin unumg iheeanhnals. 

The Ch^pcil of Cardinals, wiion assembled under the 
preFidenfcy of tlie popi* to discuss lUvittors of ehurc-h or state, 

IS culled * Conaistonuui/ Inhere are public consistorie-s, lielfl 
on amhcj great occlusions, wliirdi conespimd to the levees ol 
other soVoivignsWUd private or secr<M consistoiies, winch 
are tho privy council of tho ]»(ipe. With regard to the torrij» 
of the election of a p<tiie, see Cunclavk. 

In Mbreri'js Dictiouar), art. * Gurdimd/ is a list of all the 
cardinals elected from } Idl J 7li ), their names, counliioH. 
titleiS, am] oiher dignities, tbiv ihilo oi Iheir idecUon, and 
that of tboir deatli, which may lie found useful for historical 
refereneo, 

CARDINAL POINTS. [Compass.] 

CAHDINCL [Wool.] 

CAHDITA. [SUBMYTinACEA,] 

CARDl^TIS, iaUuunnation of the heart. When this 
term ift used in its strict sense, it denotes inllarrumition of 
the muscular fiiibstanco of the heart. True mdammation 
alfeetiUg tho muscular suhstance of the hcarl, and restricted 
to its ftoshy fibres, is a rare disease, Rut httle is known of 
the symptoms of this malady clunng life ; and perhaps the 
only unettUivcH'al evidomo' of its existence atfoided by exa 
mirtatiou of tho organ after death, is tho presence of pus in- 
filtrated among the muscular fibres. [tfE.vuT, Diseasbs op.] 
CarditiB, or intlammution of tho heart, is a disease 
oftener observed in the horse than in any other domostk 
dated animal. Its .symptoms arc very characteristic. The 
pulse w qujjekenod to a considerable <lcgreo ; but it is also 
peculiarly bonifiding and violent- Tho boatings of tho heart 
may he afeep to sbako tho whole of the frame, fuid may be 
at n of several foot, while tho oiUfiUtnanee 

OTilpresftOs uiyi^Ual excitement, and there is an unwonted 

,<ffvery motion. 

' Tub t^naMy ; t» an d gen erall y e ffec t ual . The horse 

shuultl W ble^ UUj;iI<;he action of the heart itlwHteriaUy sub* 
duetl| and W g kbbuld be if the bounding 

puls© A xtmngdcse of physio should be 

given, andl.4l^hMw ttdminkteml iu Jargi) imd firoquont 
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proceed, ^ilte mftatntn^tion will 
: and the of 

infta^ntnatiua^ t}vk ti|^p|OTfenc wdi be, ite of 

Hcroui fiuid hcaK imtWing, andvit 

’ length arrewtinj^ fw puUation. Xi*e approach of this te^ii 
nation of carditis will be indici^kd by the weakened 
inittent pulse roused to a fluttering adum by the least dis- 
turbance, and by the obscure struggling of the heart aa 
heard wlicu tho oar is applied to the ieli: side* 

GAHDOON, a kind of artichoke, the C^nar<$^^ 

GuJm iyi botanists, a Spanish plant, the, thick, llefi;]^y sUJK* 
and ribs of whose leaMis are blanched and ©soil- 

lent vegetable. Timy are usually stowed or r^^ed with 
marrow, and have been teckoued to jiossctis apbrodisio^f 
properties. In Uus country tbt*v nre not much ^tci;ilif©A 
but they form an iuvporiaut objctU in the Paris mtirkeL 
They are cultivated somewhjit in the manner of , celery. 
The seeds are sown in a hot*bcd, and when tlie pluntii that 
they produce have become well established after two or 
three .sutr essi VC puttings, they are finally planted from three 
to four feet apart. When they art luiU-grown, in August, 
cither the stems are earlherl tip, or they are blanched by 
I hri\ing haj“l*aiuls turned round them. They are fit fur the 
kitchen by the middle of November, The finc.st variety is 
that called the ('union de Tours, 

CA RDliKIAS. [ViomALiADM.] ' ^ 

ejAHTAMA or SARI AM A (zoology) : the name bywhicli 
the Palametlea ciisitiUi ()f'CJjm'lm, l)ichol(>phufi rrifiiatus of 
llliger, Mic7'0<iticttyi{{\ of the t^ai ui ol' tho Guara- 

nis of J^uagUti), and tlie Sf-'netna or Ce7 if'itta of the Briuni-’ 
han natives, is known to tho Porfugnese colciiists of jlra^U. 

MarcgiMV(?, Jhsn, }.)'A/ani, (As'llmy, and tlm fVinc© de 
\Vied,b;ne (‘iiterod into a detailed Insbiry of thu> bird, which 
Ini'. alwa\s riuracled the notice of aoologists on account of 
th'‘ eunons lelnhoDs winch its structure indicates to tho 
(h'adutvraf (waders), the gallinaceoUB birdji, and oven tho 
Stiuthionidaft. ' 

Jjicuhtf/ — Tlie groat solilav) mountain- plains, surrnnndod 
liy the forests which extend over i^a largo a proportion of 
Brazil, and where lU sonorous voice often breaks the silcnco 
of the di serl. It- i^ tiUu found m Paraguay, but, is said to' 
occur tbeie more randy. 

jinotl . — In u state of nature lizards, insects, and mollus- 
cous nniirudH. and not ini probably small seeds octasioindly, 
Hafnt<i . — Tlio habits of ihn wild (Jariama art* of the most 
retireti descriplion. A tenant of tiie vast .'<olirude.s that 
form its wide spreading home, it tlics irom the lace of man ; 
and being almost nlwajs on tlie watch, is very ditlieuli of 
approach. Stalking slowly qn the pbim its eye instantly 
notcH tho distant intruder, and, after a moment's hesitation, it 
decides either to slay or tly, according to the circumKtaiiees. 
Tliosu who have had ihc liest oppott unities of ohs-ervjng them 
lit their native wilds st.ate tliat tho huuttT.«i, though sur- 
rounded by these bird-s, cannot, wif-hout considerable labour, 
obtain ihefu. As somi as the bird peri’ei^e.s that it is pur- 
''Uerl, il sels i il will fieot rapidity ; the pursuer follows otr 
liorsebiick, but it !*> not till after a sharp ami ledious coiirsjtf*.' 
With all its turns and windings, lliat the (Janama. weaned 
out, either crouches on the ground, or ahghts on some bush 
or tree. Till this happens the horseman in vum seeks for 
an opportunity to throw his lasso or pull his trigger. 

But wild the bird in in Us natvnal state, it is easily 
meslieated, and will live sociably wiili tlie other tenants, of 
the ]>ou!lry'>ard. In this s»tatt; they will eat little 
iiioal, but ivro Baid to refuse, maize, thouuh tl i.s probabje that 
other kinds of grain may not be disagf^eablo to them. When 
thus tamed the:) will walk alxmt the liiiiulctur village where 
they liuve been brought up, and even return alter taking 
short trips in the fields like tho poultry, The llesh is de- 
scribed as very goixi food ; ibe Brasilians however do not 
hunt it for tbo game-bag. 

Ne^sit* &c. composed of dry slicks and branches, roveni<l 
with rA)W-dung, and placed upon a low or a moderately high 
tree. The eggs are generally two in n amber and white. 

Deu'tipUon , — Neck covered with long, loose, haibed 
feathers, tloaling and silky upon the nape somewhat like 
tlws© of the bittern : woen ihe bird is cx^oted or frightened 
it can raise them. A light crest consihUng of a foW dis- 
united I'eatlierb forms an oraamental lull on the front, and 
advances upon the base oi ihe Igll whicii it overshadows, 
rembu^jHg the bl>Berver of tho rre^vl.s oi' the Rnpirolao (<^ki 
of tho hrk) in its disposition. Space niund the eyes n^ed, 
the makedness/ which is bluisb» reaching to the bill. I’h© 
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U))per A injyed loTig '^k , ^>’7wq 

«i4 Bl<;tnAertt fi^id ibe toea wb^^oe 

jFutidis. ^ of xidtA^sto hngit^f^, 

The tho ijuriuiitb is =#n ba^v-brbwh on 

the .up^r^arte, ihe lowx^r \mts are A^^rlutish* AU the 

neck fi&athcMtB' ai^ firicly rayed with zijf-zags of darker bVoWn 
than that which ibrms t}»e general ground colour of tlie 
]>luim»^^ >,The 1\vo middle teathers or the tail are Wown : 
the otjUeris Ibr the most imrt black, with white extreinitios, 
und^^arblcd with black upon a white ground at their in- 
»ertian, Tiie wing-feathers arc blackish and traveraed by 
white hahjdsjdotted with hlackish. There are delicate zig- 
zoga of brown on the feathers of the front of the 

meK« the ground colour of those feathers being whitish* 
The foatb^rs of the breast ^rnd belly are longitudinally rayed 
with whit0 in the diref:tion of tlie shafts, Tlie naked part 
of the leg. the fbot, and the toes are of an orange-red. The 
hill, which is of a bright coral red in the adult, is blackish 
or marbled with black and reddish in the younger birds. 
Th« iris ts > allow* 

D’Azura give^i thirty inches ns tlie length of the young 
bird described by him; that of the riinco de Wied was 
half an inch more, and the adult male of tho mu.seurn of the 
Paya Bas, from whiVh Teinmmck's figure \vas taken, mea- 
aurcB, accord mg to him, tliirtydivo inches. 

Coveiwl with dewm, and with the iris of a 
very lively yeilow. They are very soon able to run. 



; tDicholopbus cTbtatuwJ 

Terntninck, after observing that the Qanaraa at first view 
seems to offer «omo resemblance to the secretary bird of 
Africa (fyj/pnigerctm/s if^pentmus), remarks that this ro- 
4»ijinhlance vanishes upon a cloaor inspoction, and that, if it 
' be permitted to forra any judgment Ar m tile forms solely, it 
WouM soetn probabto that the skolctou of the ^'arianui, 
'which w as not known when he wrote, ought to have some 
refetion shit) with that of the common bittern {lhiau?iu stel~ 
bf the Agaiui iPsophui crepitann)^ apd the Gralh- 
generally. There is now u skeleton of a female ia 
‘(he mliseuin of the Zoological Soooty of London, presented 
by the earl of Derby, in wlioso possession the bird died, and 
as the form is a very peculiar and imoresUng ono, we sub- 
join Mr. Martinis description of it in ’The Proceedings', of 
the Society t — 

4. * In its genoml aapeotethe skeleton of the Qariama is vcj;y, 
r^atkablo. The comparative abortness of the neck, the 
of tile cheat and etoutneas of tbe ribei 
the abbreviated condition of the wings, appear as if 


l^tit 0f hiambitt ^tb the !en|^' W Hhe twiidWly of 
the length 

of itihb thd hhidejc'^rie hetei tfbaied^blgfi end 

not grdub^''^ ^ v 

‘ Th® skull, as in tbeThreneif, is 
on tne t^ette:^ to the 

Stanley crane' beihy it the 

upper mandible to' tbc The'^^|p4fe “l*nf^ 

separated by a bony a eedirkP and postei^or 

perforation, and a slight sitj^Hor llssci#i;kc];n the. Stanley 
crane tho central perforation is larger 
the posterior j the superior fisstnNi Ifoibg decided. 

The supra-orhitul process of tho lacrymal bonelatargd, pro- 
minent*^ and directed as It is in the/'Stanley 

crane. There is also a ki^go posterior, orbital iccm- 

ing part of the rim of the orbit j and before 
turn there piojcets forwards and downwards a pr<9iiMi ofthe 
temporal bone, analogous, I sulpect, to the 'Pro- 

cess, for the long bono BtretOhing to the upper 'mUttdiblo 
from the o.v quadrat unif which in tho present bird w ^re- 
markably slender, cannot be called a true zygt)fm^ Be- 
tween these two processes is the tlcpression for the tetnpintkl 
muscle. The nostrils are large, wide, ovoid, and open. 

‘ In the lower jaw' there is nothing remarkable. - It may 
he observed however that a slit or a long foramen marks 
the union of llic basal to the anterior portion of the bone, 
instead of a simple snturo. The coronoid process is very small. 

* The rcWc/.^/v7' are short and stout, and more rcsomldo 

those of a gallinaceous hud than of a crane; in foot, they 
differ little A*om those of the crested curassow. Their mlm- 
ber is as follows ; — ’ . 

CJcrvicul . , * M 

Dorsal . . . 7 . ^ 

Sacral , • . 12 apparently 

Cttudal . . . 8 -f, 

But that a rib arises on each side from it, the lust' or seventh 
dorsal vertebra is so completely consolidated to tho'Mcrw^n 
that it cannot be distinguished Aom that portion of tlm co- 
lumn ; this is also the rase in the black crestod cUrasBovr, 
with the last dorsal verteln'a^ and in the Stanley orflmo With 
tlie two last. ' 

* The sternum (litfers considcrnhly in figure frotn ttiat of 
the Stanlo) crane. For independently of ihe ab'settoo of a 
channel in the anterior edge of the keel for tlio tB«ctiption 
of the trarhea^ the keel is neither so deep, nor ilB its ante- 
rior apex even in contiicl with the point or tlm 

(there being o firm consolidation in the Stfamey c^ttneb 
wliile Its posterior edge is nairowand prolong(fd aa in gal- 
linaceous birds, whereas in the Stanley crane it is bro«^d and 
squared. The total length of the sferntt^ i$ 4^ dnehes. 
The greatest depth of the keel Ij. Th^ k«ebdoea not nn.se 
ahriipLly from tho body of the stfrrtttnli, htit th» hitter 
merges gradually into it. ’ - ^ 

' The os furcatum is very slender abd 'depressed towards 
the coracoid bones, iu figure is and iKB 'tsnf'x 

does i,ot reach the keel of the sferntm by nearly- half an 
inch. The tjariarna is a bird Of feeble pOWet« <>f ffight, 
very different from tho erano in this respect, and oxhibitiiig 
an according modification of the osseOus parts contiected 
with aerial progression. i - 

* Tho ribs, seven in number on each feido, mW ftliort and 
strong; the first two are false: in the Stanley orBUd I can 
only find one false rib on each side ; while all (he rest are 
long, somewhat slender, and extend n^uiiy (Wo inches b©^ 
yond the posterior margin of the sternum ; wheroaa in the 
Qariania the posterior sternal apex extends beyond tbW ribs, 
which here make a very obtuse angle at their jufhetfon with 
the cartilages, or rather bones of sternal attachth^iJ 

‘ Tho cluMclo.s offer nothing remarkable, 'T ^ 

‘The bones of tho wungs afe shorfj the fdr© Wrm and 
Awmm/v being of equal length— 4} inc^bei'; haitil con- 
sists of the usual bones in liirda, and is abo^t in 

lengih. ' ’ ' i ' ' 

‘ Tho/emwr, as in the riratie, i$ mea- 

suring 44 inches. The fffcfir is sldnder, mettBtrrt,hg'4i inches 
in length* the projecting its 

surface is very bo|d ; as in inter- 

o] plate and an e3tterfia,l pmntod w deep 

hollow botwoen tbomvb^^pjihg thlf ihdbtjm end 
of tho rWa, ha ialeMey and 

3 inches long. The tiirsds is ffi^lpi^hea ftmy, efw amiared 
form to)iy,arda With pos- 
terior groove v^ strongly tnarx^;' and% groove 
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0,AR 

tbq Tt«^. ‘ 

an',ii^:Klram tb« feww 0}Ur!wityWi,t6er,?(eiw^f; ,-riiir 
Mff «hort and but c<^hsi8fej«,^,lie of 

... v"'W' " ji ^ 

cwibits 

but 0jt px0 /{(Wto^ial orjo^; it 

4t|iii^%3ierrvery,;^^ iu tbe 8tru(itii;r4 of 

tn44)^^^,wbie)S^W#wrjroi|ri|diifd^by,4 consolidaltid dsk^ous 
finfV, WiFbbiri®^,,4o^ in its formation from 

wh«t Oratii^res goncraJly, where it is 

itobileOTi.Siwl.^^^ ai^d iiiFfleed scjarcely meritsi Ihe name 

0nr3^iut» will ppt pcnoit ijijj to enter at large Into the 
.anat«l^;-of tlie for which refer the reader to Mr. 

may obs^erve that* aceurding to Mr. 
Martiftw'^ I.p .tl»e whole of the visceral arrungomehi a cIobo 
ifBnityili^y be ob^ieryed to the Crus tribo. In tlie Stanley 
0it^X)i0 , ( Amhrnpfiide^ para^htieus^ Bechst.) the intestines 
aro iimilarly dispos<Hi in folds or loops* and the two ccfica, 
given off 6 inches from the anas^ avo 4 iiu'bos long. In the 
Btanky crane however the muscular coat of the gizzafd is 
thiclter than in the <3ariuma, being in some parts an inch 
across, while m the letter bird it is about i of an inch; 
bonce is them in this point an index of a less vegetable 
regimen. In the Stanley crane, the total length of the in- 
tostmes is 6 foot 3 inches. In the CJariama, it is 3 feet 5l 
inches. 

CAiilBS, or CAIITBBEIES, is tlic name given by the 
firsp European navigators ,U) biro of the aboriginal tribes of 
South America, and wliich has l)een adopted by all Euro- 
pean nations, though they call tlicmsohes Carina, Caliiia, 
nnd Onllinago. 

At the time of the arrival (d the Europeans in Amerh^a 
the Carihs were in possession of the smaller islands of the 
West, Indies which ho between Puerto Klco and the Gulf 
of Ptiria. The Canhs made stout resistance «agaiiist the 
Kttropoan iuirudor^ ; but at last they were compelled to 
yield ajid to abandon the islands after th(i greater part of 
thcrahad fallen in continually repeated couflicls. A small 
number still exist on the Islands of Tiinidad, St. Vincent, 
Diftd IXmiimca. On St. Vincent they wore fornierh more 
numwnus, but on their lebcllion in 170C they were trans- 
planted by the English to the Island of Uoataii, in the Buy 
of Hvsndnras, whourn, in 171 j 7, they wore vcmoxwl by the 
the neighbourhood of Tru\illr> in Giuitefnahi, 
wiiMfft ! they still livoj but a cmisidcrablo number of (hem 
bavO'teely l^Jeii destroyed by the govern rnent, v>u account 
of tlicir turbulent and rebellious clnructcr. 

Though ;tbo Car ibs have been nearly oxtirymted from tlic 
isiaA^ds^ ihoro uxigls a considerahh* number on the con- 
tinent of -wowth America. They are principally found on 
th© banks of tho J^ower Orinoco ami of the (.'aroni, out? of 
-itti.priaojpali tribtilarios ; hut they extend also fai thor S., 
and a few of th©u> are met with in the scttlomcmt of Dcme- 
rara aml iu French Guiana. Those who live within the 
republic of Venezuela arc partly settled in the missions 
Mong tjhe Caroni and Orinoco, but a considerable number 
ttt© still independent under tlicir own caciques, lowborn 
they pay great respect, 

, ^ Tho. Carihs, arc disUngui.shed from the other native tribes 

America by their athletic stature and their great courage 
nnd ffrittneas. of purpose, They speak of other savages 
with c^tttepjpt and disdain* and think themselves a privi- 
kged rane. They arc ulsp evidently gifted with montal 
, ivQW'ajra suporiof to those of the other tribes. The Carihs 
hayja^bceu, wuaed of cannibalism, 

tlumtKddt is of opinion that the Galibos in Cayenne and 
the Tuapocaa ami Cuuaguaras, on the coast of Cumanil, and 
Trinidad and the province of Cumanii. and per- 
haps' ai«i the Guarivas* arc triht3s of the groat Caribbean 
^ Their languago dhters from those of their neigh- 

bours i there is indeed a freqiient analogy hetw^n,the 
.vW«rd%jftntVthe grammatical struoturo in the langoagos of 
still their language must, to some extent, 
h« different, sinco they are unable to under-/ 

'* er, (Huml»ldt; Haefkona, &;e.) 


who|0 



found iii vatio^'|i»^j 


Anieidc^^, with a simple unbrftncher4 erect trunk, from 

a milkyjulco^baviu'g 
AjfoQf at least longj, i«^\umscxia;ftl 
ffOWera, wM* ten fehort 

stamens tne^hiouth of tho corollr*, the lemalea 

polype ti^lbus, \yith' a ovary having a atarry :«fOrtVof 

atigmh. ' Thh fruit thus de^cadWd iri the * Botanical Ma- 
gazine i * * The cordila falh awhy, and the geimCiv in coming 
to maituHty becomes pendent; tlw> trc<% loo, advancing in 
height coStg its lower leaves from below the fftiVrera* and Ibo 
fruit constituting a largo oblong jkrnd of berry, or (JUOre {sor 
rectly speaking pepo* rests suspended ppon the 3eaff<^sa part 
of the trunk, much in tho same way as tho Arro- 

carpus or bread-fruit. The surface, when tb#fruit i«!t ripe, 
is a pale and rather din^ orange-yellow, obsoitwelT fui^Ihlred, 
and often rough with tittle elevated points.’ liiMfii: is 
very thick, coloured, but paler ihiiu the outndt^* fbUdHliere 
passes through it lotigiludinally five bundles of vesseK ' In 
the centre is a considerable cavity, wuh five longitudinal 
ridges, ahd these are thickly clothed with numerous seeds.' 
This fruit is called the papaw^ and is accounted of cousidor- 
ablo interest in the tropical part of tho wwld. An excellent 
history of its uses is compiled in the w^ork already quotrid, 
from which we btUTOW the folhiwing : *Th(i papaw tree is of 
rapid growth. St. Pierre probably spoke from bis bwn 
knowledge, when he described Virginia as having planted 
a seed, which in three years lime produced a trunk iWtmfy 
feet high, with its upper pari Inmlod with ripo fruit. Il is 
for the sake of this fruit, mainly, that tho phint is cul(<- 
vatod ; but if tho tlavour were not bettor than that yieldeil 
by ub.at ripened in our stove, I cannot recommend it as at 
ailagrerabie. Browne, in his “ Natural llrstory Of Jamaica^" 
U'lLs us, tliiit “it ho.s a pleasant sweetish taste, and ia mtudi 
liked by many people; that while young it v is commonly 
used for sauce; and when boiled and idixed With lime jince 
jind sugar is not unlike, or much inferior, ' to that made of 
real apples, for Avhich it is commonly substitulod/' In tho 
opinion of Sloane it is not a very plnasant fruit, oven when 
hel])cd w ith pepper and sugar ; and the morn oifunary use, 
ho odds, of this fruit is bofoiro it is ripe, when, as large as 
one’s fist, it is eut into slices* soaked iu Vatcr till tho milky 
juice is out, and then boiled and eaten as tumipH* or baked 
as apples. The juice of the pulp, according to Doscourtilz, 
in tho “ Flurc Mfedicalo des Antilles,” is used as a cosmetic, 
to remove freckles on the skin caused by tho sun ; and the 
negroes in lh« French colonies employ tire leaves to wash 
their hncii insteiwl of soup. As a medicinal plant tho papaw 
tree is particularly deserving of nolico, Hernandez long 
ago spoke of the milky Juicf© of the unripe fruit ak ^i jrower- 
ful vermihige ; wldch has been eonffrmed by M. Charpen- 
tier Cossigiii, as mentioned in the “Asiatic Re^earclies” 
by Hr. Fleming (voL .ii,, p- A single dose, that gen- 

tleman is sufikient id euro the disease, however abmi- 
daut tho worms may be. Another French writer (Poup^’o 
Hesporftm) recommends the use of th© instoaiof the 
juice. But Urn most axiraordirmry property of the papaw 
tree is that which is related, first I believe by in 

his “Natural History of *Iamaica,'’ namely, thiii *5 im- 
pregnated with the milky juice of this ire© to 

niako all sorts of moat wu&Ued in it veiy tender i^S^^uglrt 
or tmi miuulos* bleeping, il is said, wdl make it so that 
it will drop in pieces from the spit before it is \veU roasted, 
or turn soim to rags in the boiling.” Mr. Neill mdhMoned 
this circuiubtance more fully in his interesting “HdrtldjffUu- 
ralTuur through Holland mid the NcthcrlanJa has 

repeatedly been coufirmud to me by gentlemen ofxjh^ Coun- 
try who have bCcu long resident ta tho West Ipdfoa^ and 
who «peak of tho <jmploymont of the yhice fdr such a ])ur- 

K ose HR of quite, general occutronco»t ^a.nd more, that old 
ogs and old poultry which nre fed upon the leases apd 
fruit, however tough tho meat they allbrd might othorwise 
be, are thus rondero<l perfect l> tender, and good if . 
eaten as sooh as killetU but that tho tlcsh very sooii jia«;?cs 
into a state of putridity. juioo causes a urjaralion of 

tho muscular fibres. Nay, tiic very vapour of tho tjce s<U'ves 
the purposb s hence many poojiia s\ispt nd the jAiipta of ■ 
meat, fowls, ir tire «pi>er pait of the tr»^o, in^o^der to 
prtipatc them for the n:hK Such is the oftoct uppn hoga 
that feed hpnn the fruit, that the goo<l hoinsm^ ivoi? the 

ffesh of such it' it is dc-.lnu'd ibr suliin*;, NveU^^knowap-g tbot 
iM« not «iu1fioicni]y firm fbr ih^t pm pose. , r- t 
'^'hetber this power of hukvuing^ the dec^y of 
*itwibtiftub!b to the onimal matlm o* llbi’mo in the 
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juic^ of the Papawor^lioU I will not pretend to 

the pi’Ojscijir^ of fiuflh ^ ihot aoitfeoly titwill 

tho aliu^od 

wore Vou^ht of ftM^i hi thtf;^e it htid 

boon evaporivfed /^iyneas, aud wa» ii# the fitato of an 
oxthiolj Ui the otl>e)Pj the juiro wa$ preserved by l>eing 
miveti with an oq^al bulk of rum. Both were Subjected td 
analysis by Vautjuelin- Hie first waa of a ycUowish-white 
colour^ an« #emi-transpuront. Its taste was sweetish* It 
had hp s^ltielh and was protly solid ; but attracted moisture 
wh^i^n kfept in n damp idaeo. The seeonrl w^as reddish-brown* 
ptid bad smell and taste of iMuled beef. When the first 
^pjecimon muoerated in cold wdter, the greatest part of 
it dissolved I tlie solution frothed with soap. The addition 
of acid ^agulaU'd it, and roiidor«d H white ; and when 
bpiW, it down abuudunce of viPliite flakes* When the 

Juice of ibel^alp^w is f reatod with water, the greatest part dis- 
sibly^H ; but tUfiirp renmms a substance insoluble, whibh bus a 
f^oasy appearance. It soflens in the air, and becoincK viscid, 
bro\tn, and semi-transparent When thrown on burning 
coals it melted, lot drops of grease exude, emilled the noise 
of ipoat roti^tiiig, and pro^lucod a smoke which had the 
odour of fat vrdaiilizod. It left behind it no residue. The 
snb^lanct’ was Dhrino. The reseinbUirice between the juice 
of the Papaw and animal moat is ho close, that one would 
be ternpte^i to suNpect soiuo unposition, were not the o\i- 
dence that it is realJv (lie jutce of a tree quite iin(|ue.slien- 
able. This lllinue had been siipyiosed, previously, to belong 
exclusively to llus aniruai kingdom; but it has since Is'cu 
found in other vcgctuhlos, especially in Fungi.' 

CAHIFSKORT, a decayed borough in the barony of 
Balliinu'or and county of Wicklow in Ireland ; it forrncriv re- 
turned two members to Iho Trish parliumcnt, for wdnch Jobn 
Furl of l^ariesfurt received J ^,000/, cuinpensution at the 
Vuion^ be only object of irilm'cst conuei'ted with Cario^- 
fort is UK* ehartt'r school eslaldished 4th L'liiirles L, by .*)3 
^ 00 ., III., c. U)7, vested hi the commissioners ol (*ducation 
ill liTland, and sulisoqtieiitly regulated along w ith the other 
royaf chart er-t-ebools of Ireland tiy actsol G<s), IV. and Wbll. 
IV. There are now about CiG] acres ofland beUmgingto the 
sehoob wlu< h educates 1 10 scholars, and on whn ii 5(K»^. have 
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been lately expended. The town is a misenible village, and j 
rs now known by its antient name of Moycrcodin. {Heporift \ 
of Cl ? yyi nt i nfii on er. 9 . ) 

CARILLON, [Cmimks.] 

CARINA, m bLdany, tlie tw'o oblique front petals of a 
pnpilionacnnus flower, united by tbeir contiguous eilges into 
ail orgtin Imving a figure someUnng like that of the keel of 
a boat. 


CAUINA'RIA (zoolt>gy>, the name of a genus of 
molluscous animals arranged by Cuiier under his iifth order 
of Oastertipods (Lamarck's ilutctopmla) as the typt; of that 
order, and by Dc Blainulle under the first familj'^ (Nerto- | 
jxvda) of his order Nucliuibraniduata. The shells of this | 
genus \rere formeilv known b. collector'^ under the I'.uue of ! 


‘ Vemis's jSljpper' a id ‘GIih^ Naiildus;* indeed mic of the ' 
sjKrdes is the .drgrr oiinta rtfno/s ol' GmeUri- 

M, Veranv*s dcx’ripuon published in the ‘ Zuolognad 
diKiriud,' vol. P- tu French, is tolerably acenrale, 
wiili t<|K> cv<*f / ,>n of ins having mistaken the back for the 
belly Wf till ' vunal, and iw; r Tsa. The error arose, no 
doubt, fron .iie habit (d' the animal, whicli swims upon il^ 
back, ant'i Jims M, Veranv. without adverting to the sUiia- 


tioh oftlie brain oud the rtdativo jioajtion of the other parts, 
appr.u's hjrUuivc been led to describe the side tliat floated 


uppermost as the back, wh 'reas that purl, which i$ analo- 
gous U> the htdly ia the Gastoropods, occupies that position 
not ordy when Ihelihinial is in motion, but most probably 
when it is at rest. 


•.^The lK)dy is .^ubc)hmlriral, elongaUxl, triuisparent, dotted 
with bl^svated points, prolonged posteriorly, and furnished 
towardilhe upper part of its pos^tenor extremity with a sort 
of fin wmich performs i no part of a rudder A reddish, thin, 
compm*!Sod, subcin uhir iifi, beamifidJy reticulated by de- 
cussating tniisvuiar fibres, furnished wiih a sort of acetabu- 
lum or sucker, fisej* fr'un the bci early opposite to the 
point on the buck occupied by the hboll/ With the aid of 
this fin it ftoais along. M, Verany siijs that notwiliiKtand- 


thus lying , ^ wetw, in 

that prt>teeU 

together tho uVef: Jtuul 

gland low^nttK?tr the sanct^'nosibon occ 
an iiflitLIs iu motion,^,' ' * ' 

The head is* capable of eoilti^Won md, 

is provided with a soht of retrk^iile 
tw6 tentacula'of some length and of a 
placed laterally at the insertion of the heatl;^ 
two eyes situated fit the base of the tentacular , ,Tlie 'niou 
1.S furnished with a circular jOrW, p-riu^d vvith^ukvi;tdWS of 
teeth, of which the two intciml 000^ a^fi' ^Xed and Stnalh 
Or^arrt of tespimtion^ : — ^Thetiio, together with the 

heart aud^ vent, are prnteetbd by a delicate transparent 
shell, someivbat compressed, without a, spire, but^with a 
summit Q liltlc reoutacd backwards, ancLthe vyido# 

entire and oval The vent is under (ho edge of 
winch cnvelupsj I be organs above merUioucd, ati^mes the 
shell. ;■ 

yV/c sr.m\ according to M. Verany, are separated afi in 
tln^ FiroUu { fVcru/n/c/K‘'rt) ; th 0 *sexu;d organ of the male 
being placed rs 111 lie anteriorly on the right side under the 
sub< iicu]ar belly fin , tliat of tlic female is near the vcit^t. 

— 'I'hcse consist of a retractile' Ulho 
fnnnsh^'d willnn with a horny rasp, and a short a*sophugtUi, 
opening into a slightly dilab^d stomacl) which is oominuecl 
into an intestinal tube passing straight towards the shell 
hno V hicli at enters and, uiukmg a (.onvolutiou, turminutosi 
in Ihe vent, 

Normtj.s' There is between tlie eyes u ganglion 

from which many neiav'. are givrn olf, and of thcAo 
me dirci‘ted lorwaids and four hackw aids. Of thK»iX ()i- 
recterl forw.inh two go towards tlu* mouth, and a}>pear to 
jirovide for (ho action of l)ie proboMis, two Ixdoiig to thg 
icnlociila, and two to the eics. Of the foui directed hack- 
V aids two go directly to the nuchnis in tin* shell, and tlio 
other two unite under the fin fii>m whence they ratpif^V 
into five branches, tliree of w inch arc appropriated to tliu 
belh-fin, and iwo go lowanls the (ai). 

CariTi'fioii Mcdt Verany s(uto« 
that 11 is lo he 1 lund all the > oai on tlie coasts (m t)ie ueigh- 
bourlioi'd of Nice), hut that Ji is sufllcimnly abundant in 
the months of May. June, and July, lie further obsevvo.s 
that ii us rare to find it with the s'nell entire, that it feed.s 
on gelatinous li^dies and on \ei y sm.ill fidies, sugh 
r/ttn nan<t (the dwarf Athciine), and Ih.d ho has pfteu 
found iij the st-anadi tlu* lenniins of oth(‘r ca/’f/yrm/t?, which 
satisfies loin that the species is mutuaUy destruchve. 

J>eile C'lnaje, wlio ha.s phu’ed the animal in its proper 
posIti^Jn witli Tilalion to the hi, on, lias given a woful aod 
fh-tailed aceount t.ir jls orgMiii/iitioii in liis ‘“Mctlione BUlhi 
SroMa o N 'tniin.i n *gli Aimmdi seiuia X'ertobro del Regno 
<lj Napoh, vi)I. ii. p ‘JM, ilhistiated in his plates 14 and 15 . 
Drill' Chi p’ makc< tlie spennaljc ('anaU, rise at the pos- 
(twjnr tui'-c < i insert of the \eiUr:d tin and proceed to the 
genital 1, near the ongin of what we have termed the 
rudder fin but he gives no external view of the apparatus 
> conspicuous in M. Vernny's figure. 



f iltuCiou of th I cr bvurif cyo; c.id \ i, WiirActilti hllW; 

tPTitnculiiin : X <i j(OLaivt> oKt. /z. PDuiuUiinjf Ui« w)||Anii vf tibMiil'aJjcnii 
hpwrl, <yr., Ui ’ iio^o xior or'v rnfldor'fiil ; i, tcttiiial 0n} L t)il|a j^iurk^rL i / 
mT\rH Tlip Djuic. Willi rnodiluuOvm. U tuU^^h Vi;riirtvV 


Hig ( tie greatest possible attcntioii he bus not been able to 
discover the u»© of the sucker, or rather suctorial disk, jri 
the veiitral fin ; but there cajn he little doubt that it i» ana- 
logon 1 to the fool in gaslrojiods, and that tlie animal avtjufe 
itself of it*i pow uclh^ion by atickfltg IP tpokx or tfiher 


We had an opportunity (sf comparing tosj«t|i 0 r 0 
of Cannariii from the Mediterranean athd 
»“ t’oc Indian 

\ho .»wBi>»rw)n di4.o«tj)jf(fi«}t,Bny,^ 
cejptiWe difibrijnca l)'et*et>fa the spodmons. C«n»orta 
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J(<«rra»«a,iheQ^iua;^«ffc^ Bnother;inst^^ of^.iiu^' iftQ^b . isohef in taeiidotra and pasittraw, tlio fb^oi 

ttotaftM df a st^iSia ntera ad<igtt4. vtikani - - u|i]U|i^ ^S9-t<AS^ Wraa, and the tatter^ 921, 

a «j^*b«^'‘Saii" %aiije^ .q^ t, -., It fflPnral1f;W^Ji|'J»St taken araontltln ttfl 4,956 

SndOeA it'M a CaWiriaj,f«e the fiftu** wderwd to bdnto?, jitWH. ?><?*» cow*, add 12942^ Sheap,( Tha 

inlSiiiidltteri; D.V is Hfel;i)^copic* no tfggc^'than breod of finer in Upi>«rthaTi in I^owerj^a- 

A gtliiH la taiUtr^fl^UlS^Aiti do sable/ ■ ^ ' riutliia, but in the letter the hrec^d t>t hornod eattR* ii^Sp^y- 

QeHm^Cmmt\% has rior. The wool is of an ordiiai^y deferripiion. S\vfnb atvl 
htherHhaii ^arm latiUifies. goaU ai'C reai'cd in most i^arts. So small a portion of tW 
ThM epeciea, ft inireti C./faffitn, and C. Mediterrmec^ soil is laid out in garden-ground that the wlt^lA tiuaullty Is 
a|« l!iiC0j^ed C^cymbium* not calculated ut more than abotit 3000 adr^ ; and that 

occupied as vitie> ards, which are confined to X^wer Ca- 
rimhia^ does not amount to moro than al>out nCres, or 
eXooed an averago annual ^iroduce of SO, 000 pf v^ry 

inferior wine. The wo<ids and fbrtflit'5 cover iijfifepo 


laiiy rich in copper and iron. The circle of Klagcnfurt 
abounds in lead and zuic. The mines of Fraganl in Upper 
CttHntbia contain ihcxhaustihlo supplies of cop^xir; but, 
The above is copied from the Iconogrnphie of Cuvier’s owing to the hardness of the storm from which it is ne- 
AnimAl Kingdom, and represents the Carinaria With its back cessary to extract it, tirul the iw arcity of fbal in the 
uppermost. It is denominated Cannaria rymbium, but vicinity of the mines, the yearly produce iS not mbrP than 
there can be no doubt that it w Cariritiria jVJcditt'rt ant a. about ^SOO cwt This metal is also raised at Kersehtlorf in 
Wc have little doubt tliat the uinnitil of Argonaula will the circle of Villach, and on Mount Lumbrcclit, in that of 
be fdund to bonr a Strong I’csemhlanro to Carinariu. [Ck- Klagonfmt. Iron ore occurs through the whole length of 
t*HAU>POi»\. I'abkk NAUTibifs] the Alpine chain, from the confines of the Tyrol in tl>a \y^, 

CARINTIIJ A (in Oeniian, Kiirntix'n), a ducdiy of iho to those of Styria in the K. ; but the same natural inipcdi- 
Austrian empire, con^liUJtcs the nortlurn pait of the go- inents winch occur wnh regard to copper cireuinscribu thfe 
of Laibacli, ami is ('(nnprclRMifU-d in two of its \alne of the resources which (''annthia possesses in its 
BubdivisiOns, the circles of Khigeiijurl, funner!) Lower < !a- iron. The principal mines ut work are at Uollarh, Gmiind,' 
rinthia, and Yilbudi, formerly l^pper Chiuntliia. On the K. Froi^iach, 11 uttenberg, where there aro 18 bigh-blapt fht- ^ 
atvd it is buiuidv'd by Sivna, on thcN.W.by Salzburg, nacc'*. Woldcnstein, and St. fTcrtuiud ; iho produce (^C the 

on the W. by the Tyrol, and on the S. by Oio Fiidul whole duchy however is computed not to exceed KhdOftor 
and the circle of Laihaeh. It is situated bolweeu 4fi’^ Ll,00n tons.' In all the Austrian dominions tliere are no 
and 4f^'' N. lilt, and 1‘2' and l:V' E. long., and occupies lead-workssnc.xtensiveandproductiveaAthoscofthehOlSt*- 
an area 013180 square miles. Us nortiiern luul MJUlhern moiintaui’ (Krzherg), close to the Uead-mount:hu (Bley^ 
difttricts, between which ihc' valley of the Ura\e runs liMm berg), at no groat distance fromYilladi in Upper CarIntbiA ; 
Wj to E., are Alimie regtons ; the land enclosed hp- they >icld a yearly supply of between 10,500 and 17,000 
tween tbc.'^e Gnornmus masses docs not oii^joy the light and toms of pure loud ; the mines on the Uaibl produce about 
heat which arc nuli^pcmsahlo to successful euUivatioii, and 500 tons annually* and tlicre are others in the swime ciirtc, 
the prbdm'e of the soil i.s insutruaeiit for the p'»pulation. The but on a smaller ftcalc, on the Kellcrhcrg, ut I,)u!la6n, '&0. • 
valleys between the mountains contain, hovvewer, a deep sod lu Lower Caiinthia (qr Klageufurt). the mines at Kbni^ph, 
of ^fthd &nd clay iiiteiTLiJXcd, and are very productive. Of JSchwazenbach, and Wmdisch-BIc) berg produce 
th^!' twb mountain ehauis whi<‘h encompass tins <Uudiy, tho ;V)o tons per annum. The produ<'c of tiie whole duoby is 
formation is wholly dissimdur ; the northern, ui its whole abnit *'5,000 tons. The largest zinc and cahwuiuo workfi 
longfli/ is composed (il gramicv gneiss, and other pninitivo are situated on the Kuibl in the souibern j)urt of Upper (.■{?- 
rocks, v^iich are not un frequently traversed hy bo<Ks and rinlhia ; these and some minor works in the duchy yitild 
rlfatii of^nUttrlz, sulphate of baiytes, and various species of about 400 tons of ore yearly. Some silver was formerly^ ob- 
oruB. .Tilts chain also contains tlie nmst olevoied suinmita famed at Menselding near *StraMhnrg, and quicksilver at 
in Cirttithhi ; iho * fJlockner/ which is i‘h»sc to the point Wiiidisch-Capel and DiiUjwdi ; on tlie Raild, and jn the 
whero itB border meets the houndarc's of Salzburg and iron strata iit Huttenberg, iintimony is fouml. Immense 
tbc’Tyfok witd has an elevation of »2.0SO feet, is Uu; highe.st bvvls v»fcoui exist lU Cavinthug but Gutlartng and St. Leon- 
of the Curinthiaii ijiountAuis, The eastern di.stncts are hard are the only spotB where tliey have hoim much t.urb<^d 
boimded by the (hvniiolan Alps, whitdi are iniich inferior in to uecount. Large quantities of turf or peat aro'^' dng 
height not only to the north range hut to Unit part of the at Feldkirehdfti and at Lnrctlo on the 'Worthsee. Ca- 
Alps wliiidi hlnn the bulwark of Ckirinthia in (he south, rjnthiu abounds in stoties of various kinds, some of 
The most remarkable featiuc in thc.se (’nrniolan Alps is are vaUuble. It contains quartz, jasper, setnbopal, gar- 
that portion called tho ‘ DobraUch,' or Vdlach Alps, whoso net, boryl, &c., as well ns vanmis kinds of clay, talc, 
elevation averages about 7500 fv-et, along (he side of limestoDo, &<*♦ There are marble quarries at Vclden, X]p- 
wliich runs a fine plateau. The vegetation of tlie highest perviUach and WasserleOnburg in Upper, and at 
points in this cham i» couOned to suml<‘d grass, Iceluud inI.,ower Carinlhia. % 

moBfc, and other plants resembling the vegetation of the most The population of this dudiy is estimatod at about 20(1, tlOO 
northerly parts of Kurope. souls, of whom l24,U0<t in Upper Carinthia (1494 square 

Carinibitl i# richly supplied with streams. The Drave, miles) and 000 hi Lower Canntlua riqiiare milei) 
which^((jyeive8 most of the rivers* enters the duchy ft oin the Tlicy are of (wo distinct extractions, the . German and tho 
Tyrol and,ftb«Sft lor about 140 miles from W. to K., through Wend or Vandal ; the proportion of the former to the hitter 
Oarihtlha. The other large rivera which water it are the is ba 172 to 95, and their dialects are totally dissSml- 
Guih MhU, Li^er, Gurk* Clan, and J/avant. ^ C'arinUiia is lar. The increase in the number of inhabit an (s has not 
full of mountain streams, such as the Loibl, Feistritz, Miss- been very rapid, for, in 181fi, they aTnounted to 25 7.015 ,* in 
ling, and Fella, which (low northwards into thoDrave. The 1820 to 27!,94t) ; and in 1825 to 287,342. 
ducliy abounds in lakes, among which are the Worthsee The operative industry of this duchy i« mostly limited 
tietir Itfegenfurt, the Ossiiuihersec, and Miililstadterae^, to the working up of the raw matcnals which it pro- 
be tbc^.wy<^ iAgue from the Dtave; the Weifsonsee, the duees ; the Manufacture of )i*on and ironware holds 
Faakerd^ Raiblf'^e. iho first plaee^ jiosldes the 18 furnaces at Huttenberg* 

Tto nntural di^idyantages under which Carinthia labour* there are 2 htgh-blaH furnaces in Upper CarihtUitt; Tu 
industry* The arabl^and gcaroe^y the two circles there are likew^ise Cl ffatiing-nnlU, cud ^tepl 
excuttdy the produce is not est,huatod at and ben^lkta works, The Whole quantity of irou^ ^ahd 

mure thafi; uifflRSra of wheat, of rye^ 48,380 iteeliWare made in the doehy U estimated at I30^600wti,, ; 

of Ueortoy; of 0^ But Jaftd U pjrapo*tieik,i. of W»Mi abetit 87*500 ate of etebl, 13^ OtbeFMkfiU&Oturos 


acres ; but until t)f Uttj years they have licen 
leclcd that they have nbt yielded sufllcienl for 
tion of the country* ‘ ' 

The niinefe of Carintlua constitute its chief Wealth. 
main chain of the Alps contains various Tuettds m coniVJ- 
nation with ores, earths, sulphur, See., and is more UJ 
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^ oxK \ 4ne Et Kh^f^txWf^ tnte f 

lji<i|ittj^^]P^tttly^.of "whai Jjia»:^)een cnunijs 
^aucjjy hcii few export. Tbeybn^l bi»ru<El < 

,s Internal comm^xiiektktfift arc mu(jh facilUatod )^y 


eratid# 

, ^ icatUe- 

tis^lijternal conim^Uittona arc* mu(jh VacilUatod ^y good 
voads, among which there h a skilfully couBtinictod one 
ttfergs^ st^Of and rocky Loibl into Carniola. 

- ifelmblfe possesses II towiis, 25 markel-towns, 2763 vil- 
and about 47,000 houses. It has been considoml as 
ipjlft of the Oormiin possessions of the Austrian crown ever 
'$inee It became an appendage of that crown in ihe muldle of 
tli^ ibtivtee^h century. It ftas states of its own» consisting 
sections, namely, the bishops and diguitarioR of the 


oliiflf A, U^|i3^aristocracy» the equestrmn order, and the ropre- 
sehtativ^a^bl towns and places with markets. The exccu- 
live powoTr^' immediately dependent upon the central go- 
yotninon’i id ‘Vienna, is exorcised by the chief board of 
ttdfeinistration {Gubernium, literally government) at Lai- 
and tbq head administrative authorities in the duchy 
t#lf are the provincial boards at Klageufurt and Vdlaeh. 
^t^ordinate to the latter aro 70 district commissioUcrshipR 
^,mdLovver, and 14 in Upper Ciirinthia. The majority of the 
i^abitanta profess the Koman Catholic religion, and the 
of Ourk (at Klagonfurt), and of l^avant (at St. 


are superintendents of all ecclesiastical uftairs. The 
Lutherai^s, whose numbers amount to about 20,U00, chielly 
inhabit Upper Caiinthia, and are within the fieeular juris- 
diction of the couAistorv ut Vienna. 

CAHUNUS, MARCUS ikURELlUS. succeeded to the 
throne conjointly with his brother Numenaiius, afttr the 
death of thoir father Corns, at llio beginning of a. n. 2 .s 4 . 
((irevier, Histoire (Us Empn^eum Jlowaim.) His oontUi^d 
at Rome during tUextbsence of bis fatlier liud been marked 
byli(W8mtiousnes», cruelty, and extravagance. Jlis brother N u- 
>iuj.jprianus, M'huse character was good and mild, having been 
ixfurdered by Apor on his return from Persia, tho .HoUlmrs 
isloatfid pioclctian, u soldier of fortune, who immediately 
pt|tvAper to death. Diocletian tlion marclu'd against Ca- 
rious. Cft'Cmu^ collected the troops that were in Italy, and 
Wetit tv) meet Diocletian. The two araucs met m the 
of Mjasia, near Margum and V imnna um. Ciu inus 
,h^d aiilrjit the advantage, hui many of his own olUccrs. 
#he deleiited him for Ins brutal conduct, rose against him, 
and'"€iillcd him during the action. The two armies then 
cift^iied the tight, and proclaimed Diocletian sole emperor, 

I 
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CA'RIT. GIA'N RINAXDO, was born in 1720, of a 
noble famdy at Capo dTstria, in the Vciieluin territory. 
li%.fetiubLd first at home, and afterwards at Flamhro in 
the BV.i.h whore ho applied especially to tho mathematical 
sciences At the age of twenty-four he w'as appointed by 
the Venetian senate profcKSor of a new chair of afitronorny 
and navigation established at Padua. He invented several 
iinprd^^mentfi in ship.building for the Venetian navy, and 
had tho superintendence of the naval school at Venice. 
After soven years he resigned his chair and returned to 
1 stria, to aUend^ to the managemeiit of his private alfairs. 
During this time he visited tho antiquities of Pohi. which he 
afterwards debidcd at length in >iis w'ork on Italian anti- 
quities. Ho had for a companion in bis researches the 
naturalist Vitaliano Donati. whose work on the natural his- 
tory of the Adnatio was Oflited by Carli after tlie author's 
death : ‘ Saggio tlolla Naturade Marina delV Adri- 

atico,' 4to., Vonezu* 1750. In 1754 Carli published the 
first volume of his great work, * JMle Monete e della Isii* 
tuzione delle d’ Italia •* (On the History of the 

Ckuns and Currency, wad on the Institution of the Mints of 
llal^I^ second voltmtio appeared in 1757, and the third 
I-^'rfedn 1760. Carli owpVoyed nine years in the com- 
feton of this work, diwing which he inspected the cabi- 
medals and the itremvoB Of Milan, Turii^ Ti^ny, 
A Jnew liditio^ with ftddittcms%'the 
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blisiyhSatdr 

doeoqir after th 

and obinaA os for iiiii tl^ s 

and /i|j.iistmting the nutdikoua coins, 
whianVere current in itily ds&nng t 
their weight, Idgandi, 

value compared with the pySee of prtrt , . 

epochs. Jle treats also of tho^ 

the froquefat alterations and deterie»ationaywhkAi*^po4;5"" 
in the weight and intrinsic value of tbd 
dors Uie whole subject both in its aconemical i 
Carli demonstrates, among other thing®, that 
of thn precious naetab in Italy was Considerably tn 

the fiiteenth century, before the discovo^ bf AtncHCfO^iHlh^ Tti 
the eighteenth, and that the real price of prdvijmfta wal 
pvoporlionutely higher; an assertion whidh 
110 ^ cl at iho lime, because the nominal price 
appeared higher tho latter period, owing to tfio 
value of the coin being much lower than It 'hden 
formerly. In the fifteenth century every petty state 'of 
had its mint at work; tho mint of Venice atones 
tho Doge Mocenigo, coined yearly 1,000,000 Of gold OOqtaiiisi 
besides 200,000 soquins in silver Coins. All this clt^ 
plained by tlio fad, that Italy was then the most coitW^^a^ 
c^^uati'V in Europe ; and it serves to confirm the uccodhlVof 
the prcwligioua wealth of Italy previous to the French and 
Spanish invasions in the beginning of the sixteenth ccfifuly, 
ol winch wealth tbo innumerable* puhioos, churctmft, 'pitnt- 
iiigs, and other rnon aments of splendour and 
rcmaiuingin that country are sufiicient evidence. > ' - 

In Ins * Ragioiiameuto sopra i Bilaiioi eConomici 
Nazioni/ Curb ashortufl, against the then recoivdtf^h^fnfoti 
of the economists, that the balance of trade nktiod 

and nation proved bttlo or nolhing as to the reel pifoApc‘rity[ 
of each. lie was also ut variance with tho ee^mblTni^8 mltis 
disscitation ‘ Rnl hbero Commcrcio doi Gi*ani,.addr^9’^d 'tb 
Ponipeo Nero in 1771, in which ho combated the gepertH 
appliontion of the principbi of the freedorh of the csdrn 
under all cireuni&tnneos. Tic considered it As d qilciitiofi 
nior(* of adunnistration than of commorcc. Me quoted 
example uf Poland, Hungary, Sicily, Apulia, 
which countries produce and export etiormous tjuunWfefB of 
corn, und yet always remain poor. Another inU?t^ling‘ wdtk 
of (/arli is Ins ‘ Relaziono sul Censimento dello SfVtn' di 
Milano.' The conhiinento or calusto was a AmVey and 
valuation of all the lands of homhurdy, elfecte^ UWor 
Maria Tlieresu, and completed in 17*i9 for the bf 

(Miuulizing the land-tax and other 'public burthens,' Tho 
plan was afterwards imitated in Prussia under !ft», 

in Franco under Napoloon. and in other ^ At fim 

iiiiiio time ii liberal municipal system Wa® 'eet^lfitBh'ed in 
Lombard}, by ^^luch mcry commune had its coriticil liqYi- 
biating of all the proprietors insrribed.\fh the 
which nmncil dehberuied upon romnntehal afihirii/ 
out the yearly budget, and appointed five deputieii.oi^ aiSiht' 
uiali'utc'rs of ihu comnmnul property. TjiJs Mg 

continued in Lombardy to tliis day. ’ i ? 

Carli was appointed president of the n0w 
niorce and public economy established at Milati 
of the board of public studies. In these eapactites 
paired to Vienna in 1755 to confer with tbo lOlti- 

nitz, and was received at court With great dlBdficti^il.' 

Joseph II. went to Milan in 1769 apptdnted Cii:li.bS 
privy councillor, and it was at Carlfs suggestion that tltt« 
emperor finally abolished the tribunal 6f th^ 
which had existed at Milan for centuries, j ^ 
was made president of the now cotmcil of fiti 
made useful reforms in that branch of adihinfst 
labours having scritjusly impaired hi$ hciii^!,' , 
the presidency of tho counril of coTAhiernn, Sfift i 
time chiefly to complete hia * AntichitA 
msared iu 1788, .5 vola. 4te. Nfitwit^iStah^w' ^ ^ 
name the work is chiefly en^a^ by tftfe 
Istria. Carli being now ola and infiW, 

^l-eupold 1 1. restored to Wm tho Whole' of 
which he had enjoyed wMh in thd fun 0xkrbj| 

Ho lived aom© yoarA longer, atjeV i£i|e4 
leaving bObJitd hitri t¥e i;ppu^htiOii'ofi^' ' 
mist, a archfiecftbglfi,MAtt4 

He ppbllahwi^iiiiy other aM|^ 

Americatre,! jlA' M 

- s . ^ 


^ f®' 
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tt/,'*D<t?H In- 

o/, '\^0i^:mkpy diift»crlftiH*us" 6 n>l»H- 

'^>'th|i' Arg^tiani^, on 
tHe T(pw^a|»hy ' the untK?n<8, ^feo: 
Pnwid bishf^p of 

as u hei^eUe by Pope Puiil 
^ of Tartarotti, who ov<m m Catlfs 

"sttiDOB of, sowsory; «avoi'alpO(?lwa] composi* 
kttei'.onitlia in whioli bede^oribcs a now 
bn had disooternd fot ilkat ditsOaso. (JafUs 
'ireiie jpublisli^ in 19 vols; «vo. Milan; 1784-94, ox- 
' ItaliHin AntktjuitieK/ He loft also many 
5»//w;,Sj[pj (XJf^bni, iStofia tWla Leitmuhtra lialiafui i 
d^lV Ecommni puWitra in Italia ; Bossi. 
it^f^c(ydi Oum Binahio Carlin) 

aniiont city, parliamentary and mnni- 
eipal ^fougb. and port, in Cumberland, ‘2 CO N.AV. 

by Iff. fi^om London direct distance, or 302 by the road.. 
CayU^sle is Simp>sed to he of Btitisii oriijiti, and tbcix^ is 
reason conoiudo that it was a Roman station, the Lirj^n- 





.j- - 

Tin* foilowiirtg i(!i i stafct1i*^it of th^ ajtioimt of tOn^g 
the port of Carbsle jri threo years : — * 

tosaVfb. babvAr<tst. ^ t)wU>antl* 

18 C 3 14 , 22 rt ' 7,908 [ 71 ^ 

ift ‘28 jfl, 4'40 2 , 6 r;#i;:v ' 38 .i,: ^ 

1B.?'2 22,820 23,392 2,739 ' ' : 741 

The lncn?Af>e of late years irt 'CaVliHle has be]pp 'consJ4^r- 
able tho new 
somr, and 

The town is very henltby. Ti^c mean qnantltj|df raiWlit 
C>9rl: ■ ror‘2 ^}e;>rs, 1801 — J 824, \vns 3 0\1; f mi?lTS''SV'''11}^^ 
mean height of thd bammrtt't for 21 ycavs^ Ihche^;,?:' 

The mean f.om])crn, tore for fhtlo, 47*45*3^. WV' 

Carlisle js pleasantly sitmited on an cmmein^, nearly iuv' 
dosed by three stiicams. The largest of these, the lv4^^ 
runs p£ 5 st tbo city in a N.W. flirection into the 
Frith : the other t>vf\ the Caldcw and the Pettrel, fall 
the Rflen on th<^ W. and E. sides of tho city resj)cetiydj(f. 
A handsome elliptical bridgt* of fi\e arches, and of wtrf 



yontW'Cd' t\n^ /tinefarpr of Antoninus, Its modern name is freestone,’ was erected over the Edcrt in 1812, at lui o^p(jfn^i| 
saidf ^ bf doriyod fmm the word Lud, a Saxon corruption of of 70,no(>.^. Two stone bridges, of one arch each, ntt 


Lu^t^V^iuta, to which the British word Caer is prefixed. Jt 
uppe^p^i to have been first fortified abowt the time, probably, 
of Agrictda. The Danes dettroyed it about tho end of the 
niijttb^'pentupy ; and U remained desolate till after the Nor- 
moj) conquest* restoratam, and the erection td the 

caaUe., .attrihutetl to William Rufus. The subsequent 
Carlisle, doWu to the junction of the two king- 
dofn», Is intimately connected with the wars between Eng- 
land, and ^Scotland, and iluj history of th(5 botrlor leuds and 
thraj's. Carlisle waB taken by David I. king of Scots, and 
besieged afterwards by William, called the Lion, who did not 
suocaad in hia attempt. It suFe«?J reptmted damage by 
fire during subsequent eieges. It was occupied on ditferent 
dccasiqits by Edward L, who, in 13nG-7, held a Parltament 
hero,, which was passed the act printed anjongst the 
ofrthe realm under the title of * the Statute of 
(JarUMp^’ Mary* Queen of Scotland, stopped in her tiight 
battle of Langside at Carlisle, from winch period 
corn^^lnced her long imprisoumeut in England. It suifered 
severe privations during the civil wars, having decliux*«l fur 
Charles:!,.; . In hJd’* the garrinon surrendorod to Charles 
Stuayh^W mqyor and corporation presciUing him with the 
keyjS of dliocity on thei^kuee'i, and aflorvvards proclaiming 
him of Oreftl, Britain. On the city being re taken by 

the !lHjikej;ir Cq^pberland, the principal actors on this occa- 
sion, of them deatli, others severities little 

shor|: of ib, ^ , 

SIS an iupportant border-town, was early endowed 
priyU?ges ; but down lo the year 17 J5, no 
tra^' or T^anuhiCtaui was carried on in it of the smallest 


over the Cnldew. and one over the Foitrol of thpc#ti:rbiicf» 
abmit a mile from the town. f 

Before the Rclbnuiitiun, iherawote several ccclcsiartlfftf , 
(**jtablLs]imcnt8 in the ciiy. In the year 1133 Henry'L,-^ 
erected Carlisle into o st'C, giving its biihop juri'^dictioil oVe^^ 
a largo portion of CumhcrJnnd and West more] and. In tU^ 
third Report of the Church Commissiem^rs (May, 1896^ 
uiiHUigst other allcratiorm suggested respecting the 0 ,\ 

propo.sod that the hishppric of Sodor and Man tihoiW 
united to that of Cnrlislte. There Is hut onn arthdeaeom^ * 
in tlio ‘?ee. Dr. Paley was archdeacon of Carlisle, and puh*' 
li^hcd some of his most popular wwks while Vt^stding 
nty. He is buried in the cathedral, ■where a moniimetlt^i 
been rcecnlly erected to his memory. ' The cathr*dral^iwi?^' 
antiont builthng of rCd freestone, dipplayihg 
ditferent styles of arcdiitecture, sonte [iart« WrhtTOifb' 
us.signcd to tbo Saxon times. In addition t6 the cathtfarM 
and St, Mary's, there are throe other churolies,--^8C'(^h^ 
berPs, Trinity, and C-bvisf Church. ' 

All earldom ofCarhslij was eroatetl shortly after tbo 
man couqnost. It has become three times extinct, by iittr- 
rendor, attainder, and death without issue. Tho present 
oarldom vias revived in 1661, and is held by a branch of tho 
Howard family. 

The castle of Carlisle liefe between the city ftnd the 
on a slight eminence ovorlookini^ the, river. It is still 
lamed as a giirnson-j'ortross. Scarcely any portion of the 
old walls and bulwarks of tho nntient city now remains !,, ii 
groat part of tho cit> vulls, and the English, Scotch* tlnd 
Irish gates, recently removed to promote jUie healtb 

^ 'in.--.. .-.C’ ... 


Seing a. fortified city* and a place of retreat lo | and conveniem-c of the inhabitants. There is no' city jraol 
the aurroundinglnhabitaiit^t; it wan, at ditTerent periods in j Tho county gaol and county hoiusc of correction iiro within 
its^itrjy history, very populous; but after the junction of ihrMuty ; they were tlnished in 1R27. ' ' 

under James 1., it sunk into decay, | There is an endowed grammar-school in Carhule* founjJ^ 
4t htui only begun to recover since tho com- ! by Henry VIH. ; the number of other Hchools, a» given tn 
of the pr^em. century. The popnUitiou in the Educfttimi Returns for 1835, is 47. 

^7i53/y7a^ Abqpt 4158 ; in ) 780, 6299; in 1801, i0.22l ; in Tiie city also contains a number of eharitioR and 
1 SI l/jjw. tqit^l.|ppA|Iati 0 U urnounted to 19,009* lent inslttufiom* ; among which are an InfirmUbty, 

QwjlMq, into, the antient city and the suburbs, erected* a Fever Hospital, a Dispensary* and a 

tvbktf 

tiunt 

ttnuf Lttending 




, 'CjVrjtJsl^ has, returned two meinbern, to Partiai^l nluiwl it to the hunks of the I^anul^e* a little to (he S.E; of 
‘;*r‘ ijptvf of . , , " \ IVterwardoin ? it lies in what la termed tlie (inptdmay d*;; 

nf CarJiale in roanu-*' MdUavy Frontiers ;nf Sclat onia. It is tbo sent of the 

“ iiud gjogbama, and in a coasUn» Jusbop, or motlopoUtan of tho Oreek ©hu«*h rn 

^a^atso ftum iu lying on the great and of e Glroek oonW^ory and chapter. The only ; 

[on io- ISdihbvtrgh apd Qiao*”'*”'' u...., *'ih — ' 
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lyceu^m in mucli repute, a Roman CatboUc pi,,^ 

hoipitaj* Xbo hqmW of is abput ^ 90 ^ 4 if^d of ibl 

habitants about 5'H)0 ; In 4805 the population #as 4B4l*anA may ^ donvenMtto th«bol4p^^ 

ik jatis, 5707, Tho #'bl>isbup i'^ tbo oply Greek prelate a gre# piirt of Oarlbw may bo 'laid to bd 

of Shut rank ip tho Austrian dominionK, and the whole of in tW neignbourbood of ' Carlow, TiOi^n^ pn 

the Greek clergy williin ibem an: ssubject to his jurisdiction, Bagenftlsiown j and n derided 

The cliMTch of Mariat’rit'd on an udjarent eminence is built taken place througbotit ihe'tiOdnty, 


U to be 


in tbi^^ neigbbourbood or Carlow, 

Bagenftlsiown j and a derided impi^vbrbll^ 
taken place througbotit the tiodtity, 

labop the spot on v lnrh <bc treaty of 16'J1), bet'ween Leopold dering on Wexford and tbo dnWei* part of KiJWtoy 
IL ind bis Poli.di iual Vonoium aUiott and Mustapha tl. the most backward. In the Urtt^natned dkstriote 
pfTtirkf!)', HMH concluded. Tiic Irallio of ihe place i.s dc- and other green crt>p.s are freely cultivated, .and the prat^ce 
riwd from its dslicries and transit trade, ds well as the ex- of ploughing in the second crop of clover is pdf’- 

port of the w’jiios, which iho cmirpiis produce in consider' sued. On the whole, the county is a ricdi ori^%^vdi^ Aif 
aj>ie''^piantity ; this 1 ms in some jeurs amounted U> 1,800,000 mrrs, whether on a large scale or not, are, for theirltations 
' galjons. 4y lO^N. lat., *2tr" lU' H, long. generally comfortable* I'he land is cbietty liekl in fsl 

GARLC|,W, an inland county of the province of Leinster averaging ] $s. per acre to proprietors, and p&r Mnt( 
and diocese 'of Lciglilin in Ireland, bounded on the E. and occupiers. 

vS.E, by tUe CiKinnes of Wicklow and VYcxford. which sepu- Carlow is divided into six baronies, viz,, Rfttlivilty anc 
rate it frdfei tne Irish Channel ; on the S W. and W. In tlic Carlow on tho N. ; Forth, Idrone East, and Idrol|if» West tl 
.eobnty of Kilkormy, and on tho N.W. tnal N. by Queen’s <ho centre, and 8t. Mullins on the S, The chief thwmi kte 
Qt^ity and the county of Kddarc. Its grcaiost length in Carlow, Carlow, the ussizo town of the county ; in R4th 
frwA N, to S. iH 29 English rndcs; breadth, E. to W., 2P.1 villy, TuUow and Hacketstown ; in Forth, 'Cbnegali ji 
4e, ; area, 34 fi square mdcH, or iil 1,1 io stiUutQ acres : grosn Idrone East, IjOighlin Bridge, Bagenalstown, and Bofrik 
. .po^lutjon, 1821, 78,952; in lMiJ2, 81,r>19. m Jdrone West, Old Leighlin. None of these um of au] 

counl>’ of Carlow (ilit' smallest county, excepting importance as towns, except Carloty ; Lioighlin Bridge boW 
JWuth. in Ireland) is in f(Tm nearly triangular, the direc- ever i 5 a place of considerable interest to tbo itniif|Uaty* Wifi 
tiona of iho angles being N.N.E , \V.S.W., and N. i'ost>cc,- a population of upwards of 2H00 : and Bagcnalstown ii 
tively, .The wb -1 • county nrav h,' considcivd as an exton* likely to boenmo one of the most nourishing viUages iulre 
sionof the greil 1 enti'ol plum of Irchuifh lunningS. to c land. The rod v corporate towns in tho county are Cittiov 
between ibo Wicklow and Woxfoid Mountain^ un the and Old Leighlin. which formerly ix'turned two membor: 
Jl^h, and the high grounds known the 1 * 1 . Igc of insier to the Irish parhaincnU The latter place is now a hamle 
on the W., and traversed in a direction nearly parallel to of some twenty cabins. 

its K, side by tho Barrow, which afior cutting olf tin* barony The manufacture of coarse woollens was at one time car 
of Idrom: West, changes its couix: from S. to »S..S.K., and ried on to some extent in Carlow, but the traders now 
constitutes (he W. boundary of the county, until it leaves n altogclber gone, and ncitlior linen nor cotton spinning has 
at ii&' inournig with Kilkenny and AVextonh Tho Barrow yet been ini roduced. The county is ossontiully an agricul 


of ploughing in tho second crop of clover hi 

sued. On the whole, the county is a ncdi 

mers, whether on a largo scale or not, are, for theirltations, 

generally comfortable* I'he land is chiefly liekl in 

avoiagm’g 15s. per acre to proprietors, and per uiOrdto 

occupiers. 

Carlow is divided into six baronies, viz*, Ratlivilty and 
Carlow on tho N. ; Forth, Idrone East, and ldro||(f> West in 
tho centre, and 8t. Mullins on the S, The chief thwn4 ate, 
m Carlow, Carlow, the ussizo town of tho county ; in R4th* 
villy, TuUow and Hacketstowm ; in Forth, 'Cbneguli jn 
Llrone East, l*oighlin Bridge* Bagenalstown, and Bolfriki 
m Jdrone West, Old Leighlin. None of these um of any 
importance as towns, except Carloiy ; Lieighlin Bridge how- 
ever is a place of considerable interest to tbo aniif|Uaty* with 
a population of upwards of 2H00 : and Bagcnalfitown 
likely to bocomoone of iho most flourishing viUtiges in Ire*- 
land. The only corporate towns in the county are Ctitiow 
and Old Leighlin. which formerly ix'turned two members 
to the Irish parhaincnt. The latter place is now a hamlet 
of some twenty cabins. 

Tbo rnanufarturo of coarse woollens was at one time car- 
ried on lo some extent in Carlow, but the trade' is uoW 
altogclbor gone, and ncitlior linen nor cotton spinning has 


has heoii iiKuh' navigable through its whole course in Car- 
low, and ufforcU the luonu.s of a rwrisidcrablo export trade 
to Callow, the- assize town, whuh h !“iluaic(l near this 
idVOf's onlraiuT inlo the rounly. The great S. road from 
i)ul4m to Kilkenny pa s^- -is ihrougli Oaibov in a direcUon 
tmarly paruUoi to the Barrosv, whodi it on.bses at Leighhn 
0 ri<ig!e. Tho roads, w'uu’h .ire numerous and mostly in 
good repair, are kept up by count y prc'-entments, and. c\- 
I'cpting tho above line, ha\o no turupiUc->. A railroad has 
boun projected nearly in llic line of the chief iS, road wine 
connects Curlow with Diihhu and Kilkenny. At present 


tural one, and its staple is the raising and manufacture of 
piovisions — especially com, butter, Hour, and oatmeal. The 
export of corn from this countv may be judged <>f by the 
tables given under Barrow. The export of butter fit>in 
Carlow town alone has varied, within tho last ten years, from 
2 . 5,000 to 35,000 firkins, averaging 70 lbs. weight of bUttM 
c.n h, to winch may bo iiddod 10,000 firkins more for the 
remainder of the county, shipped annually by way of Wa- 
terfonh On the Barrow navigation there is a fall Of rather 
uiorfi than one foot per mile, which gives a great water- 
power, available for null sites, at almost every weirj the 


Carlow derivc.s its chief facilities of transport from the ] number of com-rriills along tho line is^^aceonlingly very 
Barrow navigaliou* wliioli alfords a watcr-carnage S. lo great, and, with one or two exceptions, these establishntonts 
Watorlord, and N, by the Grand Canal, a branch of which he within the limits of this county. Corn-miHs irt Ireland 
meets it at Athy, to Dublin and the Shannon. I'hc gn at arc gencrully large edifices, and many <?f thoa^, in the 
plain, of which the <'(uinty of Carlow may ho ronsidcrv d as couniy of C’arlow Udong to the first oluss tiuchjbruildingii. 
aft extension, consists of hmostoMc. wliicU occurs along th jVbuig the Carlow bank of the Barrow tho above ex- 

hasiu of the Borrow luid occupies llie greater portiuii ol the j ccpiioie ) it is calculated that not less thati 200, OUl) barrols 
W. baronits. On tho extreuie W. nl the couniy however »l W'hcat ( producing 350,000 cwts. of Hour, at an average 
the coal ibrrantjon of fl<e Castlecomcr distnci oeeupies a prici. J j.y.) and lUO.OuO barrels of oat&iJtprodueing IfiO, 000 


segmimt near <hu Leighlin, while the E. ]*ir-iu>ii ol lUc 
county is a fic'i! tU'granilt', extending from tlu^ great giiunie 
chain of Wn itiow and Wexford, A tongue of the old red 
i^andstoiic Uvmation of tbo Wat^rfunl Mountains is in- 
trudcvl b( is\cou the Imiostuno and graiiito, and crns'-cs the 
bed' 0 '' Barrow iibout the point where it becomes the 
counU Doundarv, striking N. towards Bagenalsrown. In 
the [inestoiic district tin is gravelly but warm; it is 
lijliter and more peaty in tiu: gnimte district. The lime- 
^vOfto is dark, (dosc-gvamed, and well adapted for the pur- 
poses of iMiiUling; and the grariifc is cclebraiod for its 
whiteness, durability, and easy working under the hammer. 
From (ho facility also of spliUmg (to stone with the wedge, 
lintels of granitu are commonly employed in cases where 
bar 1*1 of wood are used elsewhere, and a common fence in 
tho county of Carlow is a granite pahr.g, (ho square lintels 
reiitiftg on tlmjr angles in notches on the tops of granite up- 
rights; tbo wtMght of tho stone keeps it in its place without 


civ'ts. oj oatmeal, at an average price of 1 D*.) are anwaklly 
Tuuuulieturcd ; an amount nearly double that efiecited by 
the Hixine pmver ten yearb ago. The increase ia 
owing (o the great improvements ui milling madshjnery 
wbu h have taken pluoe within that thuo. Tbepnovinfon 
trade consists chiefly m bacon for the home market.. ^ 
juantities of barley arc malted by tho resident 
and distillers. The value of the landed produce uf CJGUdftW 
bus beun estimated at 1,038,000/. per annum* 

The first event of historical interest oonneeted yvith this 
ctmniy took place a.d. 030, when n synod was held at 0!d 
Leighlin to adjust a dispute which had arisen between the 
Irish ecclosmstics and the Bee of Romo regardrftig the' fit 
time of celebrating Kafller. Of this discUBKion t,lm life of* 
St. Munnu, quoted by M^are, furnishea thg, Jbllowing eha- 
racteristic anccdotie : — J.*iuieriaTi, aV>bot of l,ietgh^mp who 
presided over 1500 monks* defended the imw (L 
man) order; while others adhered te the ewtient k 


any further fastening, and itjs hardness renders it the most, frish) form, * Then St* Moftiw (Loseriaii’sfyi^pi^eftt) 
of aU imlosures. said — “ You have three optfoiis given you; O Liseritlirr let 

Witi the';^yanmg 03 of a good feoil and the moet uni* two books, one of the. oJd.oiHSer and anxither 


Witk the';j!l|lyant??g03 of a good fcoil and the moet uni* 
foiroly ^reliSent proprietary m Ireland (the rental of the 
proprietary is' estiftiateil at 13U,(K0/. per annum), Carlow 
haa a corrobponding posuioxi as an agricultural 

and prftaubfive county. The crops generally raised are po- 
,ta(^iwss, wheat, l^arlcy, and oats, tho proportion of each being 
S' wretty much ift the orrfor in which they are liere enumerated. 


tm usual rotation in potatc^ by wheat'f that u& whioh 


two books, one of the. old. order and onxithttr 

cast mto the fire, and lot w «e^ wliieh of 

from the tlames. Or let two 

other of mine, W shut x(p in tlve 9kt]ft|y|ou^f-dnd 

house he sot on fir^ and we kholl otlidl 

eatmpe uhlitifiNt. Or Itet ini h<«h ^0 

dead monk And him up , wift $how 


ullt 







IsK^uite wo' know niait 'if 
^t$iieumarffy^ new* ^ Oiiri^) to 
^ lfS%*7«-*JPV«/^i{teighiin),iijfj(]l the l^iie^ 

jfetpoy^ to the pUce t|i?hefe Mount-Markf now 
iimiiite labours ana great 
^ Ibr your sake/' 

Al.l|er^ar4a the people returned every one to thoir bWn 
hbhftoa/ synod ended by decreeing a deputation to 

Rdiflne* ,^here afSer diligent inquiry the Irish ecclesiastics 
of the correctness of the Roman comnuta* 
tloti^ axid* Tcturning* introduced it universally in Troiand. 
The history of the comity up, to the arrival uf the Eng- 
lish posseseea little or no interest;. On the arrival of the 
Engliith this part of the country was known as comprehend' 
ing thu tenitones of Hy-J>rone ami Hy-Cavanagh» being 
th® ,wort%jFU portion of the territory of Hy-Kinscllagh, the 
pitriwonf bf Derraot Mac Murrogh^ king of Leinster, the 
inVftfijr of Strongbow. Isabel, daughter of Strougbow by 
Bva» daughter of Derraot, married (llb9) William Earl 
Marshal, one of the invading nobles, who in her right suc- 
ceeded to the principality of Leinster. This Willium, who 
w'as Lord Justice of Ireland, granted the fust charter to the 
inttabit'auts of Callierlagb, as tho present county town was 
then called, about 120b; ami King John coming. to Ireland 
in I'JIO made tho county shire ground, Wdliam Earl 
Marshal and Pembroke dying in 12l‘J left live sons and 
five daughters, and on failure of tho male lino his immense 
estates devolved Uf>on the, latter, viz., to Maud, who mar- 
ried Roger Bigoil Earl of Norfolk, Carlow ; to Joan, who 
married Warren Lord Monte hesney, AVcxi’ord , to Isabella, 
who ximmod Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, KdUeimy; to 
Sibilla, who married William Katl Ferrers and Darby, 
Kildare; and to Eva, who raanied Wdliam do Iheos Lord 
of Brecknock. Leix, part of tho present Queen’s Oiunty ; 
w^hich great parlitiou was made between the co-lteircsses at 
Woodstock on tho Jrd May, ^Jlst Henry Ilf. Frmu Kogei 
Eorl of Norfolk tho lordship of Carlow passed to tho eiovvn, 
and from Maud his wife the harony ul' Idmne- passed by 
grant in foo to the family of Cari'W. Tho lordshij) of the 
courtty wojs next grunted by Edward I. to Thomas de Bro- 
thcoion, and from him descendod through tho family of 
Hovi'artl, eails of Norfolk and lords of Carlow, till forhdted 
by the statute of absentees in tho reign el ILmrv VI 11. 
Those lords palatine are thus doscribed liy *Sir John lluMes . 

‘ Tho«e absolute pulatnirs did make haroiks and knights, 
did exercise Ingh justice in all points within their teiri- 
tories, orecteil courts for criminal and civil causes, and for j 
their own rovenne**, in the same form as tho king's couits 
wore eiitablisji^ m Dublin ; made iheir own judges, sciie- 
schalU, sbcriffiipicoroners, or csclicatora ; so tiiat the king's 
writ did not tun in these counties, but only in (he cliureh 
lands lying within tho same, which were ctdlod tho cr(»ss, 
wherein the king made a sheriff; uiid so in each of these 
codtrtics palatinate (hero were two :»]ieriffs, one ol (ho 
liberty and one of tho cross/ But these lords residing at a 
di^ie^Cd gradually siackuiticd the exercise of their privileges, 
and tlw desconduuts of the dispossessed Iri»h taking ad- 
vantage of the lax administration of their deputies, and 
headed by one of the KavanagUa, a dcAccndaui of Dormot 
Mao ‘ tturrogh, began forcibly to re^mssohs themselves of 
thahf untieut patrimony, in which attempt they were ulli- 
Wtttely so succoftsful that, in the 37th Edward HI. an order 
kwiud pro barrio ai^tov^ndo a Calberlotr/i ustiur aU Dub- 
withdrawitxg the boundary of the pule from CarloW 
to Dublin— tho ijouBiry S. of Naas having fallen cum- 
pleioly tins hands of the Irish* Richard IL, a.d. 1394, 
and in 139U, imdortook expediiions*^ for tho recovery 
pf tho revolted, counties, hut although he forcetl some of the 
iriah chieftaini to a temporary show oi^ obedience, ho was 
dually obliged to return to England without accomphsbing 
hhi O^Oct* Thi) whole County, including Carlpw town and 
eMle^. i^ta^ to have feinaine<l in the hands of the Kavis^ 
and Dtisey native chiefii till 1494, when tho Fitz- 
ftoiited the eastle, which they held till alter the \xnr 
it^obsalhl rebellion cf Ijwd Thomae Fitzgerald in 1337, 
In tide Tear lha cbaumptlon of tite lordship of Carlow, ai- 
dwided tb by which means the crown was 

JtfterwaM grant large eaiatez to the family of 

Butter 11^7 6h FeierGaraw, descendant 

TtM MO, iMkf mk txaeSSi^Tw yidSalM te Um * 
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of idrohe, into which .tISe 'KtiVatiagW 
in the reign of Edward ojthibiiad 


hte! dtniiin tp tWa^hariulyi and Ivaviug cBtaUishod if te tbo> 
satisfarJjoh of the couheil, ent^od on possos.sioji, 
in such good order with the Kavanoghs, ami so honauriitny 
u.sed Inmself, that they all voluptariJy yielded up their lauds,' 
and submitted themselves to his devotion/ (Hooker.) He 
appears to liavc Uum a great bepofacter to this part of the 
country, huvmg diikled the barony into manors, and esia/ 
blisbrd manor-courts for determining causo.s nrcohlinglo 
Engliidi law. keeping a strung force at Leighlin Bridge, 
vrhero he was <x*lehr;iied lor bis splendid hospitality,^ ^<l 
overawing while In’; coiUMliatcd his turlmlent 
Sir Peter Carow died J5 70, an<l his son Sir Petw|; Curw;wtis 
killed at Glendalugh in a hatth; vvilh the O Byriii^fe 6f Wick- 
low in J 'ib'O, after wjiieh the Kavaimghs on^e tnore iffaditi 
head in Carlow, and Dounull Spaniagh (ihb j^pmhiatd)^' 
their leader, joining with Feiigh Mae Hugh, chief of ib® 
O'Byrnes, comuienceii a predatory warfaie, wlucdi lavtod 
from 1690 till iCOI, when Sir Oliver Lambart. at leugch. 
reduced both to submission. During tins niHUiTeetiou Kaya- 
nagli had upwuirdsof lOOO nu;n of his own name in the field; 
and after hii. huhmi^sion furninhed n stnall force of his pwu 
people against Tyrone, in aid of whoso great rebellion 'ho 
had originally risen in arms. 

During the reign of Elizalieth large tracts of the bounty 
of Carlow had been granted to Urn Butlers and Kiiiiigcrahbq 
and in the succeeiling reign their estates vevc colilirmed, 
as well as considciMbh? possessions U) tlic Earl of Thomoi'id, 
tr> tho submitted Ivrivan.iglis, and anunig other grants was 
tliat of the out ire hai'onj of Idrouo, wintdi sooins to hnv« 
eschoated, on Sir Peter Carew's death, to the fiimilY of Bag- 
nail. The fuifeitures consequent on the diilcrent wars up 
to MPJO did not make any \ery material <‘hango in t}^. ftes- 
tnbution of property, tho altiunlcd proprietors in this (^unty 
being few in number. Dudley Bagnail, Esq , uastlui ebtef 
sutl’erer. and tlie di'-tnbulum of his osUites. with tln^se of 
John W;\n(ui, K^q , John Baggoh Esq.» and Lortl Galmoy, 
inlriMlnced a iew new names, sUll of great respectab/rity, 
into tlie eonnty. Tho U>tal amount of lorfeiturcH m ‘^08$ 
W'as 20,303 Iri^b acres, valued at that time at 7913/* Ite. (Jrl 
per annum. In the rebeihon of 179 h CarlowMVas Ibo i&crfc 
of several ongiigoraenivH. On the 261 h May tho robeU at- 
tacked the town of Carlow, and were repuljred vvitli tbu loss 
of tiUU men , i»n tin? sain** dav a batilo was fouglit at iLic- 
kotslown, ni which (lie insurgenti^, said to have been 13.000 
strong, were '.IcftMtod with csjjisidtMMhlo loss; and, on tine 
night preceding, Burris Iluii.'ie, the residence uf Mr, Kava- 
nagh, was uitacktNl by .'>000 of the pcasanlry» who were itr- 
pulsed hull) on this occasion and on the :i4tli June wIhui 
lh(‘y assadcil the town of Burris, Leigldin Bndgo and 
Bagcnalstow n were also {ittiieked wUJi a like success. Tlic 
amount of c(mi]»eijsa(iun claimed fur lo^!^o^> sustained in this 
itdiejlion h) the county was 24,h6t/. 14v. “r/. The euunfy 
has, during the earlter part of the present century, enjoyed 
the advaiiUige-i ol' residcnl laiidlurds iuid un attaehc<i poj|- 
saritry, hut of l.itc years suciuiy has been inucii tom Ijfy 
disficnsious holli civil and religious. ^ , 

The chief arliquiiies of the county nro mdilavy ; crom- 
lechs, near the towns of Carlow and ilacketfitown, and the 
cathedrul church at Old Leighhii, being the only pagan 
and occluvsiiistical monuiiumts oi Intel Cst. Of the cromlechs 
that near Carlow is the must remarkable : the covortng- 
stono hero v^eigiis nearly 90 tons. Of tho castles those at 
Carlow, Tullow, and l^iglihn Bridge, are the most autient ■ 
the budding of nil is atlribine<l to Do l*ucey. At Cion 
muUiu, m the barony of Forlli, arc some teeeps of the easih? 
of Donnull Spauiagh 'kavamigh ; Ologhgr^aatt, a custle oi' 
ibe Butlers ou the right bank of the Barrow, is sUll stand- 
ing. Clonmove, another slronjjhoUl of the same faiudy . situ^ 
ntwl near Ilackeistown, remains in a state of good pic^orva- 
tiou ; U is a noble pile of 170 feet square, tlankcd wuli 
square towers at the angles. 

Ill 1821 the number of young persons receiving ijist4’Uft- 
tion ia this oDunty was 7039 ; in J 824 there wm'e lf>i> schools, 
wlucating 8401 sclioliirs, of whom 7000 wete Komzn 
Catholics, and 14 (m .vete Prt»te»tauis. 

Tho fwunty oxpon)>e$ are levied h? mrnua/ gjwl jui 
assezstuenis. The only publio mstituuons fbtr ^OTritaUe 
pur^poiM aro a lunatic asylum, fbver hospital, and infirt^ary 
at Cariti!if^ dtAponsartez at seven oiher townz^throughop;t 
ijouintif, iild Ibvei: hoiipitftls d 1\iiIow and .Ba^jcnaliiown. 
Foverty dooz uot the same dreadful form here in 
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A' it* 

<iaunti<is of yt&dnd ; ' Jilill 

tW^^vtd^'Ori tii6 dtato of thij Irlsll ti'orjr^ 

dii»$c$' in ^Jiirl^vtr pb'itofJi- 

i6 "Tijtir willingly betalte 

tlicU‘0 U d V't'At amount of among \h&> 

Idt^uriug beafeantry dnri^jg tlie winlof mtyuths^ and fern 
Jiiid^J tfj Augii^t annually. Women of ^hartHitet' »«» 
kno\*ii iu the oJiintry part'j, and person ft’ of iil^sgi- 
lim»ite t))rth labour nmler (‘onsiflcrable odium, 

^jj;|ti 'I83i the papulation t!onfti:sted of 4,1,83^ wiuUw, and 
€t!*088 fbmalo^, tula! 81.^88 persjons, constituting 14,6U9 
:ikmiDos, of wbiolf 8163 w^W! employed «ihicdy in agricul- 
tures Hi^Sl were engaged in trade, manufaeiures, and haudi- 
cVah;/56 individuals being employed iu machine niaking), 
uhd ijCiVtjkW induflcd in either class. K umber of hoUhCs 
ih‘Ka|^Uc8i'!jS»l275 ; uninhabited. 3flj ; building, 109; tolul, 
:d^>.Vm J^83‘2, 13/JOG ; do., in 1821,13,028. 

’ Carfovif bofihty returns two iiienihm to the imjx'ml par- 
^gtUjent, and supports two newspapers, both published in the 
town, which returns one member, 
history and antiquities of the county have lately been 
itinerated in n work on that subject by Mr. Hyan, which 




h^,'^oci(ctty, vol. v. This port 
hotico is cliiorty deuvod from actual observation. 

CJAJtLOW, the assize town of the county ofCarlow. ^itu- 
lited in thepansh and haTOriy of the same name, SOKnglish 
mitos b.JS.W. from Dublin. The boundaries of the antieiit 
borouijh, including only that portion of the town which stands 
upon the left hank of the Barrow, have been extended by 
the ^d and 3rd Will. IV^, c. 89, and now embrace the sub- 
urb of Gruigue, in the Qwcon’s Gounty, on the right bank 
<>f the river ; the extent of the untiont borough is 382 statute 
ticrds, and that of the additional portion 1 14 acres, with u 
total population of 19,612 persons. 

’iliie town of Carlow grew up round tho castle which was 
fohuded hole by the etirly Knglish conquerors about the end 
of ttie twelfth cotdury. It was elected into a borough by 
AViltiidU Ea.ll Marshal about 1208, and was surrounded with 
Walls iu 13C2 by Lionel Duke of Clarence, who loniovcd the 
king’s exchequer hither from Dublin. Down to Die revolution 
oC|ii8S the history of the castle is that of the towr). It is 
s.'ttd that tho castle was seized in 1297 by Donnell Mae Art 
Kavanagli : and it appears to have bwii CK'casimially in Die 
bunds of the Iri.sh till about 1494, when it was soized by a 
brother of the carl of Kildare, and afler u siegt? of ten days 
was taken Iroin him by the lord deputy Sir Edward Boyn- 
iUgf<. Duung Tyrone’s rebellion Carlow castle was hcM by 
the queen's wardens ; and, iu the wars subsof{imnt to the 
rtd>cihoti of 1641, was inelfoctuallv besieged by (ho Irish 
(Apnl, 1642). It was next occupied by the royaiists under 
Captain Bellew, nild on the 24th July, 1650, after a .short 
slcgbiWas sun'Ci!,Icred to Sir HardrcbS Waller, coni in an d- 
ihg a division of ireton'.s parliamentary forces. In July, 
XtiOl, the manor of Carlow was gt anted to Donogh O Brieii 
e aid of Ti' cuond, and the olllce of constable of tho ciisth* 
wus lies* M'd on him and lii.s son Brian in oonsidcrution of 
lp:^^Ru:'i-' .der of certain oaNtlcH in Tipperary and J.imenok, 
liCUCx Dio castle and town of Carlow were granted to Sir 
Ch^>rlcs Wilmof, lent., at an annual rent of 6 a. Hii , ; and, in 
1613, James I. grafted a charter to the inhabitants of C’ar- 
low, constituting the town a b« trough, to bo governed by 
portreeve and burgessos, Tiiis charter was eohfinned by 
the 26th Ciuirloft IL, which constitutes tho borough a cor- 
Jioraiion ('onsistin^of sovereign, burgesses, and commonalty, 
and is the governing c-barlcr of tho town at preKent. .The 
lUOSt remarkable object of antiquity m Carlow h* the castle 
in ruins. Its dilapidatron ban boon comparativciy 
Tho wUolo struouirC', a Wjuara of J05 tcci, with 
4'Ount! towers at tho aiigio.s, was tjtauding in 1814, 
K-heh an injudioimH attempt was made to moibrniRe it by 
now windows a^id dimmishlng lha tluckness of 
thi wall?, in tjonHoquoncoof winch moio Dianune*httlf ofthe 
building fell to ihb gromuh Its luiuR, consisting .of oim 
OtiVt^aihwaU W&h its ftaliking towers, about 66 feet in height, 
stand ovot tlUi loft bank of the Barrow, and btill form a 
pmudtfeitfttrKi pictureitqun object, Vndor the south side of 
these tt)G Btifritu a small river llowiii^if,wefttward4hmi 
of Forth, ^eaters the Barrow nearly-^at , 

1110 tolih eoniista two m aita .ms I 

4xearl)^ paraBol attctvcyoohbg tkf 
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ul tho^tmbdrb bf GtaJigoev 
by a Mustia,dedfirto(ie 

tnfedifltlely tiorth of .the castle* Over aghitn „ 
tho* xv^th bvde^Mtlic latter Ktroet, stands 
a i^peetabk> Jeflihco ovDamep^with 
proporiionsli orectiwl in 1^134 iMih 
At the intersection of the main xtveets^ Jk. tjko . 
house* now shut up since the opoum^.ofAhedift 
at the entrance of the town Ott the jiWlUerP 
court- hou»o is an octagonal building of 
handsome portu !0 of It/pic ooJumas> approacjlijed, 

IHght of steps, and elevated on a ma^sj^vo b^il,i^jlijacU^a 
meat ; it forms a very oraameatul torinmatioit 
.street which here diverges, (Im eastern branch lea4fp4^^^>i J;lTi0 - 
Dubltii road, tho western towards tiro Lgut^tic ,Aaylbmi^>hd[ 
villas of the genti-y .sUuatctl along that bank of the 
The jlomau CathoUo church and college staid on ^ 
oastorn outskirts of tho town, and are both fnic bnildihgf.y 
the former, adorned with a lofty and highly o ru;im exited q^iU- 
goniil tower, was eon^^ecraled in 1834, and cost l8,t)Oi)i,;^ ili0 
latter, a plain but extensive edifice, was origin ally To)Xp3^^ 
in i 789 for tho education of lay and eccleyiasDcal Ivotqph. 
Catholics. A now wing was added iu I8‘28, and the Japhae 
is now calculated for 200 students. This building , co^t 
13,000/, There is also a Roman Catholic cpxiveitti^rf% 
founded 1811, with a school (now in connexion with. tlW, 
national board) attached, which cost 2690/. The late , Pc, 
Doyle. Uoman CatlioUc bishop of Kildare and LeigliUn^vWas 
the chief promoter of these foundations. The coqnly, gapl^^ 
to which large additions were mado in 1833* Standif oq the 
south side, and i.H a uelUregulalcd cat abUsdiment, y^h^e ein-. 
ploy mentis provided for prisoners of both sexe^. ■ttjre ^ a, 
barrack for two companies of ixifantry and a troop af ijiO»*;S 0 , 
I’lif town is not lighted, and there is no piihhc of 

water, which la procured from the rivers and by . private 
pumps, ('out IS hmught Irom the neigh IxMirmg cqaldi^triclt 
in tho Queen's Count) , and by the Barrow from Roj!gi,an4 
VVatoHord; but the principal fuel used by the lower. clgsH 
i.s turf, which is procured IVom tho borders of th(‘ adjoining 
cj/unty ol‘ Kildare, The clnef munufacUire carried on here 
is that of fiour und oatmeal, large grinding being 

driven both Ijy the Bunin and Bairovv ; there aro t\yo b^ew,- 
fuies niul one distdlcry, and a consideraUo quantity of 
barley 18 malted in the town. The butter trade isiparriecl 
on extensively, and the brand of Mr. Samuel flaugJl^QP,^ 
ilu* cluef exporter of this ailicle from Carlow, the 

liighe.st character among Irish butteiis in the FhgMid* 
luarkel. 

In 1831 the population of that pari of CailoV «C.U)q, 
county of Carlow w us 8035, and iu ib3L,"^lU4, ,yiz.., 4i68 
males, and 4846 females, funning 2005 families, of pdnph. 99 
ucie chietly engaged iu agriculture, 834 in lr;\dc, manqil^- 
and handicraft, and 1085 not included in eitht^r dmior 
nimaii.m. Houses inhabited, 1351, buddings 11 ;,unoc(nipi(^' 
136, Ui which may be added 1600 persons apd 
for CJraigue: 516 houses of the total number were tUtn4l^< 
In 1824 there were ui Carlow 15 Roman. CothoJiet|iqfl, 12 
Protestant schools, educating 1035 males and 6 
and 111 1834 there were pn flie books of tho various; 

876 m. ales and 743 fomalc.s. Tho number of 
present in the college is 163, mostly occtesiasUcah 
25/. per annum each ; lay students pay 34/, 2 a. Gpl,,, 
national schools one educatos 200 males, and the bllber 
foniulcs, both m connexion with the Korpan Cathol4.o, 4Sj^ 
vent. Here is a Protestant ft’ec-school with a 
lor the poor attached; the number of pupils is 
250. Under the same roof are the apartnim^U 
trious assocmtioii for bettering Um condition of flm 
peasantry, ui' a Protestant orphan society, and.of^ 
bonovulcnt society for clothing. , , r j^L c 

Tho lunatic asylum for Urn cminlies 
Wexford, Kilkenny, and Kilkenny 
mdo nortli of the town* was, applied 
JdAv 4r/., w calculated to pa^ienis^ t^ndji 

supported at an expense of. about,, 2000/, >3® 

1833 there were 40 pa^i0uia, >nd in^ i^d6j^^lj2St,\ ' 

idprlow ift a neat :and 
couutrv, and is the residence of manyrei 

( RyatiV o/ 9f: 

MepurU iffiid iQ 4 t^ ^ ' 


m^t6, ,*p 4 oi^/ 





a»]fc:; 


naiiU;^ 

S Wstey *}>p«*T»'t<» havtf' Wu VtelkAoiiKt^ 
itth fceeriitry. byHhe imtiw oC lor 

<itiy coiWti'iKjtCfl' altsiij** to tho|ii[<^iyir, 
Met whie^ sptfnf? matl^ iMs 



tov^iii4« tUe ^drf 
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mi^ro 
jbt buUUm^ 
cut in bawl rock, aurj* 

* tU^ Isujt ijoniury. ,,Xb<^ oilWi* bull 


evet whiek tins sptfn^ it# Ure ih^ tlw oTtiilery->ard, unU., tbe aduamlty. .,S4 

tmtil the year ^reate^t iucanlveaience, to which, the inhabitants riro f 
aiWtidswntai ae tbb tratlitioii 'po»ed is the want ojf good, water i iJmt which dvasvii 
Bay^ ^wkife '^^ftl&witw' ihe’^ in its vicinity, havinir thci wells in the town is brackish* and the cU'^^Ss*; 


in its vicinity, having tha wells in the town 
of a precipice*, drove lire animal who use ih are subject to putrid fevers in suintocri g< 
dbviib.WW hfounds .1 it^A % 


that leapt after the prey find- 
a cOneenlwl spring instead of 
;W groiind^ sat up so pitiful a howl tliat some 
of tba *udUtsimen cathe to his assistance. Chiirles*s body- 
was One of the party, and formed so high 
aih opinioii Uf the virtues of the water, that ho recommended 
Ins' master to use it for the cure of some ailment under 
whWfe IfliboureO/ The result having established its eiH- 
cAc^, Chirfes founded a free town on tbo spot, settled the 
inb^bitartts of a neighbouring village upon it, ordoiod baths 
.tf pd^dperiedy and gave bis own name to them. 

&tmbhd is in a deep narrow valley, and contains about 
5^60 hc^u^es ; the resident inhabitants are nearly 3000 in 
rmmW. ThevaUey is traversed by the Tepl, which falU 
ihtd the Eger just below the town, and is bounded on every 
side lorty heights of granite. The bouses bcanch out 
into*|t|lfee distinct ravines or lesser valleys, which arc under 
ibc brow of the liumiaerberg, Kreuzberg, and Lorenzberg. 
A hiare delightful scone eunnot bo com’civod than the pro- 
spebts ftom the summit of these lieights, particularly the 
Ki't^uz'Wrg. The hot springs, vhicU are cl(tsc to the banks 
of the T^d, consist of the SjM'udel, near which are some 
salt-wor^^j ; the HygeiaWell; the Schloss Spring, which 
disapuframl in 1809 and routtned in I823j and the New, 
MthVHurnhard, Theresia, and Bpital Weils. They emit a 
d<ilidata vapour, ivltich constunlly hangs o^cr the Unvn, and 
haii a peculiar otKmr, Tlic Nvholc of the springs have 
beert estimated to yield aliout 128,21*2 cimer (1.9*23,180 
l^llpns') in the 24 hours, of which 1,069,300 How from tho 
Sptudel atid Hygeia spriTiJts alone. There are vapour 
and .oth^r baths. The Wiesen .Street, a small row of 
houses*, lines the hanks of tho Tcpl ; and on a line wiili 
it bfo t^o Sets of assembiy rooms, us. well as the Pup- 
pisch^ Ai1e<^, a promenade ofliiue and chesinut trees, under 
*V^hiah’ stands avo erected for tho salo of milhncry, fancy ar* 
tm!d«, 8Cc. The church, townhull, theatre, assembly rcxitus, 
htisi^tai* and market-place arc the chief building-s. On tho 
left hat^t of the Tepl arc what arc called the Old and New 
Meadows, forming a haudsomo terrace, lined with well- 
built houses, ornamented with a theatre, and jiUmtcd with 
TCe vicinity of Cailsbad abounds in pleasant wailcjs 
and’ drives.' TC 0 visitors haso increawjd from 250 to up- 
wams of 2000, on the average, aiiuuuUy since tlie year 
IIN 54 ; in 8ome seasons thero have IWim 4000. An hospital, 
ihtb which, alwmt 130 slrangov.** are yearly adnntmd, was 
fbtittdbd betc in 181*2. There arc munufaetorics of needles, 
hardware, arms, &c. 50^ 13' N. hit., Ti-'j'J'E. 

^ '(^^fttSfCRONA, a tonm in Sweden, in the province of 
or Carl^krona Liin, 50° 10' N. lat,, and 15° 30' K. 
tphtif built on a small island and a few adjacent 

rSej^K^hd united to the main land by a long bndge, which 
tttVft^'tbrtJe rOCkft, lying one behind the other, between the 
tet^rrdnd the continent, and may therelbro ho considered as 
5ie IdhJj bi^ge. Its streets are wide and straight, 
b^t tl^ gftmnd oh which the town stands is uneven. The 
UoUfi^y iKTO cciiin|tifbnly good, though small ; many of them 
ig^ ' built 6f stone and the t^esi of wood. 

This town ft the atalian of the Swedish navy. 


Tlio har- 

bt^/formbd by It scries of islands lying about three miles 
ftMltftft from the continent, is spacious, s^fe, and convenient, 
uud depth enough for the largest men-ofwtir. There 
Sr¥^tbffee 'tmitadebs. The principal entrance opens to the 
town, between the islands Aapii and Tjurkb, 
dU' Wbfci'k^ng fbftiflcattons have liccn erected to defend 
ft ^he duly entrance that ia practicable ^ 
toe The eWtrauce to the W- of it is called 

Astxlsuhdj^linAWf bb chtcred by frigates, and still smaUer 
ISS5i mth th harbour by the E. entrance* 

wlJhia bkPbhtir have always 'Sttrisctod lhe 


■ 


water is brought, from a distance of more toad ftur 
CarUkrona ia the seat of the govoruQr of the proyipce, aM 
contains alwut 1 2, 500 inhabitants : its cdmmjtiroo' jls u^ 
portant. (Schubert's TVac^A’,) ' 

CAKLSXtUHEf the capital of tho grand duel)); 
and residence of tho grand duke, is iu the CjCCle 
Middle Rhine, and lies about four miles 
and about 13 from the edge of the Black Fia‘ckfci;; Jt 
at an elevation of 372 feet above the level of th^ s4'a 
feet above that of the Rhine. Its origin wus a huuhUi^- 
seat built on the spot by Charles William, Margrayof®/ 
Baden, 118 years ago. It is constructed iu the form oAVi 
extended fan, tho pi'esent palace constituting the coiiftal 
point, from which 32 avenues diverge; hitherto 11 only 61“ 
these avenues have been lined with rows of houses, wmtK 
form the main streets of which the town nt present ooiti&is^. 
Some of them are spread into tho heautiful foi(‘it of ]ilArt, 
which is situated U> the N. and W. of CarLruhei^ on tl^e., 
other side, gardens, fields, and meadows encircle the ^wu. 
The streets commence from a scmiciccular row of hand;^ 
some Iiouncs with arcades lo them, which fronts tho pataccj' 
iind IS calltMl tho Great Circle, Tlie whole area which tli(J 
town occupies is 300 acres. One side is open* ahotWr 
walled in, and a thud pallisadcd ; it is i^ntcred by sfivph . 
gates; the entire number of streets is 33; they ar^ broad, 
and furnished with foot-pavements. The long street^ whlcdi 
runs from K. to W , and the palace blreet* wlucklraverk^a 
from N. to S., di\ido Carkvuhe into four di.slricts, What 
denominated the I-onden Tower (Bleithurni) stands iti, jlye 
Centro of tho palace, and is in fact the centre of the 
elevation on which the town is built ; iho right living qf^b^ 
oililicb contains the public library (about 70,000 vokuheslt)*jIa 
collection of antiques and coins, &ic. ; and. the Ic.fl w ing.i tlVtt 
enureb of tlie court The oi>en spitce in front is ornamehtptjl 
with quadruple rows of trees on eacli bide* tihqiobcd in two 
oblong squares, w ith baMiis of water in iho n.iddle. 
great circle cuntaiuH the government oflicCvS, ivs well as jiie 
spacious palace of Margrave Maxuniliau. ' 

Carlsruhe bus nine pmblic squares, llie finest of which is 
the market place, in length ftiO feet and in breadth varying 
from 50 to 70 ; it is skirted by handsome hotustj?, lour sloiics 
high, which rest on arcades, A stoms pyramid, wii.h a(i iftr 
Kcnption iu memory of Charles William, the founder of tho 
place, whose remains are inelnwd in it, slamls in iho centre 
of the square. Tlu* stylo of the houses is varlpns ; somy 
are m tlie Dutch, others in tho From b, and many in a 
Greek and Roman, which last is that now in \ogue. OpjK;?* 
site tho palace stand the government building?;, countered 
by an arcade; on one sirlc of them me the mungory qnif 
oilices for the prand thical gardens, and on the other pii 
ridifig-schoel .and grand ducal stables an<l ulliecs. 
clmrche« consist of the new Protestant church, tl^ery luftm- 
.some edifice, commenced iu 18U7, and decorated with q JSnV 
aUor-pioce of the Ascension and painted sujcis ,to. dm gi|J- 
loiiOa-*^bencath the church ia a long range of vaults fur tbg 
interment of the grand ducal family ; llm new CathqUe 
church* a modern siruuturo also, bviijt iU the shape of k 
cross, witli an elegant tower and portico ; and lat^fly the 
garrison church, in the French style of tb^ .last t^eniuvy ; 
a very handsome synagogiio iu fhe Ka^iei^v 4ifylo has aUo 
been erected* The towndiaU was cominenced in 1S21, in 
which year also the building for the legUlaUve asseinhly 
was finished ; it is three stonet* high and contains two^finc 
halls for the sittings of the two chamU'rs, besides retsideiiccs 
for the president, oilicers, &.C., and depositories tor the 
chives and pa|>ersv There are also the palaces oC ihe MaV- 
gravittes Amalia and Frfederio, and of tfio, Rrawc of 
Fursmnbei^ and^Cr'-uit Bismerk; the museum; the mitt t 
and ofrlces of works; tfen* avademy of tlie arts and scit^n^B 
with a pittupc-'gollery attached to it ; the a^Jqna],^^Ub4^y 
iiiSiUry teachers and polyiaohbip 
iy wam4j»d#t^otricev aitd borrackn. 


Wtif Tift old dbck, bnUt ih the begirt^ — _ . ^ .r i , , . 

i^Sbk.wiid k 2fr0v! .eontaih^bave buildin^i >t^luch 

j^alioai and/IitiO sp^ivata 
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a botadeitV4iiddn,'a vdto^cu-f 
and%jtttb anylTO, 

,|ii^:i|bp'pomoUtt(? nationtl indu&try, a Jewwh itocietf for 
; agncubuml purtiuits among the oa<l 

- other useful and benevoU^nt instttutioni. , i' ' ' 

.vJfho poptd^tion of Carlsruhe ia greatly on tne inmaae. 
l&AWlwtod*id^J8i^ souU in the year 1816, and at preitnt 
e^«o0d« 20^006, inclusive of the military and straugera. In 
1826 their numbers were 19,718^of whom 12,806 were Pro- 
tostitritM, 5^03 Roman CathohuB, and 1068 Jews. At this 
that) the mules amounted to 10*136 and the females to 
858,1 Tim inhabiiuTits derive Ihmr livelihood principally 
from trade, mechanical employments* and manufaeturesi 
ahd the natural expenditure ainaing from CarUruhe being 
the, s«iat gox^ernmeiit tor the grand duchy. The cultiva- 
tltih of fruit, vegetables, and hemp, h a secondary 

of jwfbsistence. In 1833 there were upwards of 1000 
persons Ifendployed as median ica and in connexion with 
U;^e, beuideg 2000 labourers* &c. The chief manufactures 
9^0 silks, cottons, carjiets* woollens* jewellery, tobacco, 
leather* and articles of luxiu*y. Tlie consumption of ani- 
mal food in 1836, when the population was below 19,600, 
amounted to 2301 bullocks* 718 rows, 1740 heifers, 10,524 
calves* 1575 sheep, 5730 swinc, and 22 goats. 

In and about the town them is a variety of public and 
private gardens and grounds open for the anms^miciit of 
visitors* particiil?T]y the Palace Gardens, containing 70 
acres, tlic Ptcasants' Garden* 360 acres in extent, the 
'Bbtanicnl Gardttn* wdiich is tlie third as to value m Ger- 
many* &c.: collections in the arts and sciences aro also 
mimeroiis. The Kiighsh plautaiion <i5/7,if/fsc/ie Ania^e) 
leads to the baths of Beiciihcjin, beyond which is the hont- 
ing-soatof Scheidenhard ^ and there arc a number of at- 
tractive spots in other directions. Caiisrulie is in 48° 56' 
N. hit, and 8° 22' E. long. 

CARl^STADT, (in Hungarian Latin, Carolostadimn. 
Hud in Sclavoniun, Karlovecr,) the capital of tbe circle, 
called the CarlstadUr krrn^, in the southern part of the 
Austrian province of A gram m Hungary. It stands at an 
tdcviitioTi of niK.nit 894 feet above the sea, in a picturesque 
Mtuation on the banks of the Kulpu, and at the oontlucncc 
of that liver with the Kortina and Mresmeza. Il has long 
been a royal free town, and has a iorlrcss, constructed by the 
hrchduke Charles of 8tym, ui 1579. though in the present 
day it is less important in a military than in a commer-’ 
cial point of view. The town is not ill-built, although the 
houses aro inosUy of wood ; it consists of the inner town, 
the fortress, and Duhovaez, a suhurh. The fortress, ori- 
ginally designed as a bulwark against the inroads of the 
Turks, is encompassed by famparts, a ditch, and pallisadoes, 
and though on a small scale, has a handsome parade, on 
which there aio l)a!T£icks and an arsenal. Bcsitlcs 5 Roman 
Caihuhc. a Greek church, and a Franciscan monastery, the 
oriental Christjans, about 170 uidivuluaU in number, pos- 
aos^'tf^placc of worship here. It is the residence also of a 
Greek bisliop ; atui has a gymnasium, conducted by Fran- 
ciscans, and 0 head school, as well as one for females. The 
populatiiui. Including the suburb and fortress, U abiml 
6v3l)0 ; ul Tm- close of 1804 it did not exceed 42U0. There 
arofi^jw l it . , nudes or manufacturers in the place. Ii has 
a di^tyfrv, builds small crift, and curries on an exten- 
sive tr Ui?*it-tiadc between ilio ports on the Adriatic and 
Lfnvcr Hungary and Hclavonia. It is in 45' 29' N. lal., 

} 1 K long. 

CARMAGNOXA* FRANGESCO BUSSO'NE DI, 
Goiint oi’ Castelnuovo, vuis born at C'armagnola, a town ot 
the province of Turin ni Fiedinotit* about the year 1396, 
of humble parents. Kur-y in life he enlisted into the 
tr<>op of b acino Oane* a celehratcd Condottier© of his lime, 
who was in the. scrvkjtt of the Vitwouii, l>ukes of Milan. 
A^ho rose in tank ho took the naiiw of Carmagnola, 
te1||vthc place of his bivth. After the death of Facino, 
lAiippo Maria Visconti made CurtniignoU luM general in 
[f^hfefi as, a rewanl foi his bravery and services. .Carma^nola 
tddolly inslwimcntal m pjtudng Filippo Maria m the 
ducal MiUu, ,ntnl ho after wardt added to bis 

Hiaccnziu* JbrnHCia* Bpigaruw, and other town*. 

> Maria created him Count of Gastelnuovo, gave him 
i^riiage hw roluti^^o Autometta ViaconU, and Aont ium 
n oa a$**gov<jjrhor. In 1424 Filippo Marja* whowfe«d' 
rk sispioiobi fiJitrlngiUtened ,io the'||ifkvomv , 

& reports of bdulijjeji^ J|^uud him, orde^ Oiu^> l 
boU to bo deprived of fsmmMi UJWl 



. 
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tmtF -ea&|«^nsw lol^ the terntory of |mfi’ 

some v^andO|j|ng» repaired to Treviso, ih the Voq^iitti 
tory, where ine duke aeut on asaa.'^in to muiider hut 
the plot failed. He then went to Vcioice, bb 

ill FobmAry, 1425. ^ 

The Venetian senate having declart’d war againet iho 
duke, in January, 1426, appointed Canbagnolft their cap- 
tain-general. Carmagnolti defeated the duke*a trnotoi tgid 
toc»k from him the province of Brescia, wbidrVas tVJm thgt 
time incorporatwl with the Vonetiaft state. In 1427 he 
defeated again* near Mnclodio, tlm duke’s troopsi, which 
were led by Sforza, Pergola, Piceinino* and Torello. all 
celebrated Condotticri of that time. After the battle* Car- 
magiiola‘s soldiers* who were chiclly mercenaries, Uborated 
all their prisoners, according to the custom th^iw prevalent 
among the Italian Condattieri ; the reason of which wa«, 
that as those trotips fought merely for pay, theydbl nottVi«h 
utterly to destroy their antagonists* for fear tliat the war 
should come to an end too soon. The Venetian (torn mis - 
sariea, w^ho aocomiwuiied the army, ramonstraied with Car- 
raagnola uj>on this occiisiou, hut that chief asserteil the usage 
ami privilege of his soldiers. 

In 1428 peace was made between Venice und thi^ duke, 
hut in 1431 war broke out again, and Carniagncda, retiiniag 
the t«)mmand of the Venetian array, attacked the castle 
of Sonciuo, but failed sfter a considerable loss. Shortly 
after, in July of the sanm year, the duke’s ilotilla on the 
Po defeated that of Venice* in sight of CarnmgnpVs oancip* 
who WHS not in time to support u. That coimnandot was 
accused of neglect and even suspv^cted of treachery. The 
senate wrote him a letter of reproof, but coTitinumf him iu 
command. In the following Oclober Carrnngnola attempted 
U) surprise Cremona; part of his men entered tlie town, but 
the citizens rising m a mass, drove out the seisajfentB* This 
failure increased the Huspicioiui and fears of the Venetian 
senators, who determined to deprise Curmagnola of hist 
command, but fearing to atUnapt \t while he was in the 
midst of his soldiers, by whom hr was beloved, they iovilccl 
him by courteous letters to repair to Vouice iu ord^r that 
they might consult wiih him on (he poaco to bo made with 
the duke. Cannagmda went to V’enice, where he was ta*' 
ceived with marked distinction, and was led immediately to 
the ducal palace. Being introduced into the hnli of (ho 
Council of Tea* ho was all at once chargpd with treason, 
arrested* taken to the adjoining prison, exarainod se<orotly, 
put to the torture, and condemned iu death. On thtt 5th 
May. 1432, he was led out, with his mopth gagged, to 
the Piazzetta of 8t. Mark, and there licbeijmled boiw^sm the 
two pillars, iiis property was coufiscafed to the utate. 
Concorrriug the guilt or innocence of this celebrated 0040*- 
marider much diversity of opiihon prc\ailh. Maiizoni, a 
living llahuu writer, iu his ‘ Notizio BtorUsbef which ac- 
comp'juy his drama ‘llCorUv di ('anuagnola,’ hnsJ^iUy 
oxaruim'd tlio question and referred to the auihegitfes bn 
both sides, . 

CARMEL, MOUNT. In its most restriolcd this 
nuinc IS applied to a raounlam about 1 560 loot high, formitig 
the southern prumonuiry or capo of the Bay of AcrOt 
largely, it is ajjphcd to the chain of hills to whfeh tJ^t 
mountain belongs, and the extent of which is varuptilily 
stated at feom .six or eight to twelve or feurloen laifes, ^Thit 
uncertainty seems to proceed from the range having, noA'Ory 
marked tormination, the whole being, in fact, merely tl(0 
tenninating poilion of iho large range which ox tenda about 
a hundred miles from Point Curmel* siouthward, tOj JasVi^ 
Hebron, in its couimo niun^ecling the oOuntry about midway 
between the Jordan utid the hen. Carmel tO W 

Kometinies understooil in this large Henso itv SoripUirq^ aa 
we fiml the niune applied to mountains within tb0 tefjdtory 
of Judah, like mmt southern Inbe. (Jo»h. xv, 55 ; \ 

XXV. 2; and 2 Bara, iii, 3j The nortb-woetorja of 

this range, 10 which the name of Mouht Oafim ia tupro 
usually given, slojwa down to the sea on and to 

the Bay of AorO on the othor : but iu lU ^xteuiMon 
eastward, a bMI plain intemnes betw^ii it atfel ^ 
on ibu west ; while the river KtsUou its 

base, beyond which opens the great pMn Sadraidon. 
The mountain k de^edbed m rooky* <?owo<l!c4 of , |t,whiti»h 
stone, IU which epfitieddeti. On ^ Kuidmtta of 

thia ihoR ether fmi ^ ; kud 

tb«' VlnM m: «tia tit* 
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viBtiwi, -'.''we •#«» 'leiih 

iMhip U 1mk» «« iney did j'hcn tiW 

Rwnw- dttsmbed it wt the ‘MbKtttiptPof tih«p< 

ieioM niitnerouii partioularl)^ on 

rfido. 'Ji'tio largoftf kceording <,tadition; 

w^8 n<j<?Opied by the prophet ftlijah, the motjt rfemarkablo 
ey^nta -of whoiwi hi^^torJf ttre conxi^ctM with Mount Carmnt. 
On the there IR e. monipitoi’y belonging to the Car^ 

molite ;nt6nk«> who took their denomination from this 
mountain. Tlw fiito of the monastery ie bclieyef) to t)e 
tlte spot oh whieh El^ah offered sacrirtce. It was ne<?ei^ 
a fine bmUling* and although in ^lerablo repair Im been 
d<^»ortO(l for many yearns* tlie single monk who has the care 
of ii residing in the town of Caipha at the foot of tho 
inpuntain. 

tJAHMINATIVES, agents ohiofly obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom, are employed to promote the expulsion 
of flatulence. Though gases of different kinds are occa- 
sipnally secreted by the irmer surface of several organs of 
the body, I'hOse gases which infest the intestinal canal are 
in a great measuve the result of tbo fermentation of articles 
of food, the digestion of whi^-h is slow or iraperfect, ’-Whaih' 
ever causes indigestidn hivonra the formation of such 
hence they mostly trouble infants, whos^tr ‘stomachs 
are gSnorally feeble, or hypoohondriaeal and hysterical in- 
dividuals, or thoso who lead a sedentary hfe. Substances 
which impart, oVen for a very short time, 'that energy and 
power which, in such persons, the stomach end intestines 
apfiear to he de‘=^titute of, enable them to tiiroW off the wdnd 
which oppresses those organs. ■ Plants possessed of an 
uroluatic principle, owing to the progoliee of a volatile oil, 
are employed to effect this end, which they somelimes ac- 
rontphiih esen when applied u> the external suit ace of tho 
stomaeh. and much more cerlMiiily wlien taken iulernaliy. 
Thstead of the phinU in u raw or dvjed state, the oil is ofiett 
e.ttractcd from tlmm by distdlutiou, r>r a tincture or even a 
distiUod water is formed iroiu tlimn, and u(lniiidsi;ered under 
similar circumstances; and tins last unsle is in general lha 
best. A drops of tb<* oil, or of tho tincture of any of 
theiH* plants, may be tlropped upon sugar, and so introduccil 
into the stumach, or the distilled water may be made the 
velucio for the ivdministration of other medicines pwipor to 
bo given at the same time, 'fhas some alkaline earth, auch 
us magnesia nr its carbonate, or a pure alkali, such as 
Uc^uor potass®,, or an alkaline carbonate, may be given at 
the same time with good effect. 

A» a general rule, it may lie stated that if these stimU' 
lams fail nn thpir Hirst cxbihitnm to give the relief expected, 
they abeuld not l,^ repealed without the sanction and advice 
i>f a hieduiftl ftttendunt; for, even if an inlltim- 

mafery eondition of the stonnudi and intestines do not 
alret'dy exist, the fxmtwuuuicc of colicky pains is apt to 
p1»04uce it, especially if asststeil by brandy or other Htimu- 
Wts. Kvmi diU or anise may affect too pow'erluHy tho 
aenmtttp nervous system of infants, for (hose are by no 
tnoan« ^uch simple agents as is commonly supposed : the 
ddl poison bnllfinehcs, canary birds are killed by 
Utoiaof anise, and panor« by those of parslov. 

,'S5^ aafe«l and most effectual means of avoiding the di»* 
»ymploma Httcufiani on the disengagement of 
ore giVrtlt ftttenlioii to diet and regimon. Regular 
eKefcdse ahonUi be taken daily. The food should bo pUwu; 

and much Ikiuid, particularly tea, should be avoided; 
jiild tfm periioti ehould rotim to vest at an ewly hour. 
fA«ta3«Atlc», Amnst»Aatfot)ice.} 

OARMiNK, offe of the most hcjintiful of the red colour* 
pamievw. It i» obtained from oochineal by the fd- 
^tocea#; — Boil 12 U>s. of Altered rain-water in a t»o 
affd add 10 it 4 ounces of ftnely-powdei'ed <wldaeaU 
minutes, constantly stirring with a glasa rod; 
thtts A4d « scruples of alum in Awe powder* and perfeetly 
itan; boil again for two miimtes, remove the 
‘ Ihe cover it, and allow the muteut* to 
iU «Uon as the hquor is eioor, pour it while atW 
bdiji' iKwttelain vessels, and euffer it to ratuaiti 
.<WJ^ fvom tiv .lust. . The IN, » 

niaitur, in nosnbiantxm wiib 
iktift alumina.; this lust how««r. » 
holtm^ 'I'ho piwipit»t« is ptrt tta' i 

j. 
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^M* Hb stotM also that iiotv^ p^bAf 
iVoiH cochineal,": ‘ .f 

tWof oftwine may ife oxtriiet#| 
moniav k«d in entiady soluble in thi#|4 

leaving oiily It this colouring 

been culled Aw acoowttt of which, and mma oth^P^' 

propeniea of cochineal, aee Oocwmi? a i,. if . ' 

OARNAQ, a %1lhige or ainaU town in FraAdu, in U® 
panmeat of Moihilwwu aot ftir fet>m Aurli^, remarkable 
only for the remain* of an exiewRive OdUic mvnunnent, of 
which we subjoin a fteeoriptitm IVOm Mrs, ^ffhard's J^Hcrn, 
wfHim dwihpca Tmr f/i Normandif and Lou- 

don* 1820* 4to.* p. 250 et fteip 

♦ We hired a cabriolet, and left Anray early this 
ing; boaide* the driver, a man uacompaiifcd u», wlto 
by the side of the voiture, in onlcr to reiidei 
in preventing it from being .up^et by tho ^ 

broken rocks that strewed tho way, and 
heaps about tlie road. After traveUmg throe Veagdei thtouiith 
a desolate and wild country, >ve ornved at a spot ahniit a 
mile from the sea‘»bm*e, where this cunous Celtic antiquity 
remama, a monument at once of tho power and iuMUilineucy 
of man, jhr bis own stupemlous work has long outhvod all 
memory of its founder or its histtory. Caf^nac is mAnitely 
more extensive than Stimehengo, but of ruder formatioit^; 
tho stones arts much brolcan, fallen down, a.nd dis|i|aeed; 
they eonsisit of eleven rows of unwrought pierses id' , rock bit 
stone, merely set up on end in the earth, withimt any'pie^ia^ 
crossing them at top. 7'heso stones are of grmtt thickuoao* 
but not exceofling nine or twelve feet in height ; iheto filrd#. 
be some few fifteen feet. The iv>w& are placrcd from lift con tp 
eighteen paces Irom each other, extenthng in K?ngth (taking 
rather a aomicircular direction) above half a mile, on 
equal ground, and towards one end upon a hilly she. Tho 
semicircular direction was probably accidental, as from tthw 
situation it was not possible to see nil tho ground at once, ^Iq. 
order lo range them in ^ straight line. Whon the IcngtfeW 
these rows is considered, there must have been nearly 
stones in each, and there are eleven i*ows; tlu.s wdl giv<^ ; 
you some idea ol‘ the immensity of the work, and th*j laboqu 
fiufh n construction required, ll is said Umt there are abqkg 
iboo stones now remaining. 'VVe remarked throt‘ tunimi* 
probably the graves of chiefs ,* they are fonned of iar^d 
stones placed upon each other, on a raised bed of eaith. . In 
some places tho irrogular lino o(‘ tiie w^ork is broken by ' 
ground having been cleurcd for fluids ; in others, the shmes , 
that have tbUen were broken up and earnufl away lof buihL 
ing. More injury has perhaps been diuie to this stuponddiqij 
CeUio work by tho hantl of man than by that of tinm. Tttw 
place was peculiarly wdU clvoacn lor obtaining materials lo 
eoiifitruct such a niomirnent, m the ground for rmlys round 
is full of rock. We could gain tw inWmutjon trom the JWW" 
pic relative to anytbmg that might have Ueeii found : for yj 
answer to whatever we said to tho peasantry, we recelv^il 
replies in the IJroUm tongue, of which we <?oul<i onl> artmjju? 
lately distinguisli the word Gaelu'^ anrl this w«s 
whenever we accosted them. I luivo been mlbrmed by 
priest, but 1 know not how far it may bo correct, ihyt C^tr^ 
nac signirics literally, m the Breton language, a <>/ 

If this be tlic moaning of the word> H would loml 
one to conjecture that these aUmes were placed m 
of HOf&e great battle, or as momormis in a common ccinoi^ry 
of the dead. The peoiide ha.ve a singular custom, whonaVef 
any of their cattle art* diseased, of coming among itoci 
stones to pray to St. Cornelius for their rucoY<*ry- Sur.li a 
practice may he a jraninant of pagan superstitioii oruttinhod 
in Qhmtian times ; but 1 muRt remark ,thkt St. Cornells 
is tlwe patwn aaint o^ the neighbouring, ^hiifqh. 1 oauoot 

lenm ihat the peasatitry of this country We Uwhtmns 

about Camae; itud 1 muat here observe thkt xh> rehuions or 
aivoQUht^ gtvea either by the enlightened pc >ple 

ef Bcittiany cam be depended upon/ 

M, Oamhty^ia hi».M0nMfnem CeUii^ueSf hae given 
etonee, wUieh he proiew* to have measured, luucli greater 
thoee^geaignad to them by Stotha;^^. 
Who ;.#Dd>ee^Ingiy ehairges him with exaggoratbin I 
hivg ga«cygiu^»,' \ the princifxil .yton*.-s ,of 

nae ; thedeftweil giRO to jtwemy-two<Frendi)f^t!^ 

gr»Uf04i their tinckuebt; vurjr. a^doee 
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wit(ii&^i indKicbnjj tiSe |>art hnna^ in tbcj 
Wf“f»uUftiitto ^bppdsinjj tbe cubic fix>t of^iri^nftft 

SOO ’< ITj^nc^bs*, 25(i,8cp U)^/ Oi^U, in hUptSipnm^iif^ii^ 
few** tlhnobsions nearly equiit to tt>oib bf M; 

Iio also tijfrees irt the sUtTOeht that 
,|ho are 'f)lacc‘il on the smaller cftd» and that som^ ap« 

Veafr to ho bain need as ft were on a pivot, like tlic ** focking 
Of our own isliind. He futiher fitipj^aen, from the 
^' Wiire of tho soih that the $toncs were quarried oti the very 
flliul M. Cambry thinks they might have been procured 
‘ frHm sr>me qxnuTies a lenguo towards the east ; Imt M, Darn 
ifh'^sl^^iro^e Brfiiagnf) deschbea the monument as being 
^'*knowh quarries, 

'^ttnerffeuof this singular memorial is quite unknown; 

‘ -of Mrs. Stotbard have been given. Ogee 

sttl'klwies thtn^e stones to be tlie retnnins of a camp formed 
by .ftt^ius Cinsor, in his war with the Veneti> or people of 
the nature of the monument puts this snppo- 
Aitloii out of the question Homan origin cannot reason 
ab!y hb assigned to the monument. Tradilron has given 
i6 itb^sho of these stones tho name of ("msar’s Camp, but 
, tyadhion in such a queslion is nn insufficient guide. M 
Cambry, led by another tradition, reported to him by an old 
n stone was added every year, conjectures, though 
mesitntior, thj|t the monument has some connexion 
\vulb the aHhuioinv of a remote age. 

^irr^'ARNAK, iftttnv.s.’] 

. ^ C ATINATIC. a province in tlio south of Hindustan, ex- 
^otn 8® to UJ^N.lat,, and included between 77^ 
Idng. This province comprehends the former 
i dominions of tho Nabobs of Arcot, strolching from Cape 
Cotnorin on tho S. to the smalt river Gundigarna, by which 
separated from the Circars on the N, On tho H. it is 
cMhderl ^hy the Bay of Bengal, halving a lijie of coast .OfiO 
-mile*, long; and on the ^V. ore Coimbatore, the Barratnahal 
'districts, ^aiul districts ceded by the NiiSam. The breadth 
of ^ho province is no where greater than 110 miles, mul (he 
^ty^nupyo breadth i« about 75 miles* it is narrowest toward^ 
The chain of hills, known as the Eastern Ghriuts, 
Wrqmeneo in the S., about 1 T 20' N. lat., and extend nortli- 
-«rard in a dirert line to N. lat., scparatnig the (%irnn(ic 
/^mughont their extent into two divi'<ion«, one called Car- 
na(ie Balaghaut, or above the Ghauts [Balachaut] ; the 
JOtber tlw Carnatic Ihiyi^en ghaut, or below the Ghauts. The 
||i*pvfnce H fuHlwr divideil in its length into three parts, 
titvrviilly cralled the Southern, the Ccutrid, and the Northern 
Carnatic^ The first of these divisions is S. of the river [ 
Coloroon, the northern brftnch of the Cavery, which runs 
from Trichi nopoly to tho Bay of Bengal. This part of the ; 
OMnati© did not form an integral part of the dominions of 1 
tbir Nabob of ArCvOt, but was tributary to that chief. Tho | 
to|i,.^cipal towns which it contains are Tanjorc, Trichmopoly, 
Tranquclor, Negapatam, l^nnevelly, and Nagoro. 

" "The Ccniral C/u*natic has the f’oloroon for its southern, 
and IImi Pcniiur tor its northorn houndar)’. Its chief towns 
are Mitdra , PondichoiTV, An^ol, Wallajalmd, Vellore, Con- 
jeveram, 1 mgloput, Ginjee, PuUioat, Chandgerry, and 
N<rH^v. 

The N yrthevn Carnatic cjmprohends the remainder of 
thepmmeo, and is included betw'cen the Henauron the S. 
and lUoGmtdignma on the N. : the chief towns are Ango^, 
Carwarce, and Sanmgiumi, 

, Wallajubad w 14 miles N.W. from th^ town of Ohingla- 
, put, in 12^ 48' N. lat,, and 79° 63' E, lontr. The town 
Votitainsj oxtoneiv© .militaiy cnnionmcnta. Ginjee was tbr* 
nn^'rly ronside^ ^ n^Uives t<>be tl^© atroiigeat lbrtre»s 
to the Carnatic. The cover the sutiwnlt# and great 
^iinart of the sides of tlmau deUcUed mky mounlaina, up- 
600 feet highv^nd difficult of imccss; the whole 
li^^l^nnocted by means of Juies which inclngn the plain 
.t^^y|jSen Urn mountains, lund contiun within them a for- 
dividing tb' works iritoanmttt«*.aiad an inner 
Tw j(l3^rtrce^ hihit about the tniddloof th^joth 
c,iimtUryr and^as Bucnessix^ly sirengthenetl 1^, it#; Molnnn* 
m^lun, pottseasora. It surmndered tortbe 

1 7PJ, %nij h»ff aiiiee Iwon iso completely noglaote^i 
that -in ,i«l20 it <i|d ogfetain a single inhabHimt, yrM^t 
the pc'toh, waa i«dti|?ed 



loss of Nag^paliim, made it tnpyty plvef atoJir”'* 
nmndej coast, ^ Sau.inga^t^ if m 


and 4f; E, Joqg.^ )i7;miVs,|?vyy,>ofet 
Tho ctimtjt^ qf the ikrpatfc. 

sra (m one side and>p;ai>iupt mjouHfaj^ ahlmcwfn 

is consideroiV ^ be tho m 

tho coast /he \mt is sojjMvyl^at mi%atp^,byith# 

hut 10 or 12 iniles inlaffB 

tho evening, ana has tl^n lost its hy 

ing over, the mtefvening country- Tbe;i«lW>ta q)l\ 
breezy, which sometimes pceUrs for #eyeyai #uc.0|y9sive 
occasions a degree of boat most disirossing fo tlm 
fant^, tho thermometer rising to $1^ 

May to duly* occasional showy rs occut:, uti^ . it 
rams heavily atid continuously for Bueo tOi^ four day#, by 
which the air is cooled and vegetation as^^isted, , 

The soil of the province near ihecoaHt iti ti mixture qf ^- 
snnd and loom, sparingly intermixeil with, the rt'mttiop of 
murine nnimals, and bearing evident marks of h«!iy«ig^ been 
once Covered by the sea. Tim sand of this coa$t i% Am«d 
of the debris of tlu' mounfoins washed down, by Ih<J perio^U- 
cal forrents. The pioportion of. felspar brought duwu with 
tho sand is unruvournblc to tho fertility , of thes<Jib 
parts tho .soil is strongly impregnated wit^ iron^^npa/itiother 
parts there is a considerable etHomscChcp of <sqipipqy*i^Jt 
upon tbc surface in dry weatber. The sjohne 
not generally extend far inland ^ but here and j^ots 
of salt ground aro met with, and occasionLalJy aljjp ij mixtufo 
of salt utid soda, which, from tbc use to winch U jl#. applieil 
is known in tho country as n^qshprmert*f^ mrth. Ip the v#!l- 
leys along tho ghauts, and l>t‘t\vcen tlio range? of hilts* the 
sod is cliierty loam and j^and, with a considerable proporlfon 
of vegetable mould. In the.sb yaUeys* and especially pibei^ 
they are watc^red by rivers and tanks* tim fpi( is totcrnbiy 
feitde; the lugh grounds are always poor* becauis#^ ,qf/hh 
gradual washing away of the soil which has been 4alwJ^8Ucd 
in the valleys. 

The principal rivers of the province are the Penauf^the 
Pnlaur, the Coleroon, and tho Vnygiiroo. ,Tho whelp pf 
these have their sources in the lahle-land above the ghauls, 
and discburgo themselves into the Bny of. Bengal. The 
pen an r rises in Mysore, near the fortress of Huuclydrouff* 
and taking a south -easterly direction, falls into the uca »t 
Chidaiore. after a course, including its windings, of about 
269 mi1e.s. The source of the Palaur is veixhe^r tW.Sflbp 
Pennur: it has a winding course towards fhe PorUne^t of 
about 220 mil#^, and foils into the sea near Sadnis, ih 12^ 
sy N. lot., ft,nd 80° 14' E. long. The Coleroprl, a^ alr^dy 
meniirncd, is a branch of the Cavery. Tho yaygarcp 
ri; ilui high kinds to the south of ", yimfe^' 

(oloraidy direct course ^outh-east past Madurii /|^ti;Tl»Ifo 
into the pea about tw'cnty miles south of Tbtidi,:® I"* 

N. lat., and 79'’ 6/ E. long. Huring its eepW the wUtWk^ 
this river are inncb employed for irrigdtwn, /ah4 m 
month there is a large tank* by which ft js id 4^ 

sorbad ; its rluinnel is partmlly di^ 

Tim lowlands al’ip chi^y devote to llm 
rice, and their rent depends h^cm the TUcilMv 
they can bo irrigated. There a^ fowr diff^m 
the year, two of which are , rWsfed hhort 
For the first harvest tho seed in sow;n fh Mayr> k 

fSeptemlwi for the second the lietfd i» edwh' jfi 
July, and the grain is emt in Getobfef # ^ 

third seed'tinie is in September* and iib Wi^sf jp 
or Fcdmiary; and the fourth twffp^WhicK 
November and Jan uary* ripens 'in Ahril" 
increase in ordinary seastUisTs .exne<4bd 
crop fifty-fold, fot the *S(fe>n!fl'Uni! tiih^ 
for the last from twe^aty 
portion sown 
The highv 

^Ity empioyefif raWn# 

h«d a'foW’rfogissmihnua' 
tttiall ' to 

answer# hetten isiitbih;,* ih' 

riamly ‘ the variety 
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^ri a Ww fa&ier« ^hom !aml 

^ l^t tHjb mddt niimeVous clvm of cuilUvatar« 







[at^ Via ill l^e 131CL when the Hindu 8oVe* 
^ttoade^ brlbufiary to th6 Mog;ul emperor. It does 
:r t^ftt th^ i^^ueat of the country was C4>n8um- 
IttfttB 1T17, in which year Ni*am ul Mulk obtained 
dfeai poaaedeioii ofth^so^thof India, and the de 


lipph ^ 

a„XaA |l»c 
Kew"Jl|M- 

, , . attcorUfei ; 

It was probably about n.c. 214, Ho appears tq bare re-' 
Ceived his fU'at instruction iu phUoi^oph3'' fcon; Diogenes , the 
Stoic, and hence the joko rca^rded by Cicero (^cuL Qiuesf» 
iv. 30) ; he sonu’titnos said, * If I havo argued eprre^lj^ I 
am satisfied ; if badly, Diogenes shaU give, bad; hia it*una-’ 


of tlMS C&maflo upon tbe throne of Delhi ceaacd. He afterwards utteuded the lectures of Kirosinus. uwiAtot of 

-JJI- » f _.1 H_ ^ - 1 _ . ^ “ y. .'Li ' ' ^ * 


tn 1 Umfuf-udHofen received from Nizam ul Mulk the 
-appointment of nebob of the Carnatic and of its capital, 
On the death of the nabob in 1749, the succession 


'’A'root. - - . - -.. . 

disputed by chunda Saheb and Mohamtned Ali, more 
hodmen ly called Walla-jah. Tlie French took the part of 
^^hc ftniOer, while the latter was supported by the English, 
^and through their exertions was established as nabob of the 
Carnaiic, his right to wduch office was rocognisKl by the 
'Frtthcli in tbe Treaty of Eaiis, 1763, and the Treaty of Vor 


the academy, and succooclod him iu the cJWtT, /jfSii 
situation lie uitaiuvd groat eminence, and so Ijiij^pb 
estimation in which he wa.s hold that <Cic. ; 

Aul. Gelh \ii. 14 ) lio was Belecied with two others> Diogoibes 
the Stoic, and CriloUms the roiipatetic. to go, on an em- 
bassy from Alhmn^ to liome (u.c. 154 ). Cicero (Dt» 
iii. 12 ) praises him for his great eloquence, which Aulua 
Gollius (vii, 14 ) dcsi ribes a>> \eheiuont and rapid, ddforiiig 
. . ^ m this robpect from the correct and elegant sUle of Dio- 

sailiojli, 1783 , Walla-jah, who aspired to the sonbahdarry of ! genes and the quiet and ehasto stylo of CritolaW Cicero 
the' iWckti, would gladly have east off his dependence upon I {De Oruf, it. 38 ) says that ho rwi\cr defendod a point whiclt 


thfe^n]^Usb. "but wap retained by them as a sub&idiai 7 ally 
ithtfi' hm death, which occurred in 1795, when he was suc^ 
ceCdeil^ by Ms son Oomdut-ul-Omra. Previoaily to tins 
Went, ill 1790, the nabob having failed to make payment tu 
thb East India Company of the amount of his subsidy, which 
ht^d bcett^xed at nine lacs of pagodas }>er annum (369,000/.), 
X.drd Com^t’alli9 assumed the management of the revenue.s, 
eR^^loycd the Company's servants for their collection. 
Tina t^urse was abandoned in 1792, when the nabob came 
under engagements for payment of the same amount 
or subsidy, certain districts being rendered liable to be en- 
( 61 : 6(1 upon Jii case of failure in payment, and in the event 
ofVfVr with Mysore, the >vhole territory was to be assumed 
by the Company, a suitable sum being reserved for the 
miii[Meh«ncG of tbe nabob. 

, 111 1^01 the civil and niililavy government of tbc Canmtic 
Wftsi tratififerrc<r to the East India Company by the nabob 
Daeem-ud'I^wlah, upon the Company engaging to pay him 
dhnUaJl^' one fiflh of tbe net revenue of the country, and 
prtivlding fur the principal officers of his government. [Ait- 


he did not ))ivve, or o])posod an argument which he did not 
overthrow. Even other piidusophert^ and orators, 
con^tan!lv resorted to his sehooL (Diog, 

Cirni.) Carneades in 4 unfVoquently sacrifi^d pet‘Sa)!^l 
comfort and clciiidiiiets to ardour in hi^ favouriUj purtn^tlHi 
he .sometum^s forgot to take his meals, and often grUftejA 
the time necessary for combing hU hair, S&e, 
puling, us he frequently did, with Cluysippus the Stoic, ibo 
was uecustomeil to bioco the powers uf his mind by tlni 
exhibition of hellebore, (Valor. Max, \iii. 7.) Ho died 
the age of ninety, ctccui'ding to Cicero (4cu<i, W, 6) 

and Valerius Maximus (viii, 7). 

The doetrines of Carneades appearrto have differed Mtfle 
from those of Arcusilaus and the other yibdosophers of tie 
Middle Academy. The differoucc consisted uioi^e {lerbaps 
in the mode of statement tliiiu in the tenets them^efvaj?. 
Clitomachus, who succeeded Carueades, owned that hq wa(i 
never able to ascertain what the precise doctrinos of lua pr«^ 
dccesbor wcto, Carneados maiutaiued that as the senaiss 
and uridorsianding frequently deceive us, notbiug which wo 
learn by means ot them can bo certain; that thrift higlg^at 


In every part of the province there were fu-mcrlv numc" point we «au attain is groat probability, and that of pix^b^r 

'CAk.'f .. .-...j. ..it/. /' ....... T.r.. ........ j. An Ul ^ 


roii:#'lbrtressb6* Wherever a position was naturally favour- 
ublp fof dcfi uce, works w^cro crectcNl. Major Reimell, speaking 
' part of India, says, ‘ The almost increddde number 
of jfbr^/Ahd fortresses of various kinds in the Caniatic occa- 
Q ffreater number of interesting positions withm tbo 
space, than m most other couuirics. Villages*, and 
qvb(i tb^nSt in open countries, are but of a day, compared 
wlIji^YortriiSScs, especially when they derive any portion of 
Ijjoir situation, a very common' case here,* 
Sulebi^Iie time when this was written, the province has on- 
continuance of tranquillity ; tho forts have 
bjuiiy tif tlicm crumbled to pieces, and those sliU visible are 
tb decay, while the towns uud villages have 
in nutiiber and increased iu extent. 

(litenpcU's a Map of Hwdnstim ; Hqyne’s 

^744 ^tatMcai Tracts on India ; Mill's JhHory 
m MpIMK B sports of Commitices of House of Com- 

m of imUa,\ 

' pAl^NATK)^^* A kind of dianthus or pink, a variety of 
the PJij^jithus .Caryophyllns of botanists, much esteemed by 
twistainr beautiful colours of iU sweet scented double 
It is usually grown in rich light loamy soil, in 
enough is mixed to jirevent water stagnating. 


hility there are several degHi'es. lie considered that all \ 
knowledge winch tho human mind .w^as capable of gaining 
ought not to he caliod kiiowledgie but Opinion, iw* 4 here Was 
no sure test of truth. ArccsilitliA ttppuuvs sto havo‘ main- 
tuiued the same tenets, but to have asserted tlwm ii 
broader and more ufleusivo manner. He was chioffyTm- 
ploycd in destroying tho systoms of oihers by moans of his 
ductrinc of uncertamiy, and ho almost eniiroly 
the appUcation of his principles in the form of etlues ; wtiue 
Carneades, on tbe other hand, devoted juinscdf partly to, 
their practical use in the affairs of life. Thu coustnietivo 
inothod of Carncades preserved him j'rom tbe odium tmtl 
suspicion whicdi the d'^tructivu and aggressive methyl had 
brought upon Arcesilaiis. [Arcksilaus,] ' 

CARNEGIE, SIR HORKRT, of Kinuaird, son of John 
de Cameg)"* who wa,s killed at ihe batik of Fknbkn, win 
sometime chamborhuu of Arbroath, and having attached 
himself to the regent Airhn, was, on 4th July, 1547, ap- 
pointed a b>rd of session, hut under pwiM) tTiat, imtil an 
actual vacancy should occur, he should ^Ta"^ nu salary oi* 
emotument from the place. Tho foltoviMg veur he was 
sent to England to treat for ransotn of the <*;ul of 
HuiUly, ehanccHor of Scotland, who hud be on token pri- 
soner at the bnttk of Pinkk. Bo was soon oflorvyama 


lis pTOifagated by cither cutting* or layering. A. great 

^ yariatk*^ cuHivated, the moat estscomed of whiph dospatobedon a misHlon to tho o.mrt of Frnuoo ; jtndJHim 
km T^itk tt sUrong tnU stem about three feet high, and there wae requested by king Henry Ik to us^* liis induopce 



_ flowers with the stripes or markings dear, 
d broadest near the end of the petaiii, {'Vom 
7 am techuioally distinguished into 

^kur, disposed in stripd^ upon a white 
lieh have stripes of two oolomrs ; and 
^.^/which have petals notehedy at the 
‘ striped upon u ground that ■ is 

lii®| ^ 

ersE 

0' 


with Aersnsfor the resign afion of the Veg om ' y urk vour df 
the (yueeii dowhger, whkU was effccicd. fnl^H we, fmd. 
him eliSftfll to 'th^ tre^ Scotland, and qiicef ihc 

mis^nhmmamed fb conclude a puaco^dth England; and 

lir't£54 and he was again employed in a 

bmktiig nut of tbe Reformatijui be at ijjmt 
and wa4^oi^|d(^ycd by 
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the courts of Knf2:lan<1 and France explai;^ their inten- 
He (lloci on the 5th ^uly% 1506 ; anti in queen's 
'^omroa*inj> his suoc^snor onp^tbo bench, he is tie- 
scrihi^Fas a person * well mcHi'lbft^to Justice, and expert in 
inatlors rhncernmg the ofuniuon wclll of fins reaJmA Ho 
was in all UUelihood tiic outhor of the work on Scots law, 
which is pited‘ in lUHVnir’'? ‘ Praotieks' by the quaint title 6f 
JL0. Cfi/WiTM orCf)nir^Mo\ hook. 

OARNEUAN. rAr:ATK,l 

CARN lOl.A (K K A IN ), n former duchy of Austria, now 
fojtiRi* three ol ilic five cirt'les into which the {j^'iverntnent of 
Latuach i.sdivnh'u: the other two emdes, Klaj^enfurt and 
Viiiach, coiTe>potKl res])ectivcly to Lower and Upper da- 
rinthiii. 

CAliNIVAL, or CARNKVAL. from the Italian C(rr- 
n<*t!ahs or Farewell 1o Klcsli. U is properly a season of 
feastiof^, flAUcinj^, inas{pjt'miliny,, oiul bn1TourU‘ry, which be- 
gins ori th^ Feast of tho KpijjhoTiy, or Twelftli Day, and 
ends on Ash*Wedncsday, wlien il ls succeeded hy the ausMe- 
Titie^i of Ta'nt. Some (d' the Intense of t lie Saturnalia of the 
iinticnt Romans is still detected in these lunj^ revels, W'hicli 
arc now confined to Catholic comitnes, nn<l seem to be 
rapidly declmuig even in llionn Milan, Rome, mnl Naples 
were eolohrated fn* their earni' als, hut they were carried to 
their highest jier lection nl Venice, 

Thf !>)(■.»?, ml jtl iW, 

Tlw ol Uu‘ ,.Mrih, llio < f Italy. 


tqes, no tt!? to fiuspoud tha atiimAl in tii6 and, tn thq«« 
wliiub hkte^tbe btmuA of tlte hm^ 
vpiuped to spread ;lt shfttcieiil extuitt of tfita 
ayn, there' is a i«)wi^;of executing all the etolutiowa 
for (light. mavicles and largo shoulder « blade a 

ix'quired for this feat, and wo accotdinglv find great strength 
ttud solidity thrown into thoso parts ; mit afe the VotntOry 
motion of tlm fore-arm would have h&eti woTRe thfetlAiwclefiSi 
inasmuch as it would have weakened the force of the ith* 
pulse of the membranous wing, and would have coiist^uently 
iesseued tho power of flying, wo find it almost entirely ah- 
sent. Four great canine letdh aro found m all tho genera 
of this Ini-fire family ; but the number of their inei^ori* 
vanes. Homo idea will be formed of the arrangement of 
the let'th in the cheiroptera from tho following cut 





^ [Skull of l*tcro}»Ufi Keriiutlrenius.] 

In tho cheiroptera, as we have seen, the teats are pecto- 
nvl, Init in nil tho rest of the families they are ventral. The 
next family in Cuvier’s nrrungetneut is 


In iffiodern Koiiio the masf|noiMding in {lie street' and 
all the out-ifi!i?idi)i>r jimusemonts aro Innitod lo eiglil d'lvs 
dn*'iog wliich people pell each oilier wilij siig ir-plums, anrl 
are trootod with liorse-raccs, in vDiioli Ijorse^ run wiiliout 
any rhler^ on their hacks. Afler the riiees of tin- eighth 
day, masiiuers go about witli tapers in liner hamls, every 
onl* trvmg to light lusoun at his ueighbimrs eainUc, iiml 
then blowout bis Ihune. 'J'his is ibe last of tlieir frohes, 
;xnd a\)i>ut rational as any part oC a Uomtin carnival, 

CARNl'VOKA (Zoob^g\), a tciui gcneralU applicable to 
any creatures Unit feed (ui llesh or anirnul subsiuneeh, but 
more frequently applied to ihat (oaler of maimniferous qua- 
drupt’ds wluch [ivey upon (»tber animals. 

Tho fovniEs ol tins order are varltal, and the numhor of 
species eousidei able. Furmslied, Me man and the (juaJru- 
mnna, with throe sorts of teeth, and nails or claws on tho 
foot, they enfireiy diOer from ihosi* two oidio’s in never hav- 
ing the thumbs of tb(‘ auterioi- extremity eapablc of being 
opposed to tho other fingers, I'he greater or hsss develop* 
nmnt of their tnclar teeth, as culling or kieeniting in.siru- 
ments, seems to determino tho kind of tinimal ft>od titled for 
their support. Tho.so carnivora wdmli have their molais 
totally (u'parUally lubercukted partake of a diet in wlm ii 
vogctahles lorm h greater Cr less pi’oportion, and tho.st* \vli>r]i 
have them serrated as itw^we wuh p.aut'i live principally on 
inserts. There are other inoddicalions of those molais, ill- 
ting them C>r ci u- hiug iH.uies nj* di\ iihng animal nnrs-de, ac 
cording to tho cxi:r<'jicy of {he aiiimai; hut in aH, a*, a 
goru'ral rule, the .lU'ulati^'n uf the jaw iloes n- ! p-ermit of 
iionzontal niov< nont. the power being mm ply that ofuju-niUg 
and idiutting to.w'aids and <lo -viiWaiaK, hUoa ]uur of shears. 

Grnf'Vijf ^(sniziift>)7i . — The prevailing fcutnri' of the 
skull IS M‘('at di'v^-liqnnent ol the /\goiualie ludi, af- 
fouhnp i -'i lor the ;K‘ti<»n of tlu? powtidnl rniisch's tluit 
work ti .renehaot jaw tlu ori.it is noi sepaialod from tho 
te<npor;il tbssa. d'lie urticulatioti of tlie h(nu‘s of tlu* fore- 
ar’o ,u most of the carnivora is so constructed as to allow ol 
fn e mulitoi, though in a degree inferior to that bestowed cu 
the ipmrh uniaua. The brain l<a;re]o’nm> is considerable in 
bvdk, widl marked, hut without a third lobe, and does not 
cover th - cerebellum; of ;!U tiie sensoij, that of smelling 
seems to be in the highest pejTeciioii. tbo pituitary mem- 
brane beuig I'Xieuded over a muiiilold labjnnth of bony 
plates. The Intcsiinc" aro romparatjs el j short, the nature 
of tj^nr food I'ocpiiT mg los'-- clabonilion than that necessary 
fof um extraction of oouri'.iimeut fiMiu vcgctaldc's. 

Cuvier gwes the name of (llesli-caters) to the 

CiVjler, aud dividys it into the fJkwiuo; families: — 

^ ? OT^rn.rpTKR \, 

ThclSiE*, as he observes, have still some alb ni ties with the 
qmidruu^a, as is manifestcil hy the pendulons genital 
nriian ofAhia male, and the position of the teaU ofrihu 
ft-philo on fhe brqast . Their distinjtuLshing chara^r con- 
hislH of a fold of the skin, whieb, risiug at the siW of the 
Deck, is extended botweeu the fin'U^fcet and tho Apjgiers or 


2, Inskctjvora, 

The lateral inemhran{'.w with which the cheiroptera are fur- 
nished uro no lonecr to he found in I he insectivora, wliich still 
have ckvieie.s . and the ir molars, like those of tho first family, 
are serrated with conical points. In their dental system the 
position and relative proportion of their incis'Ots and canine 
teeth \ary. Some have long incisors in Iront, followed hy 
oilier ineisors and canines low'er than I lie molars, a scale of 
dentition to lio found among some ol’the qiitidrumana (genus 
'I'ar^iusx, ami ap[>roriching in a degree the dental $yslcm of 
tiio Uodeniia. Others have large and widOly-sepayatcd 
canines, between wlueli are small incisor'-', the most ordinary 
dispnsition of the teeth in tho i^nadninuma and car7HX,uff>t‘^^\ 
The feet art', short, and tlieir motions comparatively feeble : 
the male organ is furnished with a shf'ath, and the teati» arc 
Ventral, There* is no ccoeal appendage, -and the entire solo 
of the foot IS apjihed to tlio ground in \valking. I’hcir 
Inibii'i, rescmhhng in a degreo those of the cheiroptera, are 
lVci]m nlly nocturnal and subterranean. I usects fonu tlunr 
pniicipul riourishinent, and many of them, especially in cold 
couutues, puss the winter in a dormant state. 




[Skull of lCrinfi( etis Pnr.ipmus, coumuia llcd^joligg,] V 

JiiLl'vrti» we hare seen tho carnivorous organisation ill a 
n>irtT>;ir;Atj vclv mitigated state, hut we mnv approach Cuvier's 
thud faindy, the (hiriiivuia, properly f>o calk'd* whiclt htivo 
evri v purl of llieir frame, in the cats cspocMall>, formed for 
the ik'-truetioa <tf other annuals. In two of tho tribes, but 
more parliculaily ii; one, viz, tho Rkntigradcs, the oarnivo- 
runs form is iiid-*('d somowhut moditled ; but among thoMo 
tlircc tribes we find the greate.st harmony of parta, fitted lor 
keeping down the riuinheiK of the granivorous and phytopha- 
gous animals, to he any wJiero obscrv ed among tho mammaliti. 


3. Carnivora. 

Ill this family we liavc the thiist for blood o.t Sts highest 
degreo of devtdopinent, and with it the power and the mstru- 
meiits for gratifying tlic appetite. Four l»irge, long* lEvud 
distant canmes, separated hy tho iiiiervcnlion of nix incTSors 
in each jaw (tlie root of the second of tho lower iueisovs 
being a link* deeper planted than the others)— ^molars, eitlier 
formeil eTirirely with cutting edges, or Constructed partly with 
blunt tuberedes; — lhese» with tlie powerful mechaTiUm gf* 
the jaw^ in whieb they arc f^t, present a mo^^t ibrmitlxble ap- 
])aratU3 for finishing the blowly task whiqh the test ef the 
IVame of the carnivora is .so nieoly ftdaptM ftt odmme^tang 
and continuing. Tho more completely trehchibt tb^e 
molars are, tho more ccmnlerely, earth vofons tire the habiU 
of tlm aniinah and the gradabem^ n^ay be i)fi gene- 

ral baColy traced by hhservitignhe proportional oxtbht of 
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with to* its tabereuUtc -fl 

%at«, tukeit m a whoie, m^y 

b| lo bit’! ^«p<ible of Mipponing thcptsolvos entirely on 
ve^djtabkff* b^ivo nearly all their molar teeth tub^^'cuUtted* 

Tl^e iholars have the moat cuttinjjf ed^i^es, and 

(hen <?ome» a mokr larger than the reat, with a tuberculated 
)x^4 or prpooiiis ntoro or leaia developed, and behind it one or 
twn Hm^li tepth almost entirely hat. Wuh theso small 
teieth the doj;"«, as Baron Cuvier has obseiTetl, rnastieate the 
(^rasa^whieh they oceasiouully swallow for inctlieinal pur- 
p<Wiefi; and the same author aj^rees with M. Frederio Cu- 
vier in the great molar above and its stntagimiat 

below carnasjuiireif or /kah-ruitera, the anterior pointed 
molars yh^.y^ ??70i?a AS, and the posterior blunt molars timber- 
culeum or tuber culatod molars. 

By observing these diirerences of dcntaljbrm, the genera 
of carnivora are most surely established, and it may bo hud 
dow'u as a general rule tlnil those ouruivorons amniala which 
have the shortest jaw and the least development of the/n/Ai> 
molars are tboso in wliich the sanguiriury propensity and 
the destruotive power co-exist in the lilgbesl degree. 

Many of the genera aj»ply tlie whole sole o! the foot tjiar- 
tioylurly of the hinder one) to the ground in walking, and 
iliia solo is goicrally dcstilulo of hair ; those are euUcd 
Phniv^ta'le, 

Others again walk on the tips of the toes as it were, and 
these, the tig rude o.-nnivora, are endowed with great 
swift fichsS of foot. The eluviele in both is merely a bony 
rudiment suspended in the ile-^h. 

(yuvier di\ides his Car/iassiff s into llio four following 
tribes ; — 

V, Pian/iL^rade'** 



[Skull of l.iiiiiH Vubfflfli, ctimtitou 
3. Cats (/>’/«>). 

In this tribo we have the destnictivp power most highly 
developPiL The short round mir/zlo, the abbroi iated' 
and powerful jaw% ;md ibo retraetile f'law.s sheatiiud by 
means ofelastie liganuMit^ wlien Die annnal is la a state of 
rft'lKise, so that tliey at'c te}jT sloirp and ready for 
form With the re^l t>f the orgsiuization a dei^truotivc type i>f 
the highest m'dri*: All tho eats inise i vo faUb 
above and two btdow ; tlu.ir ujjper lie.dt -cutter has three 
lobes and n hliuit burl ar process wnhin ; vbilo the lower 
one has twopomUMl and (-ulfing lobe>, hut without any heel 
or process; and they have but one fc-rnaU tuhereuUited innUir 
alxive without any correspondn^g tf>olh below. The species 
arc numeunis, and vary gi eally in sixc and cnhun*. [KiUns.] 
Subjoined ly n cut of the skull and jaw of a Vi^yal tigtw. 



These ikihsoss a great fjc.ddy, IVoni tho structure of the 
sole, of rearing Iheiiisidxes up on the hind feet Cuvier 
tbsorves, that they participate in the comparative slow 
motwu iiud nocturnal life ol’ tbo InseolivoiM. and that (hey 
uik\ Hko ihoni, deprived of a ea-cum. The greater part of 
ihpse whose gougraplucal di.-strihiUion is confined to cold 
Countries pass the winlor in a dormant state. They have 
all tlvrt toes on each foot [Ukah] The following cut will 
iierYO as^ an example of the dental form and urrangemont. 



[iikull «f MoU'S* ^ com mo a lUwltjer.} 

2. Digi/ig;rades. 

This tribo is i&epuratod by Cuvier into two subdivisions. 

Salxliviiilon (2. 

The animals composing tins suhdi\isioii have been called 
mrmi/otvn, from the (^omparati^ely great length and tlcx- 
ibility of their br^hos and the .shortness c>f their legs. Eveiy 
on© who has watched the serpentine movements of a fein't 
must have been struck with tlie great facility of motion 
given by this ft)rm» and its particular adaptation for pus 5 >ing 
thVoMgh snmll openings and nanow burrows and turning 
thtjrom. IJke the former families they have no caecum, 
huh Unliko th©m, they ant' not lethargic in winter. Though 
«rnglh (hey or© of imlomitoble courage and ferocity, and lite- 
rally most blotwl-thirsty ; for the greater part of them live 
principfiUy upon that fluid. The subjoined cut will give an 
example of the general form of the skull and teeth. 

■V’ 



' ; ‘ ^ ' ' tftkah tjf Putoiius Zorilhvd s# 

'id ;>y ^ 

moltms, behind ih^ 
Upper grt^al which lva>i itself a eulficienUy 

larg^ heel uf ftlawymf theae hve upon carrion, 

and ©U ,hayo,a ^ 

Wo th:w> w W'jcut loi^ of the detittiU 

, , , ' ' ^ i 


4. Am^ihd)ta, ^yl’ AmjJtihious Cannrortf,, 

Those wdio have seen a fecal on the land v dl have notiiTOti 
tho Comparative ludpb'ssm ss of iho uniimd ; fur the short 
limbs ointlopod in the skin only serve them by Mssisling 
their awkward shullhugs when in that hituatuin, "-But as 
they ncNcrcomo on tho land excepnng Ihr ihc puiposies of 
rcjxjse, baskinir in the sun, <»r suckhng their young, thoir 
organization is adapted to thoL clenieut m winch the gijcat 
portion of thoir lile i-s speni. Tiic moinoiit tlie seal entvTS 
the water ho is oonpletely at lus oast*. Then the oar-hko 
membranous Ininds and I'cet, or tlippoia, as some of our 
northern navigators md una(4iy term them, the elongated 
body and iiio\oahlo sjnnc witii Us j>owerful inusealar iiia^ 
chinery, tiie* narrow pelvis and the, close waterproof fur, 
aflbrd. when taken togothaji;j a model iur <»w'iuuuing. Tho 
unnexod cut ul the skull ot' H wdll lUustratu 

the general Ibrm and arrangemoiti; of the tee|;h* {Skal^] 



[SkuU ot'C'aloL’cjjbniu'i viluhnun,] 

^ Fossil Cauxivora. 

Uemains of themammiforous carnivora are found Abun- 
dantly ill the ossi!'ci\>UA caverns and oshoous breccia. Those 
of a lion* H tiger, b<uirs, a glutton, a weastdVa Wolf, a fox. a 
dog, and hymnas,hiwe boon satislkctordyidphtiilcd ; but (he 
boars, especially the groat cave in Leaf {t/rms 
[B»ak], and the hyiuaas, seem to have been predominant in 
many of tho localities. 

CARNOT, FA/.ARE NICHOLAS MA RGUKRITIS, 
was born of I’cspectable ancestry at NoUiy, in Burgundy, 
May 13, 1753. He entered the army in the corps of eu- 
ginuers in 1771* and at the time tbo revolution began, waa 
known m a ret^podlahlo and woU-informed odicyr, \vho had^ 
gained the prize <itt the Academy of Dijon ibr an eto^e of 
Vauban, and had refu.sed* large olfers to enter the service of 
Fredorittk. of Prussia, In 1 rtU, he was elected to reprciont 
tho 1^ do Cttlai.s in the legislative MKsomhly,aim lioeamo a 
member <^he miUury committee. He w as one of tliose wha 
veiled of the ex-king* In 17^3 he b©t?ame a mem- 

t^<w>feftot(Zeeof p^ Hit name dines not' 

directly as an aavocate of*: or agent div» any of the 
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tlio violent rcjpntflfifeans as a luan w)io,i^ik)o4,, 
hJ^lt^iivpUcctmirin^ timta of'ftry, he jnufit, twain, 
wvdm' ium*o 01 * loss of suspicion until tho liiatory. pf 
hitlott li#titwk'T}2^?KJ an analysis, which nannoi piH'hapi^ 
!Aii»ly^ma<k' ^ lonf> as the two great partiea into whigh it cli;^ 
viHhd iPTOpp ftWnine to exist m opposilioni Ilis oltcn^Qn* 
f^ofar n? hisaot^ ate eudem*, to tUo, 
uflHiil 'of his prorcHW'oii i he was in truth the war-minUte^f 
the oobmnueo. The mo^t glonnus myiod (in a miUlaa‘y 
g.OlUe) of the republic was that in \unch hoi directed the 
r’aiijifig of all the of tli<3.ainiy, anti it wa^aftenvarda 

ol iiiin that he had * or^ntni\e la victoiro/ lu 1793 ho 
joined tlic army of the north with other deputies; the in- 
cdicienvy ofauothfer general culled him into action, and ho 
was mainly iYistrumontal in gaining tho vietory of Watig^ 
iJK^, In >793 he was olectod fOr seventeen <hlForcnt places, 
hut was shortly afterwards proscribed, and fiouglit refuge in 
(Germany. Me was recalled by the first consul, and wa.s 
made of wav. This post he lost when he voted 

nirainst thhtson&nlato fiir hie, and at the same lime all the 
dthfi* military situations which he held. But after the Ru.s- 
*fmn campaign, when F*rancD was on the cve of invasion, ho 
offered his servUms to Napoleon, and received the^ command 
of Anlwei^i, which ho held out until the abdication of J 814. 
When NapolL'on returuod from Elba, ho wished to leTOtl 
to Antwerp, hut the cmiKjror is said to have told him that 
ft macliiiio 'iuliwer tho purpose there ; he wa.'’ again 

appointed miiiK-lor of war, After the restoration, he r^dired 
flraf to AViirsnw, and then to Magdeburg where icj died, 
August 2, 3 823. He was twice a member of the Institulo, 
and twi8i^ e.Kpcllod, the first time by the direct mw, and ufter- 
wimls on the restoraiion of 1814. 

He published, in 1780 , an < Kssai sur Ics Machines en 
g<bieniir and in 180S his work * Dc lu DtTcnso des Places 
Eovtes/ The laUor is a roiuouslrance to the otticers of the 
army upon the disposition which existed to consider ft place 
untenable after the enemy had gamed tlifi glacis. Ho en-> 
deaVouvs to show that the mo^t serious part of an oflw-er's 
duty only hceiu'^ wlmn the body of the place is attacked, 
anddiriugs a lureo nomlxir of illusiraiums from antient and 
modern warlare. Ho also exjilains the syateni of defence 
whit‘h goes by his name, namely, that of covering the guns 
from tile omnny, and using them for vertical fluug only, 
until the attack upon the body of the place begins. 

TliO mailicinatieal w’orks of Ckumol are remurkablo for 
the elegance of hi.«f {joomclj'y and the cUvirnoss of his mode 
of oxprctvsion, Tn his * Retlexi<jns sur la Metaphysiquo du 
Ciilcul luflniicsunal/ Ire enters upon the consideration of the 
{System of Leibnitz > and the main point of Ids theory is, 
that there is a dompensaliou between llm inCnitnslmalb of 
inferior orders which 'arc rejected on both sides of an equa- 
tion, In his ‘ Geoim'trio de Position,’ Paris, 1803^ his oliject 
is to explain the meaning of Iho negative sign in gooraelry, 
hut at the same time he gives a large number of new and 
very general tl; uems. Here he is Iho in'icator of tlml 
class of general theorems which have since been pushed In 
ft great cxloiu by MM. Poncelct, Handelin, Quetelet, Charles, 
&r. Tiu'ie is also his memoir upon tlio relation of five 
points in space, followed by his theory of tmnsYcr.sal 
Paris, ( ' The essay on machinCvS in general wms enlarged 
' and n ; Niblishecl in ISU3, under the title* Piincipos Ipiula- 
nif’iUaux d'EqUilibre et du Mouvemont.’ He tmblished ajso 
?^nnc political tracts, and in particular, a. justification uf his 
public conduct in 1815. 

We know of no references for the life and works of Car- 
not. Wc have taken dales from the * Biogruphie de» C<on- 
tftmporains.’ We take this oppurtunity of 'sayi«g,i that 
the sooner the Fronch Insldulc publishes the e/ojrey of tho 
members wlio were not pormiltod to remiiinmn iudist by the 
rcstoml and now re-expdlcd rtynastv, the better for its 

CAHOB TREE. [CimATOMiA.l 
CAROODLLA, [I.tMACi^rfey.] 

CAR 'OH iCcfrcHiu t tab), a ¥fong of joy» Boccaccio fieenjs 
to have cohkttkrcd the term syurtuvniouH with balkita, 
wdiidj/aceortlmg to Iho dicboimiy IklU Cnwr^, sig$ifed 
« sohg^ sung du)*ing ft dunce. It dot's nob however. ftp|ft?ar 
so okar to hs as it did to Dr. Bumoy* that Chauc.flr listed 
the. Word in' the selise in which thft'Itftliim itoyelistemtthifywi 
it. In England Ihe t^tu is now exclusively aji^p^ied to a 
religious song or ballad, in celebmiion of OlWMStmast AtiH 

sung driying the icHtlvemsdti fit many 

V try, though now seldom hetu'd in the uietropoUs 


3 t 

Ampricfth fUhw/li^a' 



To'ncxsco riv« to^^Cftpe, 

rage breadth i3Qay be about - Hi 

miles, drhoftrlyeguftl tu tlkt'of.KbgCftbAwiflito WllM/fll 

IS bouhdeu by the ocefth (30^ 

(308 miles)^by Qeorgift, (70 mdcB)i bj>Ttnies^o 
and by Virginia (330 niilci;)! ' ' ' ^ ‘ ^ ^ j ^ 

The wcstemi portion of this 'vrtneh is tofnawhhi 
mom than onc-fouttb Of its shrfaeb'y Ilea in tho;A^f>ahi^lda1fi 
iiiouritaim^ and is frat'btijotl by WVifrat'of its \To^^ 

E. of them extends thO highef teri age/or tbft hil]^ «ibiintr^, 
which occupies a little mote th^n pnc-ftutrtb of Mu 
Between this region ftiid the coa&c sb>^tids thd JdW'ftr fetr^ce, 
or the level cbuni^% which comprehends n^vly one^fealf ^ 
the state. The boundary line between the ^o feihicfcii 
begins on the N. at the Mundford Falla bf the'ti^be Roan-' 
oke above Halifax, and exiehds S.S.W. to StnItiKfieIja' bh 
tlic Neusc, and to Averysborough on Capo Feft^'Hivbrl ftdd 
terminates cm the river Pedeo between Hockinghattt tifid 
Sneadsborough. ' " ^ 

The coast runs from the borders of South Carbliha Ip a 
general E.N.K. direction to Capo Hatteras* and hfence pearly 
due N. to the borders of Virginia, Ji exhibits ; ft' very 
peculiar character. Besides C^o Hattorns, it ha8 t>Vo 
other projecting points, Cape Lookout and Capd' Fear, 
which latter is on an isUincl, about eight miles in lon^b,ftnd 
from one to three in width, called Smith’s Hlapd. By tbctio 
three capes tvv 
Raleigh Bay. 
tho mouth of the Capi 
shore of Onslow Bay, an extent of 120 nijlcp,' the Bat cb^st 
is lined by low sandy islands, extending pnralH'‘fTV\tJle 
shore at a distance of alwtut a mile, the islands; IJicm^dhV’s 
being from half to one mile wide, ' This. seHys of i^lftnds 
is traversed by aever.il inlets, which are nbt practicable; ex- 
cept Ne\v Inlet and Boguc Inlet, and these only for ^iill 
vessels. Near Cape Lookout, bud between it bttd Cape 
Hfttlcras, the same ebariu'lor of coast contintu^^, oXebpf that 
the islands arc not so frequently broken by inlets, hut'cbn 
tmue in pne place forty or fifty mito!? arid Upwards,' The 
islands are also broader, measuring ftqm one to tW'O itiifcs 
ill width, Put though along this coast the sandy IslftritU 
extend in straight hues, the shores of the roatnlah^l bbbitid 
them arc broken by numerous arms of ibc sea, whkit jiepc- 
trate to a considerable distance inlahd. There aib a)so two 
extensive sounds, Pamlieo and Albemarle Sound, Ffttn- 
lico Sound extends from Si'W. by W. to N:E, by E, sdVeiUty 
miles, with a mean bjrcudlli of fifteenp and tcrthina^bji inlabd 
in the wide bays of the Neuse and Pamlico ' riverji!, Tl' is 
connected on the N.E. W’itli Alhemarlo Souhd, ftiid i^ns 
into il:deigh Say by OeraJ^ock Inlet, wblcli maybojjci^- 
si'iefi:^d as the mouth of the sound, and hfts MrleWl^et 
watci at mean tide. Albemarle Soiind ipto 

tho nuuulandi about gixty miles by ten miksiii : but 
It sends off lateral branciios, especially to the N./'^nidn tun 
from twelve to fifteen miles inland. Al^ftiafle ffct^d'Has 
no practicable connexion With the ocean, ^Thq^jr^chBor 
character of the coast of North Carolina ^opid’tcsi^f^d 
harbuuis, though thejrc are several large 
with eighteen feet water, b the deejpost inlbtjthftt state 
possesses. Owing to tlris circun^stancp the tHnlb of 
North Carolina, which is the . most ferfije jjortihrt 'hf Uie 
state, has bepn turned into Virginia and into EduthttiflWHia* 
The low country* stretching front 1^0 m l40 in- 
land from the coasL exhibits two 
tbe shores it in partly cx)vered witV p,xt(insiVft, 
hirgeat of whidi are noar Alb;cmt^fl^ ^nd' 

Between them i& the AUigatol 
miles in length, and jwarly 
Albemarle tiound is >he l/ishw wLi, ' ' 
into Virginia. . XJifi. 8^»;aB?P6 
less j thoHgfr sq/tjM 
twenty miles in iliau(M;tpr, ' 
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pwilla, mjirtfe; and si 
e^itcWs; in Vi^<Hi^ all 6tW'%o '<j<rtifttiry; i 


suj^ar-niaple. The wild vino k foimj 

^ K,w-.T^^r.;rr :rr , ...-- , (feWl IXl WW>‘»C paftS 1^0 VlU^ ha® 

of iaiid, WKcillil atidj^ifunt'^nlttVatod)!^ Airtliii doiicjofiliotttiiSulsof Eujoutiif 
ara ^in» 5 ^OCl‘fe 0 t: M \yrtid\ mi in gx(i»t nomb 0 j;|. ; W 4 i^ 

! i'Af i^oil is tind artimftis Woite fts^medy vory numarons* eHp«;cmlly 

awyft^ia wi% pi»o 'f»if 0 »U, jAJdp^ Ithe watoif- &a, ; but cxctiTpt wotve« aftd .wiW oata, lew of them nowjwt--' 

OT<k> main* Iti thb upper country the wiki turkey k «tdi eoin^ 
Jihis p^pf the irtoh, and sotnetitacs weighs from twonty-iiYc to, UuHy 

potinds, Rnakos ooCUr everywhere; bat the aliigalot- Itj-^ 
The upper terrace, or uilty cbiantty>)yipg betwocn tho^iiio- habiii? only the swaimps and" Ion or parts of, tho river*; it 
the- p^untain#^ js* , at a moait, sovcml hundred sometimes attains a lursro size, and attacks mom The 
s^vij and ^w.nfs an agroeablO successJott of Koanoke ulKumds with rockrftsh, some of which woif?hfrom' 
ijCH)!^?kte Mis wjtft^gcnlle ,Wcnts, autj[ pf Wide and exien- sixty io swnty pounds, i 

^alleys* ; The tipilof the yalleys is, good, consisting of a The mineral wealth of this state bus lately risen to ha- 
bjack ^nd %Ule, man W, and yicilds rich crops of grain, pewtanre. It rontains tho richest portion of Jho gold di«- 
■ That porliui, , of North Carolina, which is within the irict, which extends at the foot of the eastern declivity cf 
Appalachian mountains, is an agreeable alternation of hills the Appalachian* Mountains between and ^8*^ N, lat , 
gnd vallom; The mountamB form Iwo ridges, of which the the metal IntB only begun to bo worked lu tho course of ibo 


,, caliod the Iron 'Mountains^ (and part of it also tho 
ttohp»<ftnd, wnetber pagrt tho Smoky Mountains,) and the K. 
^10 Hilno Aidgo. Both are.united at several places hy short 
jpdgCs- The Ararat or Pilot Mountain is ettst 
of the Blue Ridge, and alKmt IG miles N. of Salem ; it is a 
fiobtary pyramidal inlh 1650 feet high, from the summit of 
which ttn a-lmoat perpendicular colump to Iho height 
pf^ about W00 leofc. The rivers which rise between the 
tWjO ridges run \y. to the Ttmessoe river. The highest 
of the mountains exceed 3000 feet, and it is 
tJhoueht that the elevation of ilie whole country compre- 
hepdoj. betweei '5 pmm is 1000 feet above the st-a. Tho soil 
iit g<*ncial fertile in grain. 

: A!! the rivers have rapids where they pass from the hilly 
country, to ,tho Ipw region. Their course above tho rapids 
is ratb^ $.W;ilt; but below them no other current is observed 
than? produced by the tide, which ascends to the rapids. 
They ,o|pr, therefore an easy navigation up to the hdly . 
CfigntryJ but sand-bars invariably occur at their mouth, on 


present century, b\it a eonsiderablo produc^ibus bec,u ah 
ready obtained. In 1804 native gold was to Jiejlrst lime 
brought tn the mint of tho United Slates, ahd from tluit 
year to 1S23, nudusivts, tlie average annual amount rcceivt'd 
at the mint did not exceed Sooo ddlars. In 1824 \\ ivfc to 
5000 dollars, and in 1830 to 518,000 dollars: in 1833 it bad 
further inci-eased to 808,000 dollars. Of this qinmtily 
more than one-haTf, or 808,000 dollars, vvere got in North 
Uarolina, It is said that not more than one-fouith of 
tho produce brought to tho mint. If tjn's be lj;ue, 
the mines of North Carolina yield an annual produce 
of nearly three imllioTis and a half of dollars. The chief 
gold district is siluabnl on both sides of the river Yadkin 
or Pedec, in the counties of Davidson, Rowan, J^abariits, 
Montgomery, and M«*elvlcnhurg, all of which belong to 
tho hilly portion of the country or the up|H.T tcnacc. 
Iron is abundant m tho hilly and mounjtainohii du>- 
triels. 

The native tribes have disappeared, except a few families 


which there is. less \yater,lhau in the lower part of their of the Tuscarora tribe who li\e near the wmtern extremity 
eaura^, though they arc generally shallow, if \tc take into of Albemarle Sound m Bertie county. They aniounted, in 
tbo' *'c.poiint their length and volume of water. 182u, to 3100 individuals. The popvdatiou is composed of 

. Tbtf . Routtoke is formed by two branches, the Dan ami whites and blacks: aomo of the blacks me fiee, but the great 
jStau^ton, which ni=e and unite in Virginia. After their ■ mojxiHty arc slaves who ruUi vatu tho ssnl. In 1820 the po 
, Ufim the rWer runs S,12. by E., and forms, six miles above ' ' ' 

, Il^tUfax* ihe Mundford Falls, Lower down its course is 
exe^sstyAy circuitous; it falls into Albcmarli! Sound, lia 
cqu^i*e^is L'ip miles; but each of its upper branches runs 
ni^aihao lOO bt^forc their junction. It is navigable nearly 
thlfiy miles from iu mouth to vessels of cmisi<lerab!c si/.o, 
and boats from twenty to forty tons can ascend to the fulls, 
yrn^b oro f^yenty mile® from its month. The Neuso rises in 
^ ™ c0ntrq,pf tV upper torace, and runs about 200 mites, 
hffit and then «SvE. by E. Below Nowbern it, gradually 
;8,|^c^;intpji.^trMcircular bay, which opens into the w ider 
of Ifamlico Sbnnd ; it is navigable to boats in the 
gi^mv.^.p^rt pf itn course. Between the Roanoke and the 
Ne^e ^ the '^diicb alsp enters Pamlico Sound. Cape 
rcaTfjiivcr rises on the E. border of the mountain rc'gion, 
wid, fidwBi -by g general course S,E. for 


pulation amounted to 630,000 individuals, among Whupi 
were 14,000 free nogntes and 205,000 blavos, According 
to tho of 3820, it was found, that in the Inlly 

distiict 18. m the plain 12, and in tho mountains li 
small fioction above 7 persons lived on csudi square milg. 
Tho coloured r»u‘o is comparatively most numoroufi on the 
low plain, becomes loss so m Uio hilly icgKm, and lca«>t 
of all iu iho mountainous tracts. Th^ population, aword* 
mg to tho latest atatoments, is whom 245,000 

are slaves, and 19,543 froe persons of colcnir. 

Ualeigb, on the Neusc, the capital of tho stale, is regu- 
larly built, but contains only 2000 inhabitants. .The largest 
place is Newborn near the luouth of the Neusc, which <\in- 
tains 4000 inhabitants, among whom are many Sw^iss 
families, wdmbuve named the town aller the town of Bern 
in Swilzeiland. Knjettoville, on the Cape Fear, River, 


^ 250 miles, till it - „ . _ 

^n^t^0he Atlantic about ten miles N. of Cape Fear. It is carries on a considcuabh' commerre, and has 4000 inhabit- 
ve».scls drawing ten or eleven feet to Wilniing- ants. Wilmington, not far Iroiu the mouth, of Cai>0 Fear 
infant ^4 miles frph^ tho se^J J®nd sloops may ascend to River, is also a Dinvmg place, with 3000 inbabitanis,'*' 

WfJich 95 iniles higher up, " ' The exports corrsist of live cattle, tar, pitch, and turpen- 

vafieiJ^in the three natural divisions of tl\e tine, lumber, Ihdian emn, cotton, tobacco, porkj Imd. ttiU 
i^to0/,/Th,,l^e,P5iQUlk^ih tegibu tlie frost sometimes lists low, hces-Maix, mjrlle-wax, ginseng, and medioimd roots 
not much felt m tho hilly and plants: most of these are sent to South CaroliiKi and 
, fiilU W's ,ih the low plain. The summers are Virginia to bo expoiicd' tltcucc. A small portion is exporleJ 

ipU*T ^ fh^ plain ; am! the exhalations from the from Whlmington, 

, ft anji0althy from June to October. In Tho instruction of the poorer classes is less attouded to 

rej^ri the ^h^ mbderatod by cool breezes. The than in many other states of the Unipn., Though tlicrc i,s 
are stidddn and fretinmit, vt eoM a literary fund, it is still inopnaiderabk, and has ju>t yet ^o 
by !iiiti intensely hot dav. The far increwed that, aocortlmg to the laws enartod by the 
‘'‘“pkle of^' t^p ..tnouptains^ is Vbry tbmperato and lieaUhy. legislature, it can be ap^died to the instruotjon of the jajuivr 
- eltonlb, intlnbr^oes the agticxtltiiral classes. The tbjldren-of the coloured people, vho m 3830*’ 

iiditof pikin' cpftbn Ib thq staple ^wkltictjop ; wore calculated to amount to 75,000, bt Iwecu i Im ages of five 
aiVsiiyely culUvated; aiid indigo to a small and Atoen years, are excluded by the laws from receiving 
Igf^^^^eMwirddhese croj^s superseded by inatrucUon. ,Th 0 mstrviclion.nf tho upjier classes is bi^j^er 
ijpocles of g^ln, as woB as attendeA te/bu^^ is nevertheless still in a low cpndwpn, 

/' Th tbc thtmhlirfn Iregioh, grain; iiji- Tbai^.tta utiivarsit^ at Chapel 11 ul, ‘4S miles 
'1^ the pflndtoV pbjebt'^df'culti^^ Raleigh, t It was inem pOrutad iu 1703, and flr^t pb^ifqrrcd 
»J^b^ gehefail')f‘aucc«?d^^ J79, 7 p it is pH^iy well endowed, but the mi^W 

^l^ift'jiiiifB'afepfehRhli; of ia^'^smaDt and a mihhity at Mount 

thb ' AiWitdl E*tf»gli«h colony, waa the itt, 1587, 
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but it i» mi known of it, Th$ first settle- 

ment wot made in IG50 eome whites from Virs^inia. 
A%ir otbsr sotilomenU the colony received a ro))re$entalive 
{^OViUrninc^nt in* years after which the constitution 

called ‘ Soheme of Govenmicnt’ >vas tried hut soon 

abandon^^ (CjUiOjLtNA, Soutn.] Tim present constitution 
wasadfl^^tn 177G, 

The body consists of a Senate and of a House 

of C?btntnoh«r t^uo senator and two npembisrs of the House 
of Wnvihons are aniuiaily choseu by each of the G3 coun- 
tieii t nnd one uiembtr of the House of Gimmons hy each 
of the towns of Edenton, Ncwl)t‘rn. Wilniinpfton, Sahshury, 
HUlv^buroiif,dn and Hidifnx* All froemen 21 years of a»;:o, 
who ba\e been inhabitants uf the slate for 12 months pre- 
ceiUiig the eloetion, vole for members of the Commons’ 
Hoose; but a free in dd of 60 acres of land is a necessary 
qualifu'ati6n to Vi>te for a senator. The two houses by joint 
vote annuan^ elect the governor, who with I ho conned ol 
state, which ift^lected in the same way, forms the oxocutive. 
The j udges^^Mig supremo and suporioi* courts aiv a|)point<‘d 
by joint vow|Wi.ho two lionne-s, and liohi their ollico diinng 
good behaVKiur. The state sends two meuihcrs to the se- 
nate iu congress and thirteen lo the house of representa- 
hves. 

(Darby; Silliinan’.s AUntfJg Iteviev} ; Wood- 

bridge's Ariitw’'i qf' Kdm'aiiwt.) 

CAROLINA, SUUTO, uneoftho Hnited States of North 
Ameriea, hes on tbe shores of ihe Athinlic, between 32 'and 
36 ’ 3 0' N. hd. anu 7'/' 46' anil 83' W, louix. Its 'st 
Imij^th from ain^le on the Ailantio to its oxtren-.c VV. 

at thu juncliun of the Sa\aunah and (duiluga rivers is 275 
miles, and its mean wndth neaily 120 milcH. Its area is 
about 32,000 square miles, or neaily 300<i square miles more 
ihun Scotland with iu isbifids. 

On the Iv d borders on the Atlantic with u <‘.oast line of 
185 miles. On the SAV. it i.v Ncparatetl liein Gefu*oiahy iho 
SavanUidi rn cv ibr 2 70milu>v and on toe N. ns North Carx)- 
hna, fonniiig a lioumbny hoe of 300 miles. 

South Caiolum, like Nouh Cwrolmu, evliibits threo d.f 
ierehl regio 11 k mosj vwstern di’,tri<‘U are <;o\ci id wjdi 
rv(l_ ul‘ inountnu', and hdU which bclonf^ to the Appa- 
lachUn system. Kast of this mountain reuenv extc the 
liiliy country \^hlch is filb'v\ed by a low plain that Mpivud< 
over the ea‘«lern disliicts of the stale to the oi'caii. Unt i)ie 
pnqwrtion of the smfaee bclongnm to each ol these regions 
differs C(jn‘^idei‘abl) from that of North Carolina. The low' 
plain ctnnprehonds liUlo moje than one Ibnrth of l!ie whole, 
and the remainder is ulmost equally dividcid between the 
other two n'gion'-i. The hue winch siqxvratcs the pbiin trom 
Urn Inlly region passes from SneaiKliomugli m North Caro>- 
lina to Camden on thoWateree, and thence to Columbia on 
the Congaroo, or to the junction of the Saluda and liioad 
river, and tcriuinates on tlie Savannah at Augusta. 

The northern portion of the coast of South Caiolinato 
Wiuvaw X^iint forms an unbroken lino <*f low samU slure. 
Soutli *)f that I'jjic tb > ^lH>^e^, tiiough low, aie div. icU by a 
gre-it number (d m, winch arc tlie mouths of larger and 
smaller rivers, llnw generally divide into numerous biauclu s 
before on If' i IV: iho Atlantic ocean, and by their num<‘roiis 
channels cut ' shores into ishuids, the .surface of which is 
very little « ^ ...p.d abo\c high tidc'^ Tiu- principal inlands 
which line ) coast are James*, JoJm's, Edisto, St. Htlcna, 
port Ros..i, and lliiton. The lino of coast, though generally 
tmiforro as to course from puiiit to poinl, ni very nregiikirh 
itidcMied. The inlets dividing the isJuikIk as well the 
rivers are comparaLivoly vorv shallow, bul the latter in every 
iiistoriee ure cloeper wiihm than at tlieir biu's^ In two pomu 
only can the coast he approached by iargt' vessels. One place 
is Charleston harbour, vvb.i-’i.' ],> by tlie junction of 

two «trmll rivtas, the Cooper and Aslilcy, the chanuol of 
which adtuim vosstds of 15 feet draught, 'i'lie other is Port 
Royal entrance, formed by the XhtMd River, the common 
festuary of some lltllo creeks mto winch thu tide ascends to a 
considerable ditvtanco. On one oi'tho imiuormui inleJis which 
wind ^rough tlie lubyrinta of creeks and isla^dis with 
vvluch Utis portion C/f the coast is ciiequored^ is siiwatcd iho 
piwt of Beaufort, whicli rpacious, but does not admit ves- 
sels so large as those v’hicU enter Charleston harbou4 St. 
IKdcua Sound iri nearly 8 nnluvS wideband runs 10 or J2 
miles inland, hut it is for too shallow to admit vessols of 
even mode. vale tonnage. 

The plant along the »ea-shorc, tvhich extond|(;;^bout 80 
miles inland, U a uniform level, At U« western it has 


SL ^nfle Ti^ and kifii^t^eptihle 
above’ the sea. This '^(}% ivhioh On Jthoi gmvfM 
ropearts was covered With trees, but is noufm^any 
them, is in generaVtian'cn, consisting ehhejif of ww oi a. 
light blackish earth ; but it is iniyrsectefi, giipooialliy, along, 
the rivers, by fenilo tracts which yield rich crop^, 
of rice. A jWtion is covered w ith numerous 8>vapps aigd 
morasses, wnich howevpr are not so extonsNo gs jn 
Carolina; they arc overgrown with heavy titular, stjfb 
oak. tibh, and cypi-ess. On one side of all the rivers, 
nerally on both, the margin is a swamp fiom a halt’ tu 
miles ’m lu'eadlli. To tlio whst of this plain 
clniin of sandy hills from 20 lo 4t) miles in breadth, begiU-r 
mug at the upper c^jursu of the river X*udee in North Caro? 
hna, and cxlciidnig across the statu to iho banks of tb^* 
vannah. This tract produces noihing but siurdf piii« trees 
und some shrubs, cMvpi in Uit‘ mirrmv valleys, to winch fho 
vegetable muuld has been curried hy tlio rains, and ''itlipk 
mo ^cry fertile. Some of llio sand-lulls are 200 feat; 
ahovo Ifie adjiu’enl vallevs. In this region the rivers foriiji, 
rapids. The country farlii u' west is agreeably Iwokgn ixrm 
hill and <lidc, mul Inuse st ncs and rocks ficquenlly i^cur 
on its surface. But the valleys and tlm lower dccliviues of 
thehilis have a fertile blncU soil wliieh produces good cmpn. 
of grain. The txmro elevated parts of the hills are covered 
wnh oak asul other Laid tiees. The InUy coutjtry gradually 
^->08 into mourifaui'S which at the W. exticniity oi’the bt^UU 
alt.ihi a consjderable height, the Table J[<0(^k in Ver^dlclou 
being said to be 4.ivfi) icet oboe the Alhinlie ocean; lha, 
Ooleiioy Mt'mnl is supposed to lia\e a .si ill greater elevation* 
The loimtiy between the iidgcs and niountain.s may at a 
mean nsc to JaUU feel abo\t,* the sea, soil is thought 

not lo be inferior to that of the billy trad, even the givalust 
pait of the luuglits being eovered with tall trees of liaid 
wood, \V)jcM' It is cultivated it yields g'ood crops of corn, 

Sontii Carolina is very widl WtiLered, lib rivei'ii hemg 
iiumoious, uml some of I'unsiderablo Jknj^ih. Bnf'though 
their vuluuKj of water is coiisideralile, only two aio hL fur 
navigation in their lower ronrses, and <nen thebe only ibr 
small river bo.its, (.m aersiunt of then' slmllovvne^.^'. But as* 
tide ascends to the ^and‘-hiUs their mivigatum is uuftv, 
her up nuinei oils nqmls rciuhu the transpoi t of guixls 
tedious, diliauilt, and expoustve. I’he priucijivTl rivo’s tu'c thu 
I^nhic, till' iSantte, and the Savannah. 

Ibe redee in the Vb.uii Riilgu in North Carp- 
linu, ,Jt>' N. lat., and between sC and .^' 2 '' V/. I'Uig,, and i,s 
first culled Yadkin. It Hows tbst N.B. by K. ami then 
luj‘ns abiuptiv to S.S.E., m which direction it travurbus the 
g'dd regaui of North Carohua. in South Caiolma it con- 
tinues ui the same direction tdl its puietion with UiG Little 
Bedoe, whence it flows S.S.W* to iho port of Geprgotuwn, 
;;l whicli phice it is called Wmyaw Bay, and forms a wide 
ic.stiuo'V. As tuv as its cuun-e is included in tins ^lulo it is 
I'aMgable loj rncr- ]*oats. The Syiiiec is Uirmed by two 
great I’lauchrs, the Wateree and tlie Congarcu. T)ip Wtt** 
tciee Hf-i 10 North Carolina, a little VY.S W. of the .source 
nfttic A ioLum, uml is hoie called Gatawha. It runs first £* 
and t.ncn ?r>.S E., in vrlueh dii action it continvies through, 
Souili t .nohna to junclion with the Congaieo, having 
flowed more innu l.’m milcA’. It i.-, navigablu for boaU of 70 
tons burd<*n to Camden, above which town are tliu Catawba 
Falls, where the river m 1.^ mile descends 00 feul.; hut aa 
liio falls mav now bo avoidi’d by a cumd cut along thu river, 
called Iho AVuleree Canal, it uuiy bo a.sccudwl mmdi highor, 
at least by river dioats, Tne Congareo, tlui otber. gr«at' 
branch of the Santee, is formed by the copflnunee hi 
nvors, tlic Broad River which risps in North CarcdiH^Si 
the Saluda, whicli takes its origin near the Table Roek,'in tlt*», 
most wejsU'rn portion of South Oarolma. By thuirjuiietion 
near Columbia tlio Congaree is formed, and to thi*^ iinuft 
vessels of 70 tons burden may UHcend. Tin? Attu- 

ning in a curve to the S,K., uniieii with tho WatQlTu^^ from^ 
which point tho river is called Santee. It fiowa fimt S,l5; 
ami then turns by dogmas to E., and is navigabl*? 
barges and su-am-boaU^but iU mtmlh is shallow. 
considerably exceeds 250 miles. Tho SavamtS^ huSi , 
farthesit btanchuh in the v ostern district of S. aVd 

the noriUorn parU ofOoorgiu, and forms, dm ingall iU^JoufJSe,^ 

H distance of 250 mUe& S.S.K., the hrtgralary botJb . 

stale.K It haa 17 feet water on iU bar, and i& imVigahl# ibt : 
large vewBcU to tho towrt of Savannah, and Krr yiv^et 
and stoam-boata to Ao^uath, whiclx town 
auc’ur, ' , 
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of tho |ow pkiu m very hot in Rumiper, fnt 
Sho^v Vi^dom falls xn^ftr tlio 
*0d^|4isso(vdth The thermometer ranjifea 
twe^u ^7*^ smd S,r. In tha moT»th« t»f July and August the 
oountty Id delngod with torronta of rain, tkct’otiip^niprl by 
h-iiriH<iaho^, thunder, a?\d lightning, and the air i» loaded 
^itk nhxiotJs vapours, which generate bilious fevers and 
other dii^eaDeSt The driest months are April and May, 
Whirh are also the healthiest, hut 'November is considered 
tho most agroeable. The cold weather sol, (loin begins liofore 
3>efcetnber, and terminates in March. The tenj}a-rHture is 
hfttde to swlden and groat changes. In lin^ upper country 
ftUoW and frost occur annually, and the snow is aometimes 
h*6m 12 to 18 inches deep, and remains on the ground f(U' 
and even months. Tho thermometer vanes in bum-' 
m»r between 05*^ and and somolinios rises to D4" und 
95*^. In winter it ranges between 20^ and and fallB. to 
10^ or 11*^ during the greatest cold, which lasts but a fow 
days. But this country is healthy at ah seasons. Ilurri- 
canes sometimes caUse great damage in the lower country, 
and mrthquakes (ire felt from tiino to time, though not fro-' 
Ciueiitly. 

The principal ohjecls of agricnltuvo in the low plains me 
ince and cotton, tlie latter benig also cultivat'd m some dis- 
tricts farther inland. The sugar- cane is only gi-owu 'wirh 
mlvtiutnge in the? Beaufort dislricl, which rtamH tho most 
southern part of Ihe state. The fruits of the sen-coast are 
those of tho southern (’uuntiM'S of Kurope, oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, o]i\es, and tigs. In the upper country nil 
tlie grains and ve,gGtahlo> of Knglnnd aie grown, with Indian 
corn m addithiU. The fruits are also those comTiion in tins 
country. Laicly tlie cuUivation of scsamuiu has been m- 
troduc(*d. Among the wild plauls t)ie ginseng-, geutidn- 
rout iitid wav-m^'itlo may ho noticed. d’h{‘ tore.st.s con- 
tain many fine timber-treO)^, espccndly oak, beech, and 
hickory. 

The dopu'stic onimuls are those of Europi ; black cattle 
are tlie mo'it ahiindarW'. Manv of tluj wild inimuls with 
winch the count rv fonimrlv alanmdod ha^o flisappoared ; 
but still there ;ir»i found m llu’ mountainous listimts, and 
even m some pm Is of the low > 1 - covuitry, deer, he;u w'oUon 
wild eatji, fo\os, Sfjnirrels, r bbits, racoons, opussuni and 
polecats. I'he wild turkey i }>retty common in the pper 
cmitiirv, and the wild pigeons come at riam .m^UHtui’i in 
threat nnmlievs, S<‘Vonicen IsirifU of se .'uI'J are Knov^n, 
among whicli is the raiUesnahe ; but ihoy 1 oi'ome twe 
day le!*s numerous- Alligators abound near the head of 
tidi'-water in the nici'-:, and grow- to a great, si 

No inelal obonudv, except iron, whudi is met with in 
serohil places in the upper country, and of eM-elJent 
quality. At i^orne places eo]iper and lerid aie found, but 
HI small portions, (hdd ore seotns to be, le--,s abundant (ban 
In Nortli Carolina or O a. The richest deposit', o<‘cur 
along the attiuculs of the Br<Kid Riv •, near the houndary*' 
line of North Carolnia. (odd w,is, i \>ught from this djs- 
t'ict- to tho mini of tho \Juiled Slot - n\ IS31 to thv* value 
of 22,000 dollars, and in 1^33 it iir inciease<l to (Jci,0(iu 
dolldrs. ' Among the olher niineraU slate and Innehlono 
are iho most useful. 

The number of Indians ii a cry small. In the ACnr 1H20 
they nPiOunted only to 300 individuals, of the tnl'C of tin? 
Ciifawbas. wliO inhabit a tr; g of To srjuari miles <m both 
sidoD of the* river r*f that name, near the I juudary hue wdth 
Nortli Carolina. The remainder of the popnlatiun eousists 
of Europoaus and Ah leans atul their di'scendants. Ac« 
cording td tho census of 1320 Iho number of slaves w^as 
2r>6.4.')K Rtid' of free coloured ])eople r>80o, AYhil.st lluU. of 
the whiteii was 23/',Si!3'2, T)io low' country was the most 
popiilotii^', averaging 20 iiidividualni on each square mile ; iu 
tho hilly country IdJ, and in tho mouutoins only Hi were 
thcf average for each square mile. The population, accm-ding 
to the latosit ^^tatetnonU, is 081,18.';. of w’hom 3l5,40u are 
blavciDVand IVce persons of colour. 

Thq pi*iueipal town of South Carolina )« Clmrlosiou. 
[CitAlftikfiTOJJ.j I'liG capital is Columbia, on the left bank 
qf t!W Immediately below tho jumdion of tho 

Saliida Sind ^oud ,rtver.s, winch coulaius a good college and 
a lai^go lup^tiq a^ylqrn. vvith a ponuUtiou of 4^00. Ham-^ 
burij^ohlb© Savannah, opposite Augu^iU* lic« 

in a diRttfet,c6y.eW<i ^ of cotton,, and contains 

3000 ihHflbltnnts,,' d^^ufort^^;np tho Lslaiul Pori RoyaU ha^ 
<wd}M b Cfporge-tavgh.un, tho upper cud *)f 
Bay, itearTua toouth of the Pedoc, has aomb com» 


m«fi^ Bad IsM inhoWlants. Cattitien, on theWitareo, is 

inhabited by dSOOO souls- ^ 

To faciHiat^ intortsjil commeroe a few short oanals bnvg 
been eut, jespeciaHy to tiA'oid tlm lapids of the nverfi, The 
most impOHamt k tho Sant^je canal, hvwhU#^fro ^Kcr 
Sanleo ia united to the river Cooper, und cansortqcntfy to 
the port of Charlostoti. 

The ox points oonsicit of cothm, rico, tobacco, myrtle- wax, 
and hides, and the imports of mannfi^elured gi orts. antVtbc 
productions of tlio Hast and West Indies, Avah wiru'$ IVoni 
tho ccunlnes ofstmlliorn Kurope. [CtlARt.FSTOix,] 

Tho brsi bcuiemctil of 'is'hitcs ill North Cart>nna was 
cihout 1C7U; but tho first permnnent estahhshineiil Was 
inatle in 1680 on the sitt* of (Mundcston, Freviouibly to this, 
in 3662, Charles 11. lunl grmled to Lord Clarciubm add 
seven others all that part of N<'rth Auioricn botw^een 3r 
und 36’' N. lat. ; shortly after, the 'uovihern houtidarifS wore 
extended to 36’* 30'. The proprietary izovonunent of Caro- 
lina lasted till 1710, when the Iavo Carol separated 
nnd a royal governmeni was established. the ron ■ 

tiuuaace of the propnotary g(*A‘crnment, LnrkS^® scheme or 
constitution was tried, hut not found to ansAvor. The ]>re- 
.sont constitution was adopted in 1790, sineo Avhieli rhuo 
it has bt*en twice amended. 

Of late years the instruction of the lower classes has been 
attended to by the lejzislat ure. A sum of from 37, IKK) to 
38.00(1 dollars is -appropnak’d to the maintenariee of a Iroe- 
stdiool sAStem; and it is stated that fiom BOOO to 0000 
children receive instiuction tiratis in abiait 820 free stdiools. 
The children of The coloured ]>eo])le, of whom t lie re are 
106.036, between lUc and fifteen }ear**, are eulindy desti- 
lute of education, the law exoUidmg them from all mstvuc- 
lion. The muMItiig and higher clashes are much better m- 
.'^lru^•^ofl than in N‘)rth Carolina or Ceorgia, (iml tho nollego 
at (.k*lmabia eTijoy''* eonsidiM-ablo rcpulatiou. The college 
at Beaufort avus fornual by a charier in 1796; but it U 
nothing more than a respectable academy. There is also a 
college in Charh‘ston, and two medical collcge.s. Then; arc 
in the state three theological M'minanes, and two learned 
societies. 

The legislative body is coin]>osed of ti setiatc and a house 
of rcprescniativos. Tho scnalor^s 46 in number, are elected 
by districts and bv ballot for the term of four years , but 
half tho number vacate their senl.'^ ewvy two years. The 
representatives, j2l in numbtW, are chtisoii for two a ears, 
Every fret? whitt? male citi/en. twents one years of age, 
payings taxes, or having a oortam freehold qualification, iiic, 
luis ii A"oie 111 the election. I’lie <‘\reuti\e power is vested 
m a gove.rnnr, cbrlcd by tlie joint vote of the legislature for 
two yem's. I'lio chau{‘clior and judges are appointed by 
JuaU ballot ol tlio two liouwcs, auA hold tluar officer during 
good behaviour. The number of districts, which name is 
here ''uhi^ututed fijr liiat of couniie.s, is 29. The state sends 
two members t(! the smimc in c^mgress, and nino to the 
house of rcpresctilatiAes. (Darby ; Miffing JRt'VieWy' Wood- 
bridge’s o/‘ fidi/rafion, 

CJAIUL fCvuniNus'l 

CARPATHIAN MOUNT \TNS, THE, coustifuUq 
the Ihdkan excepted, tho inost eastern of tho numerous 
mountain systems which eoAor so considerable a portign of 
Kurope. They form to a great extent the S.W. boundary 
of the A^ttsl plain whieh stretches ovei tho N,E. of Europe, 
and thus coiistitub" out; of tlie most rcmurkublo features of 
its physical geography. 

The rock on Avhicdi Iho castle of Vre.sburg in Hungary 
stands, near the hanks of the Danube, may be coasldertui 
as the most VV. point of the w hole sy>teni. From this point 
the luounlnins extend K.N.lt. towards the sources of the 
March and Waag, and between the two wdde valleys in 
Avluch tljoso rivers flow. This range, vi^hich is about lOd 
miles in length hy 16 or 18 m nidth, is of moderate licight, 
not excfRuImg 2000 feol above the sea, nud is calle<] (he 
LilUo Curpatinuus or White Mountains. Tiie ileeliA.tjos 
tiro rather steep, and covered with forest^, it is t'a\d>efl 
by numefoUD mountain- passes, the most remarkable of which 
k that of which cnnnoctD Li>^ii in Moni\ia with Ids^^a 

in }Iung{:]|ry.' At i ® rxtremiry o<‘curs the [abluuka- 
pass, wdifcb leads from the valley of tlie OJsa in Moravia 
through that of the BiDDtHsa into the a alley of thf* Waag. 

' At this btitweort 49 ’ and 30 ' N. lab, tlio range turns 
EL,, and, eantirjues in that direction from 18® 40' to 23^ E. 
long;* With^A these Umita it bears difiorcnt names. The 
moDt !\V* portiflfe is oalied Mtigura ; tile middle, BabaGrura; 
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,^ftp)>U<-Hl . ran,(jre. . 1 1» ^ ^ 

thai^ 4»ntl Us wiUiU ^bout iiOor 

, iucrottiifis low{lf4MW ft^^^‘^> 

feuiamit^r tlio f j^gc, 

but tb© bigbt^Mt $Muii3ait o? .$)*©. 
is also t^uHoU Baba Clura» la^ws ,U> ^750 
|.ho N,\V. extr^mit> ot' thw range tiie 
of lUo vSudeUau mountain^, which extend he- 
utid Bohemia, lies ft plain of uo great exteut, 
'tli^iyried by the upper course of the river Oder ; it has an 
of tthouc iOOO feet above iiie sea. A roiwl tra* 
veri^fi tips raugo from li»e vale of the Arwa by the pass of 
! jordaiuAv into Galiziu and leads to Cracow. 

To the B. of Ukj Baba Cura wountaiust and divided from 
them ojUy by a deep unci not very wide valley, lies t)»e 
Jiighos|, sgurt of the Corvalhian nionntains, called Mount 
Tjtitva. ' properly speaking, not a range, hut one enor- 
jnpP'S extending from W. to E. about 00 miles, 

and ncatSjpIKfroui N. to S, in the middle, but decreasing 
in hrcadfSIll^fti’ds the W. arul E. This rocky mass is fur- 
rowed by' numerous deep ravines on all sides. On the 
ldghc?,t part of its surlaco, whoso average elevation is osti- 
npded at alumt 7000 fc'ot, rise several high summits^ m the 
joruj of, peaks, of wlui.h some pass above the Uno of per- 
jpV.t^i'd (Mintrelulion. The hiiihost is the peak of Lomnitz, 
\vli;eh attains 8675 feel, ubovo the level of ihc sea. The 
peak of Kisthal (,DjlJc of lee) only about .36 feet lower, 
und on tis N, dcjlivity is the only glacier wluch o«5ciUj5 in 
the Cai'patlhans, I'lie numher of peaks exccodin:'- m) 0U 
feet IS about iwolve, among which the Kr) wan is one of the 
most fvuuous, though it does not exceod 8150 feet, and is 
lower lliau most oLhers, This portion of the Carpathians 
presents generally hare rocks <m ils surfaco wherr it is not 
coveiovl \\;jth snow ; iLe*n!;uiJs several suuill alpine Ittkes. 
XhU euorinous mass of rock is ch\i»led from ull the sur- 
rounding langfjri and masses hy deep depression ,s. Froui 
the Baba Gura ni'ivintain:! it is separated hy I’ue valleys of 
the A^\^a aud Donajoc, wluch, at tlieir upper extremities, 
whetie they meet hardly rij,e much uu>ru than 2000 feet 
above tho Bca* Tiorn the Bcs?kids, wluch extend fuithor E.. 
the Tatra uipnntains arc divided by the ri\cr Popiud, which 
sOiTOiinds the ]C. cxtrouuty, aiul, runimig N., joins the 
,,Douajoc, The river VVaag rise® near the sources of tho 
Poprad, arid, running W*. separates tho Tutra mountains 
j fnioi the lower ranges, which extend farther S. and W., 
and which, from containing numerous mines of metals, have 
ohtainod among the Gernuiu geographers the gcueial name 
of Ungarisches Erxgcburgc (the Ore Mountniits of Hun- 
gLU'} 1. These ore mounUiius occupy a much larger surface 
tiuin all tho ranguH ahmdy uoiiccd, inasmuch uh thov 
extend over all that part of Hungary which lies to the K. 
of 48® N. lilt, hctwocii 11)0 iher llornad, which risi*s near 
tli() sources of the Poprad and Waag, and faU.< into the 
Theiiss, and tho bond of the Cvonrse of the river VVaug. 
Its most S. exfvemity, ivlount IMatra, stretches oven S. 
oi‘ 48". Its length exceeds 120 miles, ,and lu width 70 
nules; Init the whole of tins surface is not covered with 
mountains : it presents only a few ranges, ninning \V. and 
K., ami ^ep;u’ated from one another by wide vallevs, which 
at S'cuf ' k.cv.s might be called plains. The range neare.^t 
to tlu' i < a mountains rises lo a cons^idevable height, Mount 
Duuihier utUiining ,6501) feel, and Krolova Hole, at the 
*^(arr ^ of the Waag, about 5700 feci ; but the ridges farllmr 
S are much lower, and then* suinmits rarely exceed 3t»00 
foot abuve the pbin of Hungary, which is about 350 feet 
above t\w level of tlie sou. 

Tim hi‘:b couuliy extending E. of the river Hernad runs 
-If) 2’i® K.long. dm-. IL; it Uion declines to E.S-E.. and whore 
it approtudu'S N. lat.,to S.S.E., till it reaches the sources 
of the Ihulb, iSu^zava, and Theiss* wlu re tho Carpathian 
mpuiitaius may bo cpn.Mdorod to lorminutc, and tlio Tran- 
j^ylyaumu mount, uins to h-gvo. The W. potlion of this cdo- 
yft^ed^ivgioa m ca!h)d Bc^zkid^, but )\\q whole is commonly 
tuted under tli.^ name aC tho b'ore&l Mountains 
{yv^JgdDitrjZO) •>f the Gsvrp’cUh.iun range. In length itox* 
itmls auwugo width may bo estimated at 

from ifQ to 7^ iftiles*, The mountam-mafBos do »oi rise 
to a greuf height, d^ior , nrci the declivitWis steep; on their 
u))per sitmoelhoydu exUibu high peaks, but ©xtond 
in uupvett pl^ihs. on which a few elevations* with ,a 
:xety genUo ai&neiM;, eptjsidorabjy them. Thib 
^ ,jf?«ra do not tun Tolloyih oo; 


On thj|,Agsp^ 

heiitJjk branch off tb*it 
;ilda plain to some diattuaoe. Ono y Ihom 
oipal mngo jiiotweon tho »Otttoosd>f ,th^ Sa^ii, of 

the Vistula, a*4 tho^ of tho I>W*h>|V 
out by 23® W. long. It 
miles) N.N.W.r hut then turns $» of 

liewiWrg, and, dividing the B^ssmn gomii«aeht#i5Sf 'S'oll 
by Ilia and Podqlia, luivanoqs towpualM^ PniopMt 
banks it continues in a direction $.£> to idta 
twcqn Kiduk and Atexundrowaka, whero il^ trfttraj^isea 4ho 
river and causes numerous impedimenta in the 
This branch is in no olaca high, and hoqomiw vesTy^-WfH# it 
enters Russia. At tho souraos of the Prgtht and;;bet#0<Mi 
them and those of the Sereth and Sup«avu, mnrera^ hdor^^l 
branclms set olF to-tlm N.E. and E., wln«h render iiio &^r' 
face of that pari of Gahzia, >YhicU is callwl ex- 

tremely uneven ; but they do not extond further the^ the 
banks of the Dniestor and Truth, with thq oxoeptiOtt of 
one range, which divides these two itvors* ;ftnd terminktes 
in low hills, N. of Kisheneff, the capital pf Hefsarabta* In 
Buckowina they are called Czorno mountains. . 

The moBi remarkable ridge, branching pft* totho S^y^ia the 
Tolkabauga mouutaiius ’>^kieb are united to the luain* rfmge 
at the sources of the Heruud and Bodrog rivers, apd run 
between these nvei*s nearly to tho junction with tho TWiss, 
u dis^tance of about 90 miles. The avciago widtli dee»^ not 
exceed 10 or I2 miles, and its elevation is nut 
cially to the S., where it terminates with the bills; on 
the w iue of Tokay is grown. i ; 

Two great roads pass over the Foresf 
most western runs N. in the valley of the Butirog. and tra- 
verses tho mountains between Sztropko and ]>ukU by the* 
Dukla pas.s. The other road, farmer £.» Hui^ry 

with E. Giilizla, and the town of ]|i;nkftC8 with:tetw^fg, 
traverbiug the pass of Veresko, , • ■ ' , /' 

Only un mcunsidcruhle portion of the Oarpathkms is ei 
primitive formation. Thia is cspocioBy the caisie with Ihc 
Tatra mountain and the ridges S. of ih which are composeil 
of gnuulo, gneiss, and mica slate. By far the 
of the W. range belongs to the transition fonnaiioi>,.,apd Is 
rich in metals, The Forest Mountains consist ftlnu^t en- 
tirely of sandstone and slate, and contain only iron in abun- 
dance and a small quantity of ooppOr. v ’ 

The Carpathian mountains are richer in metals: than any 
other mountain -system of Europe. Gold is got frum the 
mouutaius which suiTOund the valley of the nvorCbioni at 
Botza, Kremuiu^ Knnigsborg, and SUemnitx, preba^ly more 
I than JOUO marcs annually, the whole produoo of 4^ Hun- 
garian mounUiins being estimated at 2000 inares^ Silver 
occurs m considerable quoniity in the same pUoes^ alni tlje 
annual value of the j»ilvor mines may amount 6r 

80,m:0 umres r 92,000 mores are obtut nod from. M? tlie 
Ilungamn mines. (A marc is 12 ounoc«.) Copp<^v de very 
abundant, and oc,curs in numerous places betweeii Griiiri 
and Hcrnad. Its annual produce is about 2ilt>0^ ^ Lt^sal 

is found in groat abundance in all the sdvor mmes, aUd aW 
in other places. Iron occurs o\6r the whole syat^citl^ Wt 
more especially in the Forest Mountain#, uiul Js 4^ked 
with great advantage in many places* xm, 

antimony, arsenic, and cobalt are also extrue4tm^ tome 
of them ill considerable' quantity. , ; 

Several precious stones occur, among wldcU ©pals, 
found in the district of Sarosh, in tbo^v'oUiw oHhit Hofinid, 
m much esteemed; those cplksctod 

and Kaschau have less value. The ohalcedoUj^ lM^ gllme^ 
are also much valued. , < ,i, ;rs s? 

Perhaps in no part of the globe ia them exten- 

sive salt-rock formation a# tMt whkh libs on^^tho lower 
declivity of tho N. and N.Evdeocont of .the^iurmHliMVH^ ho- 
ginning ot the town of Weliciikii, S. K. of^ 
extending round tho chain £* hnd BJki t0 thb hq(nbda«|f,of 
Wallachia; its length oaonot M . abort 
width it variqe„ vory inuoH, Its d^pth 
bo upwards of Ijta Jhttn>m#, M loasi. 

Wielmka and thf jT Isaso-vriihi^ fe iia 

worked by tho At^pdau gewenwaiti : 
places salt ii» by wlillg thd^^vvit^ 

The TranKybrnhif^^U 
'Of the 
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W,t inclo»0 tbo pnihrfjmlitjrof Tffi*r^ 
edtetm^y coiaiiSdoried «u inii % portion of tfe© 
iiVpiilhmn ' btft as no jtistidea can be formed of 

ranges ooinposbai; it without a detailed do- 
them, the deiicription is 
jAaoed ubdoif (Hoffmann, Cbaplovies, Stc.) 

If the ft^uit of a pwony is examined it will 
tb oohshit of two or more hollow bodies terminated 
by eggs or dvules; tajkcn 

eoMtiVtfly thesb ate called a piiitil, but each separate body 
lAadatpbh A oasrpol is theotetically » transform e<I leaf, 
’Withitiri#dj?e8 htmight into contact, united, and generating 
ovul^fcft At die Inside of the suture, while its midrib is length* 
ehed And distended as a stigma. If several carpels are 
atmhged in the centre of a tlower they have exactly the 
s«m^ respective position as the same number of leaves would 
Itavo; and their »utui*es and stigmas arc placed in the 
same pOsttiem as the united edges and distended points of 
so many leaves would bo placed. Supposing these carpels 
ti) grow together by their sides their sutures will then be, 
With the ovules that belong to them, in the centre of the 
body fbrmed by such a union. Upon these and similar con- 
siderations turns the beautiful modern theory of the real 
nature of the fruit of flowering plants, und the apparently 
paradoxical a 4 i»ertion that the fruit of tho peach, the pea, 
and the plum, are merely transformations of -the leaves 
of those plants. (See Lindley's Introduction to Botany^ ed. 
and.p. 166, &<■.) 

CAlti*KNTA'RIA, THE GULF OF, is an extensive 
^ert bay on the N. coast of Australia, between 10” and 17'^ 
JL lat., and 136" and 142” K. of Greenwich. On its E. and S. 
shores a level country extends fur inland, but tho W. coa&t 
is high. It is not Visitod by European vessels, hut the 
Malays of tho Sunda islands and the Chinese resort to it 
for tlie pUrt>ose of tahing sea*slugs. This gulf was dis- 
covered and surveyed by the Hutch general Carpenter, 
whose nante it bears, ^dwaa more accurately laid down by 
Captain Flinders in IWt. 

CAR PEN TR AS. u city of France, once capital of the 
Comi6 Venajsain, subject to the pope, now the chief place of 
an arrondissement in the department of Vauoluse. It is 
on tho Auzon, a feeder of tho Nesque, which flows into the 
OovatjO, and ultimately into tho RhOnc: it is in 44” 3' N. 
lat*, and 6° 4' E* long,, about 360 miles from Paris in a 
straight line, or about 420 miles by the road through 
Auxeiie, Chdlons-suv-Sanne, Lyon, Valence, and Orange. 

Curpentrus is mentioned under the; name of Cnrpcn- 
toraetc by Pliny, who assigns it to a people called by him 
Memiui. Ptolemy speaks of a people called to 

whom ho assigns a city calltrl Fonua Neronia. It has been 
consmiiuontly inferred by Valois and others that Carpen- 
tK>rweW WAS the Gallic, and Forum Ncrouis the Homan 
name fordho same place; and in this opinion we arc dis- 
poHod to coincide, iiotwiihstanding the objections of M, 
D'AnVillo* who would identify Forum Neronis with For- 
calquicn Whether tho town was or was not a Roman 
colony ha* been much disputed. There are scureely any 
remamB of it» antient buildings: the scanty relic of a 
triumphal arch was in tbo seventeenth century iiicorporatod 
into tlK^ episcopal palace then built by the bishop, tho Car- 
dinal BibUi, and transformed, into a kitchen fire-place ; by a 
strange transition it has since formed part of the gaoler s 
apartmctHa#XUe-|palftCo itself having been converted into a 
court of justice. The remains of this arch render it clear 
“that it was ohee magnificent* but the sc ulpturos are much 
dofared %y the liamf of time., Ita erection has been va- 
rijOfttsly' ascribed to Marius, to Domitius Ainobarbua, who 
defeatw'Um AllobrogeS in this neighbourhood, and to Au- 
guBls# ; bntB'U is mere conjecture* 

In the middle ages tins town shared the usual fate of 
thOiAimoundv^ kb^.ame the prey of the barbarj^ns of the 
north/ tatod of the Bar<uceh*j but nsvng from these over- 
tinowB^ itj gjiw Into importance. It Wa* for about a year 
(A,D, tlie residenoo of the papal court, and per- 

hopa would dmvn oontinuod to be so, hiul not a fire, caused 
by a In |3l4»^nderQd it uninhabitable. CarpeUtraa 

was in IthO dotninions of the pope, to whom it. 

hiad of Paris, 122$; but the 

spiritual juriadietion of the city was 
in tire hand# ttfvm hkihap: the temporal jurisdiction was 
ceded tip #i» hands of undiaid-’ 

{dined. snldin^4i^^ and neighbourhood ini^the 

'lUiiddAth k wiu» ‘ 


eonaideraWe army under Ihd des Adrets^ One of the 
leaderAof the Huguenots; but the vigorous defehoe of dm 
town induced the baron to raise the siege. In tydl tho city 
with tho county Venaissin was ceded by the pope to 

Tho situation of Carpentras is very agmeabjA'lrit over- 
looks a beautiful district abounding wdth oUve*treea; The 
town is still surrounded by its antiont walls, and Would bo 
handsome if its streets had been better laid out. There are 
four gates; that of Orange is surmounted by a Ibhy tower. 
Among the public buildings may be mentioned the hdspital, 
tho front of which and the vaulted ceiling of the StAirccuso 
are much admired ; the ci-devant episcopal palAce ; the ca- 
thedral, adorned witli cdumns taken ftom a temple of 
Diana at Venasque; the a(|ucduct, a modern eroetlop of 
considerable extent, which supidics the town with wi^r ; 
and the public fountains, by which the water is distributed* 

The population of Uarpentras in 1832 was 62^94 fVir the 
town, or 0317 for Iho whole commune. Among these arc 
many Jews, who have a synagogue here. A liberality 

honourable to the papal government, the in the 

middle tmes allowed to practise medicine ancfWengage m 
public affairs as well as private business ; but tho remon- 
strances of the states of the county compelled the pontiffs 
to withdraw these privileges about 250 or 300 years since. 
Affor the restrictions thus impoj-ed on their pursuits, tbo 
Jews devoted themselves to commerce, and their numbers 
increased so that the quarters of tho city to which their 
habitations w^re limited bet ame extremely crowded. It 
ib likely the ][>opulati(>n of Curpentras has declined of late 
years: Expdly (A.T>. 1762.) and Yaysse de Villicrs (xu. 181^) 
gave it at 12,000. The trade of the town is considerable; 
spirit of wmo and aqua-forlis are made; and a great deal 
of business is done in madder, wine, and the other protlmj'- 
tions of the department. There is a considerable market 
on Friday. 

The town has a public library. Rai<l to contain 25,000 
volumes and 800 MSS.; a public school; a cabinet of 
medals; a ooUcction of engravings and antiquities. 

The bishopiic is very aniient, perhaps it was erected os 
early as tho third century : the see no longer c.si8is, the dC’* 
parlment being included in the bishopric of Avignon. 

Tho arroiidisscmeut of Carpentras had, in 1832* a popu- 
lation of .51,269. 

C A R}*ET. Tho consumption of carpets in Geral Britain 
up to about the middle of tho last century was so very trifling 
that, as a manufacture, it was hardly deserving of notice; 
and allhough now so essential to our varmlh and comfort, 
a few generations since carpets were only partially used in 
the mansions of the rich. Only a few manufactones, of which 
that at Wilton was the mdkt important, existed in different 
parts of the kingdom ; and at Kidderminster, which Is now 
the principal scat of tho trade, and where at least 5000 per- 
sons are employed in its different brunches, the carpet ma- 
nufacture did not commence before Uie early part of the 
eighteenth century. We doubt whelbcr at the commonce- 
ment of the nineteenth century one-fourth of tho present 
number of carpets was manufactured. 

Wo purpose to givo here some account of the differeivt 
descriptions of car)!>ctB at present manufactured in Great 
Britain, and also of tho mode of mauuracluring each. 

In all kinds of carpets the materials are dyed before they 
arc put into the loom* A very curious and ingenious at- 
tempt was made three or four years since to print 
worsteds wdnle in the process of weaving. A patent 
taken out and the olyect was partially accomplished, Sm 
there are so many difficulties to encounter that it is Bcarccfly 
probable this plan will be brought into general use. 

The following kinds are now made in Groat Britain 
Axminster, Venetians of different sorts* Kidderminster or 
ScptCfh, British or damask Venetian. BrusseU, and Wfitom 
or iF^ilo carpeting. These names do not always denote either 
the pi?oseirt or original place of manufacture. Brussels 
cai’pets were introduced mto Kidderminster from Tournay 
in 1745; and we do not know that Venetians wore ever 
mode at Venice. ‘Wiltwis (which are in fact Brussels 5 »r- 
pets) weipe mode on the continent before they were 
duced at Wiitoik ; and what are called Kidderminster ^te 
made i^n the greatest qnontitms in Scotland or Yorkahire. 

, carpHs are made, we believe, solely at Ax- 

minster t they are usually made m one piece, according to 
the dlmcmk>|jia of the rOom for which they are required. 
THe warfr W ohoiit ia of etrong Umm, placed porpendiculaiily 
tvb beams wW^h turn ronhd aad otiahla dm 
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ishaiu to rolleil jVom oifond beam and on to tlie other aa 
the weavnniL? orthf> cuvpot |>rocc'('<ls, Hiuuli tiiU^ or boncrhes 
ofOiitfrout t'oloui'od worried fu wovdien tied loor ihstenod 
uoiU*r ibo \vui'p4 uud when nno kkv oJ’ ihest? tatts hun boon 
couipltoiod Ihw «lnM ot ]iiien ts also thrown \n and firmly 
rammed down. Another row oC luds is Uien arranged in 
such a mthinor as, by a eiiangc (^f tho colonrft, tv> form a 
furth^^r portion of liie pnttoni. lo f^uido the weaver us to 
ibti ff0S)t4on oi tlio rolours, o small pH|H*r desij:*u or drawnnj:^ 
(sonstai)tl> iKiru^s hothre liini, IVoin winch he works. ''I he 
tedioub nature' of tins process, ami tlu' tjuantity of in,; 
tenuis w'hieh u couMimcs, render this kind of earjHd ^ery 
e,\ pensive, and tijo whole ijnnntitv uiaiiuf'uctiired k uitlino. 
l^oal 'Ihtrlvcv oarptd'> (so eaUinl tn distnijjnish Iheui (Vom 
those lirnssi'ls, ili(‘ patieni^ ot which nro inado ti» ininaU' 
them) iuo niauuliHdnr»‘d m a rinnlar inunnor, luid tho> are 
vot:i^uhnl) imporied, lliounli no» m \<'iy Inrtre <|unn(itii's. 
FiTipfer or town imule and Nlormont itu»s m-r also iifrmetl 
with Ivd'ts put III as llu'V are in AMOntslcr lonp* Is; hut the 
warp or IS hml iionzontully, nml a (“onuiion loom, 

with itii Whul ajipU! lemmees of iieadles, fieunn;^:, rood, 
iatho or haUeu, ^.^e. is made to -isosl ni tlie proer'^^/ Ju 
ttll tju'se carpets the w -irp ami well, m*, as tlie;, are calted, 
chain and sh-jol, whici) are itnth (d' hmni, are alto^'elbor 
Com'(%'iled from i,lio Ujiper snriaee, tin' ud’u of worsted or 
woollen hem^jT the onh pni'i Hint js \'i.sihU‘. 

/ a: ^ v.7.r. ~ Here t he waip or ehain, winch is of 
worsted, and ir^'oerail) airaiuTcd in stnpes ot {liri''renl s>- 
iours, IS* ah 'lie Msjhle; the slioot, wlmdi i'- of a <h i u "oh>Lii 
Hod iisu illy hlacK, is concealed hi'lwt en the upper and 
under smlacf, Hy Usirui '■h'»ol of flilh ii'i'l stze'v (liC'-i* car- 
pets arc Homtiim’.s made to assume the tipjieaiMiice ol jihmK 
or ehccks, and hy the arrarmemmit et I ho treadles a twilled 
or dotteil appi'oruuce is at oihei tmu's yiM'U in them. Vo- 
liotiaus a0' jiicm'iallv nsi d for stan'-ast' c-arpels, hut the 
plaid kind ate ow.4sioni)ll> used tor rooms. Aithuui'h dots, 
vva\c^, small dijun s, ,iml plaid-', an snmetmma mtrodue<*d, 
t’hc o'cneial cUaraeter ot \h tietian carpcis is a simple siiipi' 
llirouLihoiit. d'liey do not eome nndot the head ot fimuvil 
wcuMU^j, no immhinciv hot that o' the eomnion loam hemp 
Sroipnred for then* inanuhieture. AVoolleu, hnoii. aofi <’ottoii 
arc all used fm the siiooi 

Ktddrr(HUi\ti^r oi Si(>(ch, cupels, or, a . ti.e Amerieiins 
naore tlescripliN'ei V f.Qi m them, ni -121 iinMMr)»ets, are wholly 
of wois-ted or woollen, ei, as is mo'l eomiTioii. the cliitm is 
of worsted and the shoot o! \UHd, 7'lie [laltoru iv l.u'uied 
hy the nile]‘'?cetj<m of two or mou' eioihsot ddleiX'ot ei'iotns: 
hut as iJiC'C < lotlis iijuv he Muveii in stritn^s ol ditVejcnl 
sliades hy introducing;' at mUTviUs slmot of didercnt colours, 
the cmpcl is nsnaliy made to iissinm- a ^roat vancly ol 
colour.s. Wherever tins rs the cosi'. ho'v<'V(‘r, oiihej- the 
upper or iindm’ suihice mnsl iKs-c'-saidv hase a sUijiv a)»‘ 
peaiaiice, and iio' shijies will he m eii runntinjr m ross tiie 
caiptd. The pi'ocess of weiMno- those w koiucv hat < muj)ii' 
cated, hut ut*w,ll aodcinourto m\e smuc uh'o ds iiatuie. 
ami lu our dc' ■ I ipfiou \\e will condue oursoo f’s to those m 
whu’h then aii' onlv twoi-kdhs, d'iicse lu hut form lune- 
ti; eu tw<*nt r.liti ot tlic whole ipuninty. A few, railed tlirce- 
phes, or aadc W'itu l liree eloi hs, tor. the North Aineruan 
imiiK^’ , u.d we have licaid ot' one insUvm*« ol lour-ply, 
imt vi. ' r ciievc the manul.veiurc, it’ I'ver accomplmlicd, lias 
been, ahaudoiu'd, Eadi cloth js pmtecl in itscK. tl'.U li- 
<tm eloili vs ere carid'uily cut awiiv tin.' ntiier would lemaiT) 
plitlfCe.'h and he in appcaianee lik«; a very coarse haizo. 'idle 
proces-, t-t \vea\in^ Uoth elolhsi is earned on ai the Eairu* 
tune, and m each jiart of tlu' carpet tliat cloth is brought, 
to llie suilmo which is rcijuired to produce that portion of 
the pattern Now suppose the two colours are blue and 
Whito, and ilnit iho weaver in proeetMliuji^ with his work in 
about to ihiow m tlu> tilue .shoot— , 1 . m common weaving 
be must raise by lus treadles and goitnng one half of the 
blue warp to form the ' loth, hut be must ali»o raise the 
wUoJo ot the v\ lute aarp in porlio/rs of tiie carpet 

where the pattern ici; nics dint liie U[tj)cr surface sliall be 
whbti^this Inm to be do o' hy olimr machinery, as the quan- 
tity so u> he ra.js' 1 vane- w lii oveiy shoou Alter (browing 
m I he blue sboot he has to prcjiaic Ibr the white one, and 
it IS now necessary tor bun not only tv) rmse, by the treadles, 
five, one half uf tho white wtirp, hut also by the macbineiw, 


Ute wbble of tiie blue warp, where blti<i in to form tlio uppot 
fiurfatjo. lio next prwicedR to throw the seooiididue ssboot; 
aiul has to raise the other half of the blue warp <that whieh 
was raised before being new depressed), ami also that part 
of the white warp which this next portion ef tho pattern 
requires for the upper surface. Thosocotid blue slns&t hav- 
ing been thrown, he procoeds to the second White, and 
rai.s€*8 tho reverse half of the white warp and tho wholt) of 
the blue Nvam, where blue is to form the surface^ andkso oh 
as before. The reader will readily perceive that the back 
of the carpel will hooeS'^arily be of exactly tlio same pattern 
us the front, but the colours will he reversed. Whut is blue 
I or. the upper surface wdl Vie white on the under, and that 
which is white above wall he blue below. Till within a few 
, years (lie machinery nsi/d to nmnufucturo these cat pets was 
i t,i the most clnnisy and complicated nature. A great im- 
’ prouuntint took place about tVenty years since, by the iti- 
j tiLidueiiun of barrel lixuns, which were constructed on prin- 
i tuples similar to those of the barrel organ or uuisical box. 
j K,ich piuiern liow'ever reipiired a change in the barrel and 
this ]>io<A-.h was somewhat tedious and expensive, Tiiesc 
hioms Were thereiorc shortly superseded by the Jacqnanl 
ntatlnnc, w hicti bus brought about a vast improvement -in 
iiuiuv respects, ami onabled tho largest atul most compli- 
cated patterns to bo iiccomphshod with the greatest facility, 
accuraev, ami beaulv. * 

j Jhtffsh or (iittriu'^k Vertetwn partakes both of the cha- 
I racter of Vciiolian and Kidiicrnmister, thougli more of the 
I finnicr (ban tho lallir. The warp, as in Vcnolian, is ilie 
ouU part M'cn, wJicrcas in Kinticnmnslors the .‘•lioot forms 
by j'ai tlic greatest portion of wlmt is visible. The consump- 
tion of British IS however hitiall, and perhaps liardly of suilU 
cicnt impoilaiu'e to lotidcr y particular description neces- 
s.iiv. They require niuchmciy siuuUir to that employed m 
Weaving Ivuhlei'uuuslcrs. 

Un/wt'/s carpets loi-rn by far the* most important and in- 
croji^iug portion of the carpet tra^;. Brussels are com- 
poseii t)|’ lincu and worsted, Iho clotn or reticulated part of 
tbcstiucturo being enhrclv of linen, which is formed into 
ii kind of very coarsi^ sampled tdotii, with two threads of 
luii'u lot the slioot (one abov(‘, and the other below the 
woislcdb 'fins will bo best explained by a Hiniplc diagram 
uf a section of the hium only, the worsted nut being shown 

cxpgx^ock:^ 

in (Ills .sketch. Tho dots reprcsont a tran.svcrse sec- 
turn of the slmot ; the lines crossing (uie unolher are two 
threjulH of the warp. Now the vvurhled is firmly hound in 
between the uppoi and under shoot, or as ui tins sketch, 
between the two rows of dots, thus ; the dotted lines 

rf'pio^ent three ends of tlio worsted, of wliicdi thera are 
osi.'ilSv five, each end difi'ering from tho others In colour 
Tii 'Sj ends, as they are technirajly tennod, are composed 
of (me, twu. or tluec threads of Worsted, a('Cording to the 
qu.ahty of the carpet : the average nuinhor is two. Takiub: 
It therefore at two, then* will ahvayn be ton threads, t\v 6 
ivich of five colours, bound in between every reticulation of 
the linen. This gives siibstanco, firmness,’ and soliditvMo 
the mass, llovmg endeavoured to giVn some idea of the 
structure ami groundwork of llio carpet, We must tuhxt pro- 
tv'od to explain tho formation of the pattern. Wo liaVe 
that wo have fi%o ends of yarn, each of a dift'erent Colour, 
at our disjiosal in every part of the carpet. All we have to 
do is to bring to the surface that one of the five colours 
which is required to form that portion of the puttorU, atid to 
form it into a loop projecting above the surface. The sec- 
tion Iheu assumes the appearance of iho annexed sketch. 


This sketch isi in fact a section of a hit of Brussels 
carpel when coinplote, Tho business of drawing the 
required colours to tlio surface is perfcrtltied by a child 
from fen to fifteen years of age, who is called the drawex, 
and is placed by the .^ide of tins lontrt for tins purpose. ‘i8a*?h 
womed end is made to pass through m i^tnaU brass eve, 


• \Vp «ur »CAilrr« ttTo iipqUMoU'd V Ith (Up rouhttMictum .if a tom- 

Viiow loom, (oipjt fiv mj#-fl fur iiJolh or cijl'i-o,* jJ nut, we U*l. r Uu'm to 

cloipU'f <>o Pl.Uii Wt-'H viu,;, in ih« vvJtttftc ou tltu ‘ Silk 0*’ 
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jciijled n WftiJ. ta whioJi ia attitcbecl a very fine cord, Thia 
cord paaaes over a puUoy fixed at aatno heijjht above the 
loom* and w broof^lit diisvm uguia by Hie tsiflo of Iho lof»m, 
and fi«:ed to a thick etiak pr roll near to the f^round. Now 
there am fretierally *^60 ends of eaoli colour in 27 inches, 
Ute ximal width of the carpet ; and with five colours in each 
place we have 1300 ends: Uiore must therefore be 1300 
brass eyes or mads^ 1300 oords» and 1300 pulleys to each 
Tho pulleys are an-an^red with ^reat accuracy and 
neatuets in a frame, technically termed the box, which is 
placed at a considcn-able heiy:hl above the mails. The cords 
heint^ so uimierous present a confused appearance to the 
spectator, but every one has its proper place, and can* when 
required, be rcatlily ti*aced by the \voa\er. Now by pullinj^ 
the curds as they hunt( by the side of (he loom, it is evident 
We shall raise tlie iirass eyes connected with them* and also 
the, worsted ends passini^ Ihroui^h (hose eyes ; and all that 
is to be done is to pull huch 2f)0 of those cords as will raise 
tho colours required, one end in each place. To accomplish 
this, a strong throiid is made to twine around the cords, 
and separate those which are required to bring the proper 
colours to the Hurlace. This thread is called (he lash, and 
one lash is noecssarv for every set or row of colours that 
has to be drawn In t[»e sarlVirc. These lashes are taken in 
regular snceession till the pattern is romplele. Tho number 
of lashos mutit thtM'cfore vary willi tho length of tRe pattern ; 
uud in a paltevn a yanl long there are usually 320 lashos. 

In describing the process of \veaving, wo will suppose the 
loom at work, ami every tlnng ready for proceeding. ^I'he 
drawer lakes hold of the first Uisli with hjs nglit hamb and 
gently draws (owards Inrn (ho 2fiU cords confined by it : 
tins separates thotu from the otlicrs, and ho tlien (irmiy 
grasps them with Ins left hand, and hav mg loosiul the lash, 
he whlh both hainU ami the weight of his body draws the 
cot\K down. Tiu‘ 2f)i> ends refjnired (or the first, portion of 
the pattern being thus raised above the surface, ho witli 
his loft hu, nd iin'ierts .pmler the raised ends through the 
whole width of the edrpol, a hglit wooden board ralltvl the 
Hword. Tlie swonl is about five inches ui width, and being 
made to stand on its edge, it retams the raibcd ends about 
fi\o inches abovi* tho fmtacc. Tho drawer then looser tin 
conl.s. uml jiK'pares for tho next lash. When the ‘'Wmid is 
in, und the Itjquired colours thus raised, tho wotucr using 
liotb hands ciirtdully raises any of the ends winch stick 
flown by i‘oas(ui of the rouuhnc,-s of the maten.d or oHut 
vviiiw? ; and having thus Ibnuod a clear opiuiing, ho inserts 
tht" wiri‘ under the ra,is<*d ends throughoui the wiiolo width 
of the carpet. The wiro round, an<l in dvxTnoier iihout 
the twelfth part of un inch. After (be wire is iuscrt<»d (be 
aword U withdruvn, and the wea\cr hy means of his 
1 readied and gearing brings aboso the surface one- half of 
Hie linen chain, tho other half and the wlnde of (be worsted 
being doproKsod, The shuttle with linen shoot is then 
thrown m. live weaver n<’Xt raises llit> reverse half of the, 
linen chain, and tlie whole of the woi'^Ual, Hie half of the 
chtiuji before raided being now de]ires'-ed, and then ihnws 
in tho second ni* under shoot. Between throwing the first 
and second shoot, as well as after tho set'ond is thrown, the 
weaver gives two ov iUree sevfiiv blows with the lay or batten, 
which is very heavy, smd ho thus forces tho materials elosoh 
together, and gives firmness and solidity to the mass. The 
weaving of this wire is now com]»lete. The drawer Hn n 
draws the ueXK lush in roumon, and ho and the weaier pro- 
ceed aii bolore. When a number of tho wires have U»en 
thus WQVtiH ill, they may be drawn out, and the caipet is 
compluto, Oaie mast howevor be taken not to draw out 
the five or siK wires that have Ijeen woven lastt or the fresh 
laado loops are in danger of being drawn doivn, and 
the carpet blemiskhed. It is necessary that each end of 
wtxrsded sliould work independently of the otherst and to 
at:coraplish this every end is w'ound on a aeparate bobbin, 
and the bobbins are arrangv<i tu frames at the back of the 
loom, wilh a small leaden weight or bullet to each bobbin 
to kctep 'the worsted in a proper degieo of tension. This 
adds to the cumbrous nature of a Brussels loom. 

The Umyi ohaiDs for Brussels and Wilton, as well as tho 
chains fori descriptions of carpets, ore wound on 

beams as in cjtber kmds of wvfaving, Tho Jacquard ma- 
chine, before reforifCd to* has been constructed, fio aa to take 

■ TOt Ikii cow. Tiro oords athicb«d (d digereat aw 

asitslly tttoitw betor* tK*y tW# pklhsy, ho tlwt iC Wilt «•€ fiicTe are 
sety tw aOd 650 fuiMlee rw«T mem. li (Ue4<t kx>i»» ino psttera 

lawt bt wpttalud in th« i^idtU wtUe carp«t. 


lire place of tho drawer, pulleys, cords and lashes ; and thert 
is little doubt that this inacbinei will snou ho brought into 
general use for that ptuq»o»e. 

IVilfon or pile cof’pei differs fiom BnisHttU only in this j 
that the wire, instead of being round, is (lattGued, and has a 

groove in the upper surfaoe thus : and in.steadof its being 
drawn out, a sharp knife is drawn along the groove, and tlm 
wnxj IS thus liberated. By Hus moans the loops of worsted 
arc alt cut through, and tho carpet assumes a velvety up-- 
poaraiice. Tho sluipo of the wim renders it possible to 
make Wilton or pile ctirpel of almo'Jt nsiy thickuoss »*nd 
quality ; but tins is not Hu) cri»o witli Biu.ssels, Thy^ mauu^ 
facUirc of Brussi Is carpets was nilrudiiced nilo "WilUm soon 
after its introducl ion inio Kiddornunster : tho Wilton cai’petis, 
being originally a. boHor <U:tK',nptioo of goods^ were distin- 
guished hy the imiu« of rut or WiUon eorpols. 

The chief export trade for caipets is to the United States 
of America ; hut they arc ulso sent td mos^ parts ol' the 
continenfs of Europe and AmiM'ira, Thup^ uo data 
from which wc can caltmlfilc eithv'r tho probable cou^unip- 
tinn of carp -ts in nnr own country, or the aiooniit of tiie 
whole 111 anu facto re. We therolbrc inukc our own stiito- 
incnt with considerable difihfonee ; hut wr are incluicd to 
suppose tho whole uuiiihcr of kM)rn8 m Grout Bntam does 
not exceed '1000: and the value <tf carpets made in the 
year, we would cJ^Hmaio at nhunt a million stcrhng. By (lU* 
the greatest qaantitv ef Brus^ids? is made in Kidderminster: 
what are called Kidflenturislei or Scotch are inadi' in the 
largest quantities in dillerent parts of Scotland and the 
north of England. 

CAUBrNUS, the hornbeam, a genus of trees belonging 
to the natural order of ('upuh/^nr^ and dislirigui.shed nb- 
vionsly from the bcecliT the oak, Sio. by its cupnlo being 
prelong(^d on one side into a leafy lobe, while its other lobes 
arc shorter, aiul, as il wore, aln»rlnc O.suvaor tho h<»p 
hernbontu diffeis m Imving an ndlaled nicmbranuuii cupule 
surrounding each mil. 

Eniir .spf‘<‘ies arc known 

1. hrlidua, er comn'ieu hornbeam, U an indigenous 
Bnltsh tree xoiy c(unmou in eop'^xs, and Irt^quctuly ]iolhmied 
b\ Hie fanner. When allowed acquire ilis uulural ap^ 
pcnranco ii fonu^ a iinuadul tree from r>0 to 60 foot higin 
very olieii branoluog to wiHuii a short dwtanco of (he 
ground, in General n]q)c ir.inee it roscmblos the bcecdi, 
lint it lines not acrjinni ttie snioolli plum]) hole of HuU treo, 
nor an* its b-avt's^ .so sinning Us vo.>d is r oarsc, and unfU 
for cabir.et'jinikers’ T,\ork, on .u-count of ilit* large m/.e 
of its mt'dnliaiy processes; but U is tough, and W'cll stnted 
for cog.^, h.inules of took, and for oHier purposes in whu'U 
stiongtb is ret]uu*od, U )s much conhuini'i) on the (oniinent 
as fool, lake the beech, the hornhean), ifstonted. retaintt 
Its vViHiored leaves all the winter, and us it bears rii]>ping 
and close pruning n maikobiy w'ell, it is mucdi empioved for 
hctlges wbiTc wnnter .shelier is leqmred. The (hsUuctjve 
charactcroi tin' ^^oininon luirnbeaiu is, leaves ol))ong, cordate, 
ohhqne at the bas<> doubly siiiaated, suioulh, wilii H;e veinii 
of the under suie, whieh is very slinmig, downy at tlic axils* 
Lo'nos <tf Hie cntnilcfi nearly entire. A cut- leaved variety 
IS known in garfiens. 

2. <7. .'i?/7CT'U'(rn(i, ov American hornbeam. Loaves ovate, 
ol»lorig, obliquely cordate at (he base, doubly or almost 
simply .serrated, sniooHi, with tbij veins of the under 
downv^ at the axik. I.obes of the cw pules somewhat 

and seiTated. Common from bower ( anada to the f'arO'^ 
hnas, and I'Xtremel} fro<]uerit in uJinost all soils <*x<rept pine 
barrens mid swamps, ll is a Miuilli'r tree than the. European 
hornbeam, not usuuHy rH“(|uiring ^ groafor lieight than 15 
to 20 feet, although spoennens ha>e beea found as much 
as 30 feet high. From the snuih si/.e of tins species it ii? 
little used by the Americans ; its wood appears however to 
liavu the tsame i>n)penios as that of C. iM.'tuhis, 

3. C, orifmtah^, or Oriental hernheatn. Leaves oblong, 
doubly serrated, cordate, and very little oblique at the base; 
when young, rather downy; lobi's of the ciipulcs coarsely 
and unequally serrated. It k a bushy tree of small stature 
found in the eastern narts of Europe, and on ( hf mounfaina 
of Oaucadus. It is oi no known use, and pnnci])ally diffbra 
from the common hornbeam m its downy leakialks, and fjpreen 
muchdacoroted cnpules. It in the C duinensis of bcopalt* 

4. (7. pimikepi is related to the hist, but has tai>or ponKcd 
leavea vpith simple or nearly simple sorrsturos, aid lost 
clecmly serrated lobes to the cupules. it is a large Imnd'^ 
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ioixia WitK Waispittg fouled oil tUa tnoiiittaJiis 

^5 the shine countiy, ih distinguished 

front the fi^st hy iti woolly leafstalks and simply setftc^o- 
idirrated leaves, which ai*e nut little aciiniinated: 

CARPOBA^SAMUM, a kind of volatile arornatin oil, 
Saidl^y Btuee to be furnished hy the BalHamodeudroh Gilead- 
ense. Itis produced by the ntUs, which have a tloshy kernel 
yielding the balsam by simple expression. It should be 
erohTioyed while recent, otherwise it loses its odour and be- 
eomos inert. 

CAHPOLOGY is a division of botany comprebending 
)vhat relates to the structuro of seeds and iheir soed-vessHs, 
or what is comtnonly called fruit. The subject is usually 
treated of incvdenlally in all elementary botanical works ; 
and with much care by Mirbol, in bis * E16nicns dc Bota- 
niuUeY and liindlt^y. in bis * Imrodviction to Botany.' The 
only special works upon the subject arc GEcrtncr * Dc Fnu'' 
tihuH et Senajnihus Flantarum,* and Richards’s * Analyse I 
du Fruit latter however is in a great measure obsolete, 
in consequence of the author having been nnacquainted with 
the true theory of the structure of fruit. 

CARRA'HA, a town and territory of Italy, wilh the title 
of principality, is annexed to the neighbouring duchy of 
Massa, both of which belomr to the present Duke of Modena, 
whose mother, Beatrice d*Este, was the la.st olfspring of 
both tho house., of Esle and Ciho, the latter of which held 
the sovereignly of Mussu and Carrara from tlic oaily pnrt 
of the sixteenth century. [Innocknt Vill.] Tlic terri- 
tory of Carrara consists of about thirty sauare miles mostly 
mountainous but well cuUivaterl, and with a popnlatian of 
1 1,500 inhabitants. It is bounded on the N. by the territory 
of Fivizzano, winch bolongs to Tuscany, E. by the duchy of 
Ma.ssa, S, and S.W. by the MedilciTancuii, and W. and N.W. 
by the province of Lunigiana, wbich partly belongs to the 
Sardinian state, and partly to Modena. It oxtond.s m length 
about eight miles from the sea, to the summit of tho Mmite 
Sagro, JN.E. of the town of ('arrara. The Monte Sngro is 
5540 feet high, l»eing one of tlie principal surnmils of tin; 
Alpp Apuana, a group of the Ligurian Aptmnincs. ( Apen^ 
NiJVKs.] From the S. sido of this mountain stfvcnil lower 
projections oi huuresNCs extend to the S.'NV., being scj>.ji- 
rfltod from each other by narrow vallojs, diaincd by the 
Torario, Bodizzimo, (kmil Gramb*, &c., all of which unite 
near the town of CaiTara, and form the river called Currone, 
whicli tiuv^'s by Avenza into llie sea, about four miles below 
Carrara. These lower ridges furnish the wclL known white 
marble of Carrara. Tlieic arc more than JOO different 
quarries of marble of various qualities, bomc of which is 
slreuked vvith purple or blue, and is railed Bavdiglio. Some 
jgf tliesc quarries, such us those of Fantis'-ritti and Canal 
Grande, wtic worked in the time of the Roman'?. The 
name of Fanti^oritti comes tV<un three figures of Jupiter, 
Bacchus, and Hercules, which are cut on the vrutical side 
of a marble roM- and near which are inscril^'d the names 
of several urti'i.? and tiavcllers who visited this .spot. An 
inscription was found in 1 810, in the quarnc'? ol (!olon- 
nata^ of tin uinc of Tiberius, with the names of the con- 
auls froi \ .no year to to 2X of our mra, and tliohc of the 
dccuii '- of the place, and of one II darius, M agister Vil- 
licorui f, or supcnnlendciu of the workmen. In the lime 
of Augustus, the marbles of Luna, for so they wc.'* 
called from the town of Luna, the ruins of which are seen 
about ttix nules S.W. of Carrara, were mnployed in the 
buiUlmgs of Rome (Strabo, p. 2‘2 ; Cyasaub.) ; hut the finer 
sort, for sUilues. w^as discovered about the time of Pliny, 
when It was substituted by the sculptors at Romo for the 
^|narbk‘s of Paros and PenteUcus. After the fall of tke em- 
,pir^, the quarries lay neglected till the Iw'elflh century, 
.whfiU, the republic of Pisa Jiaving taken pos‘^ession of this 
district, tho works were resumed , and famished the marble for 
the laehoul ef ica-oio Pisuni and his disciples. $ince that time 
quarries have been opened n succession. ThoHe of Cres- 
tola, Gima, Cavetta, and Polvaceio supply the finest marble 
forstfttuos ; of ttavaccione and Can^bianco furnish 
large blocks of coarser grain. The various streamii turn a 
number of millafor sowing the mailjlis. The material appears 
to be ineJ'S.itaustihle ; woikmcn are constancy em- 

ployed; the annual revenue is calculated at 7aO,OOU frahes. 
ana the v^ilue of the exportations of the rough material 
iahalf; |i miUioiu (Sennstori; Neigebaur.) The hlq(?ks 
ai;a c^ied down in drawii by qxejri^ 1^^ Ibb 
<*r beach of Avenia, where the itofonousekar^; aha wneh^e 


the on 

the rntidk. In Ihe to'wh of 

common objects lihd ornamfenti df raarbb^; wteoH arO worked 
by native artists. There is in tlto same town eti aeadomy 
of drawing and sciilptnVe, whit^h was founded by 
Teresa, Duchess of Massa, the heiress Of the Cihe ftiasfdy, 
who married in 1741 Rinaldo DukO 

Tho academy was transferretl in >&L5 to the ; 

it has a president and several pvol^sSora, And A cifttloer 
tion of models. Many foreign attics' repair to OAi'ritrA fbr 
the sake of purchasing the blocks whit^h they tht 

their works, and wdiicn are rotrgh-hewn mi the bjieti ; ' 

The name of Carrara is supposed to come from ^ CArrA- 
rias’ which, in the Latin of the lower ages, meant qwmHeA, 
and fiuin which also the Frenc h * Ctxm&e^*‘is derived. Thfe 
town contains f>000 inh.abifants, hasii fine eolDgilite chuiHi* 
begun in the thirtc^cnlh crentury and finished in the fiftfeentlL 
also tho church of La Madonna delleGrazie, rich tn maiddek, 
and that of S. Giacomo, annexed to the hospitill, Which 
has some good paintings. The princijtal square is cAlltKl 
Alherica, from the name of the first prince of the houae <jf 
Ciho, whose lillo was sanctioned by a diploma od' tUb Knt^ 
peror Maximilian IL, August, 15f>8. A colossal statUb Of 
the last Dufhoss Beatrice, with a fountain, adbims the 
square. There arc eotnmnnal schools for elemental^ edu- 
cation, and a judge of prirna isianza for both civil add cn- 
ininal cases. The Ciuirt of Appeal is at Mussa, where tlie 
governor of the w lirde province also resides. Avon /a, tile 
second town of the pvineipalily of C‘arrara, has !%() iiibu- 
bitanth: it lies in a plain, about one mile from Hid sett, tho 
lower hills around being all planted vvifU vine and olive 
trees. I'he high road from Genoa and Surzaba to Limcd 
and Pi.sa }>assps through Aveuza. There are besiAfes ten 
other villages with from ‘200 to 000 inliabilants each. ” The 
principal ngrieultural produce is oil und wdUe ; the ebru 
raised on the teiritoiy is not sufficient for onoduilf of the 
coiKumptiou ; the N. mountains urq, covered with chestnut 
and beech trees, and ]>a»tures. (Repetti, Di^intrarfo Offfh 
trrdjfro (IpUli Toscana.) Near the vdlaizo of Torano is a 
celebrated cavern, called del 7bno77c, iirU in stalaetitos, 

I wh»di is described by Spallunzani. (hirrara has produced 
several gootl artists; among others, Danese Cataheo, a 
sculptor and poet ; the two Tacen, father and son, both 
sculptors, who tiuiinshed in the sixteenth and Aevenioenth 
<“cnliiiies. Pellegrino Rossi, a dit^tinguished living jtirihf, 
nev^ professor at Paris, and author of tho * Trait6 dti Dioit 
Penal/ and other works, is a native of Carrara. ' 

CARRICK. [Ayrshikk.} 

CARRl(/K-ON-SUIR, partly in the barony oflfik and 
Offi K. iri the county of Tipperary, und partly in the baMiy 
of Upperlhird in the county of "Waterford, in Ireltthd, i.*» a 
Considerable town on the nver Suir, which is here tiAvigablc 
from Waterford, and is aliout 85 English miles direct diifftance 
S.S ^V fi'oin Dublin. This town is known in the tecoftl^Jas 
Caniek- Mac-Griffin, and was a place of considefablh tioio 
soon after the conquest. Here are the rotnums of a 'l|nc 
castle Imilt by Sir Edmund Butler in 1309 on thb site of an 
old prior) of the knights of St. John of .Tevusyefn.^ The 
same Sij Edmund, who was created earl of Citrrick ih 131 5, 
built llie hildge, which is still standing. In the IxalVoftlns 
castle the ik'Ws of the rebellion of 1C4X was first broti'gbt to 
the great duke of Ormomle, who resided hero, f^i'nVk-On- 
Suir was formerly celebrated for its flourisliing miinufhc- 
tures of woollens, principally ratteens and br6ad rlotbs, 
winch in 1777 employed about 400 hands. At proseht the 
place is only remarkable for the fine scenery of its ehtiVons, 
which a late intelligent traveller considers superior 'tib’f ho 
Vale of Clwyd. and for the wretcbe<lness of its pAUpeff '^’pu- 
lation. All truces of manufacturing prosperity' gohe, 
and the place can scarcely be said to haVO Aup tVadk^ ^ It 
hjs been proposed to improve tb6 ixaVlgciltott tq 
OA barges only can ply at present pff the bPt hW 
has yet been effected to turn the actVaptiii^ds .of 
river to due account, Populatioh fu tne ct^hWty 
rary, 6922 ; in the county Of Waterford, ^2704 
In 1824 there were tour proteAtapt 13 
lic school^, e^lucaiing b49 maje$ arid 4^4' \ The 
Roman Catbqlic fr^ie^schodl post \ \ 7 

(There is no puWishcKl history qf thO epuhiy^Of 'Ttjfce'- 
rary, and the.rpcQi^s tor Munster n.avb heybr b^^mfpiod ; 
information on IhiA iovyu I? therefofo tSee Tofeg's 

Taunin Miind'; - 118 ^ 4 :, 

cehdT&piW^ ’ •' 
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OARkWGKFRjR ^ two Wfi; igmitl 

A^lrilMi .WWItUatilig iliUerti#3 counU <4‘ having msanJoarkcd about 800 itien, attark^l tli^ 

tom of CwuH?i«fer^i>, ^i^wuM on tbo W* ,ihfar« wi|j^,.tl>c ca^tk, bt^ cuvriod, aftfiJ?" a i^mui^t 

I X^h» miicH N-N.E. of BoU w;t}oti tlua 4aiino,\4siy^ .; 4a)'« after, iha r^n^jb 

&^»jt«lind$C;St»gb$h uailes direct distatw^o N. by E-of Publin, re-embarkefU fproing ft si^tpply of n iciual^i and y^iiipti- 
ThttiCOftnty^ op tbo town, a^ Japi dftwn ia ihti Qrdnane? nibon from JWfa^„ a«d were CaptiiwuJ on tbg ‘^8'fb.bif Uio 
&WDri^?Of iralftndi cantftifts Btatuto acres and a p(>T lale of Man, after severe .ftv.tjon ^vil.b OMunuxloVq ICtfou 

pftifttMitn /rf pftrjouai The P9unly of the town ftn^ in , which Tbourol wa« hilled ind 300 of bin m*^n kiU(^d uiuC 
pft^ah ftf>Cftrei^fcrgua.owi fW'Oattensive, with the exception wounded, The Iwit s^cefte of yiolei^o Qonheeted, wjvli, the 
of thft pjids of gns^nd on which tl»o cantW* eouvt-house, and history of this veteran fort waa the capture of the PiaUci 
gaolftfiOftib which belong to. the county of Antrim. a British sloop of war, in the roads opposite the lowu, f>y 

Carriok^gM^ CaaUo )B , Bftpposed to have been founded Paul Jones, in the Ranger, an Amerjeair Vf?4se|lj ofi 
by Pa ‘Coui'ftcy ftbmit the end pf the tvvdlth century, and 24th of April, 1778, ' ' f / 

is ft plftCO of eonttiderabJo inipartiinco in the history of Ire- Of the antiquities of Carnchfergus thp rasjlTc is t1i0 
Iftijfd. ; Vrom the middle of the fourteenth to the end of interesting. It stands on a rocky penihsiulajutthvg ftftp tll^ 
tho i^ixteentU century it was the only stronghold xiorlU of soa on the south -easUyn sljo of the toxvn This iw3ckj i^hy 
Pftudftlk wluoli remained uiiiforndy in the hands of an which the town tuke# its uanic (meaning the of Kerghs^ 
KngUsb garrison, ^md to the loyalty of the townsmen ol' an Irish king of tlfat name, drowned there in j^agan tithes f, 
Oarrickfergus h chiolly to ho attributed the recovery of the rises gradually to an elevation of uhout 30 feet tiiwurdrflhi 
Ntwtheni R^tlo in the reign of Elizabeth. The castle was sea, and is entirely CKxmpicd by the work^i of ,ilio fortVo^, 
besiogeil and taken by Edward Bruce in 1315; it is said consisting of a double baUium or upper and loiV^ jdrd, with 
that the garrison, before surrendering, were driven lode- batteries mounting about 25 pieces of cannon and two 
vour thirty Scots whom they had made prisoners. In 1333 anlient half moons protecting the entrance on the laftd side, 
the Iritth overran all the south part of the countv of Aiilrim In the upper yard stands the keep, a square tower ^ti fet l 
and the garrison of the castle, with the niha- high, formerly ontertKl by an arched doorway in the socop^l 
biianU pf the town that had arisen under slndter of its story. It has been latterly used as au armoury. The 
walls, were left alone in the midst of enemies. In 1380 the courthouse and gaol oc<‘upy the site of a Franciiuian tnp- 
I own vv ns burned by the island Scots, and suirered again in nastery, founded here in 1232 by the famous Pe Lucey, 
]400., In 1503 Gerald Karl of Kildare, lord-deputy, aflbrdcd who was buried within these precinets in 12^14. Ou tKo 
lolief Ip llie struggling colonists by garrisoning the dissolution of monastenos, the friary, after serving fOr vcirious 
ciuitle. In 1555 the Scots, under Mac Donnell, Lord of civil pui poses, came into the possession of Sir Archer Ghf- 
(;^nf>ro, laid close siege to the castle tillJuly, 1550, wlieii Chester, who built (1010) on tlic east side of th^ tuiUs^d 
Sir jjieury Sidney relieved the garrison with great shiugh- splendid house named Joymount after the lord (tepu^ 
tor of the besiegcra. In 157.} the town was burned by Brian Monnljoy. Joyniouiit afterwards fell to decay, lind the plpt 
Mae Bheliipy O'Neill, chief of Cl an ehoy, who was hanged of ground has ultimately been occupied as above stntt'd. 
here along with Mac Qudlan, chief of the Route, in 1575; Half a mile W. of the town is the site of the priiivy pf 
the %iame year Sorley Buy Mac Donnell (a son of Mac Ihui- M^oodburne or Goodburne, on the banks of the tVi odbiirhe 
noBuf Gautyro, who had seized upon Mac Qudluu's country rher, which has here some pretty falls. The sitps of hih> 
ashpit timo before) altuckcd the town and was repulsed hospitals are also pointed out an well as of several of tlio 
wUh great loss. At this time the condition of the place is small castles of tho cftrly inh.aUitunts. Numerovis 
thus dvJseribed by Sir Henry Sidney : — ‘ Tlie town of Car- and plan^ of Currickfergus it stood in the reigns, of Eltra- 
ijcktbrgus I found much decayed and impoverished; no both and James are extant, in which these castlesappear 
plough!^ going at all, where before were many ; and of great surrounded by iho straw and mud huts of the jxooVi'r 
i^Unc of kyne and cattle belonging to tlie town, now few oi classes, and each protected by lU separate fort i tic atioiys. 
none loft; church and houses, saving castles, bnincd; the Part of the town wall and one of the gates are still 
Ull^abitants hod ; not above five householdf?rs of uiiycmin- standing. 

lonanco left remaining; bo that their miserable slate and The yppearanco of the town is resporlablo, the liousijes 
servde fear was to be pitied; yet they are go comforted to being goUiTally of stone and slated. There ore Revoml 
hour of her Majesty’s gracious disposition to wall their toun good streets, of which the clucf or high street is terminated 
(whereby they assure ihemsclvoB of safety and quiet dwell- hy the county gaol and court-house, founded 1 79*3, and 
ing hereafter) that hope hath and doth procure and draw^ built at an expense of 21,785/. fiv. Ad. The gaol is ciilcn- 
div^rs ^o resort and build here/ latod for 24U prisoners. The mai ket -house at the oppo^jlo 

The town had already begun to be walled with an earthen nwl, wheie the main street diverges, one branch lotifling to 
rampart in 1571, and in 1575 the corporation agreed witli the quays and ca&tle, and another to the road to Belfast, in 
Sir Henry to build a stone wall seven Ibet thick and sixteen a respectable budiling, bUill J755. The parish churdl'of 
feet high round a part of the town at 5 per foot, 6i/, per Saint Nicholas is situated on a rising ground on th^sonthb*'” 
f^^ut hotftg allowed the inhabitants for the ground. Tlie side of the town: its date unknown, but it is of great ahti- 
woi’k however wftiii not completed till 1608, wbcii after va- quity, and is u building of considerable size and digtiify* 
riuus delays the walls were finished with a wet ditch and llio chancel ivindow, presented to the parish by Mr. Bilr- 
,iit)Yen Wstians, Meanwhile the Mac Donnells had again leigh in 1800, is of stained glass, and represents St. John 
ausafted the town, and Sir John Chichester, the governor, baptizing Christ in the river Jordan. 3'hc church is 
j^a^lying out 4th November, 1597, to roped the attack of ciforro ; the old steeple at tSic West end of the buildipg ^as 
James Mao Sorley, foil into an ambuscade and was put to taken down in 1778, and the present handsome spite Erected 
death by the enemy. The plantation of Ulster and the in its place by subscription. A small pier projects frOth jho 
Soi0jeme,nt ;of Sir Archer Chichester’s colony in tho S. of southern extremity of the rock on winch the castlb is htdlt, 
' Ahftim, aiid of. Sir Ilw^h Montgomery’s on the opposite and emdusos a dock whoro vessels of 100 tons cafi lie iit the 
coast of povnK uow relieved the inhabitants of Garrick- quay. The custom-houso is adjoining ; the custoihis. afi^iifng 
fe|'gpe fro^ tho more immediate dangers of a hostile neigh- chioJiy from a duty on coals, do not pay more than half of 
bohrhdo<i# tn the wars consequent on the rebeniou of the expenses of iWr collection. The town i» not hghted, 
) they^hftd again llieir full share of tho troubles of the and waU^r is procured by numps. Thoro w tio pobi house 
was first oc-cupied by Munroe (15fti or hospital.;, biit a' thendicity institntihn lately organised 
Apri),J^42jLpft w]^hatj ef the Scottish Presbyterians j next is understood to be suroeoding Well., 

py Mpiak.ifo^ the parliament; next (1649) by Mont- TIio governing charter of Garrickfergus hears date IBU 
Afdcs* for tl\e king; next <1688) bv Lord James L, A- o. 1612. The corporatidn consists of a maybr, 
ID ; and finally, after being obstinately aldormaib and huvgosses/witn recorder, two eoronOi.^, ahd 
defenu^; iy ,C3plon^I^ Mgo Garthy More and Ck>rmac toWn-cIerk., The mayor is by his ofiiec admiral of the omt 
'O’lSeUV,’ kha tWh^ifeglmeMs of Irish Catholics, it surren- froth, Fairhfead Ih Antrim to Baiigor in Down, and fdWttatly 
dored, Augusi; 29/,l6hl to Duke Schotnberg, commanding a tht^ paft of i\t . artoma within the same limits bolcfhi^d 
,th% armv of Ayilliani pn Satm^day, Jhhe uBi, 1690, to the cdrho^aliori ; this m>^fnopoly « an purchased by tlie earl 
I Itnmedidtely pro-, of, 'SirifiTord fc in tho year 1637, nnd ntatc^Wly 

ifeppi^tttht campaitpai wdxich d0chle4; {lie' ilfcaed M tuttirB trade of tbe place. Thw county 
“ ' fhtttt'O %t)Spilc^ of MK ’hhUptries it, the ' Ori,'tho ihipi #6m ,lhe eouhty’hf Antrim, And had tilLlately Ue Own 

fmvirfi iH#,' Otoittodoh t^pur^t how jteay 
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th^ mixes for ih^ county cf the tomi ms held m tba 
county court-house. The inayor and rcoorder sit at the 
quarter- ses^sions with the county rnii^fidtratejt. Garrick- 
leiffus forinurly returned two inonbcrs to thu Irish parha- 
nteut^aud now returns one member to the imperial paHta- 
iimnt ; the coiistituenoy is 7S2. A committee ot‘ the House 
cit Gammons, July, reported that the pi^’ceditn( elec- 
tion for the borough of Carnckfergtts had lieeu marked by 
bribery ami ron uption amoiifr the ffeemen who at 
present constitute the majority of the electors. 

The *:otton trade was at one time carried on with vi^four 
boro, but It has latterly declined. A pretty brtsk trade is 
now carnod on in tanning, brewing, and distilling; but 
GanickCcrgus is far from being a commercial plaeo. A 
plaice and oyster tlshery in the bay gives employment to a 
c(>n‘’ideiable number of the uihalnlanU. In 1823 there 
woi’c 300 persons employed in various ways by this fishery. 
The oysters taken here arc peculiarly large ; the average 
weight is about 1 lb. 4 oz., and the measure about five inches 
in length and four in breadth : some hare Imjcii taken that 
weighed 2 lbs. : their price has varied at difi'orent tunes from 
4*'. to 18i\ por hundred. 

In 1H13 tho inhabitants in the county of the town were in 
number (i22r) ; in i S2t they were 803b: and m 1831 they 
were 8700. In 18'U Iheir religious dislinotions were, mem- 
bers of tho Established Chuich, 1387; Roman Gathohes, 
074; presbyter',; MS, bl46; and Protestant dissenters nt 
other denomnumouri, 3:>3 ; being ior tiuur numbers the 
Protestant town cornmunity in rrelund. In J82) ibo < 
were m the county of tlie town 23 schools, edueutntg 127 
males and 34 3 females; and in 1S34 there w'cre 0 schools, 
educating 4 15 males and 204 females. In 1813 tlie 'ncIuioU 
were in number lb, four of which were kept by Ruinan 
GaUu'lics- 

(M‘Slvimmin 's Jlmtorii and Anti of < \ii'rickfer^af<, 
8vti liclhiHt, 1823; PubUcaUona of the Record ('rmmt.s\s"( on 
fur Parfiamenuvrif Reports- and Paperx. ) 

CARRIER, oni* who for hire undertak(?s the eonvcyance 
of goods or persona for any one who employs him. In a 
legal sense it extends not <ndy to those who convey goods 
by laud, but aho lo tix' owners and mnsKM’s of ships, mail- 
contractors, and even to wharfingers who undifHako to 
convey goods for hire from ttioir whaidV. to> the vessel 
ill theiv own iightors, hut not to mere hackney coachmen. 
A>i the law has on the one hand thrown great Uahihties 
on those wlio nndertake tlio hasuiess of a common carrier, 
so it has on the other hand made mani' provisions for 
th.oir honefii, ui order to protect them from Iraud and iin'- 
posiiimi. 

[. 7V/C holniity and dutie^i of proprietors of stage cnv/rAc/. 
carrfag passengers —These, as w’cU as the hackney cortclies 
of towns oiliiT tlian the rnctiopohs. arc regulated by the 
statute 2 Si 3 Will. c. 120. In order that tiic public 
m; y be enabled To look for redross to responsible iiarticn, 
that net provide^ Tsec J) that all stage coac!;e.s shall be 
licensed, aufl a numbered plate fixed on each The licence 
.speedier tlie a mo and place of abode of each proprietor, 
the nanjes o tho extreme places between which the coacii 
is auihoii / ' to ply, the days td its journeys, and also ihe 
number ' M,‘,sscngers it is authorized to can-y ; and any 
^lersou ' y procure a eop; of this lieimce at the offiee, 
w'hf re ,1 IS LUMOled hv paving one sliilling. A notice of tin 
nanie< of proprietors, ami the licensed nvnnhor of 
pas.;cngcrH, mosil be tixcMl on a conspicuous part of the 
V oach, and a penalty nf 5/. is imposed upon every pro- 
prii’tor, and also upon the driver, m case mon** passengers 
firo (Oirned »han are specified in the licence. Tlie act (sec. 
37) also prohibits auv (aMmiIc passengers wdratever, or any 
It^ggage fioin b‘>ing earned in the mof of any coach, which 

of a greatto- luaght from Die ground DiAn 8 feet 4 inedieH ; 
or the bear mg (that is, the hr»'a<ith) of w Inch, on the ground, 
is less than 1 feet b' midc s trotn the eentix: of the hack of 
the right or off v'bnd to the centre the track of the left 
or near wht?el. Tho folb, wing arc tlie limitations provided 
by tho adl for the nomi*er of piisson gel's ; ^ 

" FouT-whe^elKl roach, drawn by tour horses, and not more 
than 8 feet 9 imdios m height, and hvarms; on the ground 
(meaJtured os before) not less than 4 feet fi inches— 10 pas- 
sengers outside, exclusive of the driver and guard. 

AVben drawn by two or three horses only, pnd lieen 5 «?d 
1 o cany less than 4 insido piLSscngers — 6 outside. 

VPbon licensed to carry mt ?w than 0 inside pkssongets 
—r outside. ^ 


Not moro than one outsirle passenger i* to 6‘'Tt on the 
box with the driver : nor more than three in front t and 
the same number on I ho buck of the roof? and tho re- 
mainder are to bo placed on tome safe and Convenient 
placft m tho hind part of the carnage. An additional jXis- 
•enger is allow^ed (sec. 4t>) on each of the sekta on the 
roof, provided they are respectively 6 feet long, and the et- 
tieme height of the luggage ho not more than 9 9 inches 

from iho ground ; and two edditmnal outside pasMJUgei** are 
also allowed on the boot, if its height be not more than 6 
feet from the ground. In case of neglect of tiny of these 
provisions, a penalty is impo«>ed on tho driver of 5/, Tho 
part allotted to the luggage must be distinctly separateil 
Irom the other part of the coach, by a railing or otherwise; 
and the height of the lug^iugo from the ground must not 
exceed 10 feef 9 inches in coaches drawn by four or move 
horses ; nor 1 0 (eet 3 inches in <‘oriche8 draWM'i by two or three 
liorKch. In case anv perst'n sits nr is earned upon the space 
allotted to the luggage, both ho and the driver are liable to 
a j>eiudty of 

Any pii^scngm- trav*dliun by a eoach, and also justices, 
rv)ud-sur\cyins, toll Collectors, and cotl^»lable^^, may require 
tho duvor nr jiropncnn* to allow the luggage to be mea- 
.surod, and the numOcr of pnsKtMigcrs to be counted ; and 
any pas'^enger may demand of the diiver to stop af a toll- 
gate, and ina^ require tho toU-giite Ueepor to measure the 
luggage and count the passtmgers, and to '*ign a memoran- 
dum in writing of the ie>u]t, which is 1o he delivered lo the 
pa.ssonger, &c. and peiiullic^^ of 5/. nro iinpoHud liolh on the 
driver rind Inh-gale kisqxM* for rctu'^al (sec. 45). A po- 
inilty of 5/. I", also imposed on any driver quilting tho 
box before a proper }>orM>n shall stand at I he head of 
tho henscs: or ponriitiing any other jwrsnn lo drive; or 
(|uilting llie box without reasonable occasion; or conceal- 
ing or toi-plucing Die phites ; or d tseliarguig fire-arnis un- 
iKc . ..iil\ ; or neglecting to take care of the luggage ; or 
asking inovi* tlian the proper fare ; or assaulling or using 
abusive language to anv jiassengci', or piiivsnii accompany- 
ing or aMemling upon any pas^engm*, in coming or going 
to iho coach (-M-c.dri; or ondaMgeriiig passengers or pro- 
perty by into'vicati<»n or negligence, or by wanton atui fu- 
rious driving or otlier miscornlutg. And the owners or pvo- 
pnetor.^ are liable to Die jienallies vDkmc* the guard or driver 
is not kn-ivn or canimt be {onnd. 

Resides the lo^'idatious of the above statute, a f'.oaoh-pro- 
piietor is hound by law li. lake <-are tlsat his rioach, harness, 
nnd horses an' roadico} th:/, that jh, siiflicicntiy secure lo 
perform the journevs lie undertakes : and lie will bo liablo 
to make cornpensal ion to anv ])crs(ni injured in conse- 
niKMwe of any insulficiency in tliis lespoci. A hroukiiig 
down (»f the (‘oacb, and an acridoiit happening to ti pas- 
senger, arc .siilfieieiit to entitle him ])rimd firie to claim 
coinpiusalion against the propriet y s, and the burden of 
proof is Dien thrown upon them lo show that the injury 
wa> ihe result of an inevdabtf tu'eident, an<l that the 
goodness of tlicir vehicle ami the skill or care of their 
driwi' acre unimpcacbablo, in which case thev would not 
be liable. 

Proprietors are not liable for the result of ati inexntahle 
arroienf. such jas the liaises being frightened by tlumdel* 
and lighipiiig ; but if the necident bt* not i7ievHabU\\i is 
j no excuse for tiie driver lo allege that he kept on iho right 
I side of tho road if he could have avoided the danger bV 
crossing to the other sidf' ; nor is it, on the other hantp pniof 
of the negligence of tho dri\cr that the accident happened 
whihst ho was on the wrong .side of the road, provided ho 
other vehicle was passing ai the time. 

11. The iiahilifij tf can inrs as respects the contt^yanc^ of 
goods. — Currier^ of goods arc sulijccted to n gmiterdogycoof 
responsibility than mere bailei s for hire — [B aiumen*! J— ipid 
that responsihdity IS much more extensive than it ifs, in tho 
case of injuries to pass'Uigers. By the antipit custom of 
the realm (whicii is part of iho common law of ihiji country) 
a common carrier of goods for hire is notQuly bound hxke 
goods leiidercd lo liinn iflu) have room in his crmvtj) anoe, 
ami he is informed oi’ their qualdy and value, hnl he t» ip 
the same situation as one wlto abMiJutcly insures their ftnfety, 
even against ixtexdiable aceidenf ; he is thcrpfofo liuble iu|: 
their loss, though hp'ibh robbed of thepiby a ftirce >ybieli Ii0 
could not rcaist, on tlie principle that, bp might othorwluo 
connive purposely to be robbed of, or to lose thp good?*, and 
himself to sfiare (l>o spoil, Thero are however tbt«q 
tiouR to this eXwhsiV^ Kability, TSt, toss arisJng from the 
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of tbe pu^ic enemies'; 2(1, arising 

ftoui liio aet of God, jiiucb as storm, ii^hUnnj;, or tem)jeat ; 
losM urisiog from the o^vncr sown fault, hy im|>erlect 
interior pacj^ing, which Uio carrier could not t)crceivo or re* 

MJtetly, 

A>* property of lorge value may he compressed into a 
small ^pucfeaud transmitted by carriers* lliey have in modern 
tirhos end^avouretl, by means of notices, to lessen the exten* 
Siva charge that Uie cemmon law cast u;jon them. The no* 
tico they Were in the hahil of giving usually stated in »ub- 
sUuce Uiat the carrier would not be responsible for goods 
above a certain value (generally 5 A), unless entered and 
paid for oocordingly, Alter repeated discussions nn the 
eifect of these notuu^s in courts of justice, the carriers »uc- 
Oced^d in establishing, that they woiihl not bo liable in the 
above circurnstances), il'they could prova explicitly, in each 
instance, full knowledge on the pari of the person tending 
the goods, or bjs agonl. of this spccitio quah^(^atlon of their 
general liability. But proof of ihis 1‘act was in all cases most 
mlhcult to adilucc, and 1o obvmle tins haidiship the statute 
n Geo, IV. and I Will. 1 V„ GH, was ]KiMsed, by which it is 
enacted that no comuion earner by land shall be. liable for 
the loss of, or iiijury lo, ocitain articles, particularly enume- 
rated ittdho act, conlamed in any package wLiieii shall have 
been delivered, eiLlicr to be earned for hire, or to accompany 
a passenger, when Iho value of siudi article shall cxiteed the 
auin of iOL, unless, at the tiino of the delivery of the pack- 
age to the earner, the 10100 and imtiuo ol‘ such article shall 
have been explicitly iletdai^'d. In such (‘ase the carrier 
may demand an increased rate of charge, a tahie of which 
increased rales ujust be allixcd in legible characters m 
aomo puldic and consjucuou.s ji.irt of the receiving odiec ; 
and all persons sending go'uls are bound hv a notice thus 
afiixcd, without further pioof of the same liavmg come to 
thtur knowledge. 

The earner’s Act applies only to carriers ffy land, and 
the liability of carrier^ b) hca is tlu' common law habiUty 
before expUuiied, shgiilly modified liy two htulutcs; iheiirst , 
of which (7 Geo. 11., c. 1 >) being tound iuad»‘niiate, I 
the '2b Geo. HI., c. Hti, passed, bv whudi the habihty 1 
of owners of vessels lor aii)' loss b} icasun of any rolibory ; 
or embezzlement wheLliei* b> tlio ciew or bv strangers,! 
without tile priMly of the owiicis, is Imiiud to tlu^ value i 
of the vessel and frciglit. The) are tibu I'Xcmptcd I'rum I 
losjs by lire, and from being liable for the loss (.»(“ g<dd, j 
silver, iliumonds, wutcho , jewels, or prcci<ms stones, liy | 
reason of tlioir being secreted or cuibfV/leil, unless the | 
owner of the goods mscit in bis bid oi ladnig, 01 ilcidare in I 
writing to tlic ruusUu* or ovvnoi ol the \cssi*l, the imtuKj, 
quality, ami value of such article^ respectneiy. 

Subject to those cxcepimn^, and also to miv special con- 1 
tract that may have boon made by a bill of lading ',>r oilier- I 
wine, a soa-carrier will be iuilile for all losses, except ihose j 
oc<mtiioned by the act of God, the king’.s cnennes, or the j 
default of tlio parly sending the goods, and ho will bo 1 
liable to los&>t‘s ocensionod by the first, if, by nnnoecs- 
aurily deviating Ironi his direct ctnirse, ho encounter the 
danger. 

Lien 0/ earners . — Upon the general principle that per- 
sons who* at the request of their owners, bestow iimnc} or 
labour on goods can ilctaui ibem until those cliaiges are 
paid, a carrier can refuse to ilelivcr up goods, which have 
come into hia possession as a earner, unid his icasonublc | 
charges for the carriage are paid. This in law is called u 
partiaulaT lieUi iu contradiction to a general hc 7 i, which ks 
a right of retaining goods tor the balance of a general 
account ; the latter privilege is possessed by whartingers 
and attorneys, but not by carriers. 

(Sir W. Jones op BailmentH ; Sel\vyn*» Nid Prins, 
title 6’'arn<?r; and Chilty on Curdrac^s ml undenealy title 
Carrier,) 

CARKOl^a village in the county of Slivling and parish 
of Latbert, wfrero extenshe iron-wmUs were erected in 1 7 (i^* 
by a company chiirlcred for that puiposc. C'arron is situatwl 
on the rivet’ Larberl, which ^h>w^ into the Fntb of Forth, 
and ift' pitvigablo. The village has also the advantage of 
being 16 ot fiat from the Ghdo (^apiib wliich, passing from 
Eilihburgb to Glasgow* coinmmiicutes w'lth the uea both 
on the eaxt^rh ahd wclstcrn coasts* Cosxl and iron or© ^ibound 
in the Vicinity of the works. la the / BUtistioal Account 
of Si^tlknd,* pxB-dUhed in 1792 , soitm details are given 
tii0 CaViHJn works at that time, Th(^re 
10^^ wbrknfdh etn|f)bycd, W of khom,btfl0%i|4^i 


to p beitofli society ibrmed under the auspicofl of thfr r odnrt- 
paiiy* The mimber of carts Ibr comc^mg coal and iixitt 
ore was 160; the daily consumption of coal amounted to 
136 tons: there were five hlast-furntu es ; sixteen alrdlir- 
Paces; three oupohvfurnacea ; four nuHs for boring ord- 
nance; furgee tor making bar and sheet iron, anchorw, 
anvils, and a variety of article*; and a rail! for grinding 
clay for 6re-bricks. There one steam-engine wluob 
consumed 16 tons of coal in twenty-lour hours, mid is 
described as ridising 4^ tons of W’ater at u smglo stroke, ami 
on au average taafoimiog seven strokes in a mioutix In 
1756, tho population of the parish wa« l^^(^4; m 17^0,11 
amounted to 4006; ni to 3491 ; in 1811, to 4248* 

For a great number of years tho busino'^s at the Garron 
work* exceeded that of utiy sinnliar estaldishinctU in Soot* 
land; but others have latterly rivalled, mid ovcii 
these works in Utn quanniy oi u<ai umnulacfurcd. In 
1834-5* 8000 tons of iron wm’c made at the Garruii works 
in five furnaces. During lijt^ same pciuMi iho iJhdo \vr>tk^ 
I and the Ctddcr workn, which ouch possess four furnaces, 

! produced 24,000 tons of iron. At omr of those plaocH an 
I additional furnace bus siiiice been erected. Tho curly ml(>p" 
turn of Neilson's patent hot-blast bus given this supcrioriiy 
to the works above meiiuoimd. At the works i>f Gartsiu'ri le, 
where it is in uhc, 9000 bins of non were nnulo in one \ciir 
m three furnaces. The sum of Ux per ton is paid bv way nf 
bccncG on each ion of iron made m tlio furnucos htlcd up 
on Mr. Ncilsun's pnncijile. In .luno, 183 3, the Canon Com- 
pany had only one furnace out of five in winch tliis improve- 
nuMit was in opomlion. In tlie ‘ New Ntatistwal Account of 
Scotland/ if. is slutcd that heforo tlm introduction of Mr. 
Ncilson's plan, 8 Ions of coal and J5 cwts. of limestone 
were employed in tho mmudaclure of each ton of iron ; ami 
that since 1833, when tho hot hl,ittl fir^t (‘umo into pructice. 
cacli ton of iron is made wnli unlv 3 tons of coal and S cwts, 
of liiiK^.slone. A savinir of inmo than throe -bfeventha is 
cfTcctod in fuel ui evciy ton of tng-irmi luudc ; coal iustoml 
of coke may bo used ; and with Ihis gicat saving ihe iron 
is of better quality than when tho nnuiufucture cost so 
much more. Tho price o(‘ tho best coal for intiking iron 
IS 4v. per Ion in Scotland. 

CAUKC3NADES are short iron gnus diifermg from olber 
guns, end liom howiucrs, only in their dimensions and in 
the uianuor of attaching them to their carriiigcs ; which w 
hy ii punt and bolt uudevneath the piece, inijtcad of trun- 
nions. They denve their name from Ibo village of Cacnui. 
in Stu liugshire, where they were iirfst made. 

Whivn fired at point blank, tlieir range is about t^Oyimltt; 
and, ill an elevaliou of .3 degrees, it lauts innn 600 to 75i), 
yards: this is much inferior to tho range of a long gun, bur 
as they throw sliclls and heavy i^hot with great cilixt wubm 
the above limits, tlioy are extrcimdv servicealilo on land fur 
breaching raiuparts of eartli, or fur euniading tbu face,«i of 
works; and at sen, in engagements at close qiKiftvrs. A 
small extension of the chase Hurruunds ilio Trnizy.lc, in order 
to protect the sides ami rigging of the ship fiom the cflbcls 
of tho explosion. 

For the dnnensious and weights ol carronades, see Spear^ 
man'* ' Brilish Gunner. ' 

CARROT (u> hoiUcuUure). tlie llcshy root of the Daiicus, 
narofa. This kimi of esculent is too well knov'n tt> requite 
any description. For ganlen purposes tiicrc* are throe prin- 
cipal v^u-ietiej*; rmmtdy, tlie early born carrot, a small kind 
used for tho earliest ciups ; the long orange, or Alinngham 
carrot, a very largo kind, for ordinary- summer and winter 
use; and iho purple carrot, a French tsorl, lemarkablo for 
lU d«gp purple colour and nnusual swcotrio^*. The latter 
t* not so much known as il desen oB to bo ; the two others 
are lu coumion ubo. Several others, among winch is a vvliii^ 
kind* are mentioned in jrCedsmen'H lists, but they are cf 
little importance. 

'Nothing can bo easier of cuhivatioii than tho carrot, pro- 
vided the soil is light and free from stones ; in still' or ruckv 
soils it i* not worth the expense of growing. The ‘‘Ocd^urc 
sown at intervals, from the end of p\d>ru!irv nil the bcgui- 
nuig of Auguat; they ^re lightly rako<l mio the buil, hnviiig 
been previously pressed down with the leer, Borne pia^^ons 
mix Ineni with uat ,p^i»apd previously to sowing* in order 
to separata them from each other, and to render them 
UabW to be bioWn about by the wliid >n consequence of ilv^ir 
diglitecss, Ayhon they have come up they require no fur- 
to bo bohd to th© disuuce of about fiix iuoHes 
japairt, and to bo kopt firoe from wootf*. 
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vild carrot is cottttiijp on sandy land in England, j 
i>Ut its roots are tough and unfit for food. 

CARROT (in agvkulitfre). The large orange carets, 
^mch are the most common for winter nroviarioii, are chiefly 
raised in the ft^ds ; and whci^ they (^an be convoyed to large 
towns lor sale, they are a \ery profitable crop on light and 
deep soils. The principal use of carrots is as ibotl Ibr cattle. 
The orange carrot and its varieties are the most common in 
Enilland, but the large white and yellow cpirrots are more 
esteemed on the cMinlincnt; they are supj^ssed to coniatn 
more sarcharino matter, and to produce a greater bulk of 
nutrimont on the same ground. The white carrot also will 
r grow on heavier soils than the orange, and may be sown in 
Hpnng amongst barley, in the same manner as clover usually 
is; with this difference, that the roots arc taken up before 
winter, and tho land may be sown with winter coni the 
same year. This is commonly practised in Belgium. The 
barley amongst which the white carrots are .sown is chiefly 
'iv&tor barley, which is reaped early. As soon as the barley 
is' cut, tUo land is well harroan^d to pull up the stubble, the 
weeds are carefully taken out, and liquid manure is poured 
abundantly over tho suH'ace. The carrots, which ivcro 
fcicalrcely visible, and of which the tops w^erc cut off in reaping 
tho barley now shoot rapidly, and where they gnnv lor> 
thick are thinned out by hoeing. By tho end of autumn 
a good crop of carrots is obtuiiUMl ; and if they are <!arefuUy 
forked up, the i^round may be sown with rye without any 
other preparatinu. 

When carrots arc cultivaled in a regular rota'.untisa 
principal crop, they are sown in March on laud winch has 
been ]»)oughed to a considerable depth holorc winter, and 
has had the benefit of tho winter's frost. It is not usual to 
manure the land, but it is best to sonv carrots on land which 
has been abundantly manured for tho preceding crop. If it 
be thought necessary to improve the land by manure, it must 
be done with w'ell-rotten dung, w hich should be ploughed 
in very deep. Without this procaulion the carrots will be 
apt to /or/f, as it is called; the root being divided will not 
swell regularly, and instead of being of a fleshy consistence 
will become fibrous tuul hard. Tho best mode of cuUivation 
is to have tho land in a moderately rich state and iho- 
ronghly pulverized ; to sow the seed lu drills, ul the dis- 
tance of a foot or more from row to row ; to cover it slightly, 
and os tho plants appear, to water thorn with diluted unn 
or the drainings of clungliilU; to destroy all weeds carefully 
by the hand and the hoc, and to thin the plants in the rows 
to the distance of 6 or (i inches or more, atjcording to the 
richness and depth of the soil. AUhoiigli the carrot, when 
it grows most vigorously, does not throw out any consider- 
able ^^bre^ from the ujiper part of the root, and appears to | 
draw its chief uourishinent from its lower end, )et it is a I 
gloat advantage to keep the ground stirred and light be- | 
tween the rows ; for e?ccoedingly minute horizontal fibres ! 
shoot cut to a considerable dislaiioo from tlio sides of the 
root, and tend much tc iucrcase its size. The .seed of the 
carrot has nmaerous liooked hairs which sjnnig from tlie 
husk, aufl m iko the seeds adhere together ; on tins account 
carrot .seed is usually miKcd with earth or saml, and widl 
rubbed M 'ac hand before it is sown. Two pounds of seed 1 
are sutV lent for an acre if the seed is drilled; it re^pnres 
doubi* iA^ quantity if so,\’ n bruad-casl. In tins last way 
Aery iieavy crops are sometimes obtained, but the expense 
of wi^eding the carrots by hand is so great that Uic drilled 

ops, besides being more certain, are more profitable. Seed 
which is two or three years old will vegetate, and it is more 
essential that it should bo npe and heavy than new. Too 
finuch care cannot be taken m selecting gtiod seed. The 
finest and lorgest carmts should alone be chosen to plant out 

s})»;iiig to produce seed. They will throw out vigorous stems 
"baaring numerous umbels, which, as the florets fade and the 
.. aceds ripen, contract into the form of a hirers nest. Those 
who are curious iu the choice of tlie seed take only such 
iBjgeds as grow on the outer border of tho umbel. The tops 
m tho carrots arc frequently <*u» off before they arrive at 
tlio full size, as food for ciitile ami sheep, who are very fond 
of it; but tins is not a judioioui plan ; as the loss m Uie 
growth of tho from hemg deprived of tho leaves is 
much greater than the value of the tops as food, especially 
if they cut off repeatedly, which is sometimes done 
whoa foilder is scarco. When the plants begin to wither, 
and Uie outer leavTs to droop to the groimd, the tops 
may bo safely mown, and the toots left in the grou^, 
.Tlicy have then acquired their ihU gcow^ and. will 


sound ill the earth till there H 
frost. 

The best method of taking up the caiT0» to sipre them 
for wirtiep use is by means of three- pronged fdrk«» inch as 
are used iu digging asparagus beds. They ahotiJd bO 
blunt at the point and sides of tho prongs, and ^ a^ok fnh) 
the ground vertically by the side of the rows i 
down the handle the carrots come up without Th^ 

plough is somolimes used after tbo coulter ro- 

iuovchI ; but with all the care of the ploughman^ the plough 
Hud the horses will cut an<l brnise many of the finest carrots. 
Carrots may be kept all whiter in dry cellars, if they are 
protected against the frost. The more common watts to 
.^tore them with straw in long trenches, like beet. [HlCltT.] 
The produce of carrots on good light land is uearl^ tlbpble 
that of potatoes, and they do not impoverish tha land so 
much. From twenty to forty pounds of carrots, wdth a spiall 
quantity of oats, is a suflicient allow’ance for tt hdrd-wbjffewg 
horse for twenty-four hours. Where hay is scarce, it is a 
most economical substitute ; npd whore thcr value of uri^e 
is known, currots are mucli prized, as they greatlj toud to 
Its inm?:iso. 

Ill Brittany they have an ingenious method pf getting 
several acres of laiul trenched by tbe plough afid(t^apade 
at tlie .same time, for the grow th of parsnips aiji||clirrots. 
Tho diflbrent farmers join to bring .as many labon^ta toge- 
ther us will dig out a furrow jus rapidly as the plough can 
draw it: they divirle tho whole length of the field equally 
among them. As soon as the plough has made a furrow, 
the men trench the bottom of it with their spades nine or 
ten inches deep, throw ing the earth over the furrow slice 
last turned ; on the return of the plough tho next slice is 
turned into the deep tnmch and itninedmlcly covered by tbo 
spades as before. Thus an acre is readily tivnched in one 
day to the depili of fifteen or eighteen iuebeS'.Annd aM tho 
w'oeds are buried : carrot or parsnip seed is tawp on tbe Sur- 
face and slightly harrowed in. I'he common mode of 
ploughing jn stitches is the most convmvient for this Ope^ 
ration, as each rnnu will only have to move ihmi one aide of 
the siitch T(* the other iin mediately after tho plough has 
passed. But a second plough following in the furrow mttde 
by the first will do tlio Avork equfdly well, and nt kiw 
i expense. 

If carrots are cut in pieces and steamed, they become 
more nutritious, and the expressed juice made td ferment 
ufT<»rds by distil latiun a very good and wholesome apiriU 
NugHi* may also be extracted; but tho cai4:ot inferior to 
the beet in this respect. 

C ARSTKNS, ASMU8 JACOB* a distinguished German 
artist, no le^s rcinarkahlo for his entliuhiastic perseverance, 
ihuii for his singular mode of study, and tho peculiar bunt 
us well as force of genius, was born at 8t. GiirgOn^ near 
Sehle.swig, May Hith, 1751. Ji is father was a miller, in wo 
more than decent ciicumsiances ; but hia mother, who 
tho daughter of an advocate at Schleswig, had been exceed- 
ingly wclbeducuted, and was therefore able to bring wp her 
three sions in a manner very superior to what tho eifcuida- 
sturiec.s of Die tunnly would olberwnae have allowed. 

After his father's death, which happened when lie wax 
abuut rune years old, Asnius was sent to the pubhe sehool at 
Schleswig, where he made little or no progreas; but the 
catherkul, which soon became bis daily lumnt, he had an 
opportunity of exiiiuiuing the piotures llierte, by Jurian 
Ovens, a pupil of Rembrandt, and on these, to Wm miracloa 
ot the pouciC he would gaze m boyish ecstasy dAy after day, 
wuth unabated admiration. To be able to wdiieve auch 
works appeared to him the noblest object of human ambition. 
His mother readily seconded his inclmattoti, oiul his 
quitting fichool at tho ago of sixteen, ‘applied to a painter 
named Geeve to take him as a pupil ; botitho auin demanded 
was much greater than could prudently be oibrded. A 
second application of tbe same kind made to 

Tiachbeiiu of Canael, an artii^t of great reputdffll hiiday, but 
Avith no bo Utir success. i ^ . 

Hi.s mother ooi>u after died,, and tho guaidians of the chil- 
dren and of thair liuie pixiperty, obstiuotelj^ reftiamf to hstofi 
to Asraua's earnest imtteatios, plnc^ him wHh « wi»e-mer- 
chant at Eckern fordo. With a kiud of Itopeiost resigmi* 
lion, ho at first deteirmiped to disnusi all hit tormev osiHra- 
tions after art, and apply himself to his now dutie* ; hut 
those aspiraiiona so^n revived a^aiu ia afl^Mlheir 
he emploved ibo of hifrleioure mA a 

conoideroWo ^ vn, 
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koeftttifi A'OiJfi Wp|60 jttiQAjseinent#-^ Abput this time^^op, Ctu*- 
stonf ' A&ewto liis d^qtialpt^luce wUh a youn^j painti^r 

at'^ !SP^c^a^\’^g, 'fr 9 m whot^e iuiitructio»s 
ixiiisi^bt into tlio njanuf^eiponi of colours 
Ilo likewise atteiUivciy stu- 
too^ iio cout^ procure relative to art ;' aVuoh^ 
<j|^(h*8^€im3bif to wJucU he own«J hUiLsolC prip- 

cftiallj^K^^pd'fbtl‘t>ri*bct aTid\\^^ notions rohpectini^ it. 
Hi-yiM ho purchased out the remaining 

t\i‘o prjjvi ii])pf^ttreqslhp, and proceeded to Copenhagen, 
^hb|& !l^e, again ^et wWt Ipsen, who procured for hnu freo 
tW Eoyal Gallery of Paintings, and to the c(dloc’ 
Unii' antiques at the academy. These latter 
in<J5r%^rtlohlarly attracted him, aud he vas assiduqus in 
stiklyv^'ifcrn ; not however by making any drawings Irom 
thet& ^ hy cx^uiining them again and again from 
oV^JtyvpdijsibtG ppint of view^ so aa to impress them, evem in 
alp thoir niinutiaj, ineffac^ibly upon his memory ; owing to 
Whici] process, he wos, according to liis own a&sertion, able 
at aniy tiiDO to recall their perfect images boroi o limn Whilst 
he thus acquirmg a fund of real knowledge in his 
a^tj no very visible progress ni if, and in 

himseif with his pencil lioyond one or 
twq posit ion, bis finances rapidly d«erca'>od ; 

he th^efolj^ opaeayoured to support hiuisoU by taking like* 
ne$§, 4 S. hi I'cU chalk, nnd was so I'ortnnale us to be llius on- 
abl^q continue his usual studies for two voars ](jnger, 
durhhj,,ivtuch be produced his ‘P. dder's Death' and * idiulus 
and com}>ooitions that excited much notice, and 

would have olUained (hr him udmntunct! :nt‘> the academy, 
hj^d ho nc4 given offouco on u pirticulai occasion. Put 
Uayilig' thus closed against Imuself llie road to favour, lie 
dctg^rmpiod UppU IcuMug Copenhagen and going to Koine 
along[.>y4h hia joungest brother (who had also boon studying 
patnUug:at ycWoswig) and ilm s<'ulptor Hmsch. Accordingly, 
thoy,*eUwit4ij the spring of I 7tJi^kaud CJarstens uml ins hrother 
travcJlo<l on loot as far us MaiUuu, tUvur companion having 
parted, from them at Nuremlx rg. After passing att entire 
nKHpih Mantua, where he vvas filled with admiration of 
Giuito jioi|iano ft worku, Carslens found that Unw must aban- 
don their plan and return homewards. They accordingly sol 
ou^,. kg^U'-Miorihward, passing through KwiUt'daud, and 
stqppiti^^far a <ihori time at Znncli, wdiere Oesnor assistctl 
disposing of his drawings : and with the sum 
thus opppjiiimeiy raised, the br«.)4.heni were enabled to reach 
Imbeck. Here he was glad to take up with lus firmer oc- 
cupati<gt' port rait+ pain ting, which he pursued for ncarl) 
fiv«> ^ fiut ho employod ull the tune not so occupied in 
jnkkgjg;.fhbftov 4 cal and poetical compositioriH. He also now 
bogoft tixt |li« fivst time to read diligently all i\\€f best trans- 
latwoa of ljW antmnt. yioets, and those of Ossiiin and Shak- 
spoaj^o^PfUtd'. ut tluH c^oiu’se tit .study he was greatly benefited 
byitbpisuivioo aud liferary taste of Uia tViend and biographer 
F vyith whom ho happened about ilus time to become 
The course of reading he had tukeii up ex- 
panded hift jaiipd and quickeneil Ins imagination, and the 
fruitti of it fthortly began to manifest them selves in a num- 
l>er of 00191 positions from Homer, tlie Greek tragedians, and | 
oilier mai^tora of poetry, both untiont mtd modern, j 

With bis, exceedingly modcrute desires, confined to the more ' 
noc«S*arios of life, Caraioniii tnight, as far as worldly ad- 
vatmemont was concerned, have beem content with bis situa- 
tion At Lnbeck, and even have accounted himself rich in the 
inh^l0Ctual (Ssjcgoyniatitfi at his command, had he not felt 
that^ 00 long aa he oontmuod there, he wua in a state of 
exile, «nd out off from the hqpe of being able to protUice 
any. weaksjotoagnitude ; gi'atefhlly therefore did be accept 
the genarraus off R^de, a wealthy amateur, who fur- 
nished him %ith tlie means of visiting Berlin. 

Ill that eapiMjyie had at ftrst to contend with many difll-^ 
cultws# practise portrait- painting tto 

longer, but to occupy himself entirely with historical Sp^ 
joctW ' 'fiAt t>pp0rltwite©6 not presenting themselves, afthr a 
tina® bfi^aw 'r0<hioed to the gtcatoist straits, and Was 
obliged book-prints. At length, hi» 

* Fa.U ::of a large cemposition obntainutg up- 
wards fbV him an appoihtltoen't as 

one 0f the ^fb^nt hfifee academy,; and We follow ing year 
a dan^Hiderable^|pi^^y>W^ to his'Aalary, His Ifttess- 

hsjOct 'thiS hitcfe'bf 

tt > but he regarded chielly aa-the meonti of obtaining a 


tfavelfmij pso^ioti Eotue* w^h’ be was now miwe fltow 
Hq bud become ucqubintiifd with 
^ then just rotumod fccjm Italy; 

and what ten hb^ only io moioaiie drif^ 

dekirq. Fortunately, at tlW reooimnend avion uf Goimfilk he 
was employed to doeorato.llte walls of a saluon m tho l)i>r- . 
viJlc palace with a .series of iwythologicul ttubjocls, Wheh' 
tUo work, wuKtSpm pitted, it ,wu« viewo(i by the to w^iom 
Cartityns \¥a:^lA%oduoed as the artiisi, by the miuisbir von 
Ifcinitz, the proprietor of the mansion. , Tte' interview at 
once ubtamed for him the pl•ftmi[^e of a' travelling!; pension, 
and lu tho sutmuer of 1792 im OLudn sot out for. H 0 

travelled through Dresden end NurcMuherJi?'. luakiniiif SOtuEo 
stay at the fir^t pUc<i for the puipo^; <>1 visiting the Go 1 lory 
of Antiques ainl tlmt of pv tores ; and at. the hatter, in ordbr 
to becoriiG aeqiuunted Um works of AlheH Durer, whmhi 
after Mufiiaoi Angtdo and Uaphtud. lie iield to be one of 
greatest masters in his art. Ho did nut. on tho coiHfaSft'- ' 
esluniile very Injilily what lio bad bohchl at DrowU-n, tind* 
vvu.s greatly diHapt>oiiited in the prodiictionsof Mongs, which, 
III Ins opinion, display extra ordinary talon L and no u<’tHus, 

Arrived at liiniie, Rome fur a IffUg timo existed to him 
only in (h<‘ Vatican. Hm first object was to inthuo Irhnself 
thoronuhly with the spirit of Mudnud Angelo ami Raphael, 
to caUdi, if possible, their modes of ihoUjLflit, and to trace 
their concejilions to tlioir sunres', Highly wrought up uH 
his expectations liad been, he found llieni horn 
and that tlu'ir works wore instinet with a mental power, off’ 
which no copies or euLTUvings had hethre conveyed to liim 
any idea. Hardly w>uld lie afterwards persuade biuvsotf 
that be was ni thi* ^«iin6 Rome wlncli cHmlainiHl such 
svtDuniite muster-pieces, when ho began to visit the stpdio}^ 
of hviug tuMi.sls; instiuul of meeting with iiowundul vivalii 
or able eompaiuons in the liunm track he was pursuing/ hbj 
fouml himseif quit« alone and insulated from tnosq around 
him, both in Ins notions of art, and In his ontiaiHiasm fnl* d. 
AmbitmuB hdlencsB, afibetattoii, emply theaincal display, 
artificial colouring, and munnal dexteiity of the pciV- 

eik wer^ in bis opnlioW leadinu' eharacteriJtics lif thb 

living Mihouk I^oithor did ho at all tuiempi to disguise htfi 
opinion, or to conceal that he considered tho sy^tent of study 
pursued tv> he one altogether injurious, and eulenlatcd only 
to bolster up luibctnhly. Much of (hd’oetivenes.s hh diis- 
corned was ascribed by him to the constant use of tlio 
inodol, which, he maintamoil, was not studying mduro, but 
ii substitute for it. 

The seventy of his pi inoiple^ of eritielsm obtainod for liini ' 
not it few eneniicM ; and Ihcy more than insinunit d Unit h 6 
could not perform wliat he oxtieicd from other''. IIo sooR*^' 
ronvineed thorn of ilm contrary, hy u larjT*' drawing re- 
presenting the ^isit o 1 the Argonauts tr) iho centaur Chir'oij,i 
a siihjeet he had before prodiK-or) at Horlin, but vvlnVh 
now ^.>^’nmpo^cdA and in ;j s*\Tc (hat, plainly inliis-Ued how, 
inueh he hud already benefiled by slud} ing Michtiol a\Ugclo 
and Uaphack 

Tho two years, 1 o winch Ins sta\ at Komo was hnntgd^ ^ 
having Expired, lie bc^^getl hanl for a litilo lone{‘r o\tuusioa„ 
of the term, as ho wu's preparing to make a publie e\lubitii>u 
of tho subjects which he lunl pnxhirod while in Italy. HV,/ 
was in fact determined if possible toesialfiisb himseir in (Jic^ 
city of the Vatican, the real academy lor those who knovy. 
how to urail themselves of it ; and he iru^ted that this exhi- 
bition would enable him to do so, though Ids pension, j^wus 
likely, should bo w-ithdrawn. His exhibition was upenJq 
April, 170.% and coniSisted of ebivon subjects, mobtly poeUciiV' ; 
and mythological, and few^ of them ever before treuted^ Kono - 
of these compositions were oil pieturch, for Carsloas was, 
aware that cblburiug was not his forte, and thak Imd bo ' 
produced them As such, Ins enemies would have dwelt kmdly 
UpdU their defects as paintings, overlooking ull posi tiic merit 
qr a much higher kina thati inunual oxcention ; he tben lbre 
frisfely chose to submit them to tho public in tluil .shupd]^; 
w}rioh was host calculated to compel attention to the poetry 
of his comreptions, to the power of }m imuginalion, the djg*- 
ijii^ andLaitnple grtutdour of his style, 

The 1rosult:prt)V^tius for^gbt'r both in stylo and subject;;* 
these wttriis w^ero'ah ol* ]m\vcr^ superior>«s ihey.; 

wero ,uncdtetc^y fed the fame Wt^s soon spread,, 

; l3»‘hd|^h bv ah ihc c\bdntion, in 

^er^hr? same y:<?ur he sent’thw y-omi>ow-. 

h,eVaSi*tg,aiu uvge^ 

f but instead of its being complied 

ih |0 felloweti by**;i^iuonbtrancc aud ro , 
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toat on thd part of Hie conwaaonce that 

he off his (iependenoe di? tne Berltti academy alta|!:ether* 
In the courae of the two followiiijj years ho proiiured many 
fine compositions, Including a series of iwcnty-fotir suhiects 
from Pindar, Orpheus, and Apollonius Rhodius, all of them 
illustrative of the Argonauiic expedition. This series it 
was his intontiori to etch himseU, but in the autumn of 
lf9[7 he was attacked by a serious malady, 
caeded by a slow fever and an obstinate coT|jhi whereby he 
60 enfeebled that be was unable to employ his pencil 
except for a very short interval 1n the day. Yet oven after 
he Was incapahlo of quitting his bed, his wonted enthusiasm 
and energy did not forsake him ; and but a few hours be- 
fore his death he conversed with his friend Fernow respect- 
ing a mythological subject wliich had suggested itself to 
him. He expired on the ‘25th of May, 179S, when he had 
juat entered his forty- tlfth year, 

Thus may Carstens bo said to have betni prematurely cut 
dff^ (hst as he had begun his career ns an artist, for it can 
hardly bo dated earlier than the tune of his visiting Rome, 
which wag not until he had reached the age of thirty-eight, 
tjji to that period, all that he had been able to do was little 
than to acquire preparatory knowledge, and that under 
siich Hnfavourable and disheartening circumstances, at- 
tended with so many internipHoiis and obstacles, that no- 
Hung short of almost unexampled enthusiasm could have 
enabled him to surmount them. , To art lie gave himKUf 
Uhdivuledly ; ins w'holo soul was in it, so that ai though ho 
had not mastered some things that lie more on tho .surface, 
no bad dived into its depths and roeesHCs, His onginully 
dOfectivo education only stimaliited him to greater self- 
exertion, apd to cut out for himself a way through the bar- 
IT ers that opposed his progress. At the same time, much' 
that seemed against him was in reality in his favour ; Ins ‘ 
Utter seclusion from general society and its interests pre- , 
sfenod to him a generous simplicity and elevation of mind 
which elfecttially secured him from the artificial and con- 
ventional, and caused him to ent,^t?^ain those lofty ideas of 
art which, if they do not always inspire, ennoble inspiration 
where it. exists. Specious cleverness, bruMiniof style, ex- 
ternal shDwino.s.s of composition, and llie plausible maslerv 
of eJteculion, could not impose upon or satisfy him, if higher 
intellectual qualities were wanting, Jfo considered that by 
far too much stress was generally laid upon the meie an- 
Comnlishments of liis art, and that the attention paid to the 
meclmmcal part of it had been one great cause of its de- 
clension. What he chicHy valued was creative power, in- 
telligence, and mind, of Avlnch he regarded external forms 
Iherely as the expression, Conformiildy with such opinions 
and theory was his own pructico. IIis compositious, which 
ha was in the habit of compleltdy sluiping out, matinmg, 
atid finishing up mentally, before lie committed them to 
paper, are all marked ))y ii severe simplicity and fine poetic 
conception ; and had a longer life and henltVi bi^ui granted 
to him lu would doubtless have left behind him works 
commensi \t 0 in other respects wgh their intellectual value, 
and wdiif 1; would have acquired for him luihersal finiie. 
jAdmu'-tf io and even wonderful as his productions are in 
then they being chiefly drawings, it is not very sur- 

]pns.’v; that they slumM he comparatively little known, 
only few' can have the opportunity of inspecting ihcm, 
and few'cr stdl of thoroughly studying them as thc)' do- 
Korvo; w'hcreas bail tho same com jjosit ions been given to 
the w'urld as picture^* on tho usual scale of historical paint- 
\5ng, they w'oobi have enjosed extended celebrity, and placed 
the name of C‘:u>tens almost next to those of the two great 
Ynasters whom he strove to emulate, 

CAR T. The drag-cart without wheels, which is used in 
some mountainous districts, i.s one of the simplest coii- 
trivaiKHS for transporting heavy weights. It consists of 
|w»o strong poles, fhau twelve to fifteen feet long, con-: 
^Sheted by cross pieces fixed at right angle-**! to them, by' 
morticing or pitmir.g, yo that tho ]ioles may bo two or 
three feot apart. About eigh« ecu incliC'i of the poles pro- 
ject bevnnd the lowest or.ss pie/e, the end.s resting, on the 
giouiulv Tho "‘tlier ends of the poles form the shafts for 1 lie 
horse tu^dmw by. The load is placed on the cross pieces, 
over which boards are sometimes nailed, for tho purpose of 
carrying stones, or such things ns might fall through^©- 
xwooti the cross bars : it then ro-sembles the body of a cart 
taken off ihe whetd'i. The hor>e bears one end of the drag 
by a strap over his bacikt tthd drugs it oj?. by m^atis of a 
wlamou cart^ collar air a brtrtiBt Btrap* This tehitla i# ex- 


tremely ttsefor'ftl sfedp, and to 

draw stones ftom quarries, and can be made drroug^h 
poles at little or no expense. Pieces of hard 
under the ends of the poles, and renewed ak thojf 
will prevent the ends tif the drug cart frohi 
and will allow It to slide along more easily. 

Tiie Irish car may bo coneidor^d as 6)!#^ 




tmvaitis a better construction, Tliis car consists of a be<l or 
platform and two shafts. The wheels, in the simplest fprm, 
are round disks of wood made by muling planks two or three 
inches thick over each oUku*, so lhal tlic (U)V(‘S of the ’^Ood 
in one plank shall lie at right angles to those in the other. 
They aio then .sawn into the form of a circle, and utl iron 
tiro put on the circumference. Two of these dUk» arc 
fixed on a square axle of wood at the distance of throe or four 
feet from each other. Tho ends of the axle, which project 
three or four inches beyond the wlieoU. aro then rOiirtdisd ih 
the form of evhnder.s of two or three inclu'S diameter. To the 
under part of tho bed of the cart two blocks of Wood are 
fixed, which raise it so that, the wheels may go under tlto 
carl, and in these hlutdis are two round holes to admit the 
ends of the axle. Two strong nails or iron pins dfivett ob- 
liquely into the blocks, after the wheels are put under, 
servo to pirevont the axle from slipping out. A httlo grease 
on the ends of tho axle diminishes tho friction, and plr^ent# 
tl'.e disagreeable grating of tlm wooil when the wheels turn 
.“mind. This is the simple old Irish car. The only differ- 
ence in the construction of the most improved modem oars 
is the substitution of neat wheels, and iron axles fbr those 
dcscrdied above, and a railing or liox fixed on the platform 
'riie groat simplicity of tlie Irish car, its easy construction, 
and the conveuieuct* of the platform to place the load on, are 
its greatest recommendations. It is well adapted to natrow 
mountainous roads ; and the Wheels being quite under the 
bed, there is less danger when two cars in(*et, or atnong 
trees and rocks; esi>ecially wdien one man haB th« charge of 
several cars, or the horses arc permitted to find thelf way 
home by their own sagacity. There is a considerable incon- 
venience in turning, as the wiieela do not turn sepdrately* 
and one of them must bo dragged along, while the otiior 
forms the centre round which tho car turns. In the im- 
proved jaunting cars, tho wheels are made to turn sepa- 
,j:a.tely on the axles, by which this inconvonjjjwie is obviaterh 
Wheels of tho carriages on railroads kffl**^n.6trucied on 
thV.fpiri,neiple of those of tho Irish ear. TW turps with 
the Vfteels in a bufch or box fixed to the c^arriage. This 
gives greater facmiy for keeping a constant supply of ofi to 
the box by moans of u fixed re.st'miir: and the carriage not 
being required to turn round, no inconv^hiepco arises. 

The common cart differs from tho car in that the body 
rests on a fixed axle betwi^O the wheoU, which turn tmon 
the axle by means of boxejjijn the c^mtro, of the navok The 
simplest Curt is that pspd by carriers in J?ranc^ and Germany. 

of twp strong poloi of ash or 
beech, teiMfemblbig those of the dtag-catii deaenbed abbve^ ba t 
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Atrontt^ And morn io ns to hovo oon’^ 

»idor5bfoirtj(«Bgth,»t the place where they rotten the 4Kle- 
tree* forniii iheflhafu* tu\d the whole i» oqujally 

the. axle. The wheels ai'O ohon iicfuly six feet in 
4h4 a-t the tire; they are slightly aiaheii, 
htti peipendicjulurly to the road. On these carts 

gre^W^ighU are Uansportedt so as to require hveor 
sixnor^ ^^*draw them. On paved roads they may have 
Some there is much loss of |>ower when 

many horses draw ot length, and the horse in the shahs is 
olXeh much disiyos*^ by Um weight suddenly thrown on 
liis h^lt, and by tbe striking of the shafts against Tits aides. 
It Would be impossible for the shafi*hoi\se to bear the weight 
ht;®Shg;4own steep descents, or to keep his footing up steep 
idlp; ^however well the cart may be poised), if it were not 
for hn ingenious contrivance, by whirh the load is shifted at 
pleasure, oaokward 8 or forwards on the axle. In ascending, 
the centre of gravity is moved nearer to the horse, and, in 
descending, farther baCk^ so as to he always nearly perpen- 
dicnlat^y over Uie axle. Another contrivance is n tnorle i 
of retarding the motion of the wheels in descending. 
This U done by forcing a pole against tho'outor rim of tluj 
Wherd, otm #nd being fixed to iho shafts of the cart, and the 
other by means of a rope, lightly against the side of 
tlio wlncii rubs hard against it. The object is thus 

obtained, but the wheels arc .soon worn away, and the fK»le j 
m|Uircs to be carefully looked to, because it often wears 
through and breaks, when the whole load comes suddenly 
against the borso and throws him down. Another eriually 
rude and extremely noisy mode is to cut a tough branch, a 
little longer than the ilislancft between iho wheels, and 
place it horizoiitully between the spokes, so that it projects 
about an inch or two on each side. The wheel, in turning 
round, ben^a^ the branch until the ends c'^capo from one 
8jK)ke and iwike the next ; thus a constant leUiulation of 
the ^vheel takes place at tlic expense of Uic spokes, which 
nrp soon worn out. A hotter contrivance is a pu ce of wood 
or iron in the form of a small segment of a circle, of the 
8am& diameter as that of the wheel, wliic.h is made to pre^^s 
mpre c>r less on the vim of the wlieels by inean^ of a lever 
to which it is attached- It is regulated hy a screw turned 
by a winch, which gives the exact pressure reipiisile to over- 
cow tto down waul tendency of the load, and maybe so 
nicely adiuHted that it rtsiunvs only a slight exertion in the 
hor^ to draw the cart down By some of llu'se ooiitnhanees 
many of tjb^ inconveniences arising from (be use of carts are 
obviat^. Where tho roads arc level and hard, waggons are 
much to he prtdencd to carts ; but in lully countries and 
bad roatU, curtsi have many advantages. 

Foi; , 4|i!VicuUural pnrpnsea, varioua kinds of carta have 
been ^ll^ented. Tjic capacious tumbril for carting earth 
arid (Jung, wdtU broad wheeN to pi“evont iheir i^mking in soft 
ground* in too generally kmnvii to requhv description. The 
bo$i CiiHstructed carts have iion axles nilh tbo ends or hrms 
turned amootht aud very slightly conical. The boxes in the 
naves of the wheels, which recei\e the arms, are made of 
east iron, and ground feinooth, so us to requhe only a small 
quantity or oil to make the wheels run easily, with- 

out allotviug any play or side motion. It is usual to give the 
axle a b(?nu at the place where it enters tho wheel, by which 
racAits t(*e planes of the wluads arc uiado to diverge from 
each other and give more room for the body of the cart. 
But thU l« decidedly wrong. It is clearly proved that the 
dMight i» least when the arms are quite horisionial, and it 
the wheels atv slightly dished, that is, if the spokes aro 
driven into the nave obliquely so a$ to throw the rim a 
little bt^yond the perpendicular, tho low^or spokes in each 
wheel will slightly diverge, and giv «3 greater steadiness 
to the whole. When the axle is bent, the rim of a hroad- 


hoiMt attacbisdl^h.a single S^^oteh e^, Ihait 

thre« nt f(^r draw togett^pH except it be on level 
and jbufd roA^tH bf wMn tlio horses move at a qui^k |>aco^ 
The objection made, to single-horse cai-ts, that 
a man to drive is obviated in Scotland, where tite 
are trained to follow each other* and one man can atpenA 
to several caita aiwl horses. In England tins is not allowed 
on the roads ^r fear of accidents. 

The Scoteft^ t is made to carry hay and iStniw by means 
of a hgbt fram%, which is laid on it, and; pri^ecfcs over the 
body and tlie whecU in every direo^on. At harvest it is 
found to collect tbo slu^nves of corn and carry them to thq 
stack or barn more rapidly than Could bo done by a waggn^n* 
A good boi'so wdl walk fUslof, when bo lia« a iowl bh ,hi« 
back, than he could do if ho \%ero inCrcly drawing'; anil'll'" 
though this exertion, if continued long, would exhau.st him# 
he .mion recovers his lireaih, it* he bus only been urged Jbrjif 
small disuuu’e. and ihtin returns w'ith a light empty cart^lv v 

To avoid the weight resting on the back of the liovse;, 
have been invented with thioe wdiecls, the small additional 
wbeol being made to turn in front. It is only in the case 
of moving earth down a declnity, and retunung witli l,he 
empty carl, that il has any advantage oVer the twu-whectcd 
cart; it is Uicrefoi'e seldom used for general j)urjjio&es. The 
udditional wdieel adds to tin? weight which the horse Inta to 
diUvv, and ih an iacumbiAuee in a ploughed field. 

The addition of springs lo cfu ts mid waggons is a very 
great improvement, and should he adopted in every cis^ 
w'hcre they are much used on the roads. Tho additiatilal 
M^eight of the springs and their cost aro greatly ovvyba- 
lanced by their mhantage: they lessen the draught 
by pi o\ outing joUing and shaking, add lo the durability pf 
the vehicles. Where a light active kind of horse is 
which can trot with n moderate lo id, It wiU he found thal; 
there is a great advantage in occasionally increasing the 
pace at winch empiy carts and waggons arc made to move* 
In Holland and Flanders, (he waggons are always driven at 
a smart trot wiion empty lo the field in harvest <)r 

hay-q:^\king, and valuable time is saved by thijs 

meani^l 

CARTAGE NA, CARTHAGO KOVA of th^ antieril?, 
a seaport town on the MedilernuHiun, in the province of 
Murcia in Spain, in 37^' ;hV N. lat., and W. long. It 
is said to have been built by Husdrubal Barcas, who gavp it 
the name of New Cavtliago, and intended it. iur the metip- 
pohs of tlip Carthaginian po‘’S('ss!ons in Spain. Thu Rq’- 
mans aflei their connuest of Spuin hent a colony it, uuq 
culled It Julia Nova Carthago. It nosv forms with Its lerVi-' 
tuty a partido or district oi the province of Murcia, and hu^ 

military and political governor, and uu alcalde mayor, or 
judge of the second class. Appeals he before the royal cbaiv* 
c«*r\, or liiglier court oJ‘ Vulcuciu. Cartngcmi is one oi^ the 
three naval statif»ns of S]>nin : it has n joyal dock-yar<l, a fine 
basin, a gun wdiarf, a castle, and u bagnio for the galley 
slaves. The batljoiir is large, one of llie bc.st in all Spain, 
and the safest of all on the Kust or Medifeiraiicun 
It bus 30 feet water cf e imder tho walls of (lie, towq. 
It is defended liy batteries at the entrance, luid by scvorul 
foils and redoubts on iho suirouinbug hills. The tqViq 
is regularly budt, and has muuo good slroets and btnl4" 
ings, four nanslies, and 29,5i!0 mhabiiants, including the 
suburbs. (Minano, Diccumuno cle It 

has been however fur more ihan half a century in & 
.state of decay, owing to the political troublcjs and thPfhtipi^ 
niption of its trade uiib ibo iSpunisU American colonioa, 
It has some manufactories of cloth for saiW of cables aiid 
ropes, and other articles for shipping, Tlio country around 
produces corn, wine, oil, and banila; in the neighbouring 
mountains are mines of lead, and it is believed also of silver; 


wheeled cart mtist be slightly conical, in order that jt the latter were worked in the time of the Cai‘thugmians 
Triay rest Hat the, ground; anil it is easily proved thkilh! And Romans, but 01 x 3 now abandoned. The large ac<l cu- 
this case tho'^ptd is dragged on the road at evety irioua cu\o called Cuevu do San Juan, which abounds 

lion, alon^ a space equal 10 tho difference betwdeid wq' rich crystals and pyriteR, is believed be one of these old 
greater and Jesse r cjircumference of the rim of tWIrhiBel, mines. Cartagena is *Z7 m. S. by E. of Murcia, and 20 tq. 
ofrWrtg d'ddeeeMiirV work to the horses, and greatly injuring W. of Cabo Pidos. 

Ihe mads. The .light Scotch cart, drawn liy brie horse, i» CARTj^GENA* a seapoyt in the republic of New 

justly eoiisidcr^d the mo^t advantagoons Ibr transporting nadtbdn the piirljicrti .■^hore oftSoutii America, in 

ekrth, hide, er iddhg; especially in hilly countries. It U low, N.lat,., and 75'' Jb'AV. long.* about 50 miles from the mouth 

ahd horse draws ven'y near Ibb centre hf 

gwity ; and theiie' is htlW power "lost by obliquity, Tije ;:^;'The harliour of Cartagena is one of the safest 
loads mky Im ^80 more or Josa oti the alj America. It is formed by two islandr^)t- 

hor>ii,iacd^dlngfb;llied 0 <i)tVh>i’khd%ptsttoc 0 bksi pi4v^ S. audN# The most S. ishuid, 

thM by V'gSVcn Ibn^, and wide, and 



d ii It' m' a As' is; 


it arid tbe entrance (;)f the 

mri MHed Boca Cniea: N. isluritf is on nn a\<^rage 

Jurdly Imlf a mile wide, and low, whilst TicrraBomha risesi 
to a moderate helgl^t- I'iie entrance of the port ia so narrow 
that oxilx one vcf^sel can enter at once, ami as some sand- 
hanks occur in it a pilot i-s alwayh required. It is defended 
by slrouf^ casilc<>, Tim liarhour luclf is about six miles 
ioiw; its width van’c's from Iw'o to four imles. It has a 
sufciont dcjrth of \\ater and ji^ood unchorajj^i' and its snr- 
‘fa<?0 ifi as little n^ilnted ii$ that of a river. '' 

'On iJic N. ii^Iiind and at the most N. corner of the har- 
bour IS situated the toWn, on a >iandy tract of land. It ocou- 
p/os I he whole width of the island, »o that its N*W. walls 
stand on the heach of the open sen, and the S.K. on the 
harhour. To the K, of the town is another low i'^land, <jn 
which the sulmrh, called Xiximani, stands : both uro con- 
neete(l by a M’oodeU Another bndp;e unilos the 

, with the mainland. 

' :|^hc town is rcjiuliirly huilt, with sf might but rather 
narrow streets, which are still nioro narrowed by the pro- 
jecting balconic-H, so that they nearly exclude tin' day- 
and gne the town a gloomy aspect. The hons<‘s 
iiAvG Commonly two stoi-ies, hut their exterior reseinhUvs 
h;1^.onYer.t, having only tmo or wnidous towards tlic 
(streets, and these gcnciMlly small. Tiiese hinldinns ni’ 
dude a tine open space hi the iiiidillo, ou whieii lott\ and 
mry looms <'i ‘U, ami vvliich is siirroundvMj hy c con'idj r. 
The town IS veil fortified, and on the land sale stoTounded 
ftv Sevei’til iortrcsbcs; lait it is commanded by a hid called 
l^opu, which IS not forliricvl, am. which 'nvent 
startds. 

Among the )niblic buildings ar ercral fine idmrchcs 
and seven convents. The immense terns siluated within 
the Wall', of the town are jusll Innn <1 l>y tra\ellers, and 
the water preM‘r\v'd iti thetn is client: otlierw ihi 
"water is bad, whii h uimdam‘o, united to tho great boat 

of iho c-hmalc, pro 1 frequent diseases among the lowiT 

clai*>hcrN, , The yelhiW fever o (Ion makes great ravages. 

The inhabitants, who uniniinl hetw'ceu am 

lu'r mosils peojile oi' colour, dc'-i'endunts of Sp^niaid 
Jitid Imlmn Women : liut iheio arc abo mdiMdualh who do 
rivo then' origin partly tioin Afia’ins. Tin* majority ar 
sailors and rnsiteimcn, hut. many aie shopkei'pcrs and me- 
chanics, and tho latter show that in some Iradc'i they au 
not (hdlcient ni talent, Tln^r jewellery and shell-work,- 
are cxotdlent. 

The x’omtnerci} of this town was fia-mrrly f‘on n'dcrnhle. 
Mci’chant vessels, sent from Spiun, wiiiIihI here til) tfudr 
return cargoes Imd arrived at Ihinama, wlien tlnn sailed to 
Puerto Bello, wheic iltcy took them in, and (‘aim hack to 
Cartagena herore their rciiiin to lhiro[)f.'. Bui ance* tlr* 
y^jvolution in Sonih ^\m(>r tin- (’ommerta' <d' this loan i-> 
Htnited U .\pothng tlu* pniduce of tiio valkn of the Kk^ 
Madtielci and im[)oifieg llic nnniifaelnted iroods winch 
an' consn jii ii. Phe more wcallhc inluihitants fie- 
quontly n >“.'it to the village of Turhaco, whu h is about 12 
udlcs dtvf nt, and mon^ than 1000 foot ahrivc the lovtd 
of the '-'.I, to avoid the great heat in sminner. Forcigner.s 
arc : ,icmd to this pkice to sec the In-om a 

swr Situated at a short (h^t^nc(^ from Turbaco, m a forest 
of { . rise uhoui 20 hillijcUs to the height of 2it or 

^0 fc t. They have tlie form of cones, and on their sum- 
mit i a crater filled with water. From the.se craters there 
are t^iptions at certain intervals, in vvhi<'h gas is evolved, 
ami win c] I nvc alictnh^d vvilh a llirowing up of muddy water. 
r,(Juan uml Ulloifs Tmrf^h : Humboldt and Mollien.) 

THOMAS, was horn in April, IGSfi, at Clifton 
in Warw ir-k^bne, of v^ hich parish his father, the Rev. 
Bamucl C ite, Was vicar. He matriculaUal at Oxford, hut 
mok his degree of master of arts m tliv Uiiivorsiiy of Cam- 
bridge; and after wnivH entered into holy orders, and was 
Stttudhed lo the cathedral of Bath, 

Cartc/s opinions wma? very sTiong in favour of the Stuart 
family, and his ice at brought on hiin some f uifering. On 
tho awes^ihn of Gedrgc 1., h.^ >lechmul t(^ take the oaths of 
allegiantJG, ana therefore abandoned the priosthowl : in 
1 7 1 i lie obliged to Oonceal himself lest ho should be 
npprt^hendod nV participating in tho rebellion; and in 1722 
he so strongly siispeclod of being roncenmd in the 
WiRpiruey of Bi^op AUorhury (vvliose secretary ho was), 
fiiat \vn^ offered for hi« apprehension, and li® ihid 

to^ Pi anoc, whero he resided nearly tiW'elve years under an 
assumed namo. Agttip, in I7d4> ha ^rfefted <t 


lika wapfcfbn^f fetouti|tg the 0 x]^oiu 44 ®iwnt of tto 

tender. H e died near Abingdon, in 1 71^4* , 

So far as great labour and indefatigable. con"* 

stiiuto an historian, Carte may lay claim ,to 
His works consist of an edition of * Thtttxnu^* -7 
fol. ; a * Life of James, Duke of OrpuJDdo/: ; 

and 4 vols* fob, of the ‘ History of fin glaudiJJ^i^ gilt®; 
down to tho year 1064. Besides ptmipblp^, :jfthfr somb 
minor works, he likewise published at Paris 
in Freneb, Of the Gascon, Korman, and Ffcnftii Kolli, 
preserved in the Tower of London. iHs manuscript^ ate 
preserved in the Bodleian Libiary at Oxford. 

CAUTK-BLANCHE (literally, white card) is, a pap^r 
signed nnd, if necessary, scaled by tho paily, agrait^iijAXrteom 
11 is to be used, hut (w iUi the exception of the sigmUU'^.|fpd 
;,oal) blank; in order that it may be filled up mtji .Sboh 
L'onditions as tho party to wliom it is delivered mgy pre- 
senhe. Thus when Charles I. was aliout to he eond^i^ned, 
his son. Prince Charles, sent to the parliament a blonk 
paper signed and sealed by himself, in order that they mi^ht 
dictate their own terms for saving liis father b life. , / ' 

The teim xa often used tu oxpiess uu unrestdct^iLau- 
ileuily delegated by one man to another i tbuik ia 

said b> liavi; cin te-hlanche from hU sovereign bas 

Icuvc lo e.irry on I lie warfare at his own discretioti^^ ;;. , 

CARTER. ELIZABETH, was tho daughter ofl>..NC 
cholas Carter, an omment laitm, Creek, ami Hobrevv seholar, 
one. ol the six proacher.s in CmiUnhury Cathedral, antl^ per- 
petual ciirnlo of Deal m Kent, v here lus da\ight<?,r fiU^flpeth 
was ])oiu Dcccmibcr Hi, 1717. Her mother, a 1)orsotshko 
heiress, of the nanuf of Swaj ne, vvas supposed to have short- 
ened luw hie hy repining (>vcr the loss of her fortune, 'which 
had boon invented in tho South Sea Slock, fito^beth wan 
eduealed by hei fullier, who made no drsliuigt^ii between 
ber and iici bi others. Though slow at fust, afferwitrds 
made rapid pnigrcss in the learned languages, to which ihiie 
added ItalKin, Cernnui, Sjianish, and Fiench: sh^ acquh^fcd 
the last lu the house of a Protestant refugee mirdUet', and 
the three former by her own exertions, ller proficiency in 
these studies did not leml her to neglect needlo*vvork., lUUsic!, 
or the other uceomphshuients cormiion lo her liox. Mrs. 
C’arter's earliest productions appeared ip the ‘Gcntlpmap'a 
Magazine/ under the signature of Fhxa. In 1738 slic piib- 
lished sonic pcK-uKs in a very thin 41() volume, wliibtfwgre 
succeeded in the year following hy a translation , ittf some 
sinclureH, by Crousiiz, on Pope's ‘ Essay on Map.\ Ih the 
same )ciir she translated from llic Italian of Algarotti, ' An 
Explanation of Newton’s Phi)osv)phy, lor tho mso of Ladies, 
in Six Dialogues on Sight and Colours.’ Thesp pwbtica- 
lions, appearing beforo tlicir author was twciity-ltk't;^ give 
her immediate celebrity, and brought her into corr0!*p6Ud" 
once With most of the loamed of that day. Among pthers 
may be mentioned Bishop Butler, the author of the- J Ana- 
logy,’ Dr. lienfion, bishop of Gloucester, and Archbishop 
fc-nker; Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and feurke. 
I in the midst of her literary occupatiotis, nho undertbok the 
task of entiioly educating her youngest brother for tho Uni- 
versity, and purformcii it so as to merit tlie oni^iniiun of his 
examiners upon his admission. During b^ iptor^als of 
leisure she u-auslated Fpictolus, not with a vdew to publica- 
tion, hut for the amusement of her friend Miss Talbot, to 
whom the sheets were sent as they were finished, and shown 
to Archbishop Seeker, who look an interest in tho progress 
of tho work. Tii compliance with tho wishes of-her Mends, 
she sent her IruDslation to tho press, and on its publica- 
tion the literary journals at home and abroad were TuU of 
her prujso. Dr. Johnaon availed himself of her p0p for a 
paper (No. 44.) for the * Rambler.' OT her leafuing he 
thought so highly, as to $ay, when speaWug of an eminent 
scholar, that ‘ he understood Crock better than any opo 
whom he hud over known except fiUxabeih Carter/ This 
learned lody was never ntttrnod. She Ifvedlptrho advanced 
age of eighty-nine, having died in llidS. loa^g behind her 
a character adorned by finer quaU(ie» than, those of a 
highly cultivated tmderstandiug. (Peapingtoft's 
CARTfiRKT, PHILIP, a oava) officer, who eommandid 
the Swallow, which sailed August %% 1766/ on a voyage of 
discovery tu the South Seas, under tl^e ordra of Captain 
Wallis, who sailed tn the Jpolphio. The Swaltow bbinga Wd 
sailer, the Iwp ithipa.were unapl'e to keep comphhy, altd were 
at last parted in tt,gaie Cnplaiti Carteret's voyage 

may iJi®i^fi>re be aa. a A^epamte exHlitfou, and 

several, iptereetiiJg discoveries 



m: oAti 


He f lU^i elter an al>sNsnee dt 

two yeai^ ^nd a Wfi-' An recount of his voyage m giyeii hy 
TO:#kiWOith in the irttroduction to his ‘ Narmtive of 
CaiAaJji Ckk^‘k Voyife]^e,* 

' 'VAnf%BJ Dl^S, fl>K» Cartks.]' 

p;^m!tWrE, MAGNA GARTH A'GO* railed by the 
Gi^ks^;|?tohcdoti (Kflcf>xn^*^)» antient eity and state, 
tohjj' tbiisiVifal of Rome* wui a colony of tlu; Tynans, and 
wits /Wilt; fiiistdrding to tradition, abotit 100 yeavs before 
Rome* There soonis to buvo been an older Pliaiiueian set* 
thim^nt oh the >pai, which, according to Apjoon and others, 
was founded hefbro the siege of Tmy, arol licneo Jihuch con- 
fusion haa arisen concerninp the age of Carthage. M(Ht 
agree in following an (jld story or tradition, 
tfiW^’rthage was fbanded by Klissii or Dido, whose hn»- 
biiTfSiTOtigmi ordered by bis broiher-indavv IVgmalion, king 
of Xyro] lied with many attendants and other <dii/.«n 8 . and 
Jtlhded on a peninsula on the coiiRt of Africa, betw^ecn 
and GticO, which wore older J^lKCnician colonics- 
Sho purchased or agreed to pay rent for a piccn of ground 
to build a tinvn upon, which was called Botzura or Bosra* 
a name which the Greeks altered into Byrsa. 

a name of Byrsa, and perhaps the !*.hiii»e of the 

ponin^l^y whi(‘li resembled an ox inde, ga\<s rise to llu^ 
\vell-kirtfp^id\ fable of the manner in w hndi th<' uosuspieious 
Libyan.^ wefb cheated out of their ground. As the to.vn 
inertia'sod, the inhabitants excavated a port, which was cidled 
Goth, on, and beearao a great inaritinio and commereial eni' 
poriii'jn, '.Tins is the part of the town winch Dionj ^ius and 
Vehthus Patcrcidus say was built oO ^earw befon; Homo, 
Sl'.'i n.c. The Magnra or Mag.'dia, which W'as like ji great 
Miburh with (Inc gardens, probably owed Us name to ibe 
first Bh^i|iciaii habitations, called Mngar, or Maguha in the 
hniguage' ^T^tho country. 

Of the dearly history of Carthage during more than thieo 
cWuinicii wo know litrlo nr nothing, cxcejU that it became* 
a greot' coinimircial ami ruantime state. Whatue know 
of its ithmltutions is derived ehudly from a chapter in Aris- 
totW's Politics, irt which he speaks of its government as 
f^n'^ of the best constituted in his time, having never yet 
been subject to, popular commotions or e\po.scd to tlic 1 
altcpipU of tyranhy. If AristolleV work on Goiwiitutious | 
Wftre tiot lost, wo should prrdiably have u much I’ullor ac- j 
count of tlic fJarlhaginian government ami social state. 

government of Carlhago was municipal ; and the | 
4 diy' rulod over all the rest of the country. The eousUtatiun ' 
wa$\, h mixed aristocracy. The chief aulhonty was vested | 
in Uio ftcnato, which appears to iuive been a numerous biHly ; 
eompuned of the principal citi:zei)S. It was not an exclu.si\e ' 
Wiatbi^i^ac.y, nor essentially liereditary, but was vocrmtcil out i 
of, thi? class of tlic more wealthy cili/.eiis, or tliose who 
hA4 l^ndcred gix^at services to tho state. Whether it .sup- 
|t$, own vacancies, or some othm* mode of election was 
)'«sovfed to, is not known. The senators appear to have 
been for hPe. The somite rontained within itself a scdcct 
body or council of state, which t)ie Itreek writers c.'dl 
Oorusia. Ari.^tut]e (Poliiica, in, ilOj says the Carthagi- 
nian's Imd'ls, body of 104 magistrates, similar to tho Kphori 
of Sparta^ but seleclod with greater discernment from 
among the .most worthy ; and that the kings and llyj 
Gorui^a of Cartlnigo resemhlod the kings and ihe Gerusia 
of S^pat-ta in their respective ofllces, Justin says that the 
Gcrusli was a select body chosen from among the senators 
to watch over and investigate the conduct of the rnagiS'- 
tratoa, and especially of the ^^eiierals returning home from 
fl^rei^tt command, and that it Was first established at the 
time wheh tiie houne of Mago, by its vast iniluenco and 
po|)hlarfty, excited fears of some ambitious designs (about 
4 t )6 B,c.). It answereil therefore to the Spartan Ephori, or 
to the Council of Tori at Vonfee, though it was much more 
numerous tlip Carthaginian Gorusia is said to have 
consisted 0^60 Members . 'KWo attempts at estabUshing 
tyniripy ■v^ero actually made,— one by Ilanno, 340 b.c.* 
attd the*, other by Hartiilcar, 3i)e. They both failed, and 
their Awthojr« sufterod death. This * Council of the Him- 
' drhd* Is a\«t) mentioned by Aristotle as forming the highest 
ma^Stfttoy, arid deciding all causes. It was probably tho 
eaiho ho tn^ ‘‘Comieil of 1 04.’ The Council were also guavr 
diahfebfi!hib >thhfewduW/and the other civil magis- 
trates/ -ni The moinbdrs> acr^rding^to 

Aritotlo^ wote^^i^ted the* Fonitarchies, an inotitutioh 
of Write than that they 

■the' prih^lpaf 'Ihiri! 


hj8lc«/or time, dlted m^iifVacarioies, and thtti 

no -one waa.^admiteM mtn who hiwV not Treyioualjr 
.solved |be state iw some olHcial' cap'uhty. From thiJir name 
It would appear that they wx^rc bodies cumpos^cdlof Jlye iri^ 
fhviduab oaoh. It i$ probable tlmt tlity were permanent 
cemmittocs of adniiniiiU'a|ioa chosen from among tUo se- 
nate. H / . 

Twti Sulfelcs, probably Shopbctim or judges, like lllosc of 
the Hebrcwsi-^d whom the Greek and Roman writers call 
kings, appear te have been at the head pf t}m executive ^ 
they piviiided in the senate, and laid before ihatlisscuibly 
their reports on public atlkirs. Amtotlo say# that the 
main difference between them and the kings of Sparta was, 
that tJio office of the former depended upon election, while 
that of the kings of Sparta was hereditary in two, 

Cicero {Da Republica) compares the suffotes to the'' bid 
kings of Rome, and ‘contrasts, them with tlic annual consuls 
of the Roman Kepnbhc. ItVonld seem thcreioro thAt ^lo 
suffetes were for life, and that we im^ht compare 
the J>opos of Voiiice, Of their mode of eU'Ction we arc ‘t|ctu>- 
runt. TJie election of the generals and foreign };ovoinois, 
wliicli was tl>e next offico to that of sutFelc, took jdaee in 
the Gerusia, but was afterwards referred to the senate itiid 
the people tor (lunr approbation. A suffeto wu.s at. tu^os 
general also, and as such headed the arnfies of tho Kepiib- 
lie, V'liiJe his rudliiague remained at home. The general#, 
called strategos b) llie Giock Instorians, weio di^itmct iVuru 
the lioetharohs, or civd governors. When the .HCiiate and 
tho suffcles could not agree upon some particular poiifts 
tlie question wtt.s referred to thi; pov>plo or citizen# at liM'gO 
for th<‘ir decision. Of the mode of a.ssembhng ibo cili?rt^u3 
and taking their votes we .are ignorant, as well as of th^ 
other oceicsjons in whiidi they participated in the polituBul 
power. It seems however that the citizens were consulted 
on imporlant occasions, concerning peace or war, fike. The 
inag-ist rates were either elected by the pe(>plo or pro^HiJyftd 
by the senate, and approved by the pvoph% and Anslotlu 
obaprves that bribery was rcsoiicd to, and that officps, Wriro 
bought and sold at ^^tethago. Aristotle speaks of dinners 
gnoni by various sociSfios, proladdy like our clubs, in which 
-pohtaal questions were discnsseil. Eivv speaks of tboir 
poUtveal circuli, <duhs, or cercles as they mo now ctillod 
in Funich. It i.s also said tlnit they held their nieet- 
! mgs and councils ivl night lime. Aristotle obsoives that 
i m the choice of nnigi.st rales the qualitioB reqaired wore 
their \icalth, their personid character, and merits, and 
their popularity, which shows that tlio people had et teal 
power in the elrciioii'^. Gjam tho whole it would uppear 
lliat the consthution of Cavthugo resemldod that of Vonjeo 
previous to tho gnxit council or patrician body of the latter 
republic being riradn eKtdu.sivo inid necessarily heredibvy* 
by the Dogo Gradouigo in 129 7, by the famous aocree^^Ued 
‘ La Serrala del maggior C’cnsigho.’ Shme peciple 
drawn a funciful pat a I ltd betwoen Carthage and Eitefam}; 
but this i.s i very superficial view of botli states : CartfUigd 
never hud nn extensive compaet iciritory with many .mil- 
lions of an homogcnooiis population liko Great Brita(|;i^; Ite „ 
armi^ woro almost entirely eomposed of niercenariea/ahd^ 
theitJ aie besules numerous other discrepancies het\veei]L/;the ’ 
two countries and their respective institutions. 

Of the private ami domestic manners of the Cartdntiri- 
nians we know very httio. Being ii great coraraercial and 
maritimo commumry tho people must have been /busy, 
and have been at lea.st comparatively free 
ami depravity resulting from idleness. Wo hear or%o gla- 
diators’ fights or other barbarous pastimes in Carthage as 
at Rome. Their punishments however were severe, find' 
own cruel. Crucifixion was the most common mocW of 
death. Wo may gather from Polyhiust Apphuu and 
other#, that conjugal and parental teelings were .strong 
among them. There was, as wii have said, a censorship of 
public morals, and there is reason to believe tJiat sumptuary 
laws also existed. The mug^trates during the tium of 
their office w'ert^ required to abstain from v ine. All these 
cire^imstances bear favourable evidence in favour of Car- 
thaginian manners, at least in the eaidicr part of tHeir poli- 
tical cxistenc©* Their religion or mode of worship, 
was originally gloomy and cruel, tlicy derived from Fhca'^ 
liida; Meleartb* ^ king of the city,’ was their tutelar dbity# 
and was .perhaps the sanm as the Melee or Moloch, to whpm^ 
ti^y immqlated thechildmn of tho noblest famdm tef^ro- 
piUate bia wrath* pntil the cruel pr^tice a^bshted by 
of Syracuse, .Asteroth or the 
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hetjn mvOiligated by the late Dr. AJiiuter, biehop of Zealtujid 
Iw Dcmmarl^ in hh Bdtgion Karthager; Copenhagen^ 
182], * 

Although tt people esfientinliy commercial, the Carlhagi- 
n\m^ were lemarkahly attentive to ugricuij^e, utid thcvr 
jwealthy citizens used to employ thtnr tui-pltts money in the 
^6lnUi’Pafif^^n and improvement of their estates. ?,, The country 


ftmns iw Ihinfe ttdrth bt ite fetee Tii- 


which afterwards boeatne oblitoftvte<l aS the j||m{>ul(itiotls 
amalgam uted themselves with the Carthagidi^ 
and made altogether one body of subjects of tKitt^Vepubllfc^ 
In tho time of Herodotus they were oppavent{y:]id the llirftt 
stage after their transition from their aborigidai Wild stilt© 
to that of permanent ugriculturmts. 

**«» — - - j tenimry otCanhage seems to have ejttbnded 

in the nemhbourliviod of Carthage, and indeed ell that tract soutlnvatds as far as the lake Trilonia, and W, not tnuch 


which ibrmt'd its itnd territory, and which corresponds to 
the present slate of Tunis, was beautifully cuUivatod and 
oxtreincly fertile. When Agathocleti landed in Africa, and 
when tieguUm, half a century later, Scipio Afneauus, half a 
century later still, and Scipm^^inihanuH, another half a ven- 
tgry after that, invaded thd'*%artbagiuum territory, thoir 
lay through ricdi fields covered witli henls oi' cattle, 
ah4>:^riigated by numerous streams ; vineyards, and olive 
grounds were spread on every side, innumorable small towns 
villages wei*e strewed over the country, utul as they 
near to the ‘ Croat Carthago' the neighbourhood wok 
thickly slmlded with tlio country scats ol the wealthy 
citizens. Mago, a suifele of Carthage, who is supposed by 
some to be the surae as llio head of tho powerful famdy'of 
that name, wlio li<r.imhed about 550 M c., wrote a work on 
agrieuituro m 28 Uookb, which is the only work mentumen 
as iiaMtig been earned away by the Romans out el the 
Jibrtnies of Carthage whor* they destroyed that city, and 
whi(dl was translated by D. Silniuis, hut is imfortunately 
dost/ Varro, IMiiiy, and other R(miaii winters have bornwed 
considerably from this uork, which they quote with great 
praise. We are told by Polybius that the Carthaginians 
derived their public revenue from the taxes paid by tho 
proviucoiT. 

The foreign pc-licy of tlie Carthaginians was grasping, 
jealous, and ultrn iidiuman. Tina policy however datee 
from tho time when Oaithage becausae a conquering nation, 
which was m the fourili oeiuury of ifs existence, when the 
sons of Mugo invaded Sardinia and Sicily. Heforc that 
event they seem to liiive coiitonh'd themselves, hke their 
PKoDUiciaii progenitors, with trading both inland and by 
fioa. and eetobUhlung factories on tho wesU-ni coasts of tho 
A^edlt 4 ^rranc»n for carrying on an exchange trade with the 
nativui. They early tok possession ol the smaller islands 
nottr thoii* own coasts, siirh as Milila or Malta, Cozo, 
DaU^peddsa, and afU'rwards of the Ihilcario ainl the JLipan 
ndij.ud*^. The Baleares produced wine, oil, and fine Mool, 
mid Malta was cclebiated for its cloth manufaclure'^, 


beyond the frontiers of the present state of Tunjs,- for iv« 
know tliat Cirtn, the modern Ckmatantina, was 
of an independent Nnrnidiun kingdom. But 
tract of territory which may be corititdercd as ' to 

Carthage there vuoe along tho cojjst i^everal old Ph«e^hl&J|n 
colonies such asITiica, l^cptis. Hippo, Hiidrumetum, wbkdi 
appear to have stood in tho rcUition of allies to Carthage, 
retaining their municipal independence. But the nplitiottl 
luliueiiec and indirect sway of t;arthngo extend|ji™Eu^dl 
finther inland over many tributary native 
had setiloinunts all along the N, African coast* laiisIWtd ft 
as tar as th(‘ Phiiteiiuriuu Arte, on the houndoy^'^ 
rtuic, in the most southern recess of tlio Groat nnd 

westwards as far as die pillars of Hercules. Diodorhs men* 
tiiiiife various iiaiions who inlmhited North Africa, -^tU© 
Phumieians or Cartlmgimans ahuig the coaftt, tho J.Jhyo* 
Phnuiicians, who m habited part of the forritoty snibjict 
to Carthage, and espeo.illv tho district of B)ZficiuW|, the 
Libyans PiofRu*. who spoke a ditlorent language Iroih the 
Punic, i\m\ the Noniadcs or Numidiuns. 

The lirst foreign conquest attempted by Caxtha- 
giniaus seems io have been that of S.irdiniij^^i^der ono 
Malchns. perhaps Melc»di, who failed : it was fehcwed by 
Hasdruhal and llainilcar, tho sons ol Mago. Hasdrubil^'oT 
wli(»m wo arc told lliat he hvid been eleven 
fell in ballli* m Sardmia; hut Ins brother Hamilhit ftUn* 
ceeded in mlucing part of the island, w here the CartHct- 
gniiuus built llio colonies of thandis ond tSiihd. It tva« 
uhuiu tliia time. 4'.M) n.o , that Danns. according to Justiii 
(xix. l>,sent on embassy to Carthiigo, re<picsting aftsixlartt^o 
against the Greeks, which the ( 'art hagunai^ declined fhf- 
nishing. About 180 » r;. Ilamilcar was sent' to Siuil/ vrUh 
» g^reat force, wiiich has been probably exaggeratt^l by 
Diodorus, who states it at 3(10,000 meu, This \Vas the firxt 
ailempt uf Carthage to compier (bat fine island, and it wak 
made at the instigation of Anaxilas the tyrant of Meftsauu. 
and ol hia son m -law the t) rant uf Hiuiera, who being 0K* 
peiied his country had taken ivfngi^ at Carthage. Tho CatSi- 
tl*agiruana lauded at Panonnus, whicli, us well as Soluntunt ?:^ 


The intercourse uf lliu ( 'arthagiiuana with their molhei , , 

country Tyre swtus to hmo been very closely laam- ] and Mulya, were ohl Phauhciau settlements, and t^oV!e4 
tained. Wo mad in Jo.sepiius (( /tju/or?., lib. n) tliat i thcuce to hcsiego J Inuera. Gelon, the tynint of 
they sent as,sistanee to the l^yriuns when besiegi-d by tli 
king of Babylon . Ivoit 000 years n.c., and aftc; oards when 
Tyre was busi^.ged, and taken by iVlexander liiu Great, the 


Oarthagini.i'i ; all'orded a refuge to some of their unfor- 
tunate fuf CAiunti-yunen, Thtur policy and their old 
enmity t i id* ihe Greeks, origiualing perhaps in com- 
mgrciid t * ilry, led them to cuter into currebpomlunce wnth 
th^ iVr ,.u.n kings, especially at the time when Danus and 
Xerx* -> invaded Grouce. They also joined the Ktruscuns 
at ail early period against the Phoca'ans, who had settled 
iu Corsica, and alterwards the Ligurians against iho Pho- 
Ca?un colony of Massilia (Mai*seilles), by which however 
they were duleated at Hca, and precluded from forming 
^iabJisluuenlK on the coast of Gaul. 

. Mag<j was the lirst who hitroducod Tnilitary discipline* 
land made C.'irUiuge conquering nation. He is said to 
treed his country from the tribute or rent which they 
itiU pted to the Libyans for the original ground on which 
they huilt their city. As Mago however lived jn the fourth 
eetttury after the budding ot Carthage, it is not likely that 


tile assistance of the place, and by a strafageui 
suipriscd; the Carthaginian camp, killed ihoir commanded 
Jlaimi' f’.r, .set lire to tin.‘ ships, and totally defeated theif 
army. The wliulc OdrI.hngiinari foiv^c was either <ystXoye(! 
or taken prisoners. Hurodotirs says thtil ihd battle of 
UiOu ra ha]>pencd on the same day as the battle of Sttlamis, 
On the news uf the defeat the senate of C.arthage sent tnes- 
sengers to Gckm to request pea<^u, which Gclou granted* 
on condition that Carthage ahould pay ‘2(»00 tal(5ntft ^nd 
mukI to Syracuse two ships completely tKjuippcd, and ulftn* 
Unit the Carthaginians should abolish the cruel pt-adlici© 
of sacrificing liumiin victims to Melcarth. The Cartha- 
giniuns, overjoyed witii the peace they had thu« ojt^iained* 
made a pre.-^ent to iXirnanita, Gtdo'ft wife, who had fevotiret! 
lU conclusion, of a crowm of gold of tho value of I Of) tedefttft. 
There was after rhis a jreriod of 70 years of peace* duting 
which Carthage seems to have reached the highest ^KVint 
of its commeivial prosperity. Jt was during time that 
it sent two Beets to explore tho Mfestem W AfiFiCft ond 
Europo, Tho first was commanded by t 


tho peojiie of that city had til? th,*n confined ihcmscives to perhajrs the Hanno of Homilcar, who 1 
original grout ot tenuory. V; u know that it was Uieir iSicily. Ho took out triih him i<O,O^0O coloniijtft, 


.. t 1 < - - . »»bftherural 

policy to ^lablifih Monies among .he Libyans, by meimt population, whom he distributed in ®ix ftottlemants on th© 
of which a mixed taco wat, formctl, called by Polybius W, coast of Africa^ For particulars of tliift celebrated 
Libyo Phoenicians^ as distinguished lioih from the pure pedi(ion soc Hajsn^o. Thft other expedition Under 
i^husoicians of Carthage, Utica, and olhor maritime townff, fthere was unothef $on <yf Hwitttlcar of the same name) ww 
aiul from the Nomodes or N umidians of 1 ho intonor. scut round th« ooaRt of 3Un«iranila «ud northworiH nft for' a* 

Libyans*, among whom the Curthagmiams settled, were the O!;atryiianon Cap0, vvlikh «bmc ^iuppoae to bb Capo 
landmen, or became such by the example of tlteir gueaitos Finisterre, But the tibly infbmatiOn that wo Iwe oop** 
they bad Hxed habkationsi and they iwru evidanUy the mm cewtof tbwivt^ag(aia derived from Fe»tn» 



who |p)r« (hpw truly is u quedtloi^ thut he w4®fce it Mb 
tlje l^unio nunaU: acjcaunt iSSfextreiuoly confused and 

perpl(^wig* It eeetna. that the Carthaginians had ditcto- 
? wed ttiat outy the Foi^pate or Canary Islands, but Ma- 
deira alae; A large ideSid with riwe and forests is wen- 
tione^iW, iposition of which they kept concealed as a eute 
secretiiBtfhdilig it as a place of refu^ in case of some great 
. hatii>nal jiatastrophe, Somo have fancied from this that 
flwsy Jgid of Anfierico, (Ileeren, 

if^o ihe Comme 2 *ee and Policy of the Carthof^inians ; 
LeleWeh Bntdeckungon der Carihager und Griechen 
aif depi Aih^tiitchen Ocwi.) 

jv. The ^pond Carthaginian oxi>odition into Sicily took plaoe 
ahch^.^0 B,c. Tho people of Egesta or Segeste, being op- 
by those of Seliuus, applied to Carthage fbr assisb- 
ah<?e^ /^annibal, a SufTele of tho houfe© of Magt», sent raes- 
to Syracuse to re^vicj^t their .joint mediation between 
^jSins and Segesto, but in reality to sound the opinion 
hf iiiiat state, the most powerful of Sicily. But tho Syra- 
' . who were distracted by civil factions, answei-ed 

thai..i%y sliould remain neutral. The Carthaginians then 
sout 0rst..,a amull force to relievo Segeste, and afterwards 
jUruch larger force, with which they besieged Scli- 
lliii, siege they employed moveable towers and bat- 

After a (itt^porato defence Sedinus was taken, 
plunoor^l^^lj&d buniU They next took Himera. which they 
treated in ij, Tiko manner, 300(i prisoners being slaughtered 
to tmpepsii the manes ofHamilcar. Tho next attack was 
ou AgrlgftUtumMwhieh was also taken 40G «,c. [AorI- 
ciiRJS'rpffi ] Wlien tho Carthaginians attacked Cbda, Dio 
nvsiiii the cider, tyrant or8)racuse, inhsrforcd, and a series 
of wars began between him and the Carthagnuans. which, 
with- soijKJJ^iuU'rruplion by truces, lasted till (he death of 
I wore renewed under 

TimqleoiT ^iMOLKO.v |, who at last nuido peace with Car 
tbwgPf by wliieh the UnTitDry of tho IcVtter state in 8ieily was 
Uin|fo^j|^tO tlio west cxtreinilyof tho island, the river Halicus, 
between Solinnsand i4iU Ixeinn. forming its eastern boundary. 
War broke out again between Caiihagt* and Synuiuse about 
B.c,, wbou Agatlio(‘les was tyrant of I lie latter city. It 
Wiw oh this occasion >hat a large licet, intended for 8u‘]K, 
JiOon after biasing C’arth age, was diRpvi'sod by a slorui, in 
which.|jixty galley ^ and 20U transports were lost The loss 
wag fo|t to be k<i gicut, that the walls of Carthage were hung 
with block, as in times ol' great national c.cil.mnfy. It is a 
rapaatkable fact that the Ckuthaginians, although by pro- 
a, Tharitimo people, were suigularlv unlucky in storms 
and tUival tiglit^, They h<ovevor assembled an army in 
Sicily, and totiillv defeated Agaihocles, dOll n.c.. who ro- 
sortcid to the bohl attempt of carrying the war into Africa. 
Tht** fhe first deadly thrust at the powxT of Carthage, 
ik:)ro?iQ weak point being thus discovered, the example was 
afterwards folkiwed by the Homans. [Ac vtiioclks.] 

Awr the death of Agothocles, Pynhu.s, who had married 
hlis daugliter, came over to 8icd\ to oppose the Carthagi- 
nians, He overran their territory, and took ail thoir towns, 
«xc©pt t-ilybojum. Pyrrhus however returned to Italy, and 
the Symcu^ana^^elected Hieru for tbeir commander. Iliero 
began by attacking the Mamerlincs, a body of Campanian 
luovcunarios who hkd served under Agethocloa, but being 
distniwd after lus death, had gone to Me.-isanM. whom, after 
being kindly receiveih they suddenly fell upon the cilizens, 
killed or dfiove them all away, and tiudc po.ssession of tlieir 
houses, wivijft, ami property. Being luml pressed iiy Hicro, 
they applied to tho Carthaginian naval commander, who 
wets stijijtioned at Lipara, The (Carthaginians came and took 
possession of the citadel. Tho Mamertinefi afterwards rn- 
Volfod against them, and applied to Rome for afisistance 
against Ixith Hmro and the Carthaginians. This gave rise 
to the first contest betwocu Carthago and Romot 2G0 ».c. 
[PuNI,C Wv^S.] 

The thtJ first Putvto war, wlach ended 242 b.c., 

was Carthage lost Sicily and the 1-ipari islands, Tfai« 
Wat was followed by anotboK; nearly as destnictive to Car- 
thage, . Tho wreenary troops who had served in Sicily, and 
had 1^0 ^sbanded in Africa after the rx?ace* without being 
paid tJlveir fullstsipend, rose under two chtefs, devastated the 
territory i>f C?«^rthage* threatened tho city, and carried on tho 
war for yew, until Hamikar Barcao* who hod already 
diatipguished jin the ktterperlod of the 

agairtsi tho aqiseee^W ft> tubdning oy rather de* 

ftUpyinjt the nwttbwie^ra. ..Poly Iti# calls thia 
and ho givea a koconnt of it. ^ It wee 


C A H 

W(h «ideSJ. 

Inwd tlw>p*tr0>eginieB»* %6ih oinplbyVl chiefly, 
troopB|^th0(C%h'alwaya eomiimndcd by Carthaginian officers, 
«s(>uld^ot rdiy up.otf ibo attm hment of these sold rei*8, ««d 
^hey seem al«o to have lieen watitcmly prodigsi! of; (;beir 
blood, and often nnjuet to them, when they atmld ta) logger 
in need of their Services. 

After tl>e end of tho war of the moroenaries, of which l|>e 
Romans touki^n unfair advantage by seizing upon Sartlinia, 
and driving "away tho Carthaginian garrison, Handicap 
Barcas was over to Spain. That skilful cteinander 
turned all hw thoughts to e^tabhsinng the power of Car- 
thage over that rich country, and thus gaining a Compensa- 
tion for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia- It wa« before setting 
off for Spain that he made his sou Hannibal, then a hoy nine 
years old, swear on tho altar eternal [iivtred against RottSe^ - 

It does not appear that ilia Carthaginians held any avtont 
of territory in Spain beforoillunnlcaF’s time, though t^oy 
had factories on the south coast. The inhabitants ol Qid^Ssi, 
an old Phoenician colony, connoted with ("orthage by 
won deac-ent and commerce, had asked assistance against 
»ome native tribes, and this bad probably furnished etpre- 
teiK^ ibr the first Carthaginian sotllcmcnts on that tSAkst. 
During nine years that Barcas rtMiiaituxl in cnnnmind in 
Spain, he extended the dominion of Carthago over tho 
south and cast part of that country, and foundc*rl the town 
of Barcino or Barcelona. These conquests ol‘ eourse were 
not effected without much oppression of the naiivoa, aipl 
we are told that Haniilcar remitted largo sums to ('arthagb 
in order to Rlrengthen tho inllucm e of Ins party in the 
senate and among the people, which W'cre then dtsif^^^ed 
between two rival fact ions, that of Barcas^ und that 
no, each taking the name of the leading tamfly. Hathll-* 
car was killed m a battle against tho JniiiveA fApp^adua, 
Dr IMk His],}an. v.), und was succeeded by Hasil rubai, 4jt« 
son-in-luw, who took yon ng Hannibal as hia coUcugue. The 
Sagiintini, who are said to have been a colony from liacyn- 
thuR, being pressed on uU sides by the ( Wthaginiuq ivou- 
quGSta, sent deputie^^Rotne for prutocli«n. The Hom«n 
senate sent deputief^o Carthage, und a treaty was c-oti- 
rinded, by which the river Ibnnis (Ebro) wns to be the limit 
of the Carthaginian possessions in Spain, and moreover tho 
Sagnntini and Oliver Greek colonics south-west of tho Iberus 
w'ore to remain free and independent. Hasdruhid some fiipc 
I after was killed by a native while hunting, und Hannibal, 
then (wonty-six years of age, was proclaimed his suettmor 
by the armt; a choice which was conlinned by the^jsoniUe df 
Carthage, - 

He begun his command by the tiego of Saguntum, which 
led lo the second Runic war. tihS ii.r, [H ANivivjAb By 
the peace (*201 b.c.) which terminated that mem Wablfr Con- 
test, the power of Cartilage a» an independent state tvfis ofi-' 
tirely anndiilated. Besides the large sums tiicy had tO paly, 
the CurthaginiuDB gave uj) Spain, jmd all their other settle-' 
ments beyond Africa; they tlchvto'cd to tho ftornads kR 
their ships of W'nr except ten triremes, and. all tliMv ele- 
phants, and they hound tbernselves not fo carry (oi 
out of Africa wiihoul the peimissioti of Home. Mussahii^til 
the iSJum khan king remained as a, watehfal and interested 
truRtee for the execution of the latter eoiufition. ^The 
sequel of tho history of Carthage presents but a meUnchhly 
picture of the hurnilmtion and decline of a once powerful 
.state. The CarthaginiaiivS kept the treaty taithfullyj they 
bore patiently during half a century with the impg^sigusne^k 
of Rome, and tho annoyances of its all), Mussahissa, Btitil 
the latter seiztxl upon an extent of territory called Tystk, 
with fifty villages upon it, within the Carthaginian boundary 
Fossm rimicttj, as fixed bv tlie first Si-ipio, They then 
complained lo Rome, which sent a comtuiapioti, of which 
Cato tho elder wits one. That rntliloss inllexilde old map 
inspected every part of the great commercial city, and being 
astonished at the sight of its still ronmming warjhh and 
BiagnificoTico, persuaded hircself that nothing but its rmu 
ehuld insune (he dominion of Rome. Hence Ins well knmtm 
burthen to the senate on his return, ^ Delcnda c.si Carthago/ 
of the Roman senators howevo-r, and Scjpio Nasto 
among the Xf\m of more enlargtid views, were for mo» 

rate and conciliatory' measures. S< ipio Nasica himsoll 
tiO^t appointed oommissKUier to arbitrate between Cartlmgo 
jepd Maftsanissa. He went to Cnrthage, and had T>wly 
aetticd all ^Btwerted points, when Gisoo, a Cartlwimap 
rpliiied the populace to assault Pv^pip, ‘WiW yfi$ 




M aai^wi^fli,i)i3(i8Sl®tb0r, wiil\ GiMiollnid H^tli*u- 
cs^Ubd Uiem&elvert the populair or iS^tiooul 
fVijSjtids^ of Mas^ianissa were exiled by the 
|«ppilar,^ty|, tthd OvIuRliit, the »ou of ,^>aa*^^1lxsisfva., w\m 
|iad obfijyi' to Cartha^^e to negotiate,, was not alli^wed to enter 
the gatesB^ and ou his Muy baek his escort ^aa^aitucked by a 
pgVty pX Garth ai^iniaiis, und sotoo of hia ut*||j.^\vore killed. 

who waq theb nearly 90 years w age, invaded 
^te^Nh-y of Carthage, The Carthaginians^posed forre 


^i>,fbr^c, and Hai*<iruhal was appointed commander, WJiile 
the two annies were fighting, 8cipio ylimilianus, son of 
P^iulusyEniilius,aiid grundson of Seipio Africanus by adop* 
tion, arrived in Ma&simissa's camp on a mission from Rpain, 
Avhtke he was then serving. Tlie rt^ull of iho fight was 
unfavourable to the Carlhagmiaivi, who retreated to then- 
camPidt' w;hk'b l^hey wei’q bkwttded by Masaaniwsa. Being 
by lamine* tliey,%vre obliged to surrerpler, give up 
wad pass undor the yoke ; after which, as they 
Ver§ marching on, exhausted and broken-spiritcrl, towards 
Gnlussafcll U]>on them with Ins Numidmn cavalry, 
atv^^nude a frightful slaughter, Ilasdrubab the coru- 
,^pder, escaped, but being condemned to death as a traitor 
dr Coward, ho collected (lie nuiaways and many outlaw's, 
and foniujd a bf»dy of 20,000 marauders, who lived at dis- 
cretimi in the imorior of tlie country. The city of "Utica, 
nn pul IMuienicirii. colony, to save itself from the imj>cridirg 
Sturm, sent deputies to oifer itself to ihc Homans. Home 
de<tlared W'ar against Cartilage, 140 it.c., under the pretence 
of Hift having violated the treaty by defendnig itAclf against 
MaAnissa. The consuls Marcuis CensoriuuB an<I Mamhus 
K,j?pos W'crc appointed to the comiuiind of the Heel and of the 
land .force; and tlvey roeeised secret onUrs from the senate 
nut to d<^sl^^ from hoslihtios unlil Uarlhago wus dcstro)e»l. | 
The Carthaginians, overcome by so many calamities, haMug 
lost tbeir unny, and being vvuhout ships, allies, or rneiccmi- | 
ricti, ^ent deputies to Romo with full power In make peace | 
at any ©ost, 'fln^ deputies worp reforr,^ by the senate to the 
consuls, 'jvho had then arrived in >Sici%^uud who \s(*uld pre- 
sedbo to them the conditions, by fulfilling w ha h Cartiuigo 
fiboultl preservo its laws*, its lihoi’ty, and its terutory. Hav- 
ing repaired to the consul’s station at lalvhmurn, they were 
r«qui¥<jd to deliver as hostages 300 }oiing men of the first 
families of Gartlmge. This being complied with, the consuls 
sailed ft>r Utica, whoro. Jnivmg hmdoil their troops, they 
om^aniped at the old Castro. .Seipujiii^, 'J'hey then gave a 
audience with great pomp and state to the Cartlgi- 

f inian deputies, who appeared as suppliants before them, 
ad w’cVc required lo givtMip all their arms, us they had 
Ut>, niore occasion for them, the Komau peo))lo taking 
thefts under thoir protoelion, Tlie arms were dt‘hvered to 
the number of 2U(m caiapuUtr, 20(i,000 compiel<? armour.^. 

, W«idcs an immense number of la'ars, swords, limvs and i 
^^rroW-s, .^c. hemg done, tlie deputies 'Mail ' to hear 

tlio final sentenee. The consuls then sigmfi -d h tliem tlmt i 
'CUgsM^o go be ranted to the gimiud, hut tiiet tlieuihabit- 

^antij nug-ld r<‘budd their IiouscjS anywhere, provided it, weie 
Td djitanf, from the sea, and there were no walls or 
oiS) Tile seeno that followed, first tn the Roman 
bt^np. ao-l afterwards within Carthage, on the leturn of llm 
,d<^poMe3> i.s well dci^rihed by Appiaiu The indjgnuUou 
of the citizons at the base lr<?achcry of the Roiriivpa over- 
rjiUno all considciaiions of prudence or por&onal safety, 
Thi*y dbtormined on defence, and the third Piinu; War 
\jbagan. It lasted only llnee years, and ended with the uuor 
j^truclion of Cartilage, I4f» o.Oi Tho horrors of that siege, 
desperate re^>lstancc of the Carthaginians, the Kclf-de- 
vdttJ^lne^ts pf ihcir women, arc described by Appuin. Of 
70<kd^0 people who iiveil within Carthage, only 60,000 .mr- 
to Scipip and were savcjd. By a decree of the 
Howittn;s©n«ite, every pari of the city was razed to the ground. 
Tho (ie84.t'UCtioti of a great commercial city, the fir^tin tjie 
wwld ttt the time, proviousl) resolved upon iri coUi blood, aftet 
, ycii*e of pmn, and without a*iy iVesb provocation, and 
ap;ainst ad»feno^lojt« peoffie, who had thrown tliemselves ©n- 
t^ly upon Rmukr geticrOifity, was one of the most brutal »cU 
Himaan polmy. ' TcKAffiea ibe destruction bf Carthage vrbs 
relrbgrade step in civiUratiwi, for tbettvyaa nOvx’r kftifrr* 
w^rrh a natittt in tliiit part of the wo^d that oo^ld tte 
V 'if^ttlpared Id The Carthagiifiatt colonies 

^|e ^urs of Hercules were, forgfotten, and. the key 

|attd extensivtt triade wii# Jo»U Tfab btiw 
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tn aUlSii and we t_ 

(t )0 Mh Jugu 0 tf(ryi,hik\ king Hiemp 
Oarthaginian hist^riupi?. from 
information on tho early histofy t 

acoWectltm of African cbrwhvdea , 
extracted from Punk', Libyan, Greek# attd Uatljj 
this work,. how^ever,'i* lost. ' ; ,''' ' 

About 30 years after fhe destruction of 
Gracchi attempted to festab^sh a colony on iU iruink; W 
setHement made little progress until Jqlius 
Augustus., after him, sent colonies to build a 
which was hilled Cobnia Ca'rthago. It stood Ou'^m 
part of the peninsula; between Cape Carthago an^[S 
iunl ot'cunied hut a comparatively 4.k‘ii\i 

of the old city. Pliny called it * 
in veslJgiis OaHlmgintH.’ It rose, howevdV, to 
splendour, had its cothon or harbour, ahd bdcilibd’' the; 
cily of Roman Africa. In Christian histoty it is k^v^wu 
lor its councils and for the spiritual iiib<iurS of St. 

Til 4:10 A.D., ii was taken by tho Vafidedf fubiqr 


tnie. 

Gcnseric; it was retaken by Behsarrus in 53^.;, 
was taken and destroy'd by tho Saracens 
ended the sccmid Carthage, after an cxistblipbwbf btiiout 
seven centuries, 'T he ruins which arc noviT' '‘OTt ;fliial 

coast belong to tlu' Roman Carthago; there kro nd^mpaiii^ 
of Iho Tynan city, except the large cisterns and * porhitps 
tho niin.s of tlio great aqueduct. If fioeins pr^b^hle ;,‘tbat 
the old or grout Cnrtlmgo occupied the N. part of ijtib jipihh 
.sula, helwi ell Cape fJanmuu t and Cape Carthu^fe, <d^i^ 
suhstructurot are still seen underwater,; und it 
extended ah > lo the S.W. of Cape Gahin^tM*!, whej'b dlic 
whole appearance of the land is changed sincelj^^ hini^M 
old Carthage. Tlie gulf bdWet n Cape 
point of Porto k'ni’ina went mgeh deeper inlandtB|ii it‘ 

The alluvia of the Ihigi’adas, and the 
up by the N.W. winds which prevail on this 
filled up this space for several miles. The shb^^f*ilie; 
peniii'iuhi of Carthage is completely altered ; the istfiJUuk# 
(lirce rnik‘«t broad, which was fiiruied by the lake of 
on one sidi^ and the gulf above mentioned on the Othbr^ fs 
now obliterated <»n the latter sidt? by tho main land, tirhuit' 
bus formed itself along side of it, extending N.V^. th Ibo 
!>pot where Scipio' up mic(‘ stood. The tewgr cfeilie <il 
the JTagradan is also alterivl. 'J'he river at one time btlfemi 
the sea nenier Carthago Oiau it iloos now ; it stopd bjetw'mn 
Cartl » and (ho (’aslra of Scipio, whereafi If 'ftpvf 

the S' n tlie other or N. side of tho Castra. The 

ut Uiii’ii are now several miles from the Hea-.shore. 
top<'grapl,.e map of Carthage in Shaw's 
possible that the enthon or harbour of the Tyrian 
opened into the giilf, which is now filled up, tn the 
or S.W. of Cape Caminavl. As for T^yr^,a, there b**© 
biltoekH wluch may answc'r (o it. us it W'az hot 
hill Miihin Oanhuge. Megura, which vVas a zUbtiVU' ,w^ 
spvcinuH gardens, extended probably over a great pi\rt 
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©ut n0,pj 

hi. The most recent and accurate Invpilq^iiptt’ Ott 
the site of tiie Tyrian <’arthage is contained 
Lht/^cp 7'(>pf)i:f\iphi('(i'' !(Vy?w# ■vi^h 

1S2(. Ksltiip was a Ibmi^li sidtoUir, tuade ju's^ 

M»SS. of Caniillo Borgia, a Neapolitan traveller^ vyliV 
examined the gi’ound atteninely, and Who dierf at^Nttt.pl^C' 
vviihout being able to jmhlish his work. See 
ky’s Ofm'rvatfo?tit on 7unu and Cape 
For tho commerce and colonies Of Curthago, ,t}m, 
may refer to llecren’rt Hpscarches, and the aulboiiji^Ab^ " 
quoted ; ami for its political history, to Bdltiojiicfi' 
schichle rfer KarOwgar, 1827 v 

'•'N. 
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J *vmi tUe foot 

sessile, somewhat 

, grow m heads, enclosed in a 

;si»hy i^Voluig^^ tl»o florets uro of an orange- 
j*e 1 iow* tawing, red dried* Xhesc latter contain a 
oOiotiriniji principle called Cwtharaito, which is employed 
d^Vrs aii souw of some of the more delicate roae- 
eolours, at)td the rich scarlet called ponceau ; u. also consli- 
thtas the basis of the cosmetic known by the name of rouge. 

The dried flowers of cartliamus are exported in great 
quantities fVom Egypt, and are yciy like suflTron to the eye, 
on whicl^ account they have been employed to adultorale 
that drug; and the plant itself has acquired the name of 
,|g^^t)ir4 saffron, or sofliower, M'Culloch states that 2772 
article was imported in 1S31. 

The Carthusiatj monks were a branch 
of tha Benedictines, whose rule, with the addition of a ^roat 
mahy Austerities, they followed. Bruno, who was born at 
Cologne in Germany, first instituted the Order at Chartreux, 
^ in the diocese of Grenoble m France, about a. r>. 1080; 
vidjbnca tlic monasteries of the Order, instead of Clmrtrcux- 
-i^’ere in England corruptly called Charier-house.^, 
The qf, tlie Carthusians, which is said to have been con^ 

firmed* by Bopc Alexander 111. as early as 1174, was the 
most strict of any of the religious orders ; the monks never 
eating. ffeslu and being obliged to fast on breadr water, and 
Skit pno day in every week ; nor were they permitted to go 
out of the bounds of their monasteries, except their priors 
and procuyators, or proctors, and they only upon the neces- 
sary affairs of the respective house. 

Thp Carihuslans were brought into England in 1180 or 
’1)81, by King Hcnr)^II., almost as early as iheir c.stablish- 
meUt at Grenoble, and had tlieir first liousc at Withani in 
SumersetdSite. Their habit was all white, except an outward 
plaited clqk1|, which was black. Stevens, in his Conhnu- 
attpu of Dugdale's Monasticon, says there w'ere but five 
nuhneriea of this austere order in the world, and hut 167 
hopaeia m these monks. In England there was no nunnery, 
ami but nine houses of this onl.er. These nine houses w^crc 
at Witliam and Henton in Somersetshire, the Charter- 
house at London, Bcauvale in Noltinghaiiishire, St. Anne’s 
•iiear Coventry, Kingston-upon- Hull, and Mountgraco in 
Yorkshire, Kppwtinh in the Isle of Axholm, and Sheue in 
Surrey, Licences for twxi or three other houses were ob- 
tained djt , different times, but they do not appear to have 
been esLaldbhcd, 

■l>bfdalehas giyen the .nlatutes of the onler from a MS. 
in tlic Cottonian library, marked Nero A.iiu Some consti- 
tutions ipadc at a general chapter of the order held in 1411, 
ai^ Also preserved in the Cottonian MS., Calig. A. h. fol. 

1 3d, , Tim Cottonian MS., Nero A. ui., besides the statutes 
of the Order already mentioned, contains the oaths of those 
who kniered the Carthusian order, w ith the graces which 
WAte used both KVoio and after dinner and supper. 

de.st Onfres Mo?jasttquee, > ol. vii, p, a 66 ; Tanner, 
Noiit Monasi., edit. Nasni,, p. 9 ; llugdalc a Monasiicon, 
now edit, vol, vi. pt. i. p. 3.) 

CABTtLAGE, commonly called gristle, a substance in- 
termediate in denaity between the membranous luid bony 
structures of the body, It is distinguished from every other 
textuye by its pearly whiteness, its smoothness, its firmness, 
and its great elasticity. \V iien divided it api>ears to be per- 
fectly boinogeneous, without fibres and without lamium ; 
blit when exAmined after prolonsred maceration, it is mani- 
fest that it pos^sses a fibrous structure. The component 
flbroB al^ in^rior in firmnes^j only to those of bone; they 
ar A do brittle ■ tliat if forcibly hent they give way and break, 
andy^t ^cy are endowed with a high degree of elasticity. 
They aro united by cellular tissue so exceedingly con- 
densed. that it can be dislinguished from the cartilage itself 
only vdTter protracted maceration or long-continued boiling. 
Tim uutrhmt of cartilage are so minute that they 

arc inciq4l>h5 ^ admitting the red particles of the blood; 
but ifey, admit lUo finer piuticlos of the nutritive fluid 
'mm new matter w is deposited during 
the yellow colour which the cartilage as- 
Ih Jtflifldtce* No lymphatic can be detected in carti- 
^ plfesence of lymphatic vessels in it is demon- 
that takes place in cartilage in the^ 
Atid in the pjpogress of many 

Ko nerto ji viAitde In thii sithStance to the eye, hut.fho^W 
iMdBced Afl, M dtstfoae hfivea that it is 



^ ^ ^ ^^***^^ 

V Chemiciafyeonsictered^ cartilage appears to 
densed^iP^albwmen ;e 6 mhifted with a small portiOti, pf eortl^ 
phosphate; its chemical oom^sition thus shp^ife 
relation to boue; According to Dr. Davy, 1 ob part5’*pf 
tilage consist of elhiimen 44 5, water a5*o, phosphate hf 
lime *3. ' ^ ’’ 

Cartilage is\^ot only doaely allied to bone in the meche^ 
nical arrangeiuGnt of its component flbres and in its che- 
mical composition, but it sometimes supplies thf place of 
bone, as in the foetus and in young persons. Cartifagek of 
this class, which regularly disappear as ossification ad- 
vances, arc called temporary, in coutrailistinctiQn to the per- 
manent, which reniuin during all periods of life. PorgiA- 
nent cartilages etihcr cover tluM'Xircmittes of the bonbS 
the moveable joints or artic.tdalions. and are thence called 
articular ; or are attached to rao extremiliee of the ribs, aq.d 
are thence termed c'ostal. The articular cartilage 
of a layer of the same shape m tlie extremity of thellSohe 
whicdi it covers, varying in thickness from one or two iines 
to the fraction of a line, and over i!,s external or free s£icfa<iO 
there is always rcflecteil a fine and delicate membrane tetthcd 
the synovial, w'hich socrctcs the fluid by which the joiiit la 
lubricated and its free and easy nuiliori secured, denomi- 
nated synovia or joint oil. 

The costal cartilages, which am cartilaginous productions 
of the osseous ribs, are much larger and thicker than the 
articular, assist in the formation of the thoracic cavity, add 
perform a \(Ty important part in the function of respiratipfl. 

The distinctive property of this peculiar form oforgt^n^d 
matter, to w'hich tlie name of ctiriiUgo has been 
tdasticiiv, on whicdi depends the specific use of this 
stance in the economy. It is mainly an adjunct to bones, 
counteracting certain evils which, but for the intervention of 
some substance of this kind, must necessarily have resulted 
from the hard unyielding nature of the osseous fibres. Co- 
vering the extremities of bones, or interp<tsed l>etwcon layers 
of bony fibres, withonti^.the least diminishing the j^rmpeea 
and strength of the dmous fibres, it enables the bones t;o 
yield in the shocks to which the body is oxpostvl in the 
ever-varying movements of the frame, defends them flrotn 
fracture anddispluoemenb and at the same time protects the 
great centres of the nervous system, the spinal chonli|to^^^ 
brain, from the concussions and jars to which theiiie temW' 
and delicate organs w'ould, but for its intur))OfitioTH;?fikVf 
been tx)n''tantly exposed. (Bollock’s Elements of 

: Gryinger's FJemenis of General Anatomy i * 

Souihwood Smith's o/ ^ 

CARTMKL. [Lancashikk.] , 

CARTOON, from ‘carto,’ paper y *cartone/ large papfry, 
Ital. ; a w ord used by artists to signify the full-sized di*aWr; 
ings or studies made in chalks, or body-colour {tempera^ 
n» is called in Italy), preparatory Iv) executing any grimt 
W'ork cit)ie?r in oil-cok>nr or fre.sco, C-artoons are also madq.,, 
when the design i.s to bo copied in tvTpestry. 

Tho prepanilion for making ourloons is very simple; 
ral sheets of paper arc pasted together at the edges, and theif ,5 
strained on a frame of the size tfnpnred. Sometimes thA , 
surface [^pruned ; that is, washed with a general colou|^S^.j 
ground, but more frequently the j^nicr is left in its natbi'iifl ' 
state, an<l the drawing is made either in chalks or, os abov 0 * 
stated, in distemper. When only two colours are uaed» 
black and white, or brown and white, it is called * ituehiitrp ' 
‘scuro,’ I. e. light and shade. The cartoon being finflinoiL H 
is tran.sferred either by laying it upon the canvass on whicli^ 
the picture is to be painted, and tracing the linos throng^ ^ 
with a hard point (powdered charcoal, or black lead, or chalk *' 
being first rubbed on the back of it, or on paper placed be- 
tw^een it and tho canvass), or lines are drawn over it tier- 
ptnidicnlarly and horizontally at equal distances; and exactly ' 
corresponding lines or squares being mudo.on the canvofs, 
the parts of the cartoon arc caroinlly copied into tlumi, and 
the cyjlouring is then commenced- The injury which the 
drawing of lines over it might do to tlie cartoon may be;;i 
avoided by straining threads across it fnrni pins at the 
quired distanoes iXHind the frame. In freseo painting th^]^ 
plaster on which the work, is to be executed must be 
and ohly a stnaU portion can therefore bo completed at, 
time J the transfer of the CJirtoon is effected here in l 
^^partmetits» either hy tracing bs much as tho artist 
' '*nhih> or by nrlAhit^g tl»e lines through. . 

'he «eWom comwenr-ed 
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tur^wHhout fli’fJt ov ctni'fnoiis in ^hfftro "mtro. 

Many of tbo»o by Uatfnxjllc, An^tV Msnlo^na, DomcnichiTy^, 
tbo Caracri. and oihets, rotnain to attest the laborious dih^ 
gmU:e ami caro with whicli th^ir j>reat workA woto accoin- 
ti»iH means thu oomposiiK>n. dratvin^, expres- 
-sion, and lipjht and sbailo, nere nl) nerfectod before the 
colouHttp: of the pietliro was attenipteu, and as tliesc may 
b^ aaid to const i Into the bi^diest rjuabtiob of art, the schools 
that rbiclly nttendod to them, viK. the Roint^n, Floroniine, 
and Bolognese, ate eminently distinguished for their 

The finest s]>eeinion5 of cartoons that arc known are those 
executed by Ratlaelle d’Urliino, which were sent to Klaiulen, 
in tlio reign of Pope Leo to be copied in tapestry, in two 
tjels. One was intended for the decoration of the }ionti- 
fioa] apartments in tlic Vatican; the other as a pre^etit 
from the pope to Henry Vlll. of Kupland. The tupe'sin't-s 
(only shadows of RatfaeUeV exquisite designs) wawc finibhod, 
and one set is now in Rome. The other was in Kngland 
till the death of Cdiavles I., when it was purchased and (‘ar- 
riofl to Spain by the Spanish anilais^ador.'*' 

The cartoons, originally twenty-five in number, were left 
neglected at Brussels, and most of them s<'(;in to havt; bcHm 
lost or destroyed. A few lioweier escjqied (his fate, and 
seven ai'e now in Kngland in liis M.ijcsty's collection at 
Hampton Court. Iduar Inslory, o\ou since then urinal in 
Kngland. is eventful. They were hoiighl in bdaoders by 
Rubens for King Cliarles 1. At tin' di^per'^ion and sali' <,) 
the royal colleetiou the cartoons wore sci'Uieri to the M.untri 
by purchase, h_> Cromwells particular command : i\\ whuh 
time, we are told, llio tnnmph.s of Julius Ctesar In Audrea 
Mantegna (still preserved at Ilampliin (ionrO woro vahicil 
at wliile the cartoons of RntlUelk' \u»ie estimated at 

only JdO/. In the reign of Charles 11 ilnn were again 
I'onsigncd to tieolect, Tliey had been sent to Morfhike to 
he nqiied in upcstry, where they were seriously mjuied. 
William IH. inid (hem repaired, and huill a gallery at 
Tlumpton Court tor tluir reception. Ceorge 111, renx'ved 
tliem to Bnc.kinghani ibdace, and subsequently to Wtiidsm 
C-astlo, Tlit'v were again rennaed to Jlatiqiton Court, 
where they now art*. 

The cartoons represent tlie following striking subjects 
from the New '1‘estamorit ; — 

Paul preaching at Athens, 

The Dentil of Ananias 

Elym.is the Sorcerer struck with lilindness. 

(dinst delivering the Keys to 8l, Peter, 

Xho Sacrifice a( Lyslra. 

The AiHislli'b lieahng thn Sick in the Temple. 

The Miiaenloiis Di aught of Fishc^. 

Precluded by our luniis from entering at Urngili mto the 
merits of the r-artoons ol Raflaellc, w’o would mill tMinc'llv 
direct the attention of (air readers to these no!d4' eieatioiis. 
of genius. Til' win ho iound to ]>ossess a'o tlmijuahlies 
that (hiinhyarr. In the first place, thc> (hsp»avth(j greatest 
judginenl in the artist in the selection of In'- .‘-ohjei tj,, 
and eqm> skill in v.io manner of trentmg (horn. Tin,' 
compo>i ' ns arc in the highest degrc'o masUnls, and the 
stora ■- I, 'Guided to he illustratod an; told witli tlie greatest. | 
p*er> jc’ n tty. In the detail.s tlicy exliihit every vain't\ of 
einu icter and exprension ; the mild suijlinnt} of our Sa 
' lour, the qmel dignity of the Apostles, uduiiralioii, doubt, 
.^nrptise, pam, fear, dowm t(» the careless imiocenee of child- 
hoed, are all pourtruyed w ith a master s hand. The women 
are the most perfect didmealious uf grand female beauty, 
ami the children, wdu'reM'r t)ioy arc introduced, are motkd.s j 
of infantine grace and dimphcii), Jn tli(.j arrangement of j 
drapery Rafiaello was unru ailed, and tlui cartoons otler the 
jRnest examjdes of c>iceUcnc<; in this r'* ^pect. These exqui- 
site works cannot he too often nor too carefully studied by 
those who desire to form a pure ami elevated taste in design, 
Thft cartoons aboso specified ha\e been engraved by Do- 
ngny, Audran^ and Hollowiiy; there are also engravings 
of a greater number thaii those in the English collection, 
some of which arc .akca fiMm the tapostnos ; of others it is 
believed the origioab no longer exmt. Five from tapestries 
represent the Adoration of llio Kings — Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalen—Tho Disciples at Emmaus— The Murder of 
the 'lnuocentB--*Tlie AseenBioa, Othors urn deserilHid by 

Tlu'i*' r<*ooV''ir«*(i utid broiiglit to 'FlnKlMul, auA mliilnted 

aety lb .Liuiiuton. hot .ufe iio ptircbaMir Wftit Wild, tuiuirUbby 

look tlujm to the continent. 


F«a* imhis ♦ DeBcriKione di Roma/ and SotSttayeati, a Fi^oiwth 
artkh wigravcd them, with the whole serfe$* in 4to. 

Two large ciirtooiiH by RafliicUe are in the posjiegfiinn of 
the duke of Buccleugh : and twa^ «aid to belong to the aet 
sent to Flanders, are in the king of Surditna’it eollecUon. 
There wan a tapi^strv from a ccrioon by mpro*- 

sontmg llic Descent of Chri'Si: to tho Falherss, in limbo, 
which the Abbate Fen tells us destroyed by Hre. It 
was engraved by Nic. Kcatrieetto, and described by Braun. 
For some further mtctc'tt.ing particulars on this sulyoet, the 
reader is referred to ‘Istoria della A^ita, di Kaifnello 
Sangio del Sr, Quntrem(?re do Quiney,' with ample noteA by 
il.s tiandotor (mlo Italian), Fraticeico Longhona; * vo),, 
Milano, IhJ!). Lord Francis JCgerton has, at Bridgewater 
House, two very flno cartoons in black chalk, by Annibale 
ChuTicei, They are studies for parts of the decoration of tho 
Karnesc Faliu o in Rome, and olTer examples of the free 
and grand ?tyle i.)f design which characterised this artist's 
pern'll. 

CA RTWRUHIT, EDMUND, was born April 24, 1743, 
al Maridunn. in tlie county of Nottingham. His family 
v\aF. aiUiciit and ln^}il\ ivspcctablo, and had suflbrod in its 
fi rium' on account of its utlacbmcnt to tho cause of 
(Jhinic' T, Edmund Ciirtw right received tho early paid of 
his ejucaium at Wakefield, and being intended for the 
(dmndu lie nfreivMvds wetd lo Un*\ersi(y College. Oxford, 
and was dccicd a Fcllf)\v of Magdalen College. II« after^ 
wards held the lium^’ of Bnimptou, near Chesterfield, 
and sul»M'quentl) In; renn^ved to the In mg of Goiidby* 
Marwood m heicc ■>tersliiie. lie wrote some poot'ictil pieces 
at an early age, .^omc of wuicli wert^printerj unonymotfi^ly. 
Ill 1 7ru lie puhliAlicd m his own miruc a leg(‘udary poem, 
enti(l(*tl ‘ Annumi and hhvira/ which was receivctl with 
milch favour, and soon passed thiouuh sevoriU. editions. 
Ho ivrote al.^o tlio * Prince of Pence and ‘ Sonnets to Emi- 
nent Mon.' Ho w'as for a coii-ideiabU- tnho a contri- 
butor to the ‘ Monthly Review.' 'I'lie dutii's of hjs calling 
were bc^irlcK varied b> a literary correspondence with several 
eminent indn idualn. 

In the summer of 1 7S1, during a \isil at Matlock, hap- 
pemng to meet with scvoral gcutlemcn from Manchester, 
the cornorsiUimj tunu'd vqion tin* .sul-Jcct of meebunicftl 
weaving. Dr. Cartwrighl'n attcnlioii had never been di- 
rected in mcilianical uncntion'^, but though in his furtioth 
\eiir, tbeimpulsi' whi(‘b his mmd received IVuin this acci- 
dcnt.'il direction of its powers., enablod him, by the Ibllowing 
Afjrd, to liiiug Ins first ]>owerdoom into notion, wbitdi, 
though iui c.xtieinoly rmh' machine, rnon received many 
valuable imjnovemcjds, lu=, fust ml mducLion was opposed 
both by mnnuf.icturfas and their w’orkrncn, owing to various 
prejuditc-, ; and a mill coutaiiiuig atdl of bis looms, the first 
whndi had lu'eii erected, was wiUullv burnt down, In lttl3 
tlicr^ were not imu’e Ilian 230(» ptnvcr-kxmiA in the United 
Kim. dttm. I u fact, w ben first intiodiuied, and before various 
hm»r"\ ('lucnl s wT*re made in it, the in aolnne was scarcely 
ecjMedent in its results to man mil labour. By a parlia- 
meiiiaiy leturri (No. 24 ) made during tho pi'escnt sesssioh 
<JHJ(i), the number of power-looms in the United Kingdoiji 

as follows; — h'.n, gland, 95,9 7r> ; Walos, 1 ; Scotland, 

17,72); Ireland, Jolo; total, )17J5l. In April, 1790, 
Dr. Cart w light took out a patent for combing wool : alto 
gciher he oht fined Urn dtflfenmt jiatcnts for inventions ami 
iinpro\omcnls of various kinds. In 1807, n number of the 
jyrmeipul eottcm-spinnerfi mcnmriali.sed the go\^rnment on 
behalf of Dr, <.’iirtwright, who hud hitherto rv^aped h'tUb ad- 
vantage from tin* exemso ol his inventive talents. He also 
petitioned the legiKlature himself in snpjwirl of his claims ; 
and m 1809 purliumeut granted him 10,000/. for * tho good 
he had j’eudcred tho public by his invention cf 
weaving.' This was a smaller sum Ibiin he had expended 
on Jus projects, but it enabled him to pass the remainder of 
his da) s in case and comfort. He died October 30, 1623, 
in the 8 1 si vear of his age. 

CAHTWRIGHT, JOHN, brother of the preceding, was 
borii in 1749, at Marnhum, and entered tha navy at ah 
early age. Swn after his thutieth year, he published 
^ Loiterfc^ on American Independence ;* and though attached 
to his profession, he declined taking part, in fie 
which ensued between fli© inotlxei* coilntry arid the Nor^ 
American colonies. In 177^, be reccivwl a mgjor's comm-m- 
fcion in the Nottinghamshire militia, an appoint 
tha mittistry regardetl with displeasure. The atitdnment of 
annual pHuraMneuts and universal saJTrage became' the o)>- 
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of liiB exsortfona ; and tx» fartto tlii$ oud ho yum Mtiyo 
in oatabliabmg the Society for Cuilittitutioniil Information# 
and, in co-operating with Tooko, Hardy, Thelwall, and 
Othor advbcatos of roforui^v He wusn witness ou the trial 
ci^' iiie above individuals; aad in ISJ9, was himself the 
object of ail ^ (iffleio prosecution, for having with others 
token stepa for procuring a * legislatorial attorney' to be ro- 
turned to parliament for iiio then unrepresented town of 
Birinuigham, His name is intimately conuoctod witli the 
early history of the qucHlion of parliamentary reform. 
Lord Byron* when presenting a petition from him in 1813, 
said He is a man whose long lifo has been spent in one 
gnceasiii" struggle for the liberty of the subject/ lie pos- 
sessed considerable intelligonce and iugemiity, and was 
the author of several useful projects, and a number of 
pamphlets and occasional addrejs^es. Fox once passed a 
Idgh euloguim on his public and private rdiaracter. Though 
retaining nis commission in the navy, ho wan invariably 
called Major Cartwright. He died 23rd September, 1824, 
and would have completed his eighty fourth year on the 
28th. A bronze statue has been erected to liis memory in 
Burton Crescent, London, by contributions from Ins ad- 
miri^s and friends. 

(Life ami Correspandr^ice nf Major edited 

by his mece, F. ]3- CartWTighi. 2 vois., five., London, 1826.) 

CARUN'CULA, a name applied by botanists (»> pn»- 
tuberancefl found occasionally suiTounding the hilum of u 
seed. It is suuietnnes also called a strophiloa. Parts td‘ 
this kind oeenr on the seeds of Kupboibia l.athvns. 

CA^IUS, MARCUS AUHKTJUS, pivl'cei of the pno- 
lonum under the Kniiieior Probns, hui'ccedud liim by tbe 
nomination of the soldiers, afirr they had imuflciod Piu- 
bus, A.T>. 282, in his camp near Sirmivua in the Illyncura, 
Cams was h native of Narbo, an old Konuni colony, and as 
such he prided himself in being a Ilniuaii citizen by birth. 
(See his letter to the senate luuiouucuig hi.s uoimnatiuii, in 
Vopiscus, Hi^toria Autru^ta.) lie nia<U* war atraiimt the 
Sirmatians, and deieated them, lie marched next against 
the Persians, a.i>. 283, and tx/k with him hi.s Miunger son 
Numerianus, leaving lus elder son ('annus to rule over 
Italy, and the other provinces of the ^'n*st, m lus absem'e. 
(Jiirus overran Mesopotamia, and conquered Sclcucej and 
CtOMphon, alter which, us he was encamped Ijcyuiid the 
Tigris, a great thunder-storm arose, and it was nqioited that 
the Einjitn'or was killctl m bis lent by th<^ liglunmg : tbe 
servants upon this set fire to Ins tent, and Ins body was 
consumed. His w^civt.nv, Calpurnius, b<»we\(T, in a h'ltcr 
which be wrote to the Pndei-t of Rnnn', said that the Em- 
IK^ror, wlio was ulrcaily ill, die<l during the .stoini. But the 
strongest suspicions rostod upon Arrius A per, Prefect of the 
Praitorium, the same who soon after kdlcfl Mumeriunus. 
CaruK reigned about seventeen months. He was sue<*eeded 
by hiti two sons Carious and hjurnerianu.s. 



IJlilt Musuum* Actual Situ. (Jultl. 75 praumj 

CARVING, tho art of forming any hard materials into a 
proposed shape or ttguro by means of sharp inslrumenls. It 
is usually understood to refer exclusively to works in ivory 
or Wood, to distinguish it from earviug in uiarblo or stone, 
whieh conies under the term sculpture: or in metals, when 
it is called 

■ Tile antionts used ivory to a great extent in works of art, 
and iis union with gold, called by the Greeks chrys^lephau- 
Bcuipture, was adopted by the greiuest artists. The 
colossal statue of the Olympian Jupiter at Elis, by Phidias, 
Wb« on® of tho most celebrated eJ^ampU?^ of this comhina- 
tioa.. In later times carving in ivory has been confined to 
Sttute ohjecta* tut figures, reliefs, eiuicbments of llowers# 
fmit* and other devices on vases and cups, and sucli objects 
of general use. The instruments uiicd for carving in ivory 
tiro vety siraHar to those employed in working in nmrblo, 
consisting of chisels of dllRsrent sizes, buws, rasps, and files; 
the poUshing is ejected, as in marble, by friction. 

Wbod of almost overv deseription wm> a favourite mate* 
rkl Ibr candng-^ the t and* after day* 


Vfti dotthfc^l^ from . faci|.ity, of euttmg % tlm ilt^t nuhr' 
stimcQ u^advjfcr imitative^ dn. Homo figut^a i>f ,v<?i'y 
mote antiquity founds in Tbo touiib,*i in Egypt ora of syca- 
more. In Gracd® many of the statues of the gods woi'o of 
wood; and all those attributed to ibo first Daidal us lyeia 
of that material, from which circumstanoc indeed wooden 
Ugures were called Aai^aXa^ or pmdalian, VVixid seems to 
have been used I’or sculpture long after more vainable aud 
durable materials were employed. Pliny and Pausauiafe 
desci ibe many of these works, and mention the v£U’ietivs of 
wood of which they were inad(\ Among them were tbe oak^ 
obony, fir, cedar, box, citron, cypress, beoob, fig, myrtle, 
olive, palm, poplar, vine, &,c., fee. 

For a long period ni moiWrn times there was a great do 
mund fur fine wood -carvings. I he claburately worked 
Gothic screens. choir-Hoiiis, uud dosks, in mosi utour catho- 
drals and colleges, caiiopios, Inimes for doors and pictures* 
cabinets, and indeed every description of fiirnitAirc, uve ,avi- 
donee of the extent to which it was euiplo>i’d, tiuil of tho 
skill of the artists. It must be admitted that many of these 
performances display more ability in the worknianiilup iliau 
good taste in tbe design, being, w here figures are intro- 
duced, chielly ol' grotesque and not nnfrequontly indelicate 
subjects. There are, however, spoouuens of clumto design, 
as well as careful execution. 

One of tho most eminent nuKlern carvers in wood was 
(riindlmg (jiibbun, a native of England. He was much 
enijdoyed !>v Cdtarlcs 11., particularly at Windsor Castle 
and llanipton (Vmrt. In Linden the cludr uf St. l*aul s 
may be instanced as a work of this anist. Many of his 
best perfimnances are at the couiitr\ residences of seme of 
the Knglush nobdit) ; tlic specimens at Cluitswurlh, the seal 
of the Duke of Dcvonslnro, arc lulmirabk- imitations of na*' 
turo. Tlic) cnrisi^t generally of dead game, .si>orting tackle, 
hint. llowiM’H, 8cc., , Gibbon died in 1721. 

The German and Flemish carvers in ivory and wood 
were also very distinguisbcd. 

The Woods p re i erred by modern carvers arc tlic peuE 
bme, Airieriean pine, maple, euk, and Ik>x : and tlu' tools 
they employ are round hollow chisels called googes; otheni 
with an angubiv extrenniy called from the nliapo V tools; 
lla.t chisels id’ vanon- sizes, and files, A nianel is stni’m- 
limes used, hnt pre^soiv, or a sharp Idow’ from llic IjotbDrn 
or heel of the hand is ueuerally profened. Tbe snrfac'o is 
cleaned ami (loli-hed uuh sand-pii]jers ^,d‘ difi'erent quuliiies, 
by pniujce-soine, and l») Irudioii. 

In ]n‘epanng Wfuidcn blocks for jninting from, the object 
is engraved vvilli instrnnients similar lo tbn>e commonly 
Used for engrav ing. 'fins branch ol tbe art does not t-hore- 


foie pioperly come under the term * carving.' 

CAliY. [Falkusnu, Lomd.J 

OA'RVA, the lioUnncal muim of the genus of Norib 
American trees wbadi coijiint'bends the various kinds oC 
hickory. It va.i fia'inerlv eombnnvl with Jnglins, or the 
true w’dlnut ; but it is disiniginsbod by iho shell of ns nut a 
not being deeply furrowed, and by tlie eul kins of tbe male 
flowers growing in threes, '‘riiis must not bo ceiifounded 
witli curevu. u genus of Indian myrtan a*. 

Several spiMoes <4’ hieki-ry are recognized by botani.st.s ; 
but, acconhng to Miehaux, the timber of them ail is tto 
himilar in (piahty that it is itnj>ossiblo to distinguish it 
The bark of the hickory is in all cases remark.ihle lor the 
lozenge-shaped arrangement of Us woody lissnt* ; the wood 
is coarse-grained, very heavy, exceedniglv tougli and .strong, 
lunl red at the iu-art ; hut on the other haml it decay s quickly^ 
when cx\H>sed to the weather, and it is subject to be attacked 
by worms. It is on these accounts chitdly omplovud for ibn 
sliati.s and springs of carriages, for large scrowB, wiich 
as those uf bookhiiidors’ presses, for bows, chair-barks, 
whip handles, wooden -cogged wheels, hoops fur casks, and 
tt variety of similar ]iurposes. When burnt, hickory wood 
consumes slowly, gives out a great boat, and forms a heavy 
coal, which rernains glowing fur a long while ; ii j.s cun- 
bidered to lie upon tbe w hole the host of all woods for fuel : 
it has however the fault of crackling ami scattering about 
its sparks. 

The following are tlu. principal kinds of hickory : ' - 

1. Carya olivcrformis^ the IVcjm or Fecaiia niik (Jug ' 
lan.<i angustiibliu, iktrf* Kaw.) Tins is a «ivanip sfx^ciea, whli 
a slender stem, sometimes as much us 7 o feet high. Its leaves' ' 
are a foot to 18 inches long; thoir stalks mti downy; 
leaflets* which are 2 or 3 ujs 6 inches; 

on v^' strong sjbbots, are taper-pomted oftd firmly soMitid/ 

% U 2 
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Thehr Hutii tta yetf «ii|*i^ar in nnty n 

liejfrce, about an inch and a Mtf longr» and thimier ahulid^ 
tlie 6ther aortJii.* Thb k<jfniE is ^?ood to eat, und by 
Ibr the best 6f the hiekorios ; on this aoconnt the nute are 
a stn^n aitide 6f North Amcriran trade- The Mean nut 
fe found in Upper Louisiana and New Orleans. It is com- 
mon on the bank* of rivers in Missouri, lilinois, and Ar- 
lans^^: It does not oct^ur, except in straggiiAf^ specimens* 
iWOi^ than 200 miles uhove the mouth of the Ohio* 

' 2.’ Catyct sidfxita, thick-sbell-bark hickory, SpringfleW 
nf Gloucester tint {Ju^ia7i& kiriniosa, Michaux), very com- 
mon in all the low t^rounds adjoininjj; live Ohio and its 
tributdrios, whore, alon<^ with three-thorned ^ledilschias, 
black walnuts. Vivf^inian bird-cherries, Amoiican elms, 
|>lanc3. and different species of Acer, it forms dense forests ; 
It is scMoai found west of the AlWghanies. Its trunk is 
as much as 80 feet high, on which it has a noble spreading 
head. Its hark, like that of some of the other bi<;Uories, strips 
off ribands from one to three foot long, wliich separate at 
extremities uud curl backwards, tiniilly udhcnng to the 
ti'unk only by thoir middle. The leaves vary in length 
from 8 to 20 inches ; in form they are very like those of 
€. alba, but they usually have 6 or 8 loatlets insteorl of 4, 
which is the invariable number in that species. The nuts 
tire oblong, shai'p-pointed at each end* with four elevated 
iinglciit, and a thick shell of a yellowish brown cidour, not 
white as in C al?>a. They are brought to market in North 
America undt‘r some of the names mentioned aho^'e. 

3. Citrya alba, whitc-shclhbark, shag-bark, sc.Jv-bark 
hickory (Juliana tsquamosa, Micliaux). The shaggy ap- 
pearance of the bark, adverted to in speaking of the last 
species, has caused the above names to be applied to this 
com^mon species. It extends from South Carolina to the 
!HM{^hourhood of Portland in the stale of New H{mi]>shire, 
where it is said to disappear. It is the most slender-stemmed 
of all the hickories, its trunk being sometimes 80 or 90 feet 
high and not more tlian two feel in diameter, and is described 
us u magnificent tree in its native forests. The >oung buds 
are woody ami sliKhtly orange-coloured. The leaves are often 
20 inches long • they have only four leuliuts and an odd one, 
whicdi arc smooth and bright green above, finely dov\ny on 
the under side, and serrated at the edge. The nuts arc 
whitish, nearly round, hardly pointed at each end, angular, 
compressed, thick-shelled, remarkably small in proportion 
to the size of the fruit with it^ He^y rind upon it. The 
kernel is nex,t quality hi that ortho Pi'can nut, 
form a common article of market commerce, 

4. Carya iamentosa^ mocker- nut hickory; so called in 
consequence of the smallness of the kernel compaicd with 
the size of the nut. Its leaflets arc from 7 to 9 in number, 
slightly round, very downy on the under side ; they hffcome 
bright yellow in the aulunm. The Icaf'-buds are thick, 
short, whitish-grey, and very hard in the winter season. 
The nuts arc sessile, roundish, and enclosed in annd which 
only opens Imk' way to let tliem drop out; Uiey are light 
brown, an^alar, aUU very little pointed. 1 ne b.uk of tliis 
species docs tmt scale on, but remU into <leep fissuros. It 
grows th - slowest of all tlio hickories ; and is hnind t hieHy 
in fore; iVom New Kngland to Virginia, and m the Alle- 
ghun;* ^ ^ Pursh saya, ia fertile soils; but Michaux adds, 
that nevertheless is the only hickory winch makes its 
appearance in those sterile tracts called pine-harrenH, w'liero 
however it is only a scrubby bush. In ilic most favourable 
situations U rarely grows more than GO feet high* and is 
usually tv gnarled inelegant tree. Nnltall meiilions a va- 
riety of this ppccies as occurring a few miles from Philadel- 
phia, with ‘ fruit nearly twice the ordinary size, as large as 
an apple.’ 

5. Carya ;w/crocarpa,— l..eaflcts about five* oblong-lance- 
olate, sharply serrate* and obviously tapered to the point ; 
smooth on each side, glandular beneath. Fruit roundish, 
^itli a small thiu-shclleil nut, which is sonu‘\'hat quadran- 
Jxular, and abruptly roumled at the end, with a M^ry small 

According to Nuttall, this is found wild on the banks 

Sehuyikilk m the vicinity of Philadelphia* where it 
largo tree with an even bark. The fruit is ranch 
some or (X iomentosa, and eatable, but very small, not 
behcvetl tl^ , ^ ^ nutmeg. 

represent tlie ^r bitter nur, or swamp hickory ; found 
Ma.ryMagdalen-jig^j^^ in the north* ns fur o® the most 
the lumx^irmts Twe, ^ Aiinjfjcan Uhion. lu, woufU, near 
^ measured several h^dividqals wibich 
toy i»i ba drcum&repoc* end fr<w 

wroigutv, w l»o twk ^ ^ 


They 


80 jftet liiglai ; Ikut in general jt. smi^Her, ? It, is 
latest in kafing of aU the bickorios*. 

9 in number, smooth* coarsely and irrcgu^gyly 
long, lanceolate, and more wrinkled than in otner specie^ 
The fruit is smalli^^ndish, wHb:^ tlfln rind ; tho nuts aro 
obovate, depressed^ at ihp end, wil^ a central projecting 
point; they have angfesi'u^ jar,a broader than they mo 
long ; the shell is itiln and hrtttle,^ and the kernel so bitter 
and austere that even squirrels refoso to eat it. This S|k.*cie$ 
is eaikily knowm in winter by its yellow buds. 

7. Carya aquatica, fpurid duly in the lower parts of the 
southern states of the Araericflih Union, in swamps, and by 
the side of ditches surrounding rice- fields, along with red 
maples, deciduous cypresses, tmd Carolina poplars. It is 
readdy known by iU very narrow taper-pointed leallets^ 
which vary m number from 9 toll. Its fruit is small, 
ovate, tuberculated, angular, and placed iqxm stalks in little 
clusters. The nuts are bright brpwn, ovate, angular, hut 
little pointed at either end ; they are very thin-sbeUed, and 
contain an extremely little kernffil. The tree grow.s fi*om 
40 to 50 feet high* and is of much less* value than the other 
species. 

8. Can/(i ;)orcmci, tho pig-nut lijekory, or bog-nut. This 
ia rocKt common in the middle $tatas> beginning wnth Lan- 
caster count) , Pomisylvania, in tUe imrth. It is one of the 
largest trees in the United States, growing to the height of 
70 or 80 loot, with a diameter of 3 or 4 feet. Its brown 
shoots and oval \ery small buds distinguish it in winter, 
I'lie leallcts are lanceolate, very tajM^r-poinledt regularly 
serrateil, and from 3 to 7 in number; they are quite smootii 
on each .side, and on vigorous Shoots in shady places their 
stalks are ^ iolct. Thc‘ fruit is sessile, and varies in form 
from pyriform to spherical : vis little nuts correspond in this 
respect, wilh their rmd; they aro scarcely at all angular, 
ttiul ahva>s rounded at the apex, with a sharp point; thmr 
shell K very thick and hard, iboir kernel sweet but small, 
and dillicuU to extract. 

9. (■an/a myristwrr'/armix, nutmeg hickory. Tins is a 
little blown species, of which Mhdiaux obtained a single 
branch with about 30 nuts, at Charlestown* from a negro 
gardener, who pmeured them in the neighbourhood of that 
City. Its leaves arc like those of C. aquaheu, hnt not quite 
so long and narrow. The fruit is sessile, oval, tuberculatoii, 
and contains a small, smooth, brown, striated nut, with iin 
exceedingly thick shell, and a \erv stmiU kernel, EUuUt, 
who resided near Charlestown, and wrote on the plants: of 
Carolina, could never gum any further mteUigenco of this 
plant. 

(See Michaux’s Forestienda 
trKfTialr for further details regarding those tr.eos, nio&t of 
which are found growing in the plantationj^ of Great Brttam.) 

C’ARYA'TIDES (Kopottn^tt), feniaje figures em- 
ployed in architecture in place of coliiranii, like Atldjites 
and Telamones. Vitruvius attributes the origin of Caryatid 
figure H to the circumstance of the inhabitants of Carya, a 
city ol Peloponnesus, taking part with the PeHiians during 
the mvasioii of Xerxes, and ineir consequent ilunirtimeht 
the men were slain, and the women curried into captivity, 
and their ignominy was perpetuated by thb empfoymout of 
figures, similar to the women of CurypD^ ifi plttce orcblurpnH. 
Tins absurd story however is hardly worth telatlng. It bus 
sometimes been conjectured that these Hgutbs tbpre^elit 
the virgins who celebrated the worship of Uiatik } but the 
better opinkm probably is, that tlmy r<vpre(»ortl Athenian 
virgins carrying on their heads the sacred vesfteU u«ed in 
religious ceremonies. Tho use of Caryatid figutos appcara 
to be more autieiit than the date of the stqfry loM hy Vitru^ 
vius; like many other forms of art, they tvfere most probably 
draw n from Eg}pt. 

Six heaiitiful Caryatid figures were employed in tho 
J^androsion, one of the buildings on the at;ropolis of Athens. 
The northern jwrtico of the PundrosibU bad alk Iqiiib co- 
lumns, four in front, and one ou each ttkiit; tile sabthorn 
poitico was »up|K)rted by si^t Caryatid fouir in iVto 

and one ou each fiiink,, They were placed upotu a hafie* 
ment, and supjmrted an enriclieil entablalmo.' ' (Stqart*.s 
Athens, voj, ii., plates.) Oflo pf the figures fi^ nW,n7tho 
British Museuiq ameqg the Elgin col)eetipn. T^lip 
of this fi^re is very fine* >U heij^ht is sfeWh pine 
inches. , . ^ ' 

At the »i,(|ca ,af tl^e paricraa Clui^c^.liliiitloi at 
tljfi ewt ««d,i aw,two piroje?tM»« wit»M vitJi .fw 
;ftg«Ra* Tho ,vuibl9 h an tpj|*an- 
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lA:VArf9.i*d4ft\\vt frura lliq riiinhowon, unw Uj ilie IJjit. Muirum J 

CAHVBDKA. [Mmmisa.] 

CAtlVCintJM, ri’l.KROCHKlLrS 1 

CAliyOCATACTOS. [Coiumd v :.) 

^AUVCyCAR., the only ^oniis of the iiatuval oriler 
(Hio of wliose sixjcios } igIcIs llie bntter-nufs 
of thtt Lopdon iVuitcivis’ shop'., One spi cies is dosi ribod 
by AiibJet un<}or the name of P<*h'<t hutifros'o, as a l.ir^o 
tree with u tmiik, ei^^hiy IVel hiu^h, and tluav foot india- 
, The lairk is j^reyish; the wood reddish, hard, and 
compact. The leaves are opposite, each roniposed of fi\c 
leaftotS arranged in a palmaied manner, the reurral loallel 
being the Im'gest, the two lower the smaUest ; tliey are as 
dt Werp iirtic mated with the end of a footslalk seven or eight 
incjie^ long, lmllowe4 at summit, but e;,lindrioul other' 
and ^ lUtlo enlarged at Us base ; "the lea (lets are 
bVali and^poijxled, the largest seven inehes long b> 
thr^e broacSl/ Tlvo llowqr-'buds are inclosed in two great op- 
posite The Howers grow in large bunches at tho 

eXiircnaUy OfAVe Rauches tin d the twigs; their footstalks 
pro downy. The calyx is hesby, deeply divided into fi\c 
leathbiy concave rounded parts. The corolla has five large 
white petals. Tho stamens are very numerous. The 
berries are covered by a rind t\vo or three lines thick, and 
epns'^ting uitorhivBy or abtittefy yclloadsh subtance, wbitdi 
meib between the j^n'^ers, arid Which is sometimes used in 
‘inaton<rof knirnal butter. Under tho rind lies a 
' stop** ,covtfnf<t uU ovi^r with . slender sUngs, which easily 
,ah(t beconie vcryirouhlesome to those who oi^n 
AW stones ; is a kidney slvipe^ kernel, covered with 

a VbWpWt td^lSaWaW; add very good to eat; it is wtn- 
T^ion)[y ^PjEfyedALt IhbW; Jy is called pekea by tho klkoks^ in 
the htdgnhoUmoAa 4r Oyapoco in French Qaiatia,; where 
it is nipcb cultivated. The species that furnishes ih^' 
butibi*-Wts iW I.dh<ion^' maVkots is rhudb like thit% idt 

Titk.yjotiW Vtw’ 

' fe^haVing'^hb'mf^‘ i^on" iU surface of tho jifs 


‘Ifeitt Of Aublc^t; |W Cc^rf^air 

Jomenlawm of modof » bo , , , ^ ^ ^ 

Aiwther specioi. idUe nuc{^tirum^ )^^ wWt 

are called tha SuwarroW lOr mure properly {i^ouAii bl 
commerce. It has only thr^ Wdleta to catth kui* 
a toothed margut/ aird ;w tapiar^ppiuted oxtrenuty ; tW 
flowem are very l.arge,f -d*^p Wown externallj , iipd titjh 
erinison in the inside.; the fruit is An foym UW an egg,, 
coveted with a thick i^ugh brown.nud^ beneath which a 
sort; greonUh buttery substance, TW nu^ has %, slinging 
surface, ami contains a vexy oxuelleut kuvtteh from wtiicli 
may ho extracted an oil like that from swegt ahnomlK. AH 
these plants are figured in Auhlet's plarifm de 
PYnnfvUe, The last is represented in live Polamca/r Afeg 
arme. vol. liv. ; but there appears to be sonie eonfimoUjiri 
tho account there given of the plant* 

OARYOClKlNlfKS. [C'kinoVuka,] , , 

CARYOPH V^LljEyli, a natural oidei* oT plants^, 
type ofwlnch may he consideved the Dumihuv caiyop^yliuff, 
or common garden pink* It consists of pUuls luvvmgj^uir- 
row, opfHisite, undivided leaves, arising from tumours at ijic 
iirticulaiions of iho stem; fiouers with a dellnile number 
of hypogynous stamens ; a fnnt wiUi a central placenta, 
and seeds tbut usually have ihe einbno rolled round n:ieul> 
allmmon. The species are in many caso!^ mere weerls, ni 
no iuRtaiices have limy properties of any im|W)rtance, being 
mostly inert; but are occusionaUy objects of cultivation on 
account nf their pretty llowijrs, a^i m tho cai#c in tim wlpdc 
genus IJiartfhus, and in several species of SPett^t 
sfrmma^ Lyckins and i^aponfina- The ordi^r has alvi;ay.‘‘ 
boon divided inU) two parU, one of wlnoli has the sepals 
combined into a tube, and the other the sepaU wholly djji- 
tinct : these are now' eoUHidered'vhstmct natural orders, the 
former coiistituinig i^fleftacecf ; iho latter ,,4 Ol 
these the laHt-mentioned is tery near lUecehracea^, and for- 
merly eon tallied species that are now known to belling R 
that order. 



[Lychnis grondiflomd 

himeai^nilrd Aowe-; 2, (-'alynt; 3. pistil atrl stftmem , 4, n imHhI, Willt strt* 
tnc^Q lUUeWd; 5. aritUer iint»w>pMteti ; R, a huek view tUa siiuia^ ?>, inut, 
w-Stli eAlfA renminUt^ imptetyDatinO ; ^,Utt* sAuit’ NuUieut tU«qAlyA> 

«• it whea X^uturo ; 2, tu« Aiainis cut lioiJXutUuUy. , . ^ 

€ARYOPHyL:*^lA (7.i^)lo^). a genus of of 

section MadrcphylU«?a ot Do^ioinville, [MADRitP^YL- 

e ARYOPHA^I^LUS AROMA'TICUS, tlie ^cljo^?fi^tree 
“(ift' botkny), i^ arr ifvorgroem amall twee* beloinjing, to the 
wtUi>oppuHitei: omlc/latrc^latc, 
l^atheryv^talltcd loavcs,^ad *t short tar manat 
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oyUn(l®;i Un’Aat(4!l>5^;/pui’fiVtt^, 
le^j^r; thore ai o four Bi^aU grtjiinUh concave petals, i^T^la 
lifg^ cluster of yeUbw staincns. The fruit is an oblonfr 
0 |J^»ce<led purple bcn*y. crt>wnecl by the persistent teeth of 
tho culy^., Ail ibe parts are, ns in other true myrtaceous 
jflanU^ciOvered with aots comominj^ tlie essential oil peculiar 
to ^0 Sj^cies. The clove is a native of the Moluccas, M?hence 
it bSiu carried to all the other tropical parts of the worlds 
Captait* Owen’s pouplo found it appart;ntly wild even upon 
Fernando To, whither it had been probably transported by 
thp Portutfuuse* The cloves of tbe spice shops arc the 
flower-buds of this plant, ):;athorod before they open, and 
dried in the sun ; the round ball at their ends is the corolla 
inclosing the stamens; the quadrangular part below is the 
tube of the calyx ; and the four teeth arc the divisions of 
the calyx. The name clothe is a corruption of the P^rench 
wqrd clou^ a nail, a name that has been suggested by the 
resemblance of the dried clove to such a thing. The aro- 
lUfitid .stiinulating effects of cloves are well known. For a 
gopd account of their iniroduetion to Kuropo, consumption, 
sec ^ Botanical Magazine,’ vol. liv., t. 2750. By some 
modem botanists, the genus Caryophyllus is reduced to 
Eugenia. 



[Curyophylius aioraaticus.] 


The Carvophylluft Aromaticus grow.s natunilly in New 
Guinea icuL tlte Molucca islands, from which hist ex- 
clusively Furopo was supplied for a long time. About 
17Cy the French inti'oduced it into the Jslc of p'rance, 
of Bourbon, and the Scchelles, and in l^'71 into Guiana. 
In 1798 the cultivation of tliis tree was extended to 
Sumutra, and very lately it has been introduced into 
Brazil. A tree twelve years old will yield from 5 to 
20 pounds of cloves annually ; when older j! may yield 
about GO pounds, after which the quantity again dimi- 
nishes. But us u single atom may hvo 150 years, it may 
funiivdi during that tiuK; 1100 j^und ^ of cloves. Each 
olovie ia about half an inch in length. The oxtornal colour 
is dark brown, appearing as if covered with dust or little 
wartii, with a .somewhat fatty coaling. When broken 
aoro^ss, the appearance is dtH-idcdly oily, and oil quiedily 
oxudea from the exposed broken surfaces. The oiioui' w 
strong and jmculiiir, but agreeable; the taste aromatic and 
burning. 

JSeveral varieties of cloves are found in the market. The 
Iitference of colour is attributed to the different season of 
the ) oar when the gatllefhig was made. 1 st. Soft cloves, 
ealloii also the Dutch Company's cloves ; theso have gene- 
r4ly been distilled once, and have but a faint odour and 
taste, 5:ud. Dry cloves, which are mostly <listinguished 
occordhag to their place of growth. Xh^ English Com- 


pany> clovea^ which are the ftuest sort* aSm of a larg^ 
and of a#right^#bddiah^broWn <wilotir, Atnhoy*!^ 
probably the soft Dutch cloves. The Bourbon cloves are 
small : those of Guiana aro still smaller : tbe^ two la4 
named sorts are chiefly used to tnix With the former and 
finer kinds, Analyzed by Tiommsdoyff*, 1000 parts yielded 
of 

Volatile oil , , , • 180 parU 

Scarcely soluble extractive ♦ • 4t) 

Gum , , . K , * 130 

Resin . , , , , ^0 

Taiiniu , . ^ . ,130 

Liuninc * . , . , 280 

Water ISO 

By thstiilation a Ihickish oil is obtained^ which is at first 
eolouih'ss, l>nt by lime becomoa yellow and brown. Its 
iMlour partak es strongly of that of cloves; its taste is very 
fiery and uiomatic : it re-acts na an acid. Iti time there 
separ.'itcs from it a steuropton or clovc-camphor, call^v 
iwryophijlhn. I'his principle may be procured m gi'eal^ 
quantU) fn>m the ISnglihli (.Jonipany’s cloves, more si>a-“ 
vingly from the Bourbon and Cayenne cloves: in some it 
appears to be ullogethcr wanting. Owing to the presence of 
BO mucli od, cloves cannot be powdered \uihout adding ^ome 
gum or sugar iluring the process, , y. 

Cloves are employed in medicine, and idso exten- 
sively for culinary purposes. When received into the sto-;i 
mach they are powerfully stiiiiuUint, and prortiqte diges- 
tion when taken along with food which >s insipid qj^fikult 
of digestion. Though the action is generally limited to the 
stomach, yet if taken in excoss, or tbe use very long con- 
tinued, it extend.^ to the bruin, causing giddiness and other 
inconveniences. Cloves may lio given in powder, ajong with 
gum, ill very moderate doses ; but tho infusion iitf prefer- 
able form. Either alone, or tvhen made tho vehiolel^ carbo- 
nate of ammonia, nothing so ofibctually and safely removes 
that feohug of coldness and weight about tho stobiach ex- 
perienced by h).stcrical or gouty persons, and vonchn’s it 
unnecessary to liave recourse to alculiolic stinmlantH, such 
as brandy, wluch is too frequently employed under such 
circumstances. Oil of cloves is Used to drop into decayed 
teeth, and also is given along with many purgative and 
other medicines to correct their griping tendencies. 

The fruit of the clove, called the mother clove, possesiies 
little odour or acrimony ; hut when preserved with sugar it 
forms a good condiment to be eaten at dessert by persons 
with weak digestion. What is called tho royal dove is 
merely a monstrous variety of that id ove descnl^d. 

The buds of the Cahjjjtruniheii ‘inthnitica arc employed 
in Brazil as a substitute for those of the Caryophytlue airo- 
?fuUirm. 

CARVOTA, a genus of palms, with pinnated leave* 
and Wedge-shaped leaflets, strongly loothoa at the extre- 
mity. It has monoecious polyaudrous flowers, a somewhat 
peltate stigma, and a one or two seeded pulpy fruit, with the 
embryo near the point of the albumen. Tlie boat known 
species, Oaryota ureus, is a native of most of lha tropical 
parts of Asia, especially in mountainous situations, where, 
according to Hoxburgli, it grows to bo one of tho largest of 
the palm tribe. Its trunk is described as being 60 feet 
high, thick in proportion, and slightly marked with annular 
scars, produced by the fall of its leaves; its woo4 i» so hard 
as to be cut with some difB< ulty, and is consequently con- 
siderable v’ulue, provided the soft Sap-wood in the eeuti^ is 
scraped away. Its leaves are pinnate, the leaflets Qblk|uely 
triangular, tho apex of tho triangle being the point where 
they aro attached to the stalk ; their end is irregularly 
toothed, us if bitten or gnawed by an animal (technically 
pnemursej ; and their general appearance is on this account 
BO remarkable tliat Rumf compares them not inaptly to 
the fin of a fish. The nuiHs of flowoiw {spadiw) is said to bO 
from C to Ifi feet long, divided into many simple branches, 
which are yretty thickly covered with innumerable ji^esaile 
flowers. 3 he fruit is called a berry, one-cetled, roundish,, 
al)out the size of a plum, with’ a thin yellow tind. so acrid 
that it pnxluces a severe sensation of burning if applied to iha:; 
skin ; and hence Its name, urem. It is generally etkted, 
parently upon the authority of Bumf, that this BOhJe apa^ei, 
of palm ytedds no sap fit for manufacture inV)i wine, and<> 
that the sago obtained from the soft central p^ l of stem^ 
i« of such Inferior qvmlHy.iw only to be em^oyod in Itipae# 
ofthaiino. Roxburgh however gives a very 
count ijf tt. Be aav«, ^ this tree is highly valuable le the 
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js not wnoofcfeoti f# bot-nduies wbm palms ar« 'ot^tivato^ 
OASA''l&*,i^r 6 vibco and ^n of the contmentaVSif- 
dinian Stale#: ’ THo JptoVirtf?© is Iwunded to tbo Ni aptl B 4 
by the Fo, whieh divides rt from tho provinces of Vci^l^ 
ami Mortata, on »9% U bonlm on the province of Altoi- 
sandria, and on the W. on the provinces of Asti and Tnriai. 
The prtn incc of Casalo formed part of the former Marquisate 
of Monferrato. It is intersected from N.W, to 8 .K. by ^ 
ndi?c of hilU which divide the valley of thoTanaro firom that 
of the Fo, and are knoa^n by the name of the hills of Mon* 
ferralo. The vine thrives on this tract, which produces sdtho 
of the best wine in Piedmont. It is also known for its trwities* 
A Kreat quantity of sheep arc reared in the province. Silk it, 
another of it-^ chh^f produrlw. The populntion of the pro^ 
vince is 102 , 000 , divided among 73 comrauncs, tSerristor^ 
Sag/^iO Stnfisiico,) The ctnef town, Casale, has 
inhabitants, a ccmsiderablc number of whom are Jew's, ,It 
is situated on the right or S. bank of the Po, is for#fted,' aiwl 
has an old castle wbicli was once the residence of the mar* 
quiscs of Monferrato. Tho town has sustained several 
sieges. The cathedral has a chapel tiused ndth costly 
marble ; the church of Santa (hitenna Is rich in paiiitin^ts, 
and that of the Dominicans is also worth seeing. Casalo 
has several palaces belonging lo llie nohiUty, a theatre, and 
a royal college, besides a college for boarders kept by tho 
fathers SomascJii, There are several manufacturjj^ for 
spinning silk, and a considerable ira.de is eurried on in corn, 
wine, ond other agricultural produce. Casule is a bishop'# 
see and the residence of tho inlendeutc or governor of the pro- 
vince, and has a Tribunale di Frefettuni, or court of justice, 
from which appeals Uo to tUei^ynale or suiu’ome cqurt 
of Turin. The town of Moncalvd, with il700 IcmublUnts, h* 
next toCJasale in importance, and was tile Idrtbpl^c** of the 
painter (Jac<na, several of w luwo paintiugH ate seen in the 
church and convent of St. Francis. The town of Casalo is 
[Caryota 35 miles E. of Turin and IB N.N.W. of Alessandria, 



f i V JCaryotaatepiu A portlou of the 

whore It grows in plenty j H yield# 
hot geason.^n immense quantity of toddy, 
Of’ ipttllU' ^ I hkve been informed tliat the h^eil 
of one hundred pints in tho twenty* 
’i^hospith* os- farinaceous pai-t, of the trunk of 
did tmMa# jte w edual to the best %h4 tmtiwe 

it mto ihic'k/gfdel.^/.jl^kvj. 
id be highly 


Casm-k in the* name of several other towms in ltaly^,,.ilie 
names (d* which hogin with the word cusale, which is dori^erl 
from casa ‘ a house/ and meant originally a collection of 
houses. Such are : Casalmaggioro in the province of Cie- 
mona in Lombardy, Casal Pusterleogo in the proviiwe of 
, L'»di, Ciisahmovo in Calabria„&c. 

I The Mila ges, «onm of them very Jairge, in the islands of 
j Malm and G 07 . 0 , aro also called Casali. [Maj-ta.] ^ 

1 CASAN, one uf the hve lieutonanteies pr provinces, mto 
which the former kingdom of Casan is imw subdivided, 

I forms a portion of Asiatic .Russia, aud adjoins the movinco 
of Nishni Novgorod, in Western Russia in EuroblR'^lt ' 
between 5 and 57^ IN* lot, and 46*^ and Djp E. long. 
The surface is in general an undulating level, tho souih- 
♦'astoni part of which, is varied by the western ot 

the Und mountains, while a small range of Imi^tone hills, 
called the Umlarian Mouiitama, runs parallel wdth the 
right bank of the Volga, but nowhoro attains a greater 
elevation than 1000 feet. Us oi’ea is estimated at about 
23/; 00 square miles, and its popuktiow, which was afeut 
810,000 at the close of the last century, has increased to 
about 1 , 028 , 000 , of whom 474,000 ure Kvissians, Poles, and 
Cossacks, 245,000 Tartars, 235,000 Tshuw^heSy' 5<i*000 
Circassians, (Tsheremisses,) and 18,000 Mordwinas and 
others. It is divided mto 1 2 circles. 

The principal river in Casan is the Volga, which enters 
it fixim N. Nov^gorod in the north-west, runs through the 
heart of the province, where it is increased by the 
river Kama, and quits it in the south, on the boniemof the 
province of Simbirsk, The Volga has considerable breadth 
before the Kama joins it, but is enlarged tn 2400 feet by 
tho occosaion of that stream. The VcrlMa, the larger and 
lesser Kokshaya, Sviaya, Tsyvil, and Kasanka contributa 
also to augment the Volga in this quarter. The province 
is full of small lakes* w^nieh as well as the ri^el•s arc well 
atocked with hsb* In the Undurian mountaitis many suL 
phtirouB siiwings ^nd much liquid naphtha am found. 

Tho climate is on llie whole salubrious ; but tiie winter is , 
»o severe IheCthe yivers are covered w^ith ice Oropa Noveip*?^ 
her p tho eh^ of Islart-h. The Volga, on tho breaking up 
of the ico; rise# above #evenfeet beyond its level in ^ 

Tke^uits of 'Wcatepn Europe ripen in the open air, ' J . 

' AgThintture it pursued to a limited ej; tent; 

of«. hohip, fruit; and vegfetabtea ia grow 

Indeedi sou is g^eridly fettili, 
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bat we vanting tor ita {^toper cultivation- Wb rto . 
aifO oocupi*^ by tor08H« ah4 utratuj^^^ too uWlSf^ 
ti^es ara too pma^ fir, and otto 5 Ilia wodi 
amxn^m boar^ woltea, and feathereil ^adle. Large hO^a 
01^ llafka arc^^>earted on tfie rich fmstura-grounda ^hteb 
feordor tho rivers ; and the fleocoa of Calan are of good 
tfualitr^ The Tartar inhabitttols make muoh wax and 
hone^‘ The province contains stone ^ar buildtng, cbalH 
and btao, alabaster, saltpetre, and small quantities of iron 
'hlMoopt>er. 

^Tbe inhabitants are engaged generally in Spinning and 
weaving, tanning, turning and making articles of wood, 
iatid oil-crushing, for which last purpose they employ hemp- 
seed o» well as nuts, of which large quantities are obtain^, 
parlicularly in the districts that lie between Casan and 
Stmbirsk. The province^contained, in 180b, 247 manufhe- 
tories. 

,iThe Rasaian part of the population have preserved their 
tood<|of life ; the Tartars live either in the towns, where 
th<ty, inl^bit a particular slobode or quarter, or inthevil- 
The Circansians, Tshirwashcs, &c, dwell cither in 
fhitt villages or occupy detached farms or settlements, and 
tjrc by no means distinguished for their cleanly habits. 

In 1810 the income of the province was 5,156,772 roubles, 
(about 2il6,360/.) and tlio expenditure 483,336 roubles, (about 
22,150/.) 

rCasan was in earlier ages subject to Tartar sovereigns ; 
it was conquered by Ivmn II. and fell under the Russian 
eceptffe in the >cav 1552. 

^ CAS AN, tho capital of the province, is an untient Tartar 
town, which stands on a hill rising out of a low plain, be- 
tween the Cftsanka and the Bulak which llows into it, and 
m$(mt five miles above Iho Inllux of the Casanka into the 
Vol^. It la composed ofdlite Kremlin or citadel, the middle 
townn and the lower town ; the whole is encircled by 
gardto'a, fields, and meadows, which, when the Casanka is 
s^oilcn by the waters of,the Volga in the spring, are subject, 
as )^48ll as the lower town, to very heavy inundations. The 
Kl^liUin, which is on the hanks of the Casanka, contains 
thi^vm*noris palace and archiepiseopal resulence, barracks, 
prions, and houses of correotion, hut iwxrticularly the highly 
veherkted * Karsianskava Boycniater,’ or cathedral of the 
Holy Virgin of Castin, tne prototype of other Greek churches 
in Various parts of Russia. The middle town ts chieily dis- 
titiginshed,.by tlie Gostini^Dver or Bazaar, and the market- 
place which is surrounded in most parts by lofty houses, 
chijrliy hiiilt of stone, and planted with rows of trees. tSeve- 
ral of tlio churches are woU built. The lower town, next to 
the Bulak. contains a number of rows of houses, separated 
hy gardes, which are the residence of the merchants and 
dealers and also the university buildings, a handsome pile 
oiubellished with Corinthian columns, and containing a 
lilw^ary, a cabinet rich in Russian and Tartar coins, collcc- 
tiomirin Nfi^urnl History and for experimental pliilosophy, 
a botanical gard/ •'*, and awell-fumishcd observatory. Casati 
has 4 squares or open spaces, 33 streets, 41 Greek churches, 

4 monasitwies, anti S' Tartar medsbets or places of worship; 
a. fijreek sotttioary for divinity students, 2 gymnasia and 4 
other pnbb;^ 9 Tartar schools, a military school for 

350 bf‘> an orphan asylum and a Russian and a Tartar 
ptiuun^' house. From the lowness of its situation the town 
IS unhealthy^ and there is also a want of good water for 
dticking. The surrounding country produces all kinds of 
grain, potatoes, pease, and vegetables, in abundance, and 
tho fisheries of the Volga furnish the place with an abund- 
ant supply of fish. In 1820. Cochrane stated the population 
lo4«jnfeist of 40,000, inclusive of 12,000 Tartars. Casau is 
the seat of several manufactures, particularly woollens, cot- 
tonst morocco and other leather ; soap, steel, ironware, earth- 
enwi|M, tiles, gunpowder, spirits, and beer. It is the great 
njas4 'tor the “products of the adjacent parts, and carries 
Old tensive trade,' of which teas and Asi«»tic manu- 
faetores nte leading articles. The Tartars live as a distinct 
eontntunity from toe Russians, and have settled on the 
opposite bank of the Bulak, tipc’u the eiTiinto<^« around 
Lake KahaU } their dwellings are emdll and riide. Casan 
came into toe poi»fe^km uf the Russians in the year 1552, 
when ther^Caat Johtf Vasilevitsh captured it after a ^ge of 
43 days. Tho juHs^iotion of the university extends over ] 
looireleS. , (CJoebrane ahd Holman:) 

t)A*SAB* B41^MqNr*OMFy i3B LAS, was born at Se- 
ville ofa in W4, ■ Whon ho xfos alwut 20'Jb^ , 

ofiahwicod w^b Colotoboih , 


second to tl)^ West Jndiosi,. On/lito return to\8i>am 

some yaar^^e ijept bacKto 

Indian pd^Sildtioii crtidily oppreto^ bV ^ By 

theevstem of ^ reimrtinrie«it!^\;ir^^ by :old<H^df Ktog 
Ferdinand of and ebtoined toe 

qnerque, the tinfortuoate nativos wei% tostrih^tdLhkdleatlto 
into lots of eo malty hundred Wda tnd to the 
highest bidders, or given away to courtiet^ and toed 
of rank in Spain, Who by tlwir agents told toespv to toe W 
lonists. Hie mortality became so great 
happpy beings, who weto hatwrally of a vtok constitaoton/ 
that out of 50,000 Indians, who were on the island of Hii^^ 
niola in 150B, only 14,000 remainedin 1515*. The Ddtoittc^ 
can friars wem the oply persons who loudly ditu^provod^ of 
this system ; the secular clergy, i^nd even iha jFranoitoiins 
toi^k part with the colonists, JLas Casas sided with the Do- 
minicans, and finding tliat Albuquerque was deaf to all th^ 
reraonstranecs, he sailed for Spain, fske<l and obtarned^tto 
audience of Ferdinand, to whom ho made such a 
picture of tho fatal effects of the repartimientos, thalS^ 
king’s conscience becjame akrmetl and he promftod Lto 
Casas that he would remedy tho abuse. But Ferdinand 
died soon after, and Charles I., commonly eaUed Charles V., 
succeeded him. The minister Ximenes, Hrho gc^erned 
Spain in tho absence of the young king, listened with favour 
to Las Casas* remonstrances, and apfiointed three superin- 
tendents from among the Hieronymites, an order which en- 
joyed great consideration in Spain, with instruc(l«l|t5 to pr^ 
ceed to the West Indies, and examine the matter on the 
spot, and with full authority to decide firtally upon the great 
question of tho freedom or slavery of the Indians. He sent 
with them a jurist of the name of Zua^o, who had h 
great reputation for learning and probity, an^ Jaslly, he 
added Las Casas to the commission with the tiuo bf ^Pro- 
tector of the Indians.' The commission proceeded to Hispa- 
niola in 1517. After listening to the statements of both 
parties, colonists and Dominicans, or friends of the Indians, 
and having also examined the physical and intellectual con- 
dition of the natives themselves/the Hieronymites came to 
tho conclusion that the Indians would not work hnlesS 
obliged to do so ; that their mental ra)moities were much 
lower than those of Europeans, and could not l>e stimulated 
to exertion or be mado to follow any moral or religious rules, 
except by authority ; and therefore they decided that the sys- 
tem of repartimientos must continue for the present at least, 
hut at the same time they enfortod strict regulations as to 
the manner in which tho Indians should be treated by their 
masters, in order to prevent as much as possible any abuse of 
power on iho part of the latter. Las Casas, not satisfied 
with this decasion, set off again for Spain to appeal to 
Charles V. himself, who came about that time from Flan- 
ders to visit his Spanish dominions. The question was xHs- 
cussckI in the king s council, and as the difficulty of cUltL 
vating the colonies without the repartimienloB was the great 
objection, Los Casus, il i» sakl, observed that toe Afridtt^ 
blocks, who were already imported into the W^t Itidito, 
were a much stronger race than the Indians, and might make 
a good substitute* This suggestion has been mad^ ' by 
most writers on American affairs, a ground of jreptoabh 
against the memory of Las Casas, It ought to hb obsefVed 
however that the fact of the suggestion rests tololy up6n the 
authority of Herrqra* wlw wrote 30 years after the oehth of’ 
Las Casas. The writers contempdtary with La^ Cas^s, and 
Hopuiveda himself, his determined antogonist^ ifrii sHtot 
upon this point, ^r^goiro, Apohgk de de Lob Cistoir, In 
tho IV. vol of tho ‘Memoirs of Moral and Polittesil Soiottbo of 
the French JnstiUtte,’) It is certain, and both Hormrilfe Ithd 
after him Robertson, acknowledge it, that, to early to 1503, 
negro slaves hud been imported into Amerioa|i hrid thai, in 
1511, a large importation took place by FiAdtotidX 
authorization. The Portuguese seem to btohim 
Europeans who traded in bUck slaves. A was 

found to do as much work as foutf Jndftohi,- V; 

granted a licence to wto of h» Ftowtoti to 

4000 blacks into the West Indito* TIm toiiwir tot® kJi 
licence to some Genoese spectootofs for $5>toto ii^dl " 

the Genoese then began, to 'oiiijm^e » 
between and the Kow; Worlds tefto wTrai 

blacks was so high, toai few of toeteolotos^ 
themselves of wid nonw tosi 








Clmstiin kings ovgr 

^ MtM Q^ktrtes isole]^ ut^on the gtani 

i[!in fijieclft^ objo^t nf 
ititkf lit4^tiibtisU^ ani 6 ng the ^i^lves ;! 

„ tfcik entwtsigttftjr hv ho thet^fbre a limited and pm- 
iScrg^^ptetotaef of a and eiangoUcal natdm, 

iid po<ji»S 6 «iitK)n of tlihh inVJfvidnnl Hlie^os 
, JpWy« tNavaffetfe, O^Uedton tkhs Vtage^ y besets- 
p6t mar ICspaMes, H vols. 
1^5, in which the autliOlr twats at length of 

4^painng of efffecting ahy good fl>r tnfe Tn- 
dtanefln ilw Spamah aettlementti, ^mied the project of a new 
cohn^ ki W cMHabhkh^ on Urn recently di«covcred tierra 
mnha knd^ and to he managed according to his own 
\i 0 ^a, wlnehwere a(terwarda realksd in a great measure by 
JtfjHimin their seUleiuonts of Paraguay. Accordingly he 
(^)tai|a^%Q 4 n 4 Dhai 1 eB V. a grant of 300 miles along the coast 
oiCuimalia* ^hthefbre he set out lie had to sustain a public 
disput^onr in the presence of the king and oonncil, against 

S aei^lo/ hish(^ of Darien, who had lately returned from 
» Wea^lidies, and whoso opinions concerning the In- 
dian)^ woniplliimetrically opposed to those of ILas Casas. As 
^n idth eases, the controversy did not clear up t)v 
and Clmrles, uncertain what to do, confirmed his 
grants Casas for the sake of experiment. But l>efore 
Caaaa 0(Htl4 reoeh his destination, an expedition had 
saikd irom Pw|ip|9 Rko under Diego Ocampo, for the pur- 
pose, of invading and plundering that very coast of Cpmana 
wld^ waf intended by I^as Casas for his pacific sottlement 
The was that the remaning natives conccive<] 

Such a. horrtifC' against the Spaniards, that when Las Casa; 
ca^a Ip aoklc mi the coast, they attacked his settlement 
andkfl^d^ drpve iaway the settlers. Ltis Casas, crossed in 
aU hia l^patol^t endeiMrg^rs, and attacked by the sncori 
auiVlPpi^ohehca of the cwniats, went back to Hispaniola 
tofiago in the convent of the Dominicans 
v|^^M^ar:hegnt«reddn l622 Some years after, heraturuci 
f 9 ^Spldp»;andniiiide fresh impeal to Charles V. in favou; 

Indiana. He then met an antagonist ii 
Quma da Sepidvcda, who had written a book in de 
nf thQ^nirei^ add destruction of the Indians, takini 
for .u|s'AjrgWettt’the treatment of the Canaauilcs by th 
Hkbt^a* vXaa Casas replied to him, and an account of ih< 
whole (Sopt^d«^ray is contained in the work which was pub 
Iwl!^, 4p Wtt^tyhd* Disputa ©TUro e\ Obispo Fray Bar 
Lee Ceeas y al Doctor Gines de Sepulveda sobri 
I {ha eon^nistas de las Indies.* Las Casas bar 
appointed bishop of Chiapa, ih the new! 
0 ^ After remaining Ibrman^ 

diopOee, over; intent on mitigating the sufiferihg! 

fratn the conquerors, Las Casaj 
S|se 4 lit;,ln 1(05^ having resigned his bishopric, 


_,,/W 

giofc. then ho<^ h«trd» « „ 

loiiaeeeAehitftty iu 

^nd. 

' loareied tm)k4 

by ,tiiih on, <ko. bth^pf Febmary, i 
Jph ^ leein^w i.j and Jeani^, 

I al derecho l|Vlh^ Eosiseau, wuro natives of tho Dauphm^, and retired to , 

sobre ks IhnjeW* to j^^void a , r^^gious; pereoeptimiK .. They returned* hOu^Wi 
a k las Indias yc^- aft^rjtho pcr^i^Otion ceased; to Crest<^,ft smaUiown qf ma^ 
oWn, m a prinbipif pbjn^'# of wbioh Arnold was nppointed iwtnhden hikm^ 

1. yoong Casuuibon studied under his fiuher tiii he» 

^ear, whpn ho went to Bwitssetland to hoar the kethSi^jpf^ 


Weis Portus. a Cretan, who w»a?*hon ProfiBSSbr of j 
at Lausanne, and wliom he succeeded on hia death in L, . 

In 1586 he married Ftorenco, daughter of Heury 
tlie celebrated sooojar and printer. About liai lt% 
involved in serious pecuniai^. difiioulties from having'^ ^ 
surety in a largo sum of mckmy fur an Englishman hoin^ ' 
yfotUiii (probably tho welLknown Sir Henry, who af^jnK; 
wards brought Casaubpn to England), and though JosOpb 
Scaliger and tome other friends assist^ h;i^» bo was mikli 
straitened iu his circumstances by this loss* and^oitlicr thk .^, 
or the moroseness of his fatber-indaw induced Iwm to 
accept un cdfer of the Greek profeasorship at MontpalliOTf 
Ho removed to Montpellier tn the latter end of 
commenced his duties in tho February of the ^ foUaprtng' 
year. In J59D Henry IV* sent for him to Paris; and m 
the following year appointed him one of the P^mtestai 
judges iu the contrb\wy between, Du Perrom Hhdiopi 
Evreux, and Du Plessis-Mornaiv jn 1693 he spoiteiHil^v, 


king. The Ckt) 
distinguisbi^ a^ectojart^ 


and of liia at Madi^ in 15G0. He 

bpr^hifet^ m the New World, 

U$.:rHUt0th Oortoral de ks Indies, * in 
in>irhich Im treats bf the dfeeoveyy, con- 
fulbs^tieht in th^ New WeVld, as 

li 1 &^ 9 . This work haa never been published, 
t tfOlumes; in his own hand-trrithig, a^ pro- 
> iSli^jr of the loyal Ant^kmv' of History, and 
Hbrary ktMkdrid*; *ln this wnrV Hfn 
aoeuihas displayed a Vast ei^ditibn; tni:iw 
kiidi«0g«rd he temperanoo and disOlimlna^mC , 
doejuaent*^ whkh ho' naf 
^iisMskd, and ht this he Is eitti^d k 
>310 sr«s also present' at seyertd of 

^ and figr Ihe^hjiS atlf* ‘ " 

;:-siiid o^ietk. ^ 'Hk W ' 



Gosseliu as head lilirarian 
made many attempts to gain 
but there does nut seem to be any reason fbf 
tUatUiey had oven partial succera, although il ikae giv^ 
out that he hud wavered in a conference with 
Tho death of Ileniw IV., iu 1610, reralcred bis stj 
France neither sate npr proH table, and having 
permission from tlie Qboen of France, he gladly 
to England with Sir H. ^/Votton, Urn EnglUb ambamto^ 
Jamos I. received him W'ith great distinction; and emplc^edi 
him iu wru^ig a confutation of Baronius* Gasaubonwaa 
appointed Prebendary of Canterbury and Wcfitii|jihstar, 
had also a pcnsiou of, 300/, He died on the Ut of 
1614, and was u»terre<l in Wcslminster Abbev^ wlie%a 
monument \vas orosted to his memory^ His cluof 
nro tho following: — 4. ‘Strabo,* witlt^ Commdhtistidai^ 
Geneva, 1587 ; reprinted with Additions, 

2. * Alistotelis Opera/ with Marginal Notes, Gtukva/lObd;^ 
fol. 3. ‘ TheopUrasti Cbaraclores.* Lugd, 1^00^ Ijikn^r 
the best ccliticm is the third, printed at Lyom 
4. ‘ Suetonii Opera,’ with au excclknt Commont^ 
neva, 1596, 4to. ; best edition Imtet., 1^10,ifol^ *Atte*^ 
nmtis.* Lugd., IGOO, fob; Lugd„ lj91& fd. *6,^ *P«r%’ 
Satyno.’ Lutet, 1005, Svo. 7. ‘ 

Poesi/ Lutot., 1605^ 6vo.^ 8, < LuM 

1609, fob The dedication to Henry ly, i» 

9. ‘ Kxercitationes contra Baronium/ 

He left a large family^ , . i ‘’?J '■ 

CASAVBON, M&llC, son of Isaac* wa^s.lwrrtlkti^Cei^^ , 
oh the 1 4th August, 1599. He was educated ikl9 at Sedan^ 
then under a private tutor in England, whUber he^ oatne ^ 
along with his father,, and in 1614 or 1616^^ he> was ahal tp 
Christ Church College, Oxford* and elected studeatpf^hat 
foundation . He took his degrea of M, A. Htbt Jinsw* 

162 L and in lU© same year published a/dakiaice of his 
father and th^ Protestant faith agOinsivjdiiaCatiaalics*^ mv*’ 
titled * Pietas contra Makdicos Potrii Nom^ijat Ekli^onis 
Hostes / and three yfars afterwards ||emMldied awtW 
yih4ipa|ion of his fklher in ljatin, wrillsii by the oomq^ta^id 
%t Kkk James. Bishop Andrews prso^baUd him to the 
UVlpg ofBkdon* in l^merseUhiro, in 1624. In i&28 Arch*' 





, kditt PrebendaiJ of Canterbury auA 
nax hhdj in . 1^36 h» was created DD. by 
(M Qxki^,v $4 ihb command of Cbwtes ^ 
thal univarsity, Thy:cifji wan^ 
^ .tMS&ekrments^ and ho lived In rjtka-^ ;^ 
Ikikraiktb nctwithshinding many , 
Crmnwell* who cndaavWk^ w I 
kca histoiy nf 
m Qneon ' 

ml of one, or m m 
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i|i >e^to!r0ii tct hi« '^VJeaiaAtiottl prefewiffiTitSt ^ina 
SitM bim^llf in writinj? till hU death* I jth 

It? 7 | 4 BNf ^(ww Uiirted in Cnnt^tbury tSfethedmi Be 
several Miildren by hi« wifb, whom h« rnwriried irt !6S I, 
eM bmtight him a good fbrtone. Hia eon John was 
b at Gantcrtmry. Hi* work*, thdttgh numerous, 

htotidt of great value: In his book on * Credulity and 
#fciafdh1itv,* (London, 16G8, Svo,; socend part* Ixmdon, 
Id 7b, BvoJ,) ho inaitUainod the existence of witches dnd 
ihwmr spirits. 

' CASBIN, otherwise written Casvin or Kaavin, a city of 
Iritk in Persia, which Kinneir, after the observations of 
Boanchanm* olaecs in SO"" 12' N: lat., and 40'* 33' E. 
intig. ft wai built nboul the middle of the fourth centun* 
fiy iiSlmpoor ZoolactaL Under the princes of the Sufflde 
dy^sty Casbin became tlie capital df the kingdom, and 
i-feiined such until Shah Abbas removed the seat of 
^^orntWent tO Ispahan. Although now of <litninishi?d 
importance, it may still lie considered a Nourishing place, 
Itllrl maintain* its rank in the first class of Persian cities. 
^SNfhort MoHer was there in 1809 a great part of the 
to#n wn* in ruins, occasioned by an eUrth^ake — a calamity 
whicli all the towns at the foot of the Elburz mountains 
are liable. But When the present writer visited the place in 
tb32, there was much apjjea^anoo of recent building, and 
how buildings were still in pmgreas, exhibiting a principle 
of revival wnich is hot often exemplified in Persia. The 
town is situated in an oxtensive valley or plain upwj^rds of 
lilfehty miles in breadth, called the Plain of Caabin. This 
^lain hffi»rds good pasturage, contain* an uniigunl proper- 
tihti of villages, and is i*vpsu*ts well cultivated. Tho great 
want in this district ir^that of water; but an extensive 
%ystj|p3 of irrigation by means of subterraneous aqueducts 
iall^ kmauf^t so common in this country, with the natural 
i^lity of the soil, renders the vicinity of Casbin one of the 
riwft productive difitricts in Persia. Tlic town is approached 
a va*t extent of vineyards and orchards inclosed 
Syihigh walls. The grapes of Caabin are considered the 
Persia; and it* pistachio nuts also are abundant 
fc and highly esteemed. Tho town itself is inclosed by a mud 
wall With lowers, hut without any ditch. In extent it is 
to (txeeed Tchratin, the capital, but it* population is 
leis. Tlie old traveller Herbert, who gives a good and 
S(>b8r account of Casbin in its best days, eslimalod tho po- 
Jp^lation at 200, ooa ; but the vizier of the governor, who 
eecmed well informed in the local statistics, told Morier in 
1812, that the males then amounted to 25,000, without 
ehuntkKt women and children. As the population would 
not seem to have decreased since then, we are strongly per- 
miaded that this estimate is much too high ? but we possess 
llOTpaterials for correcting tho statement.. Velvets, brocades, 
knductiarse cotton cloth, called kerbah\ are manufactured 
M Oa^btn ; and tha place has also a couriderablc trufilc with 
the province of Obdan, on the (Caspian. On account of the 
pfopottion of new buildings, tho town looks fresh and 
tihat te^paved vtlth many others in Persia. Some of the 
mosque.* and other buildings are good, but there ere none 
that clnirr parti^tllar notice. Any grandeur or maguifi- 
«»nce vvbii^b Ca*bin may once have possessed has been 
^e8troV<id by rej^ated earthquakes, which have left little 
remaining of the more autieni structures but broken masses 
of <b Mites, towers, and old walls. A ruined mobciue, with a 
ounspleuoUfl dome, and the palace built, by the 8uHlde 
princes, ore the most remarkable remains. The palace, 
although surrounded with ruins, and for the most part 
abandoned, still serires as the residence of the prince- 
' gpxfertidr. 

C^ROARJLUA* a name given by the Spanish Amori- 
to all kind* of tonic barks, and ps|icetal]y in Peru to 
ttS^'4tirerent kind* of. Cinchona ; but in England this word 
ik eonfinted t^) pne kind of Ixirk, imported from tho equinoc* 
tihl part* 6f America, and used mMdicmally a* u valuable 
fomnatk; and tonic. It arrives in Rtmopo m short, thin, 
brittlb WhertOe its name, bark; Cmcariildt 

little laik. It 1 * sfiid tri received from Paraguay oS 
well a* the Wsist India : botanist* have ascortained 

that it is fhrttlshed by ealtain specie* of the genus Crotem, 
Mirtieblariy by C. Oasea^iHa and Eleutheria. [Cuotan.] 

^ CASE fin Orammar). fAitATive Cask.] 

CA^B* ACTION UPON THEi of the form^ of 
iMoxi ifitn vrhJoh*% the cohimeh mne^isa^ 

'inltuwft lO 'disthbttieii' finMi j 
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in detail witk nairly rtte eoase 

^ ^ASE-SlioT are bulleU 

kanister* or . in a ipiiex^l kheU 

charged from a piebo of endnanaa^ ^ 

of case burst hdmediately on leaving 

bullets, which at take diver^g re^ttibnai' 

soon lose all regularity of tnoi&n ; «fid:W8tgh 

great exeotiiion among the troop* of an eoemy wUhiiv 

Inniu of their etfectlvo ranges that hu^te; which Aoss^ ne^ 

exceed 500 yards, is in geiserat of too snyaU an oxtanh The 

divergency of the balls is said to be lees when 

into the case in tier* than whop thrown in at ran(kiEdt>4^ 

it is farther lessened when the htmbm of ilia qaOe ie wined 

of n strong plate of iron, > > 

Tho spherical case-shot (the second kind abovi*^ 
tinned), which wore formerly called Bhrapneil* shollr frA 
the name of the inventor, ure fired like common shills* «hd 
the length of the fuse being properly regulated, ' the v otNy 
burst at the required spot ; con.sequently tlio Scathiperl bjtlls 
and the fragments of the shell may bo made to taka full 
effect in a column of an enemy's troops at 889 or iWi 
yarrl* distance. 

CAEEIO ACID. [Chukse.] 

CASEMATE, a vault of stouc or brick-work|}jgenorully 
built in the tbiekneHs of tlio rampart of a fortroir for ttm 
reception of artillery which is to fire through embrasures 
pierced for the purpoie in the front of the vault. 

The smallness of the flanks in the arttieiit bastion*,^ and 
consequently tins insu^ieticy of the fire from their pargpeis* 
gave rise to tho invention casemates which, tibihg formed 
under those parapets, augmented the means of defendivtg 
the ditches without rendering any change necessary in the 
size of the works. CaBemute* so situated exist in tho flanks 
of the Tower bastions, in places fortified according to thn 
second system of Vauban; and at New Bfisach they arc 
formed both in the flanks of the bastions and in those (d 
the intermediate curtain. 

Buildings of this nature appear to have liccu exeeuted a* 
early a* me sixteenth century* for they are mentioned by 
tho Italian engineers of that age ; uml, as it Was foresi^^ii 
that the smoke arising ftom the discharoe of artillery Gr ille 
vaults might, after a short tiiao, render ihom uritofiuble, 
CastriotU) recommended that only cross-bow* or engine* 
for throwing stones should be used in them. ^ 

In tbo works of Vauban casemate* have also beeit ^obn- 
structod under the parapet* in the flank* of the ravelins and 
of their reduits, for the purpose of defbnding Iho ditch and 
of co-operating with the flank* of the bastion* int opj^fig 
the conAtruction of the besiogOr's eounter-buttery WhpsO 
situation is indicatediiat H. 1, BwaTioWk] 

Besides the supposed inconvenience on oceouivtr pf the 
smoke, fasemates in such situations, their front 
unavoidably weakened by being pierced with enthfaxures* 
are liable to be destroyed in a Short time by the AWeet flro 
from the countor-hotteric*, when tho roofs^ ih fohlnpk thky 
bring down with them tho parapet above. To a)po»d 
evil, engineers have proposed that tfm casemat^ in ilvi^ flgtvk 
of a bast ion should be covered 'by the 101101110'^ 
Bastion}; in which ease a fire o| tbellB ta ho^'dtl^lted 
over the tonaillo when it is intended to opposo the otiemy 
in the formation of his lodgments, v . 

A dififerenco W opinion has existed oenoamiiif 
diment which might be produced by the smoke 
vice of the guns ; and in the year 1800 an 
made by the French engineers in order to tho 

question* in the casemate* of the Tower N 

Hrisach. by firing 50 rounds friim two pi^k dns^ 
hour. Each of these casemate* has a 
ftont wall, above the embri^UpE^ tmd diiv 
\n the wall opposite the friitit; duiiihi^ 
door between the 

able inconvenience wa,* experienoeu by 

wefe 

situated con imvelP b* for a lot^ 

evtdont cbdt the *p|u!aheiiridllhi 
atw wfth<mt foutiddlton.v " 

‘ Shnilar ' ex^iiriWe«l*'^hat;e " 
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oi £i«' 

1 .^ existed in 

iMiti#^ in fmnt a«ut j 

} or bowi^!or« being tnu^lted hy a wall ewer irb#:b 

4 tp tbe Bh6li-|)W»of 

. btliOiooneftniibM-in fbrtresses. to proted 

A| |)pda{^ llfpviil^ dud ThoPe are Usually 

tsflkM^ tbn^itete wbioh UrU iedst exposed to the enemy, 
|4tbttiL tbtf MftMea of tW irampartf either of the bhstions 
^ieoicMue in^er that they tnay be euffioiotiUy protected 
the dffhet of. ehella ^Ung on them j attention ahookl 
be paid in couitructing them that their interiors be dry 
en^ well ventilaied^ For U>e latter purpose, they may have 
l^rfomtiene in the /mnt walla ; ana to render tnem Water- 
iMtccf the iUpper enHaeo cf^>Um vault is usually qovered with 
Cement* That surface is in the form of two inclined planes 
pacing in. a ridge overi die crown, and the ridge, as well as 
jtWgullCE! between evcjy two casemates, is covered with 
lead, are fonued in those gutters to carry off the 

rain f to facilitate the descent of which into them, courses of 
dry brioJoj w bods of gravel are laid on the oxteriom of the 
VauUt; over these ia a covering of clay and earth termi- 
nating above in a level surface* (Colonel Pskt^ley'^&ementary 
vol. ii. p. 367.) It was from the humidity as 
well as from the crowded state of the cusemaies at St. 
{?hiUp'%j^prt in Minorca, and the consequent sickness 
among ihh troops, that the governor of that post was com- 
peiied ;to surrender it when it was besieged by the Spaniards 
in 1782* 

. When casemates are built for troops they should be 1 G 
ibet widjc^ in order to allow room for a double row of be<ls 
with apos^go along the middle ; and on the hanoes of the 
vaUU Oha weakest pari) tho bekk work should be about 
tliree feet thick. Those at Gibraltar are from 16 to 18 feet 
wide in the interior, and 16 foet high from the Hoot to the 
erown of the arch, which is semicircular, and they are from 
4U to 100 foet long : some of them have air-holes in front, 
with obimneys through the roof, and the back walls have 
doors and windows which may be kept open while tho firing 
is coftlinued. The vaults of tbo casemates on tho western 
Imights at Dover are parabolical; the whole intt^rior height 
is If . the breadth 18 leet, and the rise of the curve is 
nine feet from tlie springing courses. 

an eodesva^tical province of Ireland, com- 
prising; tbe dioceses of Casbel, Bmly, Limerick. Ardfeiir 
and Agbadoe, Waterfordi^^Xismoro, Cork, Ross. Cloyne, 
Kihaloa anti Kilibnora; a district very nearly co-extensive 
whh^iilto. civil pmineo of Munster. By tho first Report of 
tbe .dau^issionera of Public Instruction (1834), it appears 
thfbt tbp! province contains BIO parishes, with a population 
9,336,^741, of whom iU,818 are members of the £sta« 
blis!l^ Church; 9i920«310 are Roman Caiholks ; 066 are 
Presbyterians ; and 2404 am Protestant dissenters of other 
danoiail^atione* ^ The number of churches in the province 
is fbU^a i bhumhes of the Establishment, 362; qUrer 
plai^of worship in connection therewith, 80 ; Roman Ca- 
Presbyterians do, 20; remains for other 
dhpoihuialiona of dissenters, $4; making a total of 1170 
plaoes*M^rshtp*or l to each 2000 of the inhabitants nearly. 
I^y Sbopr^Rieport of the same GommUsioners ( 1836), it 
bppinM(!44hsit are iuitibis province 2332 scimols, edu- 
persons of both sexes, showing a pro- 
portion of I sonopl to each lopo of the inhabitants nearly, 

popidMtibn; hs mieli last ratio Gashel stands lowest of the 
^Qfihe aboye ai 0 parishes, which, in the 
inmM are divided into 460 benefioes, Biere are 260 
ieUhb;ifc|^c^;^36fi without any publio place of Protestant 
Wpr)ib|||hdl6#in fhiehTio Proiesiant worship is performed ; 
ai is m the eStablisIm oUnroh ; 

dp not bxoeed 20 in each ; a total 
ibey nol exceed 60 in ea^ ; end In no 
do they agaount to 3000, 

and elty of IrelanA , The 
aU 4 U>c!hbbhep|« see at a aynhd 
i mh where Pouai O Lonai^^ 




Aadee contains i0bV| _ . , 

divided Into And 12 rural 

the excefuiph^if the diccese is confined (U |he 

county of Tip}ierBryt W|tb which’ it is very nearly oo'^exti:,^ 
«ivo. The proportion of Soiaan Catholics to ProtestaS^ 
of all deaominatioeia it as 34 to 1 ; of whools to entire 
pulation as 1 to each U$ noSrly ; and of scholars to onto 
popuUfion as OtVip to each 100; in which last ratio this 
diocoae stands first in the provhioe^ and is very hearl^oh a 
par with the average of the province of Armagh* Of tlm 
four Irish archbishops, the Archbishop of Caabel bahhs third. 

The seat of the see is at Cusbei, a very jHmtMUkt 
situated in the parish of Bt. Patrick's Hock and barolfiy^tair 
Middletbird, in the country of T^perary, 1 OS Kndisb 
S.W* from Dublin. A few miles E. of the river Bufir# whhdi;> 
Bows southward towards Cluimiol, from which town OaiA^ 
is distant fourteen miles. The boundaries of the old bospu^ 
of Cashel included the entirSr of the anUent walled 
and extended between two and three miles in a soptih 
western direction on tho road to Cahier and Cioniaoh 
eluding an extent of 3912 statute acres* By the iSpa 
Boundary Act, 2 — 3 Will. IV., c. 82, the limits of tho 
borough have been enlarged so as to embrace cr part of tho 
city wlucli had extended northward beyond the anii^at 
jurisdiction, by which the total area of the borough 
been incroasod m 3974 statute acres, with a grosii papd-* 
lation of 6071 persons. Cashel sends one member fe tto 
imperial parliament. 

The town, which is now much decayed, is chieliy ] 
round the soiithorn and eastern aides of an insululea.i 
of iiinostone, called Uie Rock b;( Ckshel. On this 
which rises abruptly in tho mids«^|^f a rich plain* ilnd 
mauds an extensive view, forma^y stood tho reetdei^||if 
the petty kings of Munster. Sir James Waroi who^ividl 
so late as 1666, informs us that he has here sden Um 
on which tlmse potentaivs were inaugurated, and whdi^ 
is said, they received tho tribute of their suborm^^ 
toparchs. Fmm the latter cireumstanco tho name 
place has boon derived ? cash->iol being interpreted by,|W!^ , 
* tik» ni tvihiitA •' i)ut caMol seoinB to bo an orllditaV 


ihe Htono of tribute 
Coliio word, tbo same in all res|H:cte with tbe Latinised rdo- 
t^iium, and the probability is that tbe place was so cgl^d 
from the castle or dun of the chieftain on its summit. A 
roll or schedule of the tribute payable herd is still preserved ; 
and the enumeration of the different articles of use and 
luxury which formed the rude substitute for rent ijs suffi** 
ciently curious— arms, clothing* provisions, live stock; and 
slaves, both male and female, being Uie dues o^flinarSy 
specified. 

On the introduction of Christianity among the Irish, in 
the fifth century, iEngus, sou of tho king of CasheU was 
one of Patrick's disciples. From him descended CormaCkon 
of CuUenan* who became king of Munster odd bishop ^ 
Cashol about tbe beginning of the tenth oentury, and who ia 
generally supposed to have built the very remarkable 
roofed chapel still standing on the summit of tlm PC»pk. 
him also the building of the adjoining round tower 'beiji ^ 
been ascribed; but noither supposition has been. Wne.ou^ 
by authentic evidence, and the greater probahijiity i$, th^ 
the ohapel was built by Conn ae Mac Carlby, king of 
ster and bishop of Cashel, in the eleventh contui’y* while Of 
tho round tower (pending the publication of the lato prhsw 
essay of the Royal Irish Academy on that subjetd) nothing 
even probable is Known. This much however isogrtaitlv 
that both edificos were built prior to tho fbundotioli of 
cathetlraj, which was erecte^il by Donald O'RriOh* 
of Limeiiok, immediately before the arrival of tbo Knglislu 
towards the latter end of the twelfth cen^;lr|fc v. The cathe- 
dral is in the form jjf a oroas, the choir aM jwuthern Iran* 
jept embracing Gortnoc's chapel on two :sid4^ i tlie 
however^ wot being bwiU due eoat and stands a liiUo 
out of line, tlanking the southern side of the choir, to 
which It aeryes as 4 cbapteJNhpusq, and which is 
poaed between it and> the ronnd tower on the northern 
side* TWnthei^bitddinfS on rock are a hall J(br Ikfi 
iricarefdoi^ Atohblshop Rd. O Hedian (2494)a 

who also repob^ tho tho oUl epidcopal palaicn^At 

the wwAjfm of the okthedral^ and the remains of th 
Of the Rnek CealieAv founded by. David JIna? 

beginniujs. ^4. ^ 
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thasrflv^ njid aingyiar Vfcfl^y 0Ut- 




wr^o, ‘the latter, of le^faiititcd dira^sriohi^ artd 

of the chara^er of a <i^L ii & 


^ t<?wqr, ve^ bintnar to that of St Pethr'ii at 

'€^ci“(f,'batlt in the to-cntraht anjjleof theehoit at tbeeo«t3b 
hro^l.itnA rising cdnsidwabty above the roof, whicli iis of 
of a very lofty pitch, sprinj^g ffdm corbels, and con- 
deritricatly vaulted undcrncaith. The tipper vault Is Gothic, 
^ng the only arch of that description in the entire build- 
and fomis the ceUing of an apartment, the door of 
Srfiieh tests on the arch of the lower vault, which is Saxon, 
hhd in like manner forms the ceilibg of the nave below. 
:This Undcr^arch spring pl^rtly from the thickness of the wall, 
paftiy from the architraves of a doublo range of rudely- 


p^i^^cmumns at either side : those of the lower range are 
adorns with a loxcnge net-work, and form pedcs- 
this round columns of the upper tier, which are orna- 
vrifch bands and capitals. Outside, the corbels sup- 
the p^imantod roof form the architraves to two 
tiers of pillars at either side, between the columns 
Uic lower which raiigeft the windows that light the nave 
pierced. The priumpal dimensions arc as follows;— 
'Xeni^h of w'hcle bmhling outside, silft. ; inside, 4?fl. 8 in. ; 
lebgth of nave, ^Oft, ; breadth of ditto, 18ft*; ler gth of 
eh<l&; I 3 ft, 81n. ; breadth of ditto, lift. Oin. ; hcighi of the 
t^'frbm ground outside, 52ft. ; slant of ditto, 24ft. ; mean 
wdclkhess of the walls, itft Im. ; length of square tower, 
j breadth of ditto, 6 jt 8 iu. ; height of ditto, 68 ft. These 
'^*[)iiibns arc given the more minutely, as Cormac's cbupcl 
Tat' the most perfect specimen of this description of 
iilmpi ih those islands, and as it gives a convincing proof 
Ulbt Ubly', iof the existence but of the excellence of some 
WoAs.Jn stone and Jimo, exclusive of round lowers, in Ire- 
before the coming of the English. 

Pbubt 0‘Loriargan, the first bishop of Cashel who re- 
archlepiscopal pall, was suecoeded in the see (1 152) 
tjy r^itialfl O’rfullucah, in whose time fll72) the great 
fynod. WOs hbld herb, which has been so much celehnited 
"wJdie early historians of tluj conquest as that at which the 
Xmb prelatelB are alleged to have recognised the civil autluj- 
riliy'bi the Englisb king and the ecclesiastical supc'riority of 
the Angtioiin churph. By this time a town had growm up 
Touud^pe seat of authority, large enough lo make its burn- 
iUjg ih 1 1 7^0 Vvorthy of inenlion in the Irish annals. The 
^Xl; Wh bishop was IXqiut O Lonargan the second, who 
itoled at the council of Lateran (121 5), and died tlwro. lie 
succeeded by his namosuke, the third archbishop of tho 
, erected tho town of Cashel into a borough, in 

His snccossor. Marian O'Brien, having obtained a 
j^rpelual alms-gift of the town from King Henry III., ro- 
gfitried and confiHned the same to the provost and bur- 
reservmg nnty to Uimself the bakery and Rhambles i 
,^230), in reliiru.for which the citizens made a grant of two 
pilous out of iiveify brewage of ale in their town, for ever, 
towards tov support of a lazar-housc, founded about this time 
David de Latimer, the archbishop's seneschal. Marian 
was succeeded (1253) by David Mac Carwell, who (1268) 
granted an indulgenoe of forty days to all siudi as would 
eontribnte to the erection of tho church of SL Paid's, in 
Loudon. This prelate, who wiis somewhat of a turbulent 
aharacter, forcibly expelled the occvi pants of the lazac-housc 
fpuuded by Latimer, and convened it into a monastery of 
J)lwk monks. Ho was engag^wl in various disputes with the 
"'^^vorqmont, but was a great beutifactor to the church ; he 
jdi^, the Chauntry of St. NicboluR, the Abbey of the 
Sk of Ciwhe),, iind Hoar Abl>ey, a moimstoiy for ^Jistcr- 
irfj^onks, in the vicinity of tho town, the ruins of which, 
alW 9 ^apdingv attest its former splendour. 

5 jwhol^.^Ow ,?iecmji to have attained considerable import- 



ftjapoW^W for by an afjatze taken, 7 Edward Tl.* on 
QccasVdu' Of a ^iSputo relating to tlm above-mentioned grant 
of a|)]pear^j tl . 4 there were at that time thirty-eight 



bouriiQod of tlwj 

, hoebhio 4u^c^ht?i»hop 





r«98, btii^ dowA ! 

the ’ ctsief of 'tbe 

Hetif y VIL, whcK taxhig Kttdatmr 

was anawefed the 

would hover Iwive^ (hobrfit nret)tattiWn 5 fi%i 
had he imt bend told mr 'iSbint niw i 

inside/ iTlkia ohortustetistic reply ^ 
the good will of tho king, whdkheiirtJf 
deputy, allojdng 

(which was the of his eOmldidrrtL *hia:wi»to|^ 

very reason the dttetit man to govern IreUnd/' 

There is Ihtlo of hitiete«t in wbiit is knOWn <if ^Oiiilidt>(ill 
shortly after the Relbrmaticm/^yfhoir dames Mae^Gej^^lfeU, 
who had been nominated to l!!W Sho by BKg * 

was Stabbed to death by Matiriee Gibbon, ^ Moterleo^jR 
his titular rival (1570). His successor woa Miler^lllaft ^ . 
who, after having for some time Ailed > SSO oliOwSf els ‘ 
titular bishop, embraced the reformed teligion, end W^ ad- 
vanced to the dignity of archbishop of hynlte rttsben. 

This SCO he held fiom time to time in rt&n^ndam^^iw 
more, Kmly, and Waterford, and died hero ‘<l61flf)a®ed^ltJ0. 
He is much certsiired for having iiUertated a e 6 tokikler^)le 
part of the pmperty of the see. By some lie is snp(ioat^ to 
nave died a Roman Catholic. His monument is sUow4 on 
the south side of the choir, but hia body is #sid hleeii 

privately interred, accordiri^g to thO rites of the K 6 man‘ ^Ca- 
tholic church, elsewhere* ^ ^ 

In the wars subsequent to the reMlion of TS4L Cc^hel 
was for some time garrisoned, and the rook put ib A of 
defencoby Taaffe, on the pert of the Iriah rbyMlats ; 
but I-ord Inchi(juin, who commanded the IrJsIl^^piirfiawun- 
tary forces, having taken Cahior, which was 'at ihat^ toe 
considered the key to TipperaTV (1647), assumed a pdOition 
so threatening that Lorn Taaife thought it expodianl to 
withdraw from Cashel, leaving only a snudl gatviimi to aid 
the inhubitnnls in tin ir do fence. On Inchiquth's applpetoch 
tho city was d“ iM J' d. and the people, leaving ibw gates 
open, lied to the euriicMlral, either as a eiladet w tta a Wno- 
tuary. Here they were summoned to auirdiidor; ohd In- 
cluriuirt ollbred them lilierty to depart on Oondilion Of their 
paying 3000/., and furnishing a montl/a provhiioW'^toUiis 
troops. The terms being refused the qdace was OOl^Hod by 
assault, with a groat Slaughter of the beiilogod/Of #hom 
above twenty priests and IHarfl w^rc slain bOfM the kskail- 
ants gained possession of tlm. Cathedral, whenf at leAgth 
quarter was gi>en, and the sm'vivors suffered to 

tneir homes. The city was again taken by CremwOll^^kfter 
winch its annuls afford nothing hhtoricnlly'roma^kabtO; ^ in 
common with every other town of Ireland, Cashel”' i^e^fKid 
the advantages of the settled state of society ehnatfqt^tfl on 
the revolution of 1688, and up to the en<tof the kht^tejltury 
seems to have been a nourishing place. ' ^ j -U 

At present the city is in a state of ^^ay, 

which is as much owing to the inefficient its 

corporation as to any other cause. 'The hwtSery^of^ tjwll'^r- 
poratiou of Cashel furnishes the mps^ ktrikltig'iTO to 

be met with in this country of the WW a 

corrupt municipal ^)stem. Their ' gbverbth^ was 

granted T5tb (jhorles I. (iti l64t>J, and oreota-Biiy bdWugli 
into a city, to be 'toerned by 
and comrnon^. This oharto): Was rcjiealod by 
II., wliicli recites a soixuro of the ftraniibiaied ^ the eifyinto 
tbo king's hands by a mdgprient’of the ^uif iof j 

but in 1690, King William haVin^ bis ^ 
bridge, not far distant, was motboHallk^'dti'^ipl 
their displacement by the mayor and dommdni'f^#! 
ho gave them a letter restoring torn 
and privileges as in the tiinb Of Charted T. ' X 
trusted to thU body for 
nearly 4000 otatute eeres of 
per Irish acre per anbuiiir df ; WbbSi' 

Irii^h ftcies were mit' eTwsd 
rents at present arising but; of ^ 

under propfertohki^6rt1J'^ih(dnl4'%^ 
fcr air tte pbrpoklJr i^^ 

219/, TSerioM SVd|n^ 
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1^1 

ft)flj,^»#y- 

.-...j, 

l^ri3|i»e^|r ftw tW i^ajrarr.#^ 
>Wif ugci ®nd 

. wte» of Cashel hav,<i (WJen 

in tUo kin^<?ni, 
%^ii un<jteaJTifw>4V Xbere 
. > IW?lf by f>nn3M repaired at tUc sext^ns^ 

^ the c^v^nijt^ ] iVeled*woi?k^>** ereeted in the early part 
dait ;PjdntMry by ArebbishaB Bolton* have gone corn- 
el fhitfly te^itcey^ tbe.i^dori)^Qnna eonduiii* upwards of two 
j |4i«e$0 iMre^dMdgpl up or obliiprated, end the stream 

^ enpplyt of tnille in the neiglihourhoo<1. It 
^het: wunW be suflSirient to supply the city 

n withiihis memory . There is ho coi-pprate 

^|ediee£ thek plew beinit supidi^d by eounty constabulary. 

^Xhete^is institution *li^:the support of the poor, of whom 
^ le^erglvhtiuieisl daily kave t)le town on bogging excursions 
; idljieptff^ stnall fa^ of the neighbourhood, and return 
,et to >,tlT(eir hovels in the suburbs. The**appoarance of 

; *fully proves the neglect complained of. Although 

. the< main :|tree^ is broad and handsomes the i*emaiuder of 
the lOMuia mean. Out of H3^ houses, 7.^1 are thatched; 

amThninbabitod, ojwl 190 only are worth 10/. end up- 
wards per annum. There is here a pretty good barrack, a 
wdi^Bcnsarytt and > wellrregulated bridewell, unconnected 
^wiith t)m corporation. » The now cathedra), built about the 
Miimddte ,of the last century by Archbishop Agar (the old 
catheAn^l? having been unroofed by Archbishop Price in 
( 1 and consequently gone to rain), is a handsome struct 
turc* anA stands witliin the town 1 Iho organ cost 6OO/., and 
> ia>a Hue instrument, The archbishops palace is a i*espect- 
mknsionfwith very hue gardens, extending to the foot 
lOfthc !»ck. ; 

, to JiB3 1, the. population of Cashel was. males 3279, fe- 
. moles ^totpd $971-;-in all 1364 families; of which 511 

]: wene ckictly employed in agriculture, 596 in trade, monu- 
Ta^rea, and handicraft* an<r257 hot includod in each deno- 
jiasinatioiv bqt ehiotty. paupers. The proportion of Roman 
i ito, protestauis in Cashel is about 39 to I. The 

chatiikr jscl^h of jCashcl is au extensive and commodious 
viMahliehme^ with an >nt>ome of 2UL per annum, and 2 ' 
j^MfO^sOriaud annexed. In li^2r> there were m Cashel 4 
at|4 htl Roman Catholic schools, educating 697 
VS»tr^'4Wtd 3,01 fefnales; and in 1833 there were in tlui, 
i ei^^ihB A^aiaety^ which extends considerably beyond the city. 
^S^jS^hpoU** of .wh^eh 3 wore in emmertion with the national 
jbo^f ^Ucatittg 743 moles and 630 females. There is no 
hiktory Cashel. 

The local taxes kvkd here are tolls, corporate customs, 
.mte. (Ware’s HWtft; Ledv\ich'a Anliq. of 
if jf Ormofifle ; Post-Chaise C’ow/i«- 
Ireimciin 1834; Parliamentary Reports 
>rfi. ^^vsm Lii^ Aoy, Irish Academy.) 

IDSWrNCT^ i tAN^ivcAuuiuw.] " 



uiosjt extensive of tbo alpme valleys of 
lies embedded in high mountains* bo- 
and 74" oud 77^ E. long. It ex- 
m%i if PMrf ^cQon\n\g to Roauell, between 74 
ita W'^adUi .varms to 36 miles, 

the m^^dutains. ara included. In the 
>4^0: there is 

■ in widjth* wbicjt apoms to have been 

waters a|^<Wiitly at ^ast broke down the 
iv Ithe Ji. .i^remity of the valkyj^and fqupd their 
^ ihq lower jHidn or ,thq Puniab., This plain k.sur* 
high W^th rather a gentle alppe, mid eoyeml 
iW|,^g^.tWsand exooUent paiatdras.^ J^liindthem 

^ far beyond the firmk“Ww«* J^»p^W|y tft 

' " tl^ yalleyt Tha lieigbt, of. jtheah tn^ftfwna , 

wulet^a 4(?ae^n^ 
of ttn. 

^ wat^A at ail sewjk* r.T^qS4f4 

^■^i*:M«Wfursrh*;4(Sta<a 



vTb j$ rifer* 


iiRT 33eMd^Jth^'Sty^das^; qf,4,inxau^'r)^„liaiMv 
w so much 

nier eoiiOjl^^ Pai;U;4n4 

ia uayjgikd,{te^ uqar^ba 

of it 

qoutmups so; to tlte kke of >!lr i»ftUihg; ftom wlduhltt n 

westerly direetioiv t)ie 

it U |M)on pitwrowed by/sk*iKp r^lds 

and caUracUj*, until it reaches which 
belongs to the Punjab. . The . JhyluA ^uha - ^ Chinauh 
(Aeesi,nos),^and llo>va into the Trjdnsi/, Tl;k 
has a oircuit of about 40 milea,. It, ts poi^ly \it^rfiHtjiyed 
by extensive forests, in which there oVft nwaropawyStliai' 
mals. pi'om these forests the inUabiiatits get tbbir fH^r, 
Near the capital ia another lake called BulC wluok tg^ttgh 
shallow, scorns todk of consklerahlo cxWni ;, it U dlvidettliy 
dams into severul parts, and eontuins mai\y Uoatjug 
Numerous canals intersect the pWn in every 
which> besides watering the contiguous lauds, afford Ireat 
facilities to communication, being large an^d deepi^^oaw to 
bo navigated by riVer barges. Cashmere is ,iu;>l4id fiMhe 
mildness of its climak* on which aucount it was cho^|iby 
the emperors of Delhi for their supjimer rfsidenaad b^^^ 
appears not to deserve this praise, except in sinntner, ^fien 
the heat, though great, is less opprosdvo’iSkh 
of the Gauges or Jumna., The ^inters ar^ ,o€dour)^^,^i^ 


in a valley which is GOOO ot 70()b f^et above tbe^J 
1822 Moorcrolt found that snow began to IVlt ua? the 
of December, and the plain was hot clear of it be! 
end of March. The sky during iho winter niohtM^^ 
December to March) is so cloudy tliot the/suiu.en 
rage, is not seen oficner wm bpee m tbWdrJbM 
and then only for a short time;. ,Toward»^thii^hd^ 
and in April it is more frenuehtly visible, .W 
a rapid succession (tf gusts of wipd with hail.' lh*lijiy 
scarcely a day passed without a shois?er; 
served, that he never hud seen ah a^ipospbefe 
loaded \vith moiftture, June, Jmy, bpd AugiV^.W lH>i; 
but the mornings, evenings, and pights ard g«>r^ipte <^i. 
Somelimcs, though rarely, a failure of th |0 rice 
experienced, owing to the summer Jiedt not lasting 'Wg 
enough to ripen, the grain. Cashmere prcxlu^ wbe&^^‘- 
ley, buck-wheat, millet, maiaso* pulse, ahj rice. is 

rawed in, the g^rcatest quantity, and may W coidaftefipu fts 
the staple. It is grown at a oonsiderabk elcydVibn di^.tho 
de<*livities of the mountuins, as the streams wJik;lMlt*j|fF*'d 
from iheir sides afford facjlilies for petering Jho ,;m^ld», 
The lower classes live partly on the sihgliara, or \Vatef-put, 
which, during eight or nine months of ttio yeafe k ftshefl 
from the bottom of llio lake Wuller. The mudlagmdvif pith 
of the water-lily i^Nytrmhcpa lotus) aUo support k ^pStidur- 
able nuuilnir of people during eight ihpntlia." Ip-^ip^*# 
spinach, loose- leaved cabbages, and lettuces .of fliff S^mo 
description, are raised in the usual \Vay ; apd eiiedni'Sers. 
gourds, and melons, in great quantities, by the In^t^OUa 
and simple contrivance of platfbrms floating o,n i%^ 

These swimming beds aro commonly; two feet iMck* 
broad, and of considerable length. They rosetflblb, ip';sbmo 
respect, the swimming bods observed by Htiinbblp/^ji jtho 
lake of Chaleo near Mexico, whore tncy aro ckllkq bAt* 
nawpas, 

Among the cultivated plants the croeik is jtfto 
which furnishes an article of export, the fiatfbdh^ pf ^(^h- 
roero being known in all ptg'ts of western A*4<i« ' - V 

The principal fruitii are apples, peals^ dlj^kots. 

plums, cherries, add a nondescript sl^ebks of galled 

suugut by the natives. This graph yifeids* ^ ni^utation, 
a bevorago which, in the bpinibn, bf ffli C^lSeao, is. not 
iuferibr to that of tho grajie. Comtnoti also i^and, 

and the wind which is made reseniUSi/MiWeirp. '^lost 
of these fruit-trees Coyei' lar^e ground <>U ' the 

dpplivities ojf tlie bills, and )i$ve nb owners i tho feuit is 
g^lkrhd hy the tower etasses, anil often constltutos tfieir 
pritiOjfj'al subsisfanoe., fe tWght that they are’ the rc- 
:g|i^ri$ whiiji httVe ten dfcsorted. j; 

No treb* t ^mVoifed with any care except IhO; 

i^ toklhg oil ; and the huaks 4f 
^tiiing black. CashiporO Ja ftiihb^ 
r^; wItfcU ore ciiWiv^^ W 










'iSfwd ftttenttow is pwld'Wljlack aatfls j tlje iwijS it’ 
btif 'abuTMii 4 ti 6 <? of Dailk. Sbolip ^re Vqi^ 
ul. mvA th#ir Itesjh wetl ilavour(^ : goals abound }n 

In \^lniot ultop aro fed iipati the kiiv^ 
of "styoral tre^s, Vhiob have been d^od in tli© 

N^sH^r poisonous hor carriivorous wild animals are said 
to exist Hn Cashmere ; but the foMts abound with some 
kitldl i»f tiwr, and the nve*rs with fish and water-fbwl. Bees 
numerous/ and cacii farmer has several l)©e-Uives 
iif 'the will la of his house, and sometimes as many as ten. 
These hives are of a cylindrical form, and extend quite 
though the wall of tho house. Silk^worms are reared, but 
pmhkbly leas than formerly, when silk was an article of 
Export, which modem iTavolloM do not mention. Tlie 
tUetalls ore iron, which is abundant, but not of pjwd qua- 
lity ; atid copper and lead, which are said to exist, but are 
hot worked - 

*tfip ^pulatioti of Cashmere is estimated to amount to 
It consisU, with few exceptions, of the natives, 
to be of Hindu origin, though some authors 
the Cashmerians. as well as tlic i^fghans, arc 
d^iPbdants of the Jews. Their language, which is evi- 
dj^ply derived /rom the Sanscrit, is pronounced with even 
harshness than tlm^ of tlie Maharattas, Tho Cash- 
ihwina are^eVy industrious, which is shown in the ex- 
< 4 ll 0 h<i|S of their cultivation, and tho perfection which their 
tWamiftictures have attained. In this they rcsembh* the 
Hhid|ia, hut they are also ver>^ four) of amnsetncnls. nnd 
r«adf.to expend what they havo gained. They are very 
jPbfitd of tbusro. The principal branch of industry is shawl- 
jti which 60,000 iUdividuals ain? employed, though 
the number of looms, which IJOO years ago amounted to 
40 , 000 *^' hals been reduced to 16 , 000 . Two wcaiers work 
at> eiOsh loom, when the shawls arc .simplo ; but when 
they arg^, of a superior kind, fopr persons are required. , 
Aciwdjrng to an estimate, ftO.OOO shnwls are anmmUy 
imtdg; ^ Baper is also manufactured, and thougli less is now 
exerted than formerly, it is »tiU considered as tho best 
made In western 'Asia. The Cashmeriaus work with groat 
skill and taste dltferent objects in wood, which, as well as 
Iftt^er-work, arc exported to the neighbouring countries. The 
extrOirJion oif the attar ef roses is also an important branch 
of indtwtry. The commerce of tho country seems to be 
limited TO tho exportation of Uie manufactured goods, and 
tho importation of wool from Tiliet, and of metals from 
Ihdia, and perhaps from Persia, The transport of goods 
ovei* thd high mountains is chiefly effected by men, who 
carry them bn their l>?icks. Between Cashmere nnd Ladak 
sheep are Used to carry bui-deus. 

Sifinagur (vSrrttiagara), the capilah contnins from 100,000 
to ^ 00 , boo inhabitants. It is nearly in tho centre uf the 
piain, on the N.K. bank of the Jhylun, and is traversed by 
two srhall mars. Tlio utreCts are narrow and dirty. Tho 
houses are built of ood, and commonly four st-.‘ncs high, 
andb sometimes higher, Tho grouncl-lloor serves as stables, 
ntxi for agricultural or other utensils. I'ho family live in 
the and the third and fourth arc used as maga- 

zines of goo/.^ and provisions. The roofs of the houses urc 
covered wo l< tuhpan l>eds. There is no good public budding, 

Islamnhud, higher up the river Jhylun, is also a con- 
stderabl^f town, situated on the right bank, wliere the river 
beertmes navigable ibr barges. 

Hifeimpre, likewise a populous town, is also on the right 
hank of the Jhylun, hut below, about twelve miles, Sid- 

nagMf- 

l^hniero seems to have formed an independent kingdom 
thill eenth or fouHeenth century, when it was suh- 
tc the Gaenevides, and afterwards united to tlw domi- 
‘Of the emperort of Delhi. When that empire was 
about the middle of tho last oetiturv» Cashmere 
wki by the Afghans, who remained in possession of it 
till tteent^ly, ^hen it became a putt of the extensive domi- 
nicn«-'^ft% 3 l!fahkra|a Hunj(^ Sing, the sovereign of the 
Seikk. (Bmler 3 Forstef j Moor^.roft in Oett^apMcal 
Jourfk^^f 

cast, (BinHriW SitPiRB.] 

C AI^IMIk I.;ao(n of IT, king of Poland, was a 

minor At his fhtherV d^atn in 1 034 . Hi(i mother Rikaeho^ 
nieOe bf the <Hho III'., assumeil the regency, 

but 11)0 Pqles bbing dtMOliBfied With her gerverament, ahh 
wM ohUgA to fiy with her son into Oettekimyi fVbtb wheh^ 




J aUslaWt grand dnko of Uiu^W . 'OaaimiT 4 


JaHslaw,' dnkO' of' 

bamians, ana took j^ilesia froxtiXhtvff^ Mk fonpamJksd^iM 
ric at Breslau, He ditl much tp eiviii^e W 
introduced ahmng lliejp his former hWl(ren 
of Cluni. After ti reign of ei^tect^ yeata» ha 
and was suece^ed jny his son BoleslaktI., styled ^ 
CASjMtE It, ypungar «on of BoWaa 
his brother Miccislaps lu., who was deposed bjrwe qoj^asl 
his ty ran nical conduct in 1 1 ? t He defeat^ tl^e 
who were then heathens, and were Very 


who were then heathens, and were Very 

hours to the Poles, and he obliged the|h to adopt 

titin faith. He died in 1194 , and was sucedede^ by h^ OO^ 

Licsko V, , i \ \ 

CASIMIR HI., called < the succ^dod HfS 

Wladislas in 1333 . He conquered tho Iluj»jiau$, ap| ktik ^ 
iiexed the greaU^r part of their countty tp tho ilsr^jrt 
Poland: he also defeated the Boliomuins. Ho niarri^ 
Anno, daughter of Gedemin, grand duke^ uf lJthiia;hi^ 041 ^ 
died in 1370 . leaving no issue. In him the mala lipe pf 
Piast, which had hrdd tho crown of Ptdahd gince 8 ^ 6 , bd* 
came extinct. Lewi'^, kutg of Hungary, the son of Cc^iinfr's 
sister, succeeded liim on the throne oi IMand^ 

OASIMIR IV. was the second son of JagcHo, grap^ 
duke of Lithuania, who mnrriod Hedwige, daughter of King 
Lewis, and thus became king of Poland under tho panic m 
Wladifilas IV. C-asimir succeeded to the croiyiis of Poland 
find Lithuania after the death of h|s brother Wlaclislas V., 
who lost his life in tho battle of Varna against the OttoqUMi 
in 1444 . Casimir made war against the Teutonic knlghlk, , 
and took from them a great part of Prussia; upon wlqch 
tho grand nia.sterof the order m^knowlodged hirn^lfa vh»mI 
to tho crown of Poland. Tho duke of Vallacbia dlso abdu.t 
tho .same time made allegiance to the samo crown. It wdk 
under Gusimir that the deputies of the rmivinees hf^t ap^, 
pcared at tho Diet of the kingdom of Poland. (Pufiteh- 


pcared at tho Diet of the kingdom of Poland. (Puffeh- 
<lorf.) This w'as tho epoch of the greatest splendour of tbal 
country. Wladislas, son of Casimir, was made king of Bo- 
hemia and of Ilungurv. Casimir died in 1493 , and Wa« 
succeeded by his seemid son John Albert. It was Caiiiiilr 
who onforcca the use of Latin as the official lahgdagC of 
Poland. 

CASIMIR Va, son of Sigismund III., was cl fcctetr king ' 
of Poland after the denUh of his hrotlier Wl^lisUid VtT. ttt . 
1647 . Ca.simir was then at Roma/whero he had 
the church, and had become a cardinal. Having obt^e 4 
a dispcu.mition from tlio popo» bo matried Luisa 

his brother s widow. He made war ugaiusf the 
sacks, and against the Russians, wdlh various 
Casimir was attacked by Charles Guwtiiyui#, king of jJWedofe, 
who oveiran a groat part of Poland, and dhfeaCed 


Pole^ in a grout battle near Warsaw. By the 
Oliia in 1660 Poland gave up Livonia to tfeo Swodo$^'^fejtjt, 
Smolensk and Kiew to the Tluasians, Otuttmii;, 
subjects dissatisfied, abdicated the orowh in 
tired to France, where Louis XTV. gave him tha obmW 
Bt. Germain des Prf*.a, and other henoficea. 'it ■ 

Nevers in 1672 . Ho was the laal ^ 

house of Jagello. > 

CASMARHVNCHOS, [PnocKiASf:] / ^ 

CASPIAN SKA (the Kd^nia ^oKairaa of tho' 
writers) is properly an inland lako. Which, in <X)p 4 id^m£i^ 
of its waters being salt, must bo placed among, thdse lkKfii " 
whioh ore called ^tt^ppe lakea. It ties along tha 
line between Europe and Asia. ItegtendaB^m 
N. point, near (he mouth of the river Ural ,{ 4 ^* 2 ^' Jf, 
to its most S, point, which i» nearly at an oqd’id 
between the towns ofResht and AsteraDkjd (iltr ^ 

straight lirle about 740 miles; bat a cqtVeidjrlWn 
the centre, ftom i(A N.B. corner at tn 6 >h 0 t|th ^ w 
Elba lyem to its most aouthefn shoi^fii, tttha^roi 
miles. The general direction ita W Jgi 

to N. by W*, btit tho hwfliSTa' 
there forms a'bay nearly Oe Wide w mite \ way 

lake. H<irt it« wlilOi 

fa tho Ghilfo#‘ iiMWoCKttWiiiat' *hWi^ai^o 


E. long. : the bay af Kbotnti on Its 

60 C TalSnf^ W v 


vbtas» hm 
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' .mwM^mt'»lmAy a m tue ^s. ^\mi 

A Kooli t)6h^ wmeh 

^teK alid U Utii^d Witli tho Ca^tiian bi ati 
' B^i fMkit S. la BiHodi Bay, where tha 
of the of Oicus is said tolhate 

eTOiwa* ' Oh Western i^c is the] Bay of Sa- 
na^ 1^(1' K<^ f Ivar diselnSbbgues ; and further N . 

& ]l^<^hia whloh ebntsins the moatha of the Terek 

|K 'thV IfoeteflL At iouth of the V ol^a, the largest of 
funw^ Shto tho Caspian, there is no bay i the 
MmWc^ ishandS formed by tlib stream project some mHea 
ftlfb the iea. 

T))f$ shpres of tlie CSjij^n are in general so low and Uat, 
tlbhi \inbst parts are thfShlated when a strong gale from 
thi) opposite polot blows for a few days. The hjgheat shores 
those 6f the peninsula of Abchorou, which projeota on 
the iiWom sid® 40 to 50 tnileS into the sea ; but even 
libre they do not rise to a j^eat height The S. portion of 
the iiea, ftcim the peninsula of Ahehoron to the Buy of Asto- 
rabad, th^ SJE. corner of it, is. enclosed by high mountains, 
fVoih 15 to 30 tail^ distant from live beach, between which 
and the water extends a low Hat country. The E. shores 
aim Very tittle known, on account of their great sterility, and 
atni hiorO, because they are commonly skirled for 40 or 50 
idilea tphind by a swampy tract, which can only be travelled 
Oh in winter when it is frozen. The peninsula of Manghi- 
skek fordis ttn oxt^ption, having rocky but not high fthores. 
Frpm the Mertwo'f Kultush to the mouth of the Terek, and 
eveh to the penitisula of Abchcron, the beach is low, flat, 
ahd sandy, 

The depth of W'ater is conbidorahte, especially towards 
the B. extremity, whore it attains 600 feet, but tovvnrds tho 
N, it is not 80 deep, owing to numerous sand-banks, which 
uro a groat impediment to navigation. In general the 
depth , decreases considerably towards tho shores, and in 
HbiUe places by tenuces. This <nrcum»tunce renders large 
voslaeU uhftt for the navigation of the Caspian, lu waters 
orp not 80 salt ks those of the ocean. According to Omelin, 
only,! 1 1^4 ‘*’^11' bo exlructeii from 142 lbs, of 

water; artd be thinks that the saltness of the Caspian is to 
that of tji« Atlantic a^ 1 to d, 

Tllf<f hayigatian of this sea is confined to the countries 
ly4hg,pn il^e W, shores between the mouth of the Volga 
tfhji tlxo lo^n of Asterabafi 11m Ruoaians of Astrakhan 
u«i8 l^rigs from 150 to 200 tons ; hut the Persians only small 
vetols, I’tbtti 50 to 70 tone. The navigation ie dungoruua, 
mittlife to tho prevalence of N.W. and S.E. gales, which 
^fe^Tiihesi blow with’groat violence for many days together, 
xfoy iraiso the surface of the sea from Sj U> 4 feet along the 
which they blow, and inundate ibo contiguous 
o^ntries tp a distance of several miles. The ftsheries 
gfi'pt to the inhabitants of the adkeent coun- 

jiihoah of sturgeons, belugas {Sturio Au-so), 
mthenu9)f salmon, and other fish at certain 
<i*^hd the rivers, especially the Volga, where such 
lo^lfenthies Jtte taken, that this fishery is thouglit to he 
only ilSRUwtd tbit on the banks of Newfoundland. Seals arc 
cammdn» and are taken on some islands and on the K. coast. 

or . petroleum frequently of^;u^s on the shorps of 
th ^hp j^ninsulaof Al)phenm the whole ami seems 
IBaku.J it is perhaps 
oMU ' iiji quantity on the island Naphlhalia 

w tho islands pf the Caspian Sea, 

Balkan. 

TtijS k^ara tp be subject to some extraordinary 

in to Wvet of i|s surface, which have not vet been 
ediWWjly inv^tigateA The inhabitants of Ensnlloih the 
p^^;btto towfi pfResht, assured Ccdpnel Mgnteitli tot it 
rito tM AlU sevi^r^ tot In periods of nearly thirty years; 
aiilK to prove tltat in to 

^ much greater depth qt several {4sees 
by the expedition of Reter the 
0Mati observed in a few years a conr , 

'il^watedi.’ Tberp. are no ;ttdes on the, : 
portion of, it is v annvkny\eoVi^ ' 


been l^bwti ' 
tower than 


' sn tohes. In* I im;atowa8i^w^ 

inane py Iff^relhaWlt and Pairot to settle hy A 

seHes Of leiveiltinpr^ ahd barometrical measowtoh^i. 
OfieOted thja entoa to diffccent ploapa tor 

the of Mbpni^ Caheasus* The rpsuU of pna 
measurements h^as, tot to Caspian Sea was 64 tni^.pr 
about 348 feet lower than. the ^tok Sea : tho other gave a 
4ifferen(5e of 4t toito of about 30i tot .fiume doubly hu'^ 
arisen respecting the cmrectUes^ pf mto 
and in the present year, (I $36) to Rhsoion goyernraent 
has gramM the sum of 60,001) silver rubles ta to Academy 
df Sciences for the purpose of ascertaining the truth by hew 
levellmgs. > 

Pallas* if we ore not mistakon, was to first who 
tained that the Caspian Sou at some very remote 
covered tho extensive plain which lies botwoea the nfotitfe 
ranges of the Ur&l Mountains and the Bhvpk Spa^ 
infen'od this from the peculiar nature of the soiU wibt& 
consists of sand, partly nninixed with other knds of ei^tln 
and partly containing a portion of clay loosely mixed 
it, There is no grass upon it ; and shells frequou^y pqodif 
W'hich are met with in the Caspian Sea* It is also«j^|»r^«* 
nated with salt, and contains a great number of siUedlaltod 
larger salt lakes, among which that of ]p!ltpu is the tot 
known, from which large quantities of aalf are anbu4jy 
procured. This plain is bounded on the 
ascent, elevated at an average 300 feet above 


the peculiar form of its moigin, re.^>mble» very fiOttok Jtot 
of the coast of the hoa. Thi.s ascent oxtpndjsy,; 

S.W. extremity of the Ural Mountains, tlje Pbabttoi||y^, 
in a S.W. direction, crosses Iho Volga bplow its 
to tho K., aiul diviiks the sourpe of t\m omod rW** 

(an atHuent of the Volga) from tol£ of to iptotSlh. 
Hence it runs W., and tenninates not for ftpiUr ihff'^qnn, 
llucnee of the Many! sh with the Don. 
poaranoes, it is very probable that when tbp surfaqu^ipf 
Caspian Sea was at a higher level, there waa 
along the present course of the Many t»U river betttwah to 
Cauca.sus and tlm above indicated ascent, which unlto to 
Caspian and tho Black Sea. Engclliavdt, who by 

a sories of leveUings, and by barometncol measurem^to, 
(iifiorence in the level of the two so as, estimated to aounc^' 
of the Manylsh to he only iGtoises, or 102*4 foot iibiive^to 
Black Sea, and consequently 45U tot above the Ca^piam 

It may be supposed that tho Sea of Aral once formed U 
part of the Caspian ; for though at present tho sandy hiliH 
between them riso to the height of several hgudre^l it 
is not improbable that these heights have been forruffd by 
the accumulation of sand brought down by strong 
which are very frequent in these countries. If thia ia ad^ 
milted. It IS not improbable that there exkted a comm^i- 
cation between tho Caspian and Arctic Sea »5 fof 
boldt, in his * Fragmeus Asiatiquea/ has traced oui, a.cgan- 
paratively narrow low tract of land, whicji oxteiuU on, the R* 
side of the Ural Mountains fVom the N. part, of tfie to" 
of Aral between the rivers Ishim and Irtish, through ibo 
steppe of Baraba, and thence on the W, of Uio Oby to tho 
swampy coasts of the Arctic Boa. This low ground hoa not 
been ©xunjim?d,hut is indicated by acontmuous series oflahttsk. 

The Caspian was known to the Creeks anil Kotnansi* 
Herodotus (i. 203), to first who mentions it, oulls. it 
Caspian Sea, a name probably derived from the C*Mspu« who 
inhabited its southern coast, This name it baa presei*1&^ 
though later writers liniitod to term Casmalt to 
portion, calling the K. tho Hyrcanian Sea, Hfgodotua gi^ 
a pretty just idea of its extent, slating that its groatot 
width was about one-half of its length; but; a.s 
properly remarked itHasertaiion an th« Qepgpsiphy ojt fie- 
roao^iw), be does not give any hint ,in 

which the length and breadth sespeotivc}^ li^* Aristotle 
2) does not {hfier il'pth to hhiorjan 
in his opinion as to to Caspian lake;; hut about tbi^ tina^ 
an began to pravaiU that the length of the Caspian 

Sea was ii) the from Bk io W, About to ^s^ne ^ 

lime also it h^ame m f^noital notion that the Caspian ,ytj^ : 
eonnectod with to Arto Sea by a strait, an opinion whu^ < 
^ems to have arisen fmii some slight informatimt obtow 
to Volga. It was said; tht$ to 
Str^odt ,wa^ ^dia wide, Ptolemy, who knew to 

hy him * Rha/ d9«s utobtit^ to 
be^ still jAs4j|^ : 

M thhf iiiyimiii Ia nresaiYfid Olt lUi aikuaiil 
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injip^ tt.p to the Vogioaing of tlw^lasit ccntor>% Petijsr 
tljie Bmt ftoataa ci^^ipa^itiou tofxploro the tjea- 

ilamhoWt ; Col Montoith, in lotidon Qet^r. 
Jcumal,) , 

CASBANDEE wa» tlio >ion of Antipato, to whomMat^- 
aliottect on the division of the Macedonian empire* 
after tUe death of Alexander. Aritipatcr dying, B.c. 31S, 
tt|^o4tfa*d Polytspcrchon to suecowl him. [ANtiPATKH.J 
Cu^sander bore this exclusion wilh iiKhgnation ; but hmling 
party tfw weak for succeasiful opposition, ho fled to Asia, 
/Wiil soiiglit the assistance of Antigonus and Ptolemy. 
^ptigouuH cave him 4000 men, with whom ho sailed to 
and was received by Niitanor, the Macedonian 
gSvernbr of the port and fortreswi of Munychia, who Inid 
wently, by a sudden attack, obtained possession of the 
chiij^^pWt of Pirajiis aUo. Polysperchon lost no time in 
OOiiu^uettrig army to besiege him, but was soon obliged, 
by <^rcity of provisions, to draw oft* the greater ]>art of his 
into Peloixinnosus, leaving only an army of observa- 
' Atliea. Almost the whole of Peloponnesus favoured 
ghon ; Megalopolis boweVer rcmainwl firm to the 
^Casftander, and dcfelulod itself with such resolution 
"rival was cemptdled to rctieai from under its walls 
_ fmottlficotJon and disgrace. Parties were so balanced 
i^iGrefe, that a slight tiling was enough to turn the scale 
irt!l|%)Ur^c>f, W or the other. ‘ Pol) sporchon fulling into 
throi^h this failure (says Diodoiiis, xvin. 74). 
^ the Greek cities wont over to Cassandcr and, 
th% mt, Athens, seeing no chuiKte of reencring 
pO.^eiTOou of pm ts hy forc'o oi‘ aiMHS» n ^. ^17. 

dfhihe following year, Oassander ini^tched into Macedonia 
og^^ist ^lysperchon, who, with tlie v^w of strengthening 
Lis among tlie Macedonians, had associated with 

himsoTf Olympias, the mother of Alexander, Leaving 
CaHsiAt hiu general, to oppose Polysnevchon, Cassainler him- 
$^lf hlagkaoed Olympias in Py»lna auving the winter. That 
lawn jfiwad on capitulation early in the year w.c. 315, 
wb^n Olympiuci, in express contravimt ion of the terms of 
BUrrexxdgr, was pul to death through his agency. Having 
now possesiiioii of Macedonia, witli the power, though 

no^vthe name, of a king, he took to wife Thessalonice, the 
dattgWr^pf Philip and half-aislov of Alexander, in hope 
w confirming his own ascendency by tbe povvertul assoc la- 
lipns ommected with the royal blood. In the same year be 
ibundb^^ the nourishing city of Cassutidria, in Pallcne, 
which was formerly known by the iianio of Potidma, and 
cbmmonced, the restoration of Thebes, twenty years after its 
destruction by Alexander. Soon after he joined the com- 
bination of Ptolemy, Lvsimachus, and Seleucus, against 
ADtigpims. Tbe war wbich ensued was ciincluded, n.c. 
31 K on condition, so far as related to Cassamler, that he 
hhdufd be nnliiary governor ((fr(»«ri;yoc) of Europe, till the 
HOB of wxana by Alexander should attain his majonly. 
Tiiis^imitatiou Cassander made of no avail by immediately 
putting to dealb both the young prince and Ins mother, 
.u,C, 301). Pol) >perchoii set up another rival to him, in the 

S ersouof ITerculeK, the only surviving son of Alexander by 
larsine ; but he agi'oed to put IJorcules to ileath jui condi- 
tion of Iv loponnesuB being given up to him. Hercules 
wa* lU 'Liuhiigly murdered, but Polysperchon was not able 
take posst'ssion of Peloponnesus, which was the stipu- 
lated price' of his treachery. 

Ko part of history is more complicated, and less interest- 
ing, thitn that which relates to the wars of Alexander's 
immediate successors. We therefore pass over the con- 
employment given to Cassanderby tbe confirmed en- 
tmiibf the Aitolians, and by the disturbances continually 

t ited in Greece by Antigonus. 

ring the Rhodian war [Anttc;., p, 103], Cussander re- 
d mu(d\ inttuenee in Greece, wliich he had lost by the 
of Antigonus ami the military successes of liis son 
ij^otidus. But after the siege of Rhodes was raised, 
iwmeft ius again repaired to Greece, and, in the year 302, 
m^ter of the greater part of Pelo])onnc9U8. The 
danger itr^hkdi Antigonus wa^ involved by the second 
c0nwlorac>*of Ptolemy, i^eleueus, Stc., recalled Demetrius 
to Asia; ana the dtr*^tn of Antigonus ut the battle of Ipsus, 
B.c. 301. removed Cassandcr’s most formidable enemy. 
From that time forwards, he held secure possession of Ma- 
ee^ionia^ though Demetrius wtfiincd considerable inttuence 
in Greece. He died b,C. 29^, leaving tlie character of ^ 

able, uuscrupuloa$ man, of tllSabost t^t 

' ' . . . . 



c#n Ett^d Wtinit hk rivstia wew 
He was iP MaoiAnia by T* " 

CASSAtlO^, niilLWersal 61 aiVw 
Fr^ch law word, deriw from 
ba^is Latin of 'the lower ages, Vis iyi) 

* irritum reddere,^ ‘to annul.* (I^car(ge.| Ifi _ 
times of the monarchy, petitions were pr^iieiiCed 
iKarious ptOvincial pa»liaraents by appeltanta fmm i 
cisions of the lower courts. Tho decisions of tlt6 
meuts on time petitions were liable to be annulled by lOtt^ 
d ciat issued by the king*s council. This giv6 

rise to abuses, and the chancellor Do rilfipltll limited, 
use of the lottres d’etat. By the order of procodnro 
blished under Louis XIV. in 1667, two modes of setti 
aside the ileoisions of tbe parliament were finally arl0|tted j 
one wan by ‘requfite civile,* which annulled a docisibn tmd 
vostoreil the parties to their coiulition, in coiwiq- 

quctice of either fi uul or legal iSpjftkcs being , 

proceedings; and the otbor was by ‘cassation/ ui 
eonsequenco of a violation of either the principle or fi>rm tdP 
the law in the decision of the court. In tlic latter cOho iJm 
cause was tried anew in a council consiaiing of the^jhan* 
ccllor, tbe four secretaries of state, the council of state# ahd 
the mahres do requOte. The national assonibly, in Nt>- 
verabtT, 171)0, ubolished this system, and estabtishod a dis- 
tinct, permanent, and independent court, culled Ttibunal do 
Cassation, wbich afterwards received its full organization 
under N.y)K>leon, and has ever since continued under the 
name of Coiir de Cassation. It is the highest court of 
Pranee, and receives appeals from all other courts. It con- 
sists of 4^ members, whbt by the charier of Louis XVIIL, 
are uppointwl by the king, but retain their places for life. 
The court bus its presiilent, although on certain occasionH 
the keeper of the seals, or minister of justice, has the right of 
presiding in it. It is divided into three sections : 1^. SectioU 
dos Requetes, which examines whether tlw iwtitions or 
appeals are to be received, 2^^. Section de Cassation civile, 
which decides upon appeals in civil cases. 3®. Section de 
Cassation cnminelle, which decides upon appeals in criminal 
matters. Tlic sections do not decide upon the main question, 
but onlyoii the compel encyoftlie other courts, and the legality 
of the Yorms and principle of law by which the case has 
been already tried. If tho law is foiind to have licon vio- 
lated, the sentence of the inferior court is annulled, and the 
case is sent to be tried again by another court* Xf thii 
scci.)iul court decides tho case in the same manner as tho 
first, and a petition against tlie decision is again laid 
the Court of Cassatnm, then the three section* unite to^v 
^•ethcr in order to examine tbe case anew, and if they 
reason to jmss a second reversal, the case is sent to belwd 
before unolber court. Should this third court dcoidu 
same miinncr as the other courts, and a petition 
decision be again presented to the Court of Cassation,, 
coiiri requests u final explanation of the law on 
8l is'oic from the legislature. j.%'^ - > 

Tlie instiiutimi of the Court of Casisation to {ifbyod 
highly beneficiifl to France; it has acted us 
guardian of the laws ; it has afforded nmtectiotl 
zens against tiie arbitrary acts, and, the misjud^meto 
luisconstf not ions of the other judicial ctmrta of thi|jSi^g- 
dom. Placed by the nature of its office out of tb6 inim6q|to^ 
influence of poliricul passions, it has maintained itehighoto 
racier for strict imp^tiahty throughout all tlie ohan^wa of 
government and adminisl ration. Many of the most 
guishod jurists of Franco are numbered amon^ its membOri}* 
We can only mention here the names of HenriOU de Patoy, 
who was long president and is known for hia Juridicailtnwks# 
and Merlin de Doiiai, who was procureur to tho oourtv aold li 
the a uihor of the ‘ Repertoire de J urispntdohoo*’ Ifi vola. 4tO. 

CASSA'VA, or Manioc, a nntritioua fbcula Otoined 
from tho roots of jatropha, or janipha manihot# w^d awo 
allied species. This plant, belonging to thb watLral order 
Euphorbiacem, aliounds in a highly poisonous jhioe, very 
small doses of which produce the most dangwtts 
qucncos ; it is liowevor of ;so volatile a nature 1^ .16 bo eft* 
tircly ilriven off by heat. aUd consequefitly Iherd/li^ ho praip*- 
lical difficulty in Frocurinff :^e nUtriUdus sut«ttahfee in h 
pure sUte- in order to effto ink the roots, are pOetad, 
washed* ahd then ground between milHtoto feW iW j-to 
reduced to the siate of This is subj^lbd to fmnimw 

for the purpose of depriving it» ^Esibk# of tha 

juice; the midtto » plhM ovjy(aihriakiin4 m 




. it Voc!!!>it»eS' 

. ^ j;»auttUy 
ojk,, vfOT it tday h<i 

r5^lt,a,p9un4 of tlua autstot^ 

to sypjKiri a vigorous R^aa, 
|y^'^jji?RtotiOR4r Cassuv^. W tlio Riaiuior of prg- 
sut«*ti!mco,K >:ioldoa^^^.tLifs jauipUa, soo 
<k W Gutc^ vol. ii. Supp.* 

'..ELECTORATE oSf" LHsss«' 

£ji» tire oapiUfcJptf the electorate of Hesse Cas^l* 
pro^inee of Liowor Heesor lios on tho Fuiaa, wlucU 
-,,._jEvigaUet and over which there is u stone bridge. It is 
suri^n4e4 hy walls on overy side except that which is 
bahpdca by tlw HvusclftjuJj^hus ll large and small gates, 
and ARto iheriMfeA^^wn, Upper New Town, and 
j^o^er and ® |Suee suburbs of Wilbelmshohc, 

and ?-Udp»ig> The Old Town is a collection of 
^crojokedt iiwow strcois, which are randered still darker by 
the ueightof the houses, and are not kept clean. Cassel 
is .the great seat of trade and manufiveturcs for the elec- 
torate. It contains the spacious square called the Palace 
Square, which 900 feet long and commands a prospect 
of ffllo beautiful Valley of the Fulda; the market-place; 
the Kloctoiul Pulttoe, almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
1811^ on the sUc of which stands the new and unlinished 
I'osiderico termed the KuUenburg; tho Renthof, consisting 
of public oliu*.es, the old tovm-hali, the government huild- 
111 ^?^,, the StacUau# appropriated to imblic amusements, the 
packing-hall, and the furuiture-haU, or Mubeln.Kamnicr. 
TIuh’O arc , likewise St. IVIartin’a Church, with tho catacombs 
bimoathji, in which the remains of the sovereigns of Hesse 
deposited ; the Lutheran, the Brethron's, and th^. 
ga 4 t'ison <d)urche« ; a synagogue, an orphan asylum, and an 
hospital : an arseual, foundry for cannon, a house of correc- 
•tton>^ and other public osUUdish meats. The Uj^per New 
Town is the finest quarter of Ga^isol, and may vie^ m splcu- 
,douf ^¥itU any oity in Germany, It contains the Friedrichs- 
pl‘^t!» (pr p>of]ci’iclt s Square), 1000 foot in length and 400 
in hr»'aiUh ; llio boulevards; Cbarics )Squar<*, with the 
mai'hlc Matuo of the Landgrave Frederick ; King's Square, 
.of an oval tufm* 4f’0 feet in diameter; tho liu)al Street, 
negt’ly mile, lung, which passes tbiough the cL'utic of tbo 
ffqn^rc, the halls for trading purposes, and other handsome 
buildings; tho barracks; Wilham and Gardcft-du nirps 
SqU|ir«s ;, uqd tho st rent of Bellevue, whu-U overlooks a splen- 
dtdVJ^nUtry. Among oilier eddlccb in tins quarter arc tJic 
ni^ao^tin, which oonsklored the finest Htvucturc in the town, j 
un ^^xtensivo library, collections in numis- 
natural history, antiquities, experimental philoso- 
plT|^ V and an observatory ; the ptcture-gallery, the 
B«^^y\to^y-»Palace, the palaces of the elector, electrei,s, and 
crb^j^i.^Jl^^incc und princess, as well os of the Wilhehnshiiher 
IfehtJ electoral stables and j iding-huuse, towu-halJ, 
Jyoeum, a normal and cjvic scliool, 
New Town and Roman Uatholic churches, an 
hu^i^ll^jl jwod htflrm a pwr-housa, six ranges of barracks, 

'tower N«jw Town tlio site of the Castdl, un 
aiHlis^^^ucturq surroui^ded by walls and a ditch, for iho 
«f state and, military offender; it ceiitaius the 
Tonya Churcln a Protestsuit orphan -asylum, 
iu^‘na^y 4 , )jdni^*i>^Uo8ipital, Uomw ,uf dorrcciiou, cummon 

Leip#igf -ai^urb are an lu>apital, an inhrmai) , and 
;a bintdin^ vritU Itvboiatorics ; in the Frankfort 

suhiiyht.q"h??idev^«Ue^hvu^ of industry, pouhry-bail, ; 
an4 Wilhulirtahuher auhurh, a largo Uoapital, wliich 

woi* for borraeV^ for 6000 laeiu The 

wUule tiMni inqluding the suburbs, and two settlemyiits 
<*alWdt)ia|^biUt)pitUinh<>f and Momorade, contains IS squares, 
6h. .pub]iWthuiidU»gs, 0 churches, comprising the Roniun 
aynagoguc, 0 »ch<K)Ia, lI charitable 
for nhUiary putppsca, fi prisons, axtd 
arc alwut OOO Jews, 
iatdu»ivo of t}ie nuUta?^, was 
was the capital of the, 
Independently^ of 
Caw^ l>QsseHiieb fm 

' kHiJpmr^, >t4; 

^ 0^1, ' The ihauttfw^'' 

ia;^SvPi .are on an extensiyi^. 


IT- 

hats, 

cuthnw, Std. ' Caas^slr.K^^ 
two large tatr» inn^uttllv, but uhhough it lies w a ^ 

m^X, and ccutricaUy sit^uated between the Ilansb ' 

it m not the* scat hf joqy great |j*a(lc. It abt>Utidi *1lidiS 
public walks, such aa tne okpiahadc next the P;dace Sqhartt^ | 
and boulcvunls adjoiRihg FVcJiierick’^ Square; Withdtlt/ 
'the town is the Auc or ppblic mail, With marble baths, W 


handsome villa, 
mats and wnld fo 
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a fine orangery, atid grtiupds in which’^kni^ 
r.vl ate kept; and vitta of Schbnfeld 
ft'oni ol‘ the Fninkfort suburb, the wood Of IjiiiOa, and RevoraLJ 
public gardens. K\ vj y groat rotid about Cassel luas 
of trees. Casficl is about S \ miles N.B. of CJobl^ms>'' jVjr ' 
18' N. lat, :n)^ E. long. ' 

CASSEL. [Nokd, Diii'XKTMUNT or.] 

CA^SSIA (from jUui Greek (ctriro'ux, a 

leguminous plants, consisting of a large niimbcr i>f 
cies, chietly inhabiting the tropical or temperate jiaiJw'bf ^ 
the world, and including aropng tbcm the pluntH tkfitf 
produce the bcnna leaves of tho apothecaries- Cassiav^*^ 
longs to biilj-ordor CmsalpiiiiPaj of Lcgtiniinosto^ ' 

characterized as follows by De Caiiciolle: — 
sisting of five sjppals which scarcely ailherO at tht^ir iSp* * 
hut are luore or less irregular. Petals five, ufieqti^l ^ 
size ; stamens ten, distinct from each pth^* ^ the 'this 
lowest being the longest, the four inlermcdhde*^aim?(S 
and straight, and' the three uppermost deibtjpiod, 
of tho anthers as are perfect open at the jbjnt. Qvar 
stalked, usually curved. Legume variable m ibiW- ' w 
species consist of treosi'; shrubs, nr more het^j 
are siinpl) and abruptly pinnated, and usually beaF'glaMtjj.; 
on tlieir stalks. The •hniflets aie oppositt? each pth^it. ' 
tweim ‘200 and 300 Kpccies are desenhed by b0tattis^s,j.f^(Vd ' 
shall only notice those employed in 'medicine. ‘ ;*/ , > / 

1. Casaia fis:tnla is a small tree, with largp yoll^W 
growing ni long loose racemes, having the aspect 
iiuvn, and IS found wild in Inditi ana the 

Africa. It. has ovate taper pointed timooth leavtis, m froitt '' 
tour to sjv pairs, and long smooth cylindrical dark Id-" 

gumosv containing a quantity of thick pulp, that coll^i iplp j 
transverse* partitions, which sci>aratb tbo scodsfrom ^iich qlJliW* 
qqic loaves, llovvcrs, and pulp of this plant ai‘e purgative, biU' 
they lire not much euip!o>ed in Europe at the present dayi. 

2. Cmiiia aruti/yhu. a small unrlor-shrub, witl^pVald - 
lanccohilv sharp ■ pointed leatlets, yellow llrwcrs in t^dhal ' 
erect racome.s, and eoiupivssed velvety U'gUmcs an 

long and half an Hieh broad. It is found Wild* in 
Senhuar, and x-Xbyssima, and forms an important a rtu^ih : 
the commere of those countries. It is chjefly sent'to Aloit^ 
andria for shipment, whence it has gained the name of. 
Alexandrian senna among the drug merclxanbi. 
sidored the mo^t valuable of all the senUas; " 

3. Ca.\sia oboratu, or Aleppo senna, Ua» obovate 

blunt loutlets, and cuned pods, with a very slight covering 
of down. Tlie Howcrs are pale yellow. It is conimon hi th0 
Same countiies as the last, and mixed with it in oommercO ; ' 
it IwHVover chietly eoustitules the Aleppo senna. , 

4. Cassia lanceaLula. Leatleis very narrow and ait*Uti 9 ; 
ptwls plauo-coiuprcssed, atiaighlish, a Uttlo tumid in 
middle. Found wild in Arabia, vUiencc it is exq>orted uq^vr , 
the name of senna of Mecca. It is a good deal ^ultiyat04 ’ 
in India, on whicli account, and from its beih^ U^iiidly^ 
shipped for Europe from Indian porU, it has luixtuiyi^ 
mime ot'Kast J ml inn senna in the market, Asi h 
appears to difi'er ^et■y little, if at all, from C. acutifonii^' 

or the dilfejont speci(?s pf Cassia niontj^inid, 
either the pulp or leaves aroused in m^dkdho; Th4]puJ‘p 
of C. Fistula, cal led also Cj^thartocarpuj* Fi$iql4, bom^^s 
chielly of sugar and gum, with spine oilier Wj ihcipfcs, and 
is a mild luxulive. It actiordm^ly enf4r^ mto the compo- 
sition of the confection of cassia, aml\t.he chnfeclion o^ 
senna or lomtive oloctinuy. These are ‘nleasdpt-tastcd bpt 
rathflfr bulky purgatives for children, They" are not 
used, ojfict the pulp of cassia is chiefly employed to fow 
what IS tewiicd ys,seneb erf coflfce.. when proppred 

pulp'wWcli ImShiot boon kept too long, is mildly cal 
and q very, piro[^r Article of diet for persons Subject' 

\ . ! , . . . v>\ 

Thqlmvllels Of different species ol caasjq l)^p&^ 

to tlkr constitnm the varans 

eallci^ '^ebn^^ In addition m 

4h4 ^0^! are ftoquenOy preik)ht, iii tl 

^IpxancU'ian senna, which cmitains also tbo lofivos and podi 

vofcv vi.-» y 
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of tL tepbmia, and thftjeaves, bntmely tho follfcloi of tfio 
C^anohum Argliuo! (Bdilp) 0 . oloiDfoJhim (N«^ctottx),'*a 
tifant of iho tribe of t\ie Aponyiicrej whk'li pt>st»essCT dO' 
|etorious projierties, Tlie leaves of tins lu&t-namet! plant 
ooht^tiUito two paiis in ten of the*sbrnia of Alexl^ndfia. 

Tripoli senna is free from it, is likowisi^ the Tinni- 
ycUy^ftOuna, wIjilIi is no\v tho best ami cheapest in ih^ 
itottr^els of tliis country, and ftbould ftlwa)8 ho prtjferred, 

> much of the en|Hn(v tendency of roinmon fccnnsi is dno 
the preficnce of the argel leaves. Tlie senna leaves met 
^ith in the contiiu'iilul markets or sliops are frcfpientiy 
, i(ltilteratcd with the leaves and hcvilos of the Coriana 
.myi^itl)lia, a very poisonous plant, 

When fico from udnlt orations, senna furtus.hos n r>lu^i 
vatiti%blo pnriniiivci medicine; but wluni impure, its nclam 
pained with nausea, {yripin^, and other unpleasant 
^yj^ptoms. " It IS desuable llmiTfore to free it Iroin nn- 
pUjrities before adminirtlering it or t^ubjeclitig it to lla ction 
i.O^aUsr to form an infusion. 

' , contains a pi'cnliar princijdo called rafhartnte, 

oil, and a little volatile oi), a colunnng prm^iiplo, 
and malalc and tan rati- of lime, chloroiih} lie, 
aijjivo or pnrfi'iiig principle is yielded to wEifcr, both 
' tjbjfd ^ttd warm, and to alcohol. If ih»^!nf^^ioo he marie 
it never gripes; this method is now 
mycW'mployi d to form tlie concentrated infusnaj'i Mipplnsl 

S y vvholosulo chemists and druujii.^ts tri eotA{ ii\ p:,u-i,v 
otiara. ,It^ requires that the w.-iter siioidd .slaod iwenly- 
fot^lhWsOii^ho leaves, which should In* ke])t down willi ,> 
W^vy M^eigli^., atid the air evdndea as tlioiotiL:hly as jujs- 
ijilijo. ^vj'he compound inrusion of the Kdinlmroj, IMjarma- 
copiE^iat if made with cold water, is a mt} good form, and 
cvph tetishod by children. The uncture is almi>sl an unm*- 
ceifcstiry fohn, wliilc the ponder is oitjr'ciionahle iinni iis 
hulln^ jmd'^ dlsagreeablo taste. Variiais artndes, e'^perodlv 
aroniSpfett, arc or’casionnlly added to mfu^loll^ to eon eel. its 
gripiftsf' tondenL'io.s, or im'ivnse its imrgatne power. 'I he 
con^*ction is rm example of siicli eoiulnnaliens jn a sobd 
carefully prepared cxtriiet keeps well, iet;un.« the 
pdour and virfne for \cais, and maj be given in mwderate 
fiir.od hiduscs or pills, 

CASSIA UUDS. The un(.'Xpanded flowmrs. when the\ 
have in lied about a brurtli of their eomplete .--li'e, of a 
BjU’cilSi of Cimuinioumm, are lollectod uml sohl umb'r tln^ 
name. Much diversity ofopimun exists rewpiMUnig the p.M-- 
ticulur species of Cassia wlmdi >H'1<1 s tins article. Tiofes- 
«dr (J, G. Necs von Eseiibeek (vs ho is perhaps tin- besi 
aiitl^oWly') Hoys'it is clilellv C. nreinnticum (Nee<). and par- 
tially CmIuIcc (Noes), I.aurus duh is ( Roxl) ),< 'iiuMtrnuniiin 
Clx|tictisc (Blurtie), while- Or. Th. hr. l-udwin N'Mjs 'i-ir 
IRaenbock asenhes i( to Lnnrii'; d’amabi (Hannluoi i.uiij, 
?yuw.v., xiii„ f). the k. (.^as.sii), Ilort. llenv.), and Iti.-r 
baeii to the L. Cnboha T.our., uhieli last snpinsite.n is .n 
Variance wltlr 'ho Rlotenn'nt of f.oura'ro (/'’/'vv,' i oe/rv/zr A-v/.v, 
b- 'llOt, res?iecting the acli<«u of ihe brnTic'^ cl thril sp' ; a''. 

CttSMa hods have (fu* appearance of muKwpti liood'* of 
didbreui Sizes and .sluipes, accdi’ding to the pom d o1 gi'O’Mtv 
when • . '.fcied. Ilut, an art’fieial piaue-s is ('mjjlDyid Ic, 
live ' '.01030 eolleetors, of piossing ihe to]i ag.i'hst a (Ut, 
bivrd J/ody, by wliu'h the 'b\ory oi* fruit is prevented iobjut; 
out. K'^tornally they are of a dark or preush brown: tin* 
frujt Which IS within is of a hright brown. The tasio .nul 
odour rcMnnhlc* cmnaniou. By d'stdlation they yield a 
beavv yellowish-eoloured od, Jt wa^ at ime time supposed 
an infej'ior soit, nearls devoid of taste, whieli met 
in (‘ommeree, was ih.* genuine, which had hee.^ pre- 
t^Dsly depined (»f ils o»; ; hul Maitius showed tlo|l tliivS 
a spun, *11-5 kind, wbreli i lmoinsh(<d from the true 
' By having tlio Upper pat! of i)m e:dv marked by six .slits or 
dtJ#HVtons. It is moicov.-'r ncjt so ku nd as the tine sort, and 
f^irnisluul vridi a loiejer foot-stalk. 

Thfl uses ol‘ ca-,sia hiid^ ilio Mime ns those of ciniia- 
nK#t umLclnvcs. [bUvvr'imvji res ' 

HAbSi;S. iGs ipovika,] 

, CA/SSI1)A, a gettu-v ;>i ter lUs insrets (.f the fatnib 

CalsitlUu®. IVcbnical ebiiractors ; -Aiody gemo all) some 
wbftl oval or orbtcnlar, and sometim' s UL-arW square ; .thorax 
<*^<^^jmicii‘cular or foiming the hegment of a curio, the nuirgims 
in (j|roijB8pSN)f'^«'^t^**Hlerably beyond and covering the bead ; the 
rmirgimn prqjoctiug, and foinimg, twdt 
shield to the l^ody^ mandibles ivitli ^eyteral, 
tlw antdrtor tbasdllary Inbc u lort^as.the 


^ CASSn>IA0Ak'.tett<dt, Cfc ^ 

c^t^leoptetous Ihstxw of the CytPEitt'to't' ' 

'^^lie spficiea of thia family 
having the antennm rather short* pr jslt^bily 

etu'd towards the apex, placed on the anWlW pkTst 
head* and almost together. The l©g« are short 
traetde ; the tarsi are flattened, soft, and voh et-hKo^i^#^^:^,'* 
(ho penuliSljjpate joint bilobed, the lobes eompletftly inoJosSi^ 
the termirfil joint : hodv generally very 
CASSl'DtlLUS. [EcHiNODKKMATA.j ^ 

CASiSCNf. VVe have now for tlie second time to fek^'tyh 
the Jives and labours of a family of distmguisheil 
tlifiuuh their contributions to the stock of kno\^ ledge doWt - 
rival m extent or value tluW of the Bv^rnoullis, present 
nov erthiless a su<:<‘essitm of atid industry^ which 

rareh ocrurs. l"rom the date establishment , in 
till the time when the revolutSifi destroyed 
tary privileges, the Oiiservamry of rarisi imuteM fVojih 
Cimsini to another tliiough four generations, as tboti;jfh tt 
laid brwtj ft an.'^ mil ted hy the law of property. 

1. . fv 1 >oMi’vir (Jxmsixi was hornm ^crinaldo, ih Jhef 
distrw of Niec, June 8, of a rcMpeetable tamfly 

whirJi eaivji- from Siena, cl’ whicii place a Cardimil Cftssini 
\v:h fni‘hbi:dio{i in M2f>. Tlo was educated bVvthe Jesuit# 
at (b‘i on, and there are some Jaidn poems of his in a etd- 
Icclior of Ki.pk He atuichod himself to nicithemttlic!* 
and astronomy, and. also, it h - aid, to astrology, of which 
he was cun-d by iliscovermg that a predicbon which i»Uc- 
I ceeihal had been ea'c uliii^d wrongly. Ue : > read tht) work 

I of Ihco di Mmindolit agamst astrologers. In 104*1, at tho 
mviiaimn o( the Marquis Malvasiii, who was building an 
obs(U‘\ atoiw , be removed to Hologuw, and in tlie nniVertiity 
Hf ibat plaee, utter tin- death ot Gi*x’’ulieii, m HioO* he snC'- 
cerdod to the chan of astnmomy. Ha licrc edmerved tiie 
e<’im-I of lO.VJ, OH which lie published Insfbstwoik. He 
inad.i' vanoms obvci vations with a gnoimin and meridian hnd 
eoiintnietcd in a ehnreh at Bologna. Jn Jli;}7 lie was th> 
pul,(*d. with another, [unluissador to the pope, oii a qnarfe! 
he(u<*en Bolognu and Fermra relative to the river .Po, and 
(Ml lus reluni was appointed to the superinrendenco of th6 
riv'T l‘ov the funner place. Jn irdiJ ho was appointed fd 
repair thewan-ksuf Fort Uiban, Heivas at this tifiKy p{i* 
Inmi/ed by P(pv‘ Ali'XHiider VU , and afterwards by G-lem^mt ' 
IX. Jo :> he made the iiist of Ins more brdliant tU>d 

u -elbl les, namoty, tlie time of the rotation of du- 

jnter, wbidi he Jived at, D hours .''Hi minutes, Pixifewwr 
Any, by v< rv n*venl ubscnaiions. make.s it lib. fi;hii*.2V38. 
J!e .d-snsavv, fir the first lime, the sluidown of the sWlHte# 
e dee. [(^MiMNt,] By comparison of bis 
lohs wph fhd.M* of (tidileo, be eomstructOd CI^S^^„his 
lid ’^ of the MiUdliles. In i(>f)f>-7 lie found the 
I'uu of Mai- to be ejb, 4inn (if is 241). d9m. jii 

il.;- Kaini vrai he ascertained that the rotation 
V. h -i. 1 •' Jitciik iHob-maeori account of her 
m>f tii..' mncli frimi tlnil of Mars (it is 
lie made ibc ttppnrcnt rotation of tlm sun tdiw about 27 
<d>-. whr very miir the truth, The#e resui|;a .show 
cdusider ble ^kdI iiiid iissitlnitv, ami made the of 
Cas-^nu cry well known throughout Europe. i 

\Vhen ColhcrL Ibnmled tl Academy of Seieni^e#, in 
If^Od, and at thft-^ame time projected an observ^iht^ at 
J'ans. he proposCHl to Cavshini to rwriiove into FramiV ami 
oileri-d Inin a pension equivalent to hi.s Iialian emolument#. 
Cassini e\pr<‘Hsval bi.s wdlmgiies.s to cornplv if tluj tjoii* ' 
sent of tlie pope (Clement JX ) (amid be oWin^'d;. whielf 
was done on conditton that tlussirii s ah»iem» ftbonid not last 
moie tium two or three vears. Ho arrived at jB«rn* April 4, 
I()(i0, and began lus duties at tlie observatory' SopttJinbof 
M, 16 71, where his ohservutiaiis extend ‘3(571 to 

16s J. In In 7:1 the B'dogtmse government, which imd 
kept ail his appointments 0[>(m, required bini tO/ fetumq 
hni Colneit siuTeoded in nogotiatmg bis cottlmvitni stky th 
France, and aecordinglvin the same yearb0Wi^'tiuiae«rl!,ztMi' 
ill hi.*, new country, imJ iitarried a French ladyiv^ jp!e never 
returned to Italy, except#.^ a fibort timie itt bucte- . 
tmiined at the heiul of the f%n« Ohserviktury. it) the laiicir 
years of his life he wa>i toiully 
bh 1712. without disease, emS 

pair /a snth df wa* VitW 

at the Imtlly? of La r.<l^f; Bbali hgv^ to 

speak a« 8o6n m '.W.crf ow't 

aubiecL In 1671.$ «alel-^ 
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ftnd Uicond. hiih(|^ M) utrcffiat^r of real merit ^ut of grout , 

W M y|i to ^ 1 ) 6 ^ correct i^lar taWft wiirtt ,6f Wt$ the Ibllowioj; absurtl ; 

fl( 0 ^ .;*o more Wuct ii;iilucs of tte *Qosi*ini wu!* those mto nieii w>bo sceitai formed hy 

;ffo complete t\>(pinnolwa of iS»^ nature to give a it^i?p/oce to the scieucen; aslronomy, , 

,lil)r^tioii thau either K^splcr or Ilevelius, pmicularly mehto<jb aaJ perfect^ iu oJl its parts l)> tlu* Oini'oventie ojf 
of the quantities cunccrncd ; and Ciissini, undm^cat hi Ki» hands a moat astonishing revolhi^ 

; ifco^glVhe dW not Jklamhro, tion. This great man l^as the ehmf glory of the glory 

' \ya him soverefy, appeal's to think 'Louis XIV. in tiii^ respect, and the name of Casaini if 

he establisU by observation tho coiucidjpce of ibe almost synonymous in France vyith tb^ of the creator of 
of ih^ iMWf oquator and orbit. Ho M'as the first who astronomy.' On which we can only shy— may every Lt^-# 

cttrefuiiy obsorWd the zodiacal light, which he imagines ho Unde find a Dclamhrc ! 

diit^tverod. His later tables of tho satollilcs of Jupiter The writings of Dominic Cassini are numerous, a^d ,n 
(l|ib and Jfi93) were considerabU improvemonU; but complete list niay ho found in Lalandc's 

in l>crHsw^!^sit>n of facts analogous to those which led Afilrunounqiie.' It is u presumption, so far as it go|S^ O^f 

to the discovery of the motion of light, he not only did not the accuracy of the character given by Delambre, thal;jt|i||^^ 

make that discovery, bu^ybyectod it wluni announced by of these writings are n*ovv souglit after a^i coiilainingmatiet^^' 
Hoeuier. For lus arc a^p, ruendian, his observations re- any lasting value, except only the pure results of oVjsen'aiiiSn.?' 
tf? rplraetion, with aWultitude of other yioints too long II. Jamks Cassini, non of Dominic, was horn at 

iier^, we must refer to Delambre, //u/, <ihJi#/ron, February 10 77, and at seventeen years of age yyoi$ 
vx)h ii. thought of sidUcient promiso to be received a ttiembejr <$f 

We have scon that Cassini, as an observer, wns no ordi- the Aeatlcmy of Sciences. He accompanied his fa^hertb . 
nary man. Bveo wo leave out of view discoveries such I Indy in 1095, and afterwards travelled in England- ' 
a«i those of the aumIUtes of Saturn, which though brilliant ' IJoliaud wdiere hb'K'cail^e acquainted with Novvton, 
involve no extraordinary sagacity, wo have still the conti* fr-toeil, &c. He succecdcfl lu.^ father at the ohsery^tdiW^ 
tiMtah systoi^i^atio. ami siuocessfurobscrvaliona nCthtf satellites was inaitre dcs cumptiM, and dicil April 1^4756/ JH|©, 
of Jupiter. But as a. philosopher, and as a reaMjucr upon the was proceeding to lu^ tismto of Tlmry, wlfon 
roHulh» of his oliservations, Cassini does, not excel. An ohsti- | was upset, 1 ho 1 .‘canie immcduitcly paralytic. , 

nato follower of Descartes. \vc have no c’.idmice that he over There is not muc • of hi iiliuncv in the rc^uhi> of thjfci life 
lookcnV into Newton ; probably his niathemati<yal knowledge James (.a^Hlru as cc Uj^ared with ihose of in» kth#, 
wan not suflicjent to enable him to uilijt^crstaud the Pnncipui. on the whole, he niucii it erublcnl in the i hm’&ler^bf^ts^^ 
A devoted, if iKil u bigoted, adhereur of the church of Home, melliods of observing and d ug. He was a hi^U^r ipftibt 
ho was a iqultunaist long after tho time when Galileo had ihitmalicjan, and (IcvoIimI himself for thrf mOiiji part^o.|pif"t 
nuufe the speculation of Copernicus sound uHtrononuctd d( ihuncntal iioiuts of astronomy, and , to tlic coustriUi^oJi 
triip? ; and We cannot give much admirulion to the powxr tables His separate writings arc not numo^mS‘;^ bL, 
bf a mind which onslav(‘s jtself to a cluirch in a matter of ihe'ses )})ti«\., h> hnusidf and Ins biothcr 
acionco, His unskilful handlmg of Kepler s laws. Ins c*r killed ;is beloro staled * were published m 
and vmsatisliuMory notions upon comets, and indeed nothing bui college exeriuses. d'iio others are, la, 

Tuethod of dealing Wiih alrnos^ any subject winch involved <rraodeiiv et (b*. U Figure do la 1‘crre f Paris, 172b; an4, 
huebtigalion, ore so many points winch render tlui extrava- ‘ KIcmeus d' Astroiiomie P Phms. 1740. 
g^U praises of Fonleiicllo and Luhunle altogether luaduus- Tbt‘ first of these two works (a to the 
si'blo, Hh reputation, in fart, was altogether of a ddlercut Sci. fr<v 1 71 9) contains the account of tlio contipuatiou oC 
.species from that whiidi it ought to have been. So jar ai Pnaird s an* of the moriduui. begun by Dunnuie Ca.slluu apcl 
that sutt of notoriety is concerned with which tho puhhe in Lti Hire in tbKO, and recommenced by Dominic and Jemed 
gtjJgoral i^t^nuwi struck, (.iassini uud VVilham Hersclud iqi- (kissmi in lltUb t)si the lesuUs of this measuremcntHkmi* 
pi*ar“/t(r fetjemblo each other. Noverthedess. take from the in<' Ckiismi <' me Indcd that ti.e cuith was a spheroid' 
latter Uranus and SIX ftateliitos, with two of Saturn, ami Iheio ! gated ( \ die poles, cfmtraij both to theory und otheif, 

is li&it a first-rate reputution among astronomers; unh- ; ob^erM' om Mm h discussion wan excited at ^ tho time 
draw; tho similar discoveries of Gussiiu and he reinam.s a IGr.oDKsvj T)ie .sei'oijd work is up elementary trfajliiier' 
oomiili«}fldablti and even u remarkable (diserver. bin b\ no winch been infend('<l to explain bis own lUid his fallmr^a' 
moaucili his piesent rank. And it must bo rcruarkeil that astronoiuy. ]i is <(cc<mip}uned by a volum<>u;>f tobies, whieh 
throughout Caswini's writings a routimud tendeiic}, must be < oii.sidcri’d as the joint work of tlic father tufd 
from igrmranco or vanity, to appropriate Aio <jis.‘o\C“ This coll ion was rcpubiislicd when (he bri g find 'edit kuj 
or contemporancs. H<^ .speaks of hmi- l»ccame s < 0 . hut with .<0 m-tuy errors of precis us to dfe(ii- 
ftOlf first who ob.servcd the variatum »>f the ino.-.n’s nisi) Ik vj c maU'ruilly. The correct edition ts that of th& 

dfeltiSoyjN^j'^tqf^nding upon her altiUidv. * Ouu' says Dc- liupnniei Ruyale. Pans, with tho llcur-do-lys in the litfe 
of his parcnthesies. Me pnunier apre-. Kepler, pngi Fimn tins work we swe that ,J:ni'e> f 'osn'ni sccm$ 
Thesuimintng up of this istuiivliing hi.s- biassed, which is no gro-at mailer of yrurjinc, -n buourdf^lfis 
Orth extracting. ‘Hut why, we riiuv ask, hasCussini father, even to the exu'iit ol deciariug that the )i} pntlffcsi^ 
iw) It reputation ? Why has he had more ])raise to of the succissive pioimgaliou of light, which all tho wexhJ 

bk than all astronomers together, at least during knew to belong to Uoenict, was in fact stiuied, cxumiiH'dt; , 
tKw Fhbtly, because there was in him much to and rcjv^ctod, by Dominic Ciissun. He cites the 'MuirioiF.A 

p«ake;; ^eauae he was industrious, boeai^© he kept public of the Academy of Scieiuos, which when examine!?*! by 
attenthiilt oDon feta nil y awake, bccau.so ho employed for the Delamhre were finmd to contain nothing in suptiort ’of 
inost pitStirt'Uiia.sUid means, 6uch as his gnomon and his long assertion, hut .showed very distinctly that CassAipt ajaft 
teletw^ipsea, ; and b«iieauae, being* invited to France ns a man Roeuier were in cmitroversy upon the bubject, and 
whQ -twW wot Ise done withotit, tho world early became ac- nothing but the rejection of the hypothesis now knuwr^i^ 
t(> ooiifiidef him auperior to those who had wished the name of lloemer appears to have heUmged to 
bilESkfe jhi« tliww, He" was a conquest for which tlm mo- Cassini, It appear.'^ aUo that James Cassini was: rather 
praised, and all tho f*log«» bestowed upon him Coperuican in bis nolious. but not very strongly deiorminod ? 
wonf imlirppfly to the king* Hr? attributed (.faisait horn- thathe knew nothing, or next to nothing, iof the s\ stem apd 
nmge) id t biA dinoove ties to Louis XIV : ho was tho favouritn writings of Newton (J^rinapia, 16M7, J* Cab.siiu s 

the court, so that it did not need as rnneh 1740), which ho cites in two places, onco to endeavour 

more rcputiitioii than any other, to explain the uncclcration of Jupiter's motion, m unotker 
All ^ Cassinfs discoveries; Jupiter for ohs<'*rvatiunA of a comet He knows nothing of B^rudleyV' 

tbrttdd ‘ Venus in 23h, 20 m., Mur s in 2 tin discovery of a^rration (1727-2d), but Dclambre haii fer* 

4m^4i Im/l four moons, Mdiich no one had soon till gotten when adds ♦hat be knew nothing of that of iiiftkV 

been sfru«k to commemovalo the tion, vi^iiob was not pubtiVUed till 1747. He appears to tfe, 
^ were Ikolatod noveUiofW like bi.<J father, a follower <k Descartes, o.nd alsu, like him# Jfe 

all astronomers are very glad .\wkt ifrapbidal methods L» ralcuhition. His ideas 
boon omitted witiwut any tbeWy W comets would have been much tfie lieftar 

to the progress of tin ubsiarvyr) 4* 

His d^fgrmvnations 
jlfevoNitiioiL of thu five iatoiUWid. of SMuj^n 





^ obi^^WA tlW iitibiinatitiiU of iho (irVit of 1 

thti fif'lb (now th<!s s^etith) of IherO. We : 

melliotls apd tabU^ of infraction ; delcteiHod very rleavly 
tbe variation, of the obliqnify of the eclipt,ic, ^md tho lon^fii 
of the yeaV by cotnparifeon of a large riuinbefVjf equmoxoH of 
liis own and others. He kftaUo a great number of good 
Obaen'aiiona, Nevorihelc'^s, it i-s hut justice to Picard and 
Itboiuer to remember, that both of f'assinis put logo- 
tbor, difitingni^iliedf^fiis limy were, did ubsoUuely nothing 

t liic.li cau now bring them to the daily remembranoa ut 
astronomer, lliougli their faino hiis surpussed (luxt of 
thu TO- inventor of the mierometor, and the inventor of the 
^ra^it insiruraent. 

;Ijj* C.i!:s\R Fuancis CUssiNT, son of dames, was born 
at Juno 17, 17M. He is generally known by the 

naihepf Cassini de Tbury, having been the. t^r^t to take a 
tevHtorial iipixdlation from the fytale acquired h\ ins fatlur 
or graTldfatUer. He accompanied his Ihliu'r during his 
g0pl'eaieal operations in 1733, and was rei‘eiv(*d nieinljer oC 
tKp'iiieademy at the age of 21, IJe siicn edod his father as 
dWiJbSf'of the observatory, ami as uiaitte <h s comptei^, and 
di<i4 Sbpfember 4, 1784, of small jiox. JI is most re mark' 
ttbipjiiibour i» the large triangulatibn of Fptnce, puhlnhed 
under the title of ‘La M^nidienne, is.c., verirn e, 
Paria.^ He nearly copripleted tho large map of Franc<‘. 
ht which hiS' soff preaontod 124 sheets lo the ’Natumnl As- 
seWlhly in J 789, Ho made ii long succession of ohser\ a: ions 
,at tho observatory: but these, though they would 
do^^fcrOifit to Pominic Cassim. wvm.tiiit late of tlieir »vihd. 
TlitJ time wftsf‘ past in which a descendant of the In -i, two 
Cassinii, could ooinpele wiili the r<‘^d ql the w'orhl l>v ln> 
hOTfjdttiftt*y means ttfJdy. We must refer (o Lulande’s * Ihhho- 
graphio ' for a list of his writings, and to Dclainbro 
d’Astfon* xviii. SiiVle) fhr detail upon his astronomical ob- 
hseryation*. 

Dominic C ^t^slNT, hon of ('assini do Thury, 
and thgSst commonly known by his title of Count, was hoin 
at Paris, June 30, *1748, and is still living. He is the first 
of 1^ family who decidedly adopted the system of Newton, 
though the same may perhaps lie sa’d of Cassini de Thinw, 
from some isolated passages in his w ritings. He was (dectL'd 
mumhof'Of the academy m T770, in which war he published 
the account of a voyage made by onlor of the King, fer tiial 
of the rlivonometers of Le Roy. He w'as cmployeil m 1 78 7 
'with Mf’chain and Legendre, in tho operations for tho jun^’- 
tloii of jhe (d)servatorias of J'uns and Groonwich by a oLun 
of triahglos. He made ropeated endeavours to induce the 
l^OYorj^mcnt to re-esstablish the observatory upon a new foot- 
ing with large inslrumeiits. The Naiioiuil Convention, 
uppa*»nt1y desire to fori'O him to resign, rosoUod, 

in 1 7^, that tho observatory should ho placed no lougoi 
under the con ti^ol of one person, but of four, wlvo sliouhl 
take annind duty in rotation. Of ilio four the Count Chis- 
Hinf was one, and the other throe wore his own pupils, 'j’o 
ihi!* he refused to submit, and resigned his eli;n';:<‘ SoptiMu- 
hero, 1793, Hl>. received an order to <ju it the observatory 
in 24 hours ; and the following year was impi isonod lor 
months. From tliat time ho abandoned astronomy 
entiixjly, rofosin^ cither to take part in the great survey, t»r 
to belong lo tlie Bureau iks Longitudc.'i, or b) llie Inslituic, 
thouQfh ho entered tlm latter body under tho empire. He 
lixed himself on his, own estate, and di'voled himself to the 
diVdi*^ of the consrilQi' his depailmciil. His .-on, the fifth 
ofthc^ name, begun an nslronoinicul career in 1798, aged Ifl, 
butiioon rolinquisboli this pursuit for that of hoUniy. He 
Was a jiulgo of tho on/r royali\ nud du‘d of the cholera at 
Pavis during the late prevalciico of that disorder. 

. , Wo have thus the history of tho occupation of un obser- 
▼atory by the members of one family foi 122 years, and in 
spito of the deserved, reputation of all the observers in ques- 
tion for tfUent and ^iissiduhv, it must be asserted that the 
h^ditar)' system did not succcoib , Del am bre remarks with 
that du'-ing tUo whole of the reign of tho 
, C&ssintiyswat ‘ono httle catalogue of stars* issued fniin the 
QbiV?i^atOTy. Picard jiad propbsed the erection of 
laHifo ins^ments, and the ob'-’crvalion of right uscensiDns 
anl; declinations. To tJiis J>)nnnic (^isslui was opposed, 
^d in tho usual course of things, such nn error vvoiiia have 
iasli^d for bis life* and yvoiild hsjvyc been repaiiVd by bis suc- 
, ’ But when tbo^HrstCkUsini was followed by a second, 

^i^nd a.tlunl, wedded to the iduits of their coqainon ances- 
ibcie Could he no im^royoment; conse<jucnce 

tho observatory tho sami pbriotL. 


hoars away the paling fmm that of fPai&fc i'h' ^ ^ 

astronomy. Hud iho^^tionat tho 

i^aia of Cuuni^CassW the 

Wb error$ of his pnMl 0 < c'*sovs^ jHJpOftrcd ib ho knowi^i^ 
to him, and had he been allowed to rectify tjicngi, it ja 
babUi that the fifth Cassini w-ould not h^Ye ahand0^4ho 
career of bis uiic^govs, and we might have 
v.itory of Paris, as it has been since the ateeeiai^Tr of 

Nupoleoi^ still in the hands of the disUngubhed 
who had ‘Conncctial their muoo with all itit prOvtob^ 
tor\. 

(' \S5>10DCVHlTSMAGNUS(or,ttfisomecaUhim,MAH;'^ 
C'LN) AUUFJAUS, who lived m the sixth century, a 
man of letters, an historian, and a stute-snian. He cntSi- 
poM‘d a history of the Goths in twelve hooks, which only 
\Unit m the ubiidgment of drf^des ; and he caused the 
eclon'istieal histones of Sociai^|P^?>ozouu3n, und'Tbood(^t 
) he translated mlo Latin by KpfPiunos, ii%dcr tfto title ^ 
n jsiurm'3’i ipartita/ Twelve hooks of Idfe arc « 

taut • ihc fust ti-ii consist of insliuctions rdiatlng to the w 
vice, ami wniteij in the name ol 'j^bcodone, and his succes- 
sors, Amalasoutha, Athidaric, Thcodattls, and VitigO^'j tho 
two hist consist of siimhir pii|>ers written in hU owqi hanm. 
3'hey exlond from the year oOU to 539. Ho also compasod 
a lrcat'‘*e /)r Arftbnfi ar DisvipHniH Libi^r(tliHi%Lrtemrvmt 
iiptm grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic* music, geometry, 
ami astronomy : a treatise on orthography, un exposition of 
the psalms, and other religious works, lie cnjoycid ft Ingh 
repntniion among hi» contemporaries for leaniing, elotiu^mce, 
ami talent ; hut lus Li^in is impure, and his slvle full of tho 
conceits of tlu' age. ' , 

He was born at Scylaeium, in the cotmiTy of Lhg Brntlii, 
probably about the year 470, though some date hw birth 
ton years later. His father, also named Cussiodorua, 
high in office under Odoaeer and Theocloric ; and he him- 
self was early introduced to public life under the, former, 
and obtained the confidence of the hitter, under whotp Im 
filled the olIieeH of secretary and qumstor. By Tbcodoric's 
successors he was appointed master of the oilicoA and prm- 
loriau piefecl. Diidcr the reign of Viligcs, about the a^) 
of 70, lie retm'd fioin tlui world, and fuuiidul the montistcry 
of Viviors, in Gahihria, wliere lie lived U(>arly to the age of 
100 in dtnolion.ll retirement, otdiveued by the (?xerciM!) of 
his mechanical ingenuity in tlu' cuiistriiction of wi^cr-clbtlc^, 
dials, the collection of a valiiahlc' hbrnry, aod coihpo- 
sitmu, lli.s last work, ' Do t)rt}iograjilua,* ho statoi^ injho 
]♦re!’a^•c• to have h«'en wntten in his y3nl }ear. Thd best 
edition of Ins works is that of Garol, Houen, K>79, in 
fob, reprinted at Venice ; which contain.^ the. abrlds^XhoUt 
of Jornaiidcs iuid the llistoria Tripartuta, with pro- ^ 
fixed, I’here i-; also a lilb of Cassiodorus jn 
Samtc-Marftio. Paris, 1690. 12mo. As to thg chftracfbT of 
(^issiofh/nis, and the literature of his age, the tty$y 

consult Schlosser, (/niver.<tul Ilintorische Ueber^t^^' ijfei’, 
id. 4 ^ . 

(JASSR)FK A (zoology). [Mki>TJsA.] 

(;ASSI0PKIA, Tins constellation is 
{Ka(Trrn 7 r(ut) by Arafus, and Casftiopca by ManibW^Alft.^e 
Greek fable, CassiojKJiu is the wife of Copheus and of 

Andromeda, placed in the heavens with her hoadfrot^Me 
so Hs to turn round apparently upside dowm, becaus^ Qui^rd- 
ing lo Ilyginu.s) she boasted of her own beauty as 
to that of the NerSds. Tliis constellation may be by 
looking on the .side of thf;pole opposite to 'the GrwBe^ir, 
where will be seen five rather brigut stars disposed Ingftpttta- 
thing hUe an M. These stars are also in adintj dri^W from 
Capella to tlic bright star in Cygnua, ami about way 
between them. The old figure is that of a wothatt sitting 
in ii chair or tlii'Ono, with a. branch in her , Tlte.tjfm' 

Rtellation is on tho meridian at rnitlniglit, 4ibobti tb<i ond of 
Sx'plembcr, and at eight p.M, about the. end of Isovcmber. 
Tho remarkahh* star which appeared in this oonsflnHation in 
1572 lias boon noticed in Tveno BRAHtt^.who attiritis 
that siiuihu* stars apjxJi rqd in 945 and 12()4, wh^pco ^ir 
ITersclnd thinks it pos^iible another such ap|>eatcm<io may 
take place in i872* But for 

anco i.s that of a eontemixSp^ bt Tyclfo JBroiid^ trp^ nami^ 
loss manuscripts* and as ouiwets are 
lioih 045 and 12fl4, these may ^ 

of. Bee tho * CompHnion U\ 6f the 'of ihb 

Rocioiy forjho Difibsiort 
183a, p. 
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CAJ’^SIQUT ARl. [Amaviox, |>* ^117 ; Bru/iL, i». .'ifiOO 
CASStS. [Entomostomata ] 

CASSITK'UIDES, a ^rotip of i.slan<1x, 

^)f<?uerally snpposjcd lo ho t]u^ )SciU^'f.slaii(ls. Tho> arc first 
montiotiod by Hojj^idotus (jii. ll-)), ^v]ln pro(essos» however, 
liia entire i‘»noranc(M)r thorn. StraVxi (lu. 1 7 o ) ohsorvo.s — 

* ;Tho Cassitoridos uro teii in nimibc'r, un^l lie near lo (me 
another, fo the north of tiro port of the Arlabri ((’ape* Finis - 
l^orro), out in tjio open sea. One of iliom is nninbnbitod, 
but liio f'OFt are ooenpicO by pcofjle \vl»o wear bhu'k cloth- 
itiQf oominjj dowti to the leei and tied round iho eliest. 
lIlHiy about witli sticks iift/'ihcir hainls. nijd wilii beards 
us long as that of a goat. They live niaiuK on their (locks 
iU\ uouiudic fasldon. They have inincs of tin and lead, 
which with skins they give in exchange for caiiheuwan*, 
sult^ and copper vi'sscjls, to (he foivign incichunts. In 
foisrdfT times, tlio Phamicians alone used to uiuki* this 
' voyage fVoin Gadeira (C.mIiz), and kept il a .scc.r<‘t from all 
t4ve world. — Tho Roma ns. rdtor rcpc’utcd elVorts, lu'caim* uc- 
qn4U)t<*d with this navigation. P. Crassns having juissi'd 
Ovet* to the islands, ohsemnl that t I k? nnnes wen^ worked 
fit ,fi very small depth, and that the inhabitunls were jieuec-* 
abJV disposed,’ &c, 

Greek name of tho metal * tin/ whieh is eassTteros* 
occurs in lh(* Iliad orihimer, un|} the niiTne of 
tb'e iidands^'id oiniously derived from the name of the inctah 
Inwevm' may not he a genuine Greek word. It 
iti to suppose that Strabos doscriplinii applujs to 

nnV;ioilfer,,,jpla than the Sedly Islands, and yeltheir}H>- 
very imeuraioly given h\ him. 

CAIUS LONGl'NUS, ap].ear5 in history 
^ time as the qiunstor of Crassus, in the unfor- 

against the Parthiami, n c. 53. lie fore- 
iltw consequences of tho expedition into Mesopotamia, 
his general against it, but without oileet. He , 
ttoi^anded a wing of the Roman aruEiy iu iho battle where 
defeated ; and in the retreat from Carrhoe, disco- 
Turing the ttikiichery of thc^ guides, he took his own course 
with afiO hdr^t whom he conducted alone out of that army 
suf^l^ljack into Syria. Succeeding to tho command of that 
|nx>VUW, he held out Antioch against tho Partbians. in- 
liicted a siknal defeat upon their troops retiring from Anti- 
gonia, drove them, for a time, across the Euphrates. 

tbb arrival of the proconsul Bihulns, n.c. 51, Cassius 
returnt^d to Rome, having acquired great credit by his 
couduei „ , , , 

A h^k occurs in his history, unbk after the battle of 
U.d* 48, when we find him in Pompoys service, 
a (loot in the Hellespont There he had the 
' ^ by taking Cg?sar prisoner, 

atjoohijfiamed by a ; 


cdSory, 

piuise'c 


„ , y^ry few ships; but 

iOy by some strange indwcretioti or trea- 
f : i(&kr‘8 summons to surrender, and 
we hear no more of him until 
^ life, in wbich ho wa^ a 

drawing^!®. 

i^J into the plot ffe ^ 


having boon byjiiijfi to 

imr^tAvlKhiD, 0 ® t%tno Command of Syria.: Of the lojit^r 
Watdny deprive him, and procured a vote of 

U>o , people ;tp'=»‘tr^d«mr it to Pblabolla. CassiitS, vifhq btixl 
paswjd into V Brutus, no sopucr heard df this 

than be haLstened \nte Asia, and speedily collocted forpe^^, 
With which he mqsieW Syrigi, Phoonioa, and Judsoa ; .and 
ho was on the pdiht of invaiiing Bijrypt, when leltera ftqnt 
Brutus suinmotiedf'him to rcturi^ tow^^S** Burope, to nmlq 
head ugaiiifcit tho triumviri. After #nquering and pluri- 
dering Rhodes (».c. 42), he joined Bruuia at Sardis, and 
tho united army marching through Thrace into 
donia, oiicounterod Antonyand Octaviunus in th^a pish'd f 
Philippi. (Jassius wished to avoid a buUle us long 
sible, being aware that the enemy must soon 
straitened for provisions. But Brutun was eager 
and as iho soldiery* also began to muniiur at whttt;t{tqy 
called the cowardice of their gencvuls, Gassum ' waa^gb^gim 
to ykdd. In the battle he commarnlcd the left 
was opposed to Antony. Brutus in the right broke tlm 
troops of Octiivianus, and drove them off the fieli} ; tnit 
purMnng hn advantage too far, he e.vposed the . of 
Cassius, who theq taken at disadvantage by h^ ivblc 
antagonist, and tempolled to quit the field. Thinkin^Jtlbat 
all was lost, be put an end to his Itib, On hparirtg: of his 
death, Brutus boiioured him wn’tli the fjppiitlhiitioii 0^ 

" last of tho Romans,’ 

Cas^ills was esteemed one of the best generals qf the, ago; 
his private churacmr was good, though ^his W«t 5 

sttTn, and he profc'i^scl^ a warm atlachuitMit tC^ the repti®bm 4 i^ 
cause. IJo has not escaped the imputation of j^ingv id-^ 
tiuenced by private enmity in Ins hasjfility to j tjjtul 

the abrupt way in which he ahandone '^1 Rom^Tcylf^ijfee 
calculated to excite suspicious unfa\oiU’abio 10 
raett-r. Iu his philnsoplncal opinions, he holobgtid tu tlje 
] 2 picurc‘an.s. Sec Cici^ro. J!p, ad JJiv. xv. }[). . ^ ' 

CASSIVELRAUNUS. [Buitawxia 1 s, ^ 

DASSOWAKV. [SiKi;TniDNin.K.T '4/'', 

GA iSTA'LIA (zoology ». [ Sn n wvrn . aoj a.j , ' ' ' , 

(’ASTALIO'N or C'HASTKILLO'N. 
was horn iu Dauphiuc, some say In Savoy, about 15 U>. 
He applied early to the aulieiit hinguages/and became, a 
gr(‘at profieieut in Greek and Hebrew. ?>eing at Suasburg 
in l.OlO-l, ho made tho ucquainhiueo of John CaJvjTi^ u{u> 
invited him lo Geiujva, and had liiru appointed to a cbair 'in 
ih <3 college of tluit city. After two Or three years, (JaslaUoii 
having become obnoxious to Calvin on account of yime of 
his opimous. wliieh were not in accordiuice with CfilvimH^tkj 
orthodox}, espeemlly on the subject of predoiitipht^h Mft 
Geneva for Bustd, whei'e he employed himaelf iu 
Greek and iu wining several W(nks, ebi^ffy on StpptSral 
subjects. JIo \\r(jte‘ Psalleiium reliquaquo sacrarumjllito- 
ranim tk'irmiiri I't IVocatioues, 1547, with notes ‘Jona# 
IVopheta, henneo carmine Latino desenptus;' * Dialogiaituiitt 
Siicroruii) ad liuguam et mores pucronnu formaudos, li|n'i 
iv/ This hu>t work has bf'cn traiishitod into EnglLh 
Dr. Belluuiy, under the title — ‘Youth’s .Scriptuvo Remcip-'^'^ 
branecr, or select sacred Stories by way of familii^ Dia- 
logues, in Latin and English, with a short A pplicafton of 
each Story,’ London, 1 743. He also published a version in 
Latin verso of the Sihfllinc hooks, with not(‘s, and a Latin 
tran.siati(>n of the Dialogues of Bernardino Ochino, Bi^'fbre 
he left Geneva, he luul undertaken a complete! LutirlH'ers^n 
of the Bible ftom the Hebrew and Greek, whieh h 0 ^,(s<^- 
pU'ted at Basel, where it w^as published in 1551, knd dedi- 
cated to Edward VI. of England. He publiahed a Frrpch 
version of tho samo m 1,55.5. Castnlion’a version*^ yyore 
made the subject of much conflicting criticism, HisiX^atiu 
Bible went through several editions ; that of Leipzig, l(>1j7, 
contains also hia ‘ Deliheatio Reipuldicse Judaiem cx Jose- 
pho;’ ‘I> 6 fen»io versionis Novi FoBdensfeVintra Th. Hezam,* 
and ‘Nbta prolixior in cap. ix, Epistollil od Romanos.’ He 
carried on an epistolary controversy with Cahiu and Bean, 
who assailed him with many charges, and eyen ur^ied, 
tlumgh inetfeclually, the magistrates of Basel" fo drive him 
away. He passed hia latter years at Basel in {|mat po^riv, 
atid died in 1563, 'eayiiig a numerous family ih wont* He 
waa-b^itied in the cathedroh through tho exertions a|, 

Rolisli gentlemen who had beem hin pupils. In latter 
years he was in the habit of resoiting to the 
Bhlrie or of the Birs when swollen, whti?re with f %Wfc 
t 0 *^cal;pb the pieces of wood and t^dh«he$. of 
t^SVhioh thoWur parried along., in/mler, to fioqnm.fdel 
" w m Iknc^i^v* Thia^ai^ t»jeuIo the sUbje^ ^ t chirgb' by 



C 


m 




Calvin, as if he In 1564;! 

Cix^t^iOiK jiuUlwIitHi hi»)^«sl<jqnenit: ‘ 

JtUionuni liilihoPttm et VnaxiinelJVovi Fotia^la' n» whi<*h Ivo 
s^eukfi of uiul his t^’orkawilh tW#Tantc/afnesl|ieS» 

of rtii mjure<l fiei’son* llis ^ IV. tltt'l^jfUptlerttmtttioTia, 

Kiccfiuuo, Liliwro Arhitrio, ao Kale,' wore poblishv^lm 157H, 
by VausLUii Soeit)as\ He has bt^'n abused both by Calvinists 
ttW} Roman Cathubos ; Armunan oniifg‘ have been more 
indnlg^nj, to hun. wrote a tn^atise td'^rove that maj^is* 
have no ri^ht WpunUh horulicfi. (Bavle s cdU. 

art. 

/ botanical name of the plants which 

tW' toiirij'ih call sweet chestnuts. From the simulant) in 
4h^^hmo one w'ould he disposed to Indiove iliat the fjjcmjH 
to hoi'sse-chefttnuts bclonir was nearly related to this; 

they'till^, however, extremely different in every ihinu: except 
tb*^ ^ Wim porta nt cireumsUincea of the fruit of both beinjj: 
'pric)tly |<^)and even in rcRanl to this, ihoir resemblance i» 
mace,[!^p^arent than veal* for the prickly part of Uie fruit of 
ia involucre, while that ot tiie horee clicstnut is 
a pji^trieilSp t and the so'callorl seeds of Castanca uro st:ed- 
the parts whicli in the burse chestnut ci^re- 
^^ith these arc really seeds. [/KscTJLtts.] 

cliestmit, or Siianish chestnut (Ctutanm veara), 
is ,j| ' dfccidiiouii trbe of cmnvidei able size, with lomij ithmin^ 
seriated i^liarj^-poitili^d leaves, clusters of lotij^ spiktis of pale 
fp'eunisSh*yellow^ unisexual tninulo llowcrs having no c*>r<)liu, 
ahd fruits consi^tiritrof a roundish prh'kly husk or in\ol 
t^ciuu^ally .cfdled a cupula, and analogous to llie enp ol tile 
(uto-rfl OT the beard of the lllbort, in whicli are contained one 
or more dark Inowii ovate sharp-pointed nuts, each of winch 
t'onpfcais^^Jarge sinajo seed, and is tipped by the remains of 
several rl^d styles. The seeds oontaui a larg(' quatilit) of 
nntidtf^ starchy matterdfa sweet tiavour, on vvhicb account 
chet>tnuts are extensively used as food in the countries where 
tbotrt^ej^joquds. In all Spam, the southern parts of France, 
Italy, dW the a<ljaceut countries, sweet chestnutH, either 
oftiroasted, or giound into Hour, or prepared m some 
other way. form a common arlido of diet. It is however 
not thfe Vild Castanea winch furnishes the nuts that are 
principally consumed in the south of Europe, and exclu- 
sively ext^jpvted to more novlhcun countries, hut a luuiibcr of 
CuUiyatod Varieties, the nuts of whicli are larger, and the 
soeds sweeter ; of these the most remarkable are the CoHve, 
tlie Uitnifi!ud(\ the ICguhide.^ anfl the Marron of the 

ftoUtb of4?>4nco. Tire .sweet chestnut is a native of all the 
sou them .parts <'f Europe, extemling eastward to Oie Cau- 
ctutuss ^boyond which it hardly pa.sscs in Asi.a. In North 
.^roferlc^fi occurs wdld i» great abundance in the hilly and 
mpt»ntdnou« narts of Virginia, the two (kiroUnas, and 
well a*i ether districts, not however reaching bo- 
yond Hampshire to the north. Michaux fliRtinguislies 
^tlio Ahicrican fn»iu tljo Eunjpean chestnut a» a pecuhar sjic- 
oiesy but hardly snllicient grounds. It i« always in- 

clOi^iod as a wiki pUuit in our English Floras, but Ujxm no 
.•Boxi: of authority. It is said indeed that its timber forms a 
''l^onsiderablo pan of our oldest buildings, and that it has 
bCOn ^certa .\ A lobe the material out of whicli were con- 
Btructed tl'i< .inUcnt ])iles that lun^ from time to time been 
taken fre.m Thames, the rof of Westminster Abbey, the 
ehurcli (o’ St. Nicholas al Great Yarinoulh, erected in the 
reign of Wihani HiU’us, and the timbers of other places ; but 
lhv,j^o stitciiienis have arisen from the ^singular mistake of 
Coiilounding the timber of with that of 

;^'aifafieM vr,sra ; it is to the tonner that are to he reforrod all 
the supposed cases of jiutient cbcBtnut WMod found in 
lii&h buildings, [Qukucus.] Tlio ftweet chestnut in its wild 
state acquires an unusual Ji/a*; on ilitna, where it consti- 
tutes forests, Tiicre are trees ot great unliqaity, On-e of which 
i® (tailed ‘the iiundred horse clivsiiint,' irorii its being able 
loWitfiMU a hundrefWi(iKmnlod men in ilshoHowq has or had 
Cii'cSmferctua* of uhiwo l(jO hxjt ; and in the depart ment of 
n^prhiaiirerm* t‘;*Te is still .standing u tixe of this 
the r:round mtiahulv^s. more 
than ibirty^ect in circuinferenee. and is to all appear- 
ance ^tili BOunA It IS Imbued that (hit) years ago this Was 
callcrl:^^ tho great chosliiiut and its actual age in com- 
puted tjt Ifktf) years* The wood of the chestnut is well 
suiuxl for paling or pile**, as it resists well The sutluenf'C <jf 
water also used Ibr rwdl-timVr and for w itior-works, 

' ;butdt in this. countiT of importaueo : 

M)!, produce one of the best kinds of charco^.lk’ ^ .'J' 
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muItipUsti by 
ehoBinut ' '' ' 

Q^stanm nurt^a, '|lftho Chii|f|(jJj.pTii; huVris, 
rajWr tha^n A tree, with leaves lyh0 ipdhrsidk, ^tvd 

®mml sweet nutB ; it is a native Of^e Hnited Stated of,,, 
North America, especially in damp rnoattt|jpoUA^U|iljLi5fiW 
on a gravelly soil. ' 

■ There are some 'wlfcer spocioa in India 
! coast, of N^th i^rrtorica ; but being Unknown iti tniA 
I try they nt'^ not bo described in this place. ,, 

C A vST AN ETS, a musical uistrunicnt of '^rru8fsi(^n/^f 
j MocvikIi origin, composed of two small conca\e pieces uf 
; (dic^tmit wood (henoo the name) or of hovy, in the form ^ 

; coi‘kl(‘ shells, united at one end by a string, bung on tbit 
I t.ircliimcM- and thiinih, and struck tugother in music§^ fipm, 

I while ih(' p> ifnimer is dancing. \ 

! f ‘AST.\NOJ^Ph/RMT'M, a rkahle g£nhiJ>' (if 
vii/inii'i jdaiits, the only known of w iilch is described 

as tunning n tree thirty to forty feet high, ib\'thi‘ fdrest^ 
near Morcluu Ihiy in New Holland. It has ^morjuajly piu- 
niited leaves, with elliptical ovale acuminate ohtiro sun^oth 
Icntlets. The flowers arc papilionaceous and bfSght Itiaffrplt'* 
ycUow. 'fhe p-xls ere huge, solitary, aiid,ptTridT.lu>usv pro- 
duced by the two years old wood, obtuse* 'irather iuliated* 
and coniaining fiom three ti» five huge cliostnut-like seeds. 
I'hc slnuh* afforded iqv the foliage is said to excel that of 
lUost AustruHao trees. By the natives the seeds ui'O, eaten 
on jail occasions ; they have when toasted the iia\our of a 
Spanisl) che.■^tnllt, and Iravellcrs assert that Kuiopearis Who 
have subsisted upon tlioui hare experienced no other uii- 
ptcasaut effect than a slight pain in the bowels, and that 
only wiien the seeds are eaten raw. They^i^rc boWever hnrd, 
astringent, and not at all better than acorns. (HtJpker'B 
fiotnntctil MisfrUanyy voh i, p. 241; voh li. p. r>f, i>2.), 
The plants have been introdueed to this country by the 
Horticultural Society, but they W'ill not .live out,, of dooriS 
in the winter. 

CAS'IKL, the name of several places in Franco, most t)f 
wlkch are distinguished by sobie distnJC.tiVvJ addition to tho 
name, as (kistcl Sarrasin. S:e. 

CASTKMA, BENEDICT, was horn at Bro'^ciii in 1577, 
and died at llsune in l(i44. He was a Benedi(4ino, itnd 
taught nnvlhematies at Ihsa, and afterwards at Rome, llo 
IS known as having been a defender of the hydi ost-atk^aV 
doctrim's of Galileo, m Ins ‘ Hisposta ullc (tppoPsizione,' 
Florence, 1015. He also avus the* first who aiijdh^d tlie rn^yit 
doctrines of moiion to hyilrunlies, oil winch subjeet ho fel td 
he tamsidered as tlic e.irhcst writer of the experimenldl 
school. In Ivs treatise ‘ Della Misura dell’ Aefjue 
Roru(\ Hi38, he explain^ s« vend phenomena, bul ^y?as 
misled by a notion that the velocity of is^^n^ng \vatcr.;S^'|)l^' 
portional to th^^'height of the reservoir, instead of the sqmissS^' 
root of iho height. B'^imanl ( kistelH, a paintef', wa^ bcwrl 
in the same year at (ienoa. , (Monlinda, ii. 201 ; 

/>Voi^'. I 'hu') Th(^re arc some works of his in 
Aqudrum CurrenUum,’ Florence, 1723, and a 
at Dn'sden in 174ri. "■> *' 

CASTF/LKO, OASTE'L, an appcdlativc, 
component part of the names of many Italian, 
and Spanish towns. It is derived Vvom iho 
telium, a diminutive of Caslruin, which meant origibuto J 
fort or cufiUe, and thU is to this day the m(*aning dfThb 
Italian appellative OteteUo ; but afterwards it was 
to the villa ge« or ussemhlageB of liouse.s wlnc}i gr-adt^lly 
arose round the fort. Many of tbese villages liave 
considerable towns, and are surrounded by yvalJa ; aird 
though the original castle has djsappcared, tltej still, detain 
th(? old name of Cafiicdlo or Castel, joined to sotpe de- 
nomination which partieulanzes each of thetti; !k^cb as 
(Jaslel Guffredo, Castclforto, CastclnovO, OastOlUtmobjiV &e. 
The numbor of towns and villages whose na®£t^8 begin with 
Oar^tc) i> verv considerable in Italy. Tht^ prini^jphl kre: 
Castoliainarc, 7, c, * CaBirle by the .sea/ a pleasant built 
town on the Bay of Naples, opposite the capital^ inil ueat- 
the site of the nutient Siibieo, with vaidous mineral 


njin t 

25 miles S.W. of iPaicrmo, 
I2v()00 inhabitants, in the 
of the ruimi of the kTtttqni 
pujml siktie, ia li / 
Alban iklte* yrttto iho iebai^i 





, ^ W.tfaSt® B^Ugntiiio, t tbriviiiK town of 30^0 jtil, »itenJS|d 

i l<kteil«jsS,W. of Florence. ^s^wciilturAt 

JN^r^rrAt'^ro Caatel W^u (tiovart^ni ^nd |||||f^tel 
Iii n >0 are Castolnuovo di 

ijkWr^Tpilajia* mih 5000 itihabituuts ; Castellainoute. *« the 
pwincie^of Iwia* 4000; Oastcllaazo, in tlie pvotiucc of 

6000. lii tlic island Sardinia In Casiel population of 5!?, "650. 
a seaport. N.*of Sasnavi. Thero are also severial 
feo^fiA in Italy called Castijjslitmo or Castellnne^ which is an 
tognientalii^spr OaHtclloj such as Ca.stij(lif)n Fioroatino, a 
^vrn of 65f 0 inhahitaiits in the Val di Chianu, in tUo pro- 
Viiw'o of AvQtto, and Casti^liono. in J.nmbardy. in the 
ttiapvince of JVl.Uitiia, near which a »;reat battle Was fou^^ht 
[iftween the French and the Austrians, in August, 17%. 

[Boi^^i»ARTK and Anfji»;a^i<:AU.] Tliere arc also in Tuscany 
several’ platjes called C^wlionccUo, /. e. * Uttlo castle.’ 

In, ^puhn nafciuos hos^inmnit with Castell are 

[diietiy (bund, in the eastbin provinces, wliorc the Limousin 
ijihd C^iyph^lt; ^diich are (hulects of Iht^ Romance laii- 
^uaf^a;*' spleen. Tlicre am several in Catalonia, such 
is OastehfoHiU Qastcllo di AinpuriuH. &.C, In V'^alciicia is 
C^Afehn (l^Ha RhuKi, 50 imlc.^ N. of V alencia, near the sea. 

In PiOrUWl 017'^ scscral oilier^, the jirincipal of Inch is 
Castello Rianco, or ' wliiie tvustle,' a considerable t*\vn built 
on a hill in {li®- middle ()f u hir<^e and fertile pUuii in the S, 
wart of the province of IJeMu, It is a his!iop‘s ^^'c and Iho 
iiead loivn of the Com.u’cn or inliniiiistiMine pruMiicc of the 
$aait; nmne, which ineludes 07 paii’-hcs. | Bit\iiA ] There 
tire also Chistel Uotlrip:o, a fotti(‘ss io llo* N. part d' Heyra. 
not far ^ro^l Ainieida; ('astol do Yule, in ihc Alunitjo, 

J^enr (lie frontiers ijf Spam, 

CA^TKI^NAU, the name of se\enil towns and viUai^es 
in KrancCj of whjc.U the niO'nt eoin-uk ndilo w>il he iioijccd 
under ihcir re-<pe<'li\ c dcparlmcnts, uui eins 

culiar to tUc sunili of France, 


'WL , :C A' A 

w'town C 6 ntJtins , school 

and^* several udiari^tthlc inftlduttoii* 
Amonjf of Oi^tclnaudiud may li^e xnentkm'cd 

Gel^muin th^ hitiloriaii of Tonluubiit* and <Jk>uor*tl 

Andrfio^sSj'? ^ ;; 

Tim arrondissetpent of Castolnaudary had, in 
•nulation of 52^050 * , ' 

eVSTES. r^tNDtis.l . ' . 4 ,^ 

CA'STI, GIOVAN BATISTAli^ horn in 172Fitt 
the Roman State. Ilo studied in tlm seminary of Houte- 
tiascone, and afterwards took priest’s iirdcrs, Lit^lti, is 
known of his early life, until 176^, when he pt|iMtiihed 
*I Tre Giulk' a series of 200 sonnets on thc‘subi4i^"<^‘-.ft 
debt, amountini^ to three (jiuli or paoli. a Roman coih 
about five pence, which the author descrih^'H ^ ^ 

havini^ incurred, ’PI is merciless creditor insist<‘d ttpoji 
meiUato payment, whieli the poet Oink^nvours to p^f Ijiy' 
all sorts of in^^enious devkvs, by tUiltery, eutreatio^llMP<^fk 
&c, A rich vein of humouf and facotiousness ^ns 
out the' whole eonijxjsition. Tho * Tic Ciuli' hkVe Ikw 
tral?islated into Ki)p:lish, London^ l8i'G. In .17^15, Cajsti 
went to Floretvfso, where by lus wdt, as well ok by his real 
inform a tion, ho found favour wdth the Grand Duke J^peld 
and liis court. When Joseph IL visited F'lorenee iif i76tb 
he became acquainteti with Casti, and in vijt^d rkm jto Vienna^ 
niuM-e (lie poet ^vas well received; and he afterwards at- 
tended Piinee Kaunitz, llie prime minister, in ^several <lt- 
pifimalic missions. In 1776 he went to Rusbii, %v;]^<^re h4X 
was introduced to Cathenno II., and where he cdtiife^iv^ 
the plan of his * Poema Tartaro," which cpntaiim^a satitri 
on that empress and her court under ll^Utioiis n^^s*/T'I<i 
aOerwarda returned to Aienna^ where he olv&fjjSedi thi^, 
silualion of Poota Cesiveo, or eourt’Jwct, voc-int by 
of Metashi-u> in 17f<2. Ho there composed som« btme^5<fu^i 
dramas, annini? others ‘II Ro Teodoro a Vnnozi^’ vndxfch 


Ch\STP'LN AU [>A RSh a town 111 Franci the chief place | was si t to music, by the {rreat composer Paisietilf^^d^, 


pf un arioiidisseineiil m llu‘ deji ut lueiil of Audi;, Ii 1 
tho hank of the lil.le li'.er Fie^ipwd. a Ibeder uf the Aude 
niid tho j>i (‘at canal of lainujUMioc pas-'^cs ih'ou;;'ii il,: u i 
472 uiilc> from Thiis hy the load ihrouj^h Orleans, Limo*:Lei 
and Toulouse. 

*T)hto Mtmu t to have hern 
Uklpliiry in (ho R<iuian times, 

’llinennum a IJiirdijjtala 
ih said to have heon dt 
SttUtbd in this part of France 


town on the 
So^1(>ina<;n>, 
H h;j n^'iilem 
t roved when 
: Hie j-auv 


■lie of (h\s1ol- 
nieniioucd in 
!-.que.' This 
the Visigoths 


pc iplo are slated 

iiotne lime aflcr to h.ne rcdmilt it and f iifietl it. J'rmn 
iUom. as bein^'- Arlans, Miilie Jh un dorivi's its nane^, ( 'a fruiu 
T^oykm, Ariunorum, hence, by corruplioti, C'astelnaiHluri. 

who writes the nann^witli two r's, CuHtelnjuidurrv, 
g(Vt> viv its ctynieliijry Castruni Novum Arri^ At u suhse- 
period it became ihc capilul id' tlic Lauriu|UHis or 
t^uro^ais, a detrict so e}i!lod fruiii ifs original < apdal, 
nnw an insignificant town. Jn the 'vars Ctirricd on 
tbi? AlhigenbeiS, Castelnaudiuy suffored .sovurely, 
tiihfi ^be wars between the English and Ficnch, 

wlneh Inis nuule the place liest know'-n in ln»- 
tpry wttij the victory gatnud A.n, IGd2 by Alarcclial Schom- 
the boiid of the troops of lamis XIHm over the 
J^alccnfents headed hy the duke of Montinovcnci. The 
itscdf, was little more than a skirmish brought on hy 
and vsiguali/ed by tho vdWui'of tho duke, but 
it, w^roiidored deci.sive by his being wounded and taken 
prij?iantai*.. was afterwards executed for Ueason at Ton- 
JC^Sk, Tim field of battle, "on tho banks of tlic Fiesqnel* 
j il si balovv tiro city, and (ho hou.se to which Uio wounded 
duke,;Wpi$ takoh, are i*till regarded us objects of inUn-osl, 
Tbb|awn stands on an eminence, and contains some vvcJt- 
budt libubtQs, hut must of .them have tlu;* roof projecMmg far 
buyoud the body of tho house, wh.ioh defaceti tho outwaird 
oppo^raneq, tuid renders tlie intciior daik and gorabre. 
FriJni th« hdipi daviWi (towu-lmlU there is a beautiful prosi- 
petit. church in well built, and contains a painting 

wbic^t ' esteemed, by Rivals, m artist born near 
/Tdaiedset/ tfo is the SoDurKinsr of Christ. 



Groi.ta di Tndonio,' wlm h is a sort of saliru upon 
pUcih. lie wrote aiudhor upoi a buffo, in whkdi he paJrb<* 
(hod liic dory uf Calilino’« conspiiwy, Uxid Cicero'te 
lluit Iranstndiun. It is said to ho oxtrcuioly huniouvovis, iiut 
>\c do not find it among his printed works, Alxvut tho 
limo that t)io Ficudi entered Italy in 1 730, 'Casti left 
\'ieumi for Milan, whcio h(’ showed himseif a warm 'par- 
tisan ot rcptibii(‘anism. Ho li^cd aft(.*rwarcN some ai 
Fhircnce ; ami lastly, in lie visited iWjs, ffheriy ho 

roinainod till lii^ death in Fohruar), 1603, A(:>I|*art0 Iw) 

published m 1MI2 his ‘ Auinnili Farluntn’ a poem, which it 
ins ehivi title to fann‘. It has been. called a satire 
hut il miglit he styled as well a satire on political socidiy 
giiiicrnh for the author lashes deiniigoguest ,«» woU,j|d epht-^ 
tmi-s. It has iKien ])!irtly translated and paidly imii'ated by 
W. Silewart Ro^;o in his ‘Court and Parliament of 
i-ondon, 1810. t-usli had much of the humour pocul^r tp 
UcMiifs school [Rkhni], of which he may be ronsidei-e^^itif 
one of (ho snisciun ns, although he rose higher in wW 
ehoico of his subjeeis, and in the freedom of Ju.s aUusion^#^ 
A conipleU! edition of luS ^ Novello Galanti’ was publish^ ' 
in 3 vois., Svo., Paris, 1801. They are humorous stones ija 
verso, and the subjecU aro niiudi after the fashion (if BO0* 
caccio's tales, writ ten id a tluent styles hut mostly Uk^nfiouih 
Ci\'s.{i by this work placed himself among the very few 
do( out Italian writers of the. olghleonlli century* ^ , 

UASTIGUO'NE BALpASSA'RRE, was born^^f ti 
Tiohlo family in tho Stale of Mantua in 1476. 
at Milan under Morula and Demetrius Oalchanayiosv <ibd 
afK'rvViuaU returning to Mantua lie culoredthc service qf tlia 
Duke FranooscoGoiuaga,\vlKnu heareompauiod in bi« cam- 
paign in South Italy, wlieu Gonzaga led thii French army to 
Iho conquest of Naples.' After the dcfetvt of the French by 
Gouialo of Cprdova in 1503, Castigliorijli repaired to Rome, 
wdtero hq attached himself to the c<S§t of Ouidobahht df 
Montefeltro; Duke of Drhino, who was a patron of Uternf^o," 
During hU rO»idoncc at Drbino, he enjoyed the* cornpahi of 
imbo,Bibuieoa,Giultancrd<3'Medici,arid other <l,i^tingimh#l 


.. .. 

^ men. who gr^d that iittW court. In I5t)6 h&Man 

teRpn qf Ca&^lnoyW iu 1832 was S471 for tho the duke to Kh|:lrndt>n amlfteion to Henry Vlll., whi.wtW 
The inhabitants aro plewd with Rtm ami made him a knight 
' ' " " of wool, tho tfiaobin^y for which Gaidobaldo> he followed his successor 

f The tVade of the town is pro^ htoi^a della Roveru in tb^oampaign against the 

hy the canal of I^angued^ai, |uMsot)dc4 the Papal throne in I5l§, 

with trees,/ furnish Some yew%atpt^^4a 


;ua by hi* natiRal 
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at Madrid in 1:hia. oapawi^iy, tlic JTO'i came 
taking and B^i^ipg of Homely the Impertal 4tm>; in1v'i27. 
Thia ^uax^ctdd ^ta«troplie nHhctcd the mind and tho 
hwtlfit of Ctlstiglibne, who ’bej^aiue disgu>ted AvitU courts 
Chiules ^.. who valued him^ otToved him the 
bUtorick of Avila *v::Ja?hich ho refused. After lingering 
another year, he died at Toledo, in Fehruury, 

principal wwk of Castiglkme is his treatise in tho form 
bf.a^tologac ‘ Del Cortigiano,' — Of the Courtier, lit; wrol 
it WnfS ho was at the court of D rhino, which happened to 
iia th0n a very fayourable speoitntMi of courts. Casliglionc 
Bpocift^ all the qualities w^hich an accoiJiph.shed and in- 
tciligcdt arid at tho same tiuio honest courtier ouglit to 
tho manner in which ho ought to use them for 
At) gpodbf his prince. The * Coriigiunn' has been much 
and bug ndfilrcd in Italy, both for the thoughts and t lie 
style, arid it still mnlvs among the ciuhsical works of the 
siltteferith century. Ca^^liglione wrote also poetry, both 
La^n^\vahd Italian : his ‘Lettere/ or con cspondcuce, Avero 
puWlfed hy Serassi, in 17iVJ, 'I vols., dto.,wuh alliography 
of me Author. 

CAiSlTLLA . ii the name of one of the tw'o kingdoms h\ 
tho union of which the present Spanish monar. hy was 
formed; and it is aUC tho name of one of tho gr ut tir- 
rUorial, divisions of present vSpain. Tlio iKiirte.ap])oai\H to bo 
deriv^l from ‘CasUdlum,’ a castle, m Spanish *(‘aslilk> ;' 
and the arms of Castilo exhibit sevrrul towers or rastlor> in 
their shi^. The kyigdom of Castile was originally one of 
tito SQveAil Christian kmgdoins formed in Spam as the 
Cihristi^n population wwch had taken refugo in Astunas, 
advanced gradually S, of their mountains, and gained 
grduhd the interior over the Moors. Castile had fir-si 
its wiio Avero dependent on the kingdom of Leon ; 

hul'iu’the eleventh eontury it heciime a separate king<loin, 
which by degrees extended over the greater part o[ Spain, 
tsTubnicing, besides the provinces wdiich are still callefl C'as- 
tile, the original kingdom of Leon and Astunas, (lulida, 
Kstfemadura, and lastly, Andalusia, after the final expul* 
s^ion of the Moors. The Knigd('in of Aracion enibraccd 
the rest or E. part of Sjaiiii. The two crowns became 
lupicd by the marriage of Isabella, l^ueen of Castile, with 
Fenlinaa'd, King of Aragon, a.d. 1-171 - After Fekbniiod h 
death; 1,510, Charles 1 . (V. of Germanv ) inliciitcd botli 
crowns, wdiich have remained united CAor biiice, ah bough 
in the OllU'iul and iidunnistratiAc language they have con- 
tinued to bo styled a.s separate now ns, each liaxingils 
respective laws, usages, and prerogati\cs. For the antient 
constitution of Clast ile, see Chawl^s V, Of late >eai'. iL, . 
nd mnnstralioii, both political and judicial, bus s>umtMl a I 
more uniform system o\er all Spam, the wb* ► count rv 
bcniig divided v jo intendoucies or provinces, w nt regai 1 I 
to the hound lus of Castile and Aragon. . ! 

- By the ti: itorial division of Spain, which amis in force 
from Uto iejic of Charles V. till the beginning of riu* pre- 
sent cen- -v, two of the largest provinces of the kingdom 
Were eah.'fl oy the names of Old Castile, or Castilla la Vieja, 
and JNe*v Castile, Castilla la Nueva. They included toge- 
tb(ti the most central part of Spain, We sluill ilescribe 
b.^di under this head, specifying the provinees or intendencieh ] 
into which they are now subdivided fur the purjio.scs of :‘d- 
mipiBtratKui. 

Castilla la Vi(*ja is bounded N. by the Bay of Biscay, K. 
by tho Biw(uc provinces, Ma\ai'rc, and Aragon, S. and S.E. 
by CJa^aiUa la Nueva, and W. hy Leon. It extends about 
260 miles N.E. and S.W. from Santandei to the neighbour* 
htXHl of TaUiveia la Boy na. Its breadth i.s a rry irregular ; at 
Avhl«st part, a)>oin: htliiude ot Burgos, it is about 110 

miles; in other parts H \ariits from f.O tO 70, un/l in some it 
is hfei'dly 21k pnijeipal ri\er of CUslilla la \'ieja 1 ?^ ilie 

Du^o, whlpji rises in the rn^juntions called Monenyo, ijOQO 
feet high, cAooi the niot>t e^e^ittsd pm-ta of cenlraf Spain. 
A lubge, under the ol Monio * do Oca, Moneavo, &c., 

runs^.W. and S«E, through the provinces of Burgos and 
Soria, and parallel to 1 ho course of tho upper Ebro, dividing 
the winters which run into that river from thbse which, tlmv 
wostwoi'dli into the buero. Fioitt'^ho Moncayo an uflVietde* 
itwolf in a S.W, direetion, iruntnng by M<jiliua 
Paredes, Ayllen, Bpylrago, Soni^j^ra,' San r- 
m, f nd the Eacwrial, where U asjsiuQtS|!S life na*oe of 



called . 

tb§,fet4eni 

rid^P^Uvidaiit tlie w^atars of the 
Xagtts, and forpaa ^ ,the »ame ti 
boundary between Castilla ht Vicia j . . 
greater part of Cast^ U V’^ieja iie^ N. fbiis 
between it and the mountains tu the N.j, 

wide basin, ^^'atered by the Duero t4id tbo 
other allluetths of the Duero, and sloping to 
opens into the plains of laion. North of th^ mounting, Q* 
Hey nosa, which form part of the Asturian ^elndn^ lies llljtt 
luovinco of iSantundor, which is detnehed from the 
Old (/astdo, although ineUided in, it as forniiag one 
administrative subdiMsiunB, "Jlie district <;f Hir^a, bAniflug- 
fdbo to Old Castile, lies E. of the dc'Ch^ij, and 

graphically speaking, a pait of ofJlhe^k^’O* . 

Caslile hns many tdevnled phiins'S^sbeh as 

which is above ddOO teet high [AvilaJ knd ; the 

grounds E. of Burgos, oiul in the di.stnct dSV^ Sojiks M 

loot of the mouutjuns of Oea and Monca>’^rj^tei*£|Ae 

mate i.s cold, und the soil not wry productive'^’ 

enjoy a milder elimute, and produce corn .Tim 

f.oliiitry abounds in euttlc and sheep ; the lafteF are partly 

migratory, or merinos, and paitly stationuyx.^ There ar^) 

manufactories of woollens at Burgos and Segovia,’nf coitoiift 

ami linens at Avila and Sonii, and glass manufuQtorjes Jtt 

San lldefonso. 

Old Ca.stile is dirided into rive intendeuciop or pruvincctt: 
A\ibi, SegoviH, vStUKi. Burgos, und Sanrunder, Tlie prin- 
cipal towns are— "Binuios, an archbishops sc't.q with a iiiim^ 
her of chu)cii(‘s and coincnt^, and 12,ii0d mhahiUnUs; Se- 
govia, the antient Segubia, ubicU has a Jino Kuman;^quc- 
duet in good propervution, the idcaxar ur rcsideueo of iho^- 
former Moorish kings, a fine euthodrak a military college,. 
bCAoral matiufactones uf fine woollens, and. l.k0,U0 inha- 
bitants A Vila, dOtJO : Santander, one of the principal portB- 
of N. Spain, \Mih <‘onsidei able trade, and IP.OOU inhabitants 
San lldefoiiso, ahead) mentioned, with its gluBs-vvoiks, a, 
royal palace and g;a.i dens, and 40U0 inliabitauts, Ij'Kscinial 
IS another s]jlendid royal resubnico, which is dtscribed under 
its proper hcml. 'J’be whole of Old t'astilo contains a popu-, 
hitiun of LUO kOUO, according to Mihano, extdusivo of Abo 
elerg), military, stmlenls. vagrants, beggars, &c.) Wboii>,ct 
nuiiibers are not jiMi vUvned. 

Old ('iistiie and Leon uro eonsidciod us tbo cradle of tW 
Spanish monarch). The people ol'Old (histilo retain tUAUflt 
of the old Cudilian fhanieter for sleadiness, sobriety, per- 
sAneninct*, and irustw urtliincBs, united with a cousiderublil 
degree uf re.sciv<% liuuglitiness, und taciturnity. 

Castilla la Nuevo bounded to tbo N, by Ciiitilltv 'lil 
Viej.i, to the R; by Arugon and N uloncia, tolbo S, by JlijEgir- 
eiu uml Andaliisia» ami to the W. by EhiremadUm* 
oO miles from N.to S.. and 2 10 from El to W. 
two i.cipal mens are the Tuju and the Gnadiana, 

Avhic am westAvurds. '1 ’he Taj o has its source Ip 

side ot the Sierra do Molina, a continuation of tl^jylfon^ya 

above inenlioneii, and Avhicli runs t>uiithwartls 

border between Castile and Aragon, uud then 

provmec ut‘(Juem;ii, Avhich is one of the most 

Spain, dividing the waters of the Guadal^viar and , 

viverii that flow through Valemda into the Mpditcrrtut^'hir 

from those which flow westwards into the Tajo an(I;0tt|t 

diana. Olfsets of this ridge enter Valencia a*ncj run ib a 

S.E. direction to the coast of the Meditenanoan. 

the southernmost end uf this ridge, which Spttni»U;gW^'‘ 

graphers call llierian, neur Chinthdla on th<? bonkl^iii of 

Murcia, ami tlu* Sierra do Aleara/, Avbich is thcE. bejpnHiuif 

of tho Sicrr.’i Muiona or Mariaiiie range, is a plain j^vyrhich 

stands the !<nvu of Albacute, and which sopunitCB Ah© two 

range.s which many have supposed Jto W uni^. (Mihawo* 

iJicchnarin Oeograjico^ art. ' Espanaf) Through^ ikU gup 

the Xuear, which has its sources in tbo pmvfnc© «ff ^Uen^.a 

in Nmv Castile passes on its way to the 

On the N.VV, sloji© ol the Sierra do Akartt* iiro 

of various slrouins, whkh by tjbieir union foim tho 

The Guadiana emsses the Of La 

W,, and then turni|^ to the souUiAVttyd;ititpt|t 

Thew'aters that fkiT into the Guatha^^WM 

divuUd fmm those which ftbw info Tti^Vj[5y ' 

callod Montanus do Tol^dok 

eentrki plaih of Gastik, ii> The 

MoutttSa# do'T^kdo i©fti H 








g»*oup8, mp9^tkl6£hy W^iin 
\ imd jt mmot »© m«W5h tlie ai-twy wmI 

i <)f the plair^s; which'8itor*l CwlUtouf 

tjii c^tstir^ 6f Sie nv^ftt* 'Thus the Guftdnvmena khd domain 
kl <^hir iWs which Hae in Cueiu;a and La Maneha fought A.h. 1453* 

Moi^6»>a, into tt^^uadalr^uivir, which was 2528 ; that of tto wtol'^ commune, 2807. There akO 
tho same „Sictra* and theii" sources are separated sOvcral other places of the same France, 

ilio' high Undo of lii Mancha, from the wat<i 3 *s which run CAOTING. fFoumusToJ 'W 



t all^ the cflfi;);rts 

yckt^ of apro.'rAvero .tniJiVJj^Uihg- 1^1 
^higiSeH" and tvis son ft;U in thh aution> 
mS GkiUnno was ro^uuited fo the 
atih' crown. The hattU >f CasUlhm 
Thk copulation of thin town, in 


I high] 

, dSt*W* into tho Guadiana. 

Yho largo inosas or plains of Now Casiilo are chiefly 
sown with com, and being entirely desTiUitc of trees, for 
which the Castilians have a singular aversion, and very 
d^ient in running water, they look desolate atkd burnt up, 
oivpoeiully in summer. There are few villages in the plains. 
The bins, especially in Jh)Sl^ Mancha, are planted wUh vines, 
and produce SO}ne very^j^xl wine, such us tho Wine of Val 
do which is nuisny u«cd at Madrid. Large llocks 

i^f^^heep ai'O reared in New Castile. In the province of 
an? iron mines and iron works. In I.a Mancha are 
rich rohieS'Of i^uicksilvor [Almadkn]. Idicre are nianu- 
foctom^ of mnhs at Toledo ; of soap, paper, and hnens, in 
Cuen^*a ; of Woollens at Onadalaxura ; of silks at Talu'icrii, 
besides the manufiictonos estahh.shed in tho capital 
[Madhid]. * 

Now Castile is divided into five intoudencics : Madrid, 
Toledo, Guadiilaxara, Cuenca, and La Maneha. The ])rm- 
cipul towns are Madrid, 'I’ox.kdo, Auanjuk/, At.cai.a i>k 
I ljcrtAfiKs; Guadalaxara, the chief town of the inlendency 
of the same name, whicli has some good buildings, an iiii- 
lieiit Homan bridge, woollen munnfacloi lev, und 7000 mhu- 
bitants ; Cuen<?a, which is a bishop'^ see. has 1)000 inhabit- 
lints ; Real, the chief tow n of f.a Mancha, with 9000 

inhabitants, is known tor its fairs and its excellent mnles, 
TJie whole population of Now t^astllt^ including Madrid, h 
], - 002, 000, according to Miilano, v ith the same exception as 
before, concerning the clergy, &e. 

The principal high roads * caminos roalass’ of Spain 
branching out from Madrid cro«s Castile in diflerent direc- 
tions. TJiat from Madrid to Burgos by Aranda do Duero. 
crosses the Somosiorra ridge on the borders between Old 
and New Castile. From Burgos the road continues by 
Vitijofia and Irun to France, This line of road is kept in 
good tepair. Another very good road leads from Burgos 
to Suntarider, which is the Hhipning port for tho r.urjdus 
C0>4i of Old Castile und J..con. The higli road from Madrid 
to Eatrernadura and Lisbon leads by Talawra Badajoz, 
Tho gwat southern road leuils by Ocafia und lluough La 
Mancha, and hy the pass of Despufiu B(‘iros into Anda- 
The great ea.stcni road from Mudriil to Vale ncia 
pakfiCft tiltto through La Mum'ha to Albuectc and Almanza 
in Murcia. Tho other or more rlirei t road to Valencia 
through tho ipountains of (^uei»;a is in bad repair. I'wo 
raodulend from Madrid to Zuragnza. one by Siguenza and 
Medina jPeli, and the other by Molina und Daroea, 

The of Custde was uudenakeu to facilitate the 

of the great eorn plain of the Uucro, both 
in CuslUla U Vieja, with Keyiuisa at the foot, of 

tW Ajskttrian mountnins, from whence the corn is carried on 
pktdos ^ carts to Santander. It passes hy Valladolid, Pa- 
and Aguilar del Campos, and a branch of it extends 
to ]|Suir|jos, The undertaking, however, is not, yet complete. 
Wani^ qommunications is one of the principal drawbacks 
upon tl^e industry ami productiveness of the two Castiles. 

Ditici^ario Geo^rq/ico estadifitico de lispana ; 
Antilion* Gttoj!^rq/ia do lispatia; Laborde, Ithteraire de- 
uripiif do 1' 

CASTILLON^ a small town in France, in tho deparl- 
moiit df Gironde* It is on the right or north bank or the 
. l>ordo§fne^ and on the road between Bergerac und Bor* 
deanx* It denvos its only claim to not ice from its historical 
interosjit. WHoh Quienno, long in the possession of the 
English tnonarcb^ conquered by tho French, a number 
“ Sio polity of tho province formed a plot fur vocalUng 
and Talbot, the most famous of the English 
‘hii daV> was sent with a force of 4000 men to 
«%0iWd lords. IWdcaux omurnd its gates to 
master Castinbn and j<ronsac. 


CASTLE, from tho Latin castelium, fi, diminuti\c qf 
caatrum, an encampment, is a walled inolcspre with k 
tower or towci^, strongly constructed and intchtl^d ,tV*» a 
place of safety. NuniorouB castles, for tho most ia 
ruins, ntill rctmain in various pmts of Great Britain, 

Germany, Italy, and in the East ; but oui* remarltkj, |irb 
principally confined to those of ihw country. Tho ' 

of England consist of those erected by tho Homati!^;; of ^ 
British and Saxon castles erected previous to, und pfrmnan 
castles erected after, the Norman conque st ; aqd uIsq of 
more modern stone and brick castles, eroded frOtu al^out 
the reign of Edward I. to tbo time of Henry VIL The 
Roniriu custlo.s in this country arc numerous, nnd »tuno of 
them still ill very perfect condition, such as Burgh CaslW 
nnd Hiehborougli. Thu Saxons most pn^bably adapted 
the Romuii iiiclo.su res to Ihoir modes of dekfuce, nnd it 
appears that they often rai.sod a mound on one side of tho 
walls on winch they erected a keep or dtadel. 

Til various parts of England, Scotlaml, Ir^ldaud, and 
W.dcs, there are numerous encampments or castleis, htpsUy 
occupying tho summits of hills, which have boea uscydxjd 
to the aboriginal inhahitanis. Anmrig the most reiitarkahle 
arc the Herefordshire Beacon, on tbti Malvcnt Hjlls,,; iu 
Mhirccslcr.sluro ; tlie Cucr-Caradf^^^ near Church 
in Shropshire ; Moid Arthur, in Flintshire ; Chun CaHlW* 
in (>>rnw<ill ; and Maiden Castle, in Dorsetshire, (BjiattouS 
Arch. DicL) 

Roman Caslra were probably sometimes formed vn tkn 
sites of British works. Richborough Castle, in KenL 
perhaps the earliest Homan custlo constructed in the^ island* 
has been coiiji’cturcd to have been formed in the reigu of 
Claudius, aiui completed by Sewrus. (Buttciey's Antiq. 
IUtiupinu\ pp. (), 1*1, &,c.) It still retains the Icavhng h-a 
turcs of one of the most })erfcct of the stutionar} cantlos 
built by the Romans m England. The baseuieiU of ilu^ 
SucelUrm, or small Itunple for depositing the ejiHigu<*, ilnaiiK 
an import unt ItMturo in this castle; and ju tlie walls are 
lUo traces uf the four gales. Tho entrance through tho 
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[Plan of itlcbliorougU Castlo, 
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rkortb'OaBt wall is by one of tbo two gates (c) railed by the 
Romans the Porta Principalis, and which becarpo in o.Aer^ 
times the po^ern gale. (Kings Mirfnmcn/u 
vol. iv,* p. 10*) Tbe Prooforian gate is supiwjsed to 
been on tho aide of tbo slope lowmls Uio aistuary, wbibh 
fonuetly bounded this $ide of the casile. The second mbr 
^itlibnne.' The approach of the French cipal fate wa< opposite th# 41 rst pmuapal gate 

CastiUon was invested ,wie l>eeumau gate ^md the Pnotorian niq, , 

th^, by opposite, Tho i'oi m f thir ca*vhb 


he then was, to maroH- 
^ii|:«jri^'^|Ver)iob camp# ^hich 


ne#riy%;;te4angiilar par. 


with 
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t inWrvmU lU tliC waiU iq .a h6riaop%I posi'' 
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lion* lay^^ra <of Uric^ & frCiU futintUliou fof • 

oVery isuctteedint^ Inyet* 

anotbet Roman stiitfbn (5?tow'fi An* 
natfft 1[>. nf u form, ^vitli , circular 

loworf^ fa) i\i the an^lc^ uiul stdess, pip^mts^ ex.amplos^ nV both 
SaNon and Ninuniri aduptuiionH uinl cattle -buildinj^ witLin 
its M'alls. The Rumiin ‘paU's <b,r) most probably the Uocu- 
nnm autl RcGetonam have been fitted up wah gates con- 
fiitrueknl after tfu‘ NoniMti st\lo of fortifying c:\sldlatrd on 
trances. The arej of Roivlie^tor is (>20 foot by filO, At tlu?^ 
north* wc.'^t a scpujro Saxon keep (//), 57 feet by 58, has 





l^inu of ]\)1 i'}uMaCi r.isdi*, tj.uA** 3 

usurped the jdiico of lUic of the ('tmihn* Ihnnon (ower'^. To 
this tower Mr. King siipjiO'.t’s an.addil.um to hH^o beer, 
nnub’ by Voe Nor;nau-:i who :<l tin* saim' time iortified it afici* 
llnnr m nnw‘i’, foinung an unno- l)nilliG or balhiiivi wnhin 
the ouU'V Isnlho firnunl by the larger Roman inel(>^uie. 
Tills Is-O' p t4i<!V 1)0 f on-i'ler 'd liu* eitadel of the (•a'-lie, and 
uas tlio reside ol' tlie ehiiif oirn'i’i'. The k*' 'p ■ 
and Mornnui ecl^tles Mie to pe(»pl(' wduil the ]Me:o" 

mini V. lOi to the Romans: and where the saradlnm of the 
Uoiuiins Mas most pmbalily hituat''d u C'hristtan ehnreh 
Wj,s oHen evn,di'-^ di J *oH‘liestcr, wiieio u N' rai.ut f hmeii 
still remains < f >'0 to ilm Pimtonan gate in Ingii pivsm-va- 
tiiiii, A( f a.'oor, in Noifolk, the ehuieh is on the^ii<*(d‘ 
wd'.at MM- ’ diablv the aniient tempbn The lv(*ep ul Por- 
(dasier M 1 Is like most of theeaidy Savon keeps, ad jondrig 
to nn i ' o upon the ^er) outwani wall ()f the ea'^tle area 
itselh r.h-kt! tlie Norman keep t<)wci>, whitdi Mere usually 
in !'(' {dear open spare <if the caslh* area, ns at Ileding- 
h'^oi. in Kss>‘\, or imalKiehed to the walls as al Ro(hestiu\ 
h'iie 7V.'.>''v?e/7/ layiTS of briek) aie seen in pairs 

of tliO Hninan wails, Mliieh, like all tlm walU of Roman 
(v.stra, are of nibble : while the Savuii and Norman works 
arc imualh faeo 1 with Kipiare^l stones. The Norman gates 
were v-oeured wdli a ]>ortimlhs, n practice wliich it appiMrs 
the Saxoim d' 1 not adopt: thme ss no sign of n pmtf iilhs 
having lieen used in the Saxon keep at Porchester. At 
Nienpolis, lU'iu Aloxandven in Eg\pl, there is a Roman 
rasdo Verv smol.ir in plan to llie castle at Pmebevter pre- 
vious to tiic s.ivmi and Nrirrmin aUeralions. (King's 
niiitfniiiS AntiiiUa, pk xxviii,. voh ii.) Pmeufeov Cattle in 
Sussex ia eon.sideiod to have b n ii kite Rinnan work, 
if not an Atiglo Homan hmid.mg. Tlie Thrnidii are not 
laid hori/onlally at Riciiboiougii {^j^d Rurgh, )mt more 
kko the Saxon herring-bone. I^ike Pm Chester, u !m> had 
many subsequent additions in later times. The eailior 
wolks are far more durable than the hiter constructions, 
pi.au is an irregular curve With f^olid lowers, and a 
iped le u'r baViiinn wdth hollow towt?rft, aud ti keep* T|»ib 
in King's ‘ Munimenta' is hovrovijf very iueortec^ 
^'ing nearly- die form of a oirole, >ViUlQ the xeal^hapa 


' ' ' '' ' ‘ ^ ' V'. iw-' 

to that of a twnngJe , 

walls at P^vensey average fo«t in ^ 

lectin heighh ^ if' 

Kiltg, in his ’Munimerita Antiqua*^ giviea 
and vtewii of Castlea which he thinks may have * 

fttnie.tcd after the plan of Syrian caatles^ to Vhialjt d^d 
they lufitr. in many parts of ihoir plan, a strong 
Liiunw'ston, BrunJesfi, and others are mentioned by 
being of Pliamician origin, a position which it is 
^easier to assKht than to proio. Conisborough, anottipf sin^ 
gnlar crtstlo, is considered by tho same author to ho ah 
curly Briti.sh work. 

JSaxon cnstlo-building was probably borrowed from iho 
Ronmmvod RrilouH, who had aerjuired a taste and knowdedgo 
nf 1h<‘ arts from the Romans. Thus in Pevensey there are 
rk*^ that have an uppoaranco of Roman character and do* 
sign,' and yut are so much ruder in execution than any other 
Roman wm ks, that tlmy can only bo roforred to a tim«M'hea 
the knowledge of the Roman arts, ihuiigh yet IVesh in tjjte me* ; 
uiory^of the inhabitants, might probably be on the detlinci 
British, Saxon, and Norman ctistles have one principal 
i flUirc, the keep tower, which is a strong and nMtssivft 
building, placed either near tho side of one of the external 
wall^, or utiai hed to tluim. As a general rule, Baxon casiles 
hiac the keep-towa^r attached to the walls, and the Norman 
uiiiiltarhcd ; but there are exceptions in both cases, though 
wo believe not niauv. 

Among many others, King considers Castleton, m Derby* 
sliire, to be a genmiic Saxon castle, hum the stylo of lU 
anjnrociuro ami the appearance of hernng-boiie ma!^unry iu 
the walls. 



[Plun of CttiUcton Uei'hysjliived 

The keep fn) is attachod to Ilm walls of tho i* 

also fwi-tifu'd v\ith one hmall square tower and another', hcLlf 
tower. The castle-keeps at Gmlford and Colchester eattlis'A 
have «ome curicms herring b(>ne construction in brick, 
is couKidercd to bo a distmgnishing mark of Saxbn htitMib^* 
Goodrich cost It -keep, winch is ali^ SaXoti, W placed in -a 
manner sonu what simihir to thoso at Porch^alo^ 
Pevonsey; but the castle itself i$ Norman, And hat fdUK* 
circular towers at tlio anglca. 

Norman castles, as fortilieations. are the strop^est. Tlicy 
consisted of mounds and dMchcs, or meats, with wnB# ott 
llui nionnds surrijouniorl ailh liaitlerneiits ; the walU Were 
also foil ificd at i.bo top wiili small projeettng fJttlled 

laisiion.s. Jn iko wails wore entrance gate ttnVelrSt wUb 
budges cUlicr of si one or wood, Winch wefe made to draw 
up and down, 'j'lu; entratices Wore iilsn ijuartW With 
doinx ami pf)i tcvdlises or g'tttos, which droppt^d 4wh tli^bUgh 
aruuves ui tue side of (he masonry. All a|rt5rUni5^ exiWpt 
Jke rratowjiy. wcio Ruudh Rbtfofm# vvere 

made behind iho piirapots. The gateway vva» BemetifliHA 
defended by a liurUioan, ar{4 also Ukhked hjf^ toWitjr4* 
well os the outer vvahi*. keofp wka usually iidlor half 
the centre of the cai^ilc, and it hod semeti^hiefa ' 
within it, Ruclmter castlet whmh stand a en a amltt emS# 
nonce near tho bridge ftver tho Medway, il d \ 

of a Norman ea^tle. It waa probably rebuilt tho iNormalUik ' 
soon after the coni|ueiti oft of | 
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[Rotlifstcr Ca»tl(*, uutl Kef>]) ] 

anti presents a fine example ef a Nnmian Keep, * wliicli ori- 
ginally eonsisted of* four lloois, iiududinL'j the ba^cmcul or 
duHi^eort story* It in about 70 feet square at the base, with 
walls varying frotn l:i tott feel in tliifunos?, and rising to the 
height of lor> feet to the loj) of <uu' of tiie anguKir turrets. 
The walls of the ground hour slope or t>end nu,vanl,<»; but 
fi'om thiU to the t(»p they are continued jierpendicularly. 
ICx tern ally there is a pdasUr ()Uttn\sS near llie ceiUio of 
cuoh Side, and at three au::l'*s a»e square staircase turrets, 
and H rounded turret nt the fourtli angle. At the nortli face* 
IS a projecting worh, forming a sort of vestiliule to the elmd 
enira^iet? d(Kn*-\vay to the first floor, and tliis ts approached 
l>y (t 'Sight of steps coiniiioiKMng at the wcsloru aide, and 
rt^turnnig round the corner. The walls, <loors, and wiiulovv.s 
ftte <H>tV^tt'U<;ted to rtipol assailants. 

*Tho' first ascent was by a flight of ]1 or 13 step.s, load- 
ing round the north-west angle to an aicdred door-way, he- 
n^rtth which a flight of seven steps led forward to a draw- 
bridge that conntifcred wIlli tlje arched gateway to the 
entrance- tower : this optmed into the wstibule, hetween 
which and the keep there were no («ther aieniies of conunu- 
tlioation than by a third andicd passage in tlio thickness of 
libe walk Idils I'vtlcr inlet to the hod > of the keep was do 
fended by a massive door and portcullis, tlui hinges and 
grooves of which remain ; and in the roof are openings 
for of {fhowcring ini.ssihvs on iho heudj. of 

itttieripf of the keep is <lividcd longitudinally by a 
itdo nevirly equal pin is, wliich commnnicttte 
by ^^ipHn lilV-hvii oneaidi Hour. In the centre of this uuU is 
b 'WpJIt .ot‘ oopi^ideivble depth, 2 I'eot inches in diameter, 
open to the NerCs top of tile keep, and cutu 
with evury btor)’. Tliero Merc three .stout lloois 
thfe basement. hubcmont story \mjis low 

h^iro the munition and Kstorch for the u.sfMd' 
iho wet*© d«^l><^^hcd. In tho north-cast angle is a 

cjrtmltirWinding coutmunicaiing from the gromnl 

and wiiiih south Mall is a^^Cjllare pus- 
nagUi or funnel, w'hich gUo communicates witli the upper 
a^d it# ' angularity has ^dveu rise to mucli fan- 
; amotig other wnijeoturon, it ha# been cou- 
^ baVf u«c3 fur the convoyancu oftitorea to the 
On th© north side i# a Uight of 
atilffli#.! efdjug 'tq a d u ngee n . 

^ seems tp have been that occupied 

which'Wasan entrance from with- 
^ Besides 7 large loop-hpleH* larger 
tigb were two spacioui* couioal fire- 

contmctecl to the Outer- 
were small apuiduros for the 
is* cjnlaimtd -ih 
angle, ahd he^e «dabj 
were two very arid welbdeforidcd witi- i 
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command a view of what was passing ob 
iho Steps Within the east flour of thie wall id k 
gallery#. to^etl^ryttbsoino pi Vutu apartments, the apeniiige 
mto wbiofi w^0 Veil cj^cgidipd to sc-curo those who imgbt 
be there stationed td wateU a besieging .ivmv, tntho soutii- 
east angle is a second, circular staircase, winch, as well a« 
that in the opposite towej% open# to tho top of Um buiUliug,* 

* The second floor consisted of the- ^tato aparimeuts, 
j^et Ui height, and was more ornamented and lefty than 
wther of tlm others, "I'luvse communicated by fljhr largo 
somic.irculai' arches, formed in tlu*^ partition M^all, which W’as 
susluiued by Tnas>iV(‘ c-olurnns and half cohunrft. Wilhiptho 
thickness of the wall round the up]>er part t>f this flool'i# u 
gallery w-hadi Iraverscs tlu* \vh<do keiip, and rocoivo.s light: 
from wilhout thrmigh ‘J.'l suKill wimlows : the ^xtcriOi'S pf 
these w<!re inoni highly fuushed than uu) of the lower dpcqi* 
ings, and inwardi) ihey appear U) hme hoim H’CUred by 
wooden shutters, the hinges and bare holes of which slifi re- 
main. Tlii.s gallery wiis a]?o open to the sUittt^apartrucuts 
by six arches on each side.' Tiio up]>ei floor was about six- 
teen feet high, and has likewise a gallery, wilh ojjonings 
both within and Without, similar to the jireceding, Froin 
the remains of ii kn go uivii in the snutli-cuist cor nuHt 
highly probable that the chapel was placed bcri#. 

The roof of the keep, as well us the floori?, have been de- 
stroyed: the foruKU, most probably, rMUisisted of a platfouin 
on a level wilh t'se toji of liie wall wi.hiu the parapet: tho 
latter was about ft'o fei't hnrli. and luid cmbii-sures al>o>it 
two feet wide. The four losvcrs at tlu* angles wore raised 
iiuol her story, and h.ul also small idatlbims wiUi pt^vjpets 
and eriilu asur(“^u Thegutter^t wlflch com eyed the water 
from the pkitiium stiil reinmn. 

The outward walls, which lornu^a an irrcgnlar p«rnl1elo- 
giam of ffhout 300 tee! m li ugth, were sMongtberied by 
hcvcral srpuu’o and rouiul touei.s Gmbvas»nr('(l :\t)d pi‘ovid'^\d 
with loopholes and uuu-hicolations On tho norih-oa^st \yiiA 
the principal ontranco, which was defended by a tower gatn- 
way wilh outworks at the sides, (Britton’s Arc/fi t'^rtural 
Aftitr^unirs, vnk id ) 

j^incoln castle, also a Norman rasllo of tho first clasti, wan 
founded about HU>S, at the sumo lituc with tluf eusih- at, 
lJosfmg.s. Nottingham, and York. The keep stands on ilio 
south hiile of the castle. The plan is an irregular pcfi)gou- 
Tlie cliariicter of this lurp resoinblcs ArmVdi J, Tunb' idge, 
and other N(U man castles, and is set on nu artflhdal mount, 
likci Clitrud's To\u*r ut York, tlu; keep at Windsor, and 
other#. The interior of the e'A'>’iic eouiivuis six acres and u 
half. 

In Ch‘os,e’s * Antiquities' (voh i. preface, p, 10.) ihej''* is an 
interostuig ri'storatiou of a Konnun castle with tlic keep m 
Iho ccjuie, aud surrounded h) the inner and outer hadhe, 
showing also a Saxon mount. But wo aro infotmed that 
ihciv IS no good auihonty for ihirt ro.sioration of I)nu- 
nnigton castle. l^eof rd castle, wduc’a was taken by 
Henry HI.. 122 K is considered to havaj been s oriewhaf 
Mmiliirly sinr ne (rom tloj fact ef Us haMug been Uikcu 
in fair attiiek fir' the horhaM then the ou’er haillic, 
thun Die inner badhe, and fiuaU'. h> iiuninu the tower the 
Ini^ieged cajhuilui k Kt'verihLlc .s it is not by any nmaq# 
clour tiiat tin; f:ii n wa- sueh s n; I'C'.toU'd hy Gvmmu 

Acconhiig t> .\'‘ser'r, 'Ur uu-nt, Altrcd buijl riistlca of 
WtMid and sKUiO ritViih, ha dauyhior, hudt, edght ca^ligsi 
in three \ca.s. t Kenrv of Huuinqplou’s //usV. p. 204,} 
Wilhimi td i’dahnesUinv (!•’! ibts a slonc catiUe built by 

Athed^tau it Kxeter, A.n. I k Wilhain the Conqueror 

was a hoiivler of casilo (lb ///a/, p. 8.) Forty-uuiv; 

caslU's aic lULniioned in Uomcbday liook, which notices 

Arundel aa the only one named ni llui time of tho Con - 
fnhbor. It h xaid that in tin* 10 years of Stephou’s ftugn 
1 J t5 cu'Stle.s wc'rc erocted. It is aluiost unta'cesiiavv to in- 
murk that the huiiding of KUeb strong ectiOces, vvlueh in iho 
tlicn state of warfare w’ere often impregnalde, is a ]iro‘'f 
of the insecurity to life and property winch picraik^rk 
Every foudai chiofl^tin had In# strongludd, nnnoj winch his 
imtuedlttlo re^ueri tallied for the purjicse ol' inuiudl dc- 
fcuco, or to aunov a, id plunder their neighbours. Avery 
cousidcrublft nurnWr of old mwn# of Kurepe gradually uroao 
around thtifta baronial fortincation#, and it is interesting to 
tra(;04 in tho history of m^lny of these CAnmnunfl^o^, the 
town, original! > u miserable uepond- 
^ fai^te,;isffudmdly obtained privileges, m>d edmr- 
imd inci^wdm «teugih and import- 
exactly iin proportion uii the owner of foiti'uss 
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M : '(ill nnaliy the, «!a«tVe; Mm beiojr Weglotted end *ton»SitiJjgttkiB,‘ by the .Sttte W«tttli» Roy 5 ^ 

*)csfnt<HK wiXH either with th<> and furniKhtsd f Antiqiiititiid/ are ^ \ 

niiitcriiUs for honse-huildhif?, ov rcmaihed m ruins, an ett- For further in forination;. Mi the roaifef.il 

duviug of the shnv bat coiiam victory of the Once to DaIIa\vay‘s flcc.o«»>t of Oastles in h\^ ♦ Uisoom^C iiti'lAlrtjiii- 

Hiih;i^?ctU>WiismeT» over thou- lords, tectnre in Far gland ;' * Antienl Castlo^^f 

i Wo wiav conrludo ihia artiflo with a hi^ief notice of a few WaW* cngravetl by W. Woolnoth» wltfi ^ 
of tho i^enuirkahlo oasilos still remainiug. K. W, Brayloy. jmn ; and notices of ctwtlei in 

Ohun Oasths tJoinwall, moat probably un mrly British logia,’ and Miontlemart’s Magazine/ ' ■; 

ca-itle, cii’cnhir Jii its form, llio plan consists of two con- ' C ASTLB-M ARTYR, a village of 830 iriMbit^nts^ini the 
centric mcles. laised on a slight artificial mound. Lauit^ barony of Iinokilly and county of Cork In jfof- 

coston Castlo. probably of the same date, has a circular incrly rt*tnrnod two members to the Irish twltamfent,/f()r 
Sicep 'nr citadel* surrounded hy an outer circular wall, both whicii Richard Earl of Shah non received iS^OfiO?. com^n*' 
j)la(!ed on (he summit of a conical rock, p'ortifications of a sation at the union. The Village, which a borough and 
Jjilcr date have been formed at the base of the hill, witli lias a charter^ school, is the pmperty of I^rd Shannon, who 
works (‘opneming those wuh the earlier circular works on has a fine deme^^ne of 1‘200 Irish' acres' kdjbinihg. {Bopis. 
the (mmmit of the rock. There are some curious castles in of oners.) 

the north of Scotland, called Duns. Piets Castlo, in Shot- CASTI-KUAR, tho assizo-to^vn of the county ,6? Mmo 
land, is a good example. They appear to have boon coni- in Ireland, in the barony of Carragh, 146 Engysh W(es 
oal. and to^^ave had galleries in the walls. W.N.W. from Dublin. CfiLStlebar is situated on the 

Oxford Castle seems to have been a Saxon or Norman Clydagh which, rising in the little lake of Castlebaf, within 
keep, erected within an earliov circmlur enclosure, like Chun a rude and a half of Clew Bay on tho \V., llow^s l^EI with 
'Castlo. Conisborough keep is circular, but it has six enor-* the Moy, \rhieh it meets in J^>ch Oallen, to Loch Conn, an 
mouB buttresses, which give it an angular appearance. Tlie inland lake in the centre of tho bai-ony of Tirawley, and 
general plnn of the castlo at Old Sarum, near Salisbury, thence runs northward to KillaUi bay by BalUna. 
restunbles Chun and l.aunceiiton. Castlebar as a tow n i.s of very locent date. It k stated 

Iledingbain Caiitle, Essex, has a fine N<»rmai’ keep of in the Report of the Commissioners on Bogs in Ireland ^ 
f(,ur atories, part of which is in good preservation. The on- (IHU), that eighty years before that time there was but ono 
iranco is over a drawbridge, and the nccesj^ must have iK'en cultivated field of about eight acres l)etween Castlebar and 
tsXtrcmoly difficult to besiegers. Richmond Oaslle, Yoik- the sea; and that forty years before that time the roads m 
sliire,^ also a fine Norman keep-toNver. Kenilworth the west of Ireland did not ])aR« tho town of Castlebar 
Ciistb^, Vrhich encloses an area of .seven acres, i» built on an at all. The castle, which gives its name to tho place* 
irregular plan; but the keep, like that of most Norman was a stronghold of the Ik* Burgho.s. In the waw of 
cHslIcH. seems to have been nearly in the cc'iitre of the on- the rebellion of 10 M it was hold by Sir Henry Bing- 
cloftiuo. Of the later brick castles, among the most in- ham for the Parliaiiiont, when, being besieged by Lord 
teresting are Tattersball, Hurst nionccaux, Tbornbury, and I Ma>o and his sun Sir Theobald Burke, on tho part of tho 
CaifitoiO Tattershall, in Lincolnshire, erected about 1 1:>5. i Irish (.kdholios, he surrciulcrcil on tonus of being conveyed 
is a largo square brick tower, with polygonal turrets at the w ith his troojis in safety to tho noxt garrison town. Lord 
angles.'^ Hui’stmonceaux, in Sussex, is a brick castle, tiKo Mayo protected his prisoners during throe days, but on tlicir 
With polygonal turrets at the angles and sides, and is arrival at Iho bridge of Slirule, licyond Ralhnrobe, tho furj 
similar in the arrangement of the plan of the external of the insiirgeuis could no longer be restrained, and Bing: 
wall to the castle at PorchesLcr. The entrance gate-way ham, ■^\itb all lus company, was barbarously massa^f^d. 
forms the keep ; it was built in the reign of Henry VT. After the old lord’s death ins son Sir Theobald, 

Thortiiniry Castle, perhaps the last erected, was begun in Mayo, was tried for the otfence by a special commftsjoil 
if, -10. appointed lor that piirpaj>c, 17th IVcombor, ahdhcmg 

Oaistor, in Norfolk, was erected about MfiO. and is ic- found guilty was shot by their sontence 15th January, 1653, 
Tiiarkfiblo for two very large circular brick loweis, c.t tlie Castlebar u as also a scene of contlict towtirds the end of the 
northern angle, one of W'hich only remains. Beaumaris, rehcllkm of i 798, when Henoral Humbert, having at 

(Vuiway, Caernarvon, and Caei'philly Castles, all of great KiDala with a force of not more than lOGO Frencn 
extent, are fine Rpccimens of tho style of eustellated archi- reinforccul by about an equal mmiber of undisctplin^ 
tccturc of the time of Edward 1. Of tho numerous casllcH sanb*. of the country, put to rout 6000 Brilish iroopft 
erected at various times in this island, a few arc .still used inanded by flenerals Lake and Hutchinson, and that )K) 
a., residences. The finest are Windsor Clastic, the rtsidence completely that the action has since been generally 
of the king, and Wanvick Castle, the residence of the Earl as ‘ the races of Custlehar/ Thu town lie reufKin fell into w 
of Warwick; and it will be difficult to find in all Europe lunuL of the insurgents, by whom it was occupied for about 
any edifices of this class which can be compared with them a fortnight, till the surrender of Humhert at ^l^iUinaipuck 
Jbr nmgnificcnco. > Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, A In- (8th Sept., 1798) put an end to the ill- judged 0X|)jWiltfpn* 
wick. No. thumberlund, Leeds Castle, Kent, Arundel, Sus- and with it terminated the last of the Irish rebellions* ,, 
sex, am' - aue others, arc still used as dwelling- houses. Castlebar is a horougb-iown, though tho corporation Kas 

Con vnienco and mugnifiecneeure united in the castles of for sometime been defunct, and, prior to tlio uhipm re- 
Har>\vt>od and Spofford, in Yorkshire. Naworth, in Cum- turned two members to tho Irish Farliament, for tW lo6» 
bciland, has equal merits. Oorfe Castle, which was strum; of which franchise Richard Earl Lucan received 13,pO0^. 
,aA oi* great extent, was defended as late us the reign of compensation. The assistant borrister^fof Ihb Cqiiuiy of 
Charles I. ; it is now in ruins, Dover (’astle, rdso of great Mayo sits twice a year at Castlebar for the trial pf 
extent, prosenta specimens of the architcclurc of every and petly sessions are held in the town evorj Saturday by, 
period of castellated budding. the resident county magistrates, Tho eount^ iaol Is sUd- 

Few parts of Europe contain so many ruins of castles as ated within theboiniigh limits, which comprise the town Snd 
tho hanks of the Rhine. They arc almost all built on an a ^pace of about a mile round in every direction, 
irregular plan, and lulaptod tn the nature of the rugged sites Castlebar has some trade in linens, but the of 

oh tidiich they are placef!. Tho most remarkable both for M^estport, which nt a distance of eidllt miles has 
their size and history are tho castles of Ehrenbroitstciu tages of being a seaport town and tSe residenoo of , ah cn^er** 
ahd Heidelberg pri?>ing proprietor, operates considerably to its dkadv^ntJ^<k 

There ai'e many ruii.s of fine castles in Normandy and The court-houso is o mean building, anddho 
in th<i i^iys dc^ ^"o.sgos. S*,vifzc*r]jitid has also its custhjs, has been converted into a lunatic asylutU. Here as 
but they ari? on a sm^t^lor sc.dt*. 'i’be French castles wore foot barrack, a new chUtch* a Roman Catbofe 
ofteti bastilles, l»ke Villcbon, the castle of the Duke de Wesleyan tncetirig-WuJie, and a county IiqI'A 

Sullv. Lucan is the chief k uqt lighted or 

For getwnl infonhalion on castles, the reader may con- watched, and the eireots are repitijn^/by f^u'ntjy 
suit King's *Munimenta Antique/ and also the drawings monts. There' are three bridges ntey tho 
and prints of in tho king*.s library of iho British J831 the town epntbined 909 houses, ■was 

JtfusAttri. Wd are indebted to Mr. Britton for i^nnisaion families, of which 34 w^re chiefly erapkygd in 
tho numerous drawings of bai^tlos (plana and 315 were engaged in trgdb,inanufacturoa arid 
|ia##ii^hich ho possesses, ‘ (Sjro8e> * Attliauitieif <>47 not iackwed in eithel’ denomimttipn,; in SSilfe 

fWwlck Cattle *Tbo MUitary Ailtidnit*es of 4hc tion of ^§7 mfdci females^ tdtid 6373; 
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j)ehi^i%'y^€t. .ptT^ulit^ou ii^ vV?is 5404* 

m ;,tpn/#iw:$ 0tl1>,jor 9^«-^veiitb. In 18‘i4 CJa^Ue- 

W^ two /^rotcstttDt niiii^ Uouiau Ci^Uiulfc 

«4juptiH|L 4^0 ittiilo^l an4 21J5 fcinalebi ; tir»<i by 
Oommistiion«rs of Fublio Instruction in 
that in 1834 there were in the beaeOee of 
A^liah o^r, Castlebar (total popu^tion of the three parishes 
qpjaQpri&erl ther#n i24,404) 14 schools/cducalin^ 1000 males 
on4 O'lO . Throe of fhese schools wore in connoc- 

tiort Si'ItJi ttc Narttopnl Board of Education, one in connec- 
flop Syitb tlws Ladies' Lamjon Hiberuiau Society, and , the 
great tnaj^nty siiuatod in and near the town of CasiUobar. 

(Ciattes 0;p?<oW; IngUs’s Ireland in 1834: Par/ia- 
menlary Tteporh und Pup<!r^; Barrington’s Pisa and PUH 
(i/ the lni?h NaHon,) 
q^^XLETON, [Cast/^hO 

a genus of iepidopterous insects. [SPHiti- 

^ijAl^'TO [Bkavki*.} 

Castor, or a Gominorum, om)* of 1 ho bright stars in 
the head of tho twins froio whjoh t he coiisteUation gets its 
natno, being the iKarer of the* Iwo ;o the pole. 

This is a roinarkublo douhlo stur^ that ih to say, eonsist-i of 
qvy Sjjtarit so (jIqsc together as to bo uiseparablc to the naked 
oy'c, which are neatly etjual, and ctnnpose tlu* appoaraiU'C (»f 
tlio third run gii it tide*. The tw'o arc, how'-ver, easily bcpa- 
rated by a inoduraUdjr good telescopv'. henig more than 
ftnir ^econdn distant Irom each olhir at pn'^ent Sir J. 
llerscliol has determined the elcmontc^ ol tin- orbit in which 
each' star moves round the otlier. / . A\/rnn, Soc., \. 

p. IDC.) lie calls the star Mho largest aiKl tiuesi. of all the 
d uhle stajs in our heinisphero, and that >\ ho^o unei{Ui\oeal 
angular motion iirst impressed on my lal oers mind a full 
conviction of the reality of Ins long-chcHshed on the 
Bu\)jcCt of the binary statvS.' By observati <ns of Bradley 
and Bound, Mabkelyne, \V. Ilcisohel, lho(‘ehM>r Struve, 
his otvn, and Sir J. Suuih, he lias deduced the following 
elenienU of the elljptic orbu of each star round the other; 
major scraiaxia, ; ececntncUy, '75v^*4 ; inidunitum of 

the' real orbit to (ho apparent oi bit on iho sphere of the 
heavens, TO' iT; jicifod of revolution, ‘253 yedr^ ; next pericxl 
of approach, a.d. 1855, In the following years the 

distunes ware or yvill he m follows; at the hegimung of 


44), i;UC A.iK A I>. Iiift. 

,ief33 4^*’m ^ 1845 3'''85 1851 C'MO 

, 183^ 4 HlC} 184.8 3 '37 1855 0 'U3 

18?^$,, , 4 '37 1850 2 '91 1850 o *08 

18^1^, : ,.4 '19 1652 2-18 

The of tho computations are of h ap- 


proximaiions as the present .^lalc oi the .s ih]oci will iillv)w. 

Tht« stin* on the point of imdci going, within the 

cnsiiihg twenty-four } eais, a viunlar renuuknhle change to 
that’ of which 7 Virginia has ulreod) ^unn^hed a Mnking 
ihs,taTt^p, 4 dvmg the last (century, ami ))assmg iVuni a (iistant 
double 4 taV of tho S('(\ 0 iul chess to a close one of the fii'yt, 
and ullimathly to one of ovlrcme i-loscncss ami ditnculiv, 
shteh as bill y the vei) finest toloHCOpjs, with all (ho nnpr<»ve- 
inonts'yyb may expect in Uiem, will he c :i))ahle of sh.>wing 
ofE^rWi so than single/ 

^ CASTOH FIBE/l(Limn),lhoBoa\cr. Into a cavity situ- 
ated to pdhtfrior ]>art of tho tninl;, both in the mule and 
ftimalii ahippib llio urinary orgat is und anus open, ami in 
this aro tltssd,l( 5 tdgod two poar-shilped bags* which rcccuc tlie 
i^tVcfiHion of VeUain glands, w'hich is lernu d castor. TIh; 
bag?^ tih milted by a ligament supposi'd to be their oxc re tm-y 
duct, Tho iocretion iii at Hist in a liquid state about the 
(ibnsibdonlfcer of syrup, but it uBimatoly becomes solid, losing 
tiomc odobr and activity* As met with in commerce it 
is' of two k{hd«, tho Rutistauy and Canadian or English, of 
whieli'tV Uus 8 {an is the rarest and most esteemed: it is 
mb^e htirdtoly maniitged from the time of its excision, beings 
Arstdid^ in'smojie, and often wrapjwd m swino’s bUuUUn*. 
Thft are in pairs of mtequal size, from 

i {b 4 and li'to 2 inches broad towards the base, 

tho thfife the 

t it tenacious according to ogo; 

gynerul tho remains of tho oil or 
peculiar, very penetrating, and un^ 

pechlmr* bilteiisU,;iiomtmlmttu:m 
§r ,XV American casioi^^ 

ttr| it iHe btifip# in a great variety of co:'. 


ov brow nikb^ block, 

linhimr, of tif 'paper, tho mtrfuco okm 

wrinkled, and in gjj^M^ral nn^vestiges of thcoibbags prO'^^nt. 
Both kinds 8itL open and a part otl.thcir 

contents abstracted. A seam on tho aurfacn* aud^n *nkfr^ 
Did cavity* som\it«W[Ci$ AlteU with other materials* incltcata 
when this fraud has been edeCtOd* ' !t 
Ui^stor idiould bo kept in a codl place, in a wclbc.prkod 
bottle. ,, 

Brandos, froni 1000 parts of Canadian ouator^ ob^iied : — 

Volatile oil , *, * , 

Cuftiovine pure . , , 

Castorino W'ith carbonate, urate, and benzuale , 
ofUme . . * . IB 5 

Cjlstoreum-resinoid . . . 150*0, 

Castoreum-resiuoid wiih benzoate and urate 
ofJlme . . . . lfi‘0 

Castorcum-resmoid obtained by Ltdber . I’O 

Castorcum resinoid from watery extract . IT, 
Albumen whli trace of phosphate of lime O' 
Osmazome-hke matter , , *2*0 

Pbos(diate oflium , • , 14’ 0 

(Jarbi>nalo of lime , . ^ 330*0 

CarbomUf of inagnc'Ua . * 4'0 

Sulpleate of peta.^sii, sulphate and phosphate 
oi’ Umc . , . , '^ 2’0, 

Annual mucus . , * 33*0 

(^irbunale of animoma , , 8*2 

Animal matter , . . ‘23*0 

Skin and salts . . . v 

OSS and moisture . * . 2‘20M 

Cautormo may be oblamcd by Ixaliag one part of castor in 
SIX of alcohol, und Waving the filtered liquid to Ciiol, when 
it falls to the bottom. It is very combusitible, and is neithtJi* 
acid nor alkaline ; it hasu copperisli taste. It crystallixes m 
long diupliJUioiis fasciculated prisms, is insoluble in cold 
water and cold alcohol, but dissolves in 100 parts' of boiling 
alcohol, also in the volatile oils. Bizio coaaidei*^ it th® 
active principle of castor, but it is more probable that tbo 
luvtwo properties depend nj^on the CBseuliul oil and resinoid 
priticapW : the most proper menstruum to take up these is 
alcohol or the mtbers. Rcctiftetl spirit is preferable to pmif 
spirit to form the lincturo. llie compound tincture of tho 
Kdinburgh Pharmacopeia is a valuable form of exbibiliqt!. 
It should never bo prepared an extract or u decoction, 
Thu pnwder is not au object Iona I do form, if too high a tom* 
peraturc be not eiii ployed to dry and render it friinble. 

If from five to ten grains of castor be yeocivcnl into the 
slomac-h, a gentle heat is Itdc in that organ ; a nunc ^xui- 
sidertibW close causes a still greater Ren.su of heat, and in- 
creased strength and frequency of pulse. That the pnn- 
cipWs of castor pass info the blood is proved by llio secTCtlons 
acquiring its odour during the cmplo>nicnt of it imcrnally. 
It appears to act specially on tho cerebro-spiual and guu- 
ghonio systems of nerves, so as to uiodify their condition, 
lloncu it is used against Rpnsniodie symptoms, and to rcsh>re 
the heallliy ac-tion of the nervous system uIkmi that is dls- 
turhed. It IS rarely gnen to excite tho iligestivc organs* 
the heart, or iho lungs, but chietly to inllueneG (hp braip, 
the spinal chord* and the uterus. Us ciaplo) ment is fcomc- 
tiincs followed hy very profound sleep, winch, if the dpsc he 
moderate, need not excUo alarm. Castor is most useful iu 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, nervous pahiiutioms of the heart* 
couMilsivc tucciip, colic, and similar diseases. It ought not 
to ho employed if any nuwlhd sensibility of the filomucl;ii or 
enlargiMuent of tlio heart exist. 

CASTitR OIL. [CtioTON.] 

CABTRKS. a town in France, itv the departmrnf of 
Tarn, on the river A gout It Is 305 rqUes from l*aris, in a 
straight line nearly due S.; in :iti' J4. lat.. and 2*^ 15'' 
K. long. In the middle ages this h»wu was remarkable only 
for an abbey, the heads of which were tho lords of f Im pUico. 
It subsoxiucnily liucame (accorfling U> some .-miiiontici^) a 
poascssipn of tli^ crown, and having been erected mfo a 
iojdhbip in favdhtof the counts of Vendome, pa-sed fi-om 
them by, marriage the counts of Anmignac. Upon the 
death of thc. latjft count of Armaguuc, it wa.s seized by 
JiOuis Svhiob, witli one unciaal, idvnuincd in thp 

'pOisqsaidu ojC the Iqwn, In J5(>/ Costres was taken and 

destroyed the juilhedrah 

attached^ bhMt w«ts, reduced to 
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Mjbrtjtoion in tlie r«gn.c)fI,btii#Xin., npd the fet^flcatiooS, 
dfemdlisUed." - ' '‘1 . .. 


iy hefehtwlf 

litoja, VcUetis 



theTijfeMji^. taBttke 

teiapeii'' ^ at 

A esiitbliplie at the 
««- 

, ^ ^ 6uibeh n| aM yfe^-' '^y?y ** 

Kxpil'iy" (I7fi‘i)'. has a nnmWr «f {'ood pubiic 'Unine.hdreteeived iiiiulti('enee that tto 
eat] privaU' houses. ' prised '^iatoja, upon which be iaiinocTlateiy JWw^d 

- . /r — >rtAOrt r-... cany, and on his way made himsijU' lyia&tis^lrw Fiiwdi w®* 


piilutV»n of Oajitres, in was 1^,032 for the 

f>,4l8 for the wdiole commune. The mliabitanU. 
0(i in a variety of manufactures ; linens, w'ooltciiii, 
.^por, leather, and topper ami bra«s j^ood.s. .It is 
tSfe rtios,t\'oinm0rcial and populous place in the dopurtmeiU. 

Jn 13^Mi {?*dstres was made an episcopal town l)y Pt>po 
Jobd 3^1 1- ; the diocoae was formed of a jxirtion of that of 
AU>y. and included Upper Lanjimnloc ; it was abolished 
at the lii|#v<llntion, and llu> town is now' iiirludt'd, with the 
t'est of the dopartmonl, in the archicpiscopal diocese of Alhy. 

Arnon^t tlie natives of this town may be mentioned 
Uftpin de Tlioyrus, author of a welhknovvn Jlislnry of En;^^- 
land, and Abel Bo)cr, also Well known hy his French and 
Ertli^bsh Dietlonnry'; these were hnth Protestant refu^ee^ ; 
DacitJT, an eminent rhissic ; and the Ahhf^ Suhater. 

“ Iti the nei^rldiuurhoixl of Caslies ly a rcmarlvahh* cu- 
riosity, f-^ rorher tranhlanf, or the rocking Btono : it is of un 
irregul;.ir 11 guru, somewhat approaching to thntof a flutieucd 
egg'^standjing on its smuliol* end, It.s greatest girth, Mdiicdi is 
at about tWo iliii-da of its height from the ground, is iwentj 
seven or tw'cuty-eight English feet: the Muallcvt, wnu-.U 
is at The hose, j’s about thirteen ; the height is ahmit tweb u 
feet ; and the weight is estimated at 000 cjuintals of 1 00 ll»s. 
cneU.V'i The hrise is convex m the direction of its longer 
diameter, so that at ouch extremity of that diameft'r it n^es 
eight inches from the supporting nick : along Ih.c smaller 
diameter of the base the stone is suppurti'd througlnml. to 
tlittl it is only in one direction that it is sm.ccpnnh' o( 
motion. It requires seveml smart jmshes to put tin?, ‘•t nic 
in motion, hut when the movement has onct' comuimrad. 
a small force .suthces to keep it up, },f* ro'^hn' fri^'u^bhini 
ift near the comer of the rock which s{'n'“' l^-r ‘Upp(':t,^ 
ami o\c»hangH it; it is on the lop of a lidd. ul ll m.i cf j 
which is a retnurkahlo grotto that oivet*M‘i\od as ticat [ 
to St Pq.lQiinek. The armudisseiucnt of Casin';-, had, in j 
a pppplation of IdMdb 
CAfSTR,XJ'(XTO (JASTKA(h\^NI wa bt 
alw^tfeyeur 12^3. His famii} name \vi. Ii 
be akunij^d that ofCa4»irax‘fii(i on h>-iadopp r uii' 
ofthutnatm^ which was one of the pn eipal 
When ‘2d' years of a. lie visited Kngiand. \lunc 

same of the lnttM-miiudU, ulio had been c\ile<l ( um tueca 
asGudjidines. had seUlcd. and had ai'fjuired wcriUb Ia Ijade 
Caslruccio was admitted into tho court ot Kdwwird I, and 
sorvfcHi in tho armies ot that prim but having killed m a 
quarrel ti nohlornan of the court, lie was olijigcd to h'a\o 
Knghmd i'W rk.micrs wlmj-o he siuied und Philip lo Jh'l, 
king of Fraiu'C, and greatly di‘'lii...,mslu'd lunuadl l)\ li 
valour and ubdities. About 131.3 he reluined to Itah, and 
joined the (hnbehnea of Pisa, M'hom lie as&isterl in expmlmg 
the Gnejphs fr<uu Lucca. But Ugueeione della l'a:igjuolu, 
the h'lmerof the Pisuns and a hohUov of iertuiu', inn mg 
made iutniiclf t\runt ef both Pisa and Lucca, throw Gastruc- 
oio into piSson.' In KHU nn insurrection oi hotli Pisa and 
Lucea drove away Uguccione, and lim citizrfuis of Lucca, 
having liberated Castiucoio from pri.son, pmcdaiuied him 
cbiof of their ropuhiie, JIo was young, hiimUome, and 
bra’ve, clever and unscrupulous, and lie .strengthened him- 
fteir ih hi.^ plAon by removing, hy fan* or thui means, all 
tho|o who were ill ilisposod towards Inin. 

lie then attacked Florence, w Inch was the i^trongb.old of 
lli^''‘Gucl)di party in Italy. Ho took Pistoja undi-ompletely 
dofcaicd, at Alto Pimia,' the riorontiuo urmy under H»)- 
lound of Cardonay a Cutnloniun mercenary chief, in Sep- 
teujlK'r, 1325. iU then joined the other Guibehiio leaders 
in inviting tho Kmperor i^oms of Bavuida to march into 
Italy and oouipleie Ahe Siduugulion of the Giudphs. The 
euiporor came, aiak Cat'luu ciu becjtne his chief atUiser. In 
1327 Loui# mduced Pisa, and tbcMi proc.«ieded vVith CiKstruc- 
cio.to Jionfe, winch he enlered hy force, and was crowned hi 
the Vatican by the bishops of Venico and AWia iti.Iunuary, 
L128, 'iiotwah^Uiiing the excommumcatums of the t>ope 
emperor next assembled a conned tn, 
pope was dec hired to have i<)r^{^ited IhS'^hguil) , 
pi>pe was protdaimod umkit of Midudas 

W^Uaecio, hn this occiu»ion> wa$ Gount 


•jVa, init 
' faira y 
l.m-cu. 


siegefl and took Piktoja, m>iwithiU:anding alt the of 

llio Flareptincs to reliayo the place, 
the siege brought on illnoss of which hfe 
mmber, L32S, at 45 years of ttgo. Hitt di».4tfe:,Witevoti rw- 
renco of one of itu roost dangerous 
vaiim time a fatal bhiw to the Guibdine part^l^i -1 
chikireu w'fere driven juvnyfroro Lucca in year, 

Gasiruccio is acknowledged by Italian toh^vehcen 

one of tho few' Italian rddefs of the middle Okes whoie ideas 
HJtaied beyond the narrow ^rck of roqpieipal , 

Uu entertained enlarged ticws for odwdidatin*|^%u Italy 
into one si Mem. 11 is mditary tactics^ the accrec^ of ms 
plans, and the Cjuickness of their execution, are also luglily 
eAtoUod. 1’bo life ol' Gustruocio by Machiavelli is more a 
romance than u real biography, Aldo Mann3f.io the younger 
has Written ‘ Le Atlioui di ( "iistrucc.io Casuacatii, oignoro 
di Lucca,’ 4to., Rorna, 151)0, a good work, Togrtoi «f 
iau'ca li;is wntlGn the life of Castrnccio, Moacnttif 14^90, 
and Pans, 1540; it is also printed in vol. xi. of Mvimton, 
* Rlm-luii Ttal, Scriptorrs/ Sismondi, ‘ Histoire des Repuh-' 
iKpics lt;ruenncs,' a work however decidedly hostile to UiO 
Ombidincs in gimeral, mny be consulted* , ' 

CAvSL ARA'CILE, a natural order of incomplotq KXO" 
g(‘i:s, whoso brancdios arc in all cusch lonar., drooping^ 
and wny, wuli very small bcalc-likc shcaihR, in the ropro of 
leaios. Tiie llowors are umsc'xual, and dibposod in verli^ 
Cillntc spikes; they have ncitbor calyx nor corpUa* 
niouaudrous, and their ovaries are lenticular, with tv sulitavy 
erect ovule. T he fruit consists of hardened bructftf enclos- 
ing the small fruits, which are winged. Botanists say that 
thus very snudl family, which is exclusively Asiatic, Austra* 
lii' ian, and Pol\n(bian, is most nearly alUfd to Myrictu:^^ 
but It apjuMis ju'ohable that itx immediate idhcB arc eh pw 
i till t'j di. ro\ -. r, or ave extinct. In habit and in Uj^ir strii5<.te>l 

‘ ll ’.ns casuiiruct rc* arc so Uko tuhovcsccnt equiftqtuUMIjr thwt 
nne* c;in haull) resist tliie cdnvictiou that there 
( <uuie^'iion hciwtcii those plants^, although botanists iHttxhy 
r<‘( oiMiizc it. The timber of some spevica 
wood of the New South Wales colonists, and is of 
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of the Hrjinc ; j!, lir'jrtv wjilmat its 

br^ictfff ft, TMiutUo ^ows*"** » tJ, i!n-ctt<jn oi‘ liio v^au' 
rhm Of thc» ttono,* {), 10 , il •{! { Ll, ‘Jfetu 

la, a totufton ; Kl, M'lrfO j J t, sui’tk)n 
lofic; IG^tmUrjo* 

CASUIS,T,RY, tno name of a scienoo ^vlli^‘ll proles^O'i to 
^ivo rules ibr tho reriolutiun of ^laullts ofcoiisrivM'.co. ll wnr. 
greatly cuKiVuted in the I.Hh and KUU ocntorlts. (‘^poiouliy 
hy Josuits, and Avas caloulatod to l>c a wry oliioieut iu- 
Mirumeiit of tlje crafty policy ascnlo'd to that ordor. Tiic 
conleasdr, who professed himself ahio to lay «io\vn exact rides 
of conduct* to weigh the incrilri td’taaj coalhcting duties and 


ttlnne th» and 

atancos'llfeTb app ivi'o antf^ven throe of 

honeath^^iio ^iidthon^ At irre^hv 

tul>ujpi;()ibotfct aiid then 

vauUed pham WafV 

fjip Vrote' and fSiohpgrani oi' ChriH 

a(tt\ed to e^ory acccssiblo curncjjt* 9^<| lhe trad^^ioil^,^ 

Hpmiah church give the exeli^sir^ of 

combs to the ChrisTion dead* tberti seomw goi!iii|^/'gr^nd 

io hdicvR that the Hniient and pagan Hnnia OS 

tltc id in thei^n According to the cicerphif 

taking in their difl'crent rumillcaiions, 

galleries run fur 20 miles under ground* and’^ct^tM^Jaut 

truveUevs have stated Ibcir length at six nnley* 

liowcvcr, tliat fimn their having fallen m and bocon>o 01(^11*0 

gerous in many parts it is not possible to peimtr^tp'iithcm t'p 

any thing like that tv^tohl. 

The catacombs (»f Naples, wlii<‘h arc cut m tiifo under the 
hill called Capo di Monie, do not ddfer materially IVoUl 
those of Rome* and their real extent, which is considerable* 
IS liable to lire same exaggeration. The entrance into ilictn 
IS lendered horrible liy a vast heap of skulls iiniT bones, tVie 
remains of the victims of a plague wlncli desnlatod Naples 
m llio sixteenth century. Some of these pa^st^^s arc 
ahnoHt cfivered with Chridian symbols, and jtbu paintings 
in one of the largo vanlted chamberfs ui* c luj mb though 
badly drawn, have it‘tanu‘d a wtniderlid freshness m colnur’* 
mg, conMdma'ng llieir under ‘ground ilnrup siUiftrfiop, Tim 
spreatUng i>a)nj-trce is a frequent ibiiture in ihc^^G pictures* 
At Palermo and at S\i;)cnso there arc i^iniilar r,cv;es,sc.s, iho 
ca-tucenihs of lljc latter plua* lacing very Minsi(lrTUb)c,'Jv^liilc 
close in the iicighbinu lujod there arc plenty uffpiatTies ami, 
subterranean cxcav aliens tlmt might, have been turinMl to th0 
same u es. In tlie island of IMalta ratuoonibs, of a uuiofa 
mor<‘ hunted extent, iirc found at (Jilta Vecehia, cut into 
the rock eii which ihnl old town stands. Tliey occur agiviu 


d'o'ciilG whtch w'as the greater of two sins, had the means of in the Greek i.dands of th«» Arehijiclago. At Milo (one, of 
oht aini Dg, <iti olmost boundless inlliienco over his pouiicnt. l he Cyclades) wo have seen a inounlain com))UHeIyhoncy- 
Tho (jastd«fiit made a distinction between venal and mortal eomlu d with tliem, a^labyrintli of lnnib.s running through 
siri!?. * U is a fixed vuTc niuong the casuist,-,’ sa).s Stilling- it m all direclions, Fixiiu Lne ba^^t nimri, tigiu*«s in terra 
lleet*'* that im infinite niiftiher of venial sins do nut amount cotta, and mber woiks of art foniid in tbein, it was evident 
in an«i mm tah aiui-cousequcnUy* though they have obhquiry that these loml» wcic of a date fur anterior to tUo Christian 
iff thte'Wi* thtiv do not put it roan nut of the favour of <iodf epoch. In Hg> pi these subtorraneous exoavationS oc<wty in 


The of casuistry, howgvor, Ihougli so iiuhle to abuse 

that it 'hips h^cu termed, not inaptly* the * art of quibbling 
w'Ujh 0 odV hafe bcert eultivatfid in (he Tefunned as well as 
tU<i jpapul ohUI'ch; ti'dd for A specimen nf u*. snbtlotic.s we 
to Bishop TajHor's ‘ Ouctnr Dahjiiuitnim, or 
Rtuo.df ©^ Thoro is a professor of casuistry iu 


the Cambridge* whose lectures hoviever have j too Greek peuucL 

ItGOu dts^ntinued, For a full account of the casuist.-, see j I’he anxiecv of 
Mayer^a Bifdtofkitra qf Cuauists, divided into iluec lieuds: the buthes of tiieir 
Jmthorun,;Calvini*it, and Homan. may sufibaentl) iit 

Cat. tioiis, and for iheiv 

ChVT-?JHl). [MusClCAPinAE.] of ihc.'^e t xevivatioi 

CAT'S RYE, a species of quiirlic soiueliracs used as a hegh, ilentnker, 
gem. Egypt. In Reru, 

CATS-TATL GRASS, the common mune of ]>hleimi nai, both munuuu 
pratenac, an agricultural plant, abo called Timothy grass. The mummies bo 
[PHLRUSi.'] and the size of tin 

CATACOMRS* subtorraneous excavations, used as the evumt of ibo^c 
tuidts for trh© burial of tho dead. They are found in mo.st Tlie catacombs 
parts of thd world, but chietly in tbuso eonntnes which, like with any propuo;) 


I ail parts of the country where there is rock, Eavo 

i neither the (‘Xteu 1 nor the form of those of Roiuij^pi' 
j at least so far us is >el known. Those of ttro no 

doubt very extenswe, and have not yet been fully Explored, 
rhero arc extensive excavations near Aloxap^yt^* whiell 
appear fr<.m the si} hi of the oniauienul parts filbelong to 


I'he anxiecv of the .Egyptians to piesorvo from decay 
llui bodies of tiieir Ineuds and the bodies of saored unriinds* 
may siifiic.ientl) iirconnt for the number of iheno oxcava-r^ 
tioiis, and fbr iheiv being so well tenanted. For an aceoiuit 
of these t'xevivatioiis I lie reader may con.sult Belzoni, Salt* 
Legh, ilentnker, or iiU) lesptTtiible ino<leru traveller iu 
Egypt. In Reiu, and in some 4itber purls of South. ikmo-, 
ncfi, hotli mununies and calucvinibs have been discovered^ 
The mummies bowevor are lre(|uently buried in thii» sand* 
and the size of tlm catacoinbf* can boar no comparbSiGn with 
the evuml of those of Italy oml Kg} pt. 

Tlio ealacumbs at Puns could not he called btil^tcombi, 
with any piTipueiy until very recent times, .Wa diftfji 


Italy* Sicily* and Egypt, ofler (,'Xtensivc beds of soft /u/o or oreo of the Fiench government, all the churchy hJ-iIh witUtil 


of some pthter Jstoiwi which i& easdy cut, and which yet is 
adhesive enough not to fall in. The proljulilo origin of in.inv 


tho city w Ineh laid been crainniod to a loavhsoti^e atid^dati^ 
gorous degree, wore empiied of tboir^x)ntenU> atui t.bo 


of them is that they were mere quari ic^* where miUenals and bones sent Io the spacious snbtenuncain auarrisfi^^w^r^ 
were dug for huUdiag; and when spacious caverns were they me now arningcd in a manner tMt W grothtSt^Slly 
thuJi made* the adaptation tltem an^ places of interment horrible.. i X 

seems natural ^ind obvious. . C ATA LEPS Y, or T K AN CK ( from the Greek 

Tho cat^^ombis of Rome* tho entrance into which is on rufu^rpsn\ Hiovnlly ‘ a seizing 'K to which is closely allied 
the Via Apphu at a short dwtanco from the city, uru very <?.r7fro/, or the ertuiic trantie^ is a (hseaso of the iiorvouii 
oj^ten^ivo, dud have evidently boon used both as burying] systam, attended with an alrfjUlion of sensation and of in* 
places and as placoa of worship, for Cbrihtian aUars, iiK tellactual operation* and with a )>eculhir cmulaion of iha 
and/ paintihgs have been tpuml *<tui in pm t still muscles id voluntary motion, those muscles retaining du«ngi 
ih The ally receded opi- tho paroxysm piiw^ely the snme twsition they were in Rfr 

nkm is* t%nK. ut lOriS ' ite *?afly Chnstiaua tho moment of Umiatvick, while the action of the heart ijmd' 
secrei* and tiiat the remtiins of Um ro-spiratury/unctions m o but little alTectfyi, Tli© 

'tvere deposited there apart fmm consists of a di^^turbnncc an iM! 

' tridleties of tbWecatacoinbs* 'ii^ I'lincUons of the aniiual life, wiule df 

' Whioh a curious manner, arc, gcnera,ijy go on ^^Ith cotnparatively htthB chinitfe. V 

, speiktfitf* jitbodt 4ight feet high and Jive wide; there ips ; ..A Uveiy di»seri^ton of a porsoia lalmutA^ig 
tiers of running lengthwise, ir#aG|.sm to baa 
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C A T 


SJ it^yfetftkg^ jjwly wuS iiie sriJ^ijct of ihiti cutlorffnalady* 

(i>t 1 , jw^as " Av 




thiou^Iltii^ f in tw! 

# i^wifvcab) y 

of deailili|<c 4^ep, boyoTjd thi* powei* 0|; art to 


lw> imaginatjion w Qpno<*)v«j. Her foveticnd was 
f0f»Uirc.s |>erleotlj eolnJ^o^od. The palcnesst of 


Ji^ioipxiioir^ and her breatliin'^^i whicli ot a distaiiro wasf*' 
' ^«^rccj>Ul>lo, operated n\ vomh'ving, iho fimihtudc to 

,-l^rWiD a^nl istnUiiijj* T1 k< piifaition of ho* lini^crs, 

luiiuip, and aAi? Was altered with dillicoiUx, but pn‘sri\cd 
evoTy^fprtn of ttt*xurc they aetjum'd ; iiov were tht* Tnu>i<*les 
of thd nc^ik exempted from tins law. lier head miUufaimuy* 
©very si^^iOn in wliieh the hand could place it, as ftrmly 
a^< hey ImtlW/ 

This disease is so rate, while it is not unfroqutmJly 
feigUi^h thtita suspicion has beivu excited us to ilu* reality 
of Its Without doubt it is often assumed, and 

fhai ,;Ut!ild©r ^IfenmslarKV'i wliidi atfoid no assign able motive 
ft>i;;tne dctil^tion ; but still casc> arc on record, ot wbu b 
Which bus just been recited luuy lie tak»‘n as on e\- 
;UW|^(S ^,h^h leave no room U> doubt that the aiVcciion ns 
not simulated, but is sometimes, though not 

CfftcH* a real disease. The diseano. when undoubtedly loid, 
.attoiuhid'Wnh a disturlx'd stale of almost all the ‘uiicu in.s 
or.tba hotily^' There is eonmionlv sovcic hcad.c ie-, olhn 
giiklittesJ^, noise in the ears, lassitudti. Kiugnov, > awning, a 
tliMiirhod cnpditMn of the gaslri<- and inU-sinial organs, and, 
more.^uvw^ljly. in the male, ol' the hiharv, uud. in the 


female, of tlu* uleriim organs. The functions ol' ihe spinal 
Oordanid hr.un aie at the same time d.isordcrcd. 'i’hc wludi* 
thMsCul u’ s) ^tein n. ])i'etv‘rnaUnaUy irnlalile or nmhdv' ; there 
pre-icnt a luu'i tram ol sjiniitoms, eoiumonlj tcniKwi ner- 
vous; tiiu iiitelleeluai operations are dull uud eoututed, and 
the temfk^r is inutahle and iraseibl(‘. 

During ijie p.ivi*xY.stn, winch commonly comes on quite 
suddenl) , tW^ patieiil retains precise!) the same poature ol 
the laxly as at the mornont of the attach ; euui the expre,'-- 
feiun of the counteimnee which existed at that instant ro- 
niain^xipplvanged as long as the piAroxysin lasts: tln^ eyes, 
whotlbeit*''^^^ or shut, are perfectly fixed, an> position in 
of the body under the iiiduence of the vohin- 
im^y bo placed, as llio bead, the trunh, or the 
limb», iff ri^i^md witliout the slightest dovmlion : this lixed- 
tK*sff and'^uiicliangeablcness in (he attiludo gning to the 
subject of luaUidy a striking resemblance to u st.uiux 
'I'he caii^fttMiaiirc during the paroxysm is almost always 
paler than natural, though it is stated that it htis oec.i'vioij- 
glly been observed to bo slightly tlusbcd. The shin in 
general is umufjually wdd, excepung about the head, whert 
tlie lioat is sometimes even greater tliaii natural, mdieating 
ft jireternatoi al iletei'mination of blood to die brain, as \yi'h 
as to uli tile textures that surround it. Tlie action ef Uie 
heait i#^ f)0 greall)' depressed, that it is often altogctliei im- 
pcK'eieihie, and when i-apablc of being distinguishes!, it is 
©itlo iewq occasional!) b(dow ,>0 in the minute, or quirk 
ami Tlie respim^h>n is .somctiriieH incapable <d’ being 

ilistuigvuiJhed, and is never natural ; wdiile the processes uf 
secretion itid excretion are perfomicd so languidly as to give 
little or no indication of their existence ; and so, the animal 
lunctions being abolished, and the organic being performed 
in so languid a manner as to he imperceptible, the person is 
bomeiunes supposed to be actuallv dead, 

After a pcniod of very uncertain dilation, sometimes coin- 
jn*eliemln»g only a few minutes, und at oilier times many 
Iiotd’S ocraKwnuVly as is «tatcn even dms. consciousness re- 
turns goucrtdly with the same suddenness as 111© attack 
<»onimeoced, the return to consciousness bomg accompaihtMl 
with|^sfghmg, and rollowed by paift or cxmluMon in the head, 
and ft seuh(; of ias«.:tutlo and ^atfgu©. No memory is ro- 
hnned of an\ thing that may luvo passed during the pa- 
roxysm. the very tone train of ideas returning wdien ixm- 
sei()usucss .is rc.stoi'edaff were prc'^ent at the instant ite,eased ; 
and ©veff. noeording to sfuoo naiTatvveff, the very same fton- 
ton^k which hud heeri sus^pended by the seizure being pur- 
suofl^at thtJ moment o(‘ rero\*ery. 

the moslt form of tlio parpxysm, sejisailon, intel- 

‘Operation, voluntary motion ure entircl) aholishod,; 
sftjpajt' when the attack is less complete, cob^housd^HS 'U rt=*V 
SUjl iIhu’o is no power of makitii^^ sb*;hloHt move- 
ment of any part of the body, nor even of igfOducingi^o much 


ecferal even »p 

of ■km arc 

tlm aifelS' i^tkcy mtmtal 

KUbjetj^^^niost genorally ^ n teligioufci|N*lJ^ 

c.iitliy When such subfefc!^ have iraisyl 

gaged the affections. • * The paticiit rifen- 

tally tstrurk or curried away fronj all 

staiulmgor sitting, iti u mutit excited 

tiou. w ttli the cyus fixed axid hpon ; apd 

citlior Um most enthusi}iv,iic and 

most earnest dgntinciations and warliin& 

surd exelamalionsff. with the feeling , or reality ; 

I and lolul abstraction fi'pijo, dt uiu’ionsciMiiip^s of JfU iiur- 
rounding objects or perijou^l' , ^ " > y ^ 

Such of the cases lia hot feigned wm^h tnade 

so much noise in Do adoft? under ^o, hkqf bf^pfeijiiirauon 
with * unknown tongues* belong to this affection ; the ©necks 
produced hy llie practisers of animal magnetism upon ner- 
vous persons are olniouMy allied to it ; and the faculty of 
inquovisation \s rarely possessed hut undov a sitgto of the 
system perlectly analogous to it. while tbw,vvls^^iari& i*ndO\ved 
with tins power are in a state of sound heal^W ci?r<t»idcr 
their faculty otherwise than us a morbid one. ' - 

The hypoehundrmc, ti»e melancholic, and the iijslera'al 
tcmpenuiicius are by nmeh the most predisposed to tins dis- 
casi‘. wdnlc the pavoxysm is oommonlv excited leuiottdy b) 
some disorder of I he biliurv and digestive orgilkl^. or by \\ 
sn]>pressu)n or sonic irregularity of the catamtSmJt ; and 
[ direeilv 1>\ some pow'ciful mental emotion. 

Tl\c tieatment of tb(3 malady must be difrcreul in e>crv 
difi^Toiit ease, aeeordnig to the particular eonditiotp.<;/f (he 
system and the nature of the exciting eautio. If ispicle de- 
rangement ol ilio physical health he the primyy’.^^tso of 
the disease, as n almost always the case, the 
vyluch will rommonly he found, if looked foi, in ‘^^rb'thtiturbcd 
functions t»f (he brain, tlie stomach, the liver, the uh-Jius, 
such remedies musl he applied as are calculuted lo lestoi-e 
these disoasi'd organs to a sound condition; and the ticat- 
incnt mu^t he essentially the sluu(‘ if the niUdleetual or the 
moral health or both be deranged ; lor this latter d©rang<?- 
nu'ut IS almost invariably the effect of physical disenjHO. and 
Is whull) de)»endeni upon it. (Coplnmfs Virfffmijry of 
Putvtiral Mcdidiw; and Soutlivvood Sniith’s Phthsophtf 
oflimlih.) 

CATALOGUK (Astronomy). This is the name given to 
a bs( ol stars with the means of di'termining tliek fWwifitians 
annexed, whetbor latitudes and liingiludes, aseeu- 

slon.•^ and deidiiiations. Sindi a catalogue a re* 

gj.'Ucr (d'tbe stajs in (]iiestion, but also gives th©* meana of 
c.imTiuting the etfects of precession, anerralien, nnd nnta- 
ixi.n, and llius finding the ahsuluie phu’c of the star in the 
jie.aeus at iiny gneii Imn', Another species of calologUe is 
a iegi,Ur onl), being a list of objects winch ure looked at, 
not tiu- the puip«>ses of geogr:v]>)iy or navigation, but as eon- 
neeted With purely phyaieiil nn t sligatioim, such as douLdo 
stars, nebula;, D:c. The ]»laees of the objiHUs are only giwii 
to surh ft degree of nearness as will enable the future ob- 
server to):i\ his telescope upon ihmn. We may plue© in this 
list all catalogues of cornels ; and the whole oikhis it‘^ond 
class retjuires no further description, ‘ ^ ^ 

Our whole actual knowledge of astronomy, so as' thg 
position of Die heavenly bodies is coneerned, is Aitttined 
in the catalogues of stars and the IManetary Tabius, the 
latter of wliich furnish, not the phiC4‘B of tho plauoU, but llio 
elements b) wliieli those places are det©r||||jj!^d* The names 
<d’ Ibe jn incipal catalogues will be foufelT^,j^ their proper 
places in the article AsTUOXOJif\% wotiW be no 

use ill repeating them here. 

A ciualoguo, such us is nbvv const metod, slvows at one 

t 'ven time the pKices of ti immlxjr of stars in right as^eehsion 
id declination, to which are usually auuoxod various auxi- 
liary cjuantitics to aid ib tho reductiqtt the '^atalojSpue.lo 
another epoeli. hot necessary 

parts, since tliey might ^ person for h^r . 

stdf, whereas nothing Could observijj^ipi 

made ftt or nffethe epoch (he iri^trutneiittii 

0tnplu)od in tli^i^bnstruetioiVora catalogue sec 

and CiiictK. Thft ixtgular wcn-k bWrva- 
ko far tho tsunrs are ooncOrnod, is tho idcessant bb' 
soj^tion of their placed, with a view xu>i only to anic^iftj pro- 
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^0 4ay, upon a doubto ob* 

niifectly ; jiefcondly, by mo^$ of 
Sitt surface of mw'cuiy. The lafiuide 
feifrae^tioil^ of the attno^hcre, must 
,Xhe riAt ifScensiohs of fiie stars, re- 
; depoud'iij^H nothing but the comct-*^ 

i:U|U€M^'<^pioyWa tbO'UUift»rm ^ohig df 
5th<Mb»o|titc,^j||^t ascensions of the stars 
. fiotitie^P^int, the ptffnin eQuimx^ 

'7|he r^l equinot fi ^^.poinl at which the sun crosses the 
equator; Imt as thjit^bint moves in the heavens with a 
irtotionmeany tmiform, but at the same time allectcd with 
8t’ftm3tei£ulpLm|iit*fSQiuNoxKs, Kquation of], the latter 
tW^fo^tions to be applied wlien necessary ; 
Jij^^ays giro the ri^t ascension of'thc $tars 
poij^tat which the equinox would he, 
if iftvontge motion, instead of the real motion. Tlio 

^tamd "lletion is adopted in our measurement: of time, which 

E ^tlaj^^.fccor(ling to the real sitn, but aticortling to a fic- 
moves, not in the cchplic, Imt in the 
^^jpq^ilitlSr^Pnd not as the r(‘al buu moves, but with its 
hVh^ge Vnotion. Consequently, the value of the absolute 
ri(j(;|t)[):,,|w<!ehsion» of a catalogue depends upon the observer’s 
obfira^<^Mdf fho these nuiy be wrong, more or less, 
whS^^^rplfttivo right ascensions may ho ^ery correct: 
llxatdiSi^^iShl^nceH of his n^ht asconHions may be exact, 

- whif^Mp^dgbt ascensions may be ivrong by tbe same 
quariWilliPflTng from a misplacement of the cquUiox. 

In tiimpEfean while, since it is certain that there are stars 
whioh are much better known than any others, it is usual 
to make those, which are called statt^nrd slar.'i, the solo 
regulators of the clock, that is, to presume that all theditfer- 
ei'ie4t'of right ascension which appears between the places 
of thostj s^rs as deduo^jd from tbo catalogue, and that ob- 
tained from observation, is the fault of the going of tho 
clock ; which, corrected by these observations, is made to 
'^lotormino tho right Ascensions of stars which arc presumed 
pi W not, so w'cU ki^Svn. The tendency of tins us^urIlptioni 
jrt||ki^jo latter species of stars ns well known as fho 
they cannot ho by such a mellKxl. The 
<)bs<U’V^Sjppbf tho siiij, by which oven the st.'indaid stars 
must G^^gulatcd, at^'e best made at tho solstices Cfrom 
which, the equinoxes can bo dodured), and of course occur 
only twice a yo^r. Thoie is in the Nauiical Alnuniae a 
oulalopuo of standard altars, j a hundred iii number, which 
are reducftil and thbiV given tor every ten days 

throughout tho year. This last refinement, namely, t!io 
hcleotum und constant observation of o few particular stars, 
is due to Maskelync (I7!i0 and 180r»); l)ut the celcbraled 
catalogue ttf Piaizi ( 1814), though it contains more than 
70W) Htai®, is considered almost as a perfectly sUindard 

^ookim|%irthcr back, wo find that a preceding epoch 
bogit^^ith Bradley, whose discoveries of aberration and 
niUa!f|||ii‘*'efiabled him first to reconcile the disi repnuoies 
which his prodoces^ora had detected, hqt, could not account 

for. .Kkma ‘ ' ‘ 

was tlio' fii 
mont to,i 

howev^j^ by 
of mtJasmrtn 


^whosc catalogue was published in 1725 ) 
^bituall){obeorvod w'ith the transit instru- 
iof formiug a large catalogue. Hevelius 
right Eiaconsions, not 
;fensi^ irilitrument, but by Uie old method 
_ liisiancofi df'-ftars from each other. Tycho 
the restorer of. astronomical 1 mettsurement, funiia^d 
catalogue in which any maieriul improvement wis 
of Alhategnius and 
a daw^iom Tho catalogue 
^ oUeiwaUon, 

U.S, brbi^gfit down to \ko time 
1 ibut valtu^ of ^tlie 

by ^takiiippl* val ue 
hy l^tolomy mmself, and red 
p to ihe time '<tfi^iippi^i’<ihus, that 

;.Ko.q384^^ ^ ' [THE pe; 

w 


f^th oach:*'4)tber. 

I astronomj 

w'e Hero subjoin the rigl 
observed and pridicted, tlic la^t ^tumh 
the catalogue. The hours aml>mtntitei45l 
same; wo give only the seconds. and iftw 
that is to soy, the star is reported to have pS 
time by the sidereal clock, fof which the hours i| 
are the samo in nil ihmc, And the seconds at! ^ 
second vary as follows 
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■ 5.3,03 
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53,08 
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p Cell 

.5,04 

3,3’3 ' 
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W« have made no selection, but hate takenl 
came. In five inslancc*^ out of seven, the 
between lh<- icsults of tin* (»])soivcrs. 

C A T ALOG GE 8. [ II i n j. r ocii n A r n v, ] 

CATALONIA (CATALIJI^ A itt Spanish), a larg 
vlnco of Spain, the most eastern in tho poninHula, 
dermg upon Fruina', from winch it is divided by 
Pyrenees. It the ink} of principality, and, kltnip S ' 
Spain ever since tho time of Charles I. (V. o®^^jphrmari^y,Vi 
have been styled princes of CaUdouia. At tjMy.)'makiu^ 
of the western etopiro, the 1C. parts of Spairti^l^e invadbd'^* 
by iho'Guths and the Alani, born wdmra joint' uames, tllfe- 
Cording to Bomc, the country was called 
corruptujii Catalaniu, and hifetiy Catalonia or t 
Moors occupied (Jataloina at the begiuijpngi 
venture, but (.'harles Martel, ^qd Chavloina| 
drove them beyond the Ehitv, Abogt the eiu 
centiny, wo find the first monlion of an E4 
Tlie Earls of Barcelona W'ero at first vassaj 
vingiau emperors, but tlity afterwards mmi 
sehes, and continued hold the sovc red gnljpffi, Catalog 
and of the coUntvof Rousiiillon fill tho mtqdlo of lh«j|ife elftli 
cemturv, when Uainou ilOrcnguor, the iwolfi^h’Aiirl^jj^rneih ,, 
Petroniia, dauglitor of Ramiro ilie Monk, of ' 

After the doatli of Ramon and iVtinmilu, tfflr son/Aiorwi> 
IL was crowned king of Aragon u«d earl of Barcelopa. &- 
taloina was annexed (o the croWn of Aragon as a^tqiarato > 
principaht) , witli it-, own corles, law's* and usa^c^i^'^Pty tho 
union of the two t rowns ot C/aslilc and Ai^agon perfcO|:j^ 

of Chailcs I , Oulaloma became a pro\ aic<‘ of the Spauinh 
narchy, hut sldl i< tamed its laws and privileges, w^h wgiti 
however ciicroacdmd upon by I'lnhp 11. and httj||uccesw>r8. 

In ir>40 a general m^hrrection broke out ^JHppatiUonia ' 
again.st Philiji IV., and tl^,iU«urgcuts were U^^d by 
French, w ho entered the\)5^lrtr> . Tho 
plaint winch Jed to tho jhswirreflipn are foro3)!|^ >Wc*a 
work published m Ifidl : on 

agravioH, opresiouflb, y dospvcc4di*,^8Uf^da ; <*rt cdi|«w|Mncfi, 
pnvilogios, y hbertades, vulor^ft; 'Oit . 

mientvii; y debates, disculpadiv WJtho ^ 

Illustripiiii and Wise Guunmllors of iho C6uJ#vl>Ivft^« 
dred of the City of Barc^gbnta,’ Tli^ of CAtalynid cSi^i " 
tinuod. many >’oar^|^.uring;^i?!Shl¥)|i'^ the 
growing l^d of to m»K> ilicif :. *' 

peacg Philip, CB)«I .French continued the ii. 

war m their ewn ; ucceuntiAihltil> pea<’e of l lie l?idil^- 

sqa, A659, restmMfc ami Hoiiii'illou # 

was giveijj&ltgt|^ Purihg the warof tho Spauis.h’'^^ 
sueoeswcqi,'tfeCi^‘^hm^^ well as the Aragonese, look 
the part of Ati^idukv' Charles of A u?frht r '‘' 

of cpusedMence of which# F" ' 

triumpoed; ^rnally neprived both ^ 

thei^ortes urtd liberties, t^M‘^,hl!of 
Barmona ;n?taiued in^rt its 

A, 
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^Jp^ovlnfee; 

’’'^ylrcmces anotlier, 

Vdlencf 

Ncjfjij<ira cje Uil^agofria, which flows 
tho cl^ntral Pyi’etiues to tlia Ebro* 
Aragon ; S. of itb junction with the 
fiver continues tho demurcaiion for a few 
blg|fe^;iWhu:h the lerritofy of Catalonia extends to 
tW Bi the Ebro, wh^ro a callofl Monlftia, 

whi<^ ifi an btfset of the great range of the Teruch.and 
Albarucm ‘|»opntiiins in Aragoin enters tins southern- 
most par^.Of flWalonia, and bounds the valley of the lower 
Ebro ih^f 1 SHo. The lughest -uminit of the IVlontsia, 
cal^it^he IS ‘-'710 fed above tho sea (Antilion 

ke J'^spana)- S. ot tins ridge the small river 
CetJ& 3 [ivic!»« C.ilaloina from Valencia. The dislaiico fhnn 
the rho^ji^^f the Cenia chroct N. tp tho fnaitiors of Franco 
hedf of the No^ora is about IhO miles, winch 

la t^?. Jf 9 »]Sth of Catalonia; its grciiiest breadth 

the latter n\er to the sea-coa-jt m ar 
J‘ 2 r, miles. 

The Pyrenees throw out nutneroiis oflsots, NAbadi run in a 
geilfor^ ’&.‘j 4 ir<i^*in’n, dividing the ha'*irK'» of the different 
rivdKS^iic^'fe of winch rto\v into tho IChro, and otheu’s into 
the^fediterninean. The priin ipal livers are : 1 . The FAiro. 
wtoH' pomes from Aragon and louclies Oatalonta below Me- 
cjUm^Ka, near which it receives the Segre; it then runs 
nearly due, S. and murks for a lew rinles tho boundary be- 
tween 'Ay^>n and (.kitalpnia; after whicVi, bending to tho 
S.E.* it crokfeos the soutlipfiitnost part of Ckitalonia, passes 
h) TortosaafljljL'fAmp^^^^hi, and ciitors the sea b> tlirpe irMintbs 
fanning tWh islands. Tho navigiilipii of the Ebfo below 
Ampodtla is iiiterruplcd by shoals and rapids, to avoid 
wlnpli, ^'CanuCwas begun fi''ni Anipostu to AlfLUjiie'-*, 
on soij^coafet, where a 'good natural liHibour exists, 
but'ito: //wwieVtalidng has been abandoned. 2 , The 
rises jj) llio Pviiuiecs near Andorrii, run.s 
Urgeh crosses a plain (ertile in coin, then 
IrtiW S^uem^Pa^ near Balaguer, and faitlid* 

B. tlte do .itibugona already rneutioncd, crosses 

tint fine pi^ of Lcrhhi, and passing by tlie town (»f iliat 
name, , enhrirSi' the Ebro below Meijtnnoiwa. 3 . Tlie Llo- 
bregah winch rjisesnoav Hagu in au offset of the Pyrciu'Os, 
ruuy vS., rec^yl^ tho Cardciier irom the N, W-, pas«j( s 
thjmugh a gorge at the foot of the moimlain caned 

Mnnlsorrat, and then enter;* the sea S. of Bareekmr h The 
Ter rises ncui St Pau, E. of the Llobrcgat, runs first 
S.E. atjd.aIVnwn’ Is due K., parses by (UM-ona and Torcella, 
and falls iiHo Ih- Mediterranean near Palamos, wbero there 
is a harbour, j Tiie Fhnia rises in the Pyrenees near C’am' 
prodon, cro^'- - the fertile disrnct called Ampurdan, passca 
by Clot, sa d enters the GuK of Jlosatr near Ampurias. 
Besides Catalonia is irrigated by numerous other 

Btreaiins, either fall into tbo above fivers, or run 
ttftPi wp^„ fcpurse into tho Mediterranean. The valleys 
tthd pla® fi^jCatalonia are fertile; but a large proportion 
of lliu cou titty rocky and naturally barren, although the 
indtliitw ^ the inhabitants has done nun h to improve the 
soiU ; Joes no^ produce corn enough for, its own con- 
-^nd thw is also a want of borned cattle ; but it 
protm^jii a ccnaiderable amount of w ine, which it.^xports iu 
quantities. The^l&restft abound with cork which 
mrnyto considorame of ^p^imejpcc. At Falset, W. 

;of ToRagoiia, are tuirtt^ ot Itntitnbny, Oos^l mines 

have t>een found in Hi^eral pam w Catalonia. 

The chief wealth Of Is derived ttom its maritime 

-cion mahiifectt^iefb Catalonia i» the most marftt- 

nnd tVei? cogntry (sf Sl^ui;: It bus manufactory of wool- 
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J^lUi the Viest H'ailorS f the Medi&fariean, 
(j t^c wM ^ disputed the aseonden^l^ on that 
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j^tdund 1 ro fertile, and^L^^fetun( 
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2. Loridaon ilns Segrts’ii itrobgf' place, 
12,0(10, inhahitanis. 3. Tai^agomi,.,tll(oV 
mice the .capital of the Homan 
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lie country afoiind *rari*agona 
le, Tarragona is and is known in 

> late peninsular war the siege which IL- 
the Freneh Marshal AitdJBKrg^d*^ 


ment of any part of i’ 




which included the greater i 
tieai- the feea, about fll'ty mW 
bi.shopfs see, has a 
Homan antiquity, shch 
4iid a nohm aqueduct* tvtt 
It has some iiiamilactorietf 
and has 1 1,000 inbabitants,'^ 
abounds iih wine, 
the history of the 1 
su.stamed against the Fi 
ful massacre of its iuhj^tkUnta whcnHha 
4. ISI.W. of Tarriigonft'^l|lleu6, a thriving 
rapidly risen during the laist thirty years. , ^ 

of brandy and liqueurs, and 21, <>00 ihhabl 0 t) 5 f®.whu 
carry on a ii-nde by sea through the «jmall port of SoWSft* -v^bicKf 
iH six miles from the town. 'Mahrtjsii, N.yv. of 'B^rcyh)T[ia 
at the confluence of the Llobrcgat aiij 
maiuifiuttureH of silks and gunpowdef, 
bitants. (). N.W. of Manresa is Cardona 
of the Cardi'ner, at^ at the fc»ot of a rock of purtif 
than 400 feet high, and neaily three milosinmroih^r^bhQt 
the haso. The salt i» shining, white, ahd tranapareh^ Par* 
thcr N.M^. IS Rolsona, with considerable manu^u^jt^s of 
w<K)llons apd hardware. 8 . W. ofMoriresa. it 

and Lcrida, is Cervera, with 5000 inhabilant 8 ;^^^|ii|Sver- 
fcity, which has been transferred here from Barcolwm^. Ma- 
tarf/. ucoiTinieiTial town on tho sea-coast, sixteen miles N.E. 
of Barcelona, in a country rich in wine, has manufactories of 
cottons, wiiks, lact\ and gloss, and 13,000 inhabiUints. 10 . Far 
thor N.E. but inland is Ostalnch, a strong place, which 
cnnnnands tho load leading from Barcelona into the N. dis^ 
tncts of ('tUnloniQ. Jl. N. of Ostiihich is Coruna, on the right 
hunk of the Ter and at its continence with the Oiia. Geronais 
a strong- place and has BUstuined many sieges, is a bishop'B 
H(‘e, and lias CC'OO uibubitants. Tho territory around is one 
of the best cultivated in Catalonia: it prod UccjjgwrJUi Wine, 
oil, <ind letnoiis in abundance. 1 * 2 , Farther Ter is 

Ihcb, a bishop’s see with manufactories of W'otOTsl^^^id cot- 
tons, and ] ‘ 2,000 inhabitants. In the ncighboutnood are 
found vr lelhysi'’, topazes, and coloured cr>Hlals* which ard 
carried Barcelona and worked by the jewclk^rs of that 
cily. lo. iN. of Vich is Kipoll, with manufactories of fire- 
locks and bayonets. 14 . Olot, Th the valley of the Fluvia, 
with 14,000 inhahitttVils, carries on a considerable transit 
trade. 15 . Figneras, a town and fortross near tbo FrtMich 
frontiers, has 70 (i 0 uibabitants. Much local information 
I concerning Cululoni-a may be derived from Majtjr Vacani's 
Sfoinc (irfh Campa^ne c de^li Assedii ItaUani in /v- 
])a}j^na, dal i 808 (d 1 813 , 3 vol». 4 to , with an Milan, 

18 - 23 '5 ; a Work valuable, not only for its militiu^, but also 
for its historical and geographical dotail.s. llie Italian 
troops -were employed chietljr in Catalonia. 

The Catalonians are spirited, industrious, and bold ; the 
educated classes are aociablo, well fond of 

strangers; the lower orders are ; they 

are industrious and brave, guerillas. 

Their language is a dialect ^ d'Oe, 

which was spoken at one tW^^PIK'of^urope. 

It differs hov/ever ttom the ^ilfeician, ilAd has become 
mixed up with Castilian worda. The following rs a speci- 
men of it, being the Utlo an old book of custom-house 
regulatioiu issued h#»yr Cort^^VCarntolff^eyitoU 
attres coses del 

tatndo l^sselld on Carts gei^e- 

rahs del Any 148jt uMm le Af^||||^nwive, y dels 
ae per pra<^ t ipanamoiit 

11 St Wffmm y Ofdors de Comptbs 

its y comprovate iSf sos auBitantJohb orbigj^s rooandita 
, m Archiu do U SeHwiia major dada 
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wood is* silid to be 
oexjurr^ijce in tho gardens of thK 
it ihriveg it fqrms a singularly beauttfMl 
r*A height, arid loaded >n 

\intities of largo trrimpet- 
With yellow and 
' London, in the Vuiaglf! 
ham fTreon, &c. The 
ey baVe a heart- shaped 
and arc ftom 8 to 12 inches 
Is arp from 12 to 15 inches long, ta- 
4 flUbd V^h winged seeds/ having a small tuft of 
of 'tho^^merican botanists have 
js nbt an actual ab^^iual inhabitant of the j 
js,' because it Js genersUy found ni the vicinity I 
s/lbdiau encampments, See. 
iJ^IA (the antieut }!iaraihj, CAtane), a city in 
^ capital of thc lutrindenza or province of (he same 
'fri pt^Viuco is bounded to tho N. and N.E. ]>) that 
. by that of Palermo, W. by Calataniselta, 
Aiisa/i:nd K. by the sea. It is 55 miles m length 
^td N-W.*, and about 35 in ifs greatest breadth, 
nlatioii of 2^5,000, distributed in three di»~ 
latanla, Caltagironc, and Nicosia. 7'ho plain of 
^ miles long and 4 6 broad, is the largest plain in 
**>11111 produces a great (juautity of corn. Tho 
^tl valleys which belong to the mass of iEtna 
llent wTue. Oil, silk, and all kinds of are 
ihe other cbuif products of the country. 

Tho town of Catania is on the sea-coast, at the foot 
ofthc ](^o$t S. ofisetH of /Etna, in 37^^29' N. Iflt., and 15^5' 
E. long. Though not tho largest, it is the band.somest town 
in 8i(‘ily, and bus a pojplalion of ahnut 45,000. (Orlolani, 
Dizionario Gengra/ho dfdla Sicilia, 1H19; Sorristori, 
Saggio Statistif'Oy 1833 ; Neigehaur gives it onlv 40,000.) 
C'atania was a colony from Kaxu«^ in Sicily, which Naxus 
was founded by u colony frotn Chalcis in Euboea. (Thucyd., 
VI, 3.) suffered greatly in tho wars between the ^ 

Cartfeg3l^pk and SyrucvisG, and was afterwards taken by | 
the the first Punic, war, who plundered it of its 

riches mid statues.' .^moug other things, a sun-dial from 
Catania was sent to Rome and placed on tho rostra. In 
anlient as well as modern times, Catania has suffered 
greatly from carthqiiaktis apd the eruptions of Aitna, one of 
which is recorded by Thucydides (lii. UC) as having taken 
place H.c. 425 ; and he unentions another as said to have 
tiiippened n.c. 475. The great earthquake of 1693 destroyed 
it, hut life town has been <',omplctely reliuilt sinro that time. 
Tlie btreots arc wide and regular, and the buildings :ire Jiuiul- 
shmo, being mostly bttilt of lava, faced with limestone and 
enriched wi% marble. The people of Catania in general have 
B better and,||iore checr&l appearance than t hose of the other 
Sicilian : there in considorahlo beauty among the fair 

sex, and the u|>p*^r classes are sociable, well infonnod, and 
very civil to strangerB. Several of their noblemen have dis- 
tinguished for their love of the arts and sciences. 

The old Bist^^i. in the last ceivtury, formed a 

splendid medals, gems, and other 

formed a rich collec- 
tiort in^atdw^iSitoryji) ipstituted the academy of 

natural scienc<?k * which his name^ and publishes va- 

luable memoirg; The Canon Recuporo, Ferrara, and other 
learned men who,have invostigated^e phenomena of .^tna, 
hjjiiV^W tb^ed Whiable cx>llectm|^ The university, which 
WBi* mundea b is frequented by 

4^ut 500 which ie open 

M the publie/ 9 HHH|^ BimoPhne mort«|^ry apd 
phureb of B^ri MWH pte a after 
the largest, .^Iding^P Europe.^ 
monks ar ^ | ii piiltbri^^nd.ttove and a g: ~ 

p»iii|to^* 7 Thi 0 iroa|heilral of Oljjliama, dedicated to 
Agant is a vast buHding . the hont is ornamented wil 



- t?yme 

a considerable essfpr 
corn, oil, almon^, Qgs, soda, sdkiji 

rimber, which is found at tlie ce^ttfary 
lava, and snow from .^Etna, wtVich is'^ 

Cataneso say, * Se CiUania avesso p^ 
moTU\' meaning that ifthpy had a good hsfrii. 
would become far greater' tliau Pulcnno. 

Gran Corte, or upper tribunal fornvil and ,paui^. 

Thi^town has considerable municipal ^irnilcgei:*. which 
inhabitants mainfain and exercise witli spirjv,alihl ze^b 
Caltagirone, the si-’cond tewn m tlie proNj^n^ of 
is built on two hills joined together by a hf^dge: has 
several palaces, a royal college, a town-hoilfe/ Mripte di 
Pietd, and about 20.000 inhabitants. OiHjd pottery iHfijriftdc 
in tins place. Caltagirone is a corhipiion of 
tho Word ‘ " Tj' i.i. 


&fi., being the names given to tlicm by tlio Saf^tcenaSSj^.;^ 
their BWay over iSicily. ’ I ' 




[lUitisU Museum. Actual sUc. SiUer. i >60 gmina.} 

Nicosia is built on a mountiiin, with 12,00 riTriha)^ 
who hve chiefly by agricuiture. The pifligfhljSS 
abounds with mineral water, and has a min^’ 

(Neigobaiir.) Aci Rcale stands on a lava rop}ci’'Wh( 
jects into the sea «l tho R. base of w itM ?iiWtsfjB.^jragwo 

it on a higher cliff, whudi forms a little to^m by^jHself^ Santa 
Venera is the prottsetress of An. PatcrnS^IJpie ant tent 
Hybla Major, which gives the title of princye to a'S*iMhan 
family, who are the riche^f, land hohiors in J^Uy, has 10,000 
inhabitants, miiny cauvents and chun'be4|jl'|pd a ‘fhwrful 
territory. Adenio, at the hS.W. base of has fiOOO^jn- 

babitanhs: and San Filippo tTArgiro, die ar.tienl AgyriuVu, 
has 7000. The olbcM’ towns are Traina, Nieolosi, and, Bronte. 

CATA PLASMS, or poultices, are substances ap^je<l ex- 
tornallv to different parts of the body, ciUior tflf allay pain^ 



and repress intJammiition, or more frcr|uont)y to promote 
intlummiUion or its consequences, and lessen the pain ^at- 
tending it. For theJorpetev jmrpose theyaro^“ — ^ “ ’ '' 

and generally contain a preparauon of lend 
they lire of different degrees of temporal 
intended to hasten tlie pwgress of mHanurii^ 
lead to suppuration, poultices should be p|| " 
perature as the part will bear, but of a 
when tliey are used as mere emoUienU,'^ 
which the poultice is made infiuences 
are best which have the power of roted^gi^ j 
turn forM^ greatest length of 
especialoPfc the od has jtej been^^ '' 
duciug tlao^.seeds to.f ^ te this 
poses; wit Jiihn 
poult tforo generaBy' nia 4 | 
toia hhiit^d Ipace, 

01: H bc|t; aad a roasted ori™ 

with suni- 

cient police should always bo np^lipd 

befor it !m» become c >1 d , , wUett^ object is, 
to oxpa^w^Jk^t matuiation of a swoJUt^?%na brJn^^ abppt 
uppuration. ,.AVhen ^be sqrface is 

is.ri[0t nfecossriry to change ptfelti^ sofre- 
it 'i|^«5d%ble to Mclude the gir, 41s much as 
isU)l 4 ' To cleani# Ulcers, the carrot poultice is a good 
W ‘ .3 A 2 
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a few mai^^uiJo^erri 


^ !se* . 

‘ a baJ’rJtjr, or ob»truc^n»* from K<ira(fA^y*vvfA\,to cUiJdhood* ai)d the bn^ale Ufe^ 

break down <>r intorrupO* opacity of the erystaiUue the comidwnt the leu^ ihatead q^ihniikJ 

or its capsule, fli^irich the Iransmisiiion of li^^lit ' — " " ‘ ^ ■ ■ 

ter the retihii, ajnJ^.^iticarding to its dci^roe, impaU'S ov destroys 


iho sigbU,,- 

To chderstund its natuio, and the moaiis adopted for its 
rtirc, the fuUovvin[^ anatomical fuels iniiat be borne m lunid. 
au^ „X^o/*riig#'Or. front of thb eyeball is a toup:b, transparent, 
ril^ sU^(^Sy 'protuberant sbcdl, linuly united to the .yrlrro/ic 
cimt or wht((^?, iPart of the eye. Iminetliatoly belund Ibo 
cornea is tit^'^puco filled by a watery tbiid, the (t/jUf'ou^ hu- 
moiiVy ii^^whUdvtlio co nia is suspendoil like a bcreen. 

This-.mombrauc, attaebeil by its outer ed;^e to the »cb'roln‘ 
n 4 ^|pr its jmiction with the cormei, has tlie power of rontiae- 
tiob aud expansion, so as lo limit the ndmibSion ot li;Hil. 
tbroujrh ,,i^» central opennm called tlie papii Lo the amount 
hest>^idaptcd for Vision, lleimid the ins and nearly touch- 
ing Jl is i\\p fTi siaUpio /cpm‘, inclosed in u transparent nicm- 
hmrioiis obp^uje, whicli is attached to wiiat are caded liie 
ctfuxnj /; 7 Yx;e?.s st\v behind the external bolder of tie' ins, 
H'he narrow interval between the ieus and ,7,/ eo 01 pobiermf 
siirlacr of the jiis is call'll the juiS'h'rtor vJutmh^ir : toe 
more linmte spueo which separates ibo iris from the cornea 
is called iho ufifermr c/ia)}iOer. The erystalhnc is a turns- 
pai’ont sliidiy substance of hi^li lefraidint^ ])o\ver, firnu:,i 
towards the centie or nucleus, more soft us it approuehes 
the cajisulo, to winch it very sli;.;l)lly adheres. It is iiejily 
llat Ml fiont and swcdls out behind int(' a cunsidouible con* 
^e\lly imlrwdded in a corresponding hollow of the t itreaus 
huDidUf. lluivl fills up liic reuiaiiuiiir s]>ucv) in the 

l^lobe: it diK'losod in a polUicdd mouihraiio termed the 
////uAiii/, jiiill seems to coiisist^if wattw contained iiv the in- 
tersuces of a fine cellular stiucturc, vAliudi, dividmj.; it into 
s."))aiate ppi lions, ^.^ivcs it a scnn-J^el all nous coiis-istenco. 

Itite o^)a^^on of the optic ncr\e calliMl the rrtuui 



.U 
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cup w'llli the concaAily lorwards, itnnic- ! ttie anterior layer. 


larges, «jp as to oblitortit^s the posundwr ebj 
the iris forward towards the ebrpea. Its 
where changed and softened: it bo 
turbid iluid* in which cu^e ,tl^o iriore opr 
sometiineh obsun od to J»ubj^(J;Ji^urfng ro 
the cons’ll to nee of so^t ripao^V'^i 

and motlkd at is from tW commem^o 

ment, hnd m found to o^oj^py t 1 V<? yVlpde ” 
dilated to the utmost by iul means./ ^ atunt 

varies in shade from ii morftloud to wh' Kic.hS of milU ; 
vind in the latter case the light k morO vornpletoly iiitor- 
ccpled ih iu by tlie darkesr, hard- cataract, which always 
retains a (U^^rce ol' horny tr'iUiAp{troiiey, a(dmitlin| 
stance, the di'.tnictiou of shade from 
the mo.st opiUjue *^011 cataract light eati ^ 
gnished in>m darkness. .; v 

There is a kmd of central opurity 
than the hard spo<^icvi:, in which the atlbctiah' U Ajoiifincd to 
tUo iui(h-us, and sointM lines circuuiscrihed to i^TAcro speck 
111 its i-ciitrc, the lest of tb® kma remaining t^^^parenU 
This allection is most froiiuontly met wily in 
be not ah.sohitely cainfincil to that age* , , ^^w^ f 

Capsitlar ov nienibraiwas cataract cbiwiionly app^Viu 
8 {>ei*k.s or slreaks of a pearly or clinlk-^hit^ 
liie bhiisli lint which prevails in tlie earjy, ol^ibolh 

tho (umicr kiud.s, and more' frcquch^tly aifeots.tb^^^^teiior 
layer of the -capsule than the posterior* ^ In, 9 %?foriih)r 
situation it is close lo the }>upil, and is ; iu 

the laller it is concavg, but is not so'^^re^ily flfflBlgiiihhcd, 
us it lies deeper and k t»ccm thiough tho\lons, Sdelf usually 
opaque at tlio same tuno : indeed bbino Tiave doubled the 
separate existcUee of o])acity in the ppsteriov layer of tlie 
c.'ipsulc, and it is cerUiniy by no means ho frequent aii in 


pfiihd the liyaluid, tlie edges advancing as far lU 
ir^mieul of the capsulq,,^pf the Iciis ; it consequently' 
ineloSoi tlie whole of Uie vitreous liumour. 

Tlie diseatie w(j are now in a condition to desenho is fli- 
vid'-d into^/fnc and ,v/j//r/oa.v ('aturael. T'iic latter teiiii js 
ap])hed to an obstruct lou which arises IVom an opaijne lilni 
o) puiulent lymph tlnown out by inllummation between 
the uvea apj^ the capsule, ofien producing adhe.sion btdween 
these parts, '^ bnd pus.sing liki* a gauzi* blind ucr<»ss the poi>il. 
The usual nie:u whudi control mllamiualion oilier casCN 
-jn^^'bo used j.t this, and soinetiiTio.s tdfeet. a cure, but no 
o|C‘rfttioa !s ajiphcabh" to it ; it may iiiise Irom injury, and ] 
occurs o<T,te>ionaily lu gout and rheuniati^sm and in some 
forms o^‘ s.unnidavy syphilis. The aiilienU apjiear to have 
cynsi hs ti nil cataracts tc) he of this nature. 

^<;^taract js ot thieo kinds: lonliruhu\ when llso 
opui'^ty i«^^^ifiued to the lens; capsular, wlusu the ciq^sidv 
e.dyjs allto-ed ; and cttjtMih-lcnhcular when liotli .struc- 
tures pptrl^plpate in the disease, TJie term, vvlieii used 
i,nn])ly, iiiHobe uudeisfood ol' tho lens itspir. 

rtf iriaur cataract.' Aii imponant puictical division of 
Atoinpkuiit is into the hard and soft kinds. Tho f<jr- 
nn»r. is the uioh-I fVequonl, fui<l is tlu^ variety usually met 
with in, iidv:n;cing ago.’‘ Though called hunl lor the pur- 
ol dist^^iction, if may have any i- msislciice, from that 
W'hudi IS n.it^tal U) ihq jiait, or * lo tho tenacity’ of wax. 
Tlie^j^Opeeiiy^'goncruhy begiii&Hi ilm nucleus behiud the 
centre of the pupd, ami is at Oi^t of a bluish- white colour, 
like milk and watoiv Thib ^fl^aduahy j>picud*s towards the 
circunderem'c, liie qturdtjii^ m tho lueaii timC'*aj»suiiiing,an 
umber-coloured m\biW,nisb hue, w-hndi sometimes becomes 
ii^durk as mahogap>f an '<1 may extend througli the whole 
“fhe t^ruinesg of the cataract is found to bear a cloac 
ydatimvj Ijc depth of^ tlie tint, Ikilh eyes may be affected 
; ^ cataract iiime cejmmoaly begins in one 
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<!ap^uhi 4 fu{}cuUir cataract, or that in which both slruc- 
tuie^ are implK’Uted, is much more common, lu such cases 
the hms is usiniiiy in the .softened slate iih*‘^'ady‘ descriU-d* 
(.amgcuital culaiact.s arc generally of this nature ; tho opa- 
(aty, it uoL central, being uniformly dillused, ^pd UtecoU' 
sislenoe never gn-ater, and u^jUally much the 

lii'ulihy slate. It Ireipiently pievail* jMfejKs of 

the fc,ame family ; and has a pe«’iiliurity w‘hrdSf^|ll<lurs au 
curly performance of the opmatiort of cssenliar llpj^rtamJC!, 
Thiv (■' nsisls in a cbn.stant rolling and unsteady motion of 
tho cve^)).ilk wliidi may become haVitiiah and preclude tlu) 
patient fioin ever ae([uiring tho^wer of directing tho eyeii 
at will toward.s an object. Tho capsular .vaiielies, Ob[ieci«lly 
those winch commence in the aiitorwr Igy^r, are more he- 
queiiily Ihexesiiliof injury, uipl coiu^iquied with intlam- 
matory cmiditmuri uf Nthe constitutum or/' 6 f the eye Hseli, 
(hall those in w Jiu h l,heop,a,city ft confiupd lens. TbcHO 

hist, especially tho luwt caliuaelbmf adA’anced life, are ol'tmi 
slik’llv local alVfctioift, and can neither boxhwsed with 
inllaiuinalory disorders, nor traced' to any cbn^litutioual 
caiftc. , 

'J’he .sympj;<;i^s ex})ci ienced by a person affected With cata- 
ract may readily be luiiigincd. The symptoni fil’Ht perceived 
is a dim hazinos.s of sight,.iui af a nnyyaj^'Am ved wore 
inlerpuscd helwt'ou the oliject and obscurity 

lb gri'iitest in diicct vii*ioii ; iu ,havdv|lj^S^’;^j<;au 8 C the 
o])ac 1 1 y i.s urig i n aJ ly cen t ral ) ' "t* d » met 

jays pa.ss tlirougli tho thScliest of t)ie 1 ^is,.\v^nnc those 
which cnuir lateral Iv arc tram Uted ticiupr to Ihc odjjio, 
which ft coinparalivoly thin* 'Tito '$igUt is ;betlc^>for the 
same reason, in weu'k^Hijglft, a»d with tbo^Kack turueAiiptho 
vii.dow, tl.im in 
case ft contractedf^"-'"^ “ 
ihroueU thc TOiddl , 

derived, »n al)i^^e|goa from drppi> 

^ lua or d gh tA^h ttde 

of d dating tho bv 
Itidependently of tlBl'etma. 
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^iS’obscuj^fy 
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vltemtliins irj^ihe oilier bj ilie m'tnhod of oxtraction in 
na»^mCr jOj^ratiim warmntabhj 


M^lHi p] 




eoverod<Tti the lena wntler tthy #h6le,'ho 

ii .... ft ..t* 


<,)f blm'atveiasexisiOh- 
i$im irK 01- 5>tV)f in^mbrane^' 
difoi*^anizoi^it>y preriotwi in^ 
aaea mi^Ut be' e^jimcrated in 
[uekfore^ble pJhdi>n<?ty. On the 
vthijs Wcnrbd, an(^ urcIViI or 



fCHtlOff Tv'S of 

A'cv, oataruct ti^ 


t ; it is j^Qbttbly us little^v0ndow<^ ^ven jKjHec't vihioii resttired In a 4 arj^e pmpoj’tmi^of oar^os, 
hair and nails. Consequently^ all tlie Ttie pain of the operation — -.>^ -..1.1 


iTKclf is v|f^'inj9nisw}^rttble, nor 

^UmiU of ia limited to the local appliea' does any .disfifirurement uv incuavenieiiee' aife if it bo sUl- 
ajtteiUion to the general statp w the fully performed. , 

*^fri removing the inflammatory symptoms. CATARRH, or CORV'ZA. that is, cataVrh in'tlkf^tJtrict 
^;have someUmeS complicated, sense df tho form, counuoaly oalled cold, consists ^#f in tlati^i 

Pti dniy^ \ght About by tho^ actual matioii of that porlmu (>f the inncuus nnnnbraue of th^ii^ir 

paftsngcs winch lines the nostnU, Itilbmunalipft. ihdii^h. 


heiillli, aiSi^i, 

'■with whilhil 
A radical eSUtVi 
removal of the cataract. 

opinion existed »as to tho moat 
©ligiSl^Miy this it ; but it is how well un- 

derstoodtharhach of tho methi proposed tnay be the best 
in ils turn, and thiit the qipiht gan only bo determined by 
the cireumstances^of the'p^'ticplnr case. 

AlU)^^ opofa^ionp for cataract may be classed under 
threo'™|ytaAs ^hey am calculated to efieot, either its ex- 
lioui the axis of vision ; or its 

absOl®,t^>)^l^,^r sathtfe 

ii) Commonly effoeted in the following man- 
lier'f-^A flrto triaiigular knife, sharp at the point and the 
obliquo efee, and having thd back m a stnughl line with the 
handle, the (lot of tlie hlado towards tho eye. is steadily 
tUij^ j^ijlbrkiy' passed throngli the ujipor or lower inilf of flm 
edrUOa^iUA near t)ie iris us possible without touching it. 
A slightly^ curved at the point is insinuated under 


olleii strictly confined to this porisni <if the. ; filing mem- 
brane, when it gives rise to the symptoms knowv muh-r the 
name of common cold, or coryza, is \ei v apt to extend be- 
yond the nostrils, when it produces other diseuses wdneh 
are disringnisbed by different luinios : wlmn, for oxamph?, 
tho inllamnnition extends from tlie nostrits into the fiumtal 
sinuyes, paii)^ and a sent>(‘ of weight in the head being 
superaddcil to the .symptoms ofcoi'jzu, tlie afiection is e>il)ed 
gravedo, catarrhal headache, or cold in the hi'iid i when 
inflammation exfeinl.s to the baek part of the tliroat, V'* 
atlection is culled cynanebe caturrhalis, or' catnrrJial Rore- 
tliroal ; when to the laiwnx, laryngitis; and when to the 
brorudib broucliitis. [JJuo.nchitis.] 

The symptoms of cor>za are a sonye of nneai^ltoesR, full 
ne.ss, heal, and stufling in the nostrds, fr<‘r[Uent HiuHfy.mg, 
diminished acuteness or total loss of llie sense of smell, 


tho^liap' fOrhlbd,dnul brought to boar upon the front of togoihor with a slight impediment to llic respiration, occr 
the ed&tdc; AO as to liicorato it ; upon gentle prossuie of the sioncd by the impcde<l transmission of the air through the 


glolw jAns a1ip$; ant of the capsule, and easily distending 
the puj^ through tho wound in the cornea, which 
«oon hAt^l(i|ijsi favourable cases, and the sight is restored. 
Spcctacle^^SRably ciJiivcx must afterwards bo worn as a 
coTnpen3ati;hn fov, tbo, relVuctive power of the lens. This 
operation is chiefly suited to tlie hard cataract and the 
uduU age. It IS inexpedient in gouty and inllammable 
sub^iccts, and when the eye is cither too prominent or too 
deep m the orbit.., 

Displacemont of the lens from the axis of vision, which 
wa#'lnc niotliod practised hy tbe anliorits, is clfected in 
soveral wtij 8 the most usual is thm called depression or 
cow'hin^ (from the 'Frenc^',,eoi/c/nv, to lay down). A sharp 
iiee^te which enf a hnle way from the point, is 
intrtjd^iiq^^ltfla^ptnidiculiu'ly through flu? sclcroiie. near its 
junctfittn ^^ ^bo cornea, and eonscciuently behind the lens; 
tho piipl^M^i 


nostrils to the lungs, in consequence of the swelling of the 
ineiubraiic, the degree of tho swullmg being 01^115^8 in pro- 
portion to the seventy of liio intlammatiun. [B^’^nc uitis.] 
Though tho main seat of inihuximation in r.oryjr^ ii al\\ays 
m tho lining membrane of the nostriU, yet very eonstaniiy 
a buliicient degree of it extends to the frontal sinuses to 
occJisiun sonic uneasiness there, iiidiicing a ^nse of fuliioss, 
heat, weight, and oven pain across foij^ncaife Occa- 
sionally, tO(), the membrane wliiidx lines tho 
which the tears pass into the noso becomes to 
that tho tears cannot mi te^,. it. and coji.sei|ucullylm^i^^/owr 
tho cheek ; wlnle tho external mcmlirane which is ret(e<’te<l 
over the eye ilsidf participates in the inUammatopy alleetion, 
and becomes reildened and painful. 

These local disorders aixi often the only Ryniptouis which 
exist; but whenever the disease is severo, the system bo- 


ng been prcviooblv dilated by hclladonnu. comcsatrected.andthcntolheselocalsvniptoiaiftaresnpcr- 


Tho pbihiis then brought forWhrd thiough the lens, which, 
by a bacKwaid aiui downward movement of the hand, 
is drawn out of. its^ place behind the pupil, and lodged 
under it in the vitreous h^hunr. The opaquo body being 
thu8 removed, the sight immediately returns; hut as the 
lens may partially rise again into hs place, it i» often riece.s- 
sary. ^ rfcpcat thu apertthon at intervals, which has been 
done ‘a dozen time$ with perfect eventual succe^8. The lens 
does not produep *io much irritation in its new situation as 
millet naturally be expectet^ and it is commonly absorbed 
fn ^art or wholly In thb course of tunc. This method of 
operating is not very frequently resovlcd to in tlio present 

The third kind of operation, wdiich is intended to cause 
tho absorption pf the lens, or its solution in the aqueous 
humour, much in t^ic^bamc way ; but instead 

of drawulS^^MMlIip. backward, the operator puslles it \n 
th rn n jr h thf * 1 and lacerates the anterior 
capsut^ 
thp cataract. 



uihled indications of a general disturbance iii tlie cconomv. 
These genera! disordered fniietions are uniforiuly thoi?e 
which indicate a feverish condition of the systeru, luimelyv 
chilliness or coldness succeeded by heat, dryno.^iS i&f tlie 
skin, liissitiulo, btiUiiGss, i+r a sense of nneuA^o^s, often 
amounting' to p:\m, in 1 )h‘ buck and limbs, togi^her With u ' 
greater or less tlogree of heudaclie. 

The dryness of the raemhi'ane atfeetod, itq^^ipi'yza, tlie 
first consequence of infl’anniKilion, Irom the si^&essffnn of 
socvolion, ghcs liso to the irritation, the an^'lho 

hcnsation of heat in the nostrils, and more m^^Ularly at 
their entrance. Next comos tho niTid fUtl<^Wacly de- 
scribed [Bronchitis], w'hich llowirig iipujn the dmic?li{^imd 
tho anterior portion of the nostrils, irritates ani;ViJf,?MfeJTa(i?s 
them, and which, passing hy the posterlbv uarbA^j^htto the 
pharynx, and tluiiioe upon the epiglottis apA brai- 

sions vblftpt cough; and Ifist of a U Hows tW bland tiuid, 
with mediate sub^felcnce of kll in iWion. [Buov 


I'Tau^wurjis thus admitted to act upon chitw.] Tho causes otT^il^'za .axe 'preobCly the same as 
ch poVhts^A, aflcirsevcval repetitions of the those of bronchitis. 
oration becomes abso^boior dissolved, and vision is thus Of all the diseases to it K icq die btinoan hody m Mil/j<yt, 
restoroa. ^ This ^ode of operating, with variations which eaturrh is the thost frequent, in this clnnam, which 

nee^f^ot bji^etAned, is geni^ally adopted in soft cataract, is sjubject U'l such siiddeu and changes of i cm iterate/? 

It is iiiif ftbould be 
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severe, ind consequently to occasion 
tbexoustant source of 
itammatiou of tbo df th| m 

lsy« tlm coniittiiipj^ 

iliero is tW stigHtet appreciabJo 
of the luvfgt.a ,<*f6td, iiflt4ibVfevt>r1 

conuj on, oug^vW# be ufteiithd to witbAnj^l. ^ 

year many porous apparently ;.^ gboa healtWjji it$ com'^ 
menconjpnt arc iloufl bn loro its ^ose, iu oonseqii^ce of two 
or three (lavs' ncjj;iec‘t of a 

The (lisp-ise, ai fi^? local in its seat, ynay often be ('ured 
at onoc, or at all pv^ts its se^e^^ty may be lessened and its 
dnratjon sliortcucd b\ the n])])hration of a local reinedy, 
such as the inlmlation tbrou^li the nostrils of the viiponr of 
W'*n m \vatv:r, or nhaU p('riK»j)s, is inoru eirectual, the vapour 
qf ^au infusion of chauionnle lloviors, or of decoction ol 
W&py-h^^«^, Idle steam from these heatt'd Ihnds sinmhl 
bo made to pass through Iho no.->tirds tor ut least tho space 
tif a quarl^^ ofan hour to- twenty minutes at a time. Jt is 
important that the Itmipt ialurc of the a])artment he main- 
tained unifonnh at a moderate dt'^rret\ about tlie 

eepiiiu ns widl as the Mt( iJiu;-i ooui. Witli a view ofdetcr- 
iTniiip- to tin skill, so :is to piuduce a u*’neial and j^imile 
perspiration, tiie feel, inimediatciy helore ^oinp: to bed, may 
be bathed for twenty minutes m warm water, and the lied 
warnu'd. A tumid -r full ol' wme- whey , or a basin of 'varin 
gnieb wdl proiiiv^ie the ]>ersiMration, and umb'r tins s«m))le 
trculmeiil tJu* palauit iviil ullen arise ni the morniu,^ u.di- 
out the shuhteirt remanis of the disease. A mild a,peui nl 
may be dftcri added with adianlaoe. 

AVhea there is any decree of fewer, the treatment must 
hetlu^ srmm as in broiudutis. 

CATA HUn ACTES. [Hooby. vol. v.,p. IGl ; Penut in.] 

(h'XTA'STOATljy, a penus of fislu's belonging to the 
alxlnmiual M'aliieoptery gii and family C^yin-uiHlec. Tbelishes 
of this genus are ])eeuhar to the rners of Korlh Aiiieriea, 
and ihe'sficfMes maybe ihstinpuished from others of the 
<\i:p liy tluur having the lips thick and pcmlent and 

crt'iiated or ii tuped at the edges; tlie dorsal (in short as in 
lh(‘ genus l.eueiseuK (whicli eqntuiiis the roacli, duee, bk.c,), 
and opposilo to and obo\e the Venljul fuis. ]SI. Li'sneur lio- 
scrihes seventeen specj(‘s of tins giMius in th(‘ Journal of tlio 
Academy of IijyjjLUiral Sciences of Phdadelplna. 

C/VTCn, irPhiusic, a compONjition of tlio humorous kind 
for or four voices, which owes its laipin to thi', couiitry, 

and not appear eiortoh^ye travelled (uit of it. Jt is 
a bong of as many V(*rses or eoiiplets as ti.n ts. The highest 
part IS fir.st sung through alone; the singi^r of this goes 
thmi to iiio second part, iho sccoud voice takes the first, tkte., 
and thus each pertormcr sings through all tiie parts in sue^ 
ccssuui, and, geiu'ralh, lluee tiuu s ovin. 'i’lie c«;/,7/ tie- 
pend'. 00 the distriimt ion of the \vi)rd-> among the perforrnej'ii. 
i his is so ROhinved that a lucanuig is given to ttie hues 
v'diolly ddferent , .m tliatwlneh appeals when they arc read 
in a siraipluhr. ard maimer, Tiie <'Litch in Miie good old 
times/ W'as, m mo.st inst<inces, aboniinahly o})Seem- and dis- 
gusting Among oilier unprovements in manners the abo- 
hlion ol 'ci' b fdbiiisive produclmns deserves to be mentioned 
here. cc good <-ulehe.s, however, but of later date, hy 
\Vel>tj( Uiilcott, See., leinain, wbicb are exceedingly Ja^v- 
tiouii, and bucli as mav be, and are, introduced at any social 
mconiig with the greatest pioprietv. 

^ c;ATCi-i|'-i.Y, name applied to several plants, which 
have tlie piSoperty of reta-ning ms< ets, either by their viscid 
burlhc^p;;^ or by gome otluu- nieana. In Apocynum andro- 
Sjeimf dium, and some others, they are caughi in the hairs 
that idothe the mouth of the corolla , in Sileiio, by the glu^ 
titjons subftto.ice that exudes from the calyx; in Dionaja, 
by ihe colbipsuig of tlio two sides of the iintabie toothed 
leaves, f D ionjka, or Venus's ply-trap.] 

CATKAU, Ids stwall France, on the little 

river Scilie or Stdle, a Ibuder oyWKi Escaut, Ji is on a road 
from Cambray to Moziorcs, 14 or 15 miles from Carabray; 
in 50° 7^ N. lat., and 5° 32' K. long. If belonged formerly 
at. the archhisheps of Oamlnay, om of whom built here a 

1^11 ificeiit castle with fine gardens attached. The town 
lei'i^:*'^otimc8 callod Co Cateau or Le CUtlteaii Cambrebjg. 
^relation ^ftfi^ade, in 165th a treaty of poacvebetwoenjfltmry II. 
at, of i.if .r,.-. 
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Catechizing then, etymologically, and accordnOg to the 
primilivc usage, is delivering orally instruction in matters 
pcrljun’mg tu icligion. Whether in this there was any 
liiing in common wuh the notions tvliich aeejp lo liave per- 
vaded some of the antieni systems of 
mysteries were not to be committed uitt only 

handed down traditionally from ugc to iS|tiy^'UP’4quhled, 
snu'c (be practice is , so easily explained on whut is i'mere 
ccminion-sensc prhmiple. Clinstianity Wa^ to prtssent her- 
self to innumerable persona who could recede ili^ tniiha by 
the healing of tlic car, while they were unah|ttj^^o porusq 
any writings in wliicli it might be j>rescnted to 
p(frs(»n*» there have a1w a>s been m every Cbristfwv cpIU- 
miimty, ami we are ((uite sure that when the Christian 
missionaries addressed themselves to nations but 4 little 
removed irom a state of barbarism, thitt niodp of instruc- 
tion was the only mode in which what it wa^ nocqssar) fdr 
them to know could be communicated. In 0 slate 
of society also their answers to a few si mplqj questions, 
which they would easily Icani by frequent repql^nn, would 
be accepted as a sulli(dent profession of faith entitling them 
to bajitism, con firm alioii, or a participation in any Christian 
orthiiiuices. 

AVb'il, in the infancy of Clirisliauity, was the mode of 
commumcating the elements of Cliristian truth to persons of 
all ago.s, has hecome in process of time the mode of making 
such coinmunu'alioiis to tlie minds of ehildren only, ^hc 
reason is ohvinus : vve have now seldom any adults wmo come 
with minds wJcdly unfunnshedSjl^h the elements of Chris- 
tum iruih , ehildien aio (hereft^ tlio only persona who now 
need calccijctical instruction. We do not .spcntlfitpf few 
iMbiiHMa - ulmli bociciy even in this countr^jl^^ occa- 
sionahy present of persons brought up in utter %||^ance of 
rchgi'iti .uid Us truths and duties. ]hu eliildron, generally 
Kpeakmg. are now the only persons wdio need this kind of 
ion ; and wtien vve use the term.s catechize and 
ralt'chumpn6\ which last word denotes the persons placed 
under tins mode of religious instruction, we refer iliem at 
one*' lo children, and childnm only. The more wide extension 
ot the alulit) to read has rt'iidcred this mode of introducing to 
the young the knowledge of CJiristian principles and^dnties 
of less unportauce. though it is still considered a pari of 
pastoral duty belonging to the Christian minister to cate- 
chize the young of his /lock, and thus to prepare them fpr 
the ceremony of confirmation. To say the least, it is an 
impressive niociqof couimmiicating the elements of Christian 
truth, and jt:,4|i^rVes throughout the period of to 

cement an attaVihmeiil wliich it isS desirable should always 
cxibi between the individuals of a ('liristiaaftock and their 
pastor. The greater extension of the 40 read has 

also produced anollier change. in- 

tended for the use of the instrUc^bi? jiave,**Si^®fi^4ti^P'red to 
the instructed, who have Icariied ih them tfie knswqrs which 
bofiiretime they wore wotit to hjiVe jOply JVoqi the mouth M 
the teacher. By fir the niostA?l^lobrated aihoog qurs^lves 
of these catechisms is that which As ineorpt^t^d jq the 
Book of Common PfAye^ an intimate aequf^kne^ Vith 
which is held to ^ 

didato for conflrmSw^^^^ catechism^ 

have been priq^d, both at homq in some bs' 

howeveflil^ongh tlipy q?i%cau3 catechisms, we re^ 
but faittffy iho of lh^^%uliar character 

mode of in»tr«bt&n, ther being ratW of 

,n divinity exhibite’a in the form df que||^ 
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, extract of the Acf»cia 
Catechu isH knovyki Cy thi$r na^^f'twt as there arc several 
varieties ,^f thi^ SubatanOC, ^{^^robable that i1 is procured 
from ^theflt?^e^|ki>f tlils g©i4^V»M,Widecd is positively stated 
by Dr. denies that why catechu is olitaincd from 

the areca catechu. Ge%er at^irms iliat one variety of catechu 
is the oxti-act of natickia gambir (liunter), wliich howcuer 
is generally considered to yield a sort of Kino. (Sc<; Noes 
voii Ese^be^^/jh Euchner’s vol. xxii., p, 185, aiu 

Diorbap%'“il^Sir<^a^, /wr Pfnirivaricy voh xvn., p. 

Indeotl confidently assigns the naucle.' 

gambifaslhe SOUWo of the Bengal cat(“('hii, and the uca< iL 
catocdibiis source of most of the Bombay catechu : i 
statement whic'h receives considerable couiitenanct* from the 
different aii^nt of tannin which they rt>pectivclv coutam, 
and the diwlt rice of their reaction with the salts of iron; 
their «|teiric gravity also differs, that oL Bombay being r.ik, 
whiWtbtft of Bpngul is only 1*28. 

Attbe 6cavn\ of the year wlien the sap is most peifectly 
eluburatfifd^, the bark of the Acacia Catechu is reimueil, and 
the Uve'^Ut down, the outer white part removed, ami the 
remain ing^brown heart-wood cUt into such pieces us can 
he convenie^itly introduced into a narrow-moulUed vessel ; j 
waiter is jttipd in, and then hoih'd down t(> one-half the. i 
original /pitoity ; the I'urllier ins(>i>sating is eondm^ted in 
wide earthen vessels. It is lieu allowed lo sfaml in the 
Hun, freipieuUy turned, and at last transferred lo eloihs 
strewed over wilU the ashes ol’eow's tliiiig, and cut into lour- 
sqnaro pieces, which are then llmroughl}' dried m tlie sun. 
The darker the wood from winch il obtamevh the darker I 
the ^olour of the cxlriict: it has so much the appeaiance of ! 
a mass of cartli as have been om’e considered Fueh. and j 
called terra japnfih'a, Th^ farniii or iikmI of n seed r(*> [ 
sembling w-heat, and culled often mixed with it, ' 

not aa; an , adulteration, but to prevent the soli masses 
udlicnlUK Ipfbach olher. 

Ciitechi.£f^nrs eithci in irregulur pieces or in small cubes, 
of a dark uiipwh colour; udoiir \erv faint; taste powerfully : 
aistringent, afterwards Imtensh, then ’nveoi. It is nearly 
completely soluobj in water, more perfectly m ule'diol. 
Analysed by Sir II. Davy,— 

Bombay Calrcku yie/decf l<er)i:'n! yield'ol 
Tannin . , lO'J . . *)7 

Extractive . . 08 . , 78 

4»,,Mucdago . . Id . . 10 

Impurities . . 10 . . hi 

The Bombay variety is prcferablo- it i:» a valuable astrin- 
gent, and may he employed 4nther to act immediately on the 
mucous membrane of the dige.slii o organs,or on remote organs. 
In all caaeiji of relaxation of tJie tissues, cither uecompanied w'ith 
a tlqw of blood or increased ufucous di^chargeft, or witlumt 
any obvious discboi-go, catechu renders greaf ’ kiSsistance in . 
restoring the parts to a healthy condition. In relaxed uvula 
or pap of Ujo causing irritation and cough, a por- i 

tiou of cateQ^U,^dted alpwly in the mouth is extremely 
useful,, . In IVdni debility, caleolm alone, or com- 

bined propati^a chalk and opium, i.s much employed, 
though clicmists disapprove of the combination, oii the 
ground titat an inert taupaUj of lime is formed. It is found 
bowevorTo bp practically. advwitugcous. Where the debility 
is grpati aj?^i^tiiosf and cordials'may bo added, provided there 
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of Categories is the ffrst of tholSk 
tow. 

the fee) Ouno, Tunstius, Vivejt, and 

it uis l>0ok of Categ orios Was wri ttcu, 

h6t%)r A ^^peripatetic phtbsopher Atidrb- 

1^1 ■ ^ 1^,0 work h of AHsitolle in 

-ftrlV ificiu 'ippoai'# tii little tbundu- 

l^ce Animonius, BiraplJ^iR, BucUnus, 
i)|l‘d bthers^^i their cdtumci^ries on it, indis^Ste no doubt ot 
ite'geauitieness ; and the feas^ for doubt assigned in liiw 
analysis of Aristotic'rs Logic by^i*. Reid in bis ‘ intcUccUud 
Powers,’ 1827 (inserted also m Lord Jp|toesV Skctchc.'- 
namely, an inconsisvcncy m the doctrine 3^- ltl>e book of C^ule- 
gories, and that of tlu' books of Anulvtics, is not ibimdcd on 
ihet; though such nusconcopiion might well occur about 
the meaning of thi‘ llist diaptcr.'^ of the fbiicgories, jn wiiioh 
so much subtle and iibstrus<' dcnmtion oocaMoned by (^4^ 
Greek language luiMUg but *Uie w(ud, uiVna (ousia), to 
press • substance ’ (all tlu* csscnii.il and vicudcnt,^) quriliiifis 
of an object) niid ‘essence’ (all the essential ijualilies only). 
Anstoile’s frequmit mention of the hook of C ategories, aiid 
above all, a.s Mr. Taylor in Ins tran.‘^latuui rcniaiks, fiie ob- 
sciirjiy and difficulty of the sentences, and the in\olved di^*' 
turn, are evidence that Aristotle is the author, But suuihiV 
clu.ssiffcalioiH w ere formed beibr<‘ rlu’ a)>pcar:iiice of the Orim- 
)/on. In II nealisf^ by the Pj th.igorean piiilosopber, Arch) las 
of Tarentum, entitled roe rravrotj (concerning the uin- 
ver.se, or, as Taylor sa\ s, uiirxusal terms), tiio ariaugtmient^'^ 
adopted by Aristotle was et. forth and discussed. Hirough 
Blalo, the disciple of /\reli>tas and pnta-plor of Andotlc, 
till? theory of tlie Aristotehaii Categoiie.s divsceuded tn.m the 
M-hool of P}lbagor;us, in w ho^u s\slein 1(1 was a Iliii|ihcr re- 
plete with sacred m}!>lery iDcfmrtus' Ptjt/iajiiiivt'us\ by 
Mcursiiis, c. 12 ; and Pyihtio<n run DcrJfL^ ni Thutuefic 
Ariih.. b\ T. Tailor, c. 12). The work of Andvvtas is 
copiously cited in the commentary of Simplicius on the ten 
Categories. The extant fnigment.s wen* fiUo puhUsbod 
separately in 1571, 8vo., Vemcc. AreliytvVs and the other 
Pythagoreans I'oiisidered these ten universal idctb 'us the 
I>nncipie.s of all things — the cun'-c> of the unn'crse,— a doi*- 
tnne whieh lefjiiires tor exphmiirujii a reference to the P>- 
tliagineau and Platonic theory o(‘ ideas. By Avii^totlennd the 
peripatetics in general They were pioposed merely as compre- 
hensivofocmh of predication, b> wdneh the pei^cxihg yanetv 
of Inunau ideas wm-e supjtosi'd to he convenionUy aittfcOged 
for the use of the dialfcvt''u;ni. All the objects arid ilic^^^if 
human thought were tiuis i^ktrjhutcd us species umlt*?'''tcii 
summa oi muvcrsul t?r'rns, to facihtatr a comprehen- 

sive sur\c> of tile T.) rru', the w hide ]>!i\ sicid and irieta]>liv sical 
w'oi Id, known ainl unknown, d'he names of the ten (.'nte- 
gorio, as eiiunioialcd by Arisloile {(\jL c. \, and L i, 
c. !)) are — 1, ocfno or rt hn : 2. Trocac ; d, Trofur ; Trpoc 

Ti ; 5, Trot) : i), Tfor# ; 7, K’urfOut , ,s, lyne; 0^, .irooi r : It), 
Trdcry'Mv ; which arc variously e.xpro^scd in Ennl.'.sli h} 
different writers. In Dr. 'VVljatciy’s Logic they are ren- 
dered as foliiwvs: 'substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
place, time, situation, posM-ssion, action, suffering hut 
to porceiTc the meaning of the Greek terin.s, ifr'tniist be 
observed what Aristotle coniprchfuids under each of these 
general designations : tyor, ior instance, i,s haid to RigniCy 
the having something attached to the person ; to be ‘ booled, 
armed' (rii ?Xfir nnjjalv^t rb rnoit-HtirrOtu^ rb iri:r\i<T9at. f c, 
9) ; but ni the hi'-it chapter of the Ckitcgonos eight t.nodce of 
having are enumerated, Tiio first fuui Oitegoffi^, namely, 
*ovnit7, jroo-oi', rrpor rt, TrolrnP arc elaborately eiblaiyed hy 
Aristotle in four long cl laplrrs ; the deffmtiotvof the jfStiuin- 
ing six is dispahdoMi in a word or two, hut llie nature and 
properties of all are more fully deffned incident-illy (Hrougli- 
out the rest of bis works. That they m*e cdnssifi<^atiot)s oidy 
of words wi^s maint ained by some of the antiefft philosophers 
{Philos. Arrangements, by^arris, p, )6)* Concerning the 
question whether thaso arft real cxistciicies or 

merely naihes or conceptiphv^ iho remarks on the Kc.d- 
iet$ and Nominalists in Dr. ITcid'a * Essays/ c. and tk In 
the later age.s nf Latiniiy thefae C4itegcfiie.s were dciicmn- 
nated pimdicam<^hffe >■ the name by which they have i-incp 
been gcneraHy dt^i^pated in the scholastic works on logid, 
in which they pre tthiafly translated and placed as folloWH • 

‘ Mibstanti^, (Jpahfitiis. nkuto, actn*, passio, nbi, 

^ando. by tlifi^^ollowuig jar- 
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TAs to the utility of the&e ten Categories, it may be re- m of,Arhi<.<llf's JV^rhs, by Dr. Gillies, 4 to., p. 53 , et gt>q. 


laairkecl that they fovra esRenUal part of the artihci&l $y&‘ 
tern of which rojoclojtl as by most of the 

principal philosophicat writers of the last three ccnturicai, 
wuoh aA Bacon, Ilohbes, Descartes,' i,.o<'.ke» iaJondilmc, Heitl, 
Karnes, %()wu,, De Tb main- 

tain union f<^J^iUTter«tc the Irephtation know- 

ap))eat^Ehave been the only pwrppitf^S^’htdb they' 
Avei'o ever Tlioy served lo support syllogistic aiv 


Or, 

m 5 and J 
jifiAtfxL 

goks art’s, 

ZrO^. ; 'Thi 'Orgn\ 

Knglieh trattmtiryt^^ ^ . 
substance of all the eiiicf Coiiji 
CAl^ENAliy (frotp Cat^i 


vpUi„ p. 317 ^ el mg , . voh V., 
tps, vol, i„ 31 ), 

Vbt), p. lOfi, et seg. hi Cato- 
ii., on Arts tot, 
m, by Pacius, 4tOH 1^0.^. The 
T. Taj lor, 4:to„ 

ind ^fekiness 


gnmcntiUion for victory, Hiui^supphod a convenient ready- which a .siring of perfera llu^lP 
reckoner, hy which a. prompt Nohition could he given even and density will haug from two p<>InU, 
to questions boyo,u^:[Athe reach of luimtin knowledge, and pose to bo m the same horizontal ’ — U' * 


1 hne^ 

perties ol the curve will be the same fr 1 >tih 
it may hang. And all calouaries are similkvt^ 


formed hy 
b of l^^^liyill be a pic- 
of rti on of tlio 


to soy, let there be anyj 
diains of different Ion 
Ltiro, on a reduced or,, 
longest. 

Various properties of beep investigated, in 

cases whero the thickneai^^f^M^^ are va- 

riable. StHi in particular CripfelVs Vanslntion of Ventu- 
roh s Mechanics, and Whcwclrs Analytical Statics. Wo 
shall licre coniine ourselves to the most common properties 
of the calcniiry, whicli, with the mofhii^titipus. always re- 
aceuntume les quned when \\i* come to apply iho Ilexiblo 

* ' and inexlcnsihle chain to the uuitcriula Architect, is 

the first step toiiards the tln'ory of bridge. 

Let C and D be the two points of spiipepfiiph* CAD the 
chain, of which the lowest imint, and A B a vertical 
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in realitv ejuito unimswerable. The lovers of satire may 
torn to Gassendi's ‘ Kxcrcitationos adversus Aristoleloo.s,’ 
wJierc the ten Categories are unsparingly treated. The 

of Ilohhcs in Ills J/igic (Opera Philmophica^ 
no less satirical : ‘ Fatcor me praidicamen- 
r/^Um Usiim hactenus non magnum perspexisso ; cepit 
(•j>inor Ari^totelem libido qiiajdam pro authontalc siia, cum 
rermn non po.sset, Norhoriiin tamen censnm pcragendi,’ p. 

Ifi. So tlic ruitliors of the Port Royal Logi(|ije, ou I'Art 
de PensoiHi (Nicole and Ai‘nHnM),p. gf, * Voth'i IcsdixCaic- 
'IS^ries <r Aristote, dont on tail lant do m\ stcies—iV dire le 
vrai. cVvt lino chose ires )>fu utile — tonic arbitiaire 
n’a (le fondement (juc 1 nnagimition — clh^ 
homnics A so payer d« inols- ; A s'lmaginor (ju ds savenf 
tontes cltosos, j'H'Hfjn ils n'on connnissent quo des noms ar- 
hitraires;’ acd D(3 StuU Tracy, * J.ogi<iuo,‘ p gi, ‘(‘(la 
nest utile absolument a rien.’ It would he? e.iiih;ss to 
i(U'*lo sinnlar opinions from the best inom‘m vvorks on the 
.sulij('ct. On tiio other side, anujng f)ie defeiidets of the 
( 'iii(‘goriu» aro Monboddo, Ilarri.s, Gillies, and T. Tii\loi. 

Ilunis, m Ins eliihorato work on tile subject (PhiJoMgihtcnl 
Arnuu^emorita, jk :M), suvs • The doctrine of tlicse Categories 
is a laluahle, a copious, a .suliliuie theory - a theory which 
pie.pJirt'.s us to study e\ery t|jmg with julvantago: p. 

'i Lieie luo few tlieoncs SC) grout, .so comprehensive, so 
vunous, the tluHiry of these (.-alegunc.s : in c-onlcin- 
pluiing them wo see whence the si-MUices and urt.s ail 
juise -lirstory onl of .lUbslanco ; inaiiiemutics out of (jiiaii- 
tilj' ; o[)lies and meduniie out bf tjuality and quantity ; Ustro- 
tumiv, muse', and mociuinu's, out of (piantity and motion; 

]?niulnig out (d’ quality and site ; etliic-s out of I’chilioa ; chro- 
nology out o Pi l!i Imn ; geography out ot wiu'ii'; electricity, 
m^gnetrsm, and attruerion out, of action and pasMon, 

Id Categories of Kant {Kriiih der Briurn V'‘rnuufi, 

7tii ed., 1 h'is), the precist? lioujndancs of human kno\vlodg<‘> 

(i prutri^ aie professed to ho exhiliUed; these Cutegone.s 
consist of lour ]>nniordial classes; J. (juantiiy, ‘J. quality, 

3. relation ; *1. tnodahtv ; t'acli class ooutaining three ( 'ati*- 
gones : 1. unity, uiullitiide, loLuhly; ‘J. lealit), negation, 
hniiialion ; 3. .substance and uccidmit, cause and elVect, 

.edion and yi’action ; 4. possibility, exisleiicoj, nt'cositv. 

Tliai, in t iTatmg of- 4fxtensive sulqects, some similar me 
ihcuhcaj clussi rf"->»^:oii is very useful and lu f ' '.s.irv for per- 
spi(‘ui1> and bj^Aity, is obvious. A tabulated vtcw of LvX'ko’s 
arrangement of Ideas (his Categoues, as they are some- 
times named) is given to great ativantugo on a large sheet 
lin'tixcd, it the edition of his Essay in 1 H‘Jh. 
autiiM't «f,dbrent narm's and numbers of (Jategoruns were 
dAl^)p;' , hy dilff-'ietil sects . by Aristotle and the peripatetics 
tu 'V are vanouslv called icaPfiXov Xdyoi, uiiiversul terms ; 

\ Kiirliyoftiur, forms or figures of predication ; raTtjyofjici, 
cat(‘gunes ; y'tvi\ ytvtKutrara^ tlie most coiriprehmisivc genera ; 

T.f TrfM,,r(t r.itca yivr}, the ten piiniarv genera. Pluto reduc 

1o h\e" nariK'iy, oc^ri'a, rai'Toriyc* (rfpory/f;, Kun^mg^ 

n-ror'if' ; Hihstauce, identity, diwisity, motion, rest. The 
Ji' s mudi' jour ; namely, /'7roK’(q<«’ar, 'inna^ ^xovra^ "Jr(to^ 
m ronj iy oi>TH ; svihi' cls, su hsta uccs, inodes of being, rtdative 
modch hi h.'ing, fiiouio philosophers have preferred si'veii : 
namclj s-pirii, miiiicr, quantity, substance, figure, motion, 
rest: utlu'r^ throe, namely, street, accidtint inherent, acci- 
dent circunisKmt lu) ; others retttko only two, i^iniply. sub- 

sliuico and alti dmio, or subject and accident. Other phi « miuoi, uc 

I Sm ror ^ existent ihingft undar the following six found by approximating to a solution {(/ being unknown) of 

* Moih, i.icu.uirft, mottw, pix^ttuTH. Jlcura, 

I »ini, cuni Tnatcna, cuuci.uiviu (*K,oi'il)a rwrum. ’ 

f‘iccro 

(Sec Anm^hnivs, Coinn^t 

^ *^’mci\ -k^Vne m L4tii 
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passing through it. Lot the unit'ibc inches and ounces (any 
((tliers miglit he used), and let the weight of the eham he k 
onneos to ili(‘ inch ; let t he the length of chain equivalent to 
the tension nt A, and T th^^mihalcnt to llie tension at 
ik a point who.sc absci^.sa or .r, and its ordirinte 

N P t)r y. l.et the length %dfhe arc A P he s, and the 
angle NTP bed. Let A a bo made C(|ual :to ^ 'Inches, 
nn.l llirough a draw a horizonlul brio aji. Ht^cc if C A 
wt'i-e taken away, and the chain suffered to hSiUg over a 
r«.\(''l [)»)iiit at A down to (/, the part DA would'iiot alter 
ns torn). And it is the most striking property of the curve, 
(hat d tin' ]K)rtion D P above any jxnut P w^cre taken 
away, and the chain iSuffered to hang o\er a fixed point at 
P down to the same hori;rontal line a/?, the part CAP 
Among iho [ would he maintained by the portion Vp in its [wsition. 

The folio .viug arc the equations which connect T^J^ ,r, y, 
undd; 


tan.d- - 
s 


T - t-^x ~ 

t / 1 J' \ 

s = -2 U+W‘ 2 V‘ ' ) 

whcie'^. - Iinse hyp. log. - 2 ' 7 ia 2 fllR 
y '■= i I'.'l’-H'- 1 

Given the distanro bctwjpgtaj C and the 

length of the whole chain C A D 2 l, tlien the value of B 
at the point D, supposing a tangent draxvn there, must be 


’ ikMiaia ftrruin, ^ ^ 

Voro anil Quintilian name (Uc ten Categt.ries of Aristotle which might be Bolwi hv 
J .a Diplcctioa. ,5^. t,.. 


.Sun 


Crueri\ 12 

^ jn l-«ttiflfty SiUanius, Paris, l 

'.a u <AOTU7uei7t. i?'. pTfediOf Ari^tot., 154^1^; a 


j- =» tan.e 'hyp.log.cotjjJ| 

- fttiifflfient table of 

tlio values of, the $cconcl ^jide The extreme 

.V^luc of 0 tlius found. whicli\'all \ i i» found from 

/ tan. \, olid thence the tension at ariv jiomt of , the 
‘iprvo can be found ; aij^ 4 H, wliii'h call A,' from 
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ndt bo found t<l W th^ 
ta Urn, ^ ^ 

Who^ A ® .K 
nearly 
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tecti<ie it would be to Ij'iStTij^ u^’a tlSn^ 

wAjIUiiat ht a vc^-tu^il board, xn a«(ih 

ahoiild represent tlie 

tf autt iidlftfSrrwii^' scale. Then A N and A P 
for several differdtit points, and 

should bo found for each, 

quid all givo the same 


\Vh<^ K C'l>, X must be 

nearly f great. The catenary in 

that Ca<)e is very nedVIy of a parabola, which it was 

supposed to be altogether Galileo. The focal distance of 
that parabola is the half of /. Wo have seen people pl]7:^led 
to know how a^bbt^e on a towing-path draws a heavy boat 
by a ropi0 slack, and even dips into the water, 

tl'he re^^o^^®M|fcthe tension nec(‘S8ury to pull a long rope 
into ^straight hue, is much greater than thnt 

whiehv'^is to move the boat.' A foil geonielneal 

aeoount of tihn ijfttonarv, with tables, '“fe given in Ware’s 
jik'? Tracts on Vaiilts and fJridges,' London, 1 b22. 

, CATETAJCEIJ^A. [(Tkj.larl^: v.l 

CA^N^l'POHA. [ZoantiiaiiiaO 

CATSR-PUJ^K, a nariio given to tbo larva stale of 
buUttrUiCs and moths. As this term is Ihercforc of partial 
application only, whilst that of Ian a is applied to the s»econd 
stage of all e. that which thllows tin* egg), an 

account will bft'glvi^n under the latter head. Wi^ will now 
merely notlco an ingenious, and wo think prohiihlo, deriva- 
tion of the wonl caterpillar, as gnim by Mi. Duncan, in Sir 
‘William ^]&fu^dine's * Nutiiralist's Library, Jhilish Buttei- 
tlies,' vol. iii. It is as follows: ‘ The origin of ilii^ word is 
not vuj) obvious, but it no doubt rclcrs to their destruclivo 
propensitjos. The moat probable derivalv jn is that whudi 
assigns it to the two old Freticli Avoids. acuL food or pro- 
visions, more recently wviUen ra/rs, as in ‘ I’uradisc Dost,' 

— Al{« 1 l«nv ‘'niu>i(' tt/ Un-'-.f cuta 

A>'.i!. l)jc orude "11110 Uivt'rknl lAi* t 

and to rob or pluTijI^W^heiice also wc base tlic word 

^’'c'aTII ARINA, [Br.vzil.] 

CAT^AI^fNA L ofTlUSsia. [Peteu rnK Gukit.] 

CATilAjilNA IL, ALEXIEAVNA. born in 1729, Ava.s 
the daugJafer^^jf the X^nnee of Anhalt /cnbst, go\einorof 
Stettin in "Pnisbian Poniorania. IJer name Awas Sophia 
Augusta von Anhalt. She married in I74d her cousin 
Charles Frederic, Duko of JXolslcin (rottorp, whom his 
limit tlio l^inprcss Elizabeth of Rus.iva hail chosen for her 
Successor, having nnulo him Grand Duke of Russia. In 
atlopting the Gneek ooniinimion ho toolv tbo luiiuo of Peter, 
ttfierw^itls Ptttor 111., and his consort that of Calhunna 
Alcnt'b&wma. Itw^as an ill-surted and unluippv match. Ca- 
thurina was handsome, fond of plea^u^c, and ut the .‘^anio 
time clever, ambitious, and bold. Her hUftban»l, althouglfc-^ 
not destitute of good qualities, Avas gieaily inferior to her 
in abilities, and was irresohile and impru<lcnt. In conse- 
quence, of many disHgrecinontSvwith Ins he 

the throne by the death of the Eum^^ Elizabeth, 
ho talked of repudiating Catharine, avIio wa^noh living in 
retirement cit,|^oterhop, a country residence near Petersburg. 
She, on her ^3U#4V|letenhiued to anticipate him by a holder 
movement. ' ^ypbnft^deracy was formed in which several 
nohlematv ofttc%i4i’^d ladrtS& J6inqd ; the regiments of the 
garrison AVore gained by bribes and promises ; the emperor 
was artt?»ted, and Catharln^ was proclaimed solo empress of 
all iba Ritlitteia#* Peter been induced to sign an act of 

abdication, ;u|dhi|y, 17G2. Six days after, the principal con- 
spirtttoi% reaction in the army which might prove 

fatal to ^l(lops^n, where Peter was kept in 

btresti aird/while iW hirtt, ffeil suddenly upon 

him HAd strangled n»f Wdoes not appear that Catharine 
Sictiially ordered ll^e tnurdefvhut after it was 4^, she show^ 
fto sort'ow, and site continued her favour to the murderers. . 
a pf^odanHito which she isSited, it was said that the 
had di^pg Uio coli^ni Catharine was solemnly crowncaVP 


Mose^ in unUk’ -on hor subsequont 

private life, scandalous cliromcle!> of hor court ; these 

'ihi utters vhaVj&dSi^ 'trea^ the ulmo'^t mmuteaess by 

most of and J^t^peciaUA h\ Caauira. Wo 

shall hut*#f#i0 soAoreign, 

ami vucdrd^p^l^ittcipftrateti^w which wd^ 

a one far Russia aiuti^^'Kuiupo. !u 

" 1 75/J, on t)hc death of the Vjpeak and indol^^fe^ugusius 111. 
king of Poland, that country feeing in a 'StSm of exhuustunt 
And oonfuiiion, Caihaiiiic, hy bribing the electors nrul 

terrdyiiig iho rest, procured tlio olceli^^'f oiie of her I'avoui* 
ites, Poniatowski, wlio was chosen under tlio name of 
StanisUiUft Auguslus. Having acconiplishcd this, she began 
to interfere in llie internal roncerns of that kingdom, whose 
Avrctebeil constitution, Avith it> clectiAc croAvn^ turhnlenLM- 
hihtA% serf jjopiilation, and intolerant clergy; aifJjrded^^^mr 
aniple opportunities. In fact, some of the jiartiVs tn Pol^d 
rourfed her support, us they had been in tluj habit of court- 
ing that orin*r predecessors and of the other neighbouring 
states for ages before. 

The Dissidents of Poland, which Avas tlic name given to 
those Avhodid not follow the Roman Catholii'. religion, includ- 
ing both Protestants and folloAvers of the Gieok clinich, were 
placed upon an eipial fooluig with tlie Catholics by the IhuMa 
Coiivenla of I57"k confirnied by the treatj of peave of Oliva 
in ItiOt). Since tins last epoch, however, tla^ f'utliolies, being 
the niftjoiity among the high nobility* had gradually eK- 
eluded the Di^sidcni'^ Iroiri the Diet, and anno 5 ’ed them in 
other ways. Karly ni the IKth century the Dissidents 
appheil to Peter the Cheat, wlio remonstrated in their behalf, 
and obtained by his inliuence more equitable treatment for 
them. Afier i'etor n death the l^»il^h Dissidents were 
again depriAed of their ]>olilieal and ei\il rights: they were 
excludeil from alt public ofliccs, were forbidden to build any 
new cliundi, and many of li|em were e\ilod or olhorwiso 
persecuted. In I 7 (j' 1 Russia,' Prussia, England an<l Dtn- 
murk, as guarantees of the peace of Oliva, reraonwt lated 
w'Uh the diet, Imt to no purpose. In the session of 1 Tt G the 
Dissidents weie finally snl»jected to the jurisdiction of the 
Chit bolie bishops. In tiie folhriStmg U'lir they formed an asso- 
ciation, which AAas <-allcd the Contedcraev of Thorn, for their 
common pruteolion, and they were joined by a jy^rU of Catho- 
lics, who \\(‘re called MaleoiUeiits, upon politicm grounds, aiul 
who now advocated the c hums ol tlie Di'sSidents. Tlio l^er 
Were also strongly sujiportcd by Russia, the populat^'^of 
Avliich being: cinell} of the Qn^iek cluircli fell a li\ely intcrt‘?c 
in the fate of tlicir co-roligionists, who v\n?re very numerous, 
otpeciall) m the east provinces of l*oland. In 1708 Rus- 
si.'Ui troop-, entered Poland and surrounded AVarsuw. Seve- 
ral members of the diet, and the bishop of Oacow aincmg 
them, AvhoAveie most violent against the Dissidents, were 
arrested by the Rnssnnis, and sent into Sihenu, wUeie limy 
rornamovl fne years. The dud being now intiiiiifluted 
grunted the full claims of the Dissidents. Hut several Ca- 
tholic nohleimtn, espceialls mi the south provinces bordering 
on Turkey, raised tin! stmidarfl of revolt on mixed religious 
and political grounds, and a civil war ensued iri h'hicli the 
king’s troops wore dvdeated. The king and senaio ut ^yar- 
.saw petitioned the Ruisian minister luit to vAithdraw the 
Russian tioops on this cmergenev , a request which 
readily com plied Avith. 'fhe insurgents mi llielr part ajifdied 
to the Turks Ibr assistance, and .i war hetwoeu Turkey and 
Russia, J7ti9, wi\a the consequence. During ^iiu* years 
Poland was ra\agod by civil And religious war, and a ,^ ead' 
ful pestilence in 1 770 completed the misonos of that e^Xitry, 
The result of all thii. was the firbt partition of Poland coa~" 
certod between Catharine, Frederic of Prussia, and Jo^epb 
H, of Auiftria, which was effected in 177*2, and was sanc- 
tioned by a subservient Polish diet [Polanu:] More than 
one-third of that kingdon divided among tin? lliroo 
powers. Russia liud for^ shari^ the gotcrnmeniH of 
Polotsk and MohiloAV, wb ^inolnde a great part of Lithu- 
ania and Livonia. Meantime tbo wwr with the Turks hud 
proved highly stiOcfissful to thb Eiti^ian arms both hr dia 
and by hind. Jiomansfow defeated the Thn ks on the Prutb, 
and the Russiatt the Mediterranean defisited uml 

burnt the Turkial^ Tjsalmme in 1770 . By the peace 

of Kainarjii :|W4, Taganrog aa ere ceded to 

Russia, and Crlipoa indepf^nd^Jt of Turkey. 

K tny years after;'tTO®ii|asi^ans took for tU.em- 
1 785, and made iti^mviuce of |betr >^ipire. In 
y, 1787, CatharSjpie sei off from Petersburg with grc'at 
0 visit hor new acquisitions. Bcr jouru^’ was likd 
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a truimphal procos^ion. She was joined <m the toad hy the ^ 
Kinperur Joseph II., who aocompsniod into Cnmea* 
where they eonccrtoil tneasurcH tor a against' 

Turkey. 'At Chorson on .the »}tr inspected t ho 

docks constniet^ Jay #rt Raw ^j^ip of the line ’ 

and a fnga^ teuntdriwr' ' Soon after, th<|j^^ and iho" 
Wsvedos, at the ol‘ France and Englfthd, (loclaretl 

war against RoSsia. Tlie object of this war was to chock 
the progress uf result was quite the contrary. 

Tlwr Tm hs W6r4®||^i^d cvorv'vlicre : they lost Ockzukcnv ; 
Snwarrow took fw^Shem Tsmall hy storm in 1790. with a 
^ dreAfiful massacre of the garrison, and another Russian 
army entered Georgia. By the peace of Yassi, in 17rej,tl'ie 
fnmtiois of Russia were extended to the ynicslor. The war 

t wi‘en and Sweden had boon already c.onclud«*d by 

Ycac^e of Warela in 1 790. Meantime the Poles, takivii! 
antago of the war, had slniken ofTfhi' inlluence of Rii.ssia, 
and abrogated the articles of the diet of 1777), which had 
been dictated by Catharine. In 1701 they fonned a new 
constitution, making the crown hereditary, giving greater 
privileges to the royn] towns, and favouring in some degu'e 
tlie emancipation of the peasants or .serfs. But this consti 
tution was far from being acceptable to all the nobles; many 
protested against it, and so did Catharine of Russia iw gun- 
rantro of the former constitution. Prusbin joined Catha- 
riiic, and the result was a second ji.irtition of Piland ui 
1793, by wW^ih Russia took the whole ot' Cithiiun’i. V d- 
hynia, and Podoha, and the king of J'^russia <blrunc‘l 
Posen, (inesen, and the towns of l.lanzig and Thorn. In 
1794 an insurrcctjoii broke* out at Warsaw, the Russian 
garrison was almost entirely dc^troyod, and the g.illant 
Kosciusko placed himself at the head cd* the Poles, who 
fought with the courage of despair. After being success- 
ful at first, he was di-fcated, woundivl, and taken prisoner. 
Suwnrrow stormed P»aga,^j||p suliurb of War'^aw, witli a 
dreadful slaughter of the inhsibitants M^arsavv surren- 
defbd, the king abdicated, and the third and last parti- 
tion Poland look ]>laco m 1795. Austiia had (lalhcia, 
Prussia took Warsaw, and Russia tlie le.si. Poland thus lie- 
«‘fime extinct as a stiito. Catharine finally annexed Com- 
land also to the Russian eiiipiie. 

Oatharinef^, begaft now to turn her attention towards 
PrsTiveo, andiiad ffromisedto send troops to join tlu* coalition 
a||i|jnst that country, when, on the 17th November, 1790, 
sni^ died of an npoplectic fit, after a nugn of 30 yours. Nhe 
was isuceeeded by her son Paul 1. 

In themteinal administration of her vast empire Catha- 
rine »‘lT('cted much good. She reformed the jududaksv^ienir 
which was in a most confused state ; organiyed proper ('ouri.>>, 
and gave suitahlo sa(arie.s to tin* judges, in order, as -he 
puhlielv told them, that they might be placed above teuipta- 
t’on. She ameliora^ the condition of the serfs iir poa- 
Rants. S'ho encouri^*d instruction, establish<Mi sohooN in 
fill the pro\ims-s, scbools for Icachers a*tof tbe i.iodel of tlcKe 
of German v. uid numerous s])ccial or higher schools for ihr 
imhtarv and naval son ices, for the mining estaljhsiiment, 
for the st udy of medicine and .surgery, for oriental languagt‘:j, 
S', «hd all she could to jironiole eommiinication and 
comm''! o between the var ous countries suhjccr. to liersway 
and wUi forcigm stale?. She was the great legeiicndor of 
ICusia after Peter I., but with n more enlightened mind 
and under more favourable circum stances. She began 
Rv’\er<d canals, among others the one called Severo J';ka- 
^tetiuski, which iiiiiUs the Wolga to the Dwina, efiects 
\hus a communicution between the Caspian and the White 
Sea. She founded numerous to wms, docks, arsenals, banks, 
and niaiuifiu’tories. She employed several learned men, 
among others Pallas, Falk, Gnsehn, Bhimayer, Billing.s, and 
Edwards, to explore the int«»rior and the rcm<^-est parts of 
her empire. Her encourag^^ht of the arts uhd literature, 
and the lavour she show Alembert, Diderot, Kuler, 
&o., are well known. Her correspondence with Voltaire 
has been published, ai>ti lormsjialf ti voinuminlbe collected 
t^ditlon of VoUai»*cV; works in b*) vote^vo. These letters 


rbUdren A]am^ an^iBBitmiiaipe. But tbo most rc 
t^kablo is )||ri JflBiictions to the Commigr 

»Wner» Code of Lawa for 

Kmntre/ w^cli were translated into English 
, TatischetV, lamdon, 4to. l76d. Fot details concerning 
adminijAiration, see Tooke^s History of the Reign xif Oath^' 


nW//.; Oouwt and Rnihi^re's posthu 

.works. ' ' Z '{J ' 

:*<3fATHARPN® ']^ was the daughter o( 

libt^euijd Med^, ®uk^WlIrbfni>, the son of Piero, and 
''gi*atida6n’ hf Loreii^ the* Magnificent, and nephew erf Leo 
A. per rrifither, Magdeleino ^oyal 

liouse of France, died in only 

child, in 151 Her father C elyjwijp afteiV; wjflC 'WJmrine 
was brought up under the cafo bi her groftt ua^rSfetrdinit] 
Gild it) de^ Medici, afterwards Pope 
remarkably handsome, clever, and accordpEshejlJ^i^'i^ 
proud, and nnpnncipled. In 1533 shfa* iya^i'^marrifel to 
IJonvy, Second son of Francit of It was » poU* 

lic.al marriage, contracted tho the king, 

who met at Marseilles Henry 

having ascended the death of his fatlior and 

elder brother, Catharine of Franco. Her in- 

fiueiice at court was not yelry Aaf reijjft of her 

husband, it being checketlliy ttiat of liiji ntretress, Diana of 
Poitiers, and that of the powerful fatnily of the Guises, 
Cafharme had by her husband five sons, of whom three 
reigned successively over France — Fraueij* IL» Charles IX., 
and Henry 111. During Ijio short Tei|;|a,|t#^rttncis II., 
who sncctMMled Henry II. in 1517, at 

court was in the hands of the Guises, Mary 

Stuart, liad married Francis II. lUif 
ture death of l-h|fe^nng prince in 

IX., then .1 min^^.sceiided the throne* Ciifharirio. as.regoui 
becarm* the real ndcr of France, and continued as 
aff('r her son had altained hi.s inajonty. Sbo 
fore accountable Ihr all the misnianagernont, corrdBjfo, and 
atrocities of that calamitous Kugn, and, above ar^|^ the 
Ireuchcrons inu.ssac,ro of the Protestants in Augusi(5; 1572, 
which tv know n hy the name of La BartUfleini, bc- 

eiiuse it was perpetraied on the day ai^^jc^tod that saint 
b> tbc Homan calendar. [B AKTHOj.oMi!^, St.) The king 
of Navarre (aflerwiird.s Henry 1 V^) luckily esoftp<*d, and the 
Prolestant.s <lefcndc‘d themselves in several partH^sOf the king- 
lorn, so that the civil war raged again as fl^wly as over. 
C'harles I.X. died in 1.0 74, leaving the stale in dreadful 
confviMon, IltH brother, Henry of Valois, was then in 
Pol;. lid, where he had hi‘en elected king hy the Diet. As 
soon as he heard of his brolhof’a death, lie left Poland 
in secret and returned to France, wlua'o ho was crowned 
in 1575. Ileiirv HI. was, hko hi» brother, a weak atid 
corrupt pnnee. Catharine sons pur- 

piKtdy in lieentmiisness ‘'^ltJ|fiHi|0inac.v, in order that .sj^m 
might more casil} govt^rri Tim reign of Henry JIT. 

w.is distiMCted by tlie of hi.s favourites, of the 

quei ‘11 mother, and of tin* Giiisea ; hy the civil wars between 
protect.! nts and (.’uibolic.s, ahd by the war boJwtjon Frauec 
and Jspaui. Catharine, according to her usvpil policy, fa- 
voured sometimes one parly and sometimes the other, for 
tear Unit uny one of them should become too power I'ul 
for tier to manage. At last, a.ssassination was resorted 
to again in order to get nd of the Guises. Tim Duke 
rd Guise and the cardinal his brother wer« murdoml at 
Bl^a.s 111 Dceembor, 3 .588, by order of the ^ing, Ihe 
5th Januar), 1.589, Catharine herself dietl tiJ FBmft, lin 
ohjeef of aversion to all parlies. She avhh 0*10.^ ^ 
vvorst sovereigns tliat ruled over France snice Xhe of 
the Merovingian dynasty. Even her ambition wa<5 not of 
an enlarged kind : it was narrow, wavering, trcacheronR. 
and nudecided, and it led to no final result. It waft tbc 
policy of tlij^^etty Italian Htotes of the midillo 
than one suHed to n great empire. The country wasi in a 
slate of greater confusion at licr death than it bad been at 
any time during her swuiy ; the mantreby was near its 
dissolution, and it required all the addje^Si and tim bril- 
liant qualities of Henry IV. to reso.tfe ^ dVom total ruin, 
('atharine had only one redeeming qualit)^— her love for 
the arts and literalure, which t»epins to nave been hereditary 
in the family ol Medici. She e^J^ted valuable manuRcripfij, 
.she oncouragefl artiftlB, ftiKl kiib began the u]p0.1*ice of the 
Tuilenes. She was modigat in her exmmi^nre, and died 
much in debt. fDc Sully, «Siil tha other 

Fix*nch hiRtoriung add 

CATHARINE OF ARA60N7 [H»miv VIIL] 

, CATHAIUNK PARR. tHENaYTIIL] 
CATHARINE OP BRAGANZA .[ChawksH.I 
'■i' CATHARINE IIAI.!., Canilvri(l|^ was '^jlbuiidod in 
M75, by Robert Woodlark, D.D„, cli»nc«llor Uni- 

versity and provost of King'^jjiPolTeKo, wbo'^owed it 
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for a master amlthree or The visitorg#' who 

were sent flown to the K>o^ Edw^4 S|», 

orijainejtj that there should w' " S{jpow«, anfl 

the tuture there should ho # „ . ^ . 

portion oi<>, tho revenues of tffe. The fcS'o^. 

be J5r^lftnd, and there ei^ot be more th^ two' 

^ame^imo ; two of thorn af least 
in deacon's ordors. When^^ver 
H the seni^ who'is not In such onlers must 

of twelve months (unless a jurtJor 
accord), or he vacates Ins fellowship. 
Thfe^m^'are bye fellowships, fouiulod by subse- 

quent bcneilac^iijffcs otie d^y Frankland, appropriated to 
Coventry elected' master and tellows, under 

the recommS^nd^tiou aldermen of Coven- 

try ; one by Wir- riolWWyli^Mtot U called llio j-onducl- 
feilowship; and six hy||p^PS^ Ramsden, of Norton, in 
Yorkahigp^, to natives o#. Y(»rkshi re, 

then of Xincomchire ; t(hd in CkJie no such candidatoH duly 
qualified offer theirNiel VOS, the fellowships are open to can- 
didates of any county, Ftdlow’s on this foundation are not 
required to take grdors ; and all ppi^ons are ineligible to 
these folK>^^^ who are Iwenty-iuur years i»f“ age. The 
fellow's on iffl^mihltd^lion are called Skirne Fellows. jMis. 
Raiasdeu ten srlioiiirships, with the same pro 
I'ercnco an<l Lincolnshire, which are now of 

the value of pet inmnin each, \vilh,^j^inhers rent-lr<M'. 
Mr. Friniklftiut^'also fouinled one sclii^S'ship of la/, pei 
auiumn wliioh is appropriated to a person odncrited iii 
!>Tiini worth' School. Mi, Holway founded two of a/, per 
ahnujUSipach, wliich are n])prijpnatod to persons erhuated at 
Eton' Merchant Tav lois Sciiools, There ere also Ihtee 
scholarships of 20/. 14, v. 4(/,, ci^ht of ‘ja/., one of 12/., fixo 
i*r r*/., se\en two of 3/. o-s. Jsd„ two of 2/- Cfr. At/., 

and twd«^f /2/."p^,'httnnm ciudi, all perfectly open. Thy 
chapel- clerk. teoeiVes 20/. per annum .ind commons, with 
eliumhortt rent-free* yuceii Anne annexed a ptebend of 
Norw'ich to, the maslorship of this college. Tho Ling is the 
Visitor. «i'p<milof patronage, there are but four livings in 
Uu' gift of the sooicly, viz., the icehjry of Colon in Cam- 
bii<!geshtre, those of Oiininghain and Trunch in Nt>rfolk, 
and the ^i<*aruge of Kidgowell in Essex; the total annual 
int'ome of which, according to the ‘ Kcelesiaslical Rewenues’ 
Report, IS 1 J5.S/. Tlie present society of the college (lh3d) 
consists of 190 mombqrs. 

Among the anhueui persons educated at Caihariue IluU, 
may be reckoned John tho celebraiod inart>r. 

Arciibishop Sandvs, amiquary, Ray the 

iKiluralist, !)r, Idghtfodi’iKW hriiuitalist, Bisliup BlaoKali, 
Bishop Hoadly, and Bishop Sherlock. The last mentioned 
prelate beopicailu'rl hiH vahiablo library to the colh'ge, and 
touuded thg librariunslup, worth 20/. per tuinuni, with voiirii'-. 
rent five; he also considerably iiugniented tlie salary' of the 
mtiwl( 0 '*s sizar. 

Cathaiine Hall is a brick edifice, .siluatorl on the west .side 
<*f Trmupington Street ; the buildings occupy three sidc^: of 
a I'ourl, the east side being (q>eii to the street. The <‘hapi*|, 
hall, to. are on the north ^i<le of tho court; Uie luastfw's 
lodge, (in llie south side. The chapel Mas cunsccraied in 
the year 1704. In tlm ante-chapcl is u inonnnient tor the 
lady of Sir Wilhaiv Dawes, Bart., muster of the ball, und 
afterwards archbishoji ef Yoik; that of Dr. dolm Eacliavd, 
another iuosUt, who was a benefactor, who died in 1 097 ; and 
the tomb of Dr. Jolin Addenhrooko, Ibllow of the college, 
under of the hospital wdiicb goes byj^ name, who 
(Bod In 1719. (Lysons's /t/ugwu Ihii. for CSSftbndgesliiie ; 
Cmnbt\ Gaidi\ and the Camhr. Vmv. Cii/undar IBdfi.) 

C ATH A R1 STE S. [V urTmun^i.] 

CATHARTl?^. [VuLTUHin.K.] 

CATJIARTIC]^ are muteruil agents which caiist^ a tran^ 
siont l)Ut special imtaUoh of tho intestinal can ul, followed 
by idviue dejections. It is not necessary that these sub- 
slanctjs Sibould be placed to direct or immedvato contact with 
the mugpUa.timtiabrano ’flff.w^ intestines, either at its upper 
extremis toouth) or ut ils lower extremity (the uictuin) ; 
many of wh^n appUiid to the skin, or inje<;tcd into 

a vein* will pr6du{i«l>tbe j^at% effeoti' This irritation is felt 
at first merely by tnembrane, but secondarily it 

excates tbe mhaeUlor 'ooai so as to iiicre;jiso'‘the periaUiltio 
and vermicular motions of tho inlostiues. ^ llie irritato 
differs in kind and degree. When it affects thcj membi 
naorely, oil far as to oocaalon a gentle local action, , 

followed 'Wly by the e^gulsion of tho matter then restfefj 


upon or L without augmontlfig the quautitv or 

altering of this matter^ the agents whic'h produce 

such effect aAjjjrtfjiied laj:aU^*es. But if the action no mqro 
c(>n.siderable»^|R||. iwt onjg, tl^jpjpesent conmnis be cx|)elled 
by their eff'eo-v alsf>^ ' ' ^pf secret ions of tho 

canal be inq|^jtod,aiid 3!otiSfh|illtp|^rhap% ^really uUerod^ 
they afe and* accordnto to the particu- 

laij seereiion which they m6sl obviously a^ftnent, they re* 
ceive their appropriate name — if it be the 
bilo ; liydrogoguos, if merely the Their effects 

also frequently extend to the wliole thoir acUun 

bo very violent, they arc designated purgatives. 

To comprohend fully tho manner in which cathartics act, 
it js necessary to direct our attention to the atructuie and 
futudions of the intestinal canal. This ext^l^s 

from the mouth to the rectum, comprising Organ 
taste and mastuiation, of insuhvalion, tho stomach, and ' 
small and large intestines. It is lined with a mucous 
membrane, tlm folds or plaits of which increase its surface, 
while tlie follicular glands wdiich it p^sses.ses pour out a 
viscid mucous, a certain quantity of winch is essential to 
the due execution of its offico : this ipiantity is often much 
Iru-reascd bv certain purgatives, us we see by the glairy 
mucous stools. Indcpendcntlv of the juices poured from 
(he glands and vessels into the stomach, (he duodenum, 
or ii])per small inie.'^tino, ^eeclve^^ the extremity and contents 
of the gall (liier and that of the pancrer.s. purgfitives 

m their passajri* stimulate thest; ducts, and «^XCllo the glands 
I'onnected with tlicm to increased action. Beneath the mu- 
cous nnunbrcine is the niuhcuiur coat, the chief agent in 
effecting the propulsion of the wntents of the (jftiial. It 
consists of two sets of fibres, the •me arranged in a longilu- 
dinal rliiectum, the other in a circular manner. The regular 
and progressi\c eontraclKin of these is necessary to move 
the conients of the canal o^ards along its collr^^^ Tho 
contrariiou of the one resembling tho contractions of a 
worm III its progn^HS, is termed vermicular., and the <4lH*r 
pcrisiuJtiv. When their contractions do not Imruionize, 
u.licky pains are tell, and are of frc(|Uenl occurrence eluriug 
the operation of purgatives, 'many of which powerfully sti- 
mulate this cont to a(‘tion. M^heii tho rnuacuhii* coat lias 
its actum inverted, and the contractions lake placo from be- 
l»iw upwanls, instead of from uliove downward.s, it is temu'd 
the anU-pcmtalti<^ motion, by which tho (‘ontents <rfj|bo 
intestines are often ejected by the mouth, as happe«|( ni 
ileus and vune other disease^. Tlie last coat or serous mem- 
brane, calh*d also pcrdoneul <‘i>ar., onl} obeys the law.s oftbo 
piccedirtg two in respect to its motion or quiescence. In 
addition to these structures, tho into.stincs receive numerous 
aricnos, and wdicn an irritant affects them, the hloosl ffows 
thither in increased quantity. Tlie contact of a purgaiho 
caus<.»s the capiliuries to enlarge ; til?; ^^urface of I he 
intestines biMMunes redder, swollenj^'iiud vvarme^r- a stare, 
generally fnllowed bv u large increase of the semus exbahi- 
tion from the extremities of ihoso vessels. l,.:isll>, the 
nerves of the iuiestines anj mostly derived from the gan- 
giioms of tlie great syrat'atliotic, by which an imporiant 
conmuxiim and s' liq^athy is kept up between the intestiues, 
the brain, and .spinal cbord. 

All parts of the intestines do nut feel in an equal degt?fte 
the effect of a catbarlie irritant. Some pu^gatlve^ act more 
on one part than another, but it ma> be stated generally 
that the duodenum, the colon, and the rectum are must 
under the intiuenee of thorn. Cathartics also differ ettsen- 
tuillv in their mode of action, a.s \v<dl us in general in do‘^>, 
according u» they are derived from I bo mineral or vegetable 
kingdom. All tlioso from the mmertil kingdom, with tiie 
exception of calomel, are neutrul suits, pnd are in their se - 
condary effect pre-eminently antiphlogistic, while tlicir dose 
is considerable. Owing to solubility they are fn‘qucmly 
given diHsolvod in wate^'^bich intluences their ai'tiuu. 
Those from the vegotuhio kingdom have neai'l>' all a mure 
or less fretid ociour, which often cauiw^ stomach to revolt, 
and o<?c.H»ions navtseta. Their im|{lifese;ion upon^ (lie orgilns 
of taste is ofto|t bffter and very dt$agroeable,,„ jTbey gene- 
rally contain a, ^rcporlion of bitter and exlractivi|, 
matters, rosms/aml Their dpsic is ofteiFvery 

bmalL from a ^ • 

hence they are ofteff ^ of pilk bolus, 

•dor, or electuary, 

63 in wine or alcohol, br^n the form't^ simple or 

lcj:|iolic. Several of iliose from the vegetable kingdom may 

’.applied to tho skin, and will produce tho ^^ual effect 
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ftithftr t»y rubbing in^ as with Ast^r-oil, or wbsisn s^preail on 
" this faoa^of a ^voul^ro appliwl over ilio iibd^nen lor asiifert 
time. Scarcely any artidea teisb the a rjima^' kingdom aro 
hsed as purgatives, 

fishes arc be iheir 

state or preHferved, snW®*^>hincs, are cathartic, 

Tlio sudden appliciition oT cold to the suvl > ol' the body 
tVenuently has a tiAuful culhartic action. 

By the comlthju|j^j^, pf many purgative substances in tlic 
s.amc prescri}>tjimp|b|$ eflect is rendered mute certain, and 
. nt the same tiTO|[,.*®}der. It is also frequently \ery ad- 
vantageous to conkoino purgatives uith emetics, er Mith 
tunics 

With 1‘e^^cl to the praetical ein]doymont of purgatives, 
general ean he given le*re. There is «^carecly anv 

ih^SSpeh they have not been empluyc'd, or at least 
rwominended ^ hut as much iujuiy may rosnll trom their 
injudicious or unnecessary employment, as good fmm their 
t'ureful selection and jiroper application. The cu cinnstances 
which cali for their Use are cuther where an mdividual, en- 
joying otnerwise sound heahh, has nut that regular action 
of the bowels which is at once neiKlful for his jircsont com- 
fort, and desirable as a safegLiaid aeamst disease ; or <'ls(i 
when the sistem is Inlionriiig under some otluw maladv, 
tie symjitoms of which arc aggravated by the^ retention m [ 
Ihe howi'ls of their contents, which, under such 'iicnm- 
sfanccs, nre v^v apt to be of an unhea!th\ Kind I’ut us 
these states may occur m inflividiialH of e\<'rv cfin.-.unition, 
and may he accompanied, in the latier case, wifli many 
other symptoms which require to In' taken into cmisuleia- 
tioii, it is obvious that it is not enough that some jnirgalive 
int'dicine he administered r an appropriate scleetion is nt‘ 
ecssarv. flonce iii tho course of the same disease (lorj 
example^ during conlinuod fever), though piirgaiive medi- 
eiuHS may he ueccfssarj throtffih its whole course, \en de- 
ferent medicines must ho enquoyed towards the latter .stage 
from those at the hegimung. No person umicquanited I 
v,'ilh mi.^dieine wouhl think of treating a case of severe f>'\<‘r, j 
where profession. vl assistance e<uild be ohtaua'd, hut ud in 
other discasc.s, or e\en where there is no disease, unpjo- 
fessiouul persons undertake to decide for themsch<.s or 
othiws Nihen a purgative medieme is nece^sa^y, and iih it it j 
.should be. The hde Dr. Held stated it lx-, his (‘ouvietion, | 
derived frbin extensive ohver\aiii)n at a dispensaiv, that 
one half of the cliddrcn that died in London under two years 
of age were killed by mothci\s and nurses dosing them with 
rhul>nrh and magnesia. For very delicate chiUlivn noihing 
can he worse than ihe frequent use of magnesia, L.eii 
groiMi up persons may he injured hv jt, either by its dehih- 
tating action, or by its acmmnilating in the intoslnies' a 
ma'^s weighing six pounds has been found in the mtcstnies 
of a per.sgj^l wdio lind ■tofttU'UiIy used it. Drastic purgatives, 
especially^ a u^siiioiiBrKind, such as sciiminoip or <-utnbooe, j 
will'll freqiiou) . 'epeiited, deprive the inner ' oat ot tlie ni- 
tc'ilmesof it,', rovi’nng of mucus, and excite intliunmation, 
whicli often termmates fatall). Excessive purging aLo 
may le-ui; {\\>m an over-do.-'O, and plunge the per.sou into 
.sm;h a , - of debiht)' as to place him ni imminent danger, 

or I'v . .'u^c (h'ulli, either imniediately or vemoiely. 

11 d I uial constipation eeitamly requires to he remedied, 
h;ii this is best done by nnUl laxatives, diet, and proper 
• ^ -rcisc. When the fault is in tlic rectum merely, encmata 
»d warm water or grui'l maybe used, f>t‘ a few limes at first, 


or catbiiith'al <jhurd3«|iw !0 - ro so calkU in con$tK(uehce 

of hi^ving a seat of '' a.Oi eok torrii for suifU 

a ^0 a^tpropriateito a top or archbishop. Thti!> there 
„ ttorbury. the cathedral ohhrcU 
qf Norwkli, thie church of hai'to 

usually also a dean eSd body of cmiona or * 

but this is not essential tip coMtitute a cathb|p|ilra^w 
nor is every church that has a eb^tq^: of 
church, f Bishop ami C anon.] ^ - , 

CATHOLIC CHtJUCH (Roman). 
iKiry language this, nanm is often used ia^T|:nat^ tlip 
ruUug authority or power in the Catholic ye|^)oh, as it dis-* 
imet from the members of that copirauniSn, yet the defi* 
mlKm which Catholics church is^snch as to com 

piehend the entire bofly rulers, 

the Hock as much ixa tho .Sto|B||PPIv Thus we hear of Ca- 
tholics being under the dom^flFpT their church, or obliged 
(o ohc) Jt, a¥.:thongh it were somethiiiig dialing;! from them- 
selves, or as if they were not a part of their "hhurch. This 
\)ielimimuy remark is made to explain a certain vagueness 
of expression, which often leads to misapprehension, and 
serves us the basis of iiicorroct ideas regaiding the peculiar 
doctiines of tlud clnirch — a vagueness what is fre- 

quent in writing uiid speaking on jurispri^^l^jpl^; a.s for cx- 
um)>lo. whi're the government id a coUUtryi^Hjwntsidercd ns 
a ]iowcr distinct apd almost at variance -^'{1111 Ibd .naiioti 
whicli it rules, uu integral part tbc.i'cof. , 

Tlic Catholic clipKh therefore is detined to he the com- 
niunit} of the faithful united to their lawful pabtors.iu com- 
munion with the SCO of Rome or with the pope, the siujces- 
sor of St. Peter and vicar oi Christ on earth. * 

Simjdy de\ eloping the terms of tips definition, will 
gi\e a Inief sketch of tho constitution or fugdaracntal sys- 
tem of this church, under the heuds its 

i^wh, and its Mt.d or consrituliie prmcip^,^' , ^ 

1. Tho government o( tiie Catholic chUpcU natoy he consi- 
dered moiiaichiciil, inasmuch as the pope k held in it to ho 
the ruler over the entire* church, and the most di^nt bishop 
of tho C«itlioli<^ ehuicb holds his ap[)ointment from him, and 
if'ccives from him his authority. No liishop can bo considered 
awfully oonsecvati'd w’iUnmt his approbation. The dignity 
or office of pope is inhoreiit m tho occupant of tlio boe of 
R<'ine ■ xaise tho snpiemacy over the chuich is believed to 
he held 111 Mi'tui' of a I’otimiission given to St, Polcr, not as 
his own personal picrogative, but as a part of Uie constitution 
of the cliurcli, fur its therefore intended to de- 

scend to his siKceii.'.ors ; as thlWfecopal j>owor did from tho 
apostles to those who bucd^^^l^ein in their respeclivo 

The election of t)ie pope therefore devolves upon tim 
clergy oi Romo, as lieing their bishop ; and it is confided to 
ilie ( ollege of uardinals, who, bearing tho titlen of the elde.Ht 
chiuvhos m that cityy represent its clergy, ami form their 
chai>n'r or electoral lioily. The meeting or chapter formed 
lor tins purpose alone is called a The cardinals 

me m their turn appointed by the pope, and compose tlieexe- 
cuiive cunncil nf il:e cluiich. They prcsalo over the various 
departments of ceclesiastical govonuiiGnt, and are divideil 
into hoaids or congregations, as they uie railed, for the 
transaction of business from all parts of tho world ; but 
c\cry deeision irs sulijeet to the |)opc‘s revision, and has no 
value except from his ajiprohutiun. 

On some occasions they are all summoned togetlier to 


to vcinuvc and prevent accuuinlations in this part of the 
bowel, hut men these apparently simple menus should not 
lie had recourse P) without medical advice, as the nature of 
the cotihtuutioM of the iiiflividual mint be taken into con- 
sidc’.ation, and cerium piccaulions observed. It i.s fre- 
quently serviceable to confine persons **f a scrofulous liahit 
to the house during the n^'e of purgatives, as they are pecu- 
liarly liable tfi b,. utfecied by cMd before their operation has 
passed off. The opposite to um.slipation, diarrlura or 
looseness, is olhm best ircuted bv purgatives, especially if it 
arise from the presenco of any nnviiges|^' food,or unhealthy 
.seci ('tions Wk the -I'ft'siinc 'Plui mucous fe>er .ind diar- 
^rhma of childrm. yields to , purgatives sooner than to any 
other means. The same be mi id of many spasmodic 
diseases, especiaHy in chddiS l|;^<Lfemales ; but us in the 
treatment uif StW l^hcal superintendonco 

cairtmt bo dM^U^d wit . further remaiks 

iujiecsi^;»rv'. tliiinxilton Pw^uttixi Medicines, bih e-lM/ ' 
flATHARTINE. iCASsiA.l * 

CATHAY. [CniNX.] 

CATHEDRAL, Certain churches are called cathedrals 


meet the po))t* on affairs of higher importaiuOt as for tho 
nomination bishops, or the admission of now members 
into their body ; ami then tho assembly is called a co?? a hv- 
tori/. The full number of cardinals is 72, but there are 
always some hats left vacant. 

'I'hf Catholic rhuioh being ofiseulially episcopal is go- 
verned by bisliops, who arc of lwo,.sort.s, bishops in ordinary, 
and vicars apostolic. By the first are meant titular bishops, 
or such as hear tlic name of the see over which they rule ; 
as the Archbishop of Paris, or of^j|3^lin ; the Bishop of Cam- 
bin y or N c w Or) wans, The m anjb^W appoii|jJW»^ bishops 

vanos Considerably. Where they are unshaCKlua the go- 
vernment, ihe clergy of the diocese m^et in ohapter, acoqrd- 
ing to old forma, and having tselqct^.lJireo name$* forward 
them to the Holy See, where one ia'^hoimu for promotion. 
This is the case in Ireland, Belgium, and perhapijj in the 
free states nf'^Americu. In most countries however the 
election of bishops is regulated by concordat, that is, a spe- 
cial agreement between the |>ope and the civil governtnenL 
Tho presentation is gonerally vested in tho crow^I^ Wt the 
appointment must tmeessarily ciri'tlnale from tlie pope. 
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^Ue towers of bishops, anlf^tho manner.of exercising their or holding rectories, &c, is nocesjary for those duties* 

authorify^are regulated hg ; their jtiriifictioii Bcaiito this force, tlio rcgiii’urclergy, or xnonastm 

on every point is clear leaves no raoni^ihr 0 i*difrrs* ^tdko ;fueni^‘inany of these fum!tions. ^ These 

arbitral enactmoiits or opp^eiWve tni^sures. 'STet it?tli of institutions, “ er clostoLopnnected with tho t hui'cli, 
“ “ ‘^'""^aotcr as, gen^sraUf^^^eir^, can require pro]Kn- place, Tho 

^^j;ior orders of oiergyi‘ ^'^t)rti ieoure iticifif td t8 , clot jy of tin ' ^olie bound by a 

their duty. In tnost C^tholib countries there is' vow of celC c not but implii^d in their 

of civil jt^iJisdietion allowed to the bishops, ordination ktb-deacom\ TnB obligation of celibacy is 
i j'c^^^yliOWers, in miftera of a mixecl character ; as in only reckoned among the disciplinary .ehactmenus of the 
Valuing to marriages, wljiere a distinction be- church. The clergy of that and A.r- 

^ ^|jf|fcclesiastical marriage has not been drawn rnenitui church which is t»nitctl in with tho soo 

by tSef legud&tpt^. Some offences connected with religion, of Rome, nmy he married ; that i^WiP5M®*vo orders if 
0^ hlaspheiny'^^ domestic iinm<)rality, are likewise broi^ht married, but arc not allowed to marr^Ser having taken 
under their cognizance. orders. A similar disciphne, if thought expedient by the 

Whore tho succession .Catholic hierarchy has bed church, might he introdurcd into the west. 

interrupted, as in been established, as in Tho only point concerning tho govornmjj^^ tlio Ca - 

Australasia or s6me p.vrS^8BP!wia. the bishops who super- thohe church whudi renuuns to be inej^^^d 
intend tho Catholic chupfclPiiikl represent tho jiapal autho- manner m which it is exercised. The mo^ soleunl 
rity, are known by tho name of rmirs apostme. A vicar bunul is a o;e?irnU council, that is, an assembly ol‘ all the 
apostolic is not necessarily a bishop —an instance of which bishops of tho erhurch, who may attend either in person or 
we have now at Calcutta — where tho vicar apostolic is a by deputy, under the presidency of the pope or fiis legates, 
simple priest* Generally however ho receives episcopal When once a decree has passed such an assembly, and re- 
consecration ; qpd, »S5 from local circumstances, it is not ceivcd the approbation of tbo Holy Sec, there is no I’urihev 
thought that ho should hoar the, title of the see appeal. Distinetion must be how'cver made between lAw- 

which bp he is appointed with the title of an tnnal nwl clti^npliriacy dacreef* ; for example, when in the 

tuiciopt in the hands of infidels, and thus is council of ’JVeiit it was decreed to be the doctrine of tlie 

called a bishbp'tfn partibu'i infidpliuni^ though the last word church, that marriage is mdiasoluble, this decree is consi- 
is often oitiitted in ordinary languagftf A vicar apostolic, dored binding in tho belief and on the cou^jy^t, nor cjm its 
being generally situated where the prOTsions of the canon acceptance bo refused by any one wilbout nis being eon- 
law be fully observed, is guided by particular in- sidered rebellious to tin* churcb. Ihit when it is ordered that 

struetjons, by precedents and consuetude, to all wdneh the inarnages must be celebrated only in presence of tbe parish 
uniformity of discipline through the Catholic, church gives [wiest, this is a matter of discipline, not supposed to rest 
hta'oltity and security. Thus the vicars apostolic, who rule on the revelation of God, hut dictated by prudence; and 
over Uio fop.r episcopal districts of Englatui, have their cod^ conscMpiently a degree of toleration is allowed regarding 
in lift 5i^ri(l{lra6l#^-^anstd of Pope Benedict XIV., he- the adoption of the resolution in particular dioooses. It is 
ginning with tS% w'ords Jju\>itolirufn mini&terium. T ^0 only with regard to such dc^es, and more specifically the 
powm'sof ii Vic^V apovlolic arc necessarily rrnne extended no vve have mentioned, tliiu the council nf Trent Is said 
tlian those hr ordinary bishops, and arc amtilcr in proportion to have been received, or not, in different countries, 
to the diflihilty of keeping up a close comuiumcatiun with When a general conned cannot be summoned, or when 
Rome. Thus many cases of (bs))cnsaiiou in mairiage which it is not deemed necessary, tho general governmclift of tho 
a continental bishop must .send to the Holy 8ee m.ay bo church is conducted by Uie pope, whose dcci!.ions in matters 
]»ro\idcd for by an Rngli>h or American vicar apostolic; of <U.sciplin« arc considiired paramount, though particular 
and other similar matters, for which these must consult it, amt countries claim certain special privileges and ex- 

could at once lie granted by the ccclesiaslii-al superiors nt einptiuns. In matters of faith it is admitted that if ho issuo 
Iho Mauritius or of China. The nomination of vicars ajios- a ilccrce, as it is called, c.v cathndnU or as head the 
lolic is solelj^ with the pope. church, and all the lushojis accept il. such definition da* dc- 

Tho inferior clergy, oddy^red in referenee to the govern crec is biiebug and final. 
nient of the church, c^pnm^^dinlv of the parochial clergy, T’hc discipline or reformation of smaller divisions is per- 
or those who supply fn all connfrit's possChS- formed by pim incial or diocesan synods. The first consist 

ing a hierarchy, the couw^y is divided into parishes, each if tho hislmps of a province under llicir metropolitan ; the 
provided with a parnchtU or curate,* conTsponding to the latter of tiio pamidnal and other clergy under the j*i:penn- 
11 ,‘ctor or vicar of llie English established church, 'riie .ap- lendeiu'C of tlie bisliop. The forms to he observed in such 
pointmeiil to a pan.sh is vested in the bishop, who has no aascinbhcs, tlio subjects wdneh iiyty be discussed, and the 
power to remove again at will, or ter anycau.se except a axtent of jurisdiction winch may laid down 
caiuinieal offence juridicjlly jirovcd. 'Ihc right ot proNcm- at full in a beaniiful w.ok id' tlic learned BohcUict XIV,, 
lation by lay patrons is, however, in parlicular instances tmtiilcd ' Dc Synodo DaLHe^'Hoa.' The act. s and decrees of 
fully re»pcctcd. In Italy the parish priests are generally many such partial synods have liecni published, and aro 
chosen by competition; as upon a vacancy, a day is a p- held in high esteem among C-tiliolics; indeed, they may 
pointed on which the lC-dimonnil,s of the diflcrcnt candidates be recunimendrd as beautiful st>ccimens of dcliborativo 
are compared, and they tlicmseUos personally examined wisdom. .Such are the decrees ol ilc' \ arums synodsMudd 
bofore tlic bishop in theology, the exposition of scripture, ; at Milan under the virtuous and amiable 8l. Cluirlcii Bor- 
and cxtornporaneoui^ picachmg : and wlK>evor is pronounced, ] roiuoo. 

bv ballot, superior to the rest, is idio.sen. j II. The lawn of the Catholic church may be divided into 

’Under an apostolic vicariate, the clergy corro'?ponding to i wo clas.sos, those which bin<l the interior, and those wbiidi 

the parochial clergy gonerafly bear the title ap()(,i(dlc ' 'Cgulale outward condiud. Tliis distinction, wdiich cone- 

3llins'iiamric.\\ and have minnionn or loc^i dirttrk*is with spends to that above made, between doctrinal and disciph- 
variable limits placed under their care; t>'tu aro dependent nary decrees, may appear unusual, as the term laws Bcems 
upon the will of their ec^cle^siastical superiors. hardly applicable to forms of thought or belief. Still, tiewmg, 

Besides the parochial clergy, there is a eonsiderablo body as wo have tiono, llic Catholic (‘hurch under the form ol an 
of cccleHiastie.s, who do not enter directly into the gmerning organized religious socioty, and considering that it professes 
part of the church, altlibugh they lielp to discharge liome o be divinely authorizodm exact interior assent to all tliat 

of its most important functions, A groat numl>er of .v<?r;jw/rtr t toachgs, under tho of being sepm afed fi om it.s 

clergy arc devoted 10 l^he conduct of education, cither in communion, wo think ^ViHran well, classify under the word 
tmivomlies or seniinjifi^ : many occupy thunisrlves oxchi- l(m those principles and doptrihes which it <*umininuU' and 
pul hers with instructing tlie poor, or expects all itz rafcbers to profo.s»i, 
att 0 h(fiirj^ “irritable iristifutions. A certain number also Catholics complain ihat doctrincsji^e laid to th<*ir 
fill probimdtei 'or attend to the di^ily service of cathedrals, charge wte-K they do not hold, and in their various pul^li- 
&e. ; for in the church, jfihtralilies, where the cure cations protest againlt being ussumed upon tiny 

of JiouU oxMs, «ti^fdctly prohibited, and consequently a but auihoritativo work,s aro pur- 

distinct Wy of cloi'gy ffoni those cnggRod in painchial , ti,* srr.t aHr»«=n. „ 

’ ‘bey MTO ttvtuittd; U >vlu*i]t^rtolt’i*:P5pb’r iu Mu or iwitevt-ntlput 

; ^ To «void italirtAkftf, wo mrty obwre U> Uio p.tTisH in Uw of Ihe Wwy nnMa‘'P* a, <>v *i\nclioi) untl 

tUi> enro *« Franco, tint nutalo (on m iho country, iwwei- from thtir PuicttctvUy thcro litjl*' <,v no 4Uflt?T.tm6 

Itift) , tbu cirt'a uf ftftmn, Tho ruralo m Ii’pIaiuJ, i\s in lh<> chnrch'or^tr^ 'njoUMwti lUo two opinivi)*: >rt Pit's sUglii \ .vifii-ty fuitn* a vunciy«t 
iMia, i* ^ulvalont to tlio vli^rn of l^ranoe nn(L4}iu lotVo-ctituto of Itnly,' ' ^ vital .uocivlri<i itnf Jiln'riifs of die Ua)lu;ivo citurcU, 
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fectly accijssible, t\ip coraplaiul vamt appt^ar reasonably as 
well as just. There are severd# works in which an aoevirato 
account's ^^ivetv6i what CathoU0S are expected 
and wirieh carefully bolwe^V those potnta ow 

which latitude of opinion g^jM^^ed, an^ich aa have 
full) and docisivj^ de<:i;'e^ijp||^he supreme authority oPffile 
church, Svudi^e Heprula Fid)^*, Rule of 

Fadh*,, a work hdolv iranslaCed into Enf^lish* and Holden’s 
‘ Anolystin Fideh* v documents of more autho 

rity than tlicse; the ‘ UocUuation ’ set thrth 

hy the vicars a|^||yBHP^hishops in Flit^htnd, lit 1.S23* often 
I'cpuhhshod ; ^t^jS S Wi p foTO the ‘ Cutechismus ad P^roehois* 
or ‘ (Jatoc'lnstn of ta^^j^hntd of Trent,' tnuihlalcd into En,^;- 
lish not many years afto, and published mi Duhlm. A pe- 
rused oi sueU works as these will sutisCv those who arci donirous 
of full and a<|ftwrat<e mtonnatnin ietinrdiii»r Catholic tenets, 
Iftdr rfs^l^t^ture, aii<l show tliut the popular exposUious 

i^ieir substance and (diaracter aro ;„^enerally ineonvcl,. 

The formulary of laith, which persons bocounn^ inem))ersi 
of the Catholic church are c\}je(‘ied to recite, ami which is 
sworn to upon tukint^ any d(’i^i't»e, or homier appointe<l to a 
ohciir in Li%Xnivers]ty, is tfie creed of ihus IV,, »d' winch the 
fbliowinpf is the Ku])^lancer — 

‘^riie preatublo runs os follows : * 1, N, N., with a (iun lajth 
believe and profess all and every one of those Mimics wiiu h 
are contamoil in ♦hat oree<l, whicli tlu* holy l{-oiiiiai t‘huf(di 
inaketh uso of.’ d'lien follows the Niceno creed. 

* I must st^i^iastly inlnut and cmlu'ai^e apostoh'rd end 
ecclcsiastieal ir^iiiony, and all otluT obserMUices amt con- 
stittJlmns of the same church. 

‘ 1 aUo admit the holy scnpturcs, accordin*; to that sense 
which our holy mother tlie churcii has lield and doc.s hold, 
to which it beioni^fs to judp,e of the true sense and interpie- 
taiioii v)f the scriptures : neither will I over take and niter- 
prel them otherwise limn aecordin^ to the unaiumous cou- 
se itt of^vi^e lathers. 

* T aM> profess that there am truly and properly seven 
sfu'raimeU H of the new law, ii)st,itule<l by .fesus ( 'in i'<< our 
Eoifl, and neiaissary for the salvation of mankind, Ihoi.ij-h 
not all for evi-ry one, to wit. ha]itism. coniirhiatwin, tliC 
euchansv, pciiaiiLe/ c\treme inict'on, lioly oidei>,'i and nui'- 
iruuony: and that they conl'ev trrace ; and tied of Ihe-e, 
bapti'^m, renfirmalmn, and iirdcr cannot he i\dtorated v^itli- 
out saenle^c. I also r<'cei\e and admit the recened ami 
upiuofed c<i^*emomt*s ol the ChithoJic eluindi, u.sed in l.bc 
solemn ndmnnslrat ion of the alort^fiaid sacraunmts. 

‘ 1 einbiace ami receive all and esert one (d’ the ihmus 
which have been dellned and de< Icred in the Imly C-ouiuil 
of Trent, coiiceriiino: ericinul sin and justification, 

'I piofoas hkewi.^o that in I he mass there isolfeiedto 
(rod a true, ]>ropcr, and propitsatorv sucrifKaa for the lj\ m^r 
iiml the (lead : and that in the most holy sacrament of lue 
euchunst is ti’uLgfa^iillv. and snbstanhadv, ll«e‘ hiah 

and hhioil, 'i%ci her w|p^][lc soiil and dninitv 'd' our Loid 
desi'if, Chri.^t ; in. k thui'utere is maile a chaM!''e ^ ‘ fliewijole 
Mihstancc of tls* bread into the hoiiv, and ol liie whole sub’ 
stanc(‘ (ji the \uue inio the blood, which e]ian54e ihefkitholic 
ehin ch I also con tess thai un<lcr 

tulhiij^' kn ‘ lone Christ is joccived whob* ami entire, and a 

tnK'b.,), , ,, ,, 

* I firen^ hold that there is a. ;>w/U:ja/o/7/, mid that the -^oois 
tlicie i‘ (huaiiied are helped h) the butVra^es of the ihithful. 

I ake\vis(‘. that tlie saints reii'ning with (jhrist are to lie ho* 
k 'aired aaid iinocated, and that tliey olfer up prayers to (tod 
lor us : and tlnvt their relic s aui to be had in veneration. 

' I most tlrmlv assert that the images of 0}iriMt,of the mother 
of Cod, and aWo ofolhcr san fs, ouj^litlo he liad and retained, 
and that due honour au<l leu lalioii are to i:o jjiven tliem. 

' 1 'dso ailuao tinit the ]''ov,er ot ! ’^e rices was kd't hy 
Cdirist in ticv* chur<-li, and ihiU tho use of them is most 
wholesome to t'hnstnm pw,>plc, - 

‘ I nekno\v]edj,o‘ iho holy Oatholio Apostolic Roman 
church for the nuubci and mistress of all chnrclms : and I 
pnuiiiso true abcdicm*e to the bishop of Rome, sueceSi*or to 
St. Pvler, (irince of t he aposlloand vicnr ( hriHi.' 

Thou foiloligBickiusy . cm.ueriinator) of m <*‘antraYy duc- 
Iriucs, and ex])ressu(3 <fl’ adhetiioij to all iho dethutions of 
the Council of Trent, 

'ir-/‘iHtnvnl .(f 

.J<! /iiMih'U into rK. — 
IhU-,'! uilis, 

ftwy Jhilrttulion of ilm /ia^tun 

I'iin 


I 'Mili'l' prliHUft. it) il|^l|l!«d cfilifc 
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It is obvious tliat this fornix of confession wa« ||L^ 
a^^conlanoo to the dtKjrees of that coinicjJ|^ and coittffiuently 
has chiefly in view ^eo]>iniiona of those \^o folhiwod tne Ho- 
formatiou. It wpuS bo |i*rci^n to our purpose to enter into 
aity' cxpl^natKihlof the dact^^ hero laid down^^jioh leiKS 
ftby fetatemoht.of grounds on which hold 

them, as we purposely ibifr^u h'om all polemifl^^llbiaiisujn. 

Such is the doctrinal opdb "of the Catholic of its 

moral doctrines we need not anythin?^, beteitie' ho au- 
thorised document could he well referred tO.^iktimbpdies 
them aJL There are uiatiy decrees of popoC'ji^iptonb^ory 
of immoral opinions .or pnipositionn, but d‘fcci?ec 8 

Suljyice it to say, that the moral law, as taught in the Ca- 
thohe church, ik mainly as other denoounations of 

Chi'isuans profess to folldl^^ 

Of Ihc ilisciphnary or MraMto we have already 
spoken, when wc ohscn eadBffilSfccoriHisted of Iho (Janon 
Lirv, winch, uiihke the doeffiA^mid moral code, may vary 
with lime, pl^cc, and accidentnl circumstatlCL^I. 

111. Our last bead was tiio essential or constitutive priii- 
ci[ile of the ('atholic church. IJy this we mean that priu- 
j cjplt‘\vln<‘h mves il imli viduuhly, distinguishes it from other 
rcln^i Mis, pcivutb.'S all Us institutions, and the answer 

tk» every quorv n*<U‘r(hn^l the pcciihar outward 

. and inward of t his chun h. t ' 

Now, tiie luudamentiil position, the cdn^pijliV^' principle 
of the (Jarholic is ihc doctnim and that Ood 

has prmni'.i'd, au(|rfHfe!k‘f|m>nlly bestows upofF^t, a constat 
and perpi;tuai protH^n, to the extent nf guaranteeing it 
fiom dcsfi uet«'m, froln error, or fatal corruptimi. Thlk prin- 
ciple once admitted, every tliuij^ else follows, 1 . Thcjnbil- 
lilolif) of the church in its decisions on mailers csjncernmg 
faith. 2 . The obligation of siihuntting to uU these deti- 
Jifotiy. indcpemlenllv of men's own piivutp judgments^ opi’ 
uions. J Tin* autboniy cf tradition, Unalfe 

l^^racter of all the doclunos commilted’®'fte c!>luirch : and 
hence the pc'V.'^uasion that ihoso of its uofrthitsi'f which 1 o 
otlu-is appear strange ami uuscriptural, have betbi m reality 
handed down, uncorrupletl, since the time of the apostles, 
I who received them from (.dinst's teac.hing. 1 The neco!!- 
hity of iclieiuus oniiv, hy perfect uiuforudly of belief: and 
thence as a c’uroihMy the suiluhioss of wilful separation oi 
sc'bisu', and culpable^ errors or hiMVsy, 6 . Oovernmeut by 
am In 'inly , since they who are aided and supported by sueli a 
promise most necessarily be considerod appointed to direct 
i)lhct^. aiul are ludd as tlH^-c preseiitaUvos and vicegerc'nis 
ol < duist in tlio v'hurch. (i. Th^yg^ul suprimnicy, wbether 
eoiividered as a necessary pre^iMpPpl^tbe ]iro 6 ervation of this 
essentiul luoty, or iis (bo princi^S^Ppte&ilory of the divine pro- 
mises. 7 . In fine, the nutiionty of councils, the right to enact 
<‘!im>n< and ceremonies, tiui duty of reprtissing all atfempt.s 
to hri'rn II lunv opiieoiiH; in a wonl, all that Kystoin of rulo 
'iu<l .kUwmntative teachiiiK winch must sti ike every one as 
riie ie,t.dtog ft ill lire in the eonstitulioii of tiie (Jatholic church. 

fi'C tk'dert'iices, thei’e(bre, hetween tins and other religions^ 
hovvcvej complicated and numerous ihey may at first sight 
appear, at<* liius mi truth narnnvetl to one question ; for liar* 
ticuku- doctrine'^ must share the fato of the dogmas above 
cUi'.l, i>.siorrning the consiitulivo principle of the i^atholic re- 
ligion. This religion claims for itself a complete consistouey 
fioui Its lirst pniiviplo to its last eonsequonce, and to its 
least uistitulKMi, and finds fault with others, as though they 
prt'sorved ioHns, dignities, nnd doctrines which must have 
sprung from a prineiple hy them rejected, hut which aro 
Ubcdess and mistaken, Iho moment they :iro disjoinod ti-om 
It. Bo this as it may, the constitution of the Catholic 
chureU i*hou]d seem to jw^soss, what is essential to every 
moral organized body, a principle of vitality wbicli accounts 
for all its actions, ami determines at once the direction and 
the mteijsily of ait its functions. 

To eoncludi* our account of the Catholic church, we will 
giw a slight view of the extent of its dominions, hy eriume* 
rating the countries which profe»i^Jj» do(?lri«eis, ot- which 
con t ;nu con s iderablo Cv > ^ urn un itii,^ ^ h 

Europe, Italy, Spain, i^alugab ll^M 

trial! empire, indiuhng Ilungai^i Rfivaria, PiAaW^^nd IhtJ 
RliCiush provineos of which fi^ttetlyljMonged to 

tlu. ecclesiastuad electorates, profes.s th^^C^thnlic religion asi 
that of the state, or, according to expression of tho 
French rharU\ that of the majority of the people. In Amc- 
sw’a, all the countncH wliich once formed part of the Spanish 
dominions, both in the southorn and northern partii^ of thd 
continent, and which ar© now independoiit stales, prdfesa 
dusively the same ro|j||^m The empire of Braxii is Also Oh- 
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Canada and i^iU those ii^kndi^ in the West thof influence of the consular «Jtenat;.)rs# he was acquitted 
Indies ^icU bolonjjf to Spain or Fra^e, iacludm^f the AoUOr^d% to Rom<?. thin himdcr, which Vos cinniiiitwl 
public of Haiti, proTcss the Cathohe faith ; and there are also tOatry in afld^tj^n to tlie united seri^rhon of 

COnsitlerablo Catholic o^namuuiU^. Uintcd Sta<^^ Fabia, Cicero'S Wlter-in- tbo iianifkiiou- (hr tiiat 

North Afcfterica, especially in^arylantf and Is>Uiftijtua., «»^osity with; Wieh Ci«a||teenvTir(ls parsiH‘d CfOiimc. 
Many Inii^v tnhes, in the Cantos, in the United "mCieei^.^a^s (AdAU! h^«pk he ha^^somr, ihonehis of 

in Cahfej^^ii^U'nd in South hove embraced the defendinff kiffil^n Ins trial foi|in^RTfrs:itimi, 

same Asia tliore is 'fithtdlfy any nation professiiif^ In thclie^mninaf of dune, 64,, about a inoTitU before 

Christialii^^hich doCH mt oontain larjje eommunities of the consular election. urp;ed hyMlt^ham^l sUitoof Im for- 
CathoU(i..^(pm^iuTJ8, Thus jn Syria, the entire nation or tunes, CatiUne held the ilrst »>o< ™B|fcf Jus secimh con 
tPill^,of;|MMw?ptiites, disper-ied over Mouril Libanus, are spiracjNeloviU) men of sonatoriAu jMHBffijpr of e^picsti ooi 
subj^fets gl, Homan sec, governetl by a patriarch and bcinu present. Sumo nnnonr d^HBP^thceediuj^s cot 
bishops appointed by it Th^4» are al.<?o other S\riar ^ris- abroad, and Catdmo lust his electl^F^vlnlo the previous 
tians under other bis” )^, un|M.to the same see, whd'^'arf preparations of CUioro pi evented the C!^ecutum of a dosnrn 
di.sporscd all over Palestiaer^ffl|Ptyrui. At ConstantiiiopK which CValdino lunl ho-med to kill Ibo copsul and ufhci 
there is a Catholic triarch who governs the senators on the da> of e]«‘ctioo. Noi\^i^^anding ^n‘s 

Unitml Arniouimis ns th^^ffl^alled, lar^e coninnunhes of | ihilun Cntihnc ^lill pnslied fnrvvanl bis dew^ij 
wlmni also exi^t in ArmSrat^^per. The Abb*'"* Duliois, in \jt;our. Money und ai’ins M ore collected, and Maiilius^ho' 
his examination, before a coimnittoo of the Hfeuse of Com- of Sulla’s veterans, only watted Catiline's orders to'take 
luons in 183l(i, stated the number of Catholics in the Indian the fioUl with a iartfe body of his comrades, wh(^, after 
peninsula at 600.000, including Ceylon, ami this number IS Sulla's viclunes, had been settled in diflereay p.irls oi' 
perhaps nither underrated than otherwise. Thc\ are po^ ltal\. Information of all their pioooedinps \viiS%!onvcj ed 
verned by four bishops ami four vicars apostolic with episco- to ('icero, and b> him communii^ated to the senate, who,' on 
pal cgnsud-tJliM/ A new one has just been added fnr (’ey*- the ‘2ist Ocioher, issued the decree in the usual bn-rn, 
Ion. the means of aseertaiinnfr die niunher (Darent opeiain, &e,) winch p:ave dictatorial power to the 

of hut in the priiYinco ol Su-C'lineii aloiio consuls. On iho orb Kovoniher, another meetnij^ of the 

they y^teVAiitWbcd, 2'>nd September jH 47, 4S; (.]//- coiispn.dors was held, at whieJi arnineoniuds were unidf- 
do liX Ptop<ii::;, I’t h<tij No, o(li j tor hrinp the town and nnissain'iuL'' the touts, for the 

oiaf report puhlished at Home in tlie OTib U'or pivesliiose hnnp^nijr up tlie I’uscau urtnv under and lor the 

in tlj^rovinces of Fo-kien and Krinsi jit 40 , (mo. Then aiv murderDf Cieero, nii wlech was reporhal t he rumo eveniiip' 
serett other provinces cmitainniLt a <*oii'ii<]< cable unnihoi < {' \>j tbcero. Catdnn^ suil kepi u]> the {qipeaCancc of inno"^ 
('athohes, of which \vu have no retui'H. i the unili d eni cenre. and ihoinrh nnpeachod in Paulus under the 
pire of Toiiki^n and Cochin- ( 'Idou the (. mlics ol‘ oin' diu-; J^l.intian law, eanie down to the senate, which was as- 
trict^'om efttimtilcdat ‘AhbtddM Nt , p. 1 '« i n unrl, rilS‘ senihleil bv Chcoro on the Mth Novinnhcr, It was on tliis 
fho latp there wns \ Ih onn sin Icntb. occasion tluit theero broke out into the celebrated iinecti\e, 

and convulitii IJ^taininiJ^ 70(l rcii^nm Anoiiicr distj^liSjt comnunedn^ ’ Qnousipie tiuidein ahntere, Ciiliiint^," Tus^'lra 
f(a\e a rGttirn, Iw of ifb.ky iji1}mI\ hnptnasl, which palunitia?' When he had ('ondiided, ( ’aLiliue. in atnhuinble 

wmjld an eslinmle of &b 4 hi(‘ mlult ( 'In isuans. A voice and manner, hetran t(t deicnd himself, hul w.'ib mtor- 

third t»ay(^ a ndurn of 1 ry.din). M. Diihoi- »‘'4un dos the rupted by the senate callinji^ cut th-it *be w as an oner ly ami 
nninb'‘r of native (jatho)u*s ni the Philippine islands ai a traitoi 1 > his eountry.’ Catiline abruptly let! the stuialo- 
*2,000,(100. In Africa, the islaiid-i f Miuirilni.s and BourliMO house, and set nut the same nip;ht for the tainip of Manlius, 
arc CatlKili(% and all the PorUip:iu^sc Heltlenieiils on th(‘ with the mow of makmj^ some (b-cisive movement Ixdore the 
coasts, as well as the Azores, Madeira, vbo Cajm ^ eid, uid consuls ('ouhWtet an army looet her to oppose him. The.senati' 
the Canary Islands, immediately declared him and Manlius enemies to tlie suite. 

CA'I'liCLIC EPTSTl^FS j.s the name jLi^iven to the und ordoied the < onsn!^ li» laise now troops, hf M hich tfi»‘ 
Epistles of the Apostles James, Peter, .hdin, and Jnde. command was j^ivon to C. Anloniu^ tiio coliea^^ne ol (H/’cro. 
They lire called * universal.’ accordin'; to (he (^. Marcuis Kt'x and Q. Mendlns Cretious wore ot tins tiiru: 

original ineanm;; of fJS^^Sydl^bccausi' they are addressed v>ai(inj; will' their armies out.-ide tlu* ^'ates lor the honmir of 
not to tiny particular nation, like Iho Kpistles ot airnnnph. It bein^ reportcil thattho slaves wore arming in 

St, Paul, hut to tho faithmf in j;oneral rlu ii scatlorcd alumt Apnh.i an<l Capua, MeteUus was liespatehed into Apulia. - 
tlteworUL St James addresses his Epistle to tlx* twelve and Mareius to Eiesulse, where ManliUs was encamped. Are- 
tribes that are scattered abroad, rneanin;* the coiiV(?ried Jews monstranee, addressed to Marcius by Mnrdius, selTiii}; forth 
in Judina and other Homan provinces. St. Peter addiesses their <;nevance.s, was aiiswerwl ItjjSijipl'cTtUHte J^ the senutt*, 
his first Kpislle to the fttninp:ors .sfattcued throu<;lnnit Pon- but it does not appear that a j i;e rn ook pjUec^ , 
tus, (lalatex, Ckqipadocia, Asia, and Bith)nm, St. John ad- Up to this lime, (’aldine made iiRlo protrress, m const;- 
dresscs the second of'his Kpislles to the elect lady and her quence of his plans being regularly divulged, through the 
children, meaning the universal church and Us disciples; mi&tress of one of the conspirators, to (’icero, and his designs 
and Judo addrOsSses Ins to the faithful in general, were consequently thwarted; while, on the olher hand, the 

CATILFNA, LIPCIUS SE'RGHJS, de-a^ended from prospect of (he conspiracy being cruifhcd seemed t^ally 
an illustrious patrician fanulv. was horn about R.c. KM), Ca- distant. 

liline was (lUetJSlor aliout b.C'. 77. and afiorw anlM served as A high reward wdiich had heen offered by the senate for 

legatu.s to iSJcvilamius Curio, piCK^onsUl of Macedonia, n.c. information respci ting the plot had produced no evidence, 
7<5. He wns prfvtor at Rome, n.c. (j7. At th^xpiration of and it, appears certain that a large proportion of the popu- ^ 
hin plfselorship* ho obtained the jmAinco of Africa, wdiicii lit latinu (Sallust says the whole of llie common people) up- 
loft to canvass for the coiihuksliip ; hut he was obliged to proved of Catiline’s design. Hut how far they were desirous 
give up hifl (canvass in consequence being accused of of ehaiige from the hope of plunder, and how far from a 
malversation in his proviiujo. £>uririg this vear, n.c. 6d, he weil-gnmndcd dissatintaction wiili the government of the 
fi^rmed a conspiracy with On. Piso und K Autronius to senuh wsiu oligarchy, it would he a diihcult matter todi*- 
as!)iassinata the rousuls and part ofthe Semite. iSuetonius ^ajs terminc. The senute certainly did not appeal to the ponjde 
that fk'sar und M. Crassns were engaged in this plot, ami for supiport against a comunim enemy. An nn successful 
that the latter was to he made dictator, and the former muster uiteioptL of the nnnainiqg iBgnspirators to draNv into the plot 
of the horse. Ho cites as his authondos'ranusius Geminns, the attibassadorM of tbo Allobroge^Ji at that time in Homoi^ 
the edicts of Bibubu^v orutions of the cider Curio, and and to obtain from them a body of borne, fiirin^ht’d Kk 
A ctorijaa;J^a‘io. (SoO %iin Cic, inCijfiLA.) The plot inis consul wdth ey^once (xgainst the principal conspiratoi's 
by bmtlwanlness of Ciuisus and Lentulufi, Gfilffitea, Statilius, and Cidhegiis were om^’^ted, 
secotid thti6 by the hastiness of Catdino. Fresh pU>A' wiW now rumoured to be Inching among 
H living aoquithd op his trial (n.c. 6r») tor the dcpandentsi ot tho c^nspiratorS* for thmr rc>ruo; and 
maladmimv^tmic^fe*^frica by biibinglhe judiccfi, and, R after a long debate inij ‘fif scTuite on the .OtU December 
itt said, the pvose^jitoi* also, V. Clodius, he was a candi- (Nonia DecemlniJ^ji^-M Bidi f ’a^sar liirguod agamil, and 
date for the consulship with Cioem for the year b C. 6-1. Cato Jn favour pumsltm^t of ihe (^mspi- 

Duriugthe contest bo was tried with many others for they were 

murder^ W'hich he had committef during the proscr^stoh gif a trial, and exeWtIflfc wmvrduu^^ CaWiTie now* found 
gf tSuIla, to whose party Catilmo belonged, and esfKwcillly himself hemmed in by Metellus Ceior on the side of C)s- 

for that ef JCarius Gratiaianus, un(3yj|p Cicero, but, throhj^i ^ alp'n^aul, and by Antohius, now nroconsnl, with a supo- 
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rioj jbrc» among the Apennines, Ho made a desperate . upon him* to* use the language of Plutarch* * aa a 
attack on Hie tt oop^i of Antoniun, wliich ■were under the deservedabettorsoH/ persuaded him to remove to Home, and 
command of M. Petreius* "was defeated, and fell dmong the to ofWsr'himself for thejpublio magistraciet. With this friend* 
thickest pf ilio enemy, BgUting h^atfidy to, the last* b.c. 62. who thus iiUmdyoed‘^|il^ public, he afterwords 

Tbo history of CatHiue’s dSltpiracy is^^hjetly transmitted held the 1highe^>os<j||^|)e'^tafce, the cmisu^ip and the 
to us by Cicero Sallus^^^^ we have o;aly on^ sid#' t>f cenOOrship. The ftr^HRh the series of HospoliL l^oeff was 
the story*. Though there is doubtless gsefiC eloggeration the qusestorship. ' 

in both thi^se writers, »n<l though it scorns impossible to pe- appointed to jom the ailiq^^OTPSicily, whibh about 

' notrale the whole <i^sign of Caiihiio, there is not much diffi- to carry across into the Jirofuse ejtjii^diture of 

cuUy in forming a|gpncral opinion of this plot. The civil the general Oifended those notions of strict y^nomy which 
w'ars of Marius vvhit'h terminated in favour of belonged to the [character of Cato. The qu?lte&3 returned 

the latter piirty* way to an organized system of to Rome* and taking his seat in the senate, tiPwhiCfh he was 

murder ^ind plundor.^^f wliich few histories present «o fright- en^vtl by right of his oflQce, he denouncod the conduct of 
ful an example. The partizuns of Sulla wore enriched by Sd^lo as fatal to the discipline of the army. Soon after 
the proscription and robbery of their fellow citizens. This find him, according to NepOBj acting as qufioatot iti the island 
was the school in which Catiline and marry of his aceoin- of Sardinia* where he acquainted with Ennius, 

pl^s wero bought up. A body of prolligate young men It is more probable that ipH^^uaintanoo with Ennius 
of rank, overwhelmed with debt, whose only pursuit is was formed when Cato wair th Sardinia as praetor. The 
pleasure, are the readiest elements out of which to form a errors of Ncjius, or rulher of the ■writer^ .whose works aro 
conspiracy. The conspiracy of Catiline was a conspiracy ascribed to him, are innumerable. Cato, with all his rustic 
of an aristocratic faction against the body of which it formed character, was a friend to literature, and it was ho who 

apart; a body that had ils own interested views and ex- first brought the Calabrian poet to Rorno, After hold-, 

elusive objects, but preferred accomplishing them in a more ing the plebeian UHlilcship and tho prmtqrshij), in the lat- 
politic and loss violent way. If the conspirators had sue- ter of which he was the go\crnor of Sardium, he finally 
cooded, they would, as a matter of course, in following up arrived at the consulate, which he fille4, the iycar 

the example of have crushed the wliole aristocraMcal of Terence’s birth, having his friend ifelf bia col- 

party whose vi^ws were opposed to llicir own. The posses- league. At that period of the Roman ciOfrimoWealth it 
bion of all th(|:^niluGncc in the slate — the spohalion -d their was usual for th^ij^uls to hold commands at a distari^Kc 
wealthy onemfes, would have been the reward of the par- from Roiik?. Ca^lfflpi^ appointed governor of Nearer Sjmin, 
tizaiis of Catiline ; but it is diflicuU to conceive that any where the vigour of liis arms and the policy of his 
<»no useful result to the stale would have followed : and. m added greatly to the Roman iiiliuonce, and procurodiiSm tiie 
the absence of better evidence as to the cliaracler and abih- honour of a triumph in llic following year. He had now 

lies of the conspirators, it is impossible to conclude that attained to the summit of military glory, bu^,.his zeal was 

Rome would have been fortunate enough to find among^, |||pt fatigued. 'J'ho ne w consul. Tiberius Sohip^y^iuBJheing 
them a master who possessed the wisdom and moderation’ despatched on an exjiedition against imd the 

of the dictator Caesar. ^ttjfiighbourliood of the Da n n C him as 

CATILCUS. [Maugaiutacka.] ' %e of Ins lieutenants. . 

."iK CATKrN, in botany, is a kind of inflorescence which When Antiochus invaded Greece, W'o'flndlhlm again in 
differs from the spike in nuthing but its falling off the stem military employment in the Reloponncsii^, securing the 
by an a«^iculation, after its temporary office as the support fidelity of Corinth, Aigium, and Riitrm ; and in 101, by a 
oi' the organs of reproduction is accomplished. It occurs bold movement, he dislodged Antiochus fpin the pass of 
in the wullow, the poplar* the birch, &c., which hence are Theruiop) Im, and had the chief glory of t)ie victory gained 
bumetimes called plants, amentum being the thereby M*. Acilius Olabrio. In 1 84, tbo year in wliich 

Latin name of the catkin. Plautus died (it is usciul to conned the life of Cato with 

CATMANDOO, the capital of the kingdom ofNepauk the literature of his country), he was elected censor, and, 
in riortlidn Hindustan, is situated in 27' 42' N. lat., and as w'us before observed, with Valerius fhr his colleague. 
Hi'5'^ E. long., on the cast bank of the river Biahenmutty. This censorbhip he made memej^lp in the annals of Roman 
Catmundoo is the usual residence of the Gliorka Rajah, by history by the strictness witfi executed the import- 

whose predeccs.sor Nepaul was conquered about the year ant duties. He w^as now 50'>yipShf age. and he continued 
17Go. Catmaiidno staruls upon the high ground that sepa- for more tliau 30 years to takeix jirominent part in public 
rates the sources of the rivers Gunduck and Cosi, and is ,ni life. But the unflinching dcterminalion with which he at- 
ail elevation of 4784 feet above the level of the sea. The tacked the crimes and vi(‘es of the nobles called up many 
town is esj^imated to con^in 5000 houses, and has a popula- assailants upon himself. No Roman wag ever a party to 
tion of 20it>feo souls; 1^:'fttreets arc narrow and dirty, the more public prosecutions, or had to defend himself aj^ainst 
' iio'Skes are buih of bribk, and are til ’'CG nr four stories high ; more. Even in his Blst year, ho had to support himself 
the whole, including the residence of the rajah, are mean in against an accusation which had no foundation but the 
uppeurimco Calmandoo is an anticiit place, and is spoken malice of his enemies, when ho was led to say how cruel 
01 in old O' oks under the name of Gooiigoolpatan. it was that, having passed his life with the men of one 

CAT<'>, I- e. the Wise, was a surname given to MARCUS generation, he should have to defend it against those of 
PORf lUvS PRISCUS. This extraordinary man, com- another! But these attacks produced no effect upon hid 
inoiiU called Cato Censorius or Cato Major, to distinguish courage. M"hen Sergius Galba had disgraced his country 
him from his descendant who fell on his sword at Utica, wa.s hy ilie massacre of the Lu.sitauians after they had surroii* 
horn in tlie year 234 b.C. lie ivas do.scoiulcd from a re.spcct- clered upoi^enns, and was brought to public trial ttt Home* 
able family in Tusculum, and pasHcd liis earlier years on a Cato agaitPsubscribed his name as one of the prosecutors* 
farni in the Sabine country, which be inherited from his and took an active part in the proceedings. This trial wa» 
iauior. At the age of seventeen a Roman necessarily be- followed almost immediately by his death, at the age of 85* 
cuine a soldier, and Calo s military career commenced in the in the year 149 B.O. Thus as he entered active life soon 
very year when Hannibal was laying waste the North of after the invasion of Italy by Hannibal, so be j ust lived to 
Italy after the battle of the Trebia, 21 7 b.c. Wo find him see the commencement of the third Punic war, a War indeed 
afterwards serving under the command of Fabius, at the into which the Romans were induced to enter chiefly by the 
capture of Tarentuin, in 209 ; and two years after be dis- urgent advice of Cato himself. 

. tiriguished himsch ni tlie momoi*able battle on the banks So far wo have seen in him thi^ successful soldier and the 
of the Metaurus, which wa.s fatak to the lirotlier of Han- vigorous .“talesman. As an orator* mi^iigriculturist, an histo- 
nibnh Xn private life he maintained the <<iame character for rian. he was scarcely less celebiml®. When yet living oft ^ 
hardiaess, industry, and sobriety whiehjte^ had earned in his Sabine farm, ho bad been in^W^aily hahit^ijjfi^ring 
the military f^’ofession. Occupying n Iwm odjoining that | in tho petty courts of the neig^fcVhood US tHvwle 
which had once belonged to (.Jiirius Dentatus, he seemed to j of his friends; aftervra|ds at.BSme he wai tho tnoat' 

lake that old Roman for a ^nocleh and drew upon him the i distinguished orators in the fiorum ; tnany ail 1‘50 of 
attention of the^ noighlKmriiwj®^rm«vi?, not more by the j his orations were preserved and admn^li for matiy ages. Ab 
siuipluuty of hisiaabits ^han,MA^ptn good sense of thol a writer on agricuiture, heisBtill known by hit ^rk eniitied r 
kuvtuemaxiais which IVI I became eurroiu » Dc Re Rustic^ which; however, is eertainly nbl in the' 

ui^feigi,houThood obtaiiwUiira |jjW3 . foitn in which he wtoie it Tho lapgqage is hot suffihiouiiy 

at? lengib jjifrfi^ted tbo obf^evvation bml antiquated for the ago In which /ho livea ; arid- heaJdeB'thlBi 
J g i atriciun, named L. Vawrius Flaccus, who,J[^Doking ihcro is abundant ^|idonce that several parts the work 
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Ne|>08, (treated of Uie Homan monarchy, the 

sQcon^ anW^d/.of the origin of the chief ciiim of Italy» 
the iburth fiflh of the Brst and second Iconic wi 
the sixth and seventh continued the history dawn to 

‘ _ ^1. ' 1.. il... 


Q* Metellus of Pompey ' but 

he an^^ihbed ihut ho 

batl retain*® tbo Brahes 
of the army. ' Africa soon ’ suhhiitted ^ Cfosar* aud the 
Idtlo that remained to opposo' him ^tt^^utained in the 
city of Utica. Cato eneouvagod lits to stand a 

siege; but the approach of CmsJir into sid>- 

mihsjon. Upon this Cato advised ln§ raBBSffiO ifrave them- 
scU’CvS by flight, an<l be even accompan^|SS th^m to the port. 
Tiiose who rcnrrtincd in Utica choso Lucius Cinsar to inter" 


prastoiahip of Galba abo\’o mcnt^Uetl. . In tlio latter part cede for ihem with the conqueror, and Cato is said to have 

ot his history ho enlarged -i.i i , t , . ... 

out any affectation of 
at the close of hi^ life, 


jWn :icUieveniont& wUh- 
Tins history wtis written 
, Sit Livy is guilty qf an ana- 
ehrunistn ip inahipg the. trihurio L, Valoriu^; quote the 
* Ofigines* against/ fho author, at the time w hen Cato was 
ooiKsul. (Tav. xxxiv. 5.) 

Cato wu'^ tWKje married. By bis first wife ho had a son, 
Mamus, udio mpmed a daughun- of 1^, rf^Pniiilnis l^aulns, the 
sitilor of the ^>cipio A^rleana^, and died whdo preeior 

during bis lifetime. His yccond wife was Snlunia, 

by whom surnaniod from his mother Sale- 

the giiiudlatbor.of C'alo Unconsis. 
Tho^eharactor pr C-ato is l)olcll\ drawn m the 4Ulh 

(diapl^or of bis 30th book, llo was i^pB, as Li\y ealU 
him/ a nmn of iron body and iron soul; jiroftc cor- 

puns (mihntpic. The chronology of the life of Cato i.s 
lolcM'ably certain, notwitlistaiuling llie errors of Jaw, J^lu- 
tnrcli, Valerius, JVIa^^itUUS, uml Ciirnelina Nepus. See Clin- 
ton's „^ii'hii^tqhcal fruginentft nro printed at tliq* 

(Old qf||il!:orttV^%|[h^ the}^ iiu\o hi'cn aUo )♦ubllsbed by' 
Krause, in b jjg vetorum Histoncormn Rouian< 
rnrn,^ BerolinnTi'SH^^ud separately by laon, under xhi? 
title * CatoniaWr^lwOtt.. 1«20. Tho ‘ De Ke Hustica’ is 
found in Cesnor’S ^pncl in Schncidw*r's oullection of Lalits 
works on llud subject. 

CATO, MAiUJUl:^ PORCIUS, ho was surnamed Uli- 
eensH (of Utica) iVotp- tho place of his death, was the groat- 
grandson of Cato th« Censor, and born me. 93. lie is said 
tu havo shown in early yputh great powers of mind and 
firnmess o! chavactov, Wlien very young ho vvas cha>ou to 
fill tlie ofllce of priest of Apollo, and, that he might (lie 
bettor diso/barge the dutioto of Ida othce, ho dotcmmied to 
KOcure tho instructions of i^jjjjl^ptor iii morality. The cha- 
racter of his uhiul rmluvat^pB^hini to embrace the pliileso- 
phy of the Tofch, and ho h®mo a pupil ofAntipaler the 
iSluic. luUexihlo decision, seventy, and havehness appear 
to have been the prominent features of Ins uiiud ; and the 
great privations and hardships to which he frequoutiy sub- 
ji'ctod himself, smth as nhstainiug from food, end making 
long journeys liarcheacled and in all wt^atlicrs, were calcu- 
lated b>, su’englhen tliosc pccuUarilies, Mis half-brother 
( Lcpio was lost at sea^ on whudi occasion he is said to ha\e re- 
laxed tUo ijtermioas of his spirit, and he who rarely laughed 
was then seen to weep. The body was cast ashore by the 
w aves tind was buried by Cato with great honours. 

6ato^» pulitary career commenced with lus serving as . a 
volunteer in the war of Sjyarmcus, in wlmdi campaign he is 
said to have refused the distinctions with wdnch ^llus, his 
commgud^^r, would have rewarittnl him. lie flRcrwards 
wont as a legionary tribune to Macedonia, ahd there pro- 
Kentad model of sobriety ami 'courngo. The designs of 
Mettdlug subsequently induced him to bocomo a caiuiidam 
for the OjfiSco of tribune of the people. Ho w^ns successful ni 


composed the sjiccch which be wn^ to make; he yvould 
not alluyv his own narnc'tu he included in the petition, 
an Gveiiing s meal, and a spirited conversation with some 
other philosophers, he withdrew to his chamber, and, after 
embracing his son and friends with unusual affection, he 
lay down tiiid read a portion of Plato's P/iccdon, on the im- 
mortality of tho soul. His son and friends in vam onlreiitcil 
him to desist from Ins resolution to commit suicide. Me 
^t!lbbed himstdf below tho breast and died tlic same night. 
7'ho inbabitunls of Utica exlnbiled the utmost sormw at 
the death of one whom they nsganlcd as their bonefactov 
arifl dclnercr: nor did tho iipprouoli of t^ausar prevent them 
from solemnising liis funeral with the greutest Aoinp. When 
Cmsar heard of Cato’s death, he is .said to have exclaimed, 
‘(’ato, 1 envy thee tliy deatli, since thou hast eu\ ied me the 
gloiy of saving thy life!' .Hediod, according to sonic, in tho 
and occinding to otliors in the ^)9th, year of his age. 
(l^lntarch's Life (fCalo; Cicero, dc Offir. i. : Sallust, 
cc. 5*2 54 ; Vnlcr. Muxim. ii. iO. 7 : Aid. Gell. iv, lO ; 
orat. Oil. i. 12. 3.5, li. 1, 24; Lucan, i. 12S; Virg. Jiu.yu 
41, viii, CJO; Juven. xi. 90.) 



CitiTi f.( (‘nto. 

tlJihi'.li Museum. Ac'hitu s'l/r. Si'm'i*. CO/m.i'.iikJ ^ 

CATOPllRAGMUS. fCiaiiivKuA.] 

CATOPTRICS, [Oencs.] 

CATO VT \iO P II O RU S. [Ti it a vir^ .] 

CATS, .lACOB, ,i very eminent Duicli poet, wlio^e 
WTitingH were for a long period far more popular than d u^e 
of any of their authors among Ins eountr}men, was born at 
Broiiwershaven, in Zcalund, ISovqi^er 10th. ];>7 7. ILs 
mother dying wliile he was very yoi^tjefcand lus frftthei- mar- 
rying again, ho was taktni in charj^ maternal unoi?^ 
W'ho spared no cost on his education; but bis ]>rogresH lu ins 
earlier studios w*as by no means such ns to give earnest of 
what ho would afterwards iHtrfonu, although htr took i>reat 
dedight in reading poetry for his umuscaunt. At r.eyticn 
ho wont through a course uf jurisprudence, and made « lum 
proficiency m Greek, but nover atUnned to auj gival ao 
quaintauc© woth Grecdi hteiiiture, a defn'icnoy which, in his 
more .advanced hfo, he greatly regrotlcd. On quitting 
Leyden, he proceeded to Oilcans, wheio ho took tlu; degrou 
of doctor of laws; and ho remaiiuxl some time in Fnnt<^ 
both in order to perfect himself in the language and for th®: 
purpose of enjoying a tone of society in compurison witli 
wdnch he felt that of his oWti countrymen to bo cold and nii- 



; gave 

Fatherland) : tho speedi which be made on this occasion 
resft^tinfe the pnihahim^ the conspirators is preserved in 
Safl'wi C., m. ll>e M>>W» of 

Pdtopev^ |&wun*Sr and Cw|^ afrd, though threatened with 
apok^Mainst Cwsar’s Agrarian law. 
Through th, Mi^nce of Cloltmf ho was sent to seip Cy- 


to iBottle thh,affftlr^ qf that down. On lus i^elurji ho was dleburg, where he i Ji , 
elected pi^toir, in which- . h^ endeavoured as far at, he had five chife 

&'t1* *t,atup to biih^vy ai>d corruption. At longtu;\ one which ho 

Na. 380 i *tTHE PENNY CYCIXlPiBDU.] 


fesslou, Being attacked^ heWtCYcr# wjth an obstinate tertian 
fever, ho was advised to try the effooU of travelling and 
change of air, op whidf hoMsitod England, buf^ renjxed no 
other advantage ^^gffiJ**** journey than an acquaimaiico with 
tho language, he derived from tho studios ho pur- 

sued ttt, belli Oxj]>rd,>^g^ Cambridge. At length, after 
having in vain soughtA j3iof from all thomedieal laen whom 

lUh by means of a powder 
He riow rotno^ved to Mid^ 
y named Vel^nburg, by 
was duAg thjij^qmrt of hia 
iCiAf amm. tho Idils and 


! reoovi 
an old 
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ml\cn of oiTioc^ afik|iowled^?o<l to havo beewr by far the inoBt 
enviable ^loi (ion of it— “that he produced liiti ‘ 
and ' S})ie^ol van doiiOudoncn I^ipuwen Tyd.' Butlbetrar 
whivli brokw out in 1621 biin to quit MiddW)urff 

and i^y to reside at tlii' "After'b%g made pen- 
Hicinary of Dor^cht, in 1.625, ho was 
euiba^^Uo Kngland in 162;; when bo vifal knighted by 
CharWll^ About .n*P^ ho \V^ elevated to the 

dipjnity of ponsi^ary of llollautl, which he' retained liU 
165l> and in thojl^kiwin*? year again came over U) Eng^ul 
cfn an ctnbaasy ^romwcll, although ho would fain have 
excused JdiusOlf A*6m the honour, and was ultimately ob- 
ligctl to return without having on'oeted any of the object:^ of 
his mission. This was the close of his public hfc; and ho 
was now permitted to enjoy, in his rural retreat at Zorplud, 
neur the Hague, that tranquillity and leisure after wincli he 
httd long sighed. It was lu*re that at an age exceeding 
threeR(M>re and ten by several years, he resumed his lUeran 
and poetical pursuits, and composed his ‘ Buitcnleven' 
(CountW Life), and numerous other productions, cousli 
ttiting the principal bulk of his works. Thus usoluUy as 
wxdl as immeently employed, he continued to enjoy life, 
while he looked ibrward to death without apyiudu-usiou, till 
ho cjfcpireil calmly, Reptember 1‘itli, 1660, sliorlly bclore he 
completed Ins 83rd year. 

Cats^ popularity with his countrymen, by wdiom he is 
lamdiarljryct aileotionatoly st>h'd Vader Cats, was denved 
from more sterling nuudU than usuall) accompanv more 
bnlliant genim. His works may ho regarded us a fuml of 
moral instruction for all yanks and ages, and us a v.ii>t store 
linuRO''bf didactic precepts and cxutrii»leK aj>phc3ble to .dmost 
all the varying eircmnstances of life, liis muse never 
takes any elevated lliglits ; on the contniry, his pocticuL 
St vie, always plain and familiar, ca’casionally borders on 
homely and colloquial, but most (d‘ Ins poems being iii tli 
foim of dialogue, such a style is not only excufsuble In ^ 
uppropl'iale, nor does it over sink into the moan and vuliiur.’ 
It U lor the most part marked by a naivete of thought and 
expression, and by a simpli<ut>, whicli uro becoming and 
agrccutilc enough; Like his diction, his vcrsificatu'ii e.i.sv 
thoug'ft‘‘iMther rnoriotonons, and appear^ to have llowcd from 
his pen witUwt'cfl'ort ; and he certainly did much low.irds 
relininh and improving his native tongue, nujiavting to it. 
greater fnjcdom and pliancy. He frequently exhibits l>k(‘ 
wise sUjking originality aiul felicity of ideas. But, with 
him niitnior was onl} secundary and subsidiury Ui mailer; 
his aim was not so mucli to sliine as (<► inhlrnct, and il in 
the clniracter of a moral teachor that lie is clnetly (o be 
viewed. II IS lessons are those of practical wisd.oiu and 
vfvliie, not lofty speculations too subtle and refiO'-f! to in- 
fluence niou's conduct, but ’instniclions ajjpie-ab!(‘ to the 
daily concerns of life. He addressed himself lo tlic* main, 
and there can be no doubt that his works 1 kiv<‘ lic^'ii 
J^argely mfluoutial for j^oiM.1, and all the heifer t nlcuhUed lo 
dttain their end by combining entm taiinnent witli moral 
instruction. Numerous anecdotes and lii^torir.I ilhistia- 
tions are introdn. .'1. At llie same time he is m iI, cxenipl 
from the charge of prolixity and excess, oec-t'-iomd by liis 
C0[iiousnesB. At the present day, bolh hi-* laiiginige and j 
manner hav - tkicome somewhat anti<iuaUd ; and accoidniglv 
he is now ’ re praised lhau lead. 

(^VTb.b i LL MOUNTAINS, [Appalachian Moun- 
tains, n 178.] 

CATTARO. [Dalmatia,] 

\ rnUiAT, or KATTKUAT. [Baltic.] 

LAT ri, a people of Old Cctmaiiy, who lived between 
the llbiiie and the Visurgis (Wescrj as fur east as the bor- 
ders of the Jlercynian ^ore^l. Tacitus {German.^ 30) de- 
scribes them DS a fierce, hardy, robust laee, «kilful in tlioir 
mode of wmf.ue, wlncb partook more of the character of a 
regular campaign than of that of the predatory incursions of 
other German tribes, IJidike other Oennan nations, whose 
'dhief strength lay in ilnm cavalry, the Catti fought chicdly 
on foot. JIaUr>l wer**^ a tribe oftlio Cat(i,v\}jo left their 

native grounds ou ucenuut uf sorao ^^oi|jj||j^c ditTcnmce», and 
Bottled in the islands at uic mouth of tufKhine. [Batavi.] 
The Ciitti, W'ith the Uherusci, Tf iKlm, others, fought 
agaimst Drufois, v. In^ defeated i}iein ; hut some years after 
they defeated Varus and doutro^^ hw legions. In the reign 
of Tiberius,, Oermanicus, Drusus, attacked tlm 

CaUi with alargo^orce, ovo^^ipy^: country, viml made a 
alaiighter ofTliem, «padSS^ySnev the women nor the 
(Tacitus,' i#wW. i. US.) ' The Catti however con- 


tinued in arms ogalntit tho Romans for a long 

and we find tliem under ViteUius aiding the revolt df Civ ilia 

the Batavian chief. They afterwards quarrelled with their 

neij^hbouvA the Herwinndl;*)V whom they mxe nearly 

oxiirminated. 

CATTLE. In Bonso the vjronLeatlle 

denotes all tho larget'.domodtjc quadrupeds^ whHh 
for draught or food, Ih ^ aceseptation (ho word 

it is coudnetl to iho itf^or ^hat called hlnek tuiUleor 
horned cattle* But ^STwhy varieties are hltick, and 
several liave no horns, tho name of naat U more hp- 

proiiriiito. The rearing and feofling of caltfe-ift a ve\*f hti- 
p^ojit branch of agricultural industry. Much of tho 
of a tanner depends on the judicious uiaimgoTneht 
of live stuck, without which hb land cannot be maintained 
in ft proper state of fertility* , The breeding and fattening of 
cattle are generally distiubtVeccupalious. It is of ibo 
grcalest importance to tho brecuei*, as vveU as to the griuticr, 
to ascerUiiii the ipuilities of each different breed of cattle ; 
to dctcvmiho which is best suited to his purpose, and whfch 
will biiiig liim tho greatest profit. 

The domeslie bull and cow arc piX3bably of Asiatic Origin, 
in those comilries where they are now found iu a vvild 
state, they are evidently descended from domestic animals 
wliich haw lieen lot lousw, or have strayed' ftoiu tho huhila 
lions o(‘ man. Tho Unts, whieli rangod ih the llorcy- 

niau Forest, and was a dangerou.s en^jfly to who 

I'ncouiileicd hin^i||||)peftrs tu liave diiTcrCd little from tho 
common hull. IFire was nn indigenous wild unim^, he 
was jicihaps (he original stock from whii'h ouaj^ifrorent 
Kiifopcaii ^ar^e^ies sprung, tnodided by cliinuto diffi&r*- 
cnee of pasluie. Tnis however is ilmjied by natitmll^ts, 
who consider him a clisliiict species. , [Bi-soN.*}^' P^Tfie 
'Small lliudoo ox with a hump on thh^^ihine^ tho Ah'icltn 
‘^Vi])o ox, wliich is userl lor riding ♦ihght, 

” arl has no hump, are both more to the buf- 

h). They avo very tame, and more ^4*m^ent than the 
generality of our oxen, owing pn^bably tO l}|6ir being more 
ne.irlv assuciat(*<l with their master.s. Of llic cattle on the 
Gniilincnt of Europe, one of the principal breeds is the 
Foli^Ii or Ukranuf, The oxen of ihtsTjleed are largo arid 
strung, and fultim roiidilv in good pustjipes. Tlioir llesh is 
. sureulent and well tasted; but the c^wh do not readily 
allow tiicm selves to be milked, and consequently are not, lit 
for the dairy. The colour is generally a light grey, seldom 
I either hhit'k nr white. Hiey aro/Jocilc when worked ; hut 
! ari* not considered so hardy ^hong as the Hungarian 
; oxen, winch resemlile thfuu. .^^^JOlour, but are more com- 
j»aci, auvi lui\c shtivler lint MT ' The ij^orns arc largo and 
spiLadiug, which gives them a formidable appoavance, ami 
compared v\uh the more improved and carefully bred entile, 
tliey are heavy and coarse. AVIicn they are stalled in 
winter on hay and roots, they bring a considerublo profit 
by hittcmng very soon. They are driven in herds from tho 
extensne plains in which they are bred, and Isold tu grazioi's 
111 tin! adjoining distriet.s of Germany. 

la 111.' plaims of diuland, Ilolsleiii, and Schleswig, there 
IS a vei V fine brood, wilb small short crooked horn$, which 
appi'ars to bo nearly allied to the Friesland and to our own 
llolderne^’s breed. I'liey are of various colours ; but Jtppuse 
or fawn cohiur, nitcir.per.-;ed with while, are the mos^^m- 
moii. lied cow.s of this breed are seldom seen, Thoy oto 
good miltos in moderate pasture.s, and tho oxoti Kitten 
readily whct\ grazed or stall-fbd at a proper uge. TheSy .'aro 
fine in the horn and bone, and wide in the loins ; but they 
are not consiflered «o hardy tintl strong for labour As the 
preceding breed. If ]irejudice did not make tho breodora 
select the calves with huge hone and coarse featurtfk to rear 
as bulls, ill prefereneo to those wdiich resemble tho e6w», 
tins breed would in every respect equal our best short- 
Iiorris. The v.uws are frequently fattened while still in 
uidk, and are fit for the butcher by tho time they tire dry ; 
the Kame system is followed by^^ groat milkmen in the 
neighbourhood of London, b^rge Holderne.ss cowsj. 

This breed is much cstomtsM^All the uosrtlierp^imrts of 
Europe. Tho Frieslai>d, Grldlnburg, pihfc, tirul Tilsit 
cattle, arc mostly varieties bf this «hon-horncd*reerL 
Towoi’ds tho Alps tho e«tttlo have a diftbrent elxaraotOf ; 
they are strong mul active, amJ.can range wider in search 
of pasture, lire largoat! and firiest breed is the Swiss, bspb- 
ciully the Froyburg racfc, which is found in ihb rlbh pastures 
between the mountains in the neighbourhood of Qroyetx 
(Grny^W, » place veil known iie e3;ccUoj»« ijhcese 
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wliich all over Europe, The cows^ which arc 

here the ptineipal object of atteutioo^ arc lar^e and vrido in 
the flanha, ana stroiij^r in the hotn-^we sliould rank them 
in England amoni^ th^uddi^^^i^al^ahorl ami Mron^ in 
the bone, with a prominence of the tail, Which, 

accprdinft to onr notions, \vo\ilrl a^great hfe- 

uxish. They give abtinxlflince ^^oh^mvtk when lanj^inj^ in 
their native AJpi<, or when fed with clover or 

lucern in the ii^tables, 'i'he oxen jWt well, hut are rather 
heavy and When fed ofr roey fatten well; and 

althQU^U i$ tiot inucli prized there, Porno pareanes 

may ho i^een sllatighterod in Bern ainl Freyhurg which are 
equal to those in the best English markets. ' ^ 

There is a smaller, but very active moun^in brCM 
cattle in the Jura, whicli^ do^S well on scanty food. The- 
eowi^ are small and slight, of e. light ml colour. 

Tlie oxen are very active strong for their size. They 
draw invariably by the horns. They arc not considered so 
profitable for stall feeding as the larger, but &ey are ex- 
cellent for the small cottagers on the borders of the moun- 
tains, ami find their sustenance among the woods and rocks, 
where they climb like goats. 

The Normal) djreed gives the character to all the cattle 
usually in the iiortluTU part of France, except 

near the lOKiO^' tiu'y are mostly of ii hght red colour, 
soruotiipes' sput^d With white. Tlicir horns are Jiort, and 
stand weff out the forehead, iurni^ Up with a black 

tip; the logs fine and .sIcTubir ; the ^||& high, and tlie 
thighs till n. The cows aio good inilkefs, and the indk is 
rich. M&y aie in geur'nl extMniioly lean, which is owing 
111 a great incasnre b> tiie scanty fiiod tiicy gather by 
the sidi'f^ of roads, and along tlie grass balks which divide 
the (loldi?. Ju'Normniuly itself (hey have good pastures^;, 
and cuttlf are larger and look bettor. The Alderne 
and Ji^sey from the oxtremo riidiness of ihoi, 

milk are in gontlcmon’s dairies in Knghiui 

are sitialler virlcflSs of the Norman, with shorter honitf^ 
more turned inVttnd a still more deer-like form. 

The Italian breeds arc not very reniarkuiilo, except from 
the immense length of the horns of some of them. No 
great jiains uro tifiiken to improve them, <*xccpt in some 
parts of the north of Italy, where the Farmesan choose is 
manufactured : there they resemble the Swiss breed, and 
arc piohahly only variotiosi of the same stock. 

The dilfereiil British and Irish lireeds have been gene- 
rally di.slinguished froiq oaeli other by the length oi’ the 
horn, Tile l<)ng honu^U is supixjsed by many be 

nidigtiuous. Otliors eoUiiiiM(%th<‘ nnddln honied ns "the old 
bleed. The foiTnor wms cbi&tiy foniid in a district of Voik- 
shir.M-alled Craven, and wu-^ greatly improved by the skill 
of Uobort Bake well, of Dishley h’arm, in Lek-e.stershire, 
♦lud henee they mo called the Uidilcy bscod, Tlu* <hs- 
tiufj uisliing cbaract<'r of this Ijrocil an? hmg horns growing 
dl)W^^wal•^l^ from tln' sole of th/' hi'ad aiifl ending in stunght 
jMints ]Mm))'d () the jv^w. In order (o an aderjualc 
idea of the fpialitio.s oJ' tins iiopro\>?rl hreed. we nuoil con- 
sider wdiai breeders and graziers call the title juiinf’t of tin 
o\. These are cajrtaiii forms and appearances, which are 
either rin.itmni<aillv eoniuMded willi a peilect conformation 
of Ijl^^body, and. c.ipiaaallv of th<’ organs of re-piratioii and 
of diffestinn. or which are c.oiistanllv asseeialed witli the 
p euliiU’ tpiahtifs of ceriain lo’ceds, so as to be proofs of their 
purity, Of the fir»;t kind uro a wiilo chcst, \W| 1 ) formed 
barrel, strong and slraighi spine, hq» bones well separated, 
and length of quarter, all which cun bo pri>vcd to Ih; cssen- 
lial to tlio perfect functions of tho body. Rnmll and sliort 
houon in tho legs give firmness without unnecessary weight. 
A thick skin well covered with hair insures proper warmth, 
uiid soft lot)HC fool indicates n good coat of cellular suh- 
stance uudcrnctith, which will renddy lie filled Svith depo.silod 
fijt. 411 these are indispensable points in an ox which is to 
hi profitably faltod, ctnd Whatever bo the breed, they wiU 
ahvu)s iudicaU^ snpcriorjtyv Other points, such as colour, 
form of the horuB, sbajp^fejhe jaw, and selling on of the 
talk with otli^^aidicularsv ’fe only essential in so far as 
experience Jba» Observed tliem in the beat breed.<it, and as 
they are imlioatinDs of pure blood. Tho eye \s of great im- 
jioriance ; it should bo lively and mild, indicating a healthy 
circuiaiioh, with a geritlo and almost indolent temner. An 
animal tUut^s not disturbed will fatten rapidly, while 
one iii r^stlovss and impatient will nevor acauiro flesb. 
AmungBt the antienU, a deep dewlap was considered as 
great beauty in an ox. In some of 0 ir best breeds there is 


scarcely any. The rump of the Freyburg cows, as wo db- 
servcfT before, rises high towards the mil f wliile .1 straight 
back from the tail iijuidi^pcn^iiblo in a well-bred 

Briti^ ox. , 

Having ei^taWwed ‘ii'^br<^^#b£eh Ims many superior 
qualities, is paid 't(>v TOthtain itA. puruy; and to 

those who e^n'n^ usiocrtam parentage, ceriuhtMlnrirks 
uit) anliSfactoyy proof of purity ofbldodk- .T'hc now tidccHier 
long-horn oxen were; noted for the snia).|nH^of tho bone and 
their iqditude to fatten. Their lle»h Vm^M^e-^gnuned, the 
fat being well intermixed in tho inUM|^'y At the limb 
when Hukewell died, about 1795 , no Slrced eouM be 

brought into competition with his improved long-horns, 
But whether lu.s Hne(‘e.Hsor.s have not paid tlie same atten- 
tion to keep up the <|ualiues of the breed, ov it ha.s degene- 
rated in comparison, lliey have p.inco lost much of their 
reputation, and the sborl-hoi ned breed has now the «ii^ 
riority. Good long-hornod cattle are, Imviever, occasionally 
seen in the midland cimntios. Ono dcfwt of hi-eed 
was, that tin* cows gave hui little milk, and thifunay be 
the reasfvn Jbr now prefornng the short-horns. The qVos- 
water or Holdeniess brecfl of cattle was jirodnced by the 
importation of eows from Holstein or Holland, and careful 
lirctsliTig and erossinir. Thev now much excel the orii^ictfl 
sloi'k. T!ie principal impro\cr of the Teeswator broeil was 
Mr. Ghai’lcs Collins. By liis care a breed hns been pro- 
<luc{‘d w hi<dt IS unrivalled for the dairy, and forTatteriing 
readily. Almost t»very good brood now in existence truces 
Its pedigree to his bulks, espciMallv one of th(‘ first ho usoil, 
oalleij Jltdibark. 'Ihe famous ov exhila'ted thirt]^ years 
ago, under ilu* n inu' of the Durham ox, Ava.s of this'''t'>reod. 
By eandb! crossing with a (followay cow, an impro\cd hreod 
tis produced, v. iiiidi wa^’ in such repine that at a side cd‘ 

r. Collins's slock of .short-horns, October II, 1810, a 
Jamoiis hull, called Cornel, sold for 1000 guineas, and 
!l<)ts of hulls, emvs, and ^'alvcs realized 7)15/, 17if. (Lthrury 
'jf C.vc/i</. A/?o?e/c(/«-c, ‘Cattle,* p. 2.'k'k) Th<; shoft.-horn 
cattle are mostly hglit coloured, some quite white, hutAUust 
are spcc'kled with red tind wlitte, without any largo flisliiict 
spots. The liorns are very short. In the cow, llu* points 
urn inwanls towards each othef. Some of tlie flm^ bulls 
lune rnejolv a tip of a horn standing out fVotn catdi side of 
Lhe forehead. In the earcusu they have every point wliicdi 
a'e have before enunu^rated as esseniial to perfection. 

BcMdes tho t\vo breeds above mentioned, there am sev(*rrtl 
n great repute in iiarlicuhir districts, which almo'd dispute 
he superiority wilh the short-horns. Of tla*se tlie l>e\ori- 
shire hr«,*cd is the Inndsomesl. Tlie colour of this breed is 
nvariahly red, with a very fine head, small bone, and gke-s^ 
lido. Tlie oxen, allhougli pot so hf‘avy as somo, are the 
bes'l for tlio pl uigli on Iiglit laiid> : they walk nearly us last 
IS horses, and will work almost us well in pairs. The eons 
ue good ludkerb, an) deficiency in cjttantit) homg made Up 
by the nVlmcss liie cccaTu. Tho fatten readily, 
heir Ifonh is <d' tho best qmdily. 

The Sussex Iwissl is onl) <]islingui!?hcd from the DovoA 
yv liemg t alitor stronger, and not so fine in tlio head and 
lorn. 

Tlu? Iforc'brdshii'o breed is larger and heavier than 
•ither of iln* pree.'ding', the horin I'oigcr and more turned 
imtw’uvds ; lhe colmiv is led, but tli<‘ belly tuul the face are 
renerally while, and there is often a white stripe along the 
buck. This breed has many excellent tinahties, and fattens 
woll ; hut the cows are of ]itlh‘ use for tlie dairy, froqk^jitbe 
small quant ily of milk they yield, Tho Hereford shira ckili^ 
aro best suiUul to the rudi pasturos of their native county, 
where they gro^v to a great size and iuoroaso fast. T in sc 
aro tho principal English breeds. Of tho Weli^h breeds, 
the Glauiorguii. shire cows are in good repute for the dam . 
they aro of a dark brown colour with n white stripe abuyg 
tlie back, long udiite horns pointing rather forwards and 
upwaixls; the tail is set on rather high above tlu' hack, 
which is thought a defect, but in thi.s they arc imicii ex- 
•ec?dtHl by tho Frevhurg eow^s mentioned above i'Vhich luu e 
groat merit notwi(|)Uanding, Tho other Welsh breerls arc 
dislinguiahed by their hardy cdn'^liiniions, which 

they owe to theffTiiiViiig been bred in mounbuiions districts. 
Gi'cat droves of tlmm ,tt> all the English fairs; tbecr 

*o\v nriro and amalt of keep render tiiein an object 

womiy the attention and smidl fat^mors ; they 

are treat ci^lcuUted td^fiijl^/ongh hcatjas ahS eomrnonv 
Tho principal indigWi^o* ^aotol\ biocds are the JfHjto 
Highland, the Galloway, the AnguH^ and the Shi}|a3. 
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Tbcto is SI doubt whether tM Ayr^^hi^e should be classed After fifteen years of age few cows can keep themselves in 
amougst the pure Scotch cattle, ’IJheir great roscmbUnce condition by pasturing; but they may continue to give 
to the bhort-horn iii all but i lie leads one to suppose milk, or be faltoned by stalling and giving them ground 

that they are a ctxi^ of a smaller by ix short-liort\ bull, lbo(l. Horned cattle have ,rbtgs ut the root of the horns, by 

hut they have very good quafitlei*, and areexcellcnt for the which the age may aUP Kftown. ** The first ring, appears 
dairy or for stalling. ' - - , at three years of age,, it^nd a new one. is forme<I between it 

' A grdat many are l>red in tlie various^ islands which and the skull every year After, But this tigido of ft^certaiu- 
lic on the wc sterile coast of Scotland, They aVc of a ing the ago is not so the teeth, de^^ption being 

small bliu-k bre^, called Kylocs. They are very hardy, much easier by fihngiott.the rings. 

and whoiJ hrouglit into good pasture, fatten rapidly and In order to* learn by 'experience what br^d Pf catt^o is 
prodiif'C the llgest end bc»l Itavourod hoof. They are most profitable, it is very advantageous to w4pt;them *CM[ica- 
fouiid )ii the greati^st perfection in the Isl(? of Skye, and ally and note ihcir increase, For tins purpose several 
are sent anriuallv jn large droves from thoir native islands, ale and ingenious weighing maebiuos have been in- 
tmd dispersed throng li Scotland and England. They arc 1, Fo» want of bolter, a strong kind t>f steebyard 

particiilariy in roquchiin Norfolk. Suil'olk, utid ICssox, where may be made of a young Hv troct about twenty feet long, 
they are wintered on turnips, and ‘^ent to Smithfadd in the suspended from a strong beam by a hook fixed about a foot 
spring and summer following. If they do nut produce so from the UiicUcst end, to which is attached auolhar hook, 
great ii weight of beef as man v otlicr bivuiU. they iilwavs fibm which descend strong liat hempen bands, Ibnning 
bring the highest price ui the rnarUct, and re<iuire but a two loops joined together hy iron rings. These are juU 
very sl^rt time to get fat. Tin* (billow ay a peculiar under the belly and chest of an o.x ; and a wight hung at 
hreed, which has many good qualiiio^- it biu.AjijO horns; the smaller end of the polo, just suflicient to liil him off Ins 
the J)ody IS coinpuci, and tlie legsslioiL; few breeds legs, readily gives Ins live weight. Experience has shown 
run vie with the rhillow ay oven and heii’ors in aptitude to t lie proportion between the saleable quarters and the oflal, 
fatum. 7'here is a ])eculiur ronndiiess HI all the parts of the in dillerent states of fatucss ; and tables l^ve been con- 
body. which makes the animal kink well m fiesh, twen when .structed hy which the net weight is found %knK'rc inspoo- 
he is Iefr% The skin is loose, and the hair soft and silky to tion. Multiplying the live weight by .0*605, gives a near 
the toirnm TIk'y are mostly bho'h, hut some an; of a dun a])proxiimitum to the neat deuil weight in an ox il^xlerately 
(’o)our, which s])> vvs a conmuuion between (his breed and fat and of u good^JTced. When an ox is fat, his weiglit 
th(^ polled SLillbU> It IS »nly the ciilour winch dl^tln‘rmshv .> in, ay he very lunuly' guessed by im^UvSiiring hi.s girjth iimne- 
theiH Many of the Galloway hejCors an* spayed, and gel diately behind tlie lore legs, and tlu* length froin^Aji.i ti]i ol' 
vi'rv 'fAt a) an eaily age. The (kiliovv.iy eows are not veiy the shoulder to the ptM-pendlculur hue which toimhcs the 
good milkers, in w liich respect tliey <hfiVr hum the Sullolk, hinder parts, or to a wall against which tlic animal is 
bill tlieir nidk is very rich. „ backed. The square of the girth in inches and decimals is 

The Afiju^ny doth/if is also a pulled Ineed, and h.is hce||j||inullq>hc<l hy the length, and the product multiplied by the 
king in repule. It is pruhahly a\ari"ty<d ilie (Jalloway,’ "decimal ‘giS. Tins gives the vvoight garters 
to which ii hears a strong rcsemhliinee, hut it h,is beo)^' stones ot‘ 1 4 Ihs. This rule is found«|f^'tbe s^upposiliun, 
ioiuK^in Angus from tunc iianiemonal. that there is a t‘oit,am iinqiortion betwOotl’fUe net weight of 

Thii} SluHland cattle are very diminutive and ooarsMy the quarters and that of a cylinder the circuiXiferencc of winch 
idiitjffiM, hut their tiesh is reckoned well (luvuuicd. 'J’hoy is the girth, and the axis the length takefi as above. Tlie pro- 
are seldom driven into England or the >Soulh of Scotl.md, portion has been ascmdained by observation and rtqiealed 
betaiWJo when fat they attain but :i very Miiall weight. The eompun.sou.-* 'J'lio ine.isuroment wilj events indicate 

briietl is, howev'er, woith tlic notice of cxpcrimoulul agn- the proportional increase during the of fattening, 

culturlsts. Cattle arc not sulqect to many ^lUcase.s, if they Inoe 

Tiio AlMUiloGii.siino and Eil'eshu’c broeils mo iLoriied, and plenty of ibod ami guod v\ uter, and are kept dean. Airis 
hiivc boon produced hy various crOi^ses with short-hoins uUd <‘s^ential to them, ami although Cows will give moio milk, 
otlier Bitghsli hreods. All ilie S('utcli breeds have hcmi and o\on will fatten belter when kept in warm stalls iii 
gieaily aiijirovod by the prornimns given by tlic llighlaiKl winter, they :ue both less sqbjcct, to diseases when tiiey 
.So( ietv for the eneomugement ot breeding. arc kept m ojicn yards, vviilrl^lS^ly a slieltcr from the snow 

Of insli cuttle, the small Keiry cow seems to be purely and lain. Epj/<»otie dfseases; vrbtch sometimes ravage whole 
native. It is a nscl’ul breed for cottagers, requiring ))Ut j <listne(s. are K^'S known in England than in tqost countries, 
moderute keep and caic, and giving a eonsalerubie iiuantity For the peculiar discase> (d'lMtlU; see Ox an^'Cow, 
of milk m proporlaai to the size of tlie aunnul ami the food I'lie most ecouoiniCiil mode of locding cattle is evidently 
it leqimcs. by allowing them to sick lludi loou on commons and uncul- 

Tbc be-.t Irish eatde are pn.duci'd by cros.ses with the tiv’jled p^lsi^^u^s; but it is only in piuticular situations llmt 
‘ proved Lena’s ler longdioms, and in the ricli p.mtnres of ,t. is He- most advantageous. Cultle fed on commons add 
south munv fin^* -‘nninals wcio reared and ' kiughtered link* fo the stock of iminiire, except when they are ke(>l in 
)r tile usi' oi il’ n.tvv during* the we.r. i the v ar'U or stalks in winter: (‘ven tlieii their dung is of 


d'hesc me ilie principal broods of <’uUlo in tie* United 
Lr.igdom. }'V' isfdeeUng tliose which are best suited to 

each 1 and pixstine, the iudnsinons farmer may add 

coiisidfiv' ;v to liis profits, and i\t the same tune enrich his 
hind V. iM die manure. In ])ur(du 4 sing cattle it is very 
/.eoo^s. r\ that the age should be readily a-seertuined : tiie 
svitv-l mode of doing this is by exanuiiing the teeth. A 
usually two front leelli when he is dropped, or they 
ilVappcar n day or two after liG birth; in a fortnight be 
will have four, in three weeks six, and at the cud of a 
iiionili eight. After lids, these milk-teidh, as they are 
called, gradually wxar and fall out, and are ropluood hy the 
second and permanent teeth. At two yours old , the two 
middie teeih are replaced; the next year there will ho four 
new teeth mull: at iiiur vears there arc six permanent 
Moelh, and at five the who'u- eight arc replaced. Tlio milk* 
teeth do talways full out, but are sometimes only ]>ushed 
nuedi by the second set* ami in this they should be 
romovod with an inblrumeni, s^is they imperle mastication 
and irritate the me ulh. After .six veara obi the edge.« of 
the teoth begin to wear fiat, ami as they wear ofi‘ the root 
of tho tooth is pushed up iu Jtbfe^oeket, and the width of 
the tfvth is dimiiiished, IcaviifjjjMn^niticeii between them ; 
this begins lU the middle te«m|^^inxtendH gradually to 
the corners. At ion years ‘t^PPp^oui* middhiaecth arc 
cdnsMerably dinftiniijaod, and im mark worn out of. them. 


I lillle Value, if lliev are meiely kept alive on straw or cc»al‘i^e 
I buVv as is gcnti’idiy the ease where the s’w'k is kept on 
commons or mouniaiiis in summer. When they 
eWnl and rich })a,sinre,H, then* dung falling in heiips^^S^he 
I grass docH more harm than good. The urine fcrttli*e^s the 
wil in vve^ weal her wlien it is diluted; but in dry wTather 
it only burns up the grass. If vvti calculuie what would bo 
the amount of dung collected if tho euitJe wore keptiu 
yiiids or stables, and fed with fo<vd cut for them and brought 
there, and also the loss of gras.s by treading on the pajs- 
turcs, w’c shall have no doubt vv;jhethor the additional labour 
of cutting tile grass and bringing it home daily is not 
amply repauLby tlie saving. But if we also take into the 
account the variety of arlificiul grasbcs, pulse, and roots 
which may bo grown with udvaiUittge on land unfit for por- 
manent grass, and tlie quaiilitv^y arable laud which may 
thus 1)0 kept in' tho highest oult iv wo^sltaU be 

convinced that the practice ^pralRso ctmuj^rjigs wlW the 
cattle ure countxaitly k\ipt atl®o woH wofthy of imita- 
tion. it may bo of use to the health of tho aoumaU to be 

* if ff t)« tho liiilh awH / tho ktifiUi Ulton ait nborc, n th« imta of » circla 
«k<>w ciicoturffTOTK'iT i« oiiity, il»t*n ; {nacl if the ttroportSon ol 

this tyinuler JiM Imjcu foaoU hy triAla io be tO tho i|rotghl Of Uw c*> 

case. in'&UmctU Uth. imfrA, then ie the net XuUiitOiM 

^ liiin been fomul^0'23S. •,^i?’tX0*Sl38 i« fite wolihty^ ^ 
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tnkb a ft’jw hours' air and exercise in a pai#itjre^ 
near thfe stable ; hut there is no advantaj^o in then* having 
tthy crop (hero; on the mitrary, the barer of ffraas the 
Bhrface it*, the bottcj:;. They; tell aU their fwd better 
whdla they arc taken in afte^ (Mjfew hours' fasting, A bile 
of fresh short grass might,, .oa 'thlr contrary, give them a 
dislike to their stater food^ ^W^nti cut glass is given to 
cattle in the stalfs. it is bcsS^ Jj&ttt lie in a heap for at teftst 
twelve hours before it is given It heats slightly, 

and the p^j^Uar odour of somoof 'lho plants, which oxen 
and eowaifri not fond of, being mixed with that of the more 
fl-agraiit, the whole is eaten without? waste. Exiier^me 
has shown that many )>lants which cattle refuse in tliAiBW, 
where they have u choice, have nutritioiis*<uialitiiiifwpeu 
eaten mixed wnth otbol% in the form of hay. There are fow 
deleterious plants in good ’grass laud or water meadow.s, 
and these are readily distinguished and wx'oded out ^Tho 
quantity and quality of the dung of cultle stalled and well 
‘iod is so reraarkiihle, that its value makes a considerahlo 
deduction from that of the food given; especially of green 
ibod.'sucb as clover, lueern, tares, and every kind of legu- 
niinmis plant: we shall not he far wrong, if we set it at 
onc-foui’th. This supposes a suflunent quantily of straw fjr 
litter, and jkh 'economical <*olleclian of the liquid parts in 
jimpt-'r rcsWoirs or tanks. In order to make the feeding of 
cattle* firlvahtagedus, the buildnigs niirst bo o*mvenicialy 
phn edll^ith fespect to the fields from which tin* food is to he 
lifoiight. Moveable bh<‘ils willi teraptjlpivy yards, wiiudi cun 
he created in difterent parts of a large farm, according as 
dilfoHint fields are in grass or roots, are a great sa\ingof| 
carriage, both ni the bringing tho food to the cattle ami air> | 
rying tlie dung on the laud. A clay botlom slioiild be i 
selected, in ii dry and rather high spot, if possible. Bw|^‘ 
))ermaiiont buildings for cattle, constructed of rough 
tiiriais willi straw, were erected in the <*cii|!Fo 

of about of arable land, in difr(U‘(*nl parts 

Urge farm, It would probably he a grout saving m the eim, 

Ciood water ij5^tnost ossenUiit to tlie health 6f cattle, ami 
tliat which has been sOUio tune exjMKscd to the air seeuis the 
bo^t for tUeiu. .When they are futed in slalU on dry food, 
tlioy should always ha>e a tnuigli of water within reach. 
A piece of rock-salt to lick, or bonu- soil given with their 
food, is highly condnci\e to theii hciilih, and will restore 
then* appetite when it begins to tiug. Hubbmg the hide 
with a wisp of straw or''a yitrong brusii, tis is done to horse.s 
may appear a uscIckn hiboar, but it i?. well known that there 
is iu» belter substitute fqr, that (*\emse nhicli is crsenfuil to 
health. Where hihpVM^m'^hnt regaulcd, as is always Hie 
case when the owner oOhh cattle attends upon them him- 
self, tho curry-comb and' the brush are in regular use, and 
the afh outage is not domed. 

In those countries whcic the farmer is allowi-d to distil a 
spirit from his gram, it is a great advantage t> an agrieul- 
tund establishment to lui\oTi dislilbo) attached lo it, e^jie- 
cially in a remote situation ; and not only is iho fattening 
('fciatlle nil the refuse of the distillation a .sourci? of profit, 
but the inanuro extends fertility around. The produce in 
spirits nud m cattle is easily transported to a great distance, 
and almost tlie w'hole of wdnit is produces] by the laiul 
rns to it. m the shape of manuro. The same may he 
of the ruaimfaetory of .sugar IVom beet root, wlmdi ha.s 
been lately so much extended in the north of France. 

It can never be loo mu(‘h impressed uponi^ the minds of 
agricult, url&ts, that without dung there is no corn ; without 
cattlo thci-e is no dung. Every moans should Iheroiore bo 
used to encourage the breeding iu^d fe<;ding of cattle, and 
nolle can be more cftectual tlvan to show that tlie protiis of 
a farm are always proportioned to the quantity of cattle 
kept, and the abundance of the food provided for them. 

C-ATl'YWAR, or KATl’YWAR, a district oedupying a 
portion of the interior of the Gujerat |Hmin»ula, bounded 
on tho N, by JhaUdwar, on the E. by GoelwMra, on tho S, 
by Babreeawar, ^he W, by Sorot, Tho surface 

towatda the N, is S. is jungly. The 

; »6U>j» but sfflft' prevails on the jdains, wheit) it is 

ihixed witu ^ roddifili-coloidfred rock, of which the hills aro 
mainly ^^posed. These hills ai-o deficient in trees, llie 
more, ujtial ^kinds of produce nro wheat and a few coarser 
grali«. Many hoiraes leared, tho breed being coiuudercd 
among the Wat in Tho inhabitants, who are not 

fitthiepduiff iw '0 kcbwQ by the name of Gattics. l^biuale iu- 
^fantietde is very coipmon in the country ; among the higher 
classed indeed it li nearly tini vert al, notwithstanding the 
provision* of a treaty concluded with them by tho British 


in 1807, w'hicli stipulated feir the abolitiouof Ibo ciistom . 
their wives are consequent often procured from neighlwur- 
iiig di^trict8. Ti^e are allowed lo marry any Tiutu- 

borlif wives, bht fby?''^feom.,t?iko rtn>rc than two. Tho 
men are nn - .fttliletio such of tho women as aro 

allowed to Tiye, grow up with a . considerable shaie of per- 
sdfial beatHyi The Caitioa arc woi-ahfppers of iiuj sun, 
TheUfen are' robbers by prolcbsion, %ud attach no idea of 
criminality to thieving, ^ 

Th<v country is divided among nuin©roWS\tributary chiefs 
and princes, each oxcrehing Jp<>Wer wilhiu ihe 

limits of his own diviskm. Some of .th(9^ «hlcfi* aro under 
the dircHJt uuthontv of the Hntisli, but thfe greater nuuibcr 
are subject to the Guicownr, ullhougb Umso loo aro placed 
under the control and nuuuigemeMt of the tkmipany'.s ollh 
ci^rs, by whom the tribute is cdlkcloil and accounted fur to 
the Guicowar. Tins arningtinicot has been Ibiuid 
Kury in order to peace in the country. The inlcr- 

ferenco of theBrilisli extends soinclnne^ tocnmiuul us well 
aA financial matters. The commissioner of Gitjerat visits 
Catty, in the year, ;ind mded by the L'umpjun s 
politictil%g(‘Ut imd three or four native chiefs as a^svs^urs, 
presides at the trial of persons cliru'gvd witli I he conmussi<m 
of cujiital oifences, such as robbery and murder, in the tem- 
torie.s of petty slates, the cliicfs of which aie lou weak to 
bring them to puni.shmcnt. All the righ^ ulucli the 
Ih'itish possess in Catty war have been acquired Ifoni the 
Feislnvci and the Guicowar ; from the funner by con<picsi., 
fM»m llic latter by inutual urraugcinout. Tiiose rjgins 
have hieii coirsidered as limittMl tu Iho collerlion of tnbulo 
and the prcs«*rvahon of peace; in ollu'r respects tfie Cadiy- 
w.ir cliieitains have lieen left to the unco u trolled exercise of 
ail the functions of go\crmnent within their own kiirnediaio 
territories. Suinc of the principalities are of considerable 
extent, but others aro uf petty (hmeii-skniK, and ono chief Is 
named — the Rana of Purchreo, — whose tribute auiounls to 
only 21 rujiee.s per aimum. In 1820 there were ^37 cUicfi* 
directly tributary to the British government. ^ 

(liejtori of Committee of Home (f Commons on 

the Affinr^ o/" — political division.) 

CATGLI.US, GAUJS VAI.KdllliS, somolimes, hut 
erroneously, callwl QUINTUS VALERIUS CATUJ5 
I.US, was born at Verona, n.c. 87, al»ont 1 7 yf^ars befoie 
Virgil and 22 before Horace, llis fatber Valerius uas of 
a re.speclable municipal family in that city, ami lived in 
diabits of intimac) with C. Julius Cii?sar, who upfieaij*, wiien 
hib affairs led him to visit or pass through Cisulpino Gaul, 
to base lakon up his abode at the house of Valerius. Ga* 
lullus lelt his paternal roof at an early ago for Rutm*, 
u hero he jdunged into dissipation and exlnivaganco, nioi t- 
gnged hi.s e.state, and fell into great poverty. Ili.s pccurnaiy 
iiiisiortimeH do not seem to h:i\o broken his fipU'U or abated 
his good liuinour. He laughs off his mortgage with a pun, 
and jokes* on his poMuty vilh the utmost mdiUbr^nce, 
lliiwrvor, to improve his fortune he,' together wjJl^^b'is 
brother, accompanied tho [iruitor Mennmus (rlio to 

whom Lucretius dedicalt'tl his iinmoital jioeui) to Biin^fia- 
"idus expedition, as respects the oiiject our poet bad in view, 
was completely un.siu'^'ossfiil. Ho returned as' poor as ho 
went, and on his vovago home bad the addilK'iial mistbr- 
tune to lose his hioilier, to whom he was alVectionutely’ 
attached, and who died on the coast of d’loy. Tho death of 
his brother ho deplores on more than one occasion in his 
works willi great pathos, and in a .style of natural go 
niniie feeling. The vo)ago from Bilhynia MN!w|i^us 
poHbmod by sea in a small open pinnace, a 

phuselus, an undertaking which strongly shows the poet s 
courage and perseverance. A voyage of that length, fmm 
its comsnoncuinent in tho Kuxino lo ita teinhnalion on ibo 
shores of tho lake Benaews, in so fragile a baik, satisfac- 
torily proves that Calttllus was not deficient in at In.-ist one 
Roman virtue, — a contempt of danger. Ho concluded this 
arduous enterprise by ascending the Po, amMinaliy b> ahe 
Mincius reached the promontory of Sirmidi on J.akc Ihs 
rmeus. On promontory, where Im appears to have 
poi.sefSsc(l sopap' proi'Kirty, he dedicated his little bark to 
Castor and Bollbx Ih some verses winch have been much 
admired. From tl > time of his return from Bithyniahe 
oonthmed to Rome, pursuing his pleasures, 

though living, fiom liis wu‘i tings, m iiovcrty. 

From the same derive the niformation that he 

pf»s84|«£Hl the Salijne country and at.Sir- 

lift k>. probably of Iittlb' value. ^ ^ 

His chief or only patron was Manliua Torquatus, on 
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wIkhc marrin^c with Julia ho M? *fcarnion Nuptiale.* 
N UM;\UJts1nii<lin«: his f>ov(>i'ty ho intiiuacy with all 

til' ihf'n Qf inWni of lti»y day, were Cicero. 

< '(Jt ru'lius Nepos, Lioinius Jppi*«tor, Asinius Vollio. 

V.n\is>Conjiilciu&, Ca)hu>; of llortalus, ('g?oiliiis. 

nii.l oiliors. Cioero is supposed by &orno to hdvQ pleaded^ 

< (or liim ; j^ood eritifs liowever deny or doobt'd ho f ael: 

dn»l;:in£j: from his wntiu^r« iUid the free<h'tii with ho 

iiidwlj'fjH in satire, wilhout rf^nrd to the rank, power, or 
wealth of the object of it, wc nioy fairly pronounoo that Ca- 
tullus possesi>ed a lofty, mdepemlont spirit. His boldest 
tliirlit was aj^ninst Julius Ca<snr, even in tbo ])1onitude of his 
txivver.,,, He lashed his shameless extravagance and bis 
odious partiality for Mamurra wuth unaparinj^ severity. For 
thi-* liowever lie afterwards apoloj^iscd ; und the generous 
conqueror invited the poet to his table on the.sanio tlay, and 
stdhconlinued his intercourse with his father Valerius. 

Of all the port’s iavouiitos, Clo<lia, w’ho ajipears under 
the feigned nuine of Leshiu. seemfi to havi‘ enjoyed the 
greatest share of his afteotioii and of llio his 

muse. His lines on tlie death of Leal lia' s per- 

haps as, well known and ns often rpiotcd or nllude^^as any 
verses he ever ivrote. In his day Catullus hori‘ the cha- 
ract(M- of a lenriU'd pei^on, and the epithet ‘doc.tus' is fre- 
qinoitly appUpd to his lunmi in ilio vinions testimonials 
whieh h:utyiw<iched us of Ins fame and merits. This ho 
pcrliaps (obtained ij-om bi> knowledge of the Greek Ian- 
ginjiv‘. nnd from lid irtnislalions lie made of some of '.lie 
of Saj>jjlio ami i he poems ot CiilhnKiehus, 

A coiisab'ruble piirt ol' the writings of Catullus is mi})- 
])f)^od (o bo loht. Ife died, according to some, at the age of in 
or thtTcab'iufs ; aei'ordnig to ol her-, he attained the advanced 
ii/ie of 71. Th<‘ l.iltt'r ojiinion is roml-ated at great length, 
and ^erv '-ureo^^^ I'uUy, by Jkiyle in hi^ ‘ Historical ami f.'rile 
cal L'tuMionary.’ d’lu^ I'tOK'uiTent testinunii of all the men of 
vil ami loarning of his omu cUal nfler times C'-laldi-hc hi^ 
charaetVF’as n imm of lirsl-rrite talents and a true p 'ol. He 
piHst sfe^jp^hrdli.uit imagination, and clothed hi.'* tlauii'hts ni 
thi‘ bei^mguage. His style i*? easy and unaflected; he is 
always IVi'e fnaii < omadt or bombast; Ids lines uf*o full ol 
^weeilHiss and lianiiony. In bis idayful moods has m.inv 
tone, lies ol lniniour, and is always entei'1 aining and agreeable. 
AViicn pathetic. Ins leeliugs are natural and nniei'-lnnnod. 
T\1aiiv ol his thoughts liai'e been borrow od by su^^e^u< in 
wiiter-^. lie fell into ibo M(‘C of his nge, and se^eJ^d of liis 
pieces arc* dey rack'd by the iii:t‘i fiiisf-em* idi'as couelied oi 
the most revolting expi essions. The only palliation for tliK 
( li-'iice Ih.d can be otferi cl is the niajiucrs of the tiuios^ 
wIkui tlie gros'^i st violatioim of pre;iriety were overlooked, 
if not cm oiiragtsl, by llic'se w]iosi‘ pow<‘r, v.oaUh, and ni- 
lliionco enabled them to si’t the fusliion. 

His loug'>s1 and most, bioiutdul poem is the ' Kpdbida- 
mium of Leleus and Tlieti.s.' It li is hren obj? cferl to this 
pto^‘e that the author, immcdialoly jilb'r it-, c.numeneeiocfit. 
digresses into an ej'isode loiig- r Ilian all the rest the 
]iocj4i', being a, no -uve of the doHernou of A'.iihm liy 
TbcstUis on tim sbou-.s ol N-inos, ami ha'ing no reloienco 
la or t‘oum:Mon oith the mam story, inli> which it. ir ui1k> 
d.ic'ola.-, a t ‘Mption of tlie etubroidery on t);c garmeut td’ 
Tbel).-,. I’o - .i oril;i<dsrn, whu'li ap]djes to the plan ami 

not to II o ^ '■'itiotvcif the poem, it maybe observed, that 
w'lKTt i‘l Lo: and <'ommentatoi‘.s hav(' llinugbl fit to call the 
* Kp'tbai I’liiinn' of Peleus and Thelis, in possibly o'llv p irl 
of u loit. Cl and inillnedied Work, iiibmded l>y Ibc tuithorlo 
b> iri' a didbienl, desigiiution, or it is only the fiagmenlof 
tbe eutiio woik \Uneh has eomo down to us. Ibm ever that, 
niav be, iii<^ sullcrings of Ariadne, and lu r de.sortion of her 
f:iliii*r‘.s houM' Ibi’ui a fim* couivast with tlie cbiuslc* loves 
and llie nurriuge of the p uonts of Achilles, and her 

‘I’V inay 1 lue b' ui selected by j oet with a view to 
jirf'dm'e tliat clf'i t. 

Tile poems,of Cntullus aie raid lo have been unknown to 
tlu* oKMlerns till tie becmnLiig of the lOtU century, and 
that it, was only ab 'ui a.o [ v?,3 thut a copy, found in a 
viaic'i'v, wtis first .‘-^eoL Tfe f.iUive i'itf oi Die author. 
Tlic follo'Aing are toe most estet'uod edi’im^s of Catullus : — 

V O’ .Ul^, j.fiiol. Ills i, ami T tr ib'fl ; Vulpius, Patav. 1737; 
Do- ofdrajvms with TibtiiUiw and Propertius, 

L‘ i r. T <j ,so . M y 1 1 aip*\ in I 7 1 .0 ; in ■* ^oriivis Poetaru m/ 
Lood. trig ; riud Doerihg, Leii>KijjjA8fe4sn<l 179:2. 

(Ctoulhos Siietoniiis, Vulpsus, the (lifieieul 

coium^^miO s's and editfws ol' CatidliSfsJ ^ ^ 

(’ACBUL. or CAHUL, [Aighanistaiv^ p. 100: 

LMUTAN, p. 198.] ^ 


CAU'CASUS (Kavnoffoc) is an extensivo mountam 
system betwoon the Black and Caspian Sens. The general 
direction df the range is from AV. N* W. to K. S. K. It bo-t 
gins on the shores of the Black Sea, or at a short dtstaiu^e 
from them S. of the small town An;ipa/ tit abouV 44^ 40 
N, Lit., and 37® 10^ K. long,; and leinunates dn the aJtoroH 
of the Caspian Sea wUh ibo ueninsula of^Abcheron or 
Abcheran, ut 40® 30' N. lak, and 6o° 20' B. long. 

In length the Caucasus is not inferior to the Alps, tho 
length being Jiardly less tlmn 700 miles. But the width i« 
coiusiderably loss, measuring, where widest, onlyT20 miles ; 
and wjuji'e namjwc&t. hardly more than 60 or 70. If thoir 
aVj ^i ltjfewddih is taken at 80 miles, these mountains cover 
rj^>fBF«qnarc miles, or noaily the surface of'^'Bhgland and 
Wales taken together. ^ 

The C’aucnsus, in ,sorao BUtnmits, risen to a greater heiglit 
than Jhe Alps. The highusit ridges are in Dm two most 
K. thirds of the whole system. 'Idle highest summit, Kb 
brooz or Elborus, is N. of 43° N. lat,, and W. of 43® 
long. ; Its S. E. side Alls tho angle formed by this parallel 
ami meridian. Tins high rocky mass rises to 16,800 ieet 
above tho sen, and stands quite isolated, being yurroundod 
by low and marshy ground. Tho continuous mountain- 
cuain is to the J?. of lliu; mass. That portion -of the mnge 
which extends W. of Mount Klbroo/ to Ihg ihbres of the 
Black 8ca, and afterwards pandlcl to ihom, nt a disUmce of 
about or 30 miles, does not rise to a great td^ilion ; 
no portion of it is co\»iifred with snow all the yciir round, and 
lleincggs ihiniis that it nowhere atUiins half tho elaj^^vation 
ofElhrooz. ' 

Tlial portion of tho range which i.'S K. of Klbrooz appears 
to eon tain nunierous sum nuts and ndges, which rise above 
the snow line. Kiizbeck, between 4‘2® and 43® N. bt., 
tmd AV, of 43 E. long., nltuins alu>ut 14,400 feet ; ancl^hr' 
tbor E. occur other high siininub, ns Te^sU and Shah 
DSgh (King’s Mountain), wloidi htlfor estimated to rise 
to between |g,()()U and 13.000 feet. There becur other 
snmi'iils nearer the f*uspi:in Sea, which afp alwovs tmoujil 
with ynou, but they do not <Miiliiiae far K. . and on the 
poniiwida of .Madieren the (difiiu Inis only the aiipearaiiee 
of modi'rale lulls. ’ . . 

The <..fb-ts ol the Caaca.-tns approach nbar lo the }]!ark 
inid often ailvatU'c ( lo-.o to its slmies between its eom- 
mcnvX'nvnt ;it A no pa and the tuontli of the Ingour or Fni- 
Ljevn, a di*'»aneu ol' about ‘i.-jO miles. Witlnn tbesi' hreit.s 
till' slior-’s of the Blae.k Sec. an? high, bold, and rocky, ck- 
eept at :i l(*vv points. On tho Caspian side the nronniains 
seldom npproiudi tlie shores. 3’ito.most iM. otlVel, on tln.s 
side, (/ceur.s on the S. bank of the KoisoP, Where it ap- 
pro.te(te.s within six miles of Dm Ciispiaii shore. Fartlier 
S. Die mountains d.^ not approaidi Die Ca.spian iieaicr 
than abdui .'m miles, but the rordv on which Dcrbeni is 
built, whudi forms Die cxlrenhly of another olfse^ 
less than .wo lulled fiom the f’.ispinn. Another plain 
follows, V hu h however only c.xtends from lUlo 15 miles 
inland, aiil tenumuk'.s aliout i‘2 miles N. of 41® N. lat. 
Th*; rem.i.M^cr, ineluding tlic pi niasula of Abchcron, is 
ratlicr hn?ii, and the nnnitry ]< Inlly. 

Tiie Caucasns is (uiliroly nueoiiiualed witli anv of the 
great i.eamtam^s) I UMus of Europe or Asia. 7’o ijip 
deed, a range of hih.s dividing tlio s,Mir<*es of the Fast or 
Rioni (l^hubisol tlie antierits), from the basin of the Koor 
(Cvrus of Die aid i-Mit,s), and riuming along the hanks of 
the latter to its source, (iK'ar 41® N. lali, and d-'f' K. longD 
nrntes it to tho (‘huin-^ at tho sources of tlic l!iu]>)irates and 
the lablo-land of Arnieuif ; but, these hills ore of ruuaU 
elevation. Tin* phnn v hieii is traversed by this r^nge of 
hills, and tlirongii whieh llic KoW -nuis, Hopes gradually 
to tlie Caspian. Tin: plain, whadi <?xtcnds o-long Dm N, 
side of the Caurasus, hardly conlains an eb‘V'ition that dc« ^ 
servt'a tho name of a hill ; hetwt^ tl }0 mnermost rortmr 
of Ihc sen of A/of and Dio Gulf of Koomu. in the Ctuiipiau, 
it sinks ho low that it jivobubly no^ vhl^ rises 120 fbet f,ihove 
the Black Sea. [CbvsgtAN SkaO t()wanU Dki 

N. plain arc by far tho most num.oi^u** and sonitdimoy ex- 
tend to luO miles, but her us well ai> to the S., the moun- 
tains teruiinalo Ho abruptly, iluvi oven many of tho bumnHt$, 
winch attain no great clevution, arc ntj.ndy fnacoestiibJoi 

Tin; snow line in the latitude of ^oluit Cuucohus varioit 
from IQ^O to 11,900 Ibet aboVo sen, One third pf 
Elbrooz/Wconseunoutly always eoverod witli See and 
ai>d a conHiderablo portion of some Other ah'd'^ 

ridges. Here, as in the Alps, glacis are common, and 
the whole scomery of both mountain-systeras has a stvmiig 
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)lre 80 !Biblalice, except that tiio Alp^^ have the p^foat advantage 
of ext^iiYe mountain-lakes, in ^hich the Uaucasus, so mr 
is krtowti, is doticient, In the Caucasus the ar^i^aU (Ovis 
Atnmoti) is found, which was long considered pcculiat to 
the tahledand of Central Asia and nic mouniaiPuA of Siberia. 
This rnmnitain-ran'»^* is also the native country of the com- 
mon and gol<^ pheasants, lu/niihcral riches Oauca^s is 
prohaMy superior jto Ibo ^^rst^/es of gold ami copper 

are comnion, hut liithcrto thesa ntetals havo not hoen woAod, 
except*tbat a small riuantity of gold is washed from the sand 
of florae ri^rs. Ivon ahounds in many places, and is worked 
by th« naiU'es in a rude way. 

There are no active volcanoes in the Cancasus, 
of volcanic ^ncy occur. Earthquakes also happeMHjte- 
times. Naphtha or pett;^)lenm occurs in no ]jart of 
in such ahuudance as on the peninsula of Abcheron 1 [Ba- 
Ku] ; hut It is not limited to this part of the Caucasus: 
it occuVs in several places on its soiuhem side, and on the 
N., on the inland of Taman, formed by the two branches of 
the Koobau. The tnud volcanoes of Lho Caucasus seem to 
be connected with the naphtha, for they occur only in the 
neighbourhood of it, osnecially on the island of Taman, and 
between IlaUu and NasvagI, \vher(^ they arc conical hills 
of earth, without any signs of vogetaliou on iluun. From a 
small crater llieir surninit issues the thick mud. with 
\vhi<di ti quttnlHy of naphtha is mixed. Souictimos-, as in 
1^2S, criiplioiiB are attended with llamcK, adid followed 
by a gulling out of columns of walo^’^ On the N. side of 
the O^uicasns there is a great number of hot, warm, and 
snl[)hurif waters, Especially W. of EUu'ooz. Salt lakes 
abemud on the pcain&ula of Abchoron. 

The inieiTonvso hclween the countries S. Sc N. of the 
Caucasus is curried on by two roads. The most K. runs 
along the shoves qf the Caspian Sea, i^omclimcs dose to(; 
and triumtnnos traversing tile in t<M‘ior of the plains, wlit^! 
lie hclvveen;^tke''^)Aa and tbe E. extremity of the mountai^ 
This road iitsiiibii Baku with Oerljont, and Uie latter toTO 
with Kizlar, on tho l\‘rfU. Though this road dnes not pass 
over high mouiitain-ridgcs, it is mit niuch frequent(‘d, a 
cir('mustanrc whigh maybe attributed to tlie <lihiculty of • 
crossing the mimE'fous nvers, whieli, in spring aud summer, ; 
after tiio imdting of the snow, cov(?r a cuufcub'ruble pait uf j 
the plains with water. These inuudalions also make the 
country, for the greatest part of the ytvar, very unhodthy. 

Tho most frequented road is that which tra\oi>cs tbe 
Caucasus nearly m its ccnlvo, beginning vui tlu f'l at Tiths, 
on the batiks of tho ^ Kuov, uml teimmatmg on the 
Torek, ut tho town of ^ozdoU. Eoaviug 'J'dlis tlio road 
runs along Ibo Koor, thibibg^i a plain; it tiicn ascends tlu* 
^'alley of ihq small rivor Arakui, or Aragbor, \diicli growls 
narrower as the road advances N\ Near its uppiu* extre- 
mity is the small tbrtrcss of Passaiiaur, creeled for the pro- 
tection of travellers against the warlike iiihabiiants of the 
mountains. }3et\voeii this fortress and another, Ka-vibog, 
lies tlic highest part of the pasi^. wdiich is more than 8000 
foot above the smi ; aiul on each side of it mouubiins rise 
suvoral thousuud feethighov, the summit of Mount Kn^sbcck 
being at a short distance from it, tn the W. In xit her places 
tho rqad runs on the edge of an abysM, wliieh desoomks 
us ibr under it as tho mountains rise abo’ie it. I’liis puss 
pifeserves the same character us hu* as tlic foU ress of Daucl 
(h‘om which it has rcci!i\ed the name of the Pus-^ of Daviel), 
ond ovoU to that of VVhidikuwkus, where the valley of tho 
Terek may be considorod to begin. The ]iart fartlier 
fS. is hardly more than a more ravine, 'idle ilidleuUics en- 
countered, on this road by tho iniveller are oiVcii incroused 
by tho full of avalanches, or tho sudden swelling of the lor- 
nmtM, \Vliicb descend frora tlie high niounluins. 

Both these roads were known to the antiontif. That 
which passes the town pf Derbont was called Porta Alba- 
fmm Albania, the name of the country watered by the 
lower course of the Koor. It wa^ sometimes also called 
CaspltE PyliB, but improperly, that name lajlonging to anothei^ 
I'dad, by which AlcJcqjijkoir the Crreat descendod from the 
taf4e*latt4 Persia td^ie lo^v southern shores of tbe Cas- 

? i^n Pass of I>uriol was cultcxl by the antieiUs 

Th^e is probaibly tio country qn tho globC|,of so small 
an extctijt* whfen such a nurabor of different na- 

tihrts, aii tlte Caucasus. The natives Simak at 

jl^ast iSli^agcs ; but the dialects ^ nearly 

i&Ahjtn^ykblq* Strain states that, in his tune, at least seventy 
wpt& apwed on the Caucasus, Some of these laiili::; 
iiy^thcmghY Bomomt to tho Persiaxii 


the language of Turks, and othei’s that of thePinlandcra, 
That of the Ossetes, bt* as ilu'ycall themselves, of the Iron, 
contains a great nt|ft^r of Gcrmnn words. The mt- 
merous nations the monmuins tue the Awcha^es 

or Abasians, wlVo,ftvJtliifitlicjr numcihus iribcK, are jji p<»s- 
ftofision«of tho 8. declivity of the range, Ik-iutoti i.iie Black 
ami Elbrooz ; the northern side ibis nmge, 

nnicncroiis valleys, is occupied by the Gucassians. 
The centre of ihc range, on both sides of Ihe pass of D.iriol, 
ifl in pos.'^esjf.ion of llie (),si.unc.s or Inuh Tho Lcsglnao^ or 
Lesghea, tlu? most numcrou'? and most powc^rful of ihc Cam 
casiun mountainoer«, occupy tho git‘at^st portion uf the 
range E. of the pas.^ of Ihuad, and approach tho j>eninsu!a 
of Aheheron. They me a warlike people, nnd tlio tj^tror uf 
all their neighbours. Tho extensive mountain tract, hn,v- 
dering on tho N. of Mount Toish, is inhulntcd by the nu- 
meroua tribes pf the Kisii la- Midieghos. In tllo*plain^^ S. 
of the Caucasus, otf the hiuiU,> of the Koor and Phnsi^isdive 
tho Mingvolians and Georgians. Though all these nations 
differ iu tlicir language, Ibcir ph> sjcal confonnanoii shows 
that to the s;irio* race; and as this taco in no 

other iwH|trv cxhihils such perfccl.xni ol’ fbnn, the wholo 
race hals 'obtained the name of ihe C'aiicaHmn ruec. * 

Bosidc.s thf.so aboriginal tribey, many others, uf f ua ign 
origin, uro met with in the vaDevs of the range. mosf 

nnmermis arc those of tiie Turkish race, cspL?«ji^y tlie 7\u- 
turs. "When the different state'?, vvlnclt h;nl bc^^tbnnded by 
the det;eendants of Djengis-klnui, on the countries N. oftlie 
Caucasus, weic destiou'd by ilio Kiiesiuiis, many of Tnrltisli 
tribes abandoned :he plains and seitled in tlu‘S(* a alleys. 

The (»rccl;h hec‘amc aeqnaintcd with tlic Caucasu** at an 
early period, as tlic cxj.editjLni of Jason and the mythology 
of Ih'omcthcUH cvukMitly show. But it seems that tlndr 
knowledge was only derived from information collocted by 
observing tho W. portion of the range in navigating the 
Black Sea. None ol their writers scorn to have hiul a* just 
idea of tho position nnd extent of the range before time of 
Strabo. Herodotus indeed (i, 203) describes the irc nti fea!. porii* 
tion of the Caucasus with sndudent iicruiacy : i^fMw'KayH!, 
of all mountain-range?^ the most extensive and the Wghost; 
andit*coulams numerous race>< of men, wlio li%e on the fruitij 
aif trees. Those people ovuameiii their dre.^s wlihCguivsi 
of ammals, which they have the art of ho fixing witli 
certain Yogetahlc colours in their woollen elotlis, lliat they 
tuner wear or wash out. The detailed descripiion in tho I Ith 
bix)k of Strabo (‘vidcnily s>ho\va (liat at liis tiiiu* tlu* cuinitry 
to Iho S. of tlu. Caucasus was well known. This wus owing 
to the cxptM-Utiou of Foiapey, who, in his war with Mith- 
ridutes, iuhanecd to tho M*ry foot of tlic range, and got pos- 
.scssioii of both banks of the Cyru.s and Araxes, (Balias, 
Reineggs, Biberstein, Engelhard!.) 

CAUCUS, a word used in the United Siulcs ol N. Ame- 
rica to denote a meeting hold by a political pafty for llie 
purpose of securing the election of candidate, '? for any n/iice, 
or for tlio purpose of . carrying any measure in a 
meeting. Tile name Caucus onginatv‘d in a dispute w^ieh 
occurred at Boston in New^ KiigUmd, a short time previSms 
to tho resolution, beiween a ])arty of Engli.sh soldiers and 
some caulkers of tho towni, and wli.cb lirouglil ori^ a scnllle, 
in the couvftc of which the soldiers fired and killed some of 
tins citizens.* The. ferment wdiicli this occasioned loil to 
meetings on the purl of tho latter, to deiermme upon the 
course most proper to bo adopted in order to obtain redress 
li'om the governmout, and these mceting.s were on part 
of the soldiers culled Caulkers' meetings. The oxptSa^ijqn 
was Bf>on con upted to * Caucus* meetings, and has 
used indisci iminutely to dcsiguulo prepuratary meetings of 
any kind ; Imt its move common signification is that above 
dcsorilind. (Stuart's Thref> Years in Norik Anir rich.) 

CAUDRBEC. [Sitmjs Dkpautment of.] 

C AUpUSON A. [RAiTmiSNAitK.] 

CAUIiJFUOWER, a kind of esculent vegotal)l<' con- 
Bisting of the fleshy young undeveloped inllorcsciuice of 
a Variety of Bramcd olerucea^ and is hardly difihrent from 
brocoli, except in being whiter and less hardy. It i?* said to 
havE been bn^Red ffom Cyprus about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, A very rich light warm sod is re(tuired 
for cauliffoWers^ whi^h must be sown iu beds and afterwards 
transplanted irito situations wlicrc they can he 

protected, when haiid-gl asses. They arh liown 

m Avgust for rrop, in February for n summer 

crop, oMil in May to c<?inc in at the end of auUinm 

of wiuW. Ample diret^ons fbr thoif'^lfea- 
(tro given in all hooka ou gor^eiung. 
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CMJSi|riON aignifl 0 « action of a 

cause Jti jjiroduciitg an of causation 

^.E^fMO^ur tu Psychologic^ necessarily sup- 

p^aipffiiree indiapensalilc coudi!iMflfe \1 st Two objcicts 
(a{ 2 ^«t attlt- patent) ; 2n(lly. T^iipPllw^ (that of the 
agjentf reason of the effect — “thall wlW pati,ent ; ^ect of 
the action -that which tlie patient produces on the ager^ ■ 
effect of reaction) ; 3i'dly. Four distinct moments (t-.,- 
whioh precedes the action— that in which the action Ubgins 
— that of the rctu’lioti— and that after the reaction’). The 
subject of causation has always been ono on which the most 
subtle Hunkers have exerted their powers of analysis ; but, 
as irtj^ery similar research after final principles which can- 
not elfort of the understanding he clearly discerned 

and dBK^ied, opinions remain still as conflicting ns when the 
inquiry first began. The student, in wandering through 
the mas'cs of metaphysical dogmatism, is diajK^sed to turn 
jVoni''^ subject on which so much has been said and so little 
ddtt^rmined : ho finds that the statements of writers consi.st 
elmer of that which every one already knows, or of that 
which no one can at all understand. It appears^^Ji|^i;’CC(l 
that, though in every instance we actually 1 1 ilt 

more than that the event, change, or phenomoiiSSjH^Kvayji 
follows the event, change, or phenomenon A, yS that wc 
naturally boltpve in the existence of some unknown ^uahty 
or circumstance belonging to the antecedent A, in virtue of 
which the cati«cquent B always has been, is, and will he pro- 
duced. The fact of magnetic attraction is usually adduced 
in illustration (d’ causative inlluencc ; and the inquiry, «*//?/ 
does the magnet move the iron? suggests the idea of that 
quality which is denoted by the word power ; about, tla ua- 
turo of M'hich metaphysicians have always disagreed, and 
their dispute remains still unsettled, it is this attributed 
cpiciency h\ the uniform anlcccdont off a change which phi- 
losopheVs have considered as forming the rehition of citusr 
and effect ; and their endeavour to express the cjonccption of 
tliis hypothetic quality has occasioned the employment of a 
great varitfty of icriiis. ns energy, facully, inlluencc, capa- 
city, libUity* vntuc, force, possibility, fitness, aptitude, 

The fo^'wrng citations and references may bo serviceable to 
those who desire to examine the learning of the subjoed. 
An account of the anlitmt division of causes into efiicient, 
material, final, and formal, with all the subtleties oflhe IVri- 
patetic school, is given in Lord Monboddo'h An f tent Meta- I 
physics, 4to. vob i,, p. 33-311 ; vol. ii., p. 2 1*2 ; and a^ ii j 
choice specimen of tiio later scholastic doctrine and cnle- j 
goncal arrangement of causes, sec Methodus cogfioscendi 
Caiissns, nuctoro Thom. Isaeio, I2ino,, IfioO, * Cau^cc et 
cffectui respondent poientia et actus — illm coedcui sunt r<*s.’ 
(Hobbes, Opera Phifos., c. ix., De Causa ct KfferluA The 
following discrimination is important: ‘Votentni agoutis ct 
causa eflicions fc. x, l)e Potmifia), idem sunt re, difierunl 
antom cousidenUione ; rausa onim dicitur rcspcctu clfoctijs 
jam \ero rcspenlu ejusdeiii enV< tus pro- 

diwenfU'^ Hu. xit caii.sa iiolentia rcsjii- 

— ‘ All conception offuturo (ibid., ITnw. AV//.)*i»^concep- 
than of ;;^ww'ab)o to produce soniotliing — we i-cr bii ( onceuc 
that anything witi be licrcaftcr as w'O know that there in 
somotliing at pfcsent that hath power to prothice it ; and 
that niiylhii^g hath power to produce another thing hcre- 
afler, 'fumot conceive but by reinembruncc that it 
hath pnvloend tJhe like heretofore — power simpl} is tlie 
excess oi die power of one (dio agent) above that of ano- 
ther tthe patient).* ' The idea or;;o 2 m' (Locke, 1). ii.. c. 21, 

^ 0/ is i\mt of possthi/iit/, faculty, ability to make any 

changii^ all power relates to action — po\v<»ris not the agent, 
but the rrlaiivn (of an object to its future action)— -Iiow 
mind excites motion by the power ol* thought, and how body 
eommuiiicates motion by the potoer of impulse, we arc 
equally in the dark, (c. xxni.l— to have the idea of cause 
and effect it aulbcoa to consider any thing as beginning to 
exist by the operalion of sonic other, WiMiout knowing the 
manne^oi that'operation (c. xx\i. Of Cause arid fCJfert, and 
see o, XXV, Qf Hetation). q'he far-famed and much-diH- 
puUid, though not original, opinimiB of Hume, which, with 
Bome slight moihficution, have been adopted by Dugald 
Stewart, Dr. Bro^tb atid others, arc contained in sec. 4, 5, G, 

7, 8, 11, of hw Pkilm. Essays, from wbi<*h the following pas- 
BagcB aro taken. Consistency u not to lookeil for in 
KssayA>jvrofesiM?dlv less for the de- 
velopment of trutli than a» dia- 

lectic art. ‘ Wc suppose,* says Hcjlift^Kjre is a cotaiK'tiott 
between cause ana effect ; a potoemw^rm one by iPRfih Jt| 
infallibly the other— power i« that circnmsUwc^l^lil 


C.AU 

^ If 

the c(xuso by which it js enabled to the c8ect:-rwh^\ 

we cahsider circ\jm»tancb (>f an object by 

the de|jree; or^^nantity of its"effett js fixed" ai^l d^terpuhi^ 
we cnlLthtttJtb pMnsr— the olTect is the measure of th^ power . 
— th<%utid'o^scmtiny c^h never discover but duo event fol- 
Icw ing anotncr^ Without being able to compr^\iepd ai>y 
by ^ich the cause 'operatos—no rationarp^osppher ha^ 
eveif^reteuded to as^gHfetho ultimate cau^em naiur|il 
opemtion, or to show tlSifc aciioh of that pou}^ which produces 
any effect ; these ultimate principles are totally shut up from, 
human inquiry— the pmeer of the will in effecting unitnat 
motion is unknown and inconceivahlo ; wc arc ij^orant Jiovv 
bodies acton bodies, and how mind acts on itself and on body • 
if l^fehing entirely incomprehensible — w^c ha|ve no idea of 
at all : it is a word absolutely withouSwy meaning 
either in philosophy or common life— were our ignmwwc 
ihcrefoic a good rea^^on for rejecting any thing, we should 
deny all energy m the Supreme Being as much a^ in j 

experience only teaches us how one event consequently fol* 
/o?cy another, without instructing us in the secret couneij^, 
lion wlii4‘h bnid.s them together; wc know nothing more bf 
causation of any kind thiin merely the constant poujuuctiou 
of objects; all cvcnis seem entirely loose and separate ; brie 
follows another, but wc never can observe any lie betsVoen 
them : all \vt' know (jf the matter is, that a cause is that 
not by whjeb aii\ thing constantly exists-dt is an object 
followed by anotlior. and wht'vc all the objects similar to the 
fir<‘f are followed by objects similar to tho second, Iff where 
j (/ the fr.st had not been the .second never had cxisted-^H is 
j ab^olnlely imprarticable to define a cause Mdthtutt compre- 
licnding as a part of tho definition a necessary connection 
with its eflcei- belief of similar effects fronnaiinilar causes is 
a natural instinct v\hicli reasoning can neitlier produce nor 
prevent,* From observations so full of at least apparent 
j <?6ntrudieti<'ii, it is not surprising that both the don inl and 
admission of the principle of causativii po^^(^ir a^o imputed to 
author by different writers.^ lV}aUy of thbAVorks written 
in refutation of Hume contain ingenious remtirks, though 
little of discos cry. IBerttie On Trdth, c,\.; Oswald; 
Puestley.) By Dr. lleid, lJume's opinion as having 

no ohjei'tivc reality hcyontl the imuginatipn^ is strongly op- 
pose.!, {JnfcJlet tiod Powers, 1827, p. 440-4^). ‘Tho notion 
»f power, It is said, is one of our earliest fi[“b!istriu;tion.s, a notion 
the most explicit and uniNorsal, for the expression of which 
nil biriguag(?»'^'av« distinct and appropriate words.* The re- 
marks of ilr. Price {Morn/ Qne<ifions, ]». 2fi) deserve atten- 
tion : ‘ ’VVhat e;iii do nothing what i^Jitlcdto answer Uo pur- 
pose, has wo deprndf'nre, a}d{tu(i^ or power — can he notliiiig 
real — the whole meaning of ^ implies 

.something in the nature of ohjtxUsi or ev<rt*it3’%ttt connects 
them, ^Jlinr.ss la injlnence one another.' New- 

ton, and most writers on the subject, agree that wheix‘ there 
is no substance* tlierc is no power, that is, that all poaer 
i.s the power of somethhig; but liy Sir %Vin. Drunrnubnd 
{Acaderi, Qffestio7is, dfo., p. 10) and some otliersi, it 
is coi'tenderJ that ‘ power is not an altribufe, but an 
in lependent primary indemon.strable principle, the cause 
of ni! rliings: and that we can posse.s.s a notion of the 
existence of it, as of the vis nwvendi, without any 
notion of its nature' Tho opinions of Dr. Stowart bh 
tho subject are not remarkable either for novelty or ebp- 
Kistcncy. {Elemenfs of Philos , \'o\. and in) ‘In every 
eh a nee wo have an irresistible et>tn lotion of the operation 
of some cause-'H i.s a law of our nature p the mental asjsooi-' 
ation of cause and effect is of n most iMissoluhle nalure-r 
till* idea of cause or power necessarily accompanies the per- 
ception of chon go —the human mind surely has a natural 
bias to conedvo things as somehow linked together ; |XJk- 
sesBud of powers and virtues whibh*"^ them to produce pifr- 
ticular effects : but that wv have no reason to believe thjs^ is', 
evident on a moment’s roll ection,— it is a prejudice,’ Along 
with this declaration is cn forced tliO'gr^priety of distinguish- 
ing physical frotny?wuf or ejfffcie?Ttii:^^c% thatis, from those 
‘ powers and virtues’ which are dcpJkrcd to havb no bxi^t- 
once, ‘ There may be/ gays 

connection among any phcnottienft docli'tlio 

of necoi^gity depends upon the truth ofthb prepositfoh that 

f ycry change has a causb with which it i« uemsa^ti/ con- 
ected.’ Btit livhal k meant by h^ssur)” unless thal which 
oannot bd Varied or gvoided? this nlay bo' 

eated fifibuhian aotion*/E tholawsppiitn ana mind are , 
uxmuttiEint}, that is, if the course of natbre dees not 
change but continues to propoed in its efttablished' brdfeir; 
for ihoui^ the unites exiubits m unifotmity of iettuence 
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in saccessivo phenomena ; or, in otW worcifl, Miisisls^Hpf ^thooiypfBr. Brite^'Mre tnaj^otico tbotwof^^ 
aeries of uniform causes andf effects.' or ahie^eflents\'ttd Essay upon the ^ of Cause and Kffc<'t, 
consequents^ for the difference of name is qa^o uniwipor- the doctrine Hu na^Oi; n, and Lawrence,’ 8vo. I BjIrafho 

taut, man mtist^ in the nature of tilings, assuredly he the author oontends tb^ ^ loncy and subseqnciAy are not 

creature of circumstances, and ww^^act us he i.i acted on. csstntial to the prbpiSi*’ ‘tion of cause and effect ; be 

The work of Dr. Thos. Brown, entitled ‘ An En^iry cause, ^tliough an ooject, in order to act as a cause, must 
into, the Relation of Cause apd Effect,’ is well knoflm as ettm antecedently to such action, yet that when it d(« s act 
a specimen of superior metaphyseal ,janal> sis. The main as a cause, its effects arc synchronous with that uciion, and 
points of the theory it contains lire given more concisely are iuchidod in it ; that it is not mere sentiment, but reason 
in one 6f Dr. B.'s lectures, vol. i., p, 135, and a particular (the faculty of perceiving the ratios oi things), whic h pro- 
account of tiia work, with a notice of some objections to its duces the conviction that e\orything which begins to exist 
doctrine, is given by the Rev. David Welsh in his * Life of must have a cause; and which forces the mind to p^eivc 
Dr. Brown' (p. 98 et seq., and notes T and N in that similar causes must necessarily have similar^^S^ls; 

dix.) j that nature cannot, without a contradiction of terms, Bi^on- 

As this * Enquiry’ was originally designed expressly t<?[ coived to alter her course, and therefore that no other change 
vindicate and explain the theory of Mr. Hume, it cannot could ensue than that which, in any given instance, does 
be oxptjcted to contain anything essentially^ or importantly ensue; and that we derive, from the obsorvalion of chatt)^^8, 
differeat ; and that it does not is evident on a comparison of and from the operation of reason, the notion of that pm* 
lh(^ leading propoMlions. Dr. B. perfectly coincides with dueing principle which we demmiinate power. In tho 
JTume in maintaining that the relation of cause and effect Henry, of the ‘ Elements of Psychology,' 

is not known d priori^ hut frorn experience : and that offer by VidlMM^Usin, 1B34, "tlio theory of Hume and Brown is 
experience it is not discoverable by retiS07i^ but is merely an con«idefl^|fe asserting an unconnected succession of phe* 
olijcgt of belief — a notion arising from ‘an instinctive prin- nomena, wtthoiU the admission of any idea of causative effi* 
cipltj of faith.’ Hume's assertion that, the sentiment of this <*iency : some elaborate remarks of tho translator, in acconl- 
relatlon IS dorived from experience only of the ruslomary ance with the doctrine of tho aulhor, are therefore given to 
conjunction of objects, and arises merely fmin the mental act exhibit its * falseliood and fallacy.' It is said thl|t Dr. Brown 
of transii(^on from one object to the other, is contradicted by confuses and mistakes the two distinctly different concej)- 
Dr. Brown ; but Hume in bis parodoxical humour luis often tions of uniform antecede7iec and rausaiinn ; that he lakes 
incidentally done this for himself. The proposition ot Hume the former, which is only a condition of the idea of causa- 
lliat, as to our knnwled}re, there is ‘ nothing but one e\ent tion, for the uloa of causation itself, which includes somc- 
or object fof hiving another,’ is that which Dr. 15. rciteratc.s flung more and diferenty as proved by tfie consciousness of 
throughout the fiPU pages of his treatise, in show iug that, ‘ in the relation of muscular motion to tho act of volition, and by 
a sequence of causes and effects, whether as to the phenomena the usages of all languages, &:c., that the nP'a of caiU'^e 
of mind or of matter, there is ah>olulely nothing rimre tha!3i’] that of a doer, actor, jiroducer, changer, mover; uliti that 
llie antecedents and consequents themselves;' that the idea the degree of motion produced is correspondent to the degree 
of power, when acutely analyzed, is .simply the idea of A of causative power exerted. An exposition of the doetuno 
il'-elf, us (hat which invuriabiy, and without the interven- of causation adopted in the Iransccivlt'nial theory, of- Kaut 
tion of an> thing wdiatover, is followed hy 15 : tho rclaiiou of may be found in the article on philosophy by Thomjjkt^Wng- 
thing.s as to ;.>owv.v being, in fact, their relation as to .* nuui, vol. xx. * Enej clop. Londincmsis’ (see ‘Causation' ni 
and the ipiostion about cauM* and effect, a question solely Index, p. 2.'>2). By the Kantians the conception of the reUi- 
about the uniform priority and posteriority of ewents lu lime, tion of cause and effect i.s consideied as a s) nthclical judg- 
The idea of action, tbrec, and < nei gy is also rosoUcfl into that ment d priori —a pustulate of pure reason. It is a reuiai k- 
of simple antecedent and conso^iuciit : .so that all IS reduced, able fact in tb.e history of metaphysical wience, that the 
as iluiue has it, to one thing, not by but C{(le.r another, speculations of Hume on the idea of causation suggested to 
Tins idemil'ication of tho idea of power W'ith that of un auto- Kant tho first notion of liis system of tratisc^uidcntal iih'as, 
cedent liaving an inianublo relation toaci>n.sc(iuoTil, only a.sto tlrat is, ideas winch jinssess the character of universaiily and 
tune, ha.> been regarded by many as virtually adomal of tho necessity. By Dr. Abercrombie, in biaw’ork on the intollcc- 
rcuhlyofwhat named causal power; but Dr, B., no loss tual power.", 1 83*2, the subject of causation is considert'd as 
than other phiJosopheiN, appears to liave tho same vague belonging to tho'se ‘first truths.’ any demonstration of wiuclt 
eoiictqition uf indefinable something which, known only it is ab'^urd it y to attempt (pp. 187-208-214). The following 
by its Operations, const iiutes at once a latent portion of the citation is from a learned metaphysical w'ovk (Harpur on 
whole qualifies of an object, and forms its efficiency to ci cate Philosophical Cviltastn, 4(o, 1810);— -‘All relation of nc- 
a certiUM uniform change in another. He .says that power ce.s.sity exists in some quality, property, or altribute whicU 
IS (he relation of a jiarticular antec(‘dcnt to ilie umforin is common to the (lungs related ; if things be related as 
change that follows, and that he; fe<d» this relation to he cause and ofi’ec.t, such relation must belong to the predica- 
a fitness or aptmido in the former to pioduce tho latter. He nients of action and pasKion : all action implies moiiop eillusr 
says that ‘ God formed objects wilh powers to be anteco- of body or mind ; it is motion therefore which, being com- 
dents of changes that matter, hko nnml, i.s cajiable of bo- mumcateil, common to the two olijocts, and is that which 
ginning changes; and that wo believe in the relation of constitutes tho relation of cause and effect.' It would bo 
cause and effect, ‘ not because wo caii dernon.sirate it to our- ciidloss to cnuir.erato v^orks in which tho .subject of caustt- 
.selvos or to others, but because it is impos.'^iblo for us to dis- tion is discus.se<l. Thi) tvealisc of M. Maine de Biran on 
believe it ; the belief being in every insluiice intuitive.’ But the relation of cause and elfeet is highly commendqU by 
if proof be wanted that Dr. B. entertained an orthodox no- Cousin. Many works on natural theology and free-will 
tion of power as a protJ.ucLivo principle, it is given in the po- contain more or loss on tho subject — Hobbes, Clarke 
sitivo assertion of his personal friend and biographer, the nitz, Collins, Hume, }5uller, Cudworth, Edwardtii» 

Rev. Mr. Woksh (p. 131), wdio^says, that were his theory of stone, &<•. 

causation 7'ealhj deficient in this particular, instead of com- CAUSE (in Natural Philosophy). We have here only to 
mending ho should reject it as ‘ a monstrous heresy.' If explain the manner in which this word is used, and not to 
this he so, it is amusing to see Dr, Brown i‘eprimanding Dr. enter into any speculation upon tho connexbn of cause and 
Reid for dealing in ‘ a tissue of distinctions merely verbal.' effect. In common language wo say that A is the cause of 
about ' a mysterious uitintoUigible something.* llio truth when we have observed that B never appears without A 
is, that power is merely a name for human ignorance : the having preceded, and also that A is always followed by B. 
mind ffjols uneasy and dissatisfied in contemplating the un- And, generally speaking, we are in the habit of assuming 
accountable gap nn antecedent and consequent, and the phenomenon which comes first to be the cause, and that 

readily adoptv^ny hyj^thesis that will put a bridge over it ; which comes afterwards, the effect. In natural philosophy^ 
hence the po«)er of gravitation, tho power of voUtion, &c. the W’ord cause is used in two senses, which may l>e disiin- 
Dr. Brown^ definition of cause as that which iw?w<Hle'a(c/y . guisbed into tmo and hypothetical ; and it is found conve- 
as well ai^hvariably precedes a change iiivolveB an obviousTmbnt ](br distinction o latinize tlie former term into vem 
petitio pnwc/pifr for question is whetlter B really is ] caw-sa. By a t?i?m or true cause, is meant thq^word 

in.miediate tp A, as as ? whether ihero a cause usOjl-in the namely, that which is ac- 

tltir^ co-efficient to coiJsation ? but this question ccppiever tually poftperned in the eftool. Thus tho rotation of 

be answered. tbiaeaji H fcs a vera em'i^ in the production of day and night ; 

Of the numerous strictures which have appoaretLon the artkslp Atthaction the notion define the 
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' Tl» wre Vyo tuTjtM’tMU \vaYs n\ Y 

in %vlji(:h \Ya disAti^Jg'utillSi l>y tlic^ord 

MfVnv/i Tho fii'st h wluin wo ftlj'lu to prove that ^l|o* 
iioiiu'iia tuko plaro o)tac\lv;,^n tl^ffTuanh^^r and to the extent 
wUuvh would i||^‘Cossanly bo if a eorlain supposition mvWe 
U uo ; HO \Vval wo cannot, be \od into error an /o tenuitn^ if^ve 
assuhto tliat supposition to be true. Thus tho suppoHiU6u 
of t\ie\stiivsbcin-ntl 0x0^ in an immense crystal splmro, 
wlijcli splici't* 1*5 tni'jx’d round jioin Otist to west* is one 
. IVoio '^wiiirb Die npiiaiont molioiiH of tho stara, 'SncU as 
they ^rsfe, would neoessavily fulbiNV, and. boin^ {Voqucnlly 
appJi^ to Dio oxjiliiiuition of the details of the lieuveiily 
motirms, is then assumed as an hypothetical cause. And 


% « » talb«»8%a Ik to itijrono <rf 

thertf c,^n W “11^ * * 

"fitiMhe'^J^tUie «if |iyp<^ 1 ^tiea)i>oftugk 8 lie* in idii«, tiilt 

they till *.U6, li>n« ub, they Irist, whftjfc to look ^he 

cau/#l)ang assumed, tlw application of tm^J^ematies points 
owt |U© tirne«Dr ciretj^tnstanees under whioh th look for hOw 
phefi(|rnena* or at ^ new inetbod*^ Thus several 

phenomena with regayfxojight, which mttehl have remained 
long unobserved, haVf^belh predicted by computation 
the nndulatory theory, and subsequently verified. And fa 
the planetary system, several motions loo sniali to be easily 
detected, except by a person who prov iously knows in whwt 
manner and at what' time to watch for them, have been 
atldSd by theory alone to the list, and voi ifidl by obsorva- * 
Hon. 


w hen it is found iliut the motions of all Die planets are 
piccmciy buch as would take ])luc<‘ if the sun attracted them 
.'ill, anti the) cai'.h oUier, as imjdicid in the word gravitation, 
then the attraction whicli is sufricicnt to produce the efibets 
in (luostion is assumed as an hypothetical cause. Thus in 
the old disputes about the motion of the earth, eaOhAjUdc od- 
initted that the other produced an unobj(rcti()nable'''li^p()llu'li- 
cal cuuse, an<l tho point in rpicstion was, which had ttie veru 
raas^L And formerly it was discussed wliothcr gravifati<in 
was a primary qirahty of matter, or wbetlu-r tlie iuteinio- 
diation of p^her matter was einploycd. The second suppo- 
Mtion involved the attempt to ex]>lain gravitation, by intro*- 


Th(? language of causation i« sometimcB misapplied in 
tins way : the ^‘oof that ii thing is, is called tho rcaspn why 
it is. Thus we remember seeing in the notes to Sitn«oir» 
edition of Euclid an assertion that geometry gives the rea- 
son tvhi/ two sides of a triangle are greater than the tbim^ 
whereas wo never could detect any thing than the 

jiroof that ilicy art* so. 

(hVUSl'IC (in Optics). When a number of rays Jiro- 
I ceedmg from a point are reflected or refracted at orlhrqpgh 
any number of media, they will not, in most eases, bu all 
thrown to tho same point again, but will be dispersed in 
biicli a manner us all to touch some curve or surjiaco de- 


ducing some other quality of matter as the /vwi in ])cuding for its form and position upon tho position of tho 

place tho iiMvjtheth’al attraction. And the doctrine of luminous point, and the form and pfwition of the reflecting 
imm.ateriahsm [Hkrkkj.ry] is an attack iqion the mq.mi of or refracting curve or surface. Tliis curve is called the 
?nafti}r a. t'rn/ causa for the plienomeiia of the e.xtornal j rattsfic oi the surface. We shall now give a caso of tho 
wprULw^ough as an hypothetical cause it is admitted as most simple kind. A reflecting curve ABC of a semi- 
an nno^ectioTuible mode of speaking. circular form receives rays coming from a point on BO 

Secondly, a phenomenon is cited as the liypotbetieal cause | produced, but at so great a distance, that ihcv inav be con- 
of anotluM’, wluui the two arc always found together, and 1 ho sidcred as parallels. The rays I, II, III, «c., strike tho 


nature and quantity of the second are coniu’ctcti by an inva- 
nablo la^ wilh the natur© and fjunntily of the (list. In llus 
Hon^e wo have seen, in tlic' article Capillary Attraction, 
that Ixjcause convex it) and depression always go togcDior, 
and also concavity and elevolion, the depression isredened to 
convexity, and the elevation to concavitj, by the same sort of 
language as would bo used if the first of each couple were 
the (au.^a of tlie second. This is a language of conve- 
inonco, but is apt to bo misinterpreted. 

(Questions aa to whether hypolliotical causes arc true or 
not, do not now occupy Die attention of philosophers to the 
e.xteiit which was foniieilv tho case. When the motions ob- 



.seiAod to exist in any system are sutficienily known, the 
pressures or tdlier aiJinissiblc species of action which would 
be suliicicnt to produce these motions are at once substi- 
luted as hypothetical causes. Thus, though the connexion 
between magnetism and electricity rcndeis it an olijcct of 



curiosilv to triune them to some common hjpotliesis, lew, we 
imugifi^, would attmnpt to find the cause of inagneliMn in the 
sense of the t’cm causa. It rs otlierv isc wlicn an hypothec 
trcul cai^e is fou ' I not to be isuliicienl to \w> hico all oh- 
servtfd clfccts. For example. Du? undiilainry ihoory of light 
has )ircv.nled o'. or tho cmauainry^ not because W'e lui\e less 
r(‘a‘-'Ui to s'.r.posi' that light is an emanation of particles 
from 1^10 and slurs than e^l^tcd a hundred \euis ago; 
but bec:>-.'i j is found tliat man) lately discovered faciji arc 
yo.d siVb ..swmuld he true if light were an emanation, but are 
such .u wouht' he true if it consisted jn undulations excited 
in au^usrtic medium. And tliougli this eannot but favour 
The Bupl^sit^cu Dut the undulations are tlie rcru causa, yet 
that Tcin.nifs only a probability; tho ccrt.iinlv is that tlic 
pheuonuma of the rctlexion, polarization. &c,, as hitherto 
ubsferve'k arc all such ns woubl necessarily follow, if tho 
theory of undulatiouH wem true. 

It must Mfipcar at first that this appliciilion of the woiil 
cause makes the ultimate end of natura! pbdosopltv much 
lens imposing, if not less important, than tho more common 
idea; which coirsista in supposing that tho n^asons (verce 
dxUscP) of phenomeiut are discevered. But whether this be 
^ or not, it is tho only rabonal and demunslrabio method 
of using the word. And it inmt be obsenod that nil simF 
lar phenomena are tiius, a., it vu're, ./ouml up together, atid 
made to belong to one system. If then w^e refuse to say, 
with iblfiy popular works on pli) si^tbat * Newton was the 
fu St w!h> found out why water bill,' wti'stionoeive 

that we are not altogether substitute we 

«ay» lhat 'Newton was the first who connectvil t^mofiaii 1 
^ watier 4'own hill with «U the motions in the ’ 


t ' 

semicircle at (1), (2), (d), &Cm and are then rellectcd in tho 
direction.s (1 )l, (2)2, (3),'b &c. Tho curve A M C, having 
a cusp at M, iM constructed in such u manner that any my 
wliatsover rnoMug parallel to Z B, shall, after rclloction at 
the ( irrUi, touch or graze this curve, which is ibereforo 
trailed the cauj^iic by reflection for p(i7'allff rays of the 
Komu'iiTle A MC. And' tho space A M Z will not bo illu- 
ninuitod by any of the reflected niyn coming from any point 
in A B, but only by those which come fnim a part of BC, 
which, after touching C M, their branch of the caustic, pro- 
ceed and cut through AM. Tho cousequonco is, that the 
space A MC B will be much more highly tlluminuted than 
the ox tenor .space ; an effect whi^h may he rendeml viaiblo 
by placing a ring, with a hriglit interior surface, upon a 
tabic, ill Die Hundight. It will then become evident ^ 
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pMl 0^ tto table tbe jlli;, |ijeform A^ICtl, be<- l^Sojiis af the* tiW,^v^?jib^nged' its ,bctl, tlie' |)c:t ba* 

eomln^ i^Mhter than 4be iSfc tho^^re^ poijtiwvof bet^n dbfetroy<i<i» 

t\x0 refwtetea light $tjike» the table witbm sucFrk The lowi^' of Cava^|jb^^ ^^ycording i.) Expilly 

The point wT)iich it h of mo«t ihii^rtance to noUco4n re^ nt^four gates, one W wuS (Uuirijrod on .earth 

lation to caustibaas the following ' H umoi to sur^o#, tjuaXe . in ; 0h<i $1Ri etft uro iijirow and inean- 
for the sake of ,cohvenionoe» that all reitecied or reup^tcd 1‘hore were a eatljedral and sevi^ral rt h^iiHis 

rays converge to a point This is piictically true ; or rather houses; but Ibo diocese was atalisUcd at the U('\oiiiUun, 
wo may aay that^Uch a numbotf' of^ays are collected by ami the (own is now ijxduded in the archkpisrojud diocoNC 
mirrors and lenses so "near to a point, that the effect of a of A\ignon; tbo religious houses have also been lor the 
complete convergence is produced. If wc look at the dia- most part suppressed. 

gram^ we sC#that all the rays which miter between I and The population ol" tlic town, in 1835!. was 3S4i; ilia t of 
;in are far from' being nearly rellected to a point, bi^tare the whole commune. (iOlL Among tUo inhubiui^ /ire 
vicattered jilimg the caustic from 1 to 3. But an many Jews. The cliirf trade is in the agrjeuUuT^, pro 
mmibcr of entering between V and VI is collected bo* duetions of the neighbouring district, whioli is remarkably 
tween i> and 6 on the caustic, very near to M, The con 4 fertile, owing to the ricli nuid dt'posih'd by the iiiumiiuious 
sequence is, a sulticient convergence of raya near M m give of the Durance, and ilui care ol the inliabiUnus in proVAding 
a bright image of the luminous point whendfe the rays came, manure. Tlio produ'(;o consists of green peas, culiehofes, 
^ llie formation of which it is evident that only the parts of garlic. ))eaehes, and mulberries. 

mirror near B will bo oHicient No curve except a pa- CAVALIER was formerly an ordinary Knglisli lerni fn 
taboU wmuld, in the circumstances of the diagram, make a hors(t*8oltlier ; but it has an additional and lustoneal 
every ray'&verge accurately to one point. mcaninff by having been assumed by, or given to. the ;\d- 

A, complete theory of caustics would include that of tele- herents of Charles 1. in the civil war, to distinguish them 
scopjos and microscopes of every kind; but would bo of no from the Uoundheaihy the name given to the adhcrenl^ of 
practical use, except so far as relates to the cusps aPd the the Parliament. 

parts of the curve near them. These curves wero first con- CAVALIER, a %vork whose rainpnrt is raiHsed several 


si<lered by Tchirnhausen, who gave them their name, and 
allerwards by John Bernoulli, They aro much treated of 
in tho older English works on optics, in a geumetneal 
manner. The algebraical question, in its most general 
form, has been investigated by Malus in Ins ‘Theone de la 
Double Kt^dVaction/ Paris, 1810; and lately by Professor 
Hamilton in iwo papers on ‘ Systems of Rays/ published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. The quest 
tion of Kvolutks is nearly akjn to that of Caustics. 
CADSTlCa [EscrtAROTics.] 

CAD^X, a district under the old regime of Upper Nor- 
mandy : according to some luitlioriues, as tijc Enq/clupcdte 
M{dh{dt(}w?^ it was bounded on the N, unci W. by llio Hca 
and the Seine, on the S. by Lo Vexia Noraiand, and the 
lipuntry of Bruy, and on the K. by the river llrchle, which 
’Separates it from Picardie ; but other authorities Wi-strict U 
within narrower limits. It is a Hat but rather elevated de^- 
trict, producing plenteous grain harvests, and having much 
pusture land. It is cspeciully abundant iS fruit ; the 
vdlagc'rt and even the farm-houses aro surrounded with 
orchards, and cider and perry aro tho couunon dnnk of the 
country. Besides the above-iuoniioned pnxUictions, Ibix 
and hemp are grown, and there is a good supply of vege- 
tables, The poultry is in liigh lejmlo. 

The princhial manufactures of the di^tm t arc c(»aisc 
brown linens for sail-cloth or packing, leather, puper, glass, 
Ike. The atmosphere of the coast is tuguy. 

The women of this pari of Franco are celebrated for thtdr 
fine complexion and tho peculiarity of then' apparel, 'flic 
capital of the district was Diop])o (pu|niUitiuii, in 
16,016) according losome; hut those who give to (jaiix a 
smaller extent make either Cuudeboo (populahun, in ih.'j^, 
27bi2 for tho town, or 283J for the whole comuumo) or 
Montivilhers (population, in 1832, lt)88 for llio tn\Mi, or 
3828 for tho whole commune) llu* chief place. 

Cuux takes its naruo from the Caleti, wlio hihubited this 
^strict in the time of J ulius Cufsur ; they were a branch of 
the great Belgian raco, but their }X)wer, as may bo judged 
from their contingent of the forces confederated against 
was dUr inferior to that of many other trdios. 
CAVAILLON. a town in ihe South of Francis in the 
dopartmont of Vaucluse. It is on tho right or N.E. bank of 
the Durance, about 18 or S!'0 milo$ above tho outfall of that 
liver; in 43^^ 50^ N, lat., 6® 3' E, long. This town was 
known during the Romaiy dominion in Gaul by the name 
Cabelho ; and antient WJWW are not agreiid whether it was 
a town enjoying tho or whether it was u Roman 

colony. It was in of the Cavares. There have 

been some nn^ains^^Ei^ltDman antiquity discovered here; 
and thoro are probably iiiven yet some remains of a triumphal 
arch at the eatranoe of the cellar of the former episcopal 
jpalace« the downfal of tlte Roman empire, tue tuwn^ 

ylgjiine Into tVe bancls tUo^J^urgundians, aft 0 rwar(U of the* 
^ranka. In th« middlo^^ipStt it was sid^ject succossuBj^ to 
counts of Arlos and Browtiee, and the counts flProu- 
so, until* with tJie rest qf the inouniy Vouuissin, ilPikhioh 
k situated* "it pam0 into /the han la of the pop^ The 
hod formerly a port ou th% Durance ; but iho iuunda- 


feet above those of the fortress in which it is ■fornuMl. It 
siTVC's either to delilade those ramparts from the (iro of an 
enemy on a ncigbbounug height, or to ptlord a plunging 
fire into Die Irenchos of tlie bc.McgtMs. It is generally <‘on 
structed on the tiiiTcpleiii of what is colled a full bastion, 
and sometimes upon the rampart of a cuitain : its .op 
Du* plan, was originally senueuvular ; but the cavfSSiJ t 1 i 
bastions are now built willi straight faces and llaukii pa- 
rallel to those of the work m which they arc placed. 

A CMvalicr thii?» furnied and situaled is jiropuscd by Cor 
moutaingne us a rctrenohuu’iit m a liui^hou. lie rccem 
mends that on its exterior, along the two faces, should 
ho a diU’h wliose skKn luuc revetments of mason^»y-j^ iind 
that the ditch slioiild be defended by 1 reverses coimij<'fuig 
the faces ol the cavalier with lliusc of tho bastion, near tbo 
shoublers of both. 

Trench cavaliers are w’oiks raised by tbo besiegers on the 
glacis uf a jorliesri, in order lo cnaUe tlicm to direct, a 
plunging fire of musketry into the co\civd-\vay, 'fin*)' aro 
ftinncd of gabions placed m tiers above each othor and ‘Illed 
witli earth. 

CAVA I A F.RT, BUON A^'ENTURA, was bom at Milan 
in l.Vts. and cnU‘rc<l into the older of Jesuits at an caily 
age. lie was ufUM wards ]>rofoBSor at Bologna, and died 
there 1 b cembi r 3, 1 6 1 7. lie was a pupil of Ouhlco, ac- 
cording to tin* ti'slimony of his fiimid Riccuili, who prolesse.-, 
himself imudi indebted lo bis assiwlatice in his t Indies. 
But 11 IS Sind t.luit he did not obtain the prufessoLship at 
Bologna, in ‘.piti* of the slnmg rceonunondatiun of (Jalileo, 
until Ins skill in astiology had been fiul) i-crtilied, |le was 
a Tictun h) the gout both m hand ;»ml fool, and w’bs run- 
fincd ixhmvst enliridy to Uis bed fur twelve years before hi.s 
death. There i;, an of Inm by Ei'isi (quoted b) La- 
croix, U/tn\), All his Works wore pubhshgjd at 

Bologna, being ‘ Specebio t'stouo,' Ike. 4632 ; ‘pifecto- 
riiun Gtmcralc Uranomeiricunj,' 163*2; ‘ Gvjouietria In'divi- 
sibilibus (.'ontinuorinnf fkc. liidr^; ‘ Tngouuniotna J^luntt 
ct Sphmrica," Ki.i.V; * R<4ii Idanetaria,’ 1640; ‘ 
tione.s Geomtdnea) Soxd 1047. ^ e 

If we may judge from n contiunporary biograplfev, Glxillni, 
‘Tcatro d" Uouuni Tjettevati,' L'axahen (of 'Cavalcrius, as hisi 
naiiio JH usually iutiin/ed) must ha\o tujoyed a remark- 
able repot alion in his day. But be has d^'seended to pi^s- 
rcnly solely Itirough his method of i/iiiH)uihles, one ot tho 
predecc.Hsoi-H of thi 3 doctiino of iluxions, and winch [Bar- 
how, Lkih^ut/., XIiffkrhntial Calculus] must Ir* con- 
sidered £is one of the first attemptei at an qrganized m<‘ihod 
of dealing Avith the dtllieullios uf Uie solution ol \vln< li A^^^ 
chimodos had given the first example, Cavahen i-onsidcrs^ 
a line a'* coiuposod of an infiuile pumber <4 pomts, a buifaco 
ofun infimte numhorof lineb, and soon, as m the fullovvmg 
sentence: *Hiue ma' ilVstum cst figuras pluuas iiobi^ ad 
instar tclm paruUelib .ftlM *oiKc.vm« cmmipiemiaa ; 
£olidatt^ > 4 m insiuf qui pnrallehs folds coacer- 

vaniuv. veru in wild sunt semper fila, et iii hhri* 

numero tfinta, hahet [hahonti enim'^uUquam 
in figuria plunis Uneeq, iu i»aliditlii\%o )dana 
xiumS’oTBb'finiU . • , .tupponeuda &umd Thi^ methoif ab- 
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fiolutely considered, id and even erraneous but 

the error is of the same bind tfs that of LeibniU, who con- 
^ Kidorcd a curve ad composed of an infinite number of in- 
finitely fitnall chords, and a surface bf infinitely Binall rect- 
anples. The eiTor in both is one whidi does not aflctSk the 
result, for this reason, that it consists m usirtjlf the simplify- 
ing effect of a ciriuin supposition too early in the process, 
by vrhich the logic of liie investigation may bo injure(h bi|^ 
the result is not aft’ected. For instance, Cavalerius would 
consider a right-angled t4Piang]e<?as follows, I.ct n be tlie 
number of points in the base, then the perpendiculars at 
tlioai dbints are in arithmetical progression, 0, n, 2 a, . . 
7 (a: W sum of all of which is ) «, or ^n,na, 

tlirovving away J na as inconsiderable compared with \ 

Avheii n is infinite. But 4 rt.wa is simply 4 base x perpeu-^ 
du’ular. Compare this im.‘tlu)d (absurd and ulniost unin- 
IcHLgihle as if is, in the literal sense of the tcritis) with the 
following. Divide the base (&) into n equal parts, each of 

which is therefore — , Lot the perpendicular be p. conse- 
n 

quenlly the pciqwndiculars at the extremities of tlm parts are 

— . .up to and each multiplied by and the 

n\, n n n 

biiin of the whole being taken, w'c have 

tv. = tv ( 1 + J. 

74 V ?i 71 J 2 2 V " / ■ 

This is the sum of the inscrihed rectangles, which (see 
the process in AccKr.KitATiNO Forck) approaches witliuut 
limit to the area of tlio triangle as is mcreasod without 
hmitii But it approaches to 4 A?) on the same supposition ; 
whcuc(! {bp is the area of the triangle. Kithor inothod, j 
w ith caution, might be made to give true results, and in an I 
inlelligible manner ; but that of CaviileruiK is very subjecl j 
to error, and, we may say, requires a knowledge of belter 
methods to understand it. >5ut it is nevertheless the fiist 
aitompt at generalization, and serves to illustrate the posi- 
tion maintained by u.s [Bauiiow], that neither the lluxioris 
of Newton nor the infinitesimals of Leibnitz were the 
a<‘tual nictfiods by meunsof which the Differential Calculus 
(as now know'n) was made pow'erful. Caviilenus, with the 
methods of development of Newton, might have estahhshsd 
his title to the invention. But liis algebra was ^ery imper- 
fect, even for his day : we cannot sec proof, in JC47, that he 
had ever seen tlio writings of Viota, who died in 1603. The 
cclcbnitcd Guldinus wrote? against the method of indivi- 
silde, and W'as answered by Cavalerius in Iho third of the 
Exercitationos GeonictricED.’ Roberval claimed the me- 
thod os his own, but his first publications on the subject 
followed those of Cavalerius. 

CAVALRY (remotely from the Latin ra^aZ///,9, ‘ahorse'} 
is that class of troops w'hich servo on horseback ; and, in the 
British army, it consists of the two regiments of Life Guards, 
the royal rogimeitl of Horse Guards, seven ivtriments of 
Dragoon Guard. , and seventeen regiments oi Light Dra- 
goons, of which tlie 7th, 8th, lOth, and 15th are Hussars, 
and the 9th. I2th, 16th, and 17lh arc called J/ancers. 

Among ihe untients, wdnle warfare consisted in expedi- 
tioni^ to places rather tor plunder than conquest, a 

numeu’.r-. cav^y was indispensahle. lii proportion how- 
ever as the alt df w^ar inipro\cd, this class diminished in 
value: iftvenglh of the Greek and Roman armies lay 

ehiefiy i^,+dhe fiim array of their foot-soldiers, and Folard 
'nbiWfi'Vcs jUaat the most certain evidence of decline in the 
militiry ^raCter of a is the existence of a numerous 

cflkVhlry. A well-disciplined cavalry has however often 
^tdrnea^the scale of fortune in war: cavahy contributeil 
greatly to the coii(|uest8 of Philip and Alexander, and the 
fiupeiiority of Scipio over Hannibal in cavalry was the causa 
of the victoipy at Zama. In modern times, tseidlitz gained 
by his cavali^' the battle of Rosbach in 1757 ; and the vic- 
toiy at Wurzbtitg in 1796 was decided by the same arm. 

In the early F*’oiicli monarchy, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms of Bmain* the men of wealth and nohie birth dis- 
tinguished thetnseh^ in*Nthc field from those of inferior 
rank by being well armed and m^ anted on horses. And 
du^pg several centuries in which the poverty of the nations 
; pn?(^ted princes from maintaining standing armies, and 
when the foot-Boldiors wore meiYniuidisciplincd hM ill-pro- 
vided, smd summoned firom the plough to attend v tlic ^ve- 
reign for a short time only, it is evident that a clsH o|r 
^^fiomprehending those meu who, by the tenure of 


were required to servo in tbj^vara at t^ir owh charges, and , 
to bring into tlm field anurlSsr of dependents mounted )i'ke, 
thoimelveSUnd trained in iho daily practice of martial exqr- 
ciseiv'must have cbnstituted almost the only efficient arm of 
Ifeattfe. ; 

In France the superior classes of thcsr.yrtirriors bare the 
knights bannerets, and the otheiVwore designated 
knights of tbd" second order, or baiu-cbayalieva.. lu those 
days the infantry, for the reason beror'e^noenUonod* being' 
lieM in little estimation, iho strength of armie*i was denoted 
by the number of banners and pennons whicii the 

knights and llieir attendants fought; vicUf-ies also were dis- 
linguishod only by the number of men df raqKVho lia^ 
been slain or made prisoners. ^ 

But the power of the nobles becoming too great for tpo 
mounrcli. and their mutual jealou-sics constantly invoking 
the nriiion in the miseries of civil W'ar, Charles VII., in 
1445, look advantage of the temporary trun(^.y ill ity which 
reigned iu Fiance alter the English had been compeltbfHo 
abandon noaily the whole of that country, to reduce (ns 
military force. From that time the kings in con- 

stant pay fifteen companies, as they w'<m-o call^’ each con- 
sisting of 600 horsemen, besides tho young men bearii^ the 
title of aicliers and pages, who also in general fougpt on 
horsehaok, but were clothed in a lighter armour, Thu 
troops composing tlie companies oppeav to have been whiit 
would now lui called gentlemen; and tho CvSteeni in nliich 
they held themselves is evident from the refusal of the Chc- 
Milicr Bayard, on the ground of thotr quality, to unite them 
null tlie J^aiisquenets ((Jerman inf‘uuti;y) at the siege of 
Padiui. in an assault pro))oscd by tho Emperor |ilaxhuihan 
to be made on the place. ’■ 

Mou* than a century before tho time of diaries VII., the 
English cavalry in the pay of the state was divided by Ed- 
ward JIL into small bodies, commanded by oniccrs 

called coubtubles: and Ch'ose observes, tha^ the list of tho 
arni) at 8t. Quintin (15*) 7) is the first in which a bculy of 
cavalry is distinguished by the appellation of a troop: a 
name wiiudi is stdl given to the half a squadron, or the 
eighth part of a full regiment. 

The respectabiliiy of tho French coippanies above m#h- 
tioned Kiems to liave declined froiV'^bout the lime of 
Francis II., men of a lower grade being then occasionally 
introduccd,;(^rom tho difiiculty, it is said, of filling with 
men of high birth the ranks, winch were become very nu- 
merous. 

But tho cmplojment of artillery in the fitdd deprived this 
heavy armed cavalry of all the advantages it possessed over 
the soldiers who fought on loot, and the lali^ wore ofion 
enabled to maintain the combat* after the^^incn wore 
flibmounted or forced to retire ; hence tlifef^adually rose 
in reputation, and tho good discipline and conduct of the 
Swiss infantry in iho Italian wars induced the French and 
Gennuiis to augment the number of the troops of thi.i class 
in their armie.s. From that time tho ca\ airy, though always 
an css'cntial arm in war, may be said to have been inferior 
111 iui porta ucc to the infantry. 

It ap])ears that light cavalry did not, before the age of 
Louis XIL, exist as a distinct body having general oUicors 
and a staff; hut Montluc, in the reign of that monarch, 
incutious u general of 1 200 light horse; and the corps must 
have suhscqnentlv l>ecome numerous, for it is said that 
H enry II., in 155'2, had 3000 such trpbps ut^cler hii^ 
inand in liis expedition to Germany. 

The dragoons are a species of light cavalry, trained to act 
either on horseback or on foot as may bo required. P^ro 
Daniel ascribes their ferinatnni to the MarZ^chul-do Brissiig, 
when lie eominanded the Fren^i armies in Piedttiunt at the 
end of the sixUicnth eeutury. The practice of homemcn 
fighting on fool is however very sgitfent ; the Romjm cavalry 
are said to have done so at of Cannse, und, Proco- 
pius relates that one of the Justiniaii, in IMI en- 
gagement with the Persians, hcrseiiaen to de- 
mount, and oppose their enciuy's c^vahry. 

Dragoons appear to have been inUvtwC^ English 

service before the middle of the seventeenth century,* but 
tho oldobt rtjgiment of dragoons in the armyjs of 
Scotch Grays, which ws raised in 1681. Dr^oomi ^^orm 
the duty of advanced guards s#d potroles ; wy ascott con- 
voy^nd harass the enemy in^iis retreat ; or, in reversaa of 
fort^, ihey protect the dispersed and defeated infantry* 
The Drtgoqn appears to come frota,^hfi l^atin Draco* 
na|iunv the eppellatien gim to a atandard^bearerr vrbo car^ 
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riW a standard or colout with^e figure of a dragon on it 
(Aminianua MarcoU. xx. 4 ; Vi!|etius> ii. /.) 

Hu^aars are also a species of li^ht ca^Tilry, wliioh on'gi- 
natiy constituted the national milftia of Poland and Ilun- 
gary. In Franco- they were formed into a corps in the um% 
of liduis XIII,, the name of Hungarian cavalry 
tho class of troop^as subsequently adopted this ooumry. 
It is uncertain fifom whence they ^.obtaine<l their prosent de- 
iiomiiiatioD, but pmbably fw>m the shout they formerly gave 
Iwfdre beglhning ectiom Tliey are now employed to pro^ 
teet reoonnpitring and foraging parties, and to servo as 
patroles. ^ ' Jt 

The Lanqers were introduced into the British soivicq^in 
m*der to corre#J4ond to* tlio corps of what were called Polfeli 
T-rincers i%^the French army. The long weapons carried 
by this clasrc^ troops were supposed to be of use in ti cluirge 
against infantry ; and the lluttering of the Hag at its ex-i 
trdraiiy, hy jsifarming the horse, to give on advantage over a 
dfligoon otherwise armed. 

In the late war a portion of the French cavalry was fur- 
nished wit^gteuifasaes, and, in imitation of them, the English 
J4ih GUar^^ have since bt,>rne the same heavy armour. 
Thesft troops carry only a sword and Iw^o pistols ; thf3 heavy 
cavali^ in general carry carabines, pistols, and swords ; . and 
the light cavalry very small carabines, pistols, and sahros, 
A eprajdeto regiment of cavalry is divided into four squa- 
drons, and each of these into two troops. The full strength 
of a ti*nop is SO men ; and to each troop there is appointed a 
captain, a lieutenant, and a cornet. 

CAVAN, an inland county of the province of Ulster in 
Ircdand ; bounded on the N. and N.E. hy Fermanagh and 
Monaghan; on the S.E. and ‘S, by Meath, an angle of 
Westmeath, amb;'^ Longford ; and on the W. by Leitrim. 
Length, N. to R., 22 Irish or 2S English miles; breadth, 
from S.E. to N.W., 40 Irish or 51 English miles ; area 600 
square English miles, or 384,181 statute acres. Gross po* 
pulation in 1821, 196,076; in 1832,228,040. 

Cavan is the fiouthernmost county of Ulster. Stretching 
across the narrowest portion of Ireland, it extends on the E. 
tqj^wiihin 18 English miles of the Irish Sea at Dundalk; 
atid on the W. to wUbin 20 miles of the Atlantic at Sligo 
Buy. The county^ fe in form an irregular oval. It rises 
into mountains of considerable height at its N.W. ex- 
tremity, hut more than two-thirds of its surflpc, although 
high and very irregular, present no elevations of any 
con.sQijuenco. Slievo Russell, the highest point of the 
N.W. chain, forms, with (he remainder of the Bally- 
nageeragh .Mountains, the southern boundary of the 
basin of Ld^b Kme, tho chief feeders of which lake flow 
from this Frorrf Loch Gawnagh on tho S., where 

Cavan jninirtid county of Longford, the river Erne Hows 
northward, tbrough T>)ugh Oughter and Bolturhct to the 
borders of Fermanagh, where, after nearly bi'-iorting tho 
county of Cavan, it outers Upper Loch Kmc at tho same 
point with the Woodford, a considerable stream wdiich also 
eTO>se8 the county a little farther N. from a small lake on 
the borders of Leitrina, The Erne between Loch Oughter 
and Upper Loch Erne receives tho waters of the Annalcc, 
which, rising from two lakes on the borders of Monaghan, 
runs nearly W. through the Hat country between C<x)tehdl at 
its source and Butler's Bridge near it.s confluence. Lough 
Sheejin and Loch llamor, or Virginia Water, are also 
4^0 considerable lakes in this county ; the first dis- 
charges iU waters through Westmeath hy the Inny, a 
feeder of the Shanhon, tho second through Meath by tho 
Blackwafer, a tributary of tho Boyne. Tho chief linos of 
road are in the direction of the greatest length and breadth 
of the cbtinty, from Navi^ in Meath on tiio S.E., to BeL 
turliet atvd Florence Court on the borders of Fennanagli on 
the N.W., and from Kille»It*indra on tho S,W. to Cootchill 
on the N.E. ; the p^t intersection is at Cavan, the 
rfiisisBe town,sitUatfiat^i|«Wy in the centre of tho county. 
Thd cross-roads arir^ljplIrwUy ill-planned and in bad repair. 
Utore is this county except between Bel- 

tlirhet and Emhfwt the Ulster Canal now in progress 
will opett a obrnmunloation between Belturbet and Loch 

of Cavan It rather rainy and boisteroas; in 
' the mountainous district it > particularly severe ; yet it is Ikr 
fWm uhwiioiesome in any part, tho pftoplc being re- 
markable for health and longevity. The general fwgfifttion 
of the district jji ichistoso. A patch of .granite abouTaoven 
i^Ues kqnnro ocotua in the eastern part of the counlyi^Bnd 


assists in explaining the, bre^ character of tho hills in 
that disiyi^ the preaumi^ion being that the granite ex- 
tends, at no great distanj^ under tln^ gnuiwacke, Irorn tins 
point to the^ neighbourilig gnuiite district of Momne. and 
to thfe is owing contortion of tlie incumbeut strata. 
Th«^e indurated sclnsta . octiupyv. by much the greater 
Torfion the county. Ltmfstqi^e is found towards the 
% where Cavan borders on tlie central limcBtone plain 
or Ireland, but tho quantity is very small. Tho wholo 
county is rich in minerals, At^Wanliubar and Quilca, 
among the Bally nageeragliMountSuns, are mines of coiil and 
iron; lead and silver ore haj^’o been discoverednear pilly- 
connell in tbe same district; lead and copper oocur->Ucar 
Cootehill; coarse manganese and oidires are fmind in dif- 
ferent parts of the cointiy in abundance. A htrmig vein of 
blind coal occurs at ShcrcoxL on the E. of tho county, and 
at Ballyjamcsduir, a village between Virginia and Cuvnn, in- 
dications of a vein of very good quality have bo'iSn discovered. 
Excellent marl, fuller’s earth, Jjotler's clay, and biick elay 
are abundant throughout the countv, Tlieve arc numerous 
mineral springs, particularly at Swiinlinlnir and ICmgs- 
court, *1 ne latter place i.s silnuted t»n the eastern border of 
tlic eounLy. Tho sprirnr feeds a remarkable lake on tho 
siinimit oi* an adjacent hill. The lake is about half a 
square rood in area, has no outlet, prescivcs a Coiisiaot 
level, and never irce/cs. The water for about ftix feet fiom 
the sniiUce is [mre and clear, but lower down beenmes gra- 
dualh more and nnn’e muddy, until at a jlepth of about 
tliiity feet it approadies to tlie consistence of tar. In this 
mud the healing virtue of the spring is supposed to reside, 
and it Ims beon found particularly ellicmuou’* applied lus 
poultices in scorbutic complaints. The depth lisfu ^i^yer 
been ascertained, but tlie pool is considered by ilwji'X“tilg»r 
to be unnuhomable. On the plain below is a ebalybeato 
spring, which is also resorted to by invalids, but has no 
oonne.xion witli the pool above. Tho name of this pool in 
Irish is Lou^h-an-ki^ha^^h. 

Tho soil of Cavan is described as being naturally cold, 
spongy, and inc lined to rushes, but with proper tb'ttlhing 
and manuring it cun be rendered highly productn e. Li tho 
district watered by the Erne and its feeders the crops are 
luxuriant, and tho face of the country rUdi an^il pleasing. 
In the mountainous covintry nothing can be poorer; plough- 
husbandry is totally unknown, and the crops, whic-h con- 
sist ,of potatoes and a poor sort of black oats, arc put in 
with a iiarrow-bladod spade called a s/qij. In this pait of 
the county there are few roads, nuil the slide eur is sliU in 
general use. In both districts the di y stone fence is almost 
universal, quick and thorn hedges being only found in the 
farms of the wealthy or in the demesnes of the ^eut resi- 
dent proprietors. Such demesnes are however numerous, 
and some of them, particularly those of T-,ora Farnluim 
near Kcllo&handra, and of Tilr. Coote at Bellamont Foiest, 
near Cootehill, are of groat extent and of remarkable 
beauty. The iurms in general aie very fimall : this has 
arisen chielly from the coinbinalton of agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuils, m which tho jieasautry have long 
been engaged, each small fanner having until lately. been 
more or less employed in linen-woaving. 

In 1802 the l>iea(*b greens of tins county were large 
enough to bleach 91,000 wobs of linen tirife. which* if 
in full employment, would employ a eafiital of "45,300^. 
This trade has declined here for some timmibjgk, but* its 
revival in Antrim and Down is likely to render |^gtun the 
staple trade of all Ulster. The ground in 
chioHy under tillage, but there is little wl^pat gtfts’n^ J>dta- 
tocs, oats, and Hax are the principal cl*opi)Jfmsed.^ Cfra^n is 
almost universally sown in ridges, in conscqa8tMH! of Abe 
wetness ot tho sod. The corn-mills are small^i^^aucL for the 
most part attached to the several estates, a^j^ipanor mills, 
at which tho tenants are obliged by their leasee to grind. 
The breed of cattle is jwor ; hut grea^- exert have been 
made of lalo by spirited resident proprietors to introtluce an 
improved stock, as well as to better the system of farming 
by the example of green crops and stall folding. Grazing 
is not pursued to any extent ; >^id ike wool worn in frieze 
by tbe peasanlry is ehiefiy brought in a manufactured wtato 
out of Connaught. Crf the whole, Cavan Js an imp^ing 
county^ an^ frdtn tlm peaceful and industrious charsjjj^r 
the peoWto is likely to v^oivtiuuc s(u, 

.^pavali U ndivided imb eiglit baronies, viz., Tullaghaw, 
the mouiitainouf^ district the N.W* ; Tulla- 
tho S.W., containing Killosbaudjfai a ]^at town 
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with n jjoofl hnon market on, Clonmoj^hap 

uiifl on the R., the^^iatWr wilh iho Mnall U»wns 

pt‘ iJallyjuuiosduti’ and ViiMfuiia ^(puf>. OHO)*'; 

(-'Iorif'l>oo on tho K , wi'lli ilio towns of Uali»|l)0;viugh tpPp. 
r 10^5) and Kmf>sopui't HUO); on ih<| 

N.K., witli town '^f Oootehill (p^. 2239)2, 

lipptw Longhlee^n llu* TV., #jth U^turbol (pop. 

Lo'.Ver Loti^htgo in Iho orruro, witli cotflfty 

town, anoathiil Nmull ploco, with n jjfood jji^aoi, court-house, 
and tm*! a fioiA^f 2#iSt. Cavan town is a decayed 

corporal lull, whiAi formerly returned two members to the 
Iri.sli parliatacnt, for tliO loss of which franchise, Theophilua 
Clethonts and Tlioinas Nesbitt, Ksqs., ivp«eived 15,000/. 
coni pel at the Union. Ikdliirhet was also a corporate 

town, hut IS smiibirly decapod. Cavan (•ounU'^contains 33 
]iarishcs, of which 29 are situated in tbii diocese of Kilmore, 
3 in l!iat or^\i daub, and 1 in that of Meath. The jMipu> 
latuin of tlio county in 1<S31 was 113,174 mules and 114,759 
fomales; total, 2^7,933, forming 40,328 families, of which 
31,0^1 were clneliy omp'lu)(‘d m agncLdture, 4402 in trade, 
manufao.tures, and haruheraft, and 4785 md included in 
quher deiuiniination ; the iiumher of inhabited houses wnis 
38,917 ; of uninhabited houses, 1044; and of houses build- 
iiiir, 4sS. The general pruportiun of religious denomina- 
tions, as uscertumed from llie diocese of Kilmore, with 
whi^'htbivrtii Is nearly co-exteuMve, is about five R<»man 
Cathulici to one PiolusUint. 

C\nriu was atilamlly eiillod Preifiie f 7/?v«/4//), by which 
name it is distinguished in tlu' histfiry of the Conquest. Uk-s 
boiiig pqrt of the teiritiiry of O’Uouvke, the Seduction of 
whurf^ wife by Deniiut Maemorr^^gh was the proximute 
caUHC of Stronghow s invasion. Itf^mlinued in the pos- 
session of I ho O'Reill ts, a clan tributary' ’to O'Rourke, 
down to the reign of iCli/aheth, when the e.ounty was lii»»t 
ma'h' sliire-gronipl by <‘oiinnissioncTs appointed by y^jo lords 
jusinaM t^the Lord Chuneellor Cusack and Rir lleiuy Wal- 
iojibahoq^j; Ij'tO, 

Oil' tins Oct .isian the boundaries of tbc baionies were 
fi'ced, and the whole county was di\ided among iho native 
po'isessors, fne iiarouie.s being uiiotted to diUerent members 
oftloj O lU'dly family alone, with :i reservation of 2 JU lauwes 
5iy a clnef Tout to tlie crown. All the U’Reillys however 
Iiavmg foi'hjilctl by rebellion, except Molnuirrv, who was 
killed on (In' queen's part at the bailK of the IJlackwaler, 
and liis danglitci liaMiig failed in e^lahhshing her claim in 
coiis(^<jUcneo of cerliun infoniuilil ies in tlie proceedings (4' 
th(^ above i^QTUmission, the whole ol C-ivan reverted de jure 
to the crow», allhougli in fact held for s^unc years alter hy 
the natives. It was not till idlu, when six other counties 
in Ub-*lei;^^>vei'o foi feited hv the alt. under of (> ikmncll and 
O'Neill, liiijit tins e cheat of (.'avail was iitMsted on; and it 
is iiioVe than i)iohabi(‘ that, but for tiie design of a gcnenil 
plaiparum of UlstiM, till' obji'cli'Uis to the former upplolincnl 
of the county would never have been meed. "VVlifn profdii* 
malaai was made tJiat the naf.ve-^ .sir add remove 'ail ef the 
preiiJitl'ts allotted t >ne British undertakers, a lawyer of the 
p de reyaitieil h\ them made an aUeiniil to traverse the pro- 
(ti^ed'ii5#,:jkfor/ >ays Sir John iJavu's, ‘the inhahiiciiits of Uiis 
country do I orner upon the Knghsh pale, wliero thev liavc 
maii)^ H< qU 5 fxga;a^i.s and alhanec-i ; by nwans wheicot they 
lc^i'''al 9y||j|k of ,1 freelvdd, and of estates of inheril- 
auce, \vip, i\ the ptfor natives of Fermanagh and Tvrconnell 
eoidd of. although these men had no other nor 

bcltr;', ofc,t3fij3 than they : ilmi is, only a .seamhling and transi- 
, tow prtVse^ion, at the pleasure of the cliief of every sept.' 
Accoidingn tlw.iridi ad.vo^-ate attempted to show that 
ul'thouii^V C' KeiW‘hy his rebellion nngln have forfeited his 
xdii^faiT ahd head-rmits, vet his icnant^. who had not been 
in vobt4lii>'\''fcjght not on toat account to be (lis]K)sse.sscd of 
theiv lioltlui|(6 ; in gumg ilml these tenants tU large had an 
in the land which no act of their chief 
could tWsiiiMg K-avo for them to transfei the 

duos p,tul full' lied hy O'Reilly, to the crown, of 

whier^^they to W ler^anls ni his stead. To lliis the 

Iwiug's aUorne^®hci 2 jl (Sir ,Iolni Davies') replied, by show- 
ing. iliaFsa^O miliymd pa'vcr of levying exactions at 
]fiec4Miroo)i no man suli^ot to such arbitrary tax- 

}iiif»||kjoufd be consiilired a ficebolder ; and that, even though 
CfKoiilJy s exAnlfeions uiigiit have left a bonel\eiaha)U*rcst 
in i1\iA;o.k1 td s'ucli yet no.jn^emhcr ofj|^ cqi$L'muTdty 

iu wim’h praetice of goft'^idkind prevailed coul be JNid 
to h.ivu -.f 'inh(;ritahl»<.efttatc thcrei , ami that 
O Roilly yvud ihe only^ iulieritqr aaelifeeholdgr 


try ln« atkiimhir neces.sc^'ily left iftp wboV county to ho 
hojden immediately of the crown, thamb'uhitftntu being dis^ 
posa|;le‘of solely yttliG king's plts^sure, FuKhor, he argued, 
tliai th4 WiaH not only einuiiki »u law to keiiie the whole 
l|^,ountry, but rfb£),| he was bqitbiyn' apd 

iruhonour ^oiiig ; fifttglot UijS^iicert^ent of hk 
subjects ill uiitTgion civilization, for Ilia improve- 
ment of the sQ^, wbicH neffber Clfl'i^lg^fbli^y itor coiiificienre 
could suffer longer to ho waste and Mnplbdu(n|iA'^ ; fibd, so 
condly, by the examples of many famous kiyig^nd, nations 
who hud planted simdur colonies * in imtotow^f the skilful 
husbandmi^i who doth remove lus fi'UiPTr^g^ttot 
purpose lo^vtir pate and destroy them, bnt iPlB *d;hey 
bring better and sweeter fruikahor the tfan^uivtatipn,’ 
With these arguments the iiafives \\ere forOdp^to 
tented, and alter stipulating for their new Ss 

liberal terms as they could obtain, vacated thj|r foyne^jlgSr; 
sessions to the extent of 52,324 Knghsli iiilbs, of 
about 38,000 acre»r were distributed among cololiij^^f 
various di'iiomhiations. ' , & * ^ ^ 

The introduction of a civilized and induatrioiPpopulaBort'^ 
had soon the host effects in recliiiimiiig the couutvy^wJIlcU 
up to this lime had been waste and barbarous, wistles 
were built on all the chief undertakoiV portions ; tbJ ibun- 
datiorw of towns were laid at Virginia, Keltuvhet, and Bgl- 
lyt'onnell, and of numerous coiisiderubio villages Ihroughout 
all rhe low^ part of the county. The princiiail seltlciti were 
liarniltons, Aughmutics, mid Kulies, IVoin Scotland .Jjom- 
berts, Parsons, Ridgxnvays, and Butlers, fl^ni England u.nd 
the pale ; and of the reinstated Imw the ijiM' Wore 
0'Reilly.s. There i.s very little interest c^lecte<l with the 
subsequent hii,tory of C’avan. The forfi^Ui'^s consequent 
oil the v^ais, commencing m lt)4l and cuaing in 1090, ex 
tended only to 3S30 acroiji principally the eistate of tlie 
baron of Slane, and worth no nioie than 558/. IOax per an- 
num, in which respect property ip ' llu3 county has under- 
gone loss chango of hands than iti ahy other county Ok 
Ireland. 

In point of antiquities this county is barren; there ure'‘ 

I tlie remains of mimerou.s raihs, tmnuli^^ castles, and 
I gious houses, but none of Ibtun of ar>^;^xtent or historical 
interest. On the hill of Quilcanear Swahtlnbar, in ihcN.W. 
ofthocou was formerly the place of inauguration for 
Mticguire K of Formaiuigli, and the spolJs btill regarded 
I wdth suivfnstitious veuerutton liy tiie peasantry of ihio rude 
disiricl. 

The nuinher of schools in Cavan in 1824 vyas 34ti.;, edu- 
cating 1 7,897 young persons, of whom 4t?4i9'.;; Protes- 
tants!. and 12.806 were Roman :^i(Catht)iic9.\^dra 1821 the 
number (4* st'hohirs was only 8806 ; so thac^^p^ amount oi 
education has lieen more lluin donhled here the short 

space of three years. The value of rlic landed produce of the 
county has been calculated at 1,29 l,()0u/. per annum ; the 
rcntul lo pioprietors at 1 0 1 ,890/. per annum ; the av enige rent 
of land to jiroprietors at 6 a, per aero per annum, and to occu- 
piers iii niKv. per annum. Savings' banks bavo not yetiiiado 
any gretvt proL^res^. here, nor has a local press been foUiul 
succesi-rnl. The county returns two members to the impe- 
rial parliament, and has a conslitueni’y of 2392 voters. 
Lords Fnrnhain, Headforl, and Lane4)orouglj, and the fa- 
rnilie.s cd‘ Muxwc'U and Coote, are the principal proprietors. 

The county xixpcuses arc levied by "grand jury alkes»i-' 
nient. The statu of the poor, althpugjq; much wre|^'hed 
than in many other counties, and notwithstanding nume- 
rous private chanties, is still such as to make a provision 
lor the deHiilute very desirable, 

(Stnfhsiicaf ,^urvn/ of i/in County of Cht’«^y|^PynnttrV 
Siurvey ; amentary t^eporti^and Papery ; 
logical Society, vol. v. ; and of BritM Amxmihn ; 

Pettigrew ami Oullon’.s Gtmpr(j$Mj^t^toryJiyr IroUpi^,) 

CAV^E, WILLIAM; an < 2 tnumpi|j|giar and 
born December 30th, 1637, arjpBMr in Ixdcester^i^ 
where his father Was rector of Ho was admittiM' 

at St. John’s Collcgo, Cambridge, degree 

of B.A. in 1656, and tliktof M A..^ 1660.'' '1tn 16G2 ho 
was admitted to the vicarage of Islington in Middlesex* uud 
some time after bexiamo one of the king'n cbS|ipuni» fi^iiardi- 
nary. "He took tW degree of, |J.D. in 1072 1679 

was collated by the Artdibishop tn Canterbury to the rectory 
of AUhallowft the Oreet, In Tbames Street, Lemdon. In 
July, - 1 ^ 81 , be- wa« incorporated D.D. ai Qxford ; and in 
Novetuber, i CB4t';w« iiktail^ canon of WifeUdr. He re* 
signed' his rector j^of AUhallofs in 1689, and his vieaiMgc of 
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Tsilingtop in 1 6 9U having on the lOih NovomlS^r, 1690. 
heon mimiUecl W thcj, Vitiirt*age of JsWortli in 
H0 (lted^atvWih4t!i6r,^j ih6"4th of ‘Au’jLruftt 'iri.'J* and 
bMrtcd in Isdinglbn Chilj-elji^^fiero .ii uiodilto^'nt 
to Ins# metncu-y. ' H^piMshed^fw onfe 

preaeUed hefot^ 'iJfed Londorif 

November tlie othii^r, 

prf atM) ' d a n li . TpB 

iV.' 7. of f3f«04itcr iinport- 

ance.av^'r*l»iS^ Christianity,* in three parts, $vo., 

Jjondo^jJ lfe’3^jj^print©{l several timesi since. 2. 'Tabula 
. EdclMia^licwlWahlg^ of tho Ecclesiastioai Writers,* fob, 
^ repfriitod at Hamburg hi 167fi w ithout his 

Ahtiiiuitaies Apostolicio ; or thojpvirs, Acta, 
and of the Aj^stles,* foL, London, lfi76; re- 

pnhlfel wli 2 . 4. * Aoostolici ; or the History of the 

Mve^f Acts, Wirths, and Miinyr<luiufl of those wiio were 
Con tern ppratto with or immediately suorcedod the Apostles ; 
of the^oist eminent of the Primitive Fathers for the 
' illM^Eknee hundi-ed years : to which is fblded, a CUironology 
or^lhejLfti^rat Ages of the Church,.’ fol., London, 1077. 
S* ‘ E<iw*ilRici ; or the History of tho J..ives, Ads, Deaths, 
ancfWruings of the most ^eminent Fathers of the Church 


granted, or notwithstanding a caveat, 

would be good at (l^unfs Ucclesicuiual Law^ 

tit. * Caveat of M^\ .id 

,CAVEN£)(SH, THOMAS, was the 

8on of a genwotmti oObr^tia in SufCblk. It appenrs from 
Harris that tvas orwe, and iiihorited his father's pro- 
♦perty in 1 68d,JmmediateTy after which lie equipped a * i^tout 
bark ^ acocunU and oocanipani^ the 

famoua 8&r|k^ahdOrenviU<t in his voyage to Virginia and 
the West Indiea, Hi« outhtt on this voyage was a serioas 
inroac :t)te bia fbHuno ; h« derived no profit tVom it, unions 
we consider irt l^ht the wonderf%acoownl» he flftard 
in the We«l Xndm of the explo^ of Si/ Kincifl Drako^ fho 


^ short ^^rwe befforo had plundered St. Domipgo, Cartha 
getm, anAbthet SptmWf and the' encouraging 

wolpiict of *yttpWnfjc4m1ige<xpodition hoi qg easy of oxccti*- 
91)11 to k sm^li deterrnhied forro'r Accoidhtg to some of his 
bifligraphQTS, CcvendMi, * 011 . his rr'thni hum Virginia, ^ill 
,||irUier rediil'cd his. property w Courtier, arid 

^ibarkijj^ in theektnivSf|ranf^;spf tho plants of t^tieon 
dayii. ami ti^^y stflWtlYiit hiS'mt. grand A^o^age 
wWundortalt^ (as tho bcoond uudouhtedljj^ vves) io ivnuit 
his finances. The practice \vaacomim)^ttoughf>in liis time, 
and ttifii of rank ami famil^fnougbt Pb disgruce U> re- 


ihat tltnirished in the fourth century,’ fol,, Lomlun, 1G82. 
ii. ?5isrscrlation concerning the Governmont of the An- 
ti^pt Cluircli,’ 8vo., London, 1683. 7. * A serious Exhorta- 

tion, Vith some important Advices, relating to the late 
C|ises about Omformity, recommended to tho Protestant 
' Disste^terft from tho Church of iCngland,' 4to., J,.ond<)ri, 
16^3. 8. ‘ Chavtqphylax Ecclcsiasticns, * 8vo., J-ondon, 

' tK ‘JScliptottitn Eoidesiasticorum IJistona Literal la 

n Ciiristo niUo usque ml Soeculum xiv. fncili incthodo di- 
gcftia,* in two ptoB, fol., the first printed at Loudon in 
J6HS; the seeonfrin 1698; republished, fol.. Col. Allob., 
1705 and 1720. The best edition is that printed at tho 
Clarendon press, by subscription, in two vols., fol., 1740 — 
1 743 : it contains the author s last corrections and additions. 
Cave’s ‘Lives of the, Apostles,' ‘ Lives of the Fathers,' and 
his * Primitive Cliristiaiiily, arc justly esteemed tho best 
tfoQka upon those subjects. Britamtica ; Chul* 

" tndit^’s Bh^r, Diet. ; Nelson’s Hist, of hhngtorii 4to., 
London, 1811, pp. 285.) 

CAVE, EDWARt), a printer to whom tho literary vwirld 
owes many obligations^ was born at Newton i^Warwuck* 
shii'o, February 2% 1691. Ho is principally kWwn as the 
projector of tho ‘Gentleman's Magazine,' and as the friond 
and curly patron of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who wrote an 
account of luij He died January 10, 1754, 

CAVEATii Aiif' ^ ^ caveat denotes 

a formal caution given, by a party interested; to a 

court, judgo,»||54iblic officer against tho perfonnance of cer- 
tain judicial tfr ttiinistcrial acts. Thus caveats in this gene- 
ral sense w^ero entered formerly in tho Court of Chanceiy 
against the passing of a, patent ; and in the Court, of Com- 
mon Pleas again.st the levying of a fine. In a more con- 
fined and technical sense, a caveat signifies, 1. a caution 
entered in the Spiritual Court to stop tho granting of pro- 
bates of wills or of oduiinistrations ; and 2. a notice given 
to the bishop by a party who d^^pllto,s a particular right of 
))reftentation, to prevent the institution of a clerk to r bene- 
fice. A caveat in eiihcr of these cases is said to he binding 
{Herimre jus illa^sunff by the canon law for tliree montliu ; 
;>a^d ft %rubate given; ’^ov an institution made, pending the 
cavea^ has b«eu cons^ered as wholly void by that law. But 
tho ci>mmon law ttji^k& no notice whatever of a caveat, con- 
sidering cKq proceeding not as tl\c act of a superior authority, 
hut merely in the nature of an ex parte caution or sugges- 
tion from i^fotratiger for tl^ information of iho court or 
officer, in ordfer to preventVrong from being <ione. Tho 
bettor opinion tljgpforo wms to be, that administration 


trievo their fortunes by plundennj^ Apn the .Spanisl^^ Main. 
Tlieir system seems lo us to bt? bule licticr ihatitThat of Jiuc* 
caneeriiig: huPilu) cruellies of the Spaniards almost justi- 
fied even t]jj» buccaneers. In the dais of KlifebeU) 
there was open war with Spain, and while lluil paw% se^t^ 
armadas to invade England, it was quite iiiir that Englaiur 
should attack Spain ifi the richest ami niosi eaijiosed of l^r 
transatlantic colonies. 

The expedition, w hitdi was mnitdv fitted out iil thu dx* 
penso of Cavendish, who sold or nundgaged the leumimier 
of his estates fur the purpose* consisteil only ol‘ thive small 
vc.ssels, one of J20 tons, one of 60, and tlic llnrd of 40. and 
the united crows, men and otliccrs, did not excee*! J 2 >, 
But the mind of everyone of those advent ohm's w^as ndlumcfl 
with ideas of wTalth to ho obiamcd in a predatory vo^pigo 
against the Spaniards, and they had full confidepee in -thv; 
valour and generosity of Ihoir young commander. Cavha- 
dish embarked in the largest slnp, and sailed frqrn Fly- 
mouth on tho 21i4t of July, 1586. Cro.ssmg the Atlantic, bo 
ran along all the continent of South America, us f'!u:>fts tlu) 
Siraita of Magalhaen|gAnlo which he holdly sailed dh the 
6th of Januoiy, 1587. jt took him thirty-three da>s to clear 
the Straits, biff part of that time was well L-mployci m sur- 
veying the coasts, ru(‘ks, 8ic., which were hitlunio liHh? 
known. ^ As soon aft he reached the Pacific Ocean (24th 
Fohruar} ) he turned northward, and soioi camu to the 
scone of action which he had selected as likely fuTrii^li- 
mosl booty. Tho men fought ami plundered hrayely^hht 
not without sufioring considerable loss. They huriif^ Pdfiii, 
Acapulco, and other hettlemcntB on or near the I'oast, they 
took some Spanish ship», destroyed others, and ri^ugod tlm 
sea-board of Chili, Feru, and New Spam. But liic’crowning 
blow of the expedition, ami that on which Cavemdifth couiitcd 
for wealth and honour, was Iho capture of the aunuul |j;'al]cori, 
the St. Anna, winch ivas loaded woth valuahlo movcluindisc, 
and contameil l22,0Ufi Spanish dollars in hard ea^h. Trpft 
ship was 700 tons burden, and well manned, yid,*sarier i\ing 
in ambush for her under Cape l.iicas on the co^st iri'Cah- 
liirnia, the English, whose; number, sriuiU at first, wa^gix'ajly 
reduced by hattio and sickness, attacked her, anC earned 
her by boarding. After this Cavendish, sliu*iiog4fi*oin|.'dli-. 
fornia, crossed the Pacific to the Ladrono Islands; frani tho 
Ladrorie.s ho sailed through the Indian Arcl)ipid?feo miVl 
the Straits of .Java to tho Capo of Good Hope; from tho 
Cape ho made for England, and he readied PlMnouth Mi 
the 9th of September, l;jS8, liuving been abr^ent 130 -more 
than two years, one month, and a lew days. 

The circumnaMgalion of tho glubt* had md hef^roji^cn 
performed in so '>iH>ri a tnno. lu addition to d i spat ^Ca- 
vendish had the hktiI of making some j^j^vajgdncal c'C- ' 
rections : he reduccfl t() its projier length^pSfiistaittt; fi^iifi'- 
Java to tho Cape of Good Ilojie. which th6 PortugivesoJiiti! 
greatly exaggerut<‘d, and be did a good deaiT alr^^y’' 
slated, towairdsS the bydr<>iTraph> of the Straits v 

hauns. He was also ihe first to point out bo Ih^Krighf^V 
the local advantages of St. Hideiia, \vbif’lj^,:Jtofure l^d Jnicn 
resorted to only by the Portuguetio. He 4 
island, which hedosenbed as a delicious place. iSlJn 
with trees. On bis return from ibis voyage ^0 a 

curious letter to Loixl Hoiinbdou, a churaherti^ ^ui /h- 
vouritc of Queen Elizabeth. After telling th«^Hoiwtier'hoW 
he hud gained victoi*y over her majcsty'^t epjjir%ft^fie'^simis 
up, • I burnt rind sunk lUsuilof ships, siMHvJmd ; 

and all Uie villages and towns that ever I hui^^at I biiincd 
:ind spoiled.’ Erizaboth knighte^hc dc wdalor, 

end from tho portion of the ftpoSP' thff feir'^lu^^S^^haro^js ^ 
capitalist and comtuft^Joil Sir Thomas CaVeiiihsh w;^»^aid, " • 
in the Uinguaged^f the time, to have bdwi ‘ ri^ tmou^Pto 
pUTchii»<^ fuir earldomr , * 

CttWhdisli waj^'a^or nmh again, and 
to fortUfies bo o?ice inc«i>*e turned hi|ycy(p to 

itfiexppdMou wa* not as formerly, ' 
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% ‘ ‘*=DiriW*opft iif^Mcey^J 

iws ft}ijBoi-itj«uMW pw•^■Taia^ Jto^^^n&fili>^'fto»air^^o' 
^i»4,*fi'^»‘l>'rtett.a’lfmuch ft!S«)p hafki>f>«teii<J<Mtto a)^«iuj»JttJ5| 


^ ^‘o'^isUte 


,iia(l »«emMninEW f«mpc!i!ti*'hot with 'in tl»»’fQriwr 
VQy^o, ThftiroOnly s=tic*c^;jb was the capturiw^ the towtrfcf 
B|^zif;%HiiIicir numerous. Cl?.^on* 

*ifcvas ol>li^o<ii'H)jr lti|' inIKInous spirit of his men, to 
/*n\>atulon Ins buhl pla^Aiiere, Worn out Iw disappointment 


of any- 

fame for ^oWSreaWwim or 

the Cihen) uiifh iJC^TO^neSWWhltlBeS^®^ 


vcxatiliiilfr.nr all Kinds, tl]W|itJ?ai'cly na^i{Jatol• died at 
hfs retiirri towards England in 1593. «j|il arris, Co//cv- 
"J/fJw of and TnirrU,) 

;; ‘JC.^fEiSipiSII, HENRY. The material I'or. the por- 
■ MinarriCe of Cavendish are as jet. extremely scanty. We 
found \ci y little in the * |&ciulemuirs Ma{»azin(j for 
ISH),’ and much more in the * Bio^raphie IJniversellc/ (rotu 
tiV^Wu of M. Biol, an excellent aiUlhority as to the acientifie 
pL^Ftr hut as he docs not state Ids source, of in formatiori as 
to tiio deUiils of private life, we inclose what \\c have taken 
firpm thence in [ ]. 

^ Henry Ca\endish nas the youiif^or son of Lord Charles 
^ Cavendish, the brother of the ^neat-^iandfather of tho 
prObpnt Diikt! of Devonshire, and was born October 10, 
173j. [Ilo hnd originally a very moderate fortune, ami 
^y^sVelatives ireie estranged from him by his dolcnv ination 
hot to epter upvui public or political Iite ; with the eyccplioa 
of an UMcl(\ who, on his return from ahri'iul in ir7h, not 
♦* heinirv|dcnse(l with tho conduct of the family towards CV 
vendish, made iho hitter heir lo4 ^ fori line, which was 
^ery large] Cavendish devoted niniself, to malhenia* 
tics and chemistry* to winch his altentioifN'as pruhubly 
turned by his father, who was himself a cultnalor of 
the sciences; but his success, or at least its uMdent 
did notfercome very early, for he was inure than 45 jears 
.of tlgc Ht^cfore he published any thing. Ho lived a re- 
ytorl li(e, and never married; his manners seem to have 
•heeh ^<jccentnc, and to strangers very reserved. [His 
Itljrary was immense, and he fixed it at a distance from hts 
UTesiilmice, that he might not be disturbed by tho.se who 
‘ j^ine to consult U. Hia'Tricnds were allowed to take books, 
1^, ^tijRiseir never withdrew a hook without giving a 
^roce^'t^^or it.] He died February 24, 1810, leaving more 
' , ’’dhat) a^vnillion sterling among diftorent relations. Tlie fi‘\v 
. 'dwovyils of him which have been published in England 
Ct)iit;nft Usual quantity of praise ; hut nothing to murk 
Ji^iv partuMlar point of character. Of Cavendish as a philo- 
. tho.ie who judge by the quantity of Inllhant disco- 

. ^il^tdes ^11 not bo. able to form any opinion. His writings 
c(m^kt'ofe*a few papers in tho ‘Philosophical Transactions,* 
iV<Vui ;i7fiG to 1 809. But in these papers we find methods and 
>/e*uUA4hch have occasioned his being someiimcb called the 
, < 4 ^jSew[on of Chemistry. Without such by perhoh , it may safely 
' l>« said that j.i v\as tho first, and one of the most useful, of 
^^th^‘Sir.,,\jJio Lud the fuundalioii of tho science in its modern 
foriiK^j^t toe time when hi.s first paper appeared, pneumatic 
hufi hardly an existence. Ji is true that diflenuit 
. e known, that is, had been obtained as results of 
clam:.'' 1 profjJl^es; hnt they wen; not recognised as dis- 
'^^tiiHci 3nb5tanem&’^It was thought lliey consisted of common 
5<vV niilMid mth foreign matter ; and it was not imagined, for 
iust^ft'cc, tnut the injlammnbl e air produced by operating 
vtfgh One Riibstmcc was the same as that from another. In 
Caveinhbh few the first l.me asserted and demon- 
r ^ IJij^ixed air (carbonic acid gas) w'as the same, 

jivas fno suhslanco from winch it was derived, and 
jnllaminahle air (hydrogen), and that 
]rtE 5 j;ffwf ti.'vd the spooific gravity of common air. He investi- 
first tune the principal pioptwties of the latter 
' nntired the moisture which renults from its 
"jc ;1fe(afnt ^ completed the synthetical forrna- 

' \vaj^ '^uit is be fi und tlio moisture above mcn- 

to b uatei, and discovered that the t'otnaining 

‘ ^‘ulled mtrofren, was the con- 

"V pio'luced tins substanc^j bv 

' spark tliiuiifiJi air over mercury, anil 
bafitraKSjg tliC r™nt'witlt a solution of potash, by wiwch he 
‘ Allied vm^te uj^otash. commonly called nitre* The 
W'elbknown^?kperh|}Ki#/or the determinate^ of Jlie cash’s 
' m dcscrilidl in ATTRACTk)NT «^l8Q®n- 

uityxir^u ^vendtth^,*y(rrc4^n ik^ ciiS^ettr 


nucroscopio examination. A french 
should say affirms) that 'he furnisllec:^ 
materials oLhis syatem ; and Sir Huni 




fare deli^Uld shortly after tl^e death olV>^ 
as follows; ‘His processes we^ all of 
perfected by the band of a mailer; they 
rection : and though many of them were ^pddtnSwif 
very infunry of chemical science, yet 


their beauty have remained unimpaired ' 

of discovery.* The 'discoveries of 0atendisb4wcroifi™|fc ^ 
lie formed his 8ubs1i|bces > both* by analy^ie andy |[ ||lTOfe>'^'- 
ascertained that the weight of bif^^iproduei 
that of its components, and deta|pciined its specific 
He was the first who carried the mind and raetbeqPtiffl^ 
mathematician into the fi^ld from which the alclieiifii ^ 
not long retired, and in which the speculator still remait 
And wdu'ri we say the mind abd methods of a matJictfV' 
ti<‘ian, wejlo not deny that the inductive philosopher 
already been there ; l/ut it was to rciTtark ^phenom<ii ^ ; 

not to measure quantities. 

C A VERY, a. river in the south ofI}aS3i«f 'V ^ ^ , ,, 

the Coorg country among the Westcfi) noar ti* 

coast of Mulubar, in 12^ 20' N- lal., 4000^^ (ibove the »c)u\ 

It is not navigable, except for small boa* Its course is af 
first for a few miles to the N.E. ; it then flowjl E S.K. to 
Seringiipatam, soon after which iU' course is more directly ; 

E., until it enters the Barramajial districts, after which • 
junmng nearly dut? S., it forms the eastern boundary of 
Ooiinbatore* toward^i the Carnatic frontier. At Trichinoprtfy 
it is divided into several hrauches, the most northe^^jSf 
which* under the name of the Ciloroon, after a north'r 
easterly course of about 80 miles, i^^j^vhieh it forms tbe^; 
division between tho southern and jSwjbal Carnatic, falls' 
into the sga^ at DevicoUa. The whole course of the river is 
about 1^0 miles. The souther.n branchcij'lfotaiu tho original 
nnims c^HjlttYery, and by means of catiald^ and embank- 
ments arc ciilplojed to fertilize the plains of Tanjore, which 
present one vast field of rice cultivation. ^ 

At Seringapataui, the Caverj' island upon 

which the city is built. The river is and rapid, 

and its channel is filled with rocks ajjPhigments of 
granite. A rude and massy aqueduct, W^cet wide, has 
dmen eoustruoted, in order to supply the town with water 
from iho river. This aqueduct serves also tho purpose of a 
bridge. In North Coinihalorc, the Cavery forms another 
i-iltiud, culled Sivana Surnudra, near to which are two.cuta- 
r.tet, of extraordinary grandeur. The cataract of Gaugana 
Chiiki occurs in the northern channel, whore tlio water is 
preeipitiKci over a perpendicuhir rock 200 feet high. By 
a projection from the rock, the fall is divideti into two stages, 
the division being howmver scarcely discernible through 
the cloud of foam. Tho southern catiyract is called Birra * 
(Ihuki; the precipice over which ihai^waler falls 
J 00 feet high, and forms part of tlie arch of^ large cSrel^ 
down which tho river is thrown in ten or twelve stfeams; 
that m the centre is the largest and most violent* The 
quantity of water in tho river vanes considero^, according 
to the season. The principal supply is de^H from the 
rains in the Westoru Ghaut! ^n the montlWSf May* , In 
July, the stream is again 6B|A by th^nononon ravins on 
the coast of Coromandel. i ^||l|M|y|ungpow of floods 
from tho interior ia festivities ny the 

inhgbitanta justly atlrikute 


the coast of Coromandel. i of floods 

from tho interior ia festivities oy the 

inhgbitanta justly atlrikute 

to it the fertility of '^their fieljWBHpiP 
(Buchanan's Jmmpiy !fley tic's /fty* 

iorical dnd Siaiiji^aai TracU c^IHuh) 2 

CAVIA. ^ \ 

QAVIAR, (Frenej^ Ctmart^ Cavial ; 

Italian* Qaviaria^ Cavialei B)t|nish» 
an ortkle of food prepared iit^ussia feom tbaroes af eom 
larie fish* gcneralij^ the s\ntgeoii. The greiter port af the 
ca\^ is prepareM|!^T the mouths of the Volge« olxmL 
ama«aouths S>m^, Pokper^ a4d tkm^ In 
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imtti 

by Wir^ 
tho uquOJ*; 

jja* ail A is thSn ten^y for sale* The 
Acre? ^ tli^Caapian ja for tlio moat 
from the 

Nakhitchilh^a^H^e 
;i0irog. Tli» shipments from thoso ports, in 
i{^uW|»lo 45,852 poods, equal to 1,650.672 Enj^hsh 
is not 80 good as* that which i« xnaejo^ 
h06ff' Tljil. Jirjncipal exports are to Italy ; veiy 
jEhglaiul. Tho shipments altogether 
‘ ofwjiat is mad«, the confiumption m 

“\'A|y great, in conso^iueirtlh bf the three seasom 
iclf.oeeurtfi the year. ^ When of good quaht)', 
dry and of a bi^wn colour ; it is commonly oaten 
lUd Ibmon julfte. ' , 

dor stib^Unce, called l|btargo, is prepared on tho 
of the Medilcrranoan from the roes of a ’•kind of ' 
mulltit; Uie method of preparing jt is very simil^tr to that I 
^^Icnbcd abo\cs <TiS6ko% nfJOtma; Dellagerncistcr^s 
^kip^ thit of i\'ctV tJ'C.) 

“ “ ‘ .^.{l^SIl^O^OMATA ] 

tt dibtrict m tho proViftco of Allahabad. 


4 wfite: 4 wjrt, ti'! 

• liar 


m Dj^Tchmnt^ 

of hattIeJlqij|o*w^ by th^dirt’ctiop pf ^ 
wswdwai'tyipjfflifii^: ^t|nf t^r^ad , 

tfRe wealberq 


fumitar i 


reS^pn ^ thfit houses ifTttiHiliipsns hSPhrglass wmdoiSrji' 

mrSu wi“ 


with a frame xif 
‘ ; (Tei-McjamV, 

pyj^use of Ooi ^ ' 


.^.vAVUU'N 

^fc^twoon hit. and 79 ^^ and 81 ^. long., hounded 

‘ on lh() hMftiJllptavvph (li'^frict, on^the E. by tho reserved 
iervitorU’S or ‘x\\e King of C)udc‘, on tlie 8 . by the Juiuna, 
Vnd uo W. by the CiapgoS. This district is situated 
hi tho Doab, qr tbo ^toot boti^^cn the /ranges and the 
Jumna; mid il: ownple^ segment of plani which ex- 
|oiuls from ibo bay or Uongid northwjM %6 tho mountains* 
^ho soi) of about two-thirds of this di^t^ict yields abundant 
a«r\'0.sts of maize, barley, and wheat, bej^idcs turnips, cab- 
bies, and other European garden vcgetablea, together with 
crape's, several other fruits which have been 

iriivpihicod by residents ;•' the sdf^nr cano also 

Irrigation ia much practifea, and the 
mnpber of wdllfS^k for that puiqio.so is very 

From a a^'tistvcal report made in 1814 , this 

district, it app^^rs that the number of villagOB which it then 
g 43 ^* its area 29 , 46,315 begas (nearly 
"j^hfeh 17 , 68,745 were cultivate*!, 1 , 34,189 
Iftd 10 , 4^,381 begas were wholly unpvo- 
veimteent assessment amounted to 27 , 36,297 
), or about 9 ^. sterling' per acre on tho cul- 
tiv^atod portion of tho land ; a very high assessment, whidi 
being subsequently found to be op|>ressi\o to tho cultivators 
has been reduced. 

The principal towns, besides Cawnpoor, the ca))it.il, are 
Ro^dulabod in $6^ 40 ' N. lat., and 79 *" 40 ' E. long., alwiut 30 
mUfeft Knnoje; Jaujemow in 26 ' N. lat. 

and BO^ 16 ^ long., eight miles S.S.E. from the town of 
Otiivnpbor; ind- A 0 )a,rpore in 26 ® 23 ' N. lat. and 79 ^' 52 ' E. 
loim,, 25 hailed W.S.W. fmm Gawnpoor. 

CAWNFOOR^ the capital of the district, ia situated on 
^ifeo Ifghi of tfioi Ganges in 26 ® 30 ' N, hit. and 80 ® 13 ' 

iRivmpool^ W omrofthc laigost military stations in 
India. old litaiids a short dUtanee N.W. of the 
thqddrh btlildfhg*, and higher up the Ganges. 1 'ho princi* 
ati^‘k^nipQ 8 ed of WlvbuiU brick, houses two or throe 
front ; the back parts of the 
pfpg manner and the houses are 
There ate many handsome 
entahiing generally an abun- 
tMrty as cheap as 
-im ha||| the 


confainctl 
l,ooo;ooo. 
fit for cnli 
ductlw; 
rupo^ (273,1 



kid Officers are providc#wh(m^hoy mai 
glask which llfey fhc m the dobflSf th ' 

Indian M^creatiom ; 

mom on Affairs of Jndia.)^ ” ^ 

GAXTON, WILLIAM, 1 whoi Inglan^ei^ho i^/ 
troduction of orintirig. was nSrn, accoi-ding nutate- J 

ment, in the Wbald of Kent. Of the date of hi|,bittn*p%; 
thing is k®own with certainty, though Oldys 
1412. Lewis and .pOdys sup))08e that between iJtV ^ 
and 1 8th years ''^034^ apprentice to one Robcu't Lurgifr, ai. ' 
iporccr. or mershauA qf^msidcrablo eminertic, who Wiwf ' 
afterwards successmsljr^^Wtir and lord mayor of Londigi 
and who, upon lus delSh; in 14 II, remembered Cax^iV' in 
his will by a-legac^y nf 20 marks, Caxton, at this time, had 
become a freeman of the Company of Men:ers. Hi.'i know- 
ledge of business however induced him, eitlier upon his-pwhi , 
account or as agent of some merchant, to tritvtd to the .Low 
Countries for a short time. In 1464 we find him joined in, 
a comnn'sHion with one Robert Whitohill, to cotiliirmis and 
confirm n treaty of trade and commerce between Edwar^I V. 
and Philip, duke of Rurgundy, or, if tliey found it nece#- 
sary, to make a^ new one. They lire styled in it ambassa- 
dors mul special deputies. This commission at least alfdi'ds 
aprqofthkt Caxtou had acquired a re|mtiUion for kmnvledge 
of business. Seven afterwards (yaxton describes him- 
self as lebdftjjjCfca hfe ofease^ when, * having no great charge 
or oceupatioiv he set about finishing the translation of 
Raoul Ic Fevre's ‘ litecucil des Histoires do Trove,’ which ho 
had ci^menced t\vo years before, in' 1469. TI10 original 
was the first book he printed,. and this trant^latioirHic tliirdtt 
Of Cuxton's pursuits and travels abroiul we know littlq more 
than that in bis peregrinations he confined himsolf, fqf thb 
most part, to the countries of Brabant, Flandci??, Hoitan^* 
and Zealand, and finally entered u^Co the service, or at Im^t 
the household, of Margaret duptog^ of Hurgui||[|^, who eii’t 
couragod him to finish his traHsHtiion of Le FevTe's** Iflsr 
tofy of Troy,’ assisted him with her criticisms ufibti 
lish, and amply rewarded him upon the complotl^ j>f Im 
labour. From the prolo^es and epilogues of thia w'prt'W ' 
discover that he was now somewhat advanced in yqars,,^h4 
that ho had learnt to exercise tho art of priiitin|^, bpt'bt. 
w^hat steps he had acquired this knowled|^ cOnhot W ifcjr 
covered ; his types only show that he acquired it imflio Xwv 
Countries ; lie dot*s not appear to have s©€?n any 
tiful productions of the Roman, Venetian* artfi 
presses In^foro ho had caused his own fount of lcttev;j^bdftuU,J 
The original of RaouVs History, tho Oratioli^of 
Russel! on Charlos Duke of Burgundy being created 
Knight of the Garter, and the Translalionof Raoul, 
far as we know, Caxton's tlirec first works : thel^ "ftnilihbif 
in 1471. A Stanza by Wynkyn de Worde 
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tkm of Bartholomtmis de Proprictalibi^ Kerum 
by Caxton at Cologne (about 1470), but the actiuiif^j|jl^0il>- ’ 
ence of this edition i’* uuknowun Nor ha||||nord cerUiai 

cf^leriod 


foi-mation yet been obtained of the cxacflleriod of J§8 
return to nia native country. The usual 
been that Im brought the art of printing, into *nglatli% 

14 74 , and that this date is imlicatod by tho figures wfiiSjiajpisf' 
united itt the centre of his device ai a prliitor*^ kjh 
however ho had undoubtedly quitted ^nA 

taken up his residence in the vicinity of • 

where and in which year he printed his ^ 
of the P hilosophorek’ S tow’e says he first exercisejRiilre tfbstifqss 
in an old chapel near the entrance ttf the Abb<#(|i;^|^t a'^ei^ J 
emnous placard, a copy of which, in Oaxton’s^AfSlfti- J 

now at Oxford in the late Mr. Douc#b . 

he printed in tho Almonry* It is as * If .itqdesd 

any ipan spiritual or t^Vx^relto bye orfjjj^es of 
thro lyomemoraciona of, balislmri 4 ^ emWited^fiAV the ^ 
forme Of this i>re 8 ^ lettre whhpe bSFwol^d wm^ oot|iB 0 tji ^ 
late hym "^Wavlwnesto in 
tho rood pale oiidlteeteal have them ’gOT chm)e,waM^ico 
stet^^iatiuda*' > AcOOrding to Bagfori, Cax^j^na waa^ 

mm 

io»d 


lyikoved te^IRSng'Stre#, 
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torc/^es^K viij^*. Item ; hr th^,bollc at 
t Sureyn^t vj^/ Wynlcyn cl« Word^ lio^oubt reimpd 


Liw of Iho Fathars were .* translated out of Frowtfh into 
Snglish by WiUkm Caxton of Wofifminstor, dead,’ 
ROd that ho hnj(Pted tho work the last §ay of hJt TJfe.’ 

deaili’^owevor secihs fijcAl, byt\^ u ^1• thrtHJ entries in the 
parish accouot^of St Mapgtirwt vWcstniinster, td the year 
5^91 p/l49St, in vWch we read ‘ atie Wil- 

liam 

mim tfurey^g 

to tbi^ tirao. ^ ^ ^ 

Caxton, Mt. vVat'Ibn obsowtssy^by titinhlating. or procnnng 
to be translnled.^iV gr^t'numb^ of books from the Frenrh, 
gteatly cuutiibiited t^p^omoto tho state of litcruiuro in Eng- 
jarul. In reS«rrfl to his typos/Dr, Dilxlin says, he appears 
'*10 have mode uso of Hye distinct sets, or founts of letters, of 
U'hieh. in liis account of Caxton's >sorkP, he has engraved 
plates in fic-sirnUe, Edward Rowe Mores, in his ‘ IMascr- 
1 alien upon English Typograplupul Founders and Founde- 
Ties/ says CaKton‘3 letter xnig originally of* the sort called 
Secretary ^ of this he bad two founts; afterwards he 
came noar&* to Ibo English face, and had three founts of 
Great Vrimer^w. rude one which housed anno 1474, ano- 
ther^ something better, and a third cut about 1462 ; one of 
Dox^hle Pica^ good, which llrst app«;ars 1490, and one of 
Laag Piirncr, at least nearly agreeing with the. bodies which 
hate since been called by these names. All of Caxton’s 
W'orks were printed in what are called black letter. 

The followirnr > probably »as complete a list as can now 
be recovered o!' the productions of Caxlon'a press :--l. * J o 
Ri'cueil des Histoires do Troyes,' compose par reoudo le 
feme, chapellein de Monseigneur le due Philitipade B<jur- 
goingne en I'aii de gr«ujc mil cccclxiiii. fol, 2. ola- 

rissimi Oratori.s Magistri Joliannis Rt^scll, deerctonttn doe- 
loris ac adtunc Anibassiatoris Edwardi Regis :Anghe ot 
Francie ad illustv. Principern Karohiui dueem Burgundio 
super suscoptioric ordinis garterij, &c.‘ 4to. d. * Tho Ro- 
cuyell of the Hislorycs of Troyc,’ composed and draw'cn out 
of diverois bookes of lalyn into Frenssho by KaouMe tleuro 
in the yero 14H4, and drawen out of frensshe intoEnglisshe 
by WilliapQ Caxton at the commauudement of Margaretc 
Duchess of Bourgoyno, &c., whyclio sayd translacion and 
w6rko was bogoiine in Brugis in I4r)b and ended in the Indy 
cyt(^ of 19 Sept. 1471, fob 4. * The Caiue ami Playc 
pf’tbe ilJhessof translated out of the French, fynysslnd Ute 
lasf day of Mtirchc, 1474, fol. 5. A second <Nhtion of the 
same,'' fol. (with wood-cuts). 6. * A Boko of the hoole Lvf of 
Jaspn/ (1475) fol. 7. * The Didhis and notable wysc Say-' 
engps of the X^hylosophers,' transl, out of Freushc by loxd 
.Antalbe^Wydovillo Erie Rynyeres, empr. at Wc 0 Une.stn\ 
1474 fol. ‘ The Morale Prouerbes of Cristyne (of Pi-aa), 
fob, 9. 'The Book named Cordyale ; or Memorar*? 

Novl^inwi/ which treateth of ‘ Tho fouro last TInugs,' be- 
gun ]478,dnib])ed 1480, fob 10. ‘The Chronicles of Englnud,' 
WeStim, 1480, f(d. 11. ‘ Deacripcion of Britayne,’ 14b0, b>b 
12 ' Tho Mirrour of Hkj World or ihymago ol the same,' 
1481, fob 13, * TIm' Ilystorye of Reynarl tho r(»xe,* 1 J8b 
Ibj. J|4. ‘The iioko of Tullius de .soiiectnUi, .vith Tullius 
de ULiilficitia, and the Declamacyon, which laboureth to 
shosv vyhoreui Honour shoUle rcst.e,' 1481, fob 15. * (xodo- 
froy of B'd<ync; qjc, the lastc Siege und Connueste of 
4hclusal<‘r' , Wostm., 1431, fob 10. 'The Polyerony- 
con;^: foh^ 17. ' Tim I’^dgreraagc of the Sowle ;* 

transi nom tho French, Wcstin., 1483, fob 18. ‘Tiber 
Fi5,>lr dlia, oi^irections for keaping Feasts all the Yerc/ 
W. stU),, 14^, fob ‘ yuatuor Sermones ' (without daHe), 
foi. 20. ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ that is to saye in Englisshe, 

‘ The Gjufessyon of the Louer,' inaad and compylerl by 
.Johan CiQWer, squyer, SVestm., M83, fob 2 b ‘ The (lolden 
Ti^geude,’ Wcstin., 1483, fol. 22. Another edition of ‘ The 
Legondc. .sm. foho. 23. A third, lin. at WesUnestrq, 20lh 
May, 148S, fob 24. ‘ Tho Bookc eallid Cathon' (Magnus), 
tramb h:. the French, i 183, fob 25. ‘ Parvus Chato* (with- 
qm pnntoFs name or dau , but in Caxton's typ<*>* folio. 2C. 

‘ TL(i Kiiyghl fjf the Tome/ transb from the French; 
Westm. (148‘t^, fob 27. ‘ The Subiyl History es and Fa- 
bles of Esope,* transl. from ibv French, 1484, fob 2fti, * The 
Book of tho Ofdre of (vhy vun-y, vn* Ruyghthode/ trunsl. from 
the French (assignu»l to 148 i), fub -b. ‘ The Book ryal ; or 
, the Bool^fftr a My^g,^ 1 484, fol. iju, * A Book of the noble 
Hystmeilof Kviige Arthur and of certen ol hisKnyghtes/ 
wbicUiookwa^: reduced in lo Englyssho by syrThomu-s Ma- 
lory Knyght, 1485, fob 51. ‘ Tho Lyf of Ch;a(|es the Grate 
jfeyng oTjFraunce and Emperour of Rome/ 1485, ml. 
35. Anoti cr edition of the saiuo, J 485,^1. 3^ * Thytlloryo 


of tho nohla ryghf valyaunt anduTQ 
of the foyi^ yy<>9iSji. tno:;dfHdphyB<i 
transl. rrotr^ tjiti 2?Tfench, H85, fob " 
Manor8,Ul48d. foK 35. ‘ The 
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tyrhurye* {|io dal^y, ful. 40 , Another tidiifwp fwitnoui! uaf» 
or plaov'), fol. 41. ’ lafanpia SalvHtorin<*4^. 43rVTl5fa^« 
of (Jonsolqcipn of ISPhosophic,’ whicho mad <3 

for his comW'to and consolll^ion (no date nor 43» 

A collt'ction of Chaucer's and Tydg.ale’s rainOrJPflipitA 410. 

44. * The Book of Fame, made by QetrereywJhgui^l^^hJ. 

45. ‘ Troylus und Creseyile,’ fob ,46, ,* A Impk for Trih'ol- 
lors/ fob 47. ‘ Tho Lyf of St. K^t^iu ofSmW 

‘ Speculum Vito Christi ; or the iriyrroiire of 

Lyfof Jhesu CristoATob 49. ‘ DirPetdf Sac< ? 

sivc Ordmalo secundum Usum S arum, Westm., 50^ 

‘ Tho Worke (or Court) of Sapience/ composed ^ John 
Lydgate, fol. 51. ‘A Boko of divoae Ghostly^ 

Westm., fol. 52. ‘The Curial made liy Maystro^lat'lL 
Charretier/ (ransb from French, fob 53. ‘ ThuXyfdf, 
our Lady, made by Dan John Lydgate, monke of Bur ye/ 
fob 54. * The L>1 of Saynt Wenefrydo/ reduced into Eng- ^ 
Jysshe, fob 55. ‘ A Ly tcl TrotijiK)i^ l^^uled or nameil The 
Lucidarye/ 4to, 50. ‘ UevcremJftffifM* virbdni/ Gullblmi 
Lyndew'odi, LLD. (?t cpi Asaphet5l^fcei!j(^^i|uri<7nos provii^- 
cialos Ecqlosioe.||jinghcanflD/ 24rao. ^3^^k];J®^,Hisioryc of 
Kymgo Blanchamvno and f^ueen Eglarifytw^ls W}fe/ fob 
58. ' Tho Siege of the noble and iuv||||?pwb Cytoe of 
Rhodes/ fol. 59. * Stiituta opud Westiriott^SiWEl^ni oditcu 
anno primo Regis Ricardi tevcii/ fob^ 60. ‘ Btkfhlfes' madr 
ill the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, ParliamoiaiitL of Henry VIL, folia 
(The only fragment of ibis work/linown consists of two 
loaves.) Gl. ‘ Tho Accidence/ (mentioned in one of the 
sale catalogues of the library of T. Martin of Palgravc.) 
02, ‘ The iVouffylahle Boko of manes soule, called Tho 
Ohastysing of Goddos Chyldern,' fob G3. ‘ Horne/ 

a fragment of eight pages now ut Oxford, in tho 
library bequeathed to tho Bodleian by tlio late F, Douce^ 
Esq. G b A fragment of a Ballad, preserved in a volume of 
srnip', ami ballads in the British Musoutti/ 

Dr, Drbdin has included, among the pri tiled wwks of 
pjKton, ‘ O.uyde his Hooke cf Metamorphose/ translated 
audfyinsshed by me William Caxton af ^yJestmestre tlie 
xx^j, <Iuy of Apryll, the ycrc of 

.'Viid the xx yore of tho regne of Kyng the fourili/ 

but il remains m manuscript only, as far known, in 
the P«p)sian collection now deposited in Magualon College, 
Oambridge. and consists of the last live books of tho * Me- 
tunioi pho.vcs* only. (Lett^is's Zi/e of Caxton, Sva, Lond.» 
)7.>7 , OidvR' account of him in the niogfaphia BtiUmniea ; 

W nrouib. jllfst, Etigl, poetry ; Ibc first Voluyae of Dibf^n's 
edit, Ol Ames's Typogr. Antiquities ; and Chalmers's 
Piogr. Dirt.) The two largest assemblages of the produc- 
tions from (-axton’s press now' known, are those ih tho Bri- 
li.sh Museum, and in FZarl Spencer's library at A Uhoqio. 
The titles given in the present article have he(& collated 
with tho books In the former of these collections. 
CAYENNE. [Guiana.] V ♦ 4. > 

CAYENNE PEPPER. [Capsicum.] 

CAVLIFS, COUNT, was bOrn at l^ris in 1692, lla 
entered tho arni> in his youth, and raa<le soma campaigns 
in Catalonia and in German^j’, After the peac<^f liastadti 
he turned his attention enti&k tcyhu fine went to 

Italy for tho purpose of study them, afterwards 

and Visited tho 



went to Constantinople and Asia 
r\uns of Ephesus and ColophomF'" 

tend^e publumnou of the 
Cabinet d« Roi/ in tw^ voh* fcUo, 
tion. He also published eitgravint^ 

Roman Emperors belongitig to the same colloctiou : *^Nu 
mism^ aurea lmpera|:arum ^nianorum e CllmeUcl^gjft 
Chrisdanissimi.’ In 1731 in^de a member of wte 

Academy of IS$oul|iture and Baa|tmg» upon which 
the lives of i\\e most celebratod painters and sculptors whd 
had bekm^f^ to that sojnety. He caused the dni wings 
of Santo Bartolip^o^Edmoy i7fakdf:iuce represoatatioua i4 


return to Ff^inco, 
ate the cameos 
and to superm- 
Pierres grav(k« du 
jptko of that eotlec- 
the medal# of tho 
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atid Ibrm a vary valuable 
eoltaciibhiiif Client af|/ lo J> 0 , euffrave<l and coiotircd. 
t aAtiquaa imit&s fidtilemont pfjur h% 

c^utajita AS poiiV^ a'apr^^las ^sseina coloriSs fiiik 
|>aK,P. Sajiio 1737. T^ha engravings 

beautifully ffiBm l^a .e1^labriete(b mosaic pavement 
dr Fil^strina In 1742 he was mtiara 

thaiuber of of Ihscrfptions, /or wh(#7ho 

W^e*^'tttweiiou/ memoirs on aritiant monuments, brt an- 
tibbt jpton tings, bn the Egyptian obelisks, on raunAnlos, 
pa^m^, Bed. He ^lloctea numaroua anliquos, and pub- 
lished m nis investigtttibiw^n his great work, 

* Recucil Egypli^nc 8 ,lEfrusf{U 4 ip, Groeques, 

Komain'^^, Sr Gauloisos/ 7 volsJ^^to. The lost volume ^as 
pal^Vd il^I767, after his death ; it contains a biographi- 
caf notice of nie author, by I^e Beau, Caylus wrote also 

* Njmwaux SujeU #^inture et Sculpture,' 12mo., 1755 ; 

‘ IdiSlSwire sUt la Peidture 4 rEucaiisli(iue/ 6vo., 1 755, which 

%!vival of;, the method of encaustic painting of the 
anlidra. He^&Uud out the meansj^i' incorporating the 
dolour Vub stone. The art of encausub painting has been 
praatiscHLaince chiefly upon slate (that of the anticnls an 
hearjL^ nave booh Upon wood), by Bachelicr, Hoqueno, Fab- 
brhiffdhd Parenti, tl^e two last o^lioni are Kloretituic arlfsts. 
{Sagfi^ ml Hutibili merit 0 deWtmiica Arte de Grem e Ro- 
man% P it tori ; Patma, 1787, and also * Notes to W'inckch 


ruann/ voh ii., p. 60,) Gaylus wrote several novels, whi^ 
havt^o Very gr^at tneWt lie died at Paris, in 1765. lie 
w'as a warm, atia, ad fei'/Ls it was in his power, a liboial 
in'omoter' ,of 7%^ drU » ^bxtrcinely disinterested himself, he 
sought out ' indigent talent, fiRe loft; his rich 
Uiollection pfkj^^ijuities to the King’s Mu.4eum, In 1605 a 
compilauon^mcmoranda was published, under the title of 
Comte do Cajlus,' 2 vols. 12mo. 


^^TSoUvedh^W Comte de Cajlus,' 2 vols. l2mo. 

CAlfMANS. , three islands l)ing to tho w’<*stwttrd of 
Jamaica, from wlVicK ‘nearest is distant 72 miles. The 
largest and ’Westernrao^ is called ihd /Grand Cayman ; 
the next, Littfel Cayman ; and the <3ftH5tiernmo.st, Cayman 
Bnuk. They are contained liolwobn the parallels of 
M)" 10^ and 1<)® 45' N. lat,, and the meridians of 7(f' 30^ and 
81° 35' W. long* Cayman U *24 miles long and 

broad; it is Ibvy- covered with trees, chiolly cocoa- 
hut. On the western side is a large village, caUed Georgia's 
iTown ; but tho other portion of the island isflhinly mtla- 
biU’d. There are among (he inhahitunts many dgtjysjendanjs 
of tho old buccaneors. Produce is -raised more than sutli** 
cient for their own consumption, iind ves.sels touching^^bere 
may obtain but thore are no ctitllo or sheep, ai|d 

water is scafcgS^ sjTne climate id considered hc.ahhy. The 
natives em«fc|liomdelves chiefly in catching turtle, for the 
supply of j£mica and other islands. 

Little Caymati and Cay mail Brack aro small, low, barren, 
and uninhabited. ( Columb, NavigCbtor^ and lle(ie7it Si&vey^.) 

CAYOPOLtlN. [Opossmu.J 


GAYOU. [ATiCLKS, Spefcies 3.] 

^HES» a Tlieban philoftopher, and a disciple of Socrates. 
Ho was the writer of three dialogues, callofl ‘ JJirai (table 
or tablet), and ' (Suidas v. Kf/h;c. Hiog. 

Labrt, ii, 125.) Ho is repreSohtod by Plato as attending 
. Crates in his last moments, aqd is bne of the interlocutors 
in the P/ia^dm, The 0f.st mentioned of his dialogues bus 
beon^ery ft'eqnenljj^ditcd, and is often one of the first books 
placed befiMp the TSoek smdont. It is a description of an 
allegorical picture, j^ppoBW to he iittixed to the walls of a 
temple of Satuna, hnd representing the lift? and trials of 
mankind. Scholhra have doubted wliethcr it is rightly 
attributed jitke iHi^'buh but the Greek authorities 

are oondaRva 6f its , {tldbUfi^s' <sco Lucian, tom. i. p. 
702* opd tom. iiir p. 5, bitlStevhtiis) ; and tho Attic dia- 
logue in wjiich if ho proof (hat its author w'aH 

nbt aTheb^h; were i^ays wihton io 

Attie* imi as the to thj^>os, 

ctnd ilib Pbric i4 T!* 

Wyohd mefltidh by makes So- 

crates btlrn'S diyjpit inquirer afier mTih, and by Xeno- 


702 * opd tom. iiir p. 5 , bitlStevhtiis) ; and tho Attic dia- 
logue in wJiich ^ proof (hat its author w'aH 

nbt ftTheb^h; we^ro i^ays wihton io 

Attic* imi as thb to ihj^>os, 

ctud ilib Pbric i4 T!* 

Wyohd flib meflttdh by makes So- 

crates btlm'S diUp^ inquirer Cfler mTih, and by Xeno- 
phbri, fi-ofli wbdm' WibarU that tifs wtrtal character was 
most, n)&*^^>yittiphablc. Tim c6ih|Jlcte edition of the 
by Atnstel, ; the best arc, 

lerbahK ttttit % Lips. l7^6V ^Wcli also 

Cohtams tne MahM o^lKtefotus ; and his last edition bf 
1800*, ' ' ^ J ' 

Tb0rbw«ui at3b1j^ pliilosopbcrcnn- 

tefalpW&y ^tb ttii J^j^r Umm Aurelius* hy 


Bbinc oiisfercs, hppa^en^Iy without nmen reason* would atirf 
buteiho'* Table.' 

Thqre is a dissoitirtlo^ on the gcnuininwss of ttue * TaWe, 
by F. G. Klopfijr, Zwickau. 181,6, 4to. ' ^ 

CEBHWNITES^ (Ldfrfiile), a family of Oolet^ptcrous 
insects, uf the section Tc<‘hnicaf ^chOrao- 

itera i — Body ‘i^cm^rallv ,^kC^tf#hat oval atM convex ; wing 
cases rather §,oft ‘'and ileitiblo ithdmx broaefe Hum long, 
widest at the base, end with tnfr hin4c^ anglers" acute, or 


A Stoic pliil6sopbC?t con- 
atettH Aurelius* to ii*^hdih 


not contractile. ' , 

The^RpecicH of this family arc frequently thuhd up^in 
plants m marshy sitliaiions, but wry little kt^wri of then* 
habits ; their larvro arc supposed to live in the ground, and 
venj probaldy siibsist orftta? of plants. 

The genus (Tehrio is (Hitiinguisbed from other genera of 
this family by having all the joints of the ttirsu entire, and 
without any velvet-llke pellets beneail), and the posterior 
thighs of the same size aR tho anterior. About ten 
Species of this genus have been discovered* most Of \vhit4\ arc 
peculiar (o Europe, (^ebrv) gtga\\ a sj>ocies not uncounnon 
in France, i« about three quarters of an inch in length, and 
of a pirlc brownisli-ycllow colour. In the male tlib head and 
ihonix and the h‘gs (excepting tho thighs) ai'c hlnck ; llto 
head and thorax are thickly punctured, and, together wdli 
the elytra, which are striated, are covered with small yellow-' 
ish hairs ; liie anlenme ore long, and if extended backw ards 
would rei^h about half way dowii the elytra. In the female 
Ihero Htrihing a djfibrenco in this organ, as to cause 
that sex to be mi-staktsti for a distinct apecies : liere the an- 
lennm iir^ Vei^y short, and if extended hack words would net 
roach farther than ilie bastj of tho thorax ;„the basal joinl is 
ni'ir-li longer than the other, the fourth and following jojnis 
are shfirt, thick, and join<*fl closely together. Tho legs of 
the female are also Shorter and thicker hlproporlidh than in 
the other sex. ^ ", 

It is said that the European species of this gpftus eppoar 
in great luiuibers after heavy rains, 

CEBUS. IHAPA.icn;.] 

CEtJlLOMY'IA, a genua of two-witiged fties (order 
Diptera) of tlie iUmliy Tipulidco. T^linicdl chamcteis : — 
AVings resting horizontally, and having three longiUnhntih" 
iiorMircs: iieed Iiemispli^j^’icul : antennie as long as the 
body, and generally tWcnty-lbur jointed, tho joints hairv ; 
(in tile’ fenialoH fourteeibjointed ;) tiicj tao basal short 

logvS long, basal joint of tho tarsi very short, .sec^a 

i\Ir. Stephens, iu his catalogue of ‘British Insects^' hbn? 
incnUes twenty -six Species of this genus. They afe aUvaya" 
of small size, and many of them deposit theit'*'cggs up 
the young huds of various kinds of plants, where the laiva 
is hofehod, and transforms thorn into galls, iu whi^df it suii- 
sUts and undergoes its mctaniorpholjis. 

Cecidomyia salwina is common in France on w411o\vl in 
the month of May; it is of a blackish colour, coveretl with 
bne velvet-like huirs ; the antennm have twenty Joints T the 
wings arc slightly obscure and downy; length onosixth Of 
an inch. ^ 

This littlo fly fixes each of its eggs on a bud of the willow 
in the month of June. The bud at the ^me of its evolu- 
tion, near tho ond of tho month, imstead of pulling qjpth its 
branch, becomes enlarged at tlie base, arid Ul(ihuately forms 
a gall in which tho larva is lodged, nourished; and under- 
g< 5 e 3 its metamorphosis : the larva is of a roddistU-ybllow co- 
lour, and asaumcH the pupa stale in tho winteti when the 
gall \p become of a large «iae. 

Other specie^ of eeddomyia pr(>duce similar Uefisvmitios 
upon various parts of many specios of plants, au(i,'i*eseTnl)lo 
in thk; part of llifiit habits the cyniptties among the kyme- 
fi^rtpiera, 

Cecuiomyid iritici {Tiputa tritimi Kirby), an insect com- 
monly known by the nkmo of the W%Bai^y. has occupied 
ttmeh of (ho atteiitron of entomologisls, particuJaiU that of 
th^ W: Kirby, wlui hits published two accounts of its 
habitSmtbcLiflumatvTrknsaetionK. 

ThW UtUd fly , jg jEthbbt on of an inch iu length, 
tmddf a the wmgs^'aro^H^whift?,^. ^ 

afid jQjthlldt tltts CKflo^m in certfun lights: '^^eyes 

ate The may be obsServ*^ lydiettmes in 

, fa Ui»» wiUi Ilulo ^ ««)itw 


, • Itx or^i: ix>t tli»s witli upuj; hitlo ja^y ^ (K>itM 

M jpdkr; xLvM'm ttf'i'wwiv) U) ttoiltjft pveu iu 

ditiiihr, " 
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the greatest abundance, Hying about wlicat-flelJs in the 
month of Juno. J$ general]^ makea its appoaranec about 
sei'eii 9 r t^ht in the Evening. ‘ Although,’ says 

Mr, Kirby, / those insects are ho nitniorous in tho evening, 
yot in thoihorning not a single ono is to be lioen upon tho 
'*^iving ; they do not however win the field which is the 
scene ot their ^employment, shaking Iho stalks of 

the whoat-ot^^lherwiso disturbihg thmn, they will fly about 
near the g^nd in great '^numbers. I found their station 
of I'cpose to bo upon the lower part of the culm with their 
heads upwards.’ The fly totally disappears by the end of 
June. According to iStr. Kirby it is about eight o’clock 
in tho evening that they deposit their eggs. This gen- 
tloinan h^us seen as many as twelve specimens thus occu- 
pied at the aamo lime on a single ear, and ohserNts that 
these Hies are sopaotimos bo numerous that were all to lay 
their eggs, and these to hatch, one half of tho grain would 
bo destroyed. 

The 0 gg 3 are deposited by means of a long pointed and 
contractile tube, or ovipositor, generally upon the interior 
valvule of the corolla, just above tho stigmata, and it orca- 
sionfilly happens that tho fly is unable to retract its oviposi- 
tor, and being thus hold pnsoner it dies. 

About tho middle of June the hirv® aro hatched, and may 
bo Seen adhering to the lower end of one of the anthers, and 
sometimes immersed in the woolly summit of the germou, 
or in tho inters r of the valvulm of the coroUu. Those 
larveo are simp'C minute grubs without, legs, or any visible 
head, and of a yellowish colour, and their food cons-sis of 
tho* pollen of the anthers, which it appears in the plants 
thus attacked is unfit for impregnation. . 

*Tiie pnpm arc of i^ddisli colour, and in no 

pvoiKirtion to that oftho hrvm. ‘ I have seeh^finys Mr. 
Kivhy, ‘ more than once, ^even or eight florets m an ear in- 
ImbiUMl by the latter, and sometimes so many as thirty in 
a single floret, seldom less than eight or nine, and yet I 
have scarcely over found more than one pupa in an ear, 
and had to examine several to meet with that, 

The pupi» that I have observed have generally lieen some- 
what fl^ttoc'hed to thd grain, and, wliat is worthy of notice, 1 
never observed them within those florets where the larvm 
had taken up thoir residence ; they seem invariably to 
choofee for their huhitation, in thoir inmiedialc state, ono 
where the gram is uninjured, to which they may attach 
themselves.’. 

In afield of fifteen acres (planted partly with while and 
.. partljtwit^ red wheat), wliich Mr. Kirby carefully examined, 
atrdi^hicn^jjl'as much attacked by these insceW, bo calculated 
thaf Ui^ havoc done by them would amount to five coombs; 
he observed that the white wheat was most aflbeted. 

During Mr. Kirby's observations he discovered no less 
than three parasites among tho Jchneunionidio, on the 
larva of the insect in question, ^\hich accounts for tho great 
difthrcnce “^tweon the number of larvtn and that of the 
pupro. 

For further iiuUmation on thi.'> insect, we refer to the 
^ Tranittctions of the Linnman Society,' vol. iv. (in w^hich 
there are two papers on the .subject), ])p. 224 and 230, and 
vol. V, p. or. 

CECIL WILLIAM, BAllON BUIILEIGU, was born 
at Bourne :u Lli^olnshiro, September K>, 152'), Ilis father 
was ij^asier of the robes to Henry Vlll. lie was placed 
surcessively the grammar schools of Grantham and 
Stumford, and at tho age of fiflceu he was removed to St, 
John's Colli?ge, Cambridge, whore he was distinguished for 
the regularity of his cuiiducl and the intensity of his appli- 
cation. At tho ago of sixteen ho dthvorod a-lccture on the 
Ingie fif the schools, and three years afterwards another on 
tho Greek hinguago. At twenty-one he entered at Gray’s- 
inn, and applied himself to the study of^ip law, the history 
of hisHOwn country, and especially the genealogy of its prin- 
cipal families. In August, J541 , he naan*ied a sister of Sir 
John Choke, who died in the second year 'of theit mar- 
riage, Univing one son. Thomas, afterwards earl of Exeter. 
In thet; 0 amo yw» having successfully contended in an ar- 
gument on the afiptemacy of the Pope and the Catholic 
Faith with two priesu> ohaple-ins of O’Neil tho Irish chief, 
w^ %f the king'e desi^ brought into his presence. 
Conoeifjthife a favourable opinion of Cecirs abilities, the king, 
ill to secure his services, conferred upon him the rc- 
vcrslSorof ^10 uifice of custos hreviuin in ^ho Comtioon 
Pleas ; an oiflee of considerable emolument, and which fell 
itttohU pmssession about flte years after wards,#Shortly after 
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requjDsts, an 
In the 


tho accession of Edward VI. Cee 
toL of Sir Anthony Cook, the db 
which connexion, together , 

tents and habits of apifiioktion, and 
to the principles of the Reformation, , 
ship <4‘ tho lord protector, to whosi 
been recommended by the Cheko ' 
lord^»otector appointed him his i 
otfiernot only of distinotion but of greSF 
year he accompanied the lord protector in the Seota^ 
dition, and was present at the battlo o^Musselburgh* Cttcil 
quieklj^ acquired the osteM and conp|knco of the young 
king, and the year 1548 was appoiqtqd ii^retary of 
state. m 

On tho fall of the lord protector, Cecil whe teimitted to 
the Tower, but was discharged afte|||n impmonment . of 
three months ; and in October, tlm duke of ja 

Northumberland restored to his and BWorn 

of the privy council. It does not waaffi any 

way privy to the fall of his enHy patron t|^ord profimtor ; 
but the extreme cautton of his suWe(j[U©nt;i>ehaviouf to hi% 
fallen friend borders closely on iugrAiflllAo* 

Soon after his re-appointment as seijl^tary qf 
eftectod several iinportan^^ieusurewJV The of 

the exclusive pririk'ges ofijBjl, nic^^ the St^;^ard 

sooms to havo ^irung fromniat large and enlightonofl ix)licy 
which distinguished yhis whole caroer^\ Ho further proposed 
abolish the staple or regul(M^\|a^|Mt' the wool and 
(^ief productions of England, thw||^^y|j^ntwevp, and 
to open two free ports in EngUtfijy^ 
other at Hull; ^|^from the then , 
llfbi 


pt^on, tho 
pmmoroial 
jnU'igucs, 


knowledge, and TSfb |>erploxitie8 »rtsiU||j 
the plan was not accomplished. 

Cecil look no tiavt in Northumborlanda altoF- 

ing the succession lo the throne on the death Qfj^Hd VI 
though he affixed his name to the |«iruinen™ Bcttlcment 
as witness to the kii>g*s signature, aiws oarnost request. On 
Northumberland's murch into Cambridgeshire Cecil joined 
Mary, who had already been declared queen, and by wliom 
bo wa.s graciously received. Undcf the new rtJign lie ga^e 
up his employments because ho would notf>chango ,his re- 
ligion, but ho (lid not join in the cabals of either party. 
He cultivated tho frioud.ship of many of Mary’s ministers, 
and becumo. attached to the party of Cardinal Pojlo, v ho, & 
opposition Gl^ndiner, advised ipcderato §nd mildness 'fti 
jpUers of religion. 

chosen in 155^'^e of the members for his native 

S hty, he distinguished himsalf by Jhi^||uiositiQn to tbo 
Wures of the Catholic party, Tli«\ 4 |[B|on of Uie bill 
for confispatiug tho estates of ^uch as king' 

dom on the score of religion is niainly attmuiod to him. 
In consequence of his conduct on this occasion he wus 
suminoned before the privy council, but he made so satisfiic- 
tory a dofouce that he Scaped committal to the Tower; a 
fate which befel those who were summoned with hiin.^ Ijlci 
howe\ci% continued in that and tlie next parliament t^d- 
vocaie ihe cause of tlio persocu led Protestants. Forcj^cmg 
that Mary could nut long gurvivo, Cecil opened a privale 
corrc.^poudencc with the princess Elizabeth, and enabled 
her by bis communications and counsel to avoid iho snares 
of tho vindictive and suspicious Mary. On tho very 
of Elizabeth’s accession ho presented to her a paper sbt^ 
ling forth twelve affairs wbioh required immodiatir dis- 
patoh ; which particulars, it is remarkable, formed tlie 
basis of his chi(ff measures throughout his long adminis- 
tration. He wa^^^the first person sworn of the privy 
council in tho new reign, and was forthwith ^ponried 
secretary of state. From until cloan bf 

his life Cecil directed the affiiirs^f England A full ac- 
count of his life would be the history, oL-thq Eliza- 

beth. Vain, mean, and caprioppua as ihe qjieert was, her* 
sound iudgrnent enable^ her to |p| ihC true value of Cecil, 
ttudindiired hit pn to bil cool and 

dispassionate msoningsJ jH was created Barpn 

Burleigh, in 1572 lie received 6 te ordejr Garter, ami 

in tho same year 8 uc()«eded the kfoifettiapf Winchcs^^ 
lord high treasurer ; in whieh office he continued, tilt his 
death. These honouit may an inad^uate reWant 

for Cecil's services, hut ^le pia^^ in the reigti of EliiitW* 
beth was a mark of^jlho higM^vonr, and a repl 

merit. Except in the iiwtaifi^ of Leicester, no ixample 
perhaps occurs in that jeign of A* title Iwqiiirett .wxtlmwt 
desert. It is impossible ii(^ithin th(|[(JSiti£iU$ of this, 01 *^ 1010 10 
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n 0 ix^ $0ici . ^t^ijuros promoted by tbii great 

/ bratx^^t^ bis policy, whether in velatidfi 
to roU^l , feeja material a part of Enropcao 

ernment of England, or her foreign 
poli^i^ ajp^ i>y ^flxed and well grounded pi'iii- 

' i fiidministration appears to have been 

by Aw /'temporary expediency only, but to 

tigve fortttcd a ^ ^ consistent and well considGred|j^n. 

elution and intrii^ f jarero iiecossaW in an ago when nogo- 
tiafjjSkoia tlnag a ayatom of duplieity. Few ministerH have been 
05fpwd to ittcw^'^i^moriious attacks than Lord Bi^lAigh. 
The favourites oFHHili^uden all times opposoato his 

jitdicions ecopoiUical policy. The frequenj; plots ooca^ 
sioncd by ihAW^ncorous exciteinllht of religious ft'oling — the 
disputes ihsiisred by ^he unsettled state of the succossion — 
the %hivab'ws j^elig|y^^ed and pn><luced by Mary fiueon 
Scotland aint harfH|BTOS— and the capricious and hypo- 
criticfl^conduot herself secretly approving and 

E tiblicW hlamicy^er "iWiis tor, and holding him up to screen 
Cfraelpfrom pi;^n disapprobation — all conduced to embar- 
\^risa hiiT.plans sitld epnfound bis oporalions. But the accu- 
j>to infonnation f:ibrd Burleigh at all times obtained, 

^ bis jl^Uanco^ Jliis '(hnceasing appbeation, and unimpeach- 
abl^^Pi^tity, enabled him V^ovt»rnome the difficulties 
wKid^^lftivrounded him, and end of his career to re- 

tain th^fttvour of the queen and tb.e respect and affedtiun of 
hevHUbjects. It is wo)i^J;ty of obserMiti<»i, that those par^ 
of his conduc^hi6l|Aifi?^ characteriBed as unfeelii^ 
and the approbation of pos- 
terity ; all tbo advantage wo possess 

Irom the of his iMpRurcs, that they 

wore the %^|||K8ll|(i(^tis that could have neen takou for the 
prcsorvatioipj^^e peace and vveltbre of his country, and tin; 
e3lablisHt5^^^|^Of the reformed religion. lie was dislin ; 
gnishel|J|6^S^-.comm^ld nud nio<l(‘ralioii. It was olJscr\*'d 
that ho nt^vei^poke I fijM ly of his enoinies, nor embraced anv 
opportunity of revenge^ htul as ho was no Jess on his guaid 
to avoid every luuluo bias IVoiu afieclion, it beeiuno a gene- 1 
r«l remark that he waa a better enemy than iViend. 
entortain,’ he^ said, ‘ mlJico against no individual what- 
ever ; and 1 thstlK God that 1 never retired to rest out of 
charity with any mah.' 

S ill cortimonyWith moBt other groat public men, he pos- 
sed discernment in discovering men of poetfliar takiita 
busineiwft. ^ Ho AK^fitnca resolved that England should bo 
^'distinguished abovo all nations fpr the integrity of ji; 
judges, tho piclv of her divines, "^tid the sagacity ^ 
ambassadoi's.* jSgAi^uraged opoii dij^ussion, as tendip, 
to the disco vegflB||Piih . Ho was sirictly and scrupuloti 
impartial ; in his several establishments ; and 

liberal to his ^cers and dependents. He gave largely in 
rbnrity, and increased his private fortune without borrowing 
from the cofTers of the state, .as'^fore his time Wifs tho 
Oommon custow witli those who had the power, and with- 
out jtarnishing his fame by any public or private cx- 
tortlSh> as appeared at bis death, when the queen insti- 
tuted 'UngoroUS inquiry into his affairs. In private ho was 
cbocrihl, alTablfii^ and facetious ; abbtemious in hia own diet. 
Im enjoyed the cheerful relaxation at his table with his 

t mily and friends. 'Indeed,' says Fuller, * no man was 
ore pleasant and merry at meals, and he had a pretty 
wit-rack in himself to make the dumb to speak and to 
draw speech out of fiio most silent and sullen guest at his 
table, to show his disposition in any point ho should pro- 
pound.' 

Bookst and tho supOrmtendeuc^ of lip garden at Theo- 
bald's fortnod his chief arausemettt in ma few hours of 
leisure. life mind was A^pn«y tinctured with piety. Uis 
faith had been cn Roared to him bj^ porseciillyn ; his piety 
was exalted by tUw’^hcriiloo of diis munxjsts ,td religi^in ; he 
was oocuatomed ijo sayi\fT‘tril! trust no imin if he bo not of 
oound religion, for hO'tbltjfel’falM to God esm never be tamo 
to'tnan; 

Iti 1589 bh lost hi!^ MBdimd, hia affectionate com- 
pahton for *13 y^rs. , The dbs^iondcncy protluccJ by this 
the inwasing inflmities of Sge, and suce’easivo 
attacks of the gout, rcndorect more severe by a Weakness | 
Whl^ b«!bn oauacd tehla setlenlan' habits, iivterni|ited ’ 
tl# huri^ed ealmpesa Of^l^tcmpor : be became stihject to 
i^6vUhue8$, 1W& such oacasiona he imme- 
aiftt4y ariaeav^ed to^ itroo reparaliuu for Uie pain 
which ^ okpacdC,®© dip4, says his contomjKi- 

iwry <J|S®h Augiist, 1598^, in the; 78th 


year .his age, having held tbo station of prime mi- 
hister of fitiglaud for upwards of half a century. Hia 
death-bod Was suiToandwi by friends whom 
by child roll tbr^whofio future welhire be had p^vidpd, by 
servants devoted to him feotfx a long intercha^e of good 
otfioes. and he utnist serenity and com-*' 

pOsure* He had, by h M i p^ wife, Roberh^ created earl of 
Salisbuiw; Anne; mftmea "lb Edwaitl Vere^ scientccntU 
earl of Oxford ; and EU 2 al;)Cth, haaiTied to Wiftiam, eldest 
son of Lord Wentworth, of whom the llrst-nainod only sur- 
vived him. 

(Macdiarmid's BritU'h Siatesmf“^^ m<og. Brii, ; Cam- 
dens Annals ; Fuller's Unit/ Slata.) 

CECIL, HOB EHT. EARL OF SALTSBURiY, son of 
Lord Burleigh, by his sf-oond wile I^IiUlred, \vas.lwrn ahnit 
1.550. He w'as of a weakly eonrtitulion pnd Aoformi d nan 
his person, upon which accoutu lie was not sent, to school ; 
he afterwards went, to Si. Jehu's i;olloge, Cambridge; He 
was knightod by Queen EhzabcLh, who .sent him ns a^isialiint 
to the oarl of Derby, the English aml^assador in Franco. 
On hi.s return, in 1590, he wim 0])poiuUMl second secictary 
of state ; and on tho death of Sn- Francis WaUinghanh be- 
came principal secretary, in wliich oflico.ho ronlinued till 
his death. He was appointed to various offices of trust, hy 
Elizabeth : and on llie decease of his I'atiu'r, succeeded him 
as prime minister. He pvi\atclv corrc.siwiidcd with .lames I., 
and, on his accession, was confiimod in his office. In 1(503, 
ho was created baron of Es.scnden : in 10 (M, Viscount 
Crunbourtic; and in l(i0r>. oavl of Salisbury: bis elder 
bttilher Thomas being created eml of Exeter on the otenhig 
of day. He was also elected chancellor of tliw 

univop^^^I>. Cam bridge, and instak^ a knight of tlic 
garter Baiue )ciu\ In 1606, orfxbe death of tho carl 
of Dorset, be succeeded to tlio offl(5b' of lord high treasure!, 
in which capacity ho eflVeted great reformation in the Ex-^ 
chequer. lie was unquestionably tho ablest minister of his 
time, and appears to have.rcpiyjssod the increasing oncroatdn 
meats of the crown to the utmost of his power. He cxpo.'svrj 
bimwlf to considerable odium, and made many enemies us 
the chief promoter of the disgrace ami full of tlie cmi of 
Essex* and ulWwaids of Sir W. Raleigh, indeed with 
regard to Raleigh, subsequent inquirers have charged him 
With criminal and disgraceful conduct; hut he was Ttevur 
accused of pecuniary cu:»rruptu»n or dishouesly. Ho married 
Elizubotli, daughter of W,diitnn Brooke, IauhI Uuhhani, hy 
whom he had a danghUn* and a son. Worn out witli lUi!/- 
nesB, he died at Marlborough, on his road from BtUln^lioro 
^ ho hud been fur tho recovery of his health, onjtlrc littJi of 
I May, IGI‘2, observing to Sir Walter Copi; — ‘ Ease and plea- 
j sure quuko to hear of death; but my hfo, lull of cares and 
imseries, desirclh to be dissulvod.’ 

Ho wrote ‘A Treatise concerning the State and Dignity 
of a. Secretary of State, with the Care nntl Peril thereof;' 

* A Treatise against tho Pupists and 'Notes m Sir .lohn 
Dee’s l)iscomi>e about the Reformation uf the Calondar,’ 
{Biit/r, Unt.; Desidrnxtu Curiosa,) 

CECILIANS (Zoology), the innne of ii genus of n^ik^d 
l>ents iCecilu'^ of the French), which some nalinwlists 
considered a» belonging rather to tho liatrai-hians, hut which 
Cuvier, following Lunieeus, places in his third and last fa- 
mily (X^.? ,S' 6 V 7 >^»n/A' of the Opjiidians, Observing that 
those who placed it among the Ihitradiians did so without 
knowing ■ whether the form underwent metamorphosis or 
not. ' , 

This genus was named CflociliabyLiunmus^^^om the sup- 
posed blindness of the si>ecie». Tiie eyes, in fact, are ex- 
ceedingly small, and nearly hidden under the skirt, Cut'icr 
observes that in spmo species these organ.s arc wanting alto 
gethor, and the following is bis description of the goo to , 
Tho skin is snmiotftj, viscous, and atmied wnii annuiu- 
fold,?. Itw'ould appear uhogclhcr naked, but on dj.'-tii « turn 
scales well Ibnnod ore found in its thiokni'ss; but ihc.-e 
scales kre delicUtoand disposed regularly in niunv (run .n r.'^e 
row a between tho wrinkles of the skm* as Cinici Ini clf 
saw with certainty in CcseiUa glutinosm (l^rniiu alhi- 
vewfrtV, and other ftpecics. Tire head is Tbo 

vent IS round, and iteiy iiotir Use end of the body. Tho ribs 
are too short to dwum^vnt^ the trunk, and the IrtjNlWlatiun 
of tltb bodies of Iha Vevtebrifti it effrctCil by faooW,'4%h bel- 
low cOn«h the dep^sion in winch is lilledwitU u 
oai^litgp", as in tho tUbos and m some of the Satriw£ianB. 
Tiu^ir akuU ia united to the first vertebra by two tpbetclos, 
Batiaofeians; a moUo of uniop apiMeololi# by the 
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AfiQpbf«bflDn80 araon^jr serpents, "Hiclr tnaxillary hopes 
cover the wnich is only pier^d in the fortn of a sntaUJ 
hoi# and Ihc ‘ tetop^iral bones cover the ter^c>i!*d fossa^ so] 
thar the >•<1 when examined from abov'cr^jp^nts only a 
continuous bony sbi^d. Theii\^,^ jyoidcs, coinposed of 
tlm!e pair^f arches, ha\^ ' 
early yoht|fythc bones siniporM 


supposition that in 
Hi' The ftuijiilUiry and 
palatal teeth arrunj^t^if on ttJa r'ohccntric lines, as in th<^ 
Protci, but are often shali) and'^vved backwards as in the 
true serpents. 'Hie opening: of 'the nostrils is at the back 
of tho palate, and iho lower jaw Has no moveablo pedicle, 
while tjHe tympanic iKtno is dovetaifed {enchas^^e^ with tho 
other bones into the shield #irhe jkuU. The only osstcuturn 
audituSy or auditory bone, i A jMaSl plate upon the fenestra 
oc^/n\ as is the case with thOwSiatnanders. 




#hich have been sb milbh insh 
thenisclvea very uni;mportant,| 
dub to the contraction of 1 
which the animals are preserve^!, 
somo as being entirely devoid^ 
enters intb a very minute account of 
whi4i.its^ enter Covering is foniieth w 
thidifao d mlstakeu^j^u {p>ol6j^ 

^ The Cecilian^y in the system of Vf^ 
order, and comprehend only threi 
(Wagkr). Cmcilta (LinhcDua), and 
and are referred to a family termed liearmi 
the tongue adheres throughout its length toj [pwer jaw. 
The following are tbo characters of thi|afkmily^ y with- 

rounded, an “ 


ro, 

(Wagler), 
because 




[Skull of CttcUi.'i.J 

Tlie amiclc Of thd'lipart in these animals is' not atvklod 
sufficiently deep to be rojllirdod as double, but the second 
*'lnng b us firnall as it usually is in the other sei^ents. Tlic 
hver la divided into a great number of transverse leaves 
(Jfhitllets), In tneir intestines Cu^M>r sbites that there is 
to he fdiiud a quantity of vegetable mutlejjfi, vegetable 
earth {hum us), and Rand. 

(deof^aphieal disiribuiion. — Warm climates. Caifciiia 
‘'ahnulata, Ibr example, is auialiabilant of Brazil (Spix), iiml 
Cufcttia gluiinosa of C'eyloii, Daudm indeed sa>b that 
the last uamed species is American; hut Cuvier avers, 
notwithstanding Diludin> assertion, that. M, l..eehoniudt 
broujrht it to Franco from Ceylon. He adds however that 
Cdpci^ bivitata (bivittata ), Cuv., a specios nearly pproaoli' 
ing lj^vC, glutimsii, is an inhabitant of America. 





out a tail, naked J os Carrb 
two oeclpilnl condyles ; orifice 
situated at tho extremity of the body* 
t’ECROFS. [Athkns. p, ,J4.] 

C KOROPS (Zoology). [Pjecilopoi: 

CEDAR. [Awiks. Jwnipiskt? 

CKDRK'NUS. [Byzantink HilTd 
CELANDINE. [Chktjdonium.J^^^ 

CEL A'NO, a beautiful Uke (the Fi»musl ^ , 
and also a town in the pro^ce of Abviiaszo Ultra, of 
Iher Abruzzo, in ^Kingdom of Naples, in Rap, 

and the tunwi made by tho Ei^eror Claudius to 
otr the superabundant water Of tho Jato which is liable 
to great and sudden rises, are desprili^; tlm general 

head of Abiuzzo. Since that article 

tunnel, which been blocked up useless 

for many centurios, baa bceh so far rcnSbrjPb 'fiMpblc as to 
carry ofr a constant though not a large water 

through tnountain into the Liris, ot 0‘aH^i|||k which 
runs in a deep and narrow valley at the distah#|p|f three 
miles from the lake. ' 

It IS .supposed that this issue of water will suffice to keep 
tho lake to its pre.** nt le\cl; but much greater pans arO 
proposed — namely, t enlarge and extend the tunnel, to cor- 
rect some hydraulic nors committed by the Romans, and 
make the biibterranoous passage serve to reduce the lake to 
the hmiis which it occupied in 1745, since which year its 
encroachments have swullowbd up more than -ll), 000 acr^ 
of the bcsfe;4and in the pw^viu^e. Tho impoitant repj|pi 
aln'ady , 4 havchopu matjbiit the expense bf the kmg 
of under ||iyii|i^ion uf Signors Afan do Hi 

yerd and Liugi Giui^.'^^SSMlt^i^red merely as a remnant of 
■ ,uit) , the tuTlncl, olr, is called in thj^^untry, the emi«- 
of Claudius, is an extieboS^ly interesting 
bj'cct. At the opening of it near the lake,Ht u about thirty 
feet high and twenty -eight feet broad; but it appears that 
it coniracta considerably as it advances through the raoun- 
tain. Its whole Icngt^is three miles. It is la part cut 
tiirougb a solid oiloareous rock, and in part through n 
c?mUi tluii lias little tenacity, Wherever the latl^' 
sl’u.'n o occurs it is siippoitedby masonry of admirabl^N 
muiislii:)). To admit light and air tho Romans 
from ^iOvc, tbruugli the body of tho mountain, dowifto the 
level of the passage. Tlie entrance to this tuntiel is abQ\|t # 
nidrt and a half to the south of the town of AftesXUno,. j 
Tlie town ef Cclano, a thriving place, with a populatfl_ 
about 30U0 .souls, ^ beautifully situated on a ld}l, about k 
mile and a half from tho northern flh<n*h of the lake. Tlte 
name occurs Very Ihcauortily ip the historyijsf the middle 
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ages, when ^tlu; couil 
powcrfifl feudal lords Ih!^ip|hern 
which equal ot rather^ i&pMor in ira 
there are Lupo, 'TraJiuceu^^Pbrl^hiOi a), 
smull towns j^nd villages sciitthrea found illl 
lake, i# on t& tMes of tho tfcdunlaina alipr ■ 



(CwciUa t)UiUntc..3 




Ijglfreating of Ccealia, Dr. Mayor okpressos his dissent 
naturalists who have hitherto wntten on the genus, 
\yit*n respect m what hava been considered its most esslip- 
tial^haracters. The wrmkleS on the skiitf Ibif iuitiiiiife, 
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at oviiirporou^. 

1. A IVont view of’ ihe flower. 9. Th< samo tVom lolow, tabowlnfi Uio 'jalyx^ 
!? A vliow^‘ the <Usk, with the stnmen t. 4. A «ttan A,‘ A 

rijMJ A crtwa secnoii of Uie &i) ‘K H, 1). Svctj f ihe 

Jutler. 

CKLKBES, a largo island of singular shape in the 
Eastern Seas, lying between 2 ' N. lat. and (>'■ 8, lat., and 
extending from 119'^ to 125° long. The extreme length 
of the. islaml iVom N. to ». is near 500 miles^ The coaht 


rj% tho 8. and E, is so fleenjy ihdentod by 
give to ihe whole ishind of foi' 

sulas, Tho area of Celebes ahoht 

miles, but there a very tjons 
ostiinatea that^SiSlp’hfeen made. 
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Boni |s populausi but poor. An eUloi^t: raport, raada 
in 1824 by the Patch re^nlenty, stated that pP Khig of 
Boni had^ whJwh 4P^^hions lO.ooo men eajwle oficat* 

ing arnasf jSii that tho whole poimlaiioti ^ount^ to 
200,000. fm f'Ue the king W Macassor^ 

having a pppidati9i^||l|&^d^oul39 Bth, TeUo, gx)vernctl 
by a queen, a Boni. 9th. The 

of Muros, with a t00,000 seuU, divided Into 

regonoies under the Dutchl goyetfithentp lO’th* Tluj states 
of Touraite, divided amonn^g throe chiefs who weve^ formerly 
vassals of Boni, but who made lhcm«^f)|vps independent of 
tlrat powder in 1814, and placed themselves qnder^io pro- 
tection of the Europeans in island, nth. The4istft«ts 
of BouUcomba and Bonlih^?Vith 25,000 souls, under ttie 
Dutch government. 12: pfeiriets, also under lh^»,Pu^a, 
donominuted the Soulbcni Districts, divided into twelVirlyE!- 
gencios, ami containing a population of 75,000. ^nd 13th, 
the small district in which Fort Kotlerd^nbHhe chief seat 
of tho Dutch government,. is situated: the population of 
this district is about 13,000 souls. 

The native sovereignties here mentioned are ^all suW 
divided under numerous feudatory chiefs. 

*Thii centre of the island, tho nucleus of the four pcnii^ 
sulas, is u mountainous tract from which four arms 01 *®^ 
oUt into tho four peninsulas leupt^c lively, and terminate iif 
promontories. 

Tlie island contjiins thrqo considerable Tho 

largest, the Chiiirana, rises in the Wtidjo couwy^ crosses 
(he kingdom of Boni. and discharges itself by sevoriil 
moutlji^JrUo tho gulf of Sown. This river is navigatde to 
*"tobl© distance by ships of 300 or 40(1 tons burthen ; 

^ proas ascend much farthei^;^ a frcMi-waUir lake. 

.‘‘Soli has a bar at its moiptli With tbroc fathoms 

water: it discliarges itself on t«norili coast uftor a long 
and winding course. The third river hu.s its mouth hn the 
west coast to Ihe south of Macassar. Bjteidos these riyerp, 
there aro numerous small streams, esfwclully on |ho south 
coast, whicluare navigable for a few miles by the vessels of 
the country- 

The island Is for the most part fertile, hut agriciiltur® wi,; 
generally iu a very backward condiUou, tbevinhabitanta 
being mucli attached to aiitient customs anA'Blipcrstition.s, 
and their tastes leading them to prefer navigation, fishing, 
and commercialjiurBuiia to (ho more quiet employments of 
fanning. The Bugis, or inhabitants of Bom, are excellent 
seamen : ibrir proas visit every part of the ItidiatlJ^hi- 
pelago, and <‘ven go as far the Gulf of Carpcnt«|p ft>r 
the puipo.se of taking the tripang (Imdio do mcr), which is 
a )>rofitablc a Hade of trade with Cliina. Those jgdas. 


This island’ ll, .separated from Borneo by the Strait of which the natives ci^l paduahans, are never larger lhau 

1 . p I • » ‘ . .. It.,!-.. . t 1 .... .u .1 



Macassar, tb^eCstern boundary of which i.s formed by the 
western coast of Celebes. This strait, which is 300 miles 
long from N. to S * is about 120 miles broad, except %t its 
northern termination, where it iij^ontracted to half that 
h bv iConneooorgan Foiut on the eastern coast of 
The throe Ixiys or gulfs of Celebes <tre Sewa or 
Bay, Tolo B»y» and Tomini or Gorong-talu Bay 
^ y, sometimes also called the Bay of Boni, is ^ter^d 
trom the S. ; Tblo Bay is open to tho 8. nnd the E. ; and 
gitii Bay.,, which is towards tho northern part of ^ the 
is iMtSrod from the E. Tho gulf, wliieh is formed 
IfWo northern division or limb of Celebes, by tho nortli- 
castorn coast of Borneo, by tho Sop-loo Archipelago, and 
the island of Mindanao, is called tl[ie Sea of Celebes. 

The island Is divided into sevfesjtl STnal\ independent 
states, c^which Count Btegetid 
1 , ThedlR|dots c4 Menado and C 


.'jO tons burl hen. Thjj^r bi>ws arc Jowerod qr cut dow’n so 
aa to be often under waq^, while a ,]^^j|t-hend is raised 
at the stern to keep oH' the soft. have tripod 
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deaeribed thirteen. 
!^o are iu the iii»|thern 
in tVilS sovereignty to 
[iment, and tho second is uud^v tho nominal 
> is in a staj^ of vassal^ thed|mteh. 
cC^ogffee, rKiq,atid ; 4hd 

reluct of a tree, tho 
seven chtefs, 



niist, made of' three stout bamlaids, two rj 
sides and (the from the boW. and lashed togOi 
top; this mast cannos a high jHiinled sail. 

The principal produidiuns of the island are ric 
and cassava, but not raised in .sulHcienl (quantity for 
consumption of the inhabitants, and e\erv jearriccis im- 
ported from ,lava. Cotton and tiibucco are raised in fttnall 
quantities. In the district of LuwuArc iron mines, yield- 
ing metal of an excoUent quality, uie island abo contains 
gtdd mines, which have novoV been regulaq|||| wrought. 
The wbolo coast abounds with fish, and tbojRumber of 
turtle taken is so oOftsiderablo that 50,000 pi||iile W'cight 
of tortoise-shell is annually shipped. The womfin of the 
country weave cotton cloths of eummon quality for dpjjjl^tic 
use, and of a fmpr kind, which are exported to Ja^ and 
other of the Indian Elands. 

The Macassar bofflSs tt|o larger, stronger, and of higher 
coimigp than those of Java, to which iaiaHjjijnany hnmlrods 
of them arc annuallyHaken for sale. 



Tlio population of Celebes is compoa^ of sevoral dis- 
keptm 3rd. The tor- tmet races, #peakin^j► different languages, The Bi^iis are 
SideilSngr 4th. The kingdom of the most ntrmerovis, and a laJPg 0 ;|>^<>pu» tiou of the 

of thlmaind. 6th. states of tribes in tho sout: itn joJBula of the island. The 
to the north of (lie gulf of language by l^veTalj^'bes who inhabit 
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Mandhat^io lunguago the 

twl, and t^nvards the weStepQ^Ht, 

the nortli-castcvn lim k g p nq 

ce»dre of the towitfda the north is inhabited by t^ias 

who are, supposed^to be the abortgiwe^ of 
* %)iiq people tho Bngis aj^ 
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cmt 

io 1)0 the first \n ctitcrpnso and intellironcc ; they engroftB 

ffi aU Ujc carryinj^ trade of tbo Indian archtpelw> the 
jr 01 other tribes being almost entirely eonnnea to 
coasting vByageft. TJm ere ostt'jmeu to bo very 

fair dealers, ahtl tlioy ofton embar^ lO cixlcnsive i^pecula- 
tioiis. The PortujtuoHo foimed, at Maeassar in 

the year it was not iUtp%’ftcr that time that the 

l^TohammoIw religion was introducofl ; it is not known in 
what fheirn'eligions ihilli or cereniotiics then consisted. In 
16 on, raj air of Macassar, with tlio \vholo#nhsi subjects, 
made a pubJie r^mnncialion of th(-ir aniicnt ftiith, and ein- 
bracetr Mohammedanism, after which they immediately 
comiadlcd their weaker neighbours to follow their e^tample. 

Tt appears from the m*ly records of the Knglish Kasl 
India Ckniipany, that they must have established a factory 
at Muciihsnr ahmil the beginning oftbe 17th century, which 
was broken up through the contrivances of the Dutch, who 
in I6C7 conchulod with the rajah a treaty, afterwards 
known as the Boni treaty, by one ailielo of which ho en- 
gaged io expol both the PorUiguose and EngliKb, arnl not 
to admit the subjoins of any other I^iropoan nation, or uui- 
bassadors iVum suc h, to enter his dominions. 

Tlio principal establishmont of the Dutch in Cidehes is 
'ut%acassar, on the west coast, and near the southern ex- 
tremity of (bo island, on the siiol where formerly stood the 
native tovvp of rs!acas‘'ar, known also under the name of 
fW/o? 2 g PaiiJtV;ff. The European inhabitants at present 
amount to about HflO souls, exclusive of llic garrusoo ria- 
tioiicd in Fort Uottordam. The roadstead ulfords good and 
safe amdiorago, being protected from the N. to the SAV 
by two islands callod (Iroat and Little L\-Ly^ TfU llubl 
governor of Ms^assar has under his orders fi\o resident 
who arc severally stuticinod in the North, the South, and the 
Bontain districts, the island of Suinbbawa, and the island 
of Salayr, for the purpose of administering’ justice. In 
1811 the Dutch authority in Celebes was transferred b> 
cout]uest to the English, who, on the rclurn of peace, 
fiuitrod the island, in which the Dutch again established 
them solves in 1816. 

(Stavorinns’s Voijagc.<^ ; Forrest’s Voya^p; Cnnvfurd’s 
hidim ArchiyeJiti^o; "Count Hogendoip’s Cnvp (Villif ftar 
rib (le Jam, cVe, ; Prjw't i)f Cnmniitlt^fi fif JJna.w i_>f 
Lonh rm ih' Affnira of India, 1830.) 

CELERY, ;.r APIUM GICVVEOLKNS, is a wild 
nmbcliiferous plant by no means uncommon jii llm marshes 
of Ejliigland, especially near tlic sc.v in llu i-Ie <)f Thanot it 
is abundant. In its native sjljifttion it lia; the ebarm-ter ol 
bcin^ a poisonon.s plant, hut lra\isj}lar.tod to n^ga on, it be ; 
comes an agreeable and v^diolcsome vegetable. This is in 'OU' 
ibrmity willi the genc-ral projierties of umhclliferous ].kail.‘-, 
in wlnidi two pniifiplejs, the aroinalic and tlie narcotic, exist, 
aiyl which arc food or poison, as the one or the other pro-' 
dominate*., The narcotic is generated abundantly in moist 
places, and tin* cromalic prinopnll) in dry ^injations ;^and 
hence points that arc dangerous while growing in marKlics ; 
becotuQf wdiwiesoine when triinsfcrvcd to dry places, Thi?, 
tuppear.s t ' bo one cause of the dilTercnce between the wild 
and tie ealtivatod cclory ; another is that , the latter is 
bbinc!,' 1 b|^’c it is brought to table, and thus the secre- 
tion 0 ! 'is dlBtcrious priuviplos is provontod. 

Oi garden celorv there ure many varieties, tlic be&t of 
which for salad is the Turkish, and for stewing, the Ccleriac 
or the tuvniproolccl sort. For soups, the ’seeds maybe 
eiuplo) <*d ^th as mindi advardage us the Ktems or leaves. 

Cclcryiris raised in beds» from, seed sown from tho end of 
March to tho beginning of May, and recpiires alight, rich, 
vvcll-druiuod soil. When the plants in the seed- bed are 
about t wo or throe inches high, they affe pricked out into 
another bed, where they remain ^cyon 

Y'ncbos high ; they arc then transferrSno trenches, in which 
tlicy ore placed in a rov/, and finally As they advance 
in siiSe, they arc gradually and carefully eartlied up, till at 
last whole length of the btetu under ground is sometimes 
as four feet Tiie goodness of ccksry denends essen- 

tiallyu^u its grtjwing rapidly, being kept well drained from 
moisture, and Unvmg a so^d 'stalk to its leaves. Colcriac is 
not ^^flilhed up, but is grown upon tho surfuco of the 
grouMg^l^d kept fre^ from weeds and prcseived from tho 
eiubw*) strong lateral roots by frequent hoeing. (Soe 
^ ihmmdtunil Tran-vantionSt voL iiid 

CELESTINE, or CCELESTINDS L, bishop of Rome, 
succecMWd Boniface I. in 422> was engaged in disputes fot 
With the African bishops on mutters of discipinc aUd ^Iq- 


C fi L 

siaaticai jurisdiction, 
tcmi, and lastly with the Ne^q|i™ 
stljpition ofOyifili bishop^ 



toriun. Corlesttmii died^ 

Sixtus JlI. ' 

CELEWINE' It;, a Tuscan, 

died kflet a five months' 1144/ 

OEBBSTINE hi, Piiccecded Olemetit 11,1. in 1191, 
crowneiMhe emperor Hcniw VL, excommunicaled LqO|K)RL 
duko of Austria, and Alonso IX., king of Xcon* anddbd in 

(HilLESTINE IV., a Milaneso, wrtt injected to jiUbc^ed 
Gregory IX. in 1241, but (lied a few days after bis elo^tfon. 

CELESTINE V„ Pietro da Murrone*,||||||/ elected in 
1294; a few' months, after he resigne4 hR was 

sueeeccbMl by Boniface VIIL, who obnftu^ in tho 
castle of Fiimone, where he died, Of slqr ation,'^ 


[RoHti^AC’K VIIL] 
t^ELESlTNES, ORDEM^?, a qrdor/An 

uued about 12.54 by pitavo' 8w Pojio 

Ckdestino V., from whont they Ckslestinea;^ 

Their fnst conv<‘ut was at Muri^t5e^jj^l^hb''Apcinhrm& w' 
Abruzzo. It was a ndorm of the [iM IJi^ard% 

gory X-i|imuted 


Lb-bim IV. iii>proved its in.stiiutiou, atti Sregoty ^ 
immv iinvileges, with nU cxernptior 

It became ii very rich order, both in Ualv and 


tithcH. ... j - , ... ■ 

f ranee. In 1770. fn con seipience of an order from Louis 
V., (lie Celosiiiies of Fram e hold a capitulum, or general 
assembly, from the various houses they hi-vd'in thatj^couuiry, 
to consider of ^>^oral rcibrms in tbqtr^dife^pUtjq^ial eco- 
nomy, winch wJ|||!nsisred upon hy.qhb%fc|;.i , "niose how- 
(‘ver they refusSWu) adopt, and prefeiTdfl't)^a(?^lilrization 
or hup()ression of their order, which was ultiitiati^’ cfiected 
by Pius VI, iu 1776-8. Their property was. posscs- 
.siou of by rovul commissioners, a suital^(>A||i|^ioii being 
allowed to each monk. Some ycars iifter. Eevdin'and IVh of 
Naples suppressed the Coles tine convents in his kingdom. 
[LuOxVAFF.ni*:.] . 

CKLLA. [Tkmplk.] ^ 

CK LL AR T A. [Ckli. aui ac a .] 

(3ELLARLEA, or CELLARJAIIA^ (7.oology), the 
second lamily. according to ‘Do’Bliiinvilles arnuigcmoiit, 
here given, of tiie sub-clasR. Pol^Auria Mcihhnwamt. 

Animnls hydiiforra, provided witli very dcSioalo tentaeula, 
separated, tlistirmt, contained in oval fattened mcnibrani?u» 
ci'ilulcH, with u bilatcr^nohtornmial opening forming by 
lb<‘ir lateral junction, oWone or two tiers or wtag(»s, a Abrl of 
jOftHaceous or membranous* lithiled, djyiaijiifon'u and fixed 
polypanu m . t ' 

OrarieA' tir/crm^ P 

TJio Ce.llaricta (Polypiaria mcmbraiuveea cellarima), for 
buclys Do lilainvillo’s term for the family, are, as ho ob- 
serves, Kuirieioiitly deficiod, inasuiutdr us tho celluh‘,s, wliich 
lire mure or less polygonal, with a binary opening, W’U al- 
\s diR])o.sod in lamimi* or plntess, applied either to iWign 
bodit s, or against another similar plate, or around a sul^sod 
axis, a.s in the last genera of the family {Polypiari^ oper- 
culi/cra) which precedes it. but they are not provided with 
an operculum. Do Blainvillo remarks oh the possJI^Jiy of 
a di\ ision of the so-called muUilocular 
this family, and being composed in fact of ybhbg 

Gknera* . 

L Lnnuiitf^ (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in cellules with a superior 
opening, disposed upoft a single tiet or stage in concentric 
circles and, diverging ray«*»o as Jxj form ,a ,0J:et4^c^Us,quffi*' 
•lently regular, orbicular pojfparium, convex! abovb, concave 
below, and marked with dejirqssod from tho 

Qfttr^ to Iho circumforenco. 

Example. Lunul\U% fitc. 









Lam&qjli:# 



^,fcnu9 for two small fossil poly* 


ificond species {LunuHies 
warrant his estublishinj? 


it dijilthct gcnwfjnamed by him CupnJaria, LunulUe^ 

J o^a ocev^p cretaceous ^^roup at Maestricht, Tours, 

n the bSi^'i^lpfmestone of Normandy. The tbljowing 
cut of Defranco'ii pn parasol illustrates thi^^xta- 

poaition and form of the cellules. 



Animals unknown, contained in membranous, vertical, 
belbsbaped cellules, ciliated on the ed^esand shut by a dia- 
pliniyjirfiitic m^hi^rano, with a very smiJI and semilunar 
opening, and, v^Hlcfliated cither round .mij&e foreign body 
or under the fbtm of spiciform branches. 

Exanp^e. Electra verticiliaia. 



[IClectra V('nicilllii^9.] 


a, natuial 

This is the Mustra verticillata of Griudin, Sertiilaria t'er- 
iicilhta of Esper ; and the genus, which was separated by 
Lainouroux, does not differ from the other Fluatrm except 
in the verticillatcd disposition of its cellules rounil the bodies 
which those cellules incrust, and, as I)e Blainville observes, 
scarcely deserves to be distinguished from Fiiatra J}ih^sa^ 
whw cellules arc occasionally somewhat vcrticillateu. 


v^\ .1. Flustra, 

Animals hydriform, provided with simple tantacula, con- 
tait^ in compete, distinct, very flat cells, formed by a thick 
boWRjl^nciri^g a membranous pai*t, in which the subtor- 
aini^ and transverso opening is pierced, disposed regularly 
and in the form of a quincunx, so as to produce ti mem- 
branous flexible crust or i>olyparium, flxed by radical fibrils. 


a. Encrusting species. 

Example. Flustra dentata. Locality, Northern Seae. 



CFlttstrft nsgniftod,} 

B. Frond^nt twv#Bn or ttages 

Example. J??«»/ra/oi»owo. ; 



[Fluslr.i ] 

n, tulnr;U slri?; somn of t)it> ocllii mfi;rnirto<1. 


y. Frondescent species, witli a single tier of celltf. 
Example. Flustra carbasea, Loeuhly. Seas ol‘ Scotland, &c. 



Mr, Dalyell, in his interesting paper entitled ‘ Fujt^her 
Illustrations of the Propaf^jation rd' Scottish ZoopVytes’ 
(Edtnbui New Philosophical Journal, April- July, 
gives the following account of tho propagation of the plus- 
tree. Speaking of aloyonium^ he says, ‘ VVe find it consist 
of a compact gelatinous or fleshy inalter, studded with m- 
nuiuerable cells sunk in its sub.siance, which are inhabited 
by vivacious hydra?. Different species or vat ieticsi occur iiHhc 
Scottish soa'^, especially i\\e flat inosiun, and aThin green 
flattened palmate kind, which ha.s perhaps escaped ^le notice 
of naturalists hitherto. A white, opiKjiie, ovoidal Or nearly 
.‘ircular, llatlcneil corpusculuni, previously invisihl^>*'i.ssuos 
fiom llic fleshy part of these ^iroducts, w hence it se(?ms to be 
elicited, particularly bv the inlliience of light. On removal 
of a small specimen, that had ahoail) atforde^many, from a 
dark siluation to a moderate degree* of light, at least 150 
quitted their reccases within an hour. These beings are 
endowed with much greater activity than the corpuscula of 
the actinia; their courses are alike diversified ; they swim 
through tho water in all directions, rcgularlyjjnul irregu- 
larly, ascending to the surface or descending to thfe bottom, 
pursuing a straight line, describing an orbit, or tuuiblmg 
about among the neighbouring substances. Meanwhile, as 
if of soft consistenci^heir form alters, and the action of the 
cilia environing thewSJfidy is alternately depressed and lO; 
laxed. At length, having become stationary, a margin dif- 
fuses around the bodyft and supervening transparence ol the 
centre soon exposes an inanimate hydra within, which in 
nine or eleven days is displayed perfect from its celL 'I'bo 
inner surface of each tentaculum is now clothed by iWiuble 
row of stout dark cilia in rapid motion, but in opposite direu- 
tioiis; for as those of on© side ifttoiko upwards, those of the 
other strike downwards. Further diffusion of ad^f 

boring below forms additional compartments for othw^S^rsa, 
The propagation of the Flustrw 

calaiansues after a similar fashion, A ciliated corpiifetilum, 
aalierieBl, ovoidal, or irregular, quits the leaf, pursues its 
oS^e in the water, becomes stationary, adheres, and a 
nascent Flustra arises from tho spot, Abovre ten thousand 
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such cotpusciila have been produced by a muderatO'fcized 
i|n)ccMmeu of thfj Flu^fraj^utcea, tm^ciut; the buttcmi of a 
fVoru their muliilude, and vUiati'og tlu? water 
by'thcu dettay.’ ^ 

llie suipe autiior, ip I’ eediiig't of the Briliiih As- 
ion’ (Edinburgh, i^eple Sr, 1834), thus tdeurly and 
elaboratial^^^ribos tljc oi'ganbfation of Flustra carbasea. 
‘ The i liSlfm^earha^iea reseintdc^ a leaf divided into subor- 
dinate our of the surtkees being sludtlcd with cells, 

and the (‘tlluM oNhihiting elevations' or convexities ooi- 
rospoiujiiig to fheur bottom, and the whole fSroduct is of a 
yetlow'ish (stJoof, Kach cell, of a shuUie or slipper shape, 
jovi 1 with tlie surface of the leal, is inhabited by a vi\acioii.s 
pol\])Us, exercising a peicussi\e faculu both of llni tentacula 
individually and of llie whole head. Some of the cidls an* 
o(‘CU|)ied occasionally hy large*, blight yellow, irregularly 
globular, solid ciliated anmiulcubi, subseipicntl) quiuiug 
tiiem to swim heavily heluw. ]n several days they becO'me 
motionless like the former, and dio also without aniuediate 
dcoomposition. Next, there appears in just about the t»atu<f 
spot below, occupied by tlu; motionless animaleuluni, a yel- 
low nuedeua with a ligliter diffusing inargm. This in its 
further ditfiision assumes a shuttle or slipptn form, it he- 
coroes a hlrlgll^ cell, which afterwards displays a ]iolypus 
under tlu* wonted figuro arul action. The adult Finstva was 
Vditiraf, for the leaf is always t'rcct ; but here tlu* new eell 
\^i<)7'izonCal. i^y a singuUu pro\ision of iiatuve. us only 
ofu? .side of the 'tdult is ct*lhilar, tlio original cell is ncce.sra“ 
rily a root, solo, or Ibiiudalion, to admit siihsequent •ufarge- 
meiit, which in such /(mphytes is always iioni a single cell. 
One end ol the cell rioxL iise^ voitically, v\ herein, sc<*uiid 
cell, with its pol)pu^^, is soon displayed ovoihunging tlu* 
firsU and angles to the plane of its position.’ (Seo 

also Plo^o^sol Grant’s UhsTV atinus on llu* Polypes of ihis 
Species in tlu* ‘ Edinburgh New Pliilo‘^i»plncal tiounnil.') 

Froudcsc(*nt si>ecies, with straight lobes ami a .single 
tier oC cells. 

ICxaniplc’, Fiu'^i ni itvirularis. Lor.ihty, European Seas. 
iSe lord }b»y, Sussex. 



f Flint' a ,1’ irutu is.] 
a -aplu'iK al Jll,l^!4 Ilf the iialurul h'm* 



[Flustra avj "ilatiK ] 


n, h Rpeeimen fth-uwh.;., {n« '.wiji I'lunc ''in.; l-uin nf the n.itiuHl hi*e ; frf;, 
piiiUuiti* majfnilieti: ♦Sini ' Bntiff.li Miseollauy,’ I, on ion, IKOfi 

Fossil Flustil^e. 

ThdSlo occur in the Baculitc limoslonc of Normandy, the 
ciialk uf Susiicx.ihe Great Oolite (Wilts), and inthofcrcy- 
wiK'Uc group (Ooltland, Glouccilcrbhiro, Herefordshire, and 
tb«- SoviUi of Ireland). De Biainviilo givc.s l)ie following 
local^a 




M a. Encrusting species. ^ 

In the calcaire tertiaife gf Gfefntopj artd of the 

Fpisanlin, and in the reialje 

fi. Frondescent spRics, wfi t^AUeris^orbiSQj^^te^ 

In the limestone of Valognes and m the calcaffe uRRmre 

f nviCTnnn ^ 

Elzerina* * * ^ 


of JJrignon, 


Aniraals unknown, contained in sufficiently large oval 
tdongatijiSI subhcxfigonal bordered rellulc.s, havinff a mem- 
branous tympanum or drum, in which is pierced the sig- 
moid opening, forming by thjoir quincunxial and circular 
arraugi'uienl the branches of a niembranou 8 > platit-hke, 
uoTUjrticiiluled, dichotoinous, and lixeil polypurmtn. 

Example. Fherma hhiitivilUi. Luculiiy, the Sous of 
Mow Hull and. 



[lUyt‘nn.1 T'hum illii ] 
c, naUUdl hi/.i'. h, a ir. 

X)e Plainville obsc*rv(‘s tbot this gemis was cslablisbed by' 
I^amouroux for a poly pier brougbl from the 4^ehs of 2 \us|ru- 
lasia by Peron and Ecsueiir, whicli De Blhiiiville .jj^aininotl 
in Lainouioux s collccttou, and that he has beolvinatisricd 
that i( i.s u gendfiyvhicli can haidly bo distinguitfUed from 
the pliyio’ul t>r plant-lilo.* Fiustrm — that it diftptsfrom them 
only in the niuoti of tlie cellules, winch ibnn a circular 
(juiiu uiix, as U) CcKmuL Suhrorftut, and ucc stdlinorc .soft 
and momhrauous, ^ ' 

Kisso records two spei ies of Elzerina in tho Moditer 
raneaii, io'. vtnnista and F. unitahifts ; but De 
obyerxes that, if it be true ihiit their cellules arc sca‘tter<|^, 
it Is probable tliat (hose species do not belong to this gemis. 

6. F/ieruna. 

Ainnials unknown, contained in oval fcllules, teriiiinaud 
by a. snllicienlly largo projecting tubular opening, and dis- 
posed in oblique serieg on one of the surfaces only td'u meiu 
biMHous or subgelalinous, lobated, frondescent, llabeUifoun, 
and fixed poly ))ari inn'. 

Example. Pbrnan tuhuloaa. 



[I’henisa talmlos.i.] 

(i, iii'pi'i “lilt*; lovNcr c, a jMirtiun hlfilily majfuitiuib 

This is tlie Fhiatra tulmUh^a of Ellis and Sidaiider. De 
PiaijiMlle observes that Ijuniouroux is undojubtedlj^^ig^it 
111 liuMiig withdrawn thiii form from the pu||pon irj'^hi‘’h 
Klhs and Solandcr had placed it, as De Blainville"';i|Lictr“ 
tained by the examination of a dried individual in u good 
hlute of preservation ; but be thinks that Pherusa is ititer- 
mediate betv/ocn the F^untrrp and Cellariw, 


G. Vincularia (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in oval, subhexagonal, regu- 
lar cellules, having a subtcrrnmal semilunar onficx;, and up- 
Jibed and united longitudinally in raanV rows, so as to form 
a cretaceous brittle polypariura, in the form of a little wand. 

E.xarnple. Vincufaria fragiliff^ Locality of the genus 
at present known, the oalcairo lertiairo of Wostphalm, 
i>c BJainville observes, that this genus w^pi^tabh.s hod liy 
Dcfrance, and that it has been adopts h| under the 

denomination of 0tauconoma^ denomifai^ion tvhicli De 
Blatn villa ngeets, remarking tJSat GpWfhss regards it as 
approaching nearlyr tq CV//ffna Saficoritiat «siqd' staling that 
the Vinciduria which*l^’<De Blainville) examined 

in Defrance's collection ^bI} hq notljing more than a 

true Flustra, which is ibund in the same beds with V.fta’^ 
SJte BlainviUc adds, in support of this opinion, tiuvf 
him ,|^specimaia tyhich \va$ composed of 
twOHil^r series instead d a single series only. 
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ovary, contained in regular hexa- 


i or oval cell^jfrluivitif? a transvyjt or subtubidar opeii- dried stale, as ho aok»toy|p^es, expj 
iStj; disposOT^u Ocular quincunx^OTi the surfaxfe^f thb l^nimjus should have b^toWed liu 
cvlindneal aichdtomous articulations of a sulfcmjirooiis on Ceftarict SiUK^OTfua, vv 


inch^ and a half upon the of Sqimlh.ivluc b WW} 
still far from the time when tW\v>ini^' art.voxt‘lud.Mh w 
rX‘ Ulaihvillo, who fitad»e<l^hc tv\o hvin;.^ Spcfoes of Hie 
«eas of France, (7* S'd/irr^/rtfSSand C, centidmi, hufe, ni ilic 

xpfe<^hcs his ‘surprise tluit 
' le name of ’t'ubulavia 
hen ifi iiolliiu^ 


horny 


pliytoid polypwriurn, fixed by a great numbe; 
radiciforin tubes, 

ff. Spei'ies with hexagonal cellules, and with a traps- 
verac aperture. (Glmiu.s, ^alicorma of Cuvier.) 

Fxanjj^e. Ctdlai'ia Salicornia, Celluhiria iSalicornia oi' 

Fallas fist ill osa oi Linnoeus. Locality, Euro- ^oliNvciggi 

peau sea^* - Ovuhtes n 

which appcarii to De Bhunvilb* to be inadmissible. 

« 8. Intriaaria (Ihssil). 


fistulous in its structure; and he adds, that’')t wy^ pml.iU) 
that denouunatifui wbicli induced Sehweiggcr to u%mm1 
DarlylDpora^^xvi^ an articulation of CoUaria. 

i>c TlJaiiU’illo further states tiiat no author makes lecn 
tion of fossil CvUaricr^ unless we adopt the optnion ni' 
Sohweigger, who ].retends that the Paet,vlo|K>ros and ilie 
are ii(»tlnngbut artirubit ions of Ci'llaria, an Opinion 


ii 



;,sf 

) vi» 




fC^IUHa Cvroutcs.] 

tf, naliiral siit! ; 6, u portion ol th*? lower part n«igiiitl«d. 

Do Blainvi)fe observes that this genus, estublishtal by 
Fallas underjtt^ jlame of CGllulariat has been suceesnivelv 
siTnpiitied by jiinrnirck and by Lamouroux, who lias esta- 
biished many genera at its expense. Do Blainville further 
states that, before Delle Chiaje, no autlior who had described 
a species of a true colle^^'lvas known; but thaL the Nea- 
politan observer had hiltia this gap by informing us in his 
Memoirs that the polypeSi of Cetlaria cenndGS boar a per- 
fect resemblance to those of Miltmora {Myriap^^ 'i^n- 
cata. Pallas made a IftlHous <fw‘rvaut>n relt ^ld gMilg^e 
rapid growth of C, SoMbotmaf for he found an 


Animals unknown, contained in hexaijonal elongated 
cellules with elevated borders, ami covering tl e entire sur- 
face of a calcareoiLS polyparium sunicicntly hoIuI, rush hUo 
( torjcncf') internally, composed of a ^•onsllierable number of 
(•ylindrical branches irrcgiilnrlv iniaslornoscd. 

Kvamjjle. Intricdria AV//occ/?.s'/,s. 

!){• Hl.unvillo obsc'rvcs that llu'^ genus was esIablislTed 
l>v 0«dr;uicc <nr a pietty idssil pohpicr fniind l>y M. dc (I'er- 
vilh* in tlu‘ (lepnrrnicnt nt' I. a Manehe; and lu' slale.s that 
on (‘xauiuo'ng it lu the colUa^tion the liisl ii'ttmed offfio^e 
luilurah'-ts- he was sali.died tliat il -ipproaelie^ very nearly 
fo tiie ('elhinjc, and csot'CMlIy to f Sulirnr?ft(f m tlu* form 
of Us <-elhiies, while, hov^evi'r, U lidiers trorn it, h* e«usc it is 
not aMicul.ifiMl, and l>ecanso ni all prohaldliiy it liid ntvt 
a Iheje by ladieal fibrils. Lanmurmix, tiioiight it 

was a mill poie. 

A puuals unknow n, eontainoil in (‘ellules which donot pro- 
U'ci Imt aie resistant, snheretacc»nis, di'^posed on two alter- 
olHo rows, ini<l upon one smiaco onU (d‘ tlie dichi'tOinous 
Vm'.i.'U he^, an ic id ail'd, pmnal In Iranssa r-.e fibn Is, and forming 
alu eetlici a llaheliitoi m, radit‘iihiled,lioi)descoid polypurium. 

I\N lUiph*. Ciitui* xirorhno'i di'Uy Lanioiiroux; Ceffunu 
I. euuMdv. I.oeahty, sea of New Holland. 


[t%‘U»tVva S-il'i’CM ula.] 

if, ij-iliinU tiUo; b, a porl.ou fuagninisd ; a ftni.itU'r porliou uliU niuts'lii^flily 
Uiai'iiilicd. 

/h S*pecie« with oval oollules, and the iipc*rtur<^ rounded 
and tubular. 

Example. Cr/iaria cerdides^ ^criuluria a tddes of 
Gnu'lni. Locality, Mediterranean and the Ind-.i ■ seas. 



! r.milii Ar.'w'hn'uil<'a.] 
it, ninni:fl Ij f, p'UUons 

Dc Blainville oliscrves that thi.s g«?nus way estahlislied 
by Lamouioux for a species of Crllana broti^ht by Feron 
and l.csuenr from the Austral inn seas, and which lu' saw in 
Lainouronx’s collection, which now forms part of the Mu- 
omni of f'noti. The assinublage of cells resemble tlie ver- 
U'bral >‘oUimn ‘■>ffe!|Nh. Upon one of tlio surtaces aio two 
roYi’S of alternulo cflls, sepamtod by an angular crest Ujitui 
the other surface umv be scim llie hack of the ced^. with 
tubular lilarnenis vvnich reach transversely fnmi one hraneb 
to another, and are anulogouti lu the radicil'orin or root like 
tubes. He adds that tt W(Niild appear linii Waiisverse 

libnJs arc Bumclimes WtiiUmg, as in the vaindy noted by 
Lamarck. . ^ 

10. Ca^ifrt^a. 

Animalfl unknawn, contained in very small di?- 

poseU in cjuincOnx an one of ilie surfaces only ofSho arli- 
cmhvtipns (as if pinnated) of a calcmvous, plivtoVd^dichoio- 

mous polyparium, beat mg on Its florsal fiuria«*c the continua- 
tion of the fistuloUH radicles by the aid of Which it iii fixed. 
‘ Example, Caherea dickotoma^ 
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[(wibpTva DiclmtoriiH.] 
a, natural .nzn; twocellulea magitifled. 


De Blainville states that he has examined the poly pier on 
•which Lumouroux established this f^enii8> and observes that 
it is remarkable for the manner in which the cellules are 
piled obliquely on one surface only of the polyparnini which 
they form, and on account of their heini^ sustained by a fas- 
ciculus or bundle of radiciform lubes which occupy thojJ 
dorsal ’Surface. lie adds, that the description and figure 
given by Lumouroux are inexact, the ridge which he repre- 
sents and describes being notbing more than a disposition 
of the radicifonn tubes ; and that the pinnated Canerca of 
Lamouroux's collection is entirely different from Caherea 
dieiiotonui. . 

1 1 , TriccUaria. 

Animals liydriform, contained in cellules with an oval, 
terminal apertuu- with sc^ssile borders, and disposed in three 
rank‘d, composiu;.^ the articulations of a polyparium which is 
phytoVd, dichotomous, and fixed by radicular filaments. 

Example. Tricellaria iHcythura, Locality, seas ofNew 
Holland. 

This is the Crisxa tnnjthura of J^amouroux. The genus 
was eslablisho'cl Dr. Fleming, in his w^ork on the British 
animals, from a species which differs from the CrisicP of 
Lainouroux in the disposition of the cells. 

12- Anamarchu\ 

Animals unknown, contained in united close-set and 
norny cellules, v/iUi a vesicle at the aperture, disposed in 
l\M> lateral altenrate ranks, and forming the articulations of 
a horny, phy told, dichotomous polyp-arium fixed by radici- 
ibrm fibrils. 


Example, Aoainarchis Neritina. Locality, Mediterranean. 





This genus was established by Lamoufoux, but was not 
adored by Lamarck, nor by Dr. Fleinripg, wifi licicording to 
De ^ainville, confounds it with BiMhria. Blainvillo 
States, however, that he hasiiot cxwiitted either of the tfo 
species which constitute the genus AtijtmarchiSt but ^^0* 
marks that it seems to him to differ too Httlo from the 
Celhric^ to justify a separation. 

13. Bicellarta. 

Animola^driforro, furnished with eight simple tentaculo, 
and contain^ in cellules which project but little or not at all, 
disi^sed upon two alternate ranks, and opening upon the same 
surface of the articulations of a cretaceous, phyto'id, dichoto- 
mous polyparium, wdiich is fixed by radiciform fiJamonts. 

Example. Bicellaria dHuUu Seriularia pilosa* locality, 
European seas. 

This division of CcUaj'iadcc^ Crhice of Laraouroux, Cel^ 
luncp of L’draarck, was separated by Dr. Fleming, who 
gave it tbe denomination of Celfularia^ a name preoccupied, 
as we have seen, by Pallas for tie whole family. Instead 
of lliia name De SlainviUe proposes that hero given, and 
observes that Sa\ igny, in the plate which he has devoted to 
Cellaricv in his groat work on Egypt* has figured the solid 
pint of four species, which, being composed of two ranks of 
cellules, should belong to this section. 

M. Crifda, 

Animals liydriform, but, as to the rest of their form, un- 
known, contained in cellules tenninated by a projecting 
tubular aperture, and disposed upon two alternate ranks of 
the articulations of a phy told, dichotomous polyparium fixed 
by radicular fibrils. 

Example. CnfuaH^bjirriPa, Seriularia ehurnea^ Linnmus ; 
Ccllulaxiit cbui'veai Pallas. Locality, European seas. 

A genus established by Laraouroux, but considerably re- 
stricted by Dr. Fleming, who senarated from it the species 
arranged under the genera Tnrellaria and Bicellatia, Do 
Blainville obst^rves, that in a rigorous sysleiu of rational 
nomenclature it might be named TubiceUaria, 

15 . Gemicellaria. . 

Animals hydrifomi, contained in oval cellules, with an 



fCiot^fiUarlix bnrKtuiu. ' ft. niUuial lixff ; a porUuH lHaipnAMl* 
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oblique aperture, u^nited two to two by the back, and fornl- which, as lio.jays, ho /Itas modified inio Catenicella ; but 
ing thus the Mtics^tions phytoVd dichotomous ixSly- he gives no rroson for this, and w« see no occa'ion lor alter- 
parium, adhering 'n^ radi'c^'orm fibres. iug the name given by the adraiyablo observer wlio first 

(^WceUdsnk tersesr^ Locality, EuropeoiM pointed out the generic form. Do Blainvillo wrotq the clia i 
^ , meter above given frouj an which be bad tbun<l 

Thii .tlic* of Lio^os^us, Cellutaria on marine productions from, the Meditoniineau, and 'Ah- 

hursaria of psyiiamena bursaria oi Lamouroux, servos, that it is evidently a g^nu^ vt'ry 4 ioarly approacb^i^ 

and Notewna bursar'in df Fleming. ^ to UniceUana, from whidllit differ-s only in the eeU.^lei> ari- 

The gomts was proposed by .Savigny in tlie plates of llis hiring to the bodies to which they are applied* in vln it 
great work on Kgypt, under tbo name of GpmeUari^ lua- not having a teriuitud aptirture, addnig, that it ebrWifphinis 
mouroux established it witli the denomination J.nricaria, exactly with the genus named lbpyotho\} by Lamoun>u\, 
an pppoLlation changed by Dr. Fleming to that of Nofanna, . 

because tofi^aria had idready been appropriated to a genus ^8. Mempa>n, 

of fi/nes. *1^. Fleming's name must however give way to Animals unknown, conliiim^d in t»val cellules having a 
Sit^rigny*s bn the ground of priority. non-terminal aperture, disposed on one side only on a single 

,, De Blainville observes that it is in truth a genus which rank, ami rising dic.liotomouslv one hoiu the other sf) as to 
/^Hses »o nearl} into the Sfir/z/ZunV that it scarcely deserves form the artieulp lions and branches of a subf ait a»voip^, 
to be retained. phytoVd, palniated polypanum, fixed by a great number of 


1 G. UfUQellaria, 

Animals unknowui, containlSf in long celliilos with a tor- 
minal aperture, forming one to one the articulations of a 
calcareous phyto'id polyparium, fixed by radicular fibrils. 

«. ape ciea with tho coltulcs a little bent. (Genus, Eu- 
cfalra of Lamouroux. 1 

Example. XJnicelhxria chvlatay Ellis- Serfutaria hrirttra, 
Crlluluria chelata^ Pallas. EucraLaa cAc/n/u "Jaimourunx ; 
Kucratea loricatUf Fleming, Locality, European seas. 



[■UiiieL’biuia ciiPliiU.] 
iturnl bIkci; h, a )ioitiua highly niagnifieo, 

/). Species with cellules elongated into a cornet shape. 

(Genus, Lafne.a of Lamouroux.) 

Example. , Uniediaria Lofoyt, Lamouroux. Locality, 
seas of North America. 

Lamouroux broke up this generic division into the gonorii 
EucraUa and l4^\foea. Dc Btaiiivillo says that UniceUari*t is 
easily characterized by the rtUhtiiry disposition of its cellules, 
and that he had examined both Eucraten and Lafoea in 
Lamoiiroux's r.o%ution at Caen, and found tlie diflerences 
of too littlo value to warrant the separation. Lamarck, he 
adds, did not admit this genus, which Dr. Fleming docs. 

7. Caienari^j Savigny ; C^tmicella^ De Blainville. 

Animals uukitdwn, contained in horny oval cellules, with 
an orifice not terminal but margined, springing one from 
the other, end to end, or transvei-sely, anti forming a sort 
of net-w'ork or chain applied or adhering to the surface of 
marine bodies. 

Example. Catenaria Sm'ignyi. 

De Bininville obsei^ca, that bo found this genus indicated 
by Savigny m the zoological jfiatea of the great .Fjpench 
work oit Egypt, under, name ^'of Ca(cwaria, 


ratfeiUir fibrils. 

Example. Ahmipeca hyalcea^ Lamouroux. I^ocuuly, Jn. 
diaii seas. 



TMi'uiiiira hy.'iljca ] 


a, Tiutuval ftui* , b , cclUiles niUL;iiirit'(l. 

Tills is one of tlie g(*ricra .separated from the CefJiuitr 
by J.aniouroiix. JuUmarck did not adopt it: bof, us J>o 
HlauiMllc observes, the form and disposition of ^lie ccltuh^s 
arc strongly defuicil. lie considers it us upproachinir the 
Cattniarup m the form of its cells, but as ddfermg widely 
from it 111 the manner of tbeir forming Ibe poljpanum. 

19. Alecto (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in elongated tububir cel- 
lilies, springing ono from the other, often dicdioLomoiisly, 
with iiu oval, subtennnial, slightly projecimg aperture, Tbo 
cellules arc always in a single rank, and lonn a sort of re- 
ticnlution on the suiTaco of xxMirine bodies. 

E.vmuple. c/icAofomrt, Lamouroux. Locality, the 

ii|)pei .liirassic limestone of Caen. 

A genus established by Lamouroux for a small fossil 
polypanum adhering and creeping us it were over fossil 
i(irrOr(itJt/c(\ and having the dispobjiion of its cells a good 
deid like those of the cateiiariaj, which are also creepers, 
De Blaiiivillc observe.'!, tbul llie genus lias also utjSrst sight 
a certain number of relations to another fossil, xiz^uiopora 
of Gold fuss. 

There is another and a pretty spcrics {Alecto ramca. Do 
Blainville). lound iiy M. Iluot on a bolemnitc, trom the 
chalk of Meudon. _ 

We liavo in this article followed the arrai^yement of M. 
de Bbiiuville, one of the latest systematic writer, s ()f^31) on 
tlie subject ; but it is more than prohuble that the olisen'U- 
tions now being made by M. Milne Edwards, will produce a 
svstem founded on an accurate investigation into the organi- 
zatKui ami anatomy of these animals and tlieir congeuers. 

CELLA'RIDS, CRISTOl'HER, born at Smalkabl iir 
studied malhemaiicft and the Oriental languages at 
Jena. When thirt^years of age ho was made piofcssor of 
philosophy and OriSbtul languages in the college of Wcis- 
senfels, and in 1(573 was appointed rector of the college of 
Weiniai', Frederic I„ elector of Brandenburg, and first 
king of Prussia, having founded a new academy at Halle m 
Saxony, appointed Cellariuft profitsssor of history and rbe-^ 
tone, an appointment which ho hwld till 1707, when he died. 
The work by which he ia most generally known is the * No- 
titia Orbis Antiqui,* or ‘ Anliept Gcograpliy,’ first published 
p.t Jena, in a small 12t]io., but considerably enlarged in sub- 
Si^iuent editions. The best edition is that of Lcipz^i;^ vola. 
4to.'l^5;Sl, after the author s death, with additions by Schwarz. 
This’x^brk, though it liad a value in its day, is now almost 
useless. Tho other works of Cellarius are, * Historia Medii 
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Mvi a tomporibu!} Constantini Mat^ni n»l (^MatitinonjUm CaiuJinal Ippolito de’ Modici’p protectioiiiK»tumed to Rottio 
aTim'is ooptam/ Jena, 16*^8: 'Historia No\a, i.e.XVl. and obiiuncd the pope's parddxi. In 1534 hw g^eat patron 
et XVll. Stt*culorum ctiin initio XVlll.,’ crlitcd by Struve* J'ope Clement vXl. died; Ijut 8»nveniAtb’» well knoAVn 
1720; ♦ Do Lalmitate Medl® eft Infftnoo .^tatis, sou Anii- feceiirl&d him many liljeVal and wWcH'ul 

‘Cnrm post6fiores de Barbariainis ac Xdunnatis- Ho says, in bis life of hithtfrWf, that on hi« return 

xw IS^pftonjft ‘ Ortlio^raphia Latina cx vetustis mo- froiia St. Peter’a, ^diere be weilt to kiaa of the dead 

numM|k, excerp$ff^8vo;^il704. reprintM at Ptulua. i 7.i9 pontifL ho met Pompeo, who had falsely sci^Wd him of the 
* InaufTpmilis Sistens' Processimi »?uns Ro\0anJ%de#H bf Tobia of Milan, and that a quarrel ensued, which 

autiqump^. 4to. 1598; * Horte Samaritantt*, sive Exeei pta onoed^U Ins lulling his adversary ; but he adds, exultingly, 
Pentatmichi Samaritanse versiotiis, cum Latina intcrpivta* ho was protected from any evil consequences by the in- 
tiono ct annotationibus,* iidlow'cd by a Samaritan Oraminar, lejest of bia patrons, iho Cardinals Cornaro and Medici ; and 
1582 ; * Kpistolie Samaritanae Sichemituruin tul Jobum Lu- Paul III,, the new pope, desiring to have hirp ha his service, 
doll'um,’ Samaritan and Latin, 1688 ; * Ongines et Sucres- gave him his pardon, and also reinstated him situation 
fiiones Comitiun Weitinensium,' 4to. 1697. Cellarius pub- of engraver to the mint. About this time be lift fortunately 

lished editions of many of the classics, and be also edited excited the enmity of Pier’ Lurgi, the pope'^ natural son^ who 

‘B. Fabri Sorani Thesaurus Eruditionis Sc-holasliccD,’ with eiuh‘a\ourod to have him assassin ated, but Cellini having 
additions. His Academical Dissertations were publisbed at nitelligencc of the design, made his escape to Florence, 
Leipzig, 1712. His son Solomon, wlio was a physician, wdiere the grand duko received him with every mark of 
wrate ‘ De Originibus et Antiquitalibus Medicis,’ ^m^h Kindness, and appointed him liaastcr Of the mint. The popo 
sojin have inserted among his father's works. Andreas iKAvever, anxious to have him in Home, sent to invite him 
Cenarius, a relative of the former, wrote ‘ Regiii Polonim back, uudCellmi again ventured to establish himself in that 
Regionumque omnium ad id pertinentiura novissima De- city ; whore he remained till he was recpmmtmdcd to try hla 
scriplio,’ 12nid, Amsterdam, 1659. Balthazar Cellarius, ii native uir as the only means of recovering from K-severe 
physician, loft several medical works. illness. Ho returned however to the pope*f service, ‘artd was 

CKLLASTRjE'A. [Mauiupiiylli.^ca.J appointed to carry the presents which were made by his 

CKLLE'PORA, [OpKRCn/.iFKUA.] holiness to the Empeiw Charles V., on bis visiting Rf»me. 

CELLPNL BEN VENU^TO, was horn in Florence, in the Cellini some time after this resolved to visit France, and, 
year 1500. His ftither was desirous that Benvenuto should passing ihrongli Padua, visited Cardinal Bembo. On 
bt) brought up to the profession of music, but he slio.vod arriving in France he was most gnuiously received by 
so decided a preference for the art ol' design that it was Francis 1., who ollhred to take him into his service, but ^ing 
found impossible to keep him from his favourite pursuit, seized with illujess lie felt a dislike to the country^ and 
and he was eventually poiiHitted to study sculpture: his returned to Romo by Ferrara, where be was honourably 
first essays were made as a chaser and gokbw'orker. The treated by the reigning duke. On arrivitij^ at Rome he 
elder Cellini however removed Ins son from the person 'uis accuhcd by his servant of having roblicd the castle of 
with wliom he was working, and made him apply olostdy St. Angelo, during the war. of immense treasures, which 
to music till he was 15 years of age. when, without lus led to hia arrest and iinprisoiinmni. He was mueji fterse- 
father’.s consent, Benvenuto again ostahhbhed himself with cuted on tlViil occasiiai hy Picr’*Luigi, the popfY^^^ijj||^yho 
a goldsmith called Marcone, In consequeneo of being cn- influenced his father u/ continue Benvenuto 
gaged in an affiay ho was b?uiished from FLoTCiicc^ and re- lesolution in whicli the ])opo was confirmed froin^^lque St 
tired for a time to Siena. lie afterwards W'ont to Rome, the French king’s intercession in his favour. At length, 
where ho met with great encouragoment in his art. Ht^^ Vith gnsU ingenuity, and aflor considernhle dilliculties, lie 
riMurmid however to his native city, and hail every ])ro.s- cfTccted his es<:a])c, and proceeded to his kind ii'iend, Car- 
poct of professional success, when, his ardent temper Ic.id- dinal Cornaro, who received concealed hiin for some 
ing him into a (juarrel, in which he severely wounded bis time ; but his eminence lieing'lf^rwavils induced to deliver 
ftnUigonist, he found it necessary to disguise himself as a him up to tlie pope, he wa« committed a second lime to 
friar, and make his escape to Rome, It appears that he still pii.sou, wlicre he was tioated with the greatest seventy. Ilo 
cultivated music, for Pope Clement VI I, was so well pk^sed nequaints us, that after he liad been cohto'fetl some time be 
at hearing Inm play at a conc^ that ho took him into his had a vifiion, whicli assured himof lua Speedy liberation, 
service, in the double capacit^W artist and rnusician. At a banquet nl which the pope entei’tained the canliual 

The talents of Benvenuto were not confined to the arts of ikuTaru, on his return from the Court of France, his ciui- 


of design and music: he distinguished himself m nnns, ncuce succeeded in procuring Cellini’s pardon and enlarge- 
and. according to bis own account, was < quail} able a;; an ment, upon which lie iiiimodillely finished u lino cup for the 
engineer. When the Conatable Duko of Bourbon laid su*g(» cunbnal, und employed himself in other works; as a Venus 
to Rome. Cellini acted as a soldier, and he says it was l.c and tjiqnd, Amphitrite and Tritons, and other performances, 
who killed the duke aif he attempted to scale the city walls. IJ*‘ accompanied the cardinal back to Paris, where he qiet 
Ho also gignalized himself in the defence of the CJistie of St. wKh ii most gracious reception from the king, but being 
Angelo; and the Prince of Orange, Cellini declares, wu.s cilcn^d by the cardinal what he conceived too low a salary 
killed by a ball from a cannon winch ho pointed. Soon for hk woik, he left Pans abruptly, intending to make a 
after thi^ he left Rome, and made his peace with the ma- pdifiimuge to Jerusalem, and had even proceeded some 
gjstralc- of Florence. He next proceeded to Mantua, and, wav wdicu lie was overta^^n by those sent in p^uit ofihrn?, 
througli the interest of his friend Julio Romano, the painter, and brought back to FradllB I. The king settfel a handsome 
was iioiiced fkvourably by the duke ; but some indiscretion salary upon bun, and gave him an order to make various 
obliged him hastily to quit Mantua, and he again returned large statues for him in silver. But be hud now the mis- 
tt» Florence, where he became intimate with Michel An- fortune to offend Madame d'Estampes, the king’s fixvourite, 
gelo Buonarotti. At the pope’s invitation Benvenuto again who did all in her power to disgust him, and to excite the 
wont to Rome, where he met with great encouragement, king against him. With this view she encouraged Prirxvtt- 
and, among other distinctions, received the appoinimonl ticeio, who was then at the Court of France, and set hith 
of engraver to the mint. In consequence however of the up as a rival to Bcih^’eiluto : be was also engaged jn a 
ill offices and calumny of one Pompeo of Milan, he lost law-suit, but finding biipself, as be sayiLmuch troubled and 
his place, and was even arrested fot losing to give up a persecuted by the delays <yf the law, he^brtiw recourse to hU 
work he was engaged upon. A curiousTOklanco ot Cellini’s Mword, which intimidifcted his adveiraaries, and put on end to 
weakness occurs at this time, in the fact of his devoting the suit. The Favourite still continuing to petsecute him, 
himself to necrttwairscy in the hope of recovering his mis- he begged permission of the king to leave France. On his 
who had withdrawn Naples, Having quarrelled return to Florence, the Grand Duke Cosu|» ae' Medici ro- 
.Ipb one Benedetto, whom he wounded severely, and being ccivcd him with marks of attention, and a studio 

denounced moreover having killed one Tobia, of Milan, to exercise his profeiSsion ih, whetu he conmi^nced his cole^ 
the pope issued orders to hav^Jum apprehended, and exe^4 I>rated Perseus ; but being offended at some conduct ot 
culed on the spot ; but, to make his escape, and the grand duke's serv’a.nts, be went to Venice, wdmre he 
Bucfcerled in reaching |^pte^%here, as the promises of the made the acqiiauitanoe of Titian, Sansovino, and otliercele- 
ue<'rothgncerhada8Sui(ipi(|^:hfiri, nemethismistnisaAna^^ brated artists. Returning once more to Florence, he pro 
tie was kindly receiv«i4yy the vioemy, who wished 4^|^p ceeded, though slowly, for want of means, wiili his Pewus, 
mm in his service, but nndiiig himself deceived by SieTair which be finished. . 

Angttliea, or her mother, OeUini quitted Naples and, under decdoriug war agaiitst the inhabllahta of 
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Siena^ was empipyod (o repair tbo fortifications ri^es it# naiiMi'OSUlt^ from the intersection of its component 

of Florence. ** threads or nbres in every possibly direction. 'fhesQ inter- 

4ft|r hi* Pey^iQua vKaf-Jf^jposoilio public view, bis success spaces daring life andl in the state of beuUh are filled with rf 
was W^reat that hevAtDln^ook^i) gratitude, a pilj^mage thin exhalation of an aqueous Bf^ure* a vapour ratihi^^an 
to ^^^nbrosa ani{^^amaltloU. Ho ,>yas now e^tpbved a tiuid, rendering and He, oping the tis^ moist. Xto vjq|jm 
upt>n many works. The ^test between him consists of the uiinnor parf ofj^ whioi|fi|pouted 

ami BandJnel^Tl^S^ statue in marble of NeptuRe^i|^ei| into the intersticgl spaow hy a j^oess of secre^||j.^hen 
known: it is said ihvt the chagrin causod by occupying these spaces it makes no long abcMloiMRmhem, 

roUce given to CclHui's design caused the deajjfr Of the hut is speedily removed by the process Pi abSoipti m. In 
rival K<ndptor. Notwiihslanding this, the duchess, who was bealth these two operations exactly baUpco eac]b .other, so 
Bouvouuto H enemy, prevented his having the Nvork, and that tlu?re no accumulation of the aqueous fluid, but 
It was givqisr.m Anmianati. lie had soon alh r an opportu- merely enougli is effused to keep the tissue always in a slate 
nity of r^Mtiing the duchess's good opituon, by presenting of suppleness,* The cellular thread or fibre is capable ol 
to her at^; duke a marble crucifix, a work mentioned great exUmsion and is highly clastic ; and some of the most 
and highly extolled by Vasari in his Life of Odlini. He important purposes which it serves in the economy depend 
was about this time invited by Catharine dc Medici to go to upon its property of elasticity. 

France, to superintend a monument to the memory of her ^^hen oxamin^I by the microscope, the component threads 
husband, Henry 11., but the grand duke desiring to refajn cellular tissue appear, according to some ehserv^jw, to 

him in Ids onipWmont, tjueen dowager reliipmished fd‘ minute particles of a globular figure ; acc^^ng 

her proposal, and Cellini did^ot again quit Italy. lie died to others, the fibres, which are very distinct, are not com- 
iu Florence on the J3tli of February, 1570, and was buried posed of globules, although globular bodies are seen at irre- 
wiili great pomp in the church of the S, Aununziata. gular distances, cither singly or clustered*' together j hut 

T^^lj^i^-^works of Benvenuto Ccllmi may be divided into two such globules never present a Imeajr arrangement. The 
cla‘<sos. The flr8li#dbr which be is most celebrated, comprises threads con.sist, it is conceived^ of coagulated and condensod 
his smaller productions in metal, tbo efhbosscd decorations albumeiL \y)ien arranged in tho form of membrane so as 
of shields, cups, salvors, ornamented sword umr dagger hilts, to constitute cellular tissue, iheso ifircadb are everywhere 
clasps, medals, atid coins, in which he showed great skill in penetrated by arteries, veins, absorbents, and nervea, endow- 
coinpositinu, and excrdlonce in tlie diitails of execution, mg the tissue with properties truly xituh These vital pro- 
Tb^ second includes his larger work.s, as n sculptor, and a perties are certainly iiosscssed in a less degree by cellular 
rcf^^enco to bis bronze group of Pei sens, with tho head of tissue thap by uny oilier organized substance; yet, as has 
Medusa, in llic Piazza del Oran’ Duca, iUfFloronce, will he been already stated, it is the seat of at least two vital pro- 
sutticlcnttu illustrate his merit in the liigher walk of his perties, secretion and absorption. However, Ibe most mani- 
art. Ho also executed wuno tine portraits. fest and perhaps the most important purposes which this 

It might be expected, from the constant employment Cel- tissue serves in the economy, depend upon its physical pro- 
liui had, wherever his uucertaiu and roving habits induced pertics of cohesion, flexibility, extensibihly, and elasticity, 
him J:o^ettIp oven for a sliort time, that a grater iiumhcr Jt is proved by miniUe and accurate disseittion, tliat cel- 
of t yl^J fegfaly-finialicd works would bo found in collections, lular tissue is contuiuod uninterruptedly all over Uio body, 
uiust doubtless be accounted for by the temp- ami bunco that it constitutes the common bond of union 
IwPiou^^h'h the intrinsic value of the materials in which between the diflerent regions into w'hich the body is divided, 
he usually exercised Ills talents offered to tasteless cupidity and the several organs conluined in them. At the same 
and which often no doubt led to tho destruction of fine' time it entcr.s very largely into the composition of hll tho 
specimens of art for the sake of the gold or silver in which organic solids, many of which uro entirely composed of this 
they were worked. , substance variously modified and arranged. 

Tho life of Benvenuto Clillini, written by him, self, is, in In this manner the cel luhir of the boclycon- 

its class, one of the most fMiriuus ^rid intcre^iting biographies sists of two poitions, otio of which fills up liio interstices 
extant. It not only contains very full infornmlion respecting wbicli are lelt between the various organs, nnd thus unites 
(lie life and projpijjsioual pur.suiis of an extraordinary iudi- them 'vith each other; and the other portion closely sur- 
viduah and d^^vibes all ranks of persons with whom lie rounds the organs, penotrat^mto their intenor, and contri- 
was connected career, but furnishes butes hugely to then- formatipfi. Tlie first, called tho corn- 

u livolv and no dte^t tolerably accurate picture of Iho slate mon or external cellular tissue, Ims the general exteut ami 
of society during the greater part of the sixteenth century, figure of the body, constituting the mould of its individfial 
Cellini's vanity and self-satisfaction, displayed throughout purls; the second, termed the special or iutcrnal tHjlluim 
the work, arc excessive and highly ludicrous ; and, cundid tissue, envelops the individual orgaua and entem as a Con- 
or reckless, he docs not disguise the excesses into wliieli stiluent tdcmciiL into their structure. Tho quantity of the 
an ardent temperament and ungoverned jiassions too fre> first is by no means the same in all the purls of ,j|he body, 
quohtly urged him. To the dishonour of those who held the Considerable masses of it are accumulated wherever there is 
reins of government, and especially in the States of the extensive motion, as in the fore part of the nock, at the 
Cliundi, his narrative shows how easily crime was ovei" flexures of the joints, in the palm of the hand, before the 
looked when the delinquent had talents (either useful or ankle, and in the sole of the loot. Still larger massgs of it 
agrjsij^ble tq/kS* jtidgcs) to plead in hU behalf, or courtly are collected in the great cavities and surrouq^ the viscer^ 
inljyf^t to prdteot him from the jiiH consequences of a dis- as the liver, the pancreas, the kidneys, &o. Its density is 
regard of the laws. widely different m different silualiuns; in the palm of the 

Thp best edition of Cellinfs life is entitled ‘ Vitadi Ben- hand and the solo of tho foot it is firmer and closer in its 
venuio Cellini dfli lui medesimo scritta. &c. &c. da Gio. P. texture than around the liver or the kidney; ami in some 
Carpaqi,* whoso nqtos aro valuable, Jl vols. 8vo. ]81‘2, Tlicro places its density is so great that it constiti^^.a peculiar 
is a translatiqtt ipto English by W. Roscoe. Cellini uUo structure , termed fascia ; as under the akin of alKlomon. 
w rote a treatise on various branches of bis art. in the pevinmum , at tbo side of the nex;k» and around the foi e- 

CELLtJLA^CEA. DCBPniAi.oponA.] a no and the thigh. Jt becomes finer as it divides and sub- 

CpLLpLAll ^ISSUEj one of tbs primary substances divides, in order to^clude the more dpheate organs. Thus 
of the animal qrfijlfcj^ition, the sim^cst form of membrane, the sheath which jBfqrms to envelope the m«i*tciih\r fagci- 
that which conceived to ponstitute tjie original structure culn.s is of a coarser texture than that which it affords lo the 
from which ail the pjthers are produced. Jt is more exten- muscular fibre, and the covering which it gives to tlie trunk 
sively ^i^s^d thap any other animal subatauce^ and pay be of the nerve of the extremities is firmer and denser than 
coiisTder^ the basis bf the animal body, ^^hen which it spreads around the isof( and delicate nerve of sciial^ 

in thin klicea^iri^lar memhran^, appears as a scml-trauB- (Orajnger and Craigio'a $i0ents of Qencral /Imtomrj, 
parent or ewunkfi* aubstanoo ; when exarpined in thicker jibd Bquthwopd Smith's Phit&mhy qf fieal(h ) 

is of jyhitish or greyish colour. H consists of OE)LXpLj|.K,-']pJ^SUE I|^ kind of elementary or- 
ni|n«t« threads, which cross each other in every ponsible di- ganic matter iii plants ***^*^h m animals, 

reetion^ leaving apftoea between them, and thus forming a It fpr^ ^te jgtrenphyinkiuu^nd p aftlihose 

mcs|i or net work, not unlike the spider's web.' The inter- olW to t)iena. It may bu>iwid to constithte the^ 

gpqt'iis botwqenAl^ thtcfi-ds aro not, properly speaking, celk^ basiwfwgetuiion, never b«;ing absent from any plants, often, 
for ibpro ace no »uch distinct partitions as the ter" os in forminc their entire substtance^ and 

The ceUular eppearanoo from which thia’ being that among which tbo woody and vasoular tissues 

L 
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]vonetratc. The pith, the soft partA of the hark, the grceh ciutos in the meAsnrement of the LaplahS ^grce,aad 
web that lies between the veins of t^ leaves, the Hosh of wards built an observatory at tJpsah He wa* Ihh ftrist who 
fruitjfcc. &c., consist of cellular tissue. When examined em ^y ed the centi^rade.jthenihhieter; Hi wrote Virieus 
wjhM ^fnicrosc it is ftmiul to consist of little vesicles of which it will be worth wbifd^o note, 1. ^^tro- 

iB«p^aD8pim$nt m|^r, adoring with considerable tenacity, nothieal and meteorological observatid^s in t]()6 tJpsal Acta 
nnd valwg in fr% that of a spheroid to a rh6m- JLiterarla; 2. hU collection of the observed 

boidal doilecabedron, and ^ence to prismatical «nd othetJ|^hiifi time in Sweden, under the tltle^ECf^VI Observe- 
forms. It is probable that all the other kinds of tissue are ^ites dc Lumine Boreali, Nuremberg,* 1733.^-;. 
developments or modifications of this; for in most seeds it CRLSUS, AURE'LIUS * CORNE'LITJS, ^appears' to 
is the only kind which exists in the embryo, and yet irame- b(ave lived in the Augustan age, but this point is by ho 
diately after germination commences, both woody tubes and means settled ; and, aa Lo Clerc observes, sC^e |uppoife 0 
spiral vesseU make their appearance. Wo must, therefore, him to have lived under Tiberius, Caligula, w even 

conclude either that those organs are modifications of ccl- Trajan. Yet there is strong evidence in favour of our sup- 
lular tissue or that they ore spontaneously goneraterl. For position. Columella, who wrote under Claudius, speaks of 
41 full account of the varieties and uses of this kind of tissue, * Julius Atticus ot Cornelius Celsus, celeberrimi mtatis nos- 
»ee Lindley’s Introductioii to Botany y second edition. trae auctores.‘ (Dtf Re Ruaiiedy bb. iii. cap, 17.) And ju 

CELO'SIA, a genus of amarantaceous plants, comj another place ho says, * Nostrorum temporum Conieliui Cel- 

hending the flowers which gardeners call cockscoml siis totum corpus disciplini© quinque libris complexus e^t.’ 

ac^uni of the crested flattenetl appearance of their infloVt^s- {lbid,y lib. i. cap. 1.) Again Celsus, in his preface, after 
cence. The calyx consists of five narrtiw sharp-pointed mentioning Asclepiades, says, ‘ Ex eujus successOribus 
sepals, surrounded by some bracts of the same shape and Themison nuper ipse quoque queedam in scnectute de- 
colour as theTTSselves. The stamens are five, and united flexit.’ Now we know that Asclepiades was a contempo- 
into a plaited cup. The capsule is membranous, one-celled, rai'y of Cicero ; and Pliny tells us (xxix. 1), that Themison 
opens by a transverse fissure, and contains two or three was a disciple of Asclepiades. W^e may therefow not un- 
seeds. The leaves are always alternate. Only two species reasonably conclude with Dr. Milligan, that CcTsus was a 
are cultivated, namely C. cristata and C. coccinea. contemporary of Horace and Ovid. This probability is 

G/erisiatay the common c-ockscomh, is said tc bo a native strengtliened by his style, which resendblcs that of the best 
of mo East Indies, but it is more probable that it came ori- writois of the Augustan age. ^ 

ginally from either Japan or China, for it is only seen in Nor has the profession of Celsus been thought to bear- 
gardens in the East Indies. It varies in regard both to fectly asccrtaineil ; for it bus been conjectured that 
stature and colour, some of the sorts being as much as two not a practical physi(‘ian, but an amateur, who wroteupon 
foot high, while others do not exceed six inches; in colour physic as forming apart of philosophy, Tlie observations 
it is seen with deep blocKi-rcd, purple, and yellowish-white of Celsus, however, on the most practical points, exhibit such 
combs; the latter, however, is seldom cultivated now. familiarity with the subject, that it is impossible to suppose 

C. coodnea is by no means so striking a plant as the they could have proceeded from any but an aottU td 
last in appearance, for it forms little or no crest; but it cian ; and are several pajssages’ in his wil8&|j|i^'can 
bears its flowers in panicled spikes. It also is said to be hardly ho supposed to refer to any thing 
I a native of the East Indies, and varies with purple and lice. Thus after mentioning the method aitniraiTOPp fife- 
silvery or yellow flowers. raclidcs of Tarentum in cases of adhesion of tho'^felid to 

Nothing can bo more easy of cultivation than thesd^thc eyeball, he remarks, that he did not recollect to have 
flowers; and they are capable of being brought to an ox- seen it successful in a single instance (lib. vii. 7). 
traordumry size by good management. Mr. Knight, the Celsus wrote treatises on agj^ulture, rhetoric, and mili- 
Pr^sident of the Horticultural Society, gives the follow- tary affairs, as well as on medpllp ; but all have been lost 
in g account of tbe method ho pursued to pnu'ure a spe- except the treatise ‘ De Medicinil^' and some, fragments of 
cimerf of C. cristata of the extraordinary size of eighteen his work on rhetoric, published by Sextus Popma. The 
inches in width, seven inches in height, and of the most work on medicine consists of eight books ; the first gives a 
intense colour. ‘In cultivatin g these plants, I have treated brief account of the history of medioin^ And of tho regi* 
them precisely as I do my pftie-applc plants, having in men lo* bo observed by persons of vandui constitutions ; 
some respects a similar object in view; for in both a the second, of prognosis and diet; the thiH, of tho treat- 
single fruit-stalk of great strength is requisite, the pro- nienl of general diseases by diet ; the fourth, of the treat- 
trusion of which should be retarded as long as possible con- merit of partial diseases ; the fifth, of mcdi6inos and dis- 
ftistontly with the rapid growth of the plant. The compost eases to be treated by them ; tbe sixth, of the treatment 
I employed was tho most nutritive and stimulating that I of local diseases by medicine ; the seventh, of surgical 
could apply, consisting of one part of unfermented hoi'Ko operations; the eighth, of the bonc^, with their diseases, 
flung, fresh ^rjta the stable and wdthoul litter, one part of fractures, and dislocations. Hippocrates and Asclepiades 
burnt turf, one part of decayed leaves, and two parts of ar^ the chief autliors whom Celsus follows. He copies 
green turf, the latter being in lumps of about an inch in the former when he treats of prognosis and of various 
diamolor, to keep the mass so hollow that the water might surgical operations, where ho translates, word for word, a 


havf; r,ce liberty to escape, and tbe air to enter. Manure 
wii 'uso given in a liquid state by steeping pigeon dung in 
tt)c \uitor, which was given very freely. Tho plants were 
put, w’hdst very small, into pots of four inches in diameter, 
and throe inches deep; ns soon as their roots had reached 
the sides of the pots, and before they bad become m any 
degree matted, they w*oro transplanted into pots of a foot in 
diameter, and about nine inches deep. Particular attention 
was paid to tho state of the roots, for I have reason to think 
that the compression of them in tho pot has, under all cir- 
cumstances, a tendency to accelerate tlM flowering of plants. 
Under this mode of treatment the pliffls became large and 
strong before they showed a disposition to blossom , they 
sually divide inu> many branches (as the pine-apple plant 
do), which will greatly injure them, if iluo atten- 
be not paid to remove the side branches when very 
young* My plants were at all times so placed that their 
leaves reached within a tear inclics of the glass, and tlM 
were subjected to the sgui^li^at (from 70® to 100°) dur^ 
the summei^^* pliints.' 

Ol^LSlUS, ANDMSW, bifrn 1701, at XJpsal, 74^, 
, He must not be oonflranded with his father ^orun , “ .us 
Celsius, 1670-1750, a theologian, or with his ^pi||ii^ther 
Slagnus Nicholas Coleus, 1621-1679, a maibematiciau and 
liotanist. Andrew Celsius joined Maupertuis and his asso- 


great number of passages; owing to which circumstance 
be has been called thaji^tin Hippocrates. ""But in qthei' 
points he rather prefmfcd Asclepiades ; whence bo has 
been classed by some in the sect of metho^lists. But not 
to mention the perfect impartiality with which he d!)1%aks 
of tho three principal sects existing in hfs tint®, namely* the 
empirics, dogmatics, and nietl^ists (Hb, I;, Pref.), his 
practice shows that ho was not a blind adherent of any 
party. Cclsns merited the praise of an eoleptic physician, 
and followed the sect to which he seems lo inoUho* only so far 
as they followed nature. In op]WBiiion toljippodrates, but in 
conformity with Asclepiades, Cedsus rejects tho doctrine of 
critical days+, which ho supposes to be' an bflshoot of the 
Pythagorean numbers. Nor did he copy Hippocrates in 
tho great question of blefecling, which far inom 

frequently. * It is not new,* says Cel^^^to take blood 
from a vein; but to do ^ in.|iimost ei'^^y diseaso is new. 
So it is an old practice totWew young persons, and women 
who are nut pregnant ; but it is only of late that boys and old 
men, and pregnant women^ba^ been bled ; as the ancie^ 

• Uii first Ham* U uncer^n ; 1 Al4u« make# It • AtUus. , s,, 

t Critical Uaya ara tlioae wVtck produce a criMi'i, or oppotbflplinr 
Of tho termiaat W of ou neine fitMooo. The orltjoal dav* 

Uio 9ivttitS, the uinth, the 
of theM tho Mventh, the 

treta^Kgji moil ^ ‘ 
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tbe anO^ I^It period* of lifi ^ teyd?l( 

“ and ^oro persuaded, that a prog- 

ird^an ttus ir^4«^onus^iscari7. 3ut o^l|^Qjhco 
.^fds avowed, ^fo&ie m rules was wi|||^UTi 
and tha|iiher ^ioints wei^,:^re dese 
t ^htion/in the treatn^t. For 

‘ p^t j^iis jw'm^her the patientil 

hwi Sfhat is liis ^tren^h. Thus if a youitSg;jS|»pJ(|r 
.wa^y^ qa%?w^an who is hot pregnant is not strong, tvpne- 
I Section tik injuricius ; for it will destroy any remaini|||of 
fil^ngth. a vigorous boy, a rtbust old man, ora stii^g 
inay be bled wtjj safety. Yet an unshil- 

bodause 


^ edited by Dr. Milligan* 

s€<k>itd edit./'Sdii^jHSl. Celsus has been translated Soto 
several modeth Jlpguages. There is a translate into 
English* with nbtoa*.oritical and< explanatory, by 
Iiondon, l?^6, 8vp. , . 
mH^Bisioire do 

C 0 hi vilOt prefixed to Dr. 3^(QHB^Ti^iho}kf;;^J 

CEIMS. [Om<jRNB*.r^ - I 

CKLT-<E* the name of an antient race, whSeb, accoming 
to the oldest historical records* occupied a great part of cen- 
tral and western Europe. The Cclta appear to have been 



, , . » , divided into two great families, the Gauls (Golli, in Greek 

S ihay be very much deceived in these points, Kt\rai and raXdrot), who wcupi^l the country of that name 
stages of life are commonly deficient in vigpur. from the renmtest epoch on tradition, and who in thoiv own 
and a pregnant woman requires strength after tho ternu- language called themselves CcUee; and the Cyiprh who 
ndfipn of tlio medical troatraent to raaintoin not only herself are by some conBidorcd to be the same as the Cimrnc- 
hut her o^spriug.V ^De itfed. lib. ii., lO.) riftps (Kt/*;d|oiot\ who appear to have migrated w'cstwnrda 

C0isus)^d in fever whon^the symptoms were violent, the later permd from the countries bordering cm the sea of 


fi|tin rod, and the veins pleurisy ; in ppripneumony 

if the paU^nt was strong, hut if not, dry cupping was to be 
employed'; inporifdysiit; in convulsions; in dyspneua, when 
^it threatened sufFocaiion ; in apoplexy ; m cases of unbear- 
} in mtern4 Aioiitwsioiis » in- spitting or vomiting 
of hi operand all acute diseaseiiW'hon he thought that 
the patPR Imd top much blood. He also bled in cachexia. 
These instances show th^it he bled more frequently than 


■f, and* advancing along the Danube, to have (iproud 
themselves across Germany to the Ocean. The latest in- 
quiries into the CeUio language show a clear ulBnity between 
it and the languages called Indo-Germanic by modern 
philologists. Tho earlier Greek writers hud very coufusc<i 
notions about the Celtae. Herodotus (iv. dOJ places Ceitro 
at the sources of ibe Danube, and in the remotest west of 
"hirope, beyond tbo Cynetes (an unknown people ) ; but bo 


Asclepiadcs, but not more frequently than modem pracii- docs not mention them in his onumci-ation of the ,v®ong« 
tioners, excepting indeed in tho article of cachexia, (jclsus nations who furnished the Carthaginians w 


and drinUing at tho begiimhig of thoir maladies, but they 
mu^t uiltertyards take foo<h|ilinoderato quantities. 

Among tlie.numorQua remedies contained in the fifth and 
sixth hooka, bui few w'to be taken internally ; by far tho 
greater number are unguents, plasters, cataplasms, 8tc. 
Among tho ai-o ihreo antidotes; tho first is a 

compound ofifAjffippi itamfmrM papiweris) and aromatics; 
the second, ovle^ ambrosia, and said to have been composed 
for one of the .Ptblemies by Zopyrus, consists of aromatics 


with mercetprics 

for their Sicilian w^ars. In the first Punic war we find 
Gaulish troops in the Carthaginian service. Other Greek 
writers wnfimnd the Coltaj with the Si'ythians, others with 
the Gormans or Teutoncs (Fabri T/maurus, art. Gnlli el 
GnlaffCt and roferonccs there). Tho m^si^ongers who 
cairicil to Athens the news of the burning of Rome by the 
Gauls (H.c. .182, according to Nieliuhr), said that it bad 
been effected by a great host of Hyperboreans, who had 
come over the icy mmmtains from the unknown regions of 
tlic north. (Flutarcli'n Camillu^,) But long beforo this Ui^ 
CeltoD of Gaul bod crossed tho Alps, under Belli-veKus, intb 

the 

»tf^j name of Galli, ‘ Gaels,’ which seems to have beon%n ab- 


cupi^ing glasses, both with and without scarification ; 
ijt is rwiarkable that he does not speak of leeches, 
tlio®j|li they were Used by Themison. 

As Celsus differed from Hippocrates on tho subject of 
bleeding, so be did likewise on that of purging. After re- 
marking that the antients purged and administered clysters 
in almost emy disease, ho says that aperients injure tho 
stQnkckd||Mlthat the patient is weakened if are too 

ma|jiHmKl, eitk^r by medicine or clysters f>nd ho rccoin- 
loner to abstain from their use in tH'oi'. 

Tt®|^ four hooks also direct the method of employing . . 

ge.station, friction, baths, fomentations, and tho sudorifim N. Italy, and had , become knowm to the Romans by 
treatment. As to diet, patients are to abstain from eating name of Galli, ‘ (?aelH,’ which seems to have beonVn 


original name of the oldest tribe of the Celtm settled in 
\V. Europe. Livy aivl other antient historians . -fix tho 
immigralion of Bellovesus in tlie reign uf TarcjuiiiiiJf ibo 
elder ; hut T^iebohr is inclined to place it at a niuffh later 
date. It is evident however that there were several immi- 
grations of the Gauls intoN. Italy* and at ddlerent times. 
The Gulli, who ocenjued t.WpJein N. of the Pu, drove away 
the Elruscnns, hut they never conquered either the Veneti, 
wlio were scUlefl E. of the Athesis (Adige), or the Ligu- 


Wilbout opium ; the third* again, contains opium, and is the riaiis, who occupied the country S. of the Po to the Mbdi 

Vit;..!- 1... ...i-i'ru i i nyr : r-* i- • 


famous Mithridatc, by which Mithridalcs is said to have 
secured himself against poison. Tliis remedy presorveti its 
reputation for 2000 years, and may be stdl said to survive 
in the cor^fctio opi. ^ 

The seventh and eighth books give' a very favourable 
idea. of the progress which 8urgery4iad made in the Augus- 
tan ige., The operation of lithotomy, as described by Celsus, 
has^cen much praised and very. extensively adppled. Mr, 
, S|tj|hel Cooper observes that longer practised than 
tdFtho other methods, 'having continued to the com- 
of, the sixteenth century ; oiul it was performed 
l^aris, and other places in France, on patients 
of Si ilgos even so late as 150 years ago. Frerc 

Jacr(uef|.occ^k)h(t)Iy^had recourse to it; and it was succcss- 
fuJOy ,jby ; HwaW ipart chap, 1 40). A modem 

author be pre^rred on boys under 


terranean and the river Macra. The vai-ious Gaulish tribes 
that imniignited into Italy are believed to have belonged 
to the /Kdui, Lingonos, Arabarri, and Gamut, e«, who have 
left traces of their residence in N. Italy. The Imgibres uro 
said by some to have been a division of the Aidui, (Hossi, 
Storia (f Itaha, vol. ii. cli. 9.) Tlie Cenomani seem to 
have belonged to a later immigration ; they uccupieil the 
fjouiitry of the Orobii, tho previous inhabitants of the hilly 
region about Como and Bergamo. Cato (Da says 

that tho Orobii were not Gauls. The Boii irero likewise u 
later immigration of Gauls, who crossed the Po and ouen- 
pied the country S, of that river. [Bon.] Lastly^ the Se- 
nones spread S.E. of the Boii, along tho Adriatic cOast* as 
far as Picenum. The Gauls never made a ]^^K!!^ai\ent set- 
tlement in Italy south of the Apennines. 

Contemporary with tho first recoriled iramigratihn under 


fouSeeti.'. Dtcf. art. ‘ I.ithotomv*’) BcUovesus* another host of Gauls* under Segov«su»» crossed 





\ . ^ 






tl \0 Rhine, and. ^uncing as far as the Hurcynian fqvest, 
settkKl along ihelBonulie, and in the country now balled 
Bohemia, from which they wero afterwards driven by tho 
Marcomanni and other Teutonio or German tribes, oon 
of them penetrated into lljiyriottm,, and settled amo«l^ 
Illyrians. Tho Scordiae^iiputb of the Danube, eppea 
have been a tribe of Gaul^:}th very remote times the CalS 
Ckiul enMsed the PyreuattSigiid conquered part of Spain, 
«rhtbeituesci?ndikAtB^.||M with the aboriginal 

.V* , ..^trans* formed the the Carthagini^ and 

OBoon told that tho antients wore ignoraii| the JU^atwhy Somo eolWes of 

',^■1': .] to iheW. extremity orSpaim end we fitlij 

S«;^idb elf Celeua is tliat of NieoJatob Flogntt^ tbeqipfciooed' in the antient geographers tm% the name 
, afdthm bf KrauserWSBSjiSjfed uf.CSatfei* bath*«n the banks of the Anas (Cakfitane) 

'Wii the 6vo.ecUmij|PP)i on those of the Minias (Mlnho) in % Lusitom^ 


Among tUem ^ vemaykable points in this division of his 
^yrqrk the account (ff cataract and the ope- 

wijh the needle. forJts cure (Ub. vii., 7); the two- 
of guitre^by wstfe,ami extirptien (yu., 13) ; 
ih, drehi^Cvii., 1 5) ; ^ t^toration^ of the prepuce 
Jn theoMuhtodil^ tbejemplpymout of thecathe^ 

.tof dolix^ry |h whei^e the chUd is 

iCvib, li%tyShi of fraopires nod dislorii 

Nor will the account given by 
-of the humen body fail to sw^iae^ 

these whbitofe 
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The Pauls likewise are said to hate eroded tke aea fiilr 
nHtain, which they oocitjiied. [Bimtai^u.] But while tho“ 
Pauls were thus stmiaditVff iheir roloniw'fo the B.. the W^* 


luul occup^ W. Gerniunyl The Bol^to are helievo(y|y some 
to huYO heett u mixed race of Ciminoriaus aud Crermans. 
Appian iT>e Bd>, Gall.) sayf?, that tlie Nervii, oue of the chief 
Bolivian tribf's, were descendants of Cimbrians and Teutonen. 
The e|)o<'h of ihe^^reut Cimmerian imraighition is unknown, 
and there is much confusion in the Antient historical i*ecords 
txdwcen the movements ol^hc Cimtnerians and those of the 
orijLrmal Gauls, Wo ktioi^ that tbo Belj^m occupied the N. 
part of Gaul and the S. part of Britain, and drove the Gauls 
farther inland. It appciars,(ftljjo that tribes of Cymri occii- 
pied the N. W, coast 6f PitSil, for the Voneti of iower Bri- 
tniiny were called Cymri or Cimbrians, as dii^^tinot from 
Ccdtfc Gimls around thorn. Diodorus (v. 32) says, tfi&t 
BcljTti) was the old name of the Cytnri> and he quotes Posi- 
donius, who calls them Galutm or Cinil>rians, wfule he culls 
the Gauls by the nanu' of Celtm. Am rniau us Marcel Jinus 
(XV. 9) records as a tradition of the Druids that a ]»ortion of 
the Celts' enmo into Gaul from hojoiid thy Itliiue, and 
passed altcrwards into S. Britain, from whence tlmy drove 
thcmipinal Gauls farther inland. The distinction between 
•g<U Cuuri has hcou pcrpeliuvtcd, at lous'l in name, 
dcMTOin our fhiySt in the Gaels of ScotlMid and the Welsh, 
the lanuuajxo of the latter bcinjj: called (Jymn, as well as 
tliiitof tho Armoncans, or inhahitauls of Britanny, wdiiUi that 
of the Gaols (»f Scotland is culled the Gaelic, ‘J'hc Cimbri of 
Marius appear toduive been a tribo of C \ mri who had settled 
in N. Germany, or, accordinj^ to some autiiMit vu'itet's, umou{v 
the Scythians, and from them came llic CcltO'Seythians, 
whojoined the Cimbri in thou* wostwujd irruption. (Plutuich, 
Marhfff.) Tlioro is sullieieiit similnrilv hehveeii tho man- 
tors and institutions of Gauls and Belcf ms to make them 
ippear cottmito races : both liad a\])(nuMliil Druidical hier- 
archy; holli were divided uito optirnvites, or freeinon, and 
the copimon people, >\ho appear to have hta-n little bcUo! 
than Serfs'; holh wore hasiy, violent, and lO'pntUMit. (Ni 
Jhfflartj af Home. vol. li., where lie treats of the GaiUs 
an^Mwir immit^rations) ,* both appear to have been distinct 
fmM^fhc Tc'Ulonio or German race, as well us from the 
Iberian und Lif^urian. 

About 2 WO n,c, a viihI multitude of CeU® or Gauls m 
vaded Macedonia and Greece, Accord iriji to Jiistiii they 
started from Pnnnoniu, ^^hcfa^heir ancchtors had settled 
long before. Jt is probable that they wore joined b} other 
either of Celtic (hm), or of ( ymri, coming Irom W. 
oStnany, nr of both. Justin mentions among them the 
TcctosU^uis, fiom the neiglibourlmud of Tolosa, hut his 
account IS very confused and conliadictory, (Corn parch, xxiv. 
8, with h wii. .'t) The inYadel^ were divided into two 
great bodio*- ; one under a <diicr, whom .)ustm calls Hel- 
giuft, and Pausanius Holgi's, in\aded Macedonia, S])rtniduig 
terror iukI desolation everywhere before them. Ptolohioeu.s 
Ceiaonrs, king or usurper of Macedonia, having attempicd 
tor)vi,,'.e them, was defeated und killed. They made an 
imno^'oso bobty, plunder 'd the temples vtithout scruple, and 
filial retraced their course homewards. Tlio other host of 
Otuls, luidor Brennus, entered Macedonia the following 
year, *279 )nc., and defeated ^qstheue.s, who, after the death 
of Ceram lus, had assumed tJie government of that country. 
Brennus then advanced througli Thessalia, and southwards 
as far as Dctplii, with the intention of plundering that rich 
safu-tunry. I'ho Oanls were however put to (light, partly 
hy the resistance of the people of Delphi^ and partly, it is 
yairl, by an carthipiake, which took pl^ during the attack, 
and wriicli was tollowcd by a fearful^titorm. These phe- 
nomeuft were attnlniicd to the wrath of the offemhxl God. 
^ho attack on Dei phi appears to have taken place in ti78 
(Clinton, bW- Heflenidx Brennua, through morti- 
■lEbation* kiHhd himself. The (Jlluls lost vast numbers in 
the repulse, and still more in thetr retreat northiyards, being 
harassed by the hostile po^jpkiions. Another iucuraioh'i" 
Mncr'‘onia was made hy another host of Gafl 

who Jjad not bcou ift ’V. expt'iUtum, bu^ bad 

luaiTOd on the fix imouiti, <1, 

^fler defeating tho Get® and Triballi, they by 

* ?tigonui|Gouatts, und totally routed. Ther^jf^tsof 
Kc expeditions withdrew itdh Thrucei whero pAWtosof^' 
'Gauls hud been in habit of making incursions, to the 


^al 

however InviM hjf'’ I, 
et War wUh m» 

ai#l||Mr provided hy the wfift bofl^.tjiey 
intb'^iPp.and elToetually supmM hie toAhe 
settled 4* th« mteifer 

Olf Bithjriiia^^nij^otjaubied g grwilviriSflt of 
ftom tlmm was celled GidittiA end 
boun#d Niiby Papblagonia* W, by 

f Gapiwi^m^ and B. hy Cappedocia end Ppnf 
frequent iricursions into the nenghbouranff^^pfi 
lit Vere checked by Antiwhus I., who defeweff,'ibf*^ 
was in consequence called Soter or Sayiagi*. T|re^rth- 
cipal tribes of Gauls uro mentionod as hHvipg^^^flcldnn tlte 
coimiry : llie Tectesages, whose principal towh%as Anma j 
tho T<3listobogi, lived near the sodrees of the S|h- 
gariiis, and whose ^’incipal town was Pe»sinusJ|mBpus fcjp 
its temple of Cybele; and the Trpemi, who UnS^ore to 
the E. near J^he bunks of the %lys. (hmWi Am Minon) 
TheGalatct) are frequently meilttoned in subsequent histpi'y 
os mcceenaricH in the armies of the of Jpidjytiia 
of Pbnius, and also in those of the later ‘Kings oi'Maccddntii 
and of Syria. They^seem to have had ow^n Ivi^igs qr 
chiefs, some of wlio1^..,(too mentioned in hi^to^ among 
otliors, cue Cuvarua, ijftho acted a>i mod iatofRc tween 
Prtiaias 1. king of BithJ^iai and Attains king m Pergja- 
mu 9 . Scstiui has giverf an account of several 'tncihils 
of CaVcirus and other kings of the Gnllogr®ei. During the 
war of the Homans against Antiochus JIIm theConsqi C. 
Manhus invaded Giillognccia n-C„ for winch 
tamed (be honour of a triumph 18C «x\ ()Livy, 

Mithriilatcs the Groat, in his wars against Rome, occupied 
Galatia, and we find tho Galatian^ Ibrming an essential 
purl of his troops. One of ihcir chiefs, however, Deiotarus 
by name, Mithndutes in favour of Rome, 

in conbcq|j®|||*ol’ which lie was acknowledged ..tw itM by 
tho Homan Whato. It was for the soU'Of thitf^jp ' 
called also Dciotarus IL, (hatCwo pleaded ' . 

After this Galatia Ixjcanic a i>rovlnco of the RomSwf 
^■cvcral names of places in Galatia attested the relationship 
f the new settlers to their western brethren, such us Ecq- 
hriga, Tolishxdiora, &c. 

Tho power of *tbe (irauls VV'is evidently on the 

(Joeliue long hofore Cm.sar's cdiJUwt of their connin’. They 
were pressed on one side by the Bclgm and Iho Germans, 
and on the other by the Iberians, who had settled in Aqui* 
tania. The Gauls of Italy had been aU subjugated by 
Home. The Romans had ulso occupied' t|»b Province of 
Nurbo. which origiiiuHy belonged t(» the Cfl^ic Gauls. For 
the names and loi'idities of C/eltic Gaul in Oflwar's time, see 
('ansau; and forthoKc of the (JcUm of Britain, Britannia. 

Tiie distinguishing fcatiir(J», ,l)Oth physical and moval, of 
the Celtic no'C, whether Guuls (>r Cymri, are (1 escribed by 
most aiitieiit writeis, especially (’u'sar, Livy, DitKlorus, Ap- 
puiii and but tlieir accounts are not fitje from coo- 

■vVit'iictions. They were men of large size, of fair com- 
plexion, reddish nuir, and Dorco aspect. Tb^ OPpW bffar 
ci»ld and ram, but not heat or thirst. They were vain find 
boastful, chunoroiis and impatient of control, and <^uattc|- 
sorac among them8elvi|^ Their first auHct was fermiiliij4«(* 
but if once repulsed easily gave Way and dwp<!it%A. 
Tlieir swords were long q,nd unwieldy; tbo»q of tb^ ' (Jeliic 
Gauls appear to ha^ e been of copper, but 
first blow, which gave a great advahto^ to tub Romapfqvi^ 
them. The Gauls tbught generayy Uatked tp lwu(u 
Their ftbiolds were large aiidbblong f but tliay tph'ayo 
been slight and ill ogjitri ved foi* ttrotectipn. Idyy (xx^ 40) Well 
describes the contrastTietween theappqa!rtl(PC0 ^ t^ ^^U in 
Hannibal's army and thotOf 
government was aristocratic ; tl^ 
the senate or supremo council i the 
to have had no political righto, and' to hqfixi boon m ^ »laie 
of depression. We find Wt one t|i^% 

as tho BitiirigeS % i tjW* a 

sort of political .yy^r 

Their ktl^gs or chiotk havo attd ,io 

have hold their ofiloo phlf fojf^ 'y^ pnloss iDe^'ik^cj^d, 

fortoed ik ij^worfut hierarchy ; 

tojpj>r<?taf» of tha Ibw, and judges in 'oirif ond^: 
mattetsb The Dcgids stjfetn to have been am hei^ditia^tS 
ihongh not being rcoriihcd fbimi yq;UOjg itnin 

wbd vmM to their & i 

m $lvw agood 
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i ia bl» wUb i 

, , , . I|»Wysf tttftt Dim 

'\ii^ iSJitl^n ijfl|A Oaiii The religion 
jijf'jb 0 r%iQa^k & ; tiiey bad or 

hi^K|^« Egama<: wbl<^ tbOjr i^hovre^ pf^Ucular aiflbft fn 

jwir invaiiim cobi^tried; !d||^ worshmpi^^lbe &u- 

' g'FQT&a; Tb add 

^ i^re. Tbhy, aftwrwarda adopted soa^r 
,«|id diber Dfttiorta. T^eyt hU 
oot only poets but sootbsay^^ and 
!», t^smitted by tr^itlou. The Droids c 
and they drew omens from certai 
ibe Uaobs and bK)od of the victims^ an 
Ipyna tbeS^W of birds. The Matter wa«t resorted to in case 
of emigraudh to dirdc-t their course. Diodorus (v.) says that 
tlUP Druids had instrunietii^ by which they could bring dis- 
tjmt objects either oh the earth or in the heavens nearer to 
them. tfells some wonderful stories of the CeUae or 
Gaul$, which sh^w how Uttte. that neoplc wore known at 
Borno ©YOU in^ his time, ft© says luut *tlio$$ who inhabit 
hirthest , jgQHk towards Scythia are the most ierooiouSt and 
tliey aa-e aaid to dotour human llesli, like the Britanili who 
inha^jt Irin (Ireland).’ The CeUce of Gaul had attained 
h c&haidorabl© .^'dejihfee of civihajl^d and luxury when 
C«t)Mr i te ered tbbir country. raSy acorn to havo been 
aequairffid with the Greek langnftjfe by ineank of the colony 
of Maeallia (Mur)!>eiU©h), and the Greek alpiiubet was in use 
among them. Wo do not know of any original Celtic 
a]i^hahot,. jjior of any w’orks in their language. Indeed we 
no Jo^wledge left of <ho language of Celtic Gaul, 
wd suppose it to have been similar to the Gaelic 
of Scotland. The Breton lungiuigo, like the Welsh, is a 
dialetit of the Cymh lungungc belonging to that great 
division of the Oeltm. It has been long disputed whether 
the Basque language is a dialect of the old Cdtic. W. von 
liumboldt {Pt 'vfung der Vn ttirnuch die Ur- 
vermitirht der VanKSSn^ iiprache^ 
secim* lo b© of opinion that tho Basque Ian- 
Ikierion and not Celtic origin. The remains of 
the old Celtic langnago must Uieroforo be sought in t^^, 
Gaclio, and in tho Erse or Irish, which is said lo rosciBOT 
bio the Gaelic; and in the Wchh and its cognate dialect, 
the Bretou, These, tfog|||Ao bo the only jirobablc oil- | 
spring of th^ Celtio Gs^Hpul tho Cymri, Cunmenan, or 
Cimbrian. For further irKraation concerning theso two 
great families, we must tefor our readers, besides the an- 
lient writers mentioned in this article, to the numerou.s 
modern works ^W^ttou professedly on tho subject, among 
othors to P. Z)e Monbun Veferum Qallwum; JoS, 

Js. Pontan^^^&wr’wwj Pn$vo-Gallu'um ; liisco, Enpaiia 
Ba^rada; j^alonert, Ge^^g^hie dor Griechenuml Romer ; 
Davies’s CW^fc Ue^€arciwi\n tfie OH gin, TrtjuiiHon, and 
Language qf ike An tient 'Tritons ; Memuireftde P Aca- 
deme CeMique ; Am6d^o Thierry, lUUoire des Gaulms 
i^ui^ le$ Tenis fes plus recuies, Paris, lb28 ; besides the 
numoi’OUS JEnglisli works on the Gaelic and Welsh Ian- 
gw^gs and. antiquities. ^ 

plill.^Tll3hy lil», a people of antiont Spain, supposed tu have 
bami des©‘'"udeu from CoUas who in remote times immigrated 
frp^ Csfaul, an^ jtftorwartU beeaj^mixod with the native 
t^gpanSx so as tO; resemble habits more tho bitter 

J^nythp fafmqr, people. The Ctdwfaen extended from the 
rjd^ior ^,W,. ^^kpf thoIborus'(Ebro) towards the interior 
peemned, the highliwids about the sources of 
f|^e 1pu«m andt tmd both sides of tho groat coiv 

IraJ which tlow E, towards 

thpM^iteTTgttean ftom ihim wH^fi now into the Duet’o 

The W spoken of 

au^l?^oitpa^ aqmutimea as a single 

^dmetrpi^lJp a ^nfederation of y urioua uaiimts. 1 n 
(,lit%jwhae ih#y ei^jgd^ nver g groat part of central 
itihV iholudini^ the Arevacb J^elo^ulou^ Xainotaea, Belli, 

* ‘ Appian ptao^$ Olefin .the Vgocmi amot»j5 the 
Ifelrl the cdhiiiry ©f the At*ei(aci« ?« said 
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^ '^proniua Gracchus ]7t) revolted a <bw 
ydhrs a&F again j^er the prmtoriihip of Appius Claud iusi 
and ^are again dieted* 'i'hey fought aftenvurda against 
C, Marcellas a^d J^imua LumiUqs. After the ^illimc* 
tion of Numantb Sy ;48gij>io mmih^pus they VP&L 
l^bduedL a’heir becdi®»iat^\ttiu Rgmiifh 

cia Tarraconensia. (A ppinmW^&ouk IIiisp(m:\i JJ v v , Btc . j 
CKtiTO ARCH1TECT#«», , Vniar^^ t«rni, we 
class the structures or buildings which are usnaHy con* 
sidered to be pruidical ; such aa the. worhs of tho natnes of 
our island anterior to the arrival of tlie RmxmriJ*. The be- 
ginnings of ai'cbitcctmn ni'o undoubtedly perceptible iu tbo 
sets or compages of stones teacli^onsisting of two uprights 
and an impost), which form so striking a feature iu the 
circles of Btoneheugo. The pillttVs have evidently 

undergone shaping; and tho inocle in which the imposts 
were secured by mortises ond tenons shows a regular 

« ciplo of construction beyond tbut of the mere ru'le 
ses which mark the Druidicol remains of other eountriess. 
Cells of the Druidicul age are- abo still to be found of a 
uniform character; such as in the monument called Ty 
Iltud, or Sr. lltut'a hermitage, in Llan D^^^BUwlch purisb 
in Brecknockshire (see Gough’s edit, of CAd. Unt,^ fol., 
178ir, vol. ii., p. t?!)), coraposod of four large tlattisb rudo 
stonos, three of them pitched in the ground, and the fourth 
laid on them as a cover, forming a cell or hut open'iu^ont, 
about eight feet long, and four wide and high. It 
with Kit 8 Cotv IJouse in Kent, and with similar 
other parts. These latter structures are Usually knoi^wi by 
the name of Kistvaetis, and me by some supposed to have 
been tombs; they appear at all <^vents to have formed a 
superior class ot buildings ; for, according to Diodorus Si* 
cuius, tho ordinary dwellings of Ibo Britons in summer 
were for tbo most part meanly built of reeds <ir wofxl. 
Caverns socni to have been tbciv usual places of dwolliug in 
the beveier seasons, A Kistvaen, formerly oxif«tnig at 
Rollwright m Oxfordshire, was formed of six slone^ 
(Gough’s^ edit, of Camd.^ voh ii., p. 382.) King, m h^ 
Munimentu Aiitiqua,’ vol. iii.^p. 31, gives an accuunl and 
representation of tho tower of Bninless or BrwnUy.s in 
Brec knocks hire, winch ho considers an instance of %yrlan 
architecture us used among tho Cornish Britons. It is a 
keep or tower of singular construction, unhke 
Roman or Norman. 

CE'LYPHUS, a genus of Dipterous insects of tho family 
Lauxanidec (Macquart). Characters : antennm wdilo apart, 
us long as the hotwi, stylet rather thick and covcrtid with 
hue hairs ; scutellum conv#;^ and covering the abdonien. 

This genus is one of the most extraordinary among Di- 
pterous insects, tlie species having more tho uppearaucijLof 
iittlo beetle.', than two-winged Hies ; tho pecuhaniy iscatilfed 
by the immense size of the scutcilum, which covers tho Whole 
ubdomea and encloses the wings when at rest*. 

Ceftjpfius obiacUis is about onc-sixtli of an inch in length; 
tho head is yedlow; the lost joint of the iHiteniUB,is black; 
the thorax and scutcilum arc of a bluish black colour wdtli 
violet rtdlexions ; tho former i.s broader than long; the ab- 
domen is fawn-colour, the leg.^ and wings are yellowish, the 
latter with the base brown. It inhabits .lava. 

C. scutalus, tho only other species known, ycry much re- 
sembles tho one just dohcribed, but is of a ginewi-sh copper 
cobnir idiove and beneath ; it is found in the East Indies.. 

CEMENT, a substance used for causing the adhesion 
of surfaces, or for covering and protecting them* Cements 
are of various kinds, comprehending GluX, Mas-* 

TICK* Mortau, and Soluer : their action is purely mecha- 
nical, though in some cases, esnccially in mortar,^ it is to a 
certain extent deneudent upon cnemical changes occurring 
in tlie nature of ihyjemerit. 

On tho present ^asion our remarks will be almost c.x- 
cJusiyely confined to thoso cements which aro not compre- ^ 
bended under any of the heads above named; ^uch, for 
exampl©/ha are intended fop J^^^potary use, for mend mg 
oles which have been iht replacing damaged parted 

Tetfipurar^ c^nefht$ afeiuch. as arc U!»ed for holding 
llgiteles firm& during Uiiiol^^l^ions of the workmen, and 
are ej®ly is no flirther dectfskin 

for tbetn $ thi^, in fiaiing ta blocks to be gvdund 

^ pUipoieS^ recommends as a 

: melt together four ounces of resin* a 
quaj^STati ouuisa of bees'- wax* and ttdd 
whiMiImg, previ^usiy made red hot, while Jet ^0sl 
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Bietjl articleait on the blocks Intended to hold them for.pcdiah^ 
ing. In winter more talldl^ i$ heoeisary than in shmmer. 

Shell-lac is also usefully employed for holding metals, does, 
or precious stones, while euttingi turning, or grinding them ; 
the metal or other substance should be warmed to melt the 
cement. 

Fcrmanc nt cmenU are jj^pared with various ingrodieuts. 

Thus, supposing ornara^s of Derbyshire spar or other 
similar substances to be injured by being oliipped or broken, 
ilie parts may be restored M using a mixture of seven or 
eight parts of resin and ofoW'Sees'-wax^Vilh u little plaster 
of Puri if, melted together. The piec^oa must he hoa^ 

until they are hot enough to molt the cement, and this beittg 
intor]>oscd, the parts are to bo pressed logether; W'hcn the 

cement is us^d to llUnp the place of any small pieces that . , - . t v v , - , 

maylia\^o beea the q'uunUty of plaster of Paris must heian wlio was elected was 0. Marcius liutilup,>,UtC. ^11. 
bo increased, jfulphur also, placed bet^veon the licatod sur*, (Liv. vii. 22.) In 622 both were plebeians, L. Pompeih$ fthd , 
faces of broken stones, makes a good cement; and when L. Motollus. (Liv. Ux.) Originally f be censorst were 
little hoU;s are to he filled up, some of the hardened stone 
ftlipuld hn mixed with the molted .sulphur. 

jljjlv'cllors, in setting procious stones which have boon ac- 
cidentally hrokon, coment the pieces together by apphing 
iniifitich between tlte fragments, which arosutlicicnil) heated 
to melt this resin ; they uro then pressed together to force 
out tli(3 excess of mastich. A cement for glass and porcelain 
is made IVom a mixture of lime and white of egg ; and 
the same purpose is also annwored by dissolving gum orabic 
in a little water, adding proof spirit and gum ammoniac to 
it. Another cement for the same use is prepared by mixipg 
three parts of isinglass soaked in warm water lor half an 
hour; pour off the water and add one part of gum amuio> 
nine, previously dissolved in proof spirit of wine ; tlie mix- 
ture is to be heated until a drop of the composition becomes 
instantly stitf by cooling. When used to.p)iii broken porce- 
lain or i2;laftfl, the pieces should he first warmed ; the tluid 
^joraont should be laid on with a brush, and the pieces pressed 
toge^ol;Vjr, if necessary, tied to prevent their separation. 

Jd^^nese ces^eiit is said to bo tirejiared by mixing rice- 
llour intimately with cold water, and then boiling the mix- 
ture; it is white, and dries nearly imnspareiit. It is there- 
fore very uscful 'in the maiiulacturo of curioUs paper articles, 
which require layers of paperl^to bo cemented together. 

When made with a smaller quantity of w'ater, inmlels, 
busts, &c., may be formed of it. 

Aeement used for steam-engines is prepared as follows: 
lake two ounce.s of sal ammoniac, one ounce of liow’ers of 
sulphur, and sixteen ounces of cast iron tilings or -borings. 

Mix them well by rubbing in a mortar, and keep the mix- 
ture dry : when it w wanted, take one part of lliis powder 
and twenty parts of clean iron borings or filings, and mix 
them thoroughly by grinding in a mortar ; add enough 
water to give a proper consistence, and apply it to the joints. 

Ill this criso chemical action goes on, sulplmret of iron being 
blowlj. ibniicd, and a great degree of hanlness is acquired. 

In joining the llaiiches of iron cylinders, a mixture of 
lithijrgc, red and white lead, boiled- in linseed oil, is made 
use of. It may be applied spraa&On flannel, or linen placed 
between the joints before the|f:\ttre screwed together. The 
.proportions of the ingredienttf ore not important, provided 
too much oil l)e not used, so as to make the composition too 
thin. This cement answers for the joints of stone cisterns 
intended to hold water. 

Coppcrsmiiiis lay over the rivets and edges of the sheets 
of copper in large boilers a mixture of ^inickUme and ox’s 
. blood. It must be applied iicsh made, as it soon hardens; this 
cement is both clieap and effectual. (PhiLMag. vob xiv,) 

According to Mr. Singer, a good cement for elei^rksal ap- 
paratus is prepared hv mblting^^ethor about five pounds 
of resin, one pound of bees' one of red ochre, and 
abmit two ounces of ploster of pftris. 

CEMENT, PARKER'9:^J;Mortah.] 

CBMENTATIONr^ftpK^ 

CEMETERY, [ItiSrrttKJtftJ 
CKN CHRIS, a getins formed by Mr. Gray 
oWoa. {Xiphocsoma.] 

'^ENI^IfSlOCNT, [Anps.] 

CKNSRll, a vessel used for burning and wafting io 
owiw* from the Ifrtnch encem^^ to perlumot It 



tholic worship, and are usually carried! ^ ^ 

CalmetV ti/’Me 4to,, 1797;lh voe§i| , 

CENSOR, tho name of one of the siipwior magistrates in 
antient Rome. There wei\3 two oftlcers 6f this natOa» 

Tlioy were first crciUed A.v.p. 3U,yUeti^j|lconsdi!», 
were too much occupied with tljp. conceffis of w^^m alldiy 
tUeiv making the census themad^cs. (Liv. At 

they were exclusively of thh patriciait ofder: fhW first plor 

I '-..I 'fc/r..'— i..-. w' *i’. 


chosen by the patrician-body, the curies Cc^ft^),,sjf!d their 
election was confirmed tientunes : in later lAJhos tfiey 

were chosen by the centuries, and llieir election was con- 
firmed by the curios ; tho centuries also passed the law by 
which the censors formally received their powers : thmj^e 
centuries voted twice over. (Niebuhi*, vdl. ij. 
of Hornet by the Society for tlie Dift'iisAon of VsSbl 
ledge, p. 138.) 

At first the censorship lasted for five years, but a law was 
afterwards passed abridging its duration to a year and a 
half. (Liv. iv. 24.) The ofiice underwent many chango.s in 
the time emperors, Julius Cm.sar acted for several 

years as PreaWetus Morura, and subsequently y^^.llft^de 
censor for hfe. Augustus performed the fiinu. , be 
otiice, but refusefl tho title. Under Tiberius the 

t ia abolished (Tacit. Ann, il. 33), and no attempt at its 
storation w'as successful. 

When one of the censors died/- it was not the custom to 
choose another iu his ))lacG : true; this was once done, 

but in the same lustre Hom^Wis taken, Superstitious 
reasons prevented a repetition of tlio experiment. Accord- 
ingly, on the death of one, the remaining colleague resigned, 
and two fresh censors were chosen, (Liv, v. 31; vi. 27.) 
Their duties originally were the, administration of the public 
properly and revenues, legistering the citi^us according to 
their difiercnt orders, and keeping the land^||X rolls. In 
itself the oftico was insigniftcaijJ, but in fhe^tuids of in- 
lIuoiiUul persons it was likely tojbofipme poiyorful* cLiv, iv. 8.) 
The rank of the citizens ami the valuation of laxableypto- 
perty were at the disposal of the censors. Tho power xlius 
entrusted to them naturally grew with exercise# till in later , 
times it became despotic. No order in the state ,wa^" eximpt 
from their controk They could ej&lude a senator Koni 
senate-house, deprive an eques of hU horse and rank, piT, re- 
move a plebeian from his Ir^be. To inspect tho manners apd 
guard the morals of a som^w^at indefinite 

commission; and, tUoup^, 'parental indulgence apd ' ^ 

family squabbles seem unsuitable sufijects fur tb^interf^ 
of the state, it is often difficult to determinejW^lter 1 
tions of the ^nsore were in re^Uty over-j^orogO* . 
conscientiously strict, (Niefit vet. ill 1^ matt 

let his field run wild, the ceh^oTd 
of his order, and ^thwi^ ^limovpd hint 
But notwitbstandinlTthp. immonse jiovyor mey lfhug 
exerted over the right's dud privileges .ttf a 
no instance is Ipund of fheir lisving j4lp?ive4 toa of 
franchise, Whea it is idu. U) that ^ 

new tribes to theold opes, it, 4s..»pt implW that W .Jttdtei 
cases they noted on their indopepd^nt 
only that and-iio 

people the )ttw wltkh ,ddditii^,^.<J?iaf>r vpL U, ; 

vp. 3p9.)^ j They oouid; 
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fer^^fiiPIcmsofa bHiseti, 
, >Ktb an appeal' 

mada fVoin tn«d)ite4h 
i^. t^naors thWelWes eved' 

) AiMfiier; (L^^^xix. ^.) ^ , 


an 1#(*ta»ice 3f on« 

C,iBa,»;j^^yja4Meto ejSited from the senate Uy 

was afterwards crealed net' 

" t Ee^lid ,ha(l Mhiialf fnllan under tt^^;cert^ ' 
idnli^lly gteWed ' ^'for the morals of the “ , , 
Te »7 teen Who had reprehended hiiife 
r^ii when the censors inflicted th^ ten- 

tenco a Mateial ^urt. That sentence, once passec^ 
they were unable td revoke* (Nieb, vol, iin p. 397.) Tho 
administration of the public revenues was a part of the 
buiinesseljydo eensors, and wo find them not only esta- 
blijShihjf excise duties in subject towns* but ac- 

tually fixing fti«! price at whi^h salt should he sold in Roine 
itself* (Niob.wl ii., p. 40(f.y ' They lot to farm the customs 
and t\te e<5fi'^*‘actetor public Works. Thov superintended the 
roads, ;ahd toott eate of ihe public booxs and documents. 
C aids of m^rfiage and betrothing came under their inspec- 
tion* (Varro, rf6f i.'ii, Vi, 71. od. MCiiy^.) Their acts wore 
rogifitereifin publi6 documents; ttn4;.ihe purity which was 
ivnuired in^those who filled the ofifee is indicated by the 
circumstance, that those documtiintfl were preserved in tho 
temple of the 'Nymphs* (Cic. pro MiL U7.) Xlie writin«» was 
pr^Jfkhly perform ea by public slaves in the serv'ice of the 
cenws* xliii; 16 ; Nieb. vol. ii., p. 404.) 

■m Ochshia inrght bo tried when they acted improperlj 
(Liv. xxiy. 43), and even be led to prison (ix* 34), or thrown 
from the Tarpeian i-ock. (Liv. 7?p*7. lix.) 

There wore also censors, in many of tho municipia, and 
in the provinces. (Ckl in Ver)\ ii. 53.) 

Ill modciTi times an otficer has Iwen appoii#wHn differ- 
under the title of censor, whusd nusinoss has 
beeOjJral^S^tdne all books previous to their publication, and 
to sel» tMt tliey contain nothing which the gcjvemmont con- 
siders immoral or heretical. In England before the rovola*| 
tion tlvero was an officer of this kind. 

CENSUS, TUB,' at Home was a numbering of the 
jieaplo, and a valiialtion df^jlteir property. It was held in 
tho Cambh^ Martins. (LrCTv, 2'.i ; V arro de liM, iii. 1 1 .) 
Illvery Roman citizen was obliged, upon outli, to give iu a 
Btatemehi of hiH own name and age, of tho name and ago 
of his wife, children, slaves, and freodmen, if he had any. 
Tho punishment for a false return was, that tho indivi- 
dual’s goods should bo confiscated, and he himself scourged 
and sold for slave. Taxation depended on the results 
of the census ; many kinds of possessions and of actual 
property were cxoiaipted, while, on the other hand, some sorts 
of pj^ppeity were assessed at several times their value. 
Oonstatit changes were made by successive censors in the 
valuation of taxable property. Cato and Flaccus rated the 
taxable v^alue of high-priced slaves at ten timea the pur- 
chase-mon^y. (Nieb, vol. ii.p. 402.) 

" According to the valuation of thoir property at the census, 
thd citizens were divided into sia^ classes ; each class con- 
uSied a numberwf centuries or bjUjIreds. That a century 
did always obfi^st of a huncirprnien is clear, from the 
fiict thb richest centuries ^ere tho moat numerous, 
hfAtpn^'Ufently must individually have contained fewer 
penfen's thin the ceuturiwi of the poor. {Hist, of Roms, 
by ihd Soei^ for I^Jfusion of Useful* Knowledge, 
p* fit) '^^' nrtA 'ifiilcSS whose property 

aixio^te^ 18r. of English 

mohiy t liih ibhCTid class consflited of pftsons worth 75,000 
aser; w 'fiimno ^ thfe third class amounted to 50,000 
that of th^^rth t0i?5,0b0; that of the fifth to 
n;fi0fi t and tho sixth class include all below the fifth, even 
who had lio ©state whatever. This was naturally the 
fSfes^of ’the aix, bfit was accotmted only os on© centttry. 

tis rieh& classes oontete^ far more centuries than 
m poorer, in thdtl ab ihat>ife>»t class cen^ncd mow 

^ the centuries individually;* 

tlfe thS'ipIKf the hmjority of centuries 
itiit inllaanco of weilth was 

itt Cicero ((U RApu$Pil W 

Wilms thib ktt thec3yoet ahfted at in the institution. The 
MdSf/iKtaet ofiM CrnUHamtiUnm vm (as 


phiM to hhid the dillhjWtft; ordste of tlm 

orgttniiea body; Every one h* the dWto 


„ lll}‘lWl<nval httsiness ; and m 
the basis of popu^ liberty . (See Ediiu 

kof^4 <&X1I* 'pi the Comitia CcntuHa(a the people 

always appeated unms^tnSf and each class ^ad a parj^- 
kind'of artnOur atea|||M to it * 

Tlte census was Wdwfihft Afterwards %y 
ih© consi^s ; and, horn tb© censiur^. After 

Hh© census a sacrifice of jpuriflcaiph was genera^, but not 
always (Liv; iii. 22) offered. The yrcfims wei-d a sow, a 
sheepv and a bull, which wera led Ihric© round the army, 
and then slain : the sacrifice was cuRail ^uomiattnlw. 

It doos not appear that the census was held with strict 
regularity. It was Bometinies altogether omiltod. ;;(Iiv. iv. 

8 ; Cic. pro Arch. 5. VI.) Th© Usu^inierval was five years ; 
and in allusion either to tho sacrifice of purilicarion, or to 
the farmers paying their taxes Jt this time (Vouh, 
iOjg". Ling Lah itt^iuHrnmJ, ttih .interval was comtiumly 
0{ipd a lustre (liistrum). It is obvious that the l^iisus 
mm have been of great Ukp in ascertaining the actual 
strpngtlji and capabilities of the stale. 

When a person was duly entered on the hooks of tho 
censors, this was taken as a }>rooft>f his citii^^Hhip, XiVon if 
he wove a slave, provided be had been regisSiod with Ins 
masters consent (Cic. de Or. i, 40; Ulp. i. 8) ; hut many 
enactments were made to regulate and modify this legal prin- 
ciple. As tho census was held at Home, citizens in 

the provinces, and wished to bo registered, were obligctLto 
repair ihoro on that ooi^asion (Cic. cui A tt, i. 1 8, &c.) : but ©Sis 
was sometimes evaded, and wus made a matter of eomplniut 
by the censors* TIjo census, uecompaiiied with the ceremony 
of the lustrum, seems to have fallen into disuse alter tho 
lime of Vespasian ; but tbe numbering of the population, 
&c., ContiTiued till a late epoch of tho empire. 

As to tho census in the provinces, under tho empire, sco 
Tacitus (Ann, i. .31, 33, Ssc.). and the Kreursm of Lipsius. 
See also Dig. 50, Tit. 15. [Dk Ck\siuus,J 
Tho term census is also ustKl in Latm autlioix to signify 
the amount of a person's estate, and hence we read 
census vquester, the estate of an eques, and census jp?m^<K 
)gius, the estate of a senator. (Pitisc. Lex, Antiq. Horn.) 

CENSUS. The first attempt to ascertain the jicpula- 
tion of England, and to determine its mci'oase or otherwise, , 
by ascertaining the number of births and burials, 
ill the 1 8th century* This method could at host aflbrd'tkily 
an appi*oxiniation towards the truth, which can only ho sa- 
tisfactorily a.scertained by actual enumeration ; while, us re- 
gards the important questions of tho condition of tho people 
and their means of subsistettce, it is clear that deductions 
drawn from registers of births and burials, if oven they were 
perfccily accurate (and in this country they never yet have 
been so), would give no information whatever. 

It was protided, among tho articles of the Fedei’al Con- 
stitution, that a census of the peoplo in ihu United Slates 
of America should bo made ‘ within three years after the first 
meeting of congress, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years.’ The first census was taken in 1 780, and tho 
fifth, hitherto tho latest, in 1830. In the United States, 
the object of the oehaus being merely the apportionment of 
tho number of representatives according to the population qf 
the several states, the inquiries have not been extended be-, 
yond obtaining the numbers and ages of the people, distin- 
guishing between tho sexes, and between free persons and 
slaves. No inquiry has beqiirtnado as to any ,ef those cir^ 
cumslancos which indicate progress of tbe people in 
wealth and civilization. That thia progress has been great , 
and constant may indeed be fairly inferred fi‘om the rate of 
increase of tho people, which has boon great beyond all 
means of comparison afforded by the older settled countries 
of Europe* 

In 1 791 a oommittw of the Constituent Awembly of Franco 
wus appointed for the purpose of ascertaining tho numbers 
of the poQple in that country. SinOe that time considerable 
care has ^'een taken to ke^ an accurate record of those 
numbers by computationso^j^^ ,y«ar to year, derived froUT' 
striotly enforced rogalationii||Ps to the registration of births 
deaths, ipdby decepiSjfyj^timeratioii — the last, and 
ibly. the was made in 1834. 

_ __bf tjhe police, aiuf®tlif.6^r civil institutions of 
favourable for okaininiiltorma upou^atty 
' idte* oontteoted with this subject ; and the French 

has avatlod itself of these nteana ^toonai^ 
able extent, fo^^placertaining the actual conapfcit ©fillfo 

^ibrst actual . ©nuxner«^tian of tbl>.|etiplie of England. 
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and <iieotlaiad made la 1801# ISfliil 

1 821 4 a!(id ImIr li^land the earhoftt ftnuitwration 
XMttdo lu l8i$VnRpc« wfeicl^ time a has h^tk taK^M 

a^ia Cl real wiaia, iO; ejioh of tl# ymvs MJ21 add llf31. 
If, Wtn \is sufficient hM' to expl<ii!tn" the heads of flwjuify 
^Mafnaced on Ibeso and tfie method 

pursued fbir olbtaininjf inforinaiioni Ihe a|}tual coheetioti 
of that iirformation vvas lii trusted# 'In England, to the over- 
seers of the poor, and in Scoilund to the paroohial school- 
masters, fn Indand. whore there are neither overseers of 
the poor, nor pa roc hiiidjKjhoolin asters, the tank was entrusted 
to persons rhosen and appointed b)Mho chairman and ftih; 
sistant barristers, tlio reoj^rdeva of cities and towns, and the 
magistrates assembled in sessions for the purpose ; one 
persom Ix'irif^ so uppointetL in t?arh parish* with {wwer to 
('.all Ibr the asssislance of t^Chureh wardens and constables 
of the ]>arish. Tf»o per^^p^thus aptifi^tcwl in the different 
divisions of the kingdom 'wore ♦respectively reqniredfto 
take an account of the resident ]>opulation, by ])rocecding 
from house to liouso on the noth day of May, l8dl, and on 
the days iminediuUdy subsequent thorbto, if one day was 
not Ruflicioutir. and thoy^wore also rorjuirod to specify in 
writing tlie iwnje of tbe parish or place, niid whether it be 
usually culled a pun'sh. township, tithing, quarter, or by 
what otln^r (U*uomination. Individuals to be numbered only 
in those parishes, &c., whero they severally luippen to Ini at 
the time of taking the n<;counl.’ ; 

^The quo&»i ;iKS. answers to which were to be ihuR collect- 
ed, were sixteen in number, viz, : 

1. Tlinv ijMiiy iiili tMiO'l hoiHfs un’ then' in yunr pniiKh, towtiiliip, os 
unil by li'»vs iiuiny 1' aro fhnv ocrui>io(l ? 

*J?, lluvi nmny hni (rs nu* iinw' bniltbuw anil ihornftivo nnt iulmbUi^a ? 

a. Flow TnnJiv otl» V bnnyi'< are nTUiili.ibrn'rt 

4. Wlnil inlXT ol l.unili ■vimr pariHli, town^biji 'r i»la arc clii»»fl 3 ’ 
lovnility 1 III .uni iiDUiualnt ^ ui hy 1 n utiwUm* «»f 

hatnllf ft' oiil IxDw ni.inx eunnniirJ.al i *x.l Uh" txm 

iirx'Oi'fliiig cl.isiHra 'f 

{> Ukw nuiiij (KMHOiis (^incliid :hil(ln*ii of vxtialf rt* ttu*u* n6- 

toiilU l<in!iil within ttu' Imtiix o/ .nr p.'iumli, luwns|)i|i, <il ttj<i Unir 

of this inonni rlMMii:iiiNiiin^ r nn<t iVuiab* isinu uf nn'ti 

UL'in.ilIj nrr in Ins nmj«' <ty‘i lbri'f*s<, <ii' in thr nu)t»i! »l fXclu*.(Yc 

of iSfJinirm, 1 111 ill!* nni' ni biilun^ni 4 to u*;,Mste’ 'wj# ? 




UL'ln.ilIj nrr 
of i!ii‘;iinrxn, 

(i I!i»V\ T 

njiwnnlu <\t 
7. How j 
incliKUiip K 


ti* tiiL' 5tb tjii 


7 . llowj ni.iUisi ii]iv uIh of 20 vi ou ( bl ar iMiipltivial In j'ltculiuiro, 

incliKUiip K » ln‘i*| , aiul ottu* tu-in hi*rv tUits g.n'Unuera, 

(not 01 tivxnt <mI nnrijitn'. 

In answ'ofling this question, tlie nialc^ are to bo carefully 
distiiigirisbcd^nto threo classes, viz., lliSt, occupieisof land, 
who constant]) omidoy and pay oiic, or more thati one, la- 
'Vourcr or farm servant in husbandry ; s^pndly, occupiers 
of land who ornploy no labou«ev other than of their own 
family ; thirdly, lalKmrCM's in husbandry, and farm servants 
employed by occupiers of tbe firftt class, 
s. 11 ow niaiiN iip\M« (lid .iro iu inimulHrliini-%, 


8. 11‘UV niallN Ul.lh'*4 llp\M« 

f>i' ill tn.tlvitii' n.iutnr.'M ^ 

S lloi* inuny null' ii|>' old .lu* rmplused Tn rnt.iU irndt*. or 

111 bnintunaft, rUi ni.i«(i-is JO miMi, nhojn uppioutn otUi’i- 

tajniMly u'liiui'inj; " kill m ih /||J|IS^ ? 

lO, l-io^x in ini' .of yd xp, old >< hni.N, [ 

bnnkem, rnpi .uns irlii iiiliii , U' olu i, rlcikn, [ 

fiurv(*yii men, niclinlii.j; t t‘j‘ ill, prrrttms ni.ituuig j 

llmniy ivisiMlmn I irmf, u-mr.*, Uude. 01 bodilj I lUor 

llo ;a.iny inniei 1 of ‘JO ve.us oUl jii'e niimun. lUbevmen. bn 

.il.ntiDf e'bui.ikeis, loll collimiurin, m blboinins em|rb>’ 

of ibr tlui ]iri-ced»ii!4 i Ih'sm'i ijut'stioun S, 0 and lO ) 01 oUi 
ivn'd tn mr. I id of l odilv luboui ’•s.ecptiiiij; in mp ji'nlluu- 
muny x>l ln*i iialeK Tlp^^tn■^i<f■nl \eai>4u)d (Tint bidn;; tdJX'ti’W * 
r tie* iiexi q stuin ) i.nxw not bi' Inclmled in ,ui> nflln* lou-uo 
Tidihj; ibeicfoie, in llnii tpifilion, i«lire»l tr,<d. -.tij 

-1 fttioiiaiiMl labimiei's, «Tid wi iWtr dimibled lit lu.<!y lu mind ■* 

id. How inrwi bnuNeliold Bev\ niJt!iy||RHFiftfdliif; nil (emtik* unts, nnd t.ueh 
jnab* Mi l I anlis (^fir ,Vk'hate’i or ngej ni l!i\.:Lble as aucli 

and .lUendanu inm*. r<l male* ujisjUtriAii of JO 

tiom ilui itinlerf notli'i’ 'JO war,* 

14 11 3 ou bail* out ell'll H in* males in iinsx».er to quet>liou S. speiiiiy lli« tna- 
tiufiiotuie* in wbicb 1I103’ am einplojinl, and wlmt pruj)uilturi of the oiinibr*E 
of tbovf entered in iiiiswer to »ji» ‘Uum 11 ate employed lit any qu.uiry, miuesi 
twtbint". «v pubbr >vork in pvoi‘t<\s« ? 

lii. Ite-ernuir lo tbe iiiimbev i.t pi^aons in iS21, to Yvhut cauio do 3*00 attri- 
bvbi nny remai knblo ddTc m ihe niUnliei 'it pi'^^eiciit ? 

W., Are Uie;e any otliej which yow may think il iiecossary to ro' 

murk, lu c?i plunalion ui yn ii>w'C»a to uuy ol the jmicediii^t simmiouw: 

The attempt made ou this occasion to clissifwthe popu- 
lation in respect of age, wns limited tc tho division of mules 
into those above and those boiu'^ lijO years. At the enumera- 
tion in 1821 a question, regar^g the ages of persons, 
addre^d in the fblioviug termy to the overseers antl^Otl^ 
perjions empluved : ♦ If of opinion that hiigH^mg 

the preceding inquirie&^^l^' nitbfe of the several ipUKidoftl^ 
can be obtained iim£\Slinher satisfactory to yoi^jjwSfe 
nta in<‘(mvtentonfc fcf> tho parlies, be pleased to 
n^bcr;"4ftijib<l8u under 6 years-^of those betwoGTT^^ atjtd 10 
pl’in— lij^d ir> — L't and 20 -- 20 And and HO ott m 
each fvillfliWmg decennary period of life to tho age of 
adding furlUev tb» numbeir of peimoiui obovo JlOO, It has 


*” 'iwSff : ' : 

ScotiAid *4 ‘ 

Ireland r,,7»itis30 j, 

/tlnUed'jtti^gdom « . 10,280*607 out of 

j>r very neimy twelve out of every thu’tieert porsio|| tiy|fcO en- 
tire kingdom, while m 1 reland thereis a deficleii^ey 
of the statement of only one person ti^^^ch S5U iiilt^lantA, 

CENTAUR, in mythology, a copj^unfeof horfe and 
man, supposed to have sprung fnnn the ahiovjfrbetweon Ixion 
and the Cloud, which he mistook for Juno: their name ha» 
been thought to point to their origin (icf»>r-eTv, i but 

this explanation can hardly be admitted. It impro- 

bable that their existence may have been Iwginfed from 
tho first bight of‘ a man on hbrsebiw^k, and as thhir hifttory 
makes them noigl^ours of the Lrtpithedj il is likely that 
they*' were mercly*ono of those Tuessahan tribes among 
w'hom the far-flimsi . cavalry of that nation took its risg. 
They are 111 HO called i^^ippocentaurs. Ralmphatits’ acdouift 
of the origin of their name (wTrA ro^ cfvretv rov( ra{ffjoV£) 
is a mere invention, and, ill point of etymology, quite in- 
admissible. 

The battle of the Ceiitiaurs and tho Lapithfts forms tho 
subject of tbe inctojie.s of the Parthenon, part of wlricj^aro 
now ill the Uritish Museum; and also one of tho two®ib- 
jeiits vcpres(‘ntod on the Phigaleiau frieze, which is also ih 
tho British MibsCuni. 

PENTAU'HRA, a very extensive genus of plants, be- 
longmg to tlic Cynaraccous division of Composit®, but com- 
prehending no species o( any importance to man. 

Uinr(*a Cyiinu^^^ the common blue-botUo of coni fields, ia 
sometimes cultivated for the sake of its maimcj^ired 
flower- heads. Two others, ( TT^i^iata (thu pwrplawwhUe 
sultan of gardeiKT.s), and C. sti'dveolena (yellow aultailh ui*o 
pwasionally sf*eu among other annuals in gardens; but the 
greater part me to be found only in botanical collections 
many me more weeds. 

CENTADRUS, the CcjntaU|| k soulfiern constellation, a 
verv small part of which rises bur tatiludo. It is situated 
under Virgo and Libra, and is evidently conueetod with 
Lupus and Ara. From J*tulemy's catalogue, it is evident 
that he considered the Centaur os holding the wolf (or wild 
beast, as it is called) in one hand, and a thyrsus in the 
other ; und from the proximity of the altar, it is plain that 
a sacrifice is alluded to. According to Grolhts (note.^ on 
Aratus), the thyrsus nntieutly.bad a hare banging from it. 
In Some older figure.s, tho CehJfiur holda a spear in both 
hands, which sustains the wolf, passing through its head, 
I 11 yg ulus makes only one constellation of GentauriiS and 
1 Lupus. 
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1 362 4^ 

’ii 

1579 4* 

13fW!^ 44- 
16U4 ii 

1512 6 

1427 3 

U»3 4 

1544 . 4 ^, 

■ i-(j44 '-mi 
1544 w 
»553 i '■’J 
1462 ' 4 
1661 4 

1475 4 

1572 4 

1483 a j 
1693 3 


lf)p4 C 
1024 C 
10«4,G 

toes C 
1066 &' 
1093 C 
1038 V 
U14C 

1128 e 

1154 C 
iifeS'O 

1226 o; 

12-/7 eij 


15&2 3 

1968 a 

1489 4 

1493 8 

1602 9 
1334 4 

1360 4 

. 1395 I 8 
'1401 4 

1431 a 
1456 ; 5' 
4463 3 
.3 

^1301 3 

: 1344 : 3 
13 9« 1 

; T«fe';4 
* 1694' "r 
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CKNtWFDE, iScOLOPliNDRA,.] 
tJKNTLl VRE. SU8 ANKA» was the daughter of a Lin- 
cH)hi»bire f^etitlemau named Freeman^ who, being a diRsf^ntor 
and xoaluna parUamentarlaii, was comfiehed, upon t,l*e ro~ 
«, titration of Olearies 11,, to socl^ with ms wife in 

liohmd, in whitih kingdom it. is pifeiimed that Susanna 
was born* about the >car 1680, Af ihreo years »bo lost 
her fathor,'and before she had attained her thirCbcntlt year*, 
she was loft by the death of her mother comjdetcly an 
orphan, and according u> »onio accounts utterly debtiluto. As 
tho scanditloua story which Whiucop relates of her does not 
ap||]8^r to havp uny foundutioii in fact, we gladly pass over 
ifc/’imrl eonio Vit once to lier marriage at the early age of 
Mixlt-on to a neplicw of iSir Steplicn Fox, A t\\elvi‘ month 
had scarcely elupscd bcfuvif death deprived her of this new 
protector. But tl)o wit and tho beamy which had probably 
been tlie only dower she brought tho first, soon procmotl 
her n second husband, an office)? of the nann^ of Carrol, to 
whoi^be appears to liave been much attached. Ab<‘Ut a 
ycaWll^-a half alter the marriage, tliis gentloman had the 
misftiwne to be killod in ft duel, and Mrs, Carrol lujcamo a 
fiecoud tune a widow, ]n this state of desOlaium and disr 
tress she first applied to her pen, us well for support as for 
the urnusenicut of her lonely hours, and several of her 
early productions wt)t^ pul^hed under the name of Carrol. 
Among tho first was at ir^iSSSt, called *The Vcrjnred Hus- 
band;' but tho natural bent of her genius being towards 
comedy, wo find but one more sevious drama amongst the 
jiineteen whieh boor her niimc. Such was her aitachnumt 
to tho stage, says iior biographer, that she became horsolf 
a porfontuM*, hut her success docs not seem to have boon 
great, and hor stay in it was of short duration. In |70r>, 
while sustaiuinrg the character of Alexander tho Great, tti 
l^'c's Rival Queens, at Wiwlsor, whorti the court then was, 
she won tho heart of Mr, Joseph Ocntlivre, Yoornan of the 
Mouth, or Princinal Cook to Quoqn Apne, and eventually 
inarriod him. They lived happily together for some years, 
and she died at his house in 8piing Gardens, December I, 
1723, at the ago (if the time of her birth bo rightly stated) 
of forty-three. Of her dramatic works, an alphabetical list 
is given by Baker in his ' Playhoustfe Companion but only 
three out of tho nineteen there engmerated keep possession 
of the stage : — *Thc Busy A Bold Stroke for a 

'Wife' and * The 'Wonder,’ Tho fltst was t*roatly olyocted 
to ly? the aetbi-s, and Mr, Wilk.s for some time refused to 
play til it ; even tho audience cam© prejudiced ctgauwt it to 
the thos^tro, Tho ^oond was also pre -condom nod by 
Wilks, a^ho is r^p^rtea to havi© said* coarsely enough, that 
‘not only woul^ hen* play be damn^^^ut «ho herself for 

AMBMCA , fconi|ili!i^end8 the countries 
which, Under the d^wiinioix of Spafn, w©re.^hnovvn by th^i 
natnef of the kingdom of Qpatetpala. It forms the central 
portS^ of the long ^’hich wnites T^orth and 

SoutW' Atm^rlckn apd extenaa from to 18.^ N, Ut, and 
frortt dSf ^0 04 ^ W- long. Its. gwiost length fn>m sfJ B. to 
N,'W, vM ^ itWut varies frcwjt 1# 

to ';^,00 

^§1 1 . . . ‘te su.tfwse p( Central Abb*- 

rfoa at sitimt**© league#^ or ^sfjttare 

16,740 leagues^ 

«qna^ 22,()00 »(jwe lemtues, or 16 

square ihih&sL Thhi list ftiutent does not aiffeip much fitum 
ihe ftrst of 

in th%meauUme 


v-r .. V . Central America, of 

jpiunh pqbiihly been made withS^rttiU degree 
qf aoetii'aey $ Wt ib on old map^Xnd charts, and 
tjiqnntftber^i ^ softo^^atitoo large. In the eastern 
shoref of Central by 

Owen, who'OBberlaitt^j^SPt thttfcds^ilouth of C^apo Gracias 
4 I>ios had boto laid twh m phs^rls from 2.y to too 
far to the east. This the surlaoo of Cvnirtil 

Anjorica by »0()0 or 96p(> ^uare tttilea. Snpposmg the 
average width of thp country Jo. be mtluii (which is per- 

haps near the truth), ond its ftVerageiengtU 1006 miles, wo 

g jtain an ftrea of 160,000 square miles, or the extent of the 
ritifth Islands knd about oue-thi^ more, 

Its Dountkry is imiinly formed oy the Atlantic Cc©an on 
tho B, and N.E., and Ijy the TaoiHc on the 8,W, its 
south-eastern pomt it borders ttoMio republic of New Gra- 
nada, on tho ilemjj^juent of the line of separation 

from Cape on the PoiSiflc notirly due nmU to 

the Atlantic, a few miles west of tho Laguna de (. hiriqui. 
Its most northern peyt extends between the British setile- 
rnent of Buhze and the United Mexican States; the houn- 
divry line between the republic and th© noiglfoonring coun- 
tries has not yet been oxactly detormined. ItWI still asrsorted 
tn noarty every geographical work that ih© Andes emitinuu 
through the Isthmus of Parnuim, and that the elovnted C!or- 
ihllems of Peru and New Granada are connected with the 
Rocky ^Tounlama of tho United States by a cotitinuqas 
ningo ; but this conveys an erroneous idea of that portion 
t)f Aiueiien. Properly speaking, there is no clevoterl moun- 
tain-range botwciya 7''^ N. iat., where tho Andes termi- 
nate, and .33^ N. lat,, whore the Rocky Mountains l>egin, 
ni. least not su<‘h a range as can be compared with the 
Andes in South, or the IWUy Mountains in North Aiue- 
nca. The Andes of South America icrnnnate as it hcouis 
abrupt Iv i\t near 7^ N. lut., and are followed by a plain 
winch, extending through tlie Isthmus ol Panama, ter- 
minates W. of the Bay of Panto, Thi plain, following 
the nearly seinit‘irculur bend of tho isthmus, is aluujt 
miles in lengil). Tlio south'eastern half of it, cuntignnus 
,to the noilbern oxtremily of tho Amies* iippea's n» Ui 
a level tiart, very lilUo elevated above the sea. Tho woist- 
ern half is partly biBy ft^td partly level ; the high 
lands which extend lietwcon the Bay of A^undmjjH und 
tho nnaith of tho Clliagro for 90 miles, prolihly jiovvht ie 
rise to more fluiu 1.500 their direction is nuc oast and 
west, am) coii.scqvu'ntly perpendicular to that t>f the AmlcB. 
They arO lolloW^ilil hy another low jdain, on which some iso- 
lated hillH ribc ahoiit 600 fe^above it. v 

The second section of tho isthmus extends from tho 
Gulf of Parita to tlie country which lies between the Gulf 
of Nicoya and the month of the Rio dc S, .Inurn It is 
about 280 miles in length. This part of tho isthmu« is 
ticarly unknown, not having been visited by Kuropcans. 
According to the inevaihng opinion it consists of a inasi* of 
tnonntaui-rooks, uhout 2000 or 3000 feet high, lA'hich con- 
tain eorao extensive plateaus and a low peaks, inosUy of vol- 
canic origin. Between 10^ 30' and 13^ N. lut. Extends the 
plain of Nicaragua, which is about 176 miles long from 
south*to north, and nearly as much from etiit to west. Uis 
very liltlo elevated above th©* sea, the lake of Nicaragua, 
which covers a con s id crublo portion of it, being only 131 
feet above the Pacific. ^ separated from the i^aciiln 
by a range of low vokxini(Mipis, very few of which rise to 
more than 700 feet above The couuti^ which hos 

between this plaiif and the^soutltjjrn coast of ih© Gulf of , 
Honduras, and terminates on the west at the Isthmus of 
Chiquiraula, is vary little known. Its eastern portion, up to 
the meridian of S5°, is probalily a low plain, with hardly 
aWUupow it. Tho western part is a hilly country; tr*i- 
versed by several (at least four) rUlgeik" running wtst 
and ©ft»t Tho intermediate valleya open in general to the 
east, and most of them tmunnate on the eastern plain. 
Th© norl!il:ern and southern ridge are best known. The 
uorthorn ridgo, running Aim Gulf of Honduras, rises 
perhaps to mean hej^lp^i 3,000 feet, hut declines 
jtf^daAhe casi^ru not far west of tho Rio Patook. 

h. «ud that of Congr©- 
%y'74|||Teei. , Tgb squl^qrqiJ.ISdgoMivid^^^ the waters which 
^ ‘ which fall iido lb© Atlantic, 

'©Qusidorable deyaiiou ih jCt foy isolated 
] Xt «©ems W b© rather u ttkbV^l^^of m- 
wit^.h* though of |h| 
i© intdrmfqiat^idges are entirely miknown, 






*eBN, 

The litbmu* of CWqulmula extonds, on the*Atl<MJtM»>e fiwa 6^® hut ,duri#*k* 

fiWUn**mou^in» between Omoa end tbe rooiith of tijb H^gb Sir t 

Hio M&tiipna to tivc hinermost corner of thp Gulf of Hoti'^bot^a, Tl^blUy ^istfic^s, whose lugneetfidg^ fiw lo to 
( iurwi ; and o^ jh<i Pacific, from tli harbou^of AoojutlA td^ elgvation oflbo tab^-land ottly in a ww fsolali^^poak^ bhyo 
the mouth cHRe Hio EflclavosL At loss tlitra 20 mil^ from alfiore %mblo climate. In the ahaplfce Ailanl«V 

tho Pacific ther^ b a brof)-backed range of hiRh ground, a there paagea a day withotpkaiW. ; ttco^y 

continuation of tba southern rang#dfHho hilly coifntry Of pfSinHUuaWo by Europeans, arureven tW Indiaiii aw 
Honduras* which unite^ Honduras to tHi ^table-land of from being numerous; but they di^lay the whole togeut 
Guatemala, the country north of this ranged is. traversed of .‘a tropical vegetation, being jiiothlMi nu|Aous 
by high and strep hills running east and west, and so closely species ol‘ trees, shrubs, and plants. ITmao^ 
uhitfed to the table-land of Guatemala that they must be con- which tho air of tho sea is inierccptwl by^ranges ^l!** 
sidered as offsets of it. The valleys between them are com^j are lessjjamp. amynoro habitable, but their flftrtil^ia pot 
monly of moderate width and low. The distance between* so great. This is particularly the witli the ni^ys of 
the two oceans, across this isthmus, is about 150 mijlfe. Honduras. * 

Tha table-land of Guatemala occupies all the countries On the table-land, and in the distriets not contiguous to 
betwwtrthoisthmusofChiquimula and that of Tehuantepec the Caribbean Sea, the dry season Iwgiufl about the close 
in Mexico; the high lant^to the interior of tho peninsula of Oclobea*, and lasts until the end of May; di^png whkh 
of Vucatan forms its ndnh-eastern projection. Near its time only a few showei^s occasionally refresli |{Mi air. In 
southern borders, about the town of Guatemala, it is nearly tho beginning of June thunder is frequent, atwIE followed 
0000 feet above the sea; and this may Ik^ considered as the by long and heavy rains. 'But even during ihis time it 
mean height of that jwition which is south of the Kio Mo- ruins only iu tho evening and the night ; from six o’clock in 
tugua.^ But north of this river the country rises higher, thomornmgtillthreeor four o'clock in the afrernoon, no doud 
The most cl^jnled part of it appears to lie between the passes over the sky, and tho air is dry and pleasant Towards 
towns of Totonicapin and Gueguotenango (15" 30' N. lat.) the middle of October tho north winds sol in with frequent 
From this point it begins to lower gradually, and its north- lluindcrstorras, and gftor them the dry season begins. 
wcMtcrn edges, which belong to the Mexican State of Clnapra, The north wimls (ks nnrtos) prevail during the whole of 

are indentej i>y deep and sometimes wide valleys. No con- the dry scuhon. and then, in the niontlis of November ond 
tiniious range of any considerable elevation traverses this Deceinber, thin ice is formed on the highest portion of the 
plain, tho surface of which is slightly undulating like tho tabledand, and snow falls on tho most elevated peaks, 
central parts of England ; but here and there it is traversed These winds blow with considerable force, and seem to pass 
by a range of hills, aliout 200 or 300 tih»t above the plain, over the isthmus, und to produce tho north-eastern and n#^- 
Tho descent from this plain to the low shores of tUp Pacific north-eastern wdnds, which render the access to tho shores 
is extremely steep, and consequently when scon from that of tho J^acific diflicult and dimgerous during tho dry season, 
side It has the appearance of a mountain-range, an illusion On this coast they are called PapagallOf!. Towards the 
winch is confirmed by a few lofty volcanoes standing near end of the rainy season, ip tho rnotiths of August and Sep- 
the ('dgc of this descent. The most remarkable are the two tember, the same coast ii^'iUbject to violent storms from the 
xolciinocs of Guatemala, situated to the north-west of the south-west,, called Ta}iatjd^ua$» 

town of New Guatemala, of which the Volcano de Agua (or Few countries, even in South America, are so fwifeet to 
water volcano), according to Col. Galindo, is 12,620 ftM,4 earthquakes, and contain so greiat a number of '^cSmnoes. 

high, nnd tho Volcano de Fnego (the fire volcano) some- Many of tho lulls between tho lake of Nicaragua and tho 

what higher. The low country between the Pacific and*» Pacific are volcanoes, and most of them arc active. The 
the table-land, which rises above flic plain like a wall, is number docs not decrease to the uorth-vvost of the lake, 

very level, apd measures from 20 to 36 miles across. The of tliem occurring op the fcithorn and oasteni 

oastium bord^ of the table-land, by which it descends to tlie shores of the bay of Concln^a.^ In this district, w-hirh 
Gulf ofjlonduras, is not. so distinctly marked, being cut hy is hardly more than IfiO miles m length, above tu’enty 
deep ytilleys, between which tho high land takes tlm shape volcanoes are known to exist, Farther to the north only 
of ritlgos, whicli extend to a great distance, and in some i-Mdalcd volcanoes ot^cui at considerable distimces from 
jiWos, as between the Rio l^otagua and the Golfo Dulce, one another, on the edge of the table-land. There are aUo 
advance libahe very shores of the se.i. Tho country bo- a few volcanoes on the south-east of tho lake of Nicaragua, 
tween the talile-land and 1 ho Gulf of Honduras may there- Eartliqnakes arc most frequently felt on tho table-lund, 
tore, ho considered as a succession of valleys and ridges, where they occur annually at the setting in of the northern 
except, the part to the west and north-west jof the Golfo winds, but the most violent take place at the end of the dry 
i)ul<*c, which is a low plain. " or the beginning of the rainy season. Old Guatemala was 

Tile difference in the elevation of the surface^ which in alntost entirtdy destroyed by an earthquake on tho 29th of 
Central Arm** i:, perhaps greater than in any other coun- Jnm*, 1 773, und New Guatemala suffered very much on tlie 
tr>Mol' e<iual extent, or ut least varies more frequently, po- 23rd of April, 1830. 

duces a corresponding difference in the climate und produc. Tim table-land and most of tho hilly districts are consi- 
tionw of iho natural diNisioiis of the country. The great dere<l very healthy. The goitre is common, especially among ^ 
phun v\ Nicaragua, with that to Iho north of it, qn the tho mixed race, and here, as in Switzerland, it. is , 

shoji', of the Caribbean Sea, is only wooded along the uttended with itliotcy. The whole of the shore of tho Cnrib^'f ;!;^ 

Between the livers, and along the coast, it forms bean Sea is very unhegltby : malignant fevers prevail 
e.Sjtensivc savannahs, covered with a rich verdure, and pro- all the year round, owing to which these extensive 
i^enting occasionally a clump of high trees. The low bills, arc very thinly inhabited. Tho low plain along tho PittTO ' 
h(ivvc\er, wliich rise on it, ard mostly wmodccl, especially on is mucli more healthy. 

their declivities. The climato of these plains being exces- The river S. Juan falls into tho Caribbean SoOt near 11^ 
Sively hot and moist, the Spaniards Imve not formed any N. lal. It was till lately suptwaed that, by means of this 
settlcmfints on this extensive tract, and it is only inhabited river and the lake of Nicaragua, an easy communioation 
by independent aboriginal tribes. The low plains along could be opened between the Atlantic and jPacifio; but tfe 

the Pacific average from 20 to 30 miles in width, westx)f difficulty of effecting this communication appears to httgwial, 

tho Rio Ksclayos; but east of it, only from 10 totO, or even though not insuperable. The river S. Juan is only tlwJ 
less : they are Covered with an uninterrupted forest of high channel by whicn tho loke of Nicaragua dUchargas 
trees, .many iff which famish valuable timl>er and dye-woods, waters into the Atlantic. The lake 0 lagoon 6f Nicaragua 
The heat is excessive, the thermometer rising frequently to is an inland sea, of a lengthoned form, being about <20 tmW 
90® and higher, but the climate is considered much more long and 40 broad where widest, without na^bwma mdeh 
healthy. Knropeanscttlt*mcuta^>rc very rare, and tbe scanty at eit||Dr end. |ts circuit near 400 miloaV; It is deen 
, popul^n »s almost entirely chxrq^osed of Indians. , , enough to be navigated^ of eonsiderabte size, 

As m other part» of Spanish America, the European 1^1$^ having at some distance from Ux to twenty 

ments have been on the high table-lands. iM&W fathoms of water alohg thwlSlitttherti ab4^$tetn bonks, . 

Guatemala is nearly trees, and even hushes, eTtpept On It it oqly very liahow fSong the horth-<bJ{|Ma<m4 -4 mi^e 

the dcchvitios of the hilly ranges* which traverse i|t4)^fiV6ry and upwards into the lake. It cont^» 4ovifiral Island 
directio^^ Its climate is that ol an eternal spriOT||, the among which that of Ometepdo^ new thWioath'^tresteih bank 
^4hcrmq|||te. during the whole year scarcely varies>^The between GranOdo and Nkaragug, is yeniorkride fer i high 
dyenige|^m the middle of the yew niay be ^sid^ volcano, imdfbt its fertility imd^bari^ 
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%lt 4ll^' l^v0r divider 
“ ‘ a iSSi^id^r Is eelled Hio Ool 

reolWW ta^ tl^ bai'bour of S« Juan’do NiOar 
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^ « Ade^'-IVani ‘Tdligwan 

ibe ex|«n$c of tWius]Swaf (joodfc 
^My^ts^nma. * " V 

«n tlM tab1i|jtfid of C^ate- 
iaald9^k»M onltiVmm ^ nitvH<tiR\igU it in ou 
esftlei^' dil0eti(Hi, it Kome distance W. 

2b^tiS, At ^blfl!RisTOe Ifirtilje lkrther down» the river W 
comes navijitabi®, bul^ o^&ig[i;o itff n^kerbus rapids and shoals. 


r-' ^ ®f tbe courMrof ft'catt bniHSI bavi^tW by boats Obt di'ftwng more than 1 op 

from^ bino to twenty feet, but in some' ]| foot water. Towards its boputh the riber turns the 
that rapids are prod^ ThogreaUilt N.E. and fajls into the <3utf if Hbhdums about l^inilaa . 
ybpdf #' about 2S miles -fVom |Jie lake. Ihof low«r. {^: of Omoa, By means of this river a considSfjabJo ijuan- 
, _ V ^bo idtor. Mow its bifirrcatiou, is generally lity ^European goods, especially the heaVibf kitid, ore sent 
shallow: at many fpHs during the dry season there am bet into t|^ interior of Guatemala ; they are transported fmm 
more than two^oetw# water. The port of B, Juan de Nitiara- 0ual4n to tli© platjes of consumption on wjules. A 
^gna h not considered very unhcalthyi and the harbour is deep Ekst of the mouth of the Motagua several stnklft* ivors 
enough for tnerchant vessels, and safe ^ but up to the present (the Chamalecon, tho Ulna, tbe^A^ones, the Lean, fall 
‘ ttine wi^ifcrly uninhabited. The moit^rih-westerii mouth into tb«^ Gulf of Honduras, ^me of which are mvigame ibr ^ 
of the tm|^whiOh is the only one that can be used, has a. stduU boats ibr several inilcs. E. of Cape Carnaron is tho 
b«ir with 0 ^ two or throe, and seldom fbur, feet water upon mouth of the Black River, dr Rio Tinto, and still farther K. 
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it, Haefkms is of opinion that the cutting of a canal 
through the plwht ffom the port of S.Jfuan to tho lake of 
Nicar^ua, would be 1 e*S expensive than to make the river 
navigabld. He estimates the dlsumc# in a straight Jino at 
less tlmn 60 miles. The winding coumfe of the river amounts 
ta^ 120 miles. Other obstacles prodfent thoinsolvos to the 
attempt of uniting the lake oflSficaragua with tho Pacific 


that of tho Patook, both of which drain a considerable coun- 
try ; they run from W. to E. hi tho interior, wlwjre the Rio 
Tinto is called Rio Paon and the JNitodk Rio, 4 £luayapc. The 
latter is navigable fbr a cOUHiderable distaheo, but tho navi- 
gation does not extend to the mouth, the low country 
along the coast being occupied by Indian tribes, who have 
no intercourse with the inhabhants of the j^public. Tho 


hya<anal. The difference of level between the lake add same observation applies to the Wanks, or RiO de Be- 


the sea is 134 feet, a»d therefore looks would be neccskry. 
Tv^ places seem to oflfer peculiar advantages for such a 
the narrowest portion of the isthmus which separates 
the lake from the l^acilic is between the town of Nicaragua 
■ and the port of S. Juan dol Bui, where it is only 15 or 16 miles 
across ; but the hill* upon it rise to between 400 and 500 feel. 
Tiie hills might perhaps be avofcl, but tho canal would of 
course be longer. Some persodiwink that it would be more 
advantageous to unite tho lake lifManagua by a canal with 
the yiidlMttr of R(^lejo. The country between them is nearly 
levsijp® of a fiiift soil, wiftmut being rocky. Besides this, tho 
canal would terminate in the port of Realejo, emoof tlm best 
harbours on the west coast of America, while that near 


govia, wjpeh emptiejt itself into tho sea near Cape Gracias 
k I>io 8 , and to tn^River Blowfields, whose mouth is about 
a degree north of^at of the B. Juan. Both are cuTisidcr* 
able ri^prs, draining lai^ge tracts, but this is all that wo 
know about them. 

The rivei-s which fall into the Pa^c have all a short 
course. Tho largest is the Lempa, which is of consider- 
able depth, and so rapid that it is entirely unfit for naviga- 
tion. A bar at its mouth hinders even vesseU of moderate 
size from entering it. The Htlle river Michatoyal forms a 
small liurbour at its mouth. Wliich is considered ax<i the port 
of the town of GuatomahL, on the P^iciflc, and is callonl Barra 

^ |fde Istapa, or at present Puerto do Indcpendonoia. On th 

ragua would end itt- tiiie harbour of S. Juan del Sul, which' mortUein portion of tbo table-land of Guatemala runs tho 
is small and But; dbis canal would be more than Usumasinla. a rive^ief considerable tmigtli^whieh is not 

twice aa long as tho in addition to this, the Tepi- navigable within ^e boundary of Central %merioiu , It 

tapuy wbkdi unites the l£i.of‘ Nicaragua with that of Mana- runs northwards, add enters tho state of Tabasco, wliich be-* 
guu, must be rendered navigable. The lake of Managua longs ^4he Mexican Union, where it is navigable tind *- 
as 160 miles in oircumferenco, 35 miles long, and 13 broad unites With the Rio Tabasco. 

in its widest , part. It is deep enough for vessels of consi- Tiie.^lake of Peten, situai^ in the most north^ dls^tet 
derable si 20 j but the Hio Tepitapa, which brings down the of,' Central America on the table-land of Yuci||aBr is of an** 
water fiom the lake of Nicaragua, and is about 26 miles oval form and about 70 miles in circuit. It contains se^'al 
long, has falU which, in the dry season, are from six to islands, on the largest of which is a small fortress, usedbaaa i 
eight feet higli, and also several shoals. Those obstacles prison, lake of Atitan is 80 miles N.W. of tlie town of 
aeem to have been produced by the lava, which, in 1722, Guatemala, and near the western edge of the table-land. It 
rah firom tho neighbouring volcano of Managua into’' the is about ifi miles long and 9 broad, and rernarkablo for ifs 
rivery and it U supposed that they could be avoided by a extraordinary depth and for having no outlet, though seve- 
; s camil cut through the level ground on the northern side of ral small rivers fall into it In its neigh Ixmrhoofl is t^oU 

' w ' tlm RiO- Tepitapa. Tliere is oven now a fWigation lietween enno, which, in 1822, made a violent eruption, llie lake of 

' of Gmnada on the banks of the Ikke of Nicaragu** Guixar, N.W. of the town of S. Salvador, has a circuit' Of 

tlw; port of S, Jnan do Nicaragua, on the Atlantic, about BO miles; )t is said to communicate by a subterra- » 

wV^fwtibttomed river-borges are used for tho transport of noons channel with the much smaller lake of Metapa. Tho 

ds, nod aeeompHsh tlieir voj»ja|i in eight or ton daya. “ “ 

"ho most important river of Cijlral America is tho lUo 
%. the channel by which tho Goifo Dulce dischai'ges its 


WatiiW' ihto the Gulf of Honduras, 16® 25^ N. lat. The 
G^o. is a,3fmsh*water lake, about 50 miles in circuit. 
Go ^its Jwl#efn bgiiks U the amoll town of Yzabal. which 


lake of Guixar is one of the principal fudijers bf*thb Hio 
Uimpa. Along th© low ahores extending liom Cape Ca- 
maron to the mouth of tke^io S. Juan there are many 
lagoons of considerable which aie separated flroYil" 

the sea by iiurmw:ftnd low li^peof land. Some of them> as 
the Carataska lagoon, are above 10 miles wide and J Or 4 


^p^y^ha cmiaidgVod as the principal pwtof times as long* lliey communicate by narrow outteto with 
Climtild AtooHttb' of Europe^ goods designed lor the sea, but the water is not deep enough to adtoi-l^ ktnali 

btought Iwittby and thonce trans- vessels. Most of them ate imperfectly kiiowdi 

Mrid to the liUtefioi; on thhlCs* .#he Rio Huloe, issuing The nltural fountains, (vailed geisera, hjm hitherto oeen 
the Utoitorn ptoiioh of the Me, turns to the north, and supposed to exist only in Iceland," but Hawpn s states, that 
Ihto a tihaE lakO, oalled the Oolfetta (the small tbe^ is a fountain of this kind on the tablb^land of - Guate- 
16 toileiiTtt'^widtb; This riv^r, which is about mala* no^ar from th© town of Quexkltonango. A large mass „ 
' ^ '• . * ' -1 . i.... boiling-water is thrown up to the height of 20 or 30 feet. 


. Sp. wjtonsklerpbW depths e)tcept on its bar, 

««>?'■*'* 0 , MVen-fest tljijl'larga 


'niitMimmi {(<i to Yj 



Golib Dulce ftm the west, 
d of Guatemala^ but soon ; 
and^ deep valley, it heeetopf 
jf^deTetotna^t a eonsideciulw^to^x 
^ l4 hi> to|Hd liver^ittd dtosp epou^fh 
WtftoM .iM of '6etef, but m the at 
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The objects of agricultwtojJdiNr (sonsiderabty, according 
to the diffet'^loe in the ^Wutjion of the soil. Wheat 
^ * » in the most elevated districts of 

iat .end lUso in some districts iti 
j iKit n(lSa to grow mdeh below 
dtotrictohatley is ouUivated, * with 
A tome df the European vogetablliij|^|^J»oet . 
tieeto^appiei, peats, peaches, 
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Below 4000^|irin the BoigKbourboryl of tbo town of Outt^^ Inflian Wbw# ^l|0 Wftfi 

itinlft, there ore exteneiVe p)un tuitions of nopal for rearinf^ now njl rig^ta of JlW<f ino;^™ 

the cochineal in#ct. Below .1000 foot, iruiigor cotton, «uga,£ Thefe^ very ^umor*m# ofi ^o. 

ami tobacco chieCcrop®, and on the hny oo|L»t albii^ W Wiier^ they eoimiilnfce the „ ^ the \ 

Piioiflc cacao wcnUiVated^ The kinds of grain growi# here tiai|^ different Ian 

moat abundantly hre rice and mai^e^bu^ there are aW large of ^e Qi^nS MUfA Catchkjuel are 
plantations of sesamum for obtaining r41, aipl of maguay, prlieciplTocoupation is agrinulttii^ h|$it 
for the preparation ot'pu/quei an inebriScting drink. Maise also employed as workmen in the "JEteBliy 

is indeed grown all over the country. Ih the eei^r regiona parts they seem to enjoy a deg|?ee of coiiHSft to T 
only one annual crop can he got ; but in the warmer di«tricte, easy circumstances ; in others they are ext^ih^y 
where it yields from 150 to .soo return, two or throe crops live miserably. The whites are the descandahTts of 
may be obtained, though the ears are smaller and the grain Spaniards, who hava^ettled in this country sinw itscfi>j||^^st 
does npt keep so well. Manclioca is not so much cultivated a» in 1 52-1. They are dispersed over th^ wholo of the d^5try< 
the banana. The ditferont leguminous vegetables, luaScans. but in none of the states do they form(j|.inajority> except in 
kidne)|Siibeans, l)ri^nz(U\ or Hpanish peas, lentils, &c., are Costarica. The mixed race, in otb^^ports of ApiaH^ 
to a certain extent spread over the Whole country. Capsi- known under the name of Mulaltos, are ch^d Jn C^ntlfcd 
cum is extensively used inite^ of salt. The fruits of the America LaiUntya. They are pretty numerous all over fhi^ 
'warmer districts are merely pine-apples, yucas, supotos, jo- country, but most so in the States of Salyador|)Ji|ondtirg ^4 
cotes, nnonns, oranges, &c. The agriculuiriil products for and Nicaragua. They arc the most active pOTllnn of the 
exportation arp indigo, cochmoal, tobacco, cotton and sugar, population, and follow the dilFcrent trades of imopkeeperi* 
Indigo is chitdly planted in the hilly country along the ihi- mechanics, muleteers, &c., and are frequently in easy cir* 
between BO^ and •JO'^W. long., in the state of Salvador, cumslances. No recent census ha» b^n taken, but it Is 
It is of excellent quulitv, and formerly 1,000,000 pounds pndiable that the whole population is Dfetween 1,500,000 i|imi 
were annually exported, but of lato the oontinunl civil wars 2 , 000 , 000 , in which however the ind 0 |>endont tribes nof 
have much rcrhici d its cultivation. Cochineal is gathered included, their numher being onlively nnkiiuwri. It is 
in the rioighlxmrliood of the town of Guatemala, and the supposed by Hoofkina that iho whites form one twelfth, the 
quantity whu-h some years ago was exported amounted to J/adinos ftmr-twolfihs, and the Indians seven-twelfths of the 
100,000 lbs. Kxccllent tobacco is grown in the hilly disiriets, who^fif^opulation. 

but no great quantity is exported, owing to the governmoiit llie mamifactures in Central America, though they httVe 
having limited its cultivation to ccrtaioj^acos and to a cer- much decreased, are still important. Till flm Spluii^rds 
lain ai^ouut. The cotton grown alonjp^e Pacilieus of ex- lost their dominion in this country, nearly all the cotton 
collent quality, but is iilufi vs sent to foreign markflik in an woollen goods consumed in it. were made here. In 17u5 
indiflerent state, as rlie cultivators are not ar(juuinted with there were more than loOO looms for cotton goods ill the 
the best methods of^jfej^'cing it fi urn the seed. Sugar is cul- town of Old Guatemala. This branch of industry has 
tivated along the Pacific, but the quantity exported to Peru much decreased,’ owing free importation of English 

and Chile and S' line I imcM lo Mexico docs not exceed .1000 or goods. The munufacturMjfe'f woollen goods have not suf- 
4000 hundred weight The cncao of Srx'onusco, the most fered to the same extent; ^bo c^amarras, a kind of black 
western disii iet on the Pacific, was a century and a half ago cloaks, are still made to a large amount ^ Quezq^j^l^ango 
oonsidei^ tlie best in the world, and reserved by tlie Spa- and Totonicapfin, where there ard stiU smhe mantulM\tUi*es 
iiish court for its Own usi\ Other com igiious districts also of coarse cotton goods, cotirse woollen <doth, and common 
produced and ox[)ortcd%.onsidcrablo quantities of this ar- hats. It is conjectured that the annual xalue of the manu- 
ticle ; but, for some ix^awous not very well known, this branch facturetl goods made in the northeriiuiistricts of the table- 
of agriculture has decreased so muchmkt cacim is imported land of Ouatciuala and exiioi'ted ^ other statoo, does 
from' Guayaquil fiu* the consumption of the country. Ma- not fall short of 200,000 SpaiilfllA.d'd^lars. There are manu- 
bogany-wood, sarsaparilla, vanilhi, and the black balsam, fuctu res of crockery, coarse furniture, and wooden utensils, 
kiiowi^ under the name of Peruvian balsam, are also exported. In the town of Granada, in Nicaragua, four-post bedsteads 
Gobi, silver, (‘Qpper, and iron are found in several places of great beauty are made of the different kinds of Wood 
in the b^Jij^distncts, and some mines are worked. Jasper peculiar to that country. They arc not only sent to the 
and marble Occur also. Brimstone of good quality is cul- other stales, but also to the West Indies, 
locfed in the neighbourhood of certain volcanoes on the table- Tho United Slates of Central America are QuatemaUi, 
land, and salt is made along the Pacific, west of 90^ W. long. SuWador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Co^t^riofi. 

Cal tie is abundant, particularly in tho interior valleys of I. Guatemala comprehends the most northern portion of 
the hilly di.«itrirts of Honduras, and along the north-easjfCrn tho republic, and tho whole of the table-land of Guatemala, 
hanks of tho lake nf Nicaragua. Hides and jerked beef, as v^iih tho hilly country between it and the Gulf of Honduras, 
well as live ^»:ook, arc exported. The hoi '^es are small, lud and the low tract which divides the tabled^ml from the 
handsome und hardy- Slieep are only rearetl in consi- i^lcific. Tlu? greatest part of the isthmus of Chiquimula 
derahlc uumbors on the lahle-Umd of Guatemala, whciv also belongs to it. In this state all the oponineal, aarsft- 
the \^ '(d, which is rather coarse, i.s used for tho mauufac- pavilla, ami vanilla are gathered, which are exportoii ft’om 
tun- >)( Quczollcnango, 8 ic. Hogs und poultry abound, Onlni I America, and a great deal of mahogany ia aunt to 
am), u re of good size and quality. Mules are very numo- Ilalizc. In its numt northern districts near the lake of 
r^Urt, their consumption in tho country itself luiing very there are still a few ^ state of ipdep^ndoneef Jt 

as they are generally iiscsl for the transpqtJt of goods, is dividcfl into seven ' wopartmentB, Verap^z atid Petpn, 
Among the wild animals ar^-mimerous tnlieii of parrot.<<, Chiqiiimula and Zacapa, Guatemala and B9quintla, Suoa- 
mac.kaws, and monkeys. The quczal, one of the most tepeques and Ohimaltcnango, Soloi4 and Shchptepequks, 
beautiful of the feathery tribe, i.s only found in Central Quezaltenatigo and Soconusco, Totonicap^in and GuOgne- 
America. The manati is scon at tho mouth of tho S. Juan, tenatw ; and contains, beside® the two capitaU, New and 
where also, o.s well as in the lakes of Nicaragua and Mana- Old Guatemala [GuatkmalaJ, Jho following plgceff 
gua, allignt ogi arc common. Quessaltepango* pp the table-land* not far from tia WMt^rn 

potmlStujii ol Central AmeHcu consists of aboriginal border, in a country iji^arjy surrounded by ^lean^^, c|pn- 
tribies,. of thedg|acemhuUs of Europeans, and of the mixed tains a ponulathm of 14,000* mostly IndUnp* and the n^at 
race or the offkpnng; of Europeans and Indians. Several considerable manufactures in wool and e<>tton, „ 

Indian tribes still hvc in a state of perfect independence, Totonicap4n, farther oas^ has l^ly00l4nhabiia^a^rmo^«^fo In- 
and pearly w ithout any intercourse with the Ruropeans. dians, and likewise manufactures in wool, wqqdvjiiljHpiAdrf. 
Those tribes occupy the wbole pf the eastern coast from the CoMn, near the eastern hordor of thp 'h a 

, boundary of New Gumada^ Capo Camaron, and the very Slutihil vdaey among of frhlt: trees a^ pkh-’ 
country inland fov 20, 50, und aven 00 miles, ^Probably not tations of bananta and eqhiaina W 

less than ono-eighth of the republic is in their bitante, ill Indians, ^ w 

Some of those tnb(jh**;^y|pwn by the name of Mosquito Gua^n, a small toWP 
Indians, who occupy the^bst from tlie mouth ofth® Potook whefe tfee goods ^nk, t^e 

river to Gracias fi Dios^ and farther south, cipsider river Mdtagtia are to W unsnipj^d 

placc<I under the protection of Great I^itain, mhlea into iptoHov. ’ '< 

do not wander about, but dcrjve their main 0n tbw tahWaod 
dubsisteiab from the cultivation of Jhe Other laAioo* Of 
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Iot i« J^d bWI 

Wi <|i^4 l^iiiy vaUeyA near thb GcAfo Mite and 

iti this tftatei Y^J^lIai;. 

Sji^' di?nAiit| Ip^Sbn^ <ir aixty buUi’^llbjScfW 

tlwi Euvoi^titiii 

cliifediAe^ 0b ; m ift the |!*ort nf ln(le|)end©ncia, at 

udiabitod by a fow 
Jl uiiaaffe roadstead. 

' *>btena9 along the Pacific iVoni 88'^ to 00® 

and'fi^oin^O to 50 inileft hilbrjd. It is the moAt 
popuj^ patt of C^ral America ; even the ithorcs of \ho 
Eoae wnich are only by a narrow, level, and low 

tract* fra, coaptonly t^ell inhabited. Nearly all the indigo 
exported ftoffl Gaateniala h grown here, besides sugar and 
cjottqn, JE^e FortiVlan balBam is oalleetod in the fijrasts. 
There di|^iiiaa of iron. It is divided into four departments, 
S* Salvad#, SonsOrtate, S. Vicente, and S. Miguel, and c«m- 
tains several town^ besides tbo federal district, with B. Sal- 
vador, the capilfT of the republic. [Sa^adok.] 

S, Vicente, the cty^iifl of the state, contnina oboiit fHlOO 
Inhabitants, In its neighbourhood are extensive plantations 
of indigo, ainl near the village of istepeqwe excellent to- 
bacco i*i grown* Ni'hictt is known under that, name all over 
Central America, ' ^ 

S. Miguel, farther east, has about 8000 inhahitonts, and is 
noted for its fhirs, of which tho most hopoftant isifebldin 
November afer the indigo crop. 

^^onsonate, near the svestern extremity of the state, has a 
P^ulation of about 7000, and some commerce by means of 
the port of Acajutla, which exports sugar to Peru niid Chile. 
Tlio Indians inhabiting llio country about the U>wn make 
very Wautiful mats, winch are also exported. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Sonsonato is tho IJjWce, a ver'V active volcano. 

S. Anna, sitUatetl at a cot^(|hrable elevation above the 
sea, to 10,000 inhabitants; in Us neighbourluxid are iron 
niin^^hich fc^erly adprdod an annual produce of seventy- 
five tSrts. but at present hardly pno-thiid of that amount. 
This state has fOur.barbourfi--"Acajutbi or Sonsonato, I 4 -.. 
bertad, liquilisoo pt; T^iumfb de los Libros, and C'oncbugmi; 
ortlnum. Except^e last, whirdi is on the west shore of 
the Bay of ConCfni|uap^.^Md U extensive and safe, these 
harbours are, prop&rlj^ puking, only open roadsteads, 
hardly accessible (luting llie rainy season nud the prevn- 
lencc'of the S.W, winds, 

1 II. Honduras coniprchcnds tho greater portion of tho 
hilly region, On the S, it extends to the Bay of Concha- 
gua, and along the Onlf of Honduras, from near tin? mouth 
of the Motaguft m CttpG (Jamaron. Politically, also, the 
whole Country of tbo itulependont Indians, cxtomling from 
Cape Caiharon to Cape Gracias 5 Dios, and hen<‘e to the 
mouth' of the Kio do S. Juan, is incluclcd in this siatc It 
exports aimUally about 40,000 head of (tattle to Goatomala, 
l[t« mines are the richest and best known in Central America. 
The molt ItoportaUt are those of Mount Merendon, betwoen 
Chiqu'imula and the coa.st, and of Oloncho and of Corpus, 
near the boundary of Nicaragua. The latter are Worked by 
Khglishmeh, as well as those of Tabanco, near tbo boundary 
jirtb of Salvador. Their annual produce is not known, 
Jasper* opals* and marblb occur Woomc phwes* The popu- 
lation U edhoehtraW iti ibe interior valleys, the coasts on 
tob Afeasi beiitlf nearly, uhinhabited. This state is divided 
ihtP dipatiments, (Jomayagna, Tegucigalpa, Cholu- 
tgoa* OiwbhdiCWawnai, Yim arid S. Barbara. In tho irite- 
rlov lipttsld^W and on tho coast theluir- 

boars of Otridk »hd Tfhiiiilu, 

Cbthkyaf lik fVaJladoUd do)* the ei]ii^al, is situated in a fine 
but idrib,omthy vAltey. at nearly ^ equal distance from tho 
pbMof^tooft dM TOiiillpi at)'d contains 3ono InhabitautR, 
T^flttcittiadna cotitalb» iVoift 8000 to 1 0*000 «ouM, and has in 
iW wfeHbMtrhbdd rflnes of gold^ silver* hopper* and iron. It 
, ia It a' eloVatiott above the sea; 

' 0k6a, Ob tbri Bky of Honduroar 3®^ N. laymd ss® 
t#eW hr fiftoeb into from the tooW of tlio 
IdWTOagua* bUt mneh froquemed; the,J 

h^ixh wfehii fbtmed small bay, is very good* Thf 

hr AmerW are sent by barges 

ab the »** is only a roadstead in ti%\ open 
to L#bi4 krt getive trade With lUvoto* 

lorteipeahelLh) : ' 


.11^4 NicsOrogba ocmipieh^ the most sobfl|m portioiii Of 
the b% J^0W)» about ilie sources of the rivers Wanks and 
Jptofields dYid the . volcanic country which separates the 
lakes iif Managua and Nioaraigua, from maj. Pacific, lying 
betwhon the Bays of Conohsguq^ and besides that 

poptioU of the plahViOf Nicaragua whi(ih U contiguous to the 
Rio (ie S. Juun. The plain k nearly uninhuhited ; the hilly 
region is llnnly iWhabited* but the volcanic country is com- 
paratively ipipulods. No part of Central America is well 
peopled exWipt tho volcanic districts* whkdi form a long 
narrow tract, extending from the southern extremity of tho 
lake of Nicaragua ( 10® 45' N. lat.) to the towns of Quexal- 
tenauey) and Xotonicaptm (15'’ lo'b Indigo, sugar* wood, 
and mdes are exported I'rom Nicaragua. N«ar the town of 
Nicaragua ure the nuist extensive csil^p plantati(Ona in 
Central America. Along the coast pearls are found, aiid 
in tho Gulf of Nicoga the Murpie muscle, which is used in 
dyeing cotton yam. In tfie most northern porlicm of this 
state are some imncft of gold and silver, but they are not 
much worke/i. Nicaragua is politicully divided into four 
dep&rlmenls,-“Leon, Granada, Segovia, aud Nicaragua. 

Leon, the capital of Nicaragua, fxmUiined not many years 
ago a population of ;i2,00D inhabitants, but the civil conton^ 
tidhs within the town have reduced it lu half that iiumlicr. 
It is kituat^d on the road which leads from tho liest culti- 
vated distrieis of the state to the harbour of Rcalejo, 

Managua is a considerable place, containing 14,000 inha- 
bitants. 

MasBga has likowise a population of 14.000 souls, nearly 
all Indians, who engaged in coin incrco with the adja- 
cent Miulous cotSPry. 

GrtiWidtt. on tho lake of Nicaragua, curries on soTuo trad® 
with . Jamaica by means of the river and harbour of S* Juan, 
Population, 1.5,000 inhabitants. 

Nicaragua contains, with Ibe su1®b S. George, SJ2,000 
nhahitanls, and in surrounded by a district noted fur its fer- 
tility, especially in cacao and gropes. 

dll the coast of the Pacific are some good harbours* as 
Nicoya ami Cuiobra. The iuuhuur of llcaiojo, wbijfh is largo 
and safe, exports the pmdufH; of the state to the oilvu* stakta, 
and to Peru and (jhilc; to winch tKst- named countries wa- 
tioguny, cedar wix)|L ^nd Nicaragua wood are st'uf. 

The harbour of Sf%^imn, at the mouth of the river of that 
Home, IS nearly uninhabiied. 

V. Costarica comprehends I bo western part of tho high 
land which divides the plains of Panama from ihoae of Ni- 
caragua. It j.H only inhabited m its westejji districtlT; thosd 
Hordeiing on the rcpiiiilit* of New Granada uro^dther unin- 
liabitcd or in possession of indepontWni ludiamiS'fKugar, Um- 
ber, and Indian corn arc exported to Peru and Chd^* Borne 
nines of gold ure workwl The most impoiturit are (hose of 
he mountains del Aguacato and ot Heal (ltd Monm. C'o.sta- 
’ija is divided into two departments, Oriento and Occidents. 

S. Jose, the capital, contiuns about 10,000 inhabitants* 

Curfago, (lie lumicr capital, bus an equal population. 

Aciyutia is inhabited by 10,000 soul^. Xliis state con- 
.ain.s two harbours. On the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Nicoyu is Puiitu de Avciius, in wlncli \e»sels not drawing 
lOt more than nine or tun feet of water can enter. Matinat 
on the Adaiuie is a bumll uiid unsafe port. 

The coniinorcc of GutUeimihi is considerable, but it ia dif- 
leu It to ^rm an estimate of it for wuut of exact inibrinalion. 
Hatefkink estimates the vuluo of all goods importeu at 
,000.000 >S]>anisii duUavs* and the exports ot the same 
amount. He adds, that the exports were at Icimt double 
that sum during the Spanish d(*mnuon. Thomp$on^ on the ’ 
>ther hand, thiiil(.k that tho tnule has considerably increased 
since tlie country bus gained its imlcpcndencO. He slatcK, 
hat itocording to a rough account thri ® nglijijll^goods 
import(?d (in IS25, or shortly beforq)|^;‘'J[jy way of Baiu'e 
and Jamaica, tiraoimted in value to icfo5,005/. sterling, 
and tliat goods to the amount of 2,600,000^. were icturned 
to thos0Ltwo places. Accoldiu^t to his opinion, tlie Kiiglisii 
goods* brought to Coutral Amqricfl^lbnued about one half of 
Uui whole imptirts, and c4j||(W|uent1y all the goods imported 
uto that c^try miist hvfo amounted to nctirly 7,ooo,ot)G^. 
lug. T||e un|H>rta fWhq firitain consist chielly of bm 
i, «!*5twn ;hht4w other dry goods. The 

PAich have pfe principal tvaile in wlks. 
gM^hink^* spirits. (Sroat quantity of .(^.rapes 

aii^'hther China good-s arc brought in Amqjiean ve^els 

iMtww ttf CenUftl Anugm liave „ 
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ever since tlie coiintiWjbtained its it^dependengj, 
ctvjfiitation tax on tho Indian* D^w abblisbed* jjmd no^ taxe* tn a 

itS;! posed to cavef iHe. do5^t thus atisiofir^ The #xpen9^l^lbj|y tbd' 

1825 amounted to ^ 2 t; 60 S Spaniiih dollara, but illie r€\^ thn « 
luifs a»sip:ne(l to p«^hem produced only 471 , 359 i dollars* Jh 
so’^tbat^be remumder, amounting^ to ft 81 , 24 84 dollars, 
waa to be paid by tho states. The d^bt to Btlgland 

amounts to about i, 500 , 000 A, and thei^is anji||r debt in 
the country itself, amounting to aboutr 2 «^ 0 w|Pp Spanish 
dollars, which was contracted during the Sponi^ dominion. 

In the late civil wars sometimes 8000 men wei^ undeiT 
arms ; it is now stated that the regular troops consist 
1800 men, and that there are upwards of 20 , 0 d 0 militia. 

The coast of Honduras was discovered by Columbiis in 
I T) 02 . ''When the Spaniards had conquered Mexico, and 
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Tiim ipropotition* are the fonbdail^blw w3ba^ b*(*l 
called the C4»fi/ro-(icn*j^c method, 

2. Centre of ‘llii* ,ii the ^Int at 

, , \t of the body beiug collected* th^ e^Ubri^rr 
body and qf the system* if any, of it 
will not be di*tutl»ed« 

Centre of Oymhdn.^Thie i sdtocbf^ 



formed settlements qn the isthmus of Panama, tliey began euUar to English mathe|ji|at!cians, and ie noer’l,. 


to enter Central America frdtn N. and S, They efl^^d 
the subjugation of these countrres between 1524 and 153(8> 
hut they were never able to conquer tbciij|ndians who inha- 
bitod the country from Capo Camaron to tlie mouth of the 
Ttio S. Juan." During the wars which took place in South 
America before 4820, Central America remained quiet, and 
H abject to Spain^^.The proceedings of the Spanish C^es 
in 1320 gave rise 18 the declaration of independ^ico on Sop- 
tember 1 6, 182h^ a short time the country united to 
tho Mexican er^iro of Iturbido ; baton July 2nd, 1823, the 
new constitution was published, according to which the 
federal goyornment of Central America consials of lipre*^!- 
dent, who is chosen every four years and invesiocl xvlrti the 
executive power, and of a congress, coigfi^sot] of a senate 
and a>.h*iuse of representative*. Every state sends two mem- 
bers to the senate, and one member to tho house or repre- 
sentatives for every 30.000 innabitants. • This constitution, 
though perhaps ajpulsoablo to nations in other circum.stances, 
seems not fit for Central America. Since its formation it 
has been the tneatre of nearly continual civil w'ars, in which 
much blood has been shed. (Ilaefkins’s Cc7ttrct(d Amerika; 
Thompson's Official ll.sit to Guatemala ; Dunn’s Travels 
to Guatert^afa; Humboldt; luavros's History of Guatemala , 
Communications from Cid. Galindo.) 

CENTRA'ROlIUS^ *a genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthopterygii, family PcrcoVdes, and lieloUging to the 
subdivision ‘with loss tlian lc^eu hraffchial rays.' In this 
genus the species have numerous spines m the anal fin : tlie 
tiyiguo is ^furnished with a group of fine and very thickly 
set teeth ^ the pre-oporculum is entire; tho angle of the 
opcrcuium''is di|idea into two Hat points ; and tho body is 


meaning! it is tho point at w^j^b, if^tha^. 
cr tn a Wly were collected* fbteM 


has the following 
whole of the matter 
would produce the same angular velocity of rotation in^E 
given time as they would do if the particle*, of tire body 
distributed in thcii^oper place*. TW^^HUptrc i» of oo«r*il^ 
dependent upon th^xis of rotation ft* jwelt^ the form, See. 
of the body ; every axis which can bo choeen ha* it* bwn* 
centre of gyration. 

4. Centre of PRrcmsim,^The± point of a revolving bwiy 
wbilti would strike an obstacle with the Same force es if the 
wholg^^of the matter were collected in it. 

5Jmentre of Oscillation . — ^The point in which 
of the matter must be coliociod, in order th|t th^^tinieVet ^ 
oscillation may be the same as when it is distri^ted/^ ' 

8. Centre of Pressure . — Tho point at which tiib- ypM|r 
amount of pressure may be applied with thb game eifeM e* 
it has when distributed. For method* or'fliiding these se- ' 
veral centres, see GRAvrrv, &c., Okntiibs of. 

In old w riters, fh>m thei^liest periods, the term centre 
i* used in the sense c^VjBUpposed centre of tho utiK 
verse, which it was imagine tnust coincide with the |mome- 
trical centre of tho earth. And it was iteosed t^be a 
most ob\iou8 principle all bodies must fall to this 
centre ; which being a 7iotion derived from the observation 
that nil bodies full towards the centre of tho earth, was made 
an argument in favour of the su^^ty of the latter* 
Even Coi>emicus has a notion bf d,lw?Sxistence of such a 
centre, or medium mundi. whiefa, ^however, ho places in the 
sun. It is hardly necessary now to say that there is no 
evidence wbatovor for tho existence of any centre of the 
universe, that is, of any point which must necessarily re- 

_ II ft j, I *_ ft _ 


oomproilsed jind somewhat oval; they inhetbit the rivers of main fixed; but so well fixed was this notion in fwincr 
North America, Tho genus Cychla OT some American times, that oven if the earth were to be annihilated, it w^ag 

suppfwed this centre would Blill exist wuhi^ll its properties. 

CENTRI'PETAL and CEN'^RFFUGAL TORCKS. 
forces which urge a body to seek (petcro)or to avoid (fugcro) 


ichthyologists is synonymous with the above. 

CENTRE, CENTER, from the Greek (hetjfron), 

a sharp ifoint. This word, by its successive introduction in 
one sense and another, has become a generic term for |ny 
point of a figure or solid body, such that the W’hole of the 
figure or body might be collected into that point, without any 
alteration in soiiiiiyespect or other which is specified. It is, 
in fact, an average point, as the following detail will show. 

Centre of ^gurc . — If any number of noints be situ- 
ated in given positions with respect to a plane (A), their 
average ]HTpondicular distance from the plane is common 
to all Ui-' points of a second plane (By, parallel to (At. If 
two other plalies (A') and (A") bo taken, and if (IF) and 
(B'^) be planes distant from them by tho average distances 
of the points, then (B), (B'), and (W) will meet in a point 
which is obviously distant from the three planes by the 
several average distances of the points, ^ntl it is proved, 
by application of algebra, that the point thus determined 
is 'a^ distant jrom any other plane whatsoever by the 
averl|l^ distad^e of the points ; whence it may he called the 
centime of points. It is usual to call it tho centre 
of ^avity, whioli it is on one particular supposition only, 
namely, that tho points are supposed to have weight*. 

A solid figure cannot be *uppo»cd to be mode up of 
points ; but jf it lu? divided into a number of equal eleraen- 


a centre ; hi more modern language, attractive and repul- 
sive force*. [Attraction, Rkfulsiow, Forck, Gravita-^ 
TION, &c.] ^ , 

We intend here to confine ourselves to ^e term eeniri 
fiAgal force, in one particular sense in wltich it i* used rin 
mechanic* and astronomy, because it involve* ft ^lul 
which is frequently mistaken. The term for*©, a* used 
in mechanics, implies simply any cau|i6 of motion wbiojh 
is external to \]lg^ matter moved ; and the term* ftCoeleratfog 
force, os well as retarding force, used with v 

the velocitios of boilies, and without reference to their mltim 
or weight*. So long a* velocity remains unaUe^ji there i* 
neither accelerating nor retardiM force : when 
velocity begin*, then we may hfliiin* to i^t, 

for all we know offeree is imphed in tlie 
acceleration or retardation.* A^in, owing to 
nience of words implying causation, it is usual to g|ws 
name inertia to that property of matter biy. which ft mai^ 
tain* its state, either bf rest or motion, \ihless doted on W 
other matter. And siucse the .state of matter left to itself A 
either that of rest or of unifikm motion iq a. 
every o^m* ftpecie* of motion, of what scf ten fo 


tary portions, and if one pointj^^ taken in each, and the of fqrce^fia Without ; ^.whioh asmrtfoft 
centre of figure then found in thq manner just described,, insmnoe in whfohftofth W ^ ^ 


tho principles and processes of the Intogml cslculu* will 
terniine the eentio of ft|n|p ol* the portion of space within 
the limit* of the solid. T^s, as before, is only the eentre 
of gravitv*. on the supposition that the solid Is of uul^rm 
density throughout, ^ 

The cen^ of figure may be made uiefol in finding Um con- 
tent of surfoce* and solids forme4|b>jTW^^t3on,>^ 


Suppose we fasten a tmmov^bk blaNft^ 

such IK* ft posh and, puU sa^ ft foment; ai hunoMKb 

weight. Ill may not at fiiA^/idghi a(ipeiur 
that ths epost also puBs mo;e|ring> becat^ 
able to oohoeivo th* tktto ftoliiig, but only Never^ 

theles% thq. part whioftflibe post ShStaiUS^ 
resotanfie. isleiU iUm if \it 





WoH ttie ^S|ntwWtion;^M 

mm ttg timjlic^ c^ ItrMuw J» 

\ n«nneiM of ilbo 

of. %h^ o^a«o of mi j^pi^ 
4^:^ iWit^ wbi^oxM it !?vill «mo 1$^ 

, ^y of j ^0 lOBijitfti^ of an )^nimovoabl<ki^jiitaolo» 
L^^a ^ i^ion m proeiaeSy tbo aamo manner^ a 
^)[ aimjO^ [AtraACTibifl* a routeuler effort, onaity 
jb^^ aoeelorailng or retarding velocity. 

|it mttf^]b6>mcmt>ered that no alteration whatavei^ 
. j ^ |)rodnced withoqt force of eowe 

kihoL i Let us n|flR^poso a gmall bullet attaeliod to a 
atfjpg. whicli^lK^ fastened ^ a point upon a ^table^ 
Motion; and« 0 « resistance of theiiav not being supposed to 
e^KIst^ lisa the bullet be placed in • state of. revolution 
ropnd tfeOijiiPxad point, by means of toe string, and with a 
given Yol^ty* It will continue to revolve round with the 
same velocity, Ojc^tbe string will be stretcher! by a pressure 
depending unoMltbo^ of the buttat and its velocity. 
The reason of ifi^e Be|rmanonce of the velocity is coivtaiiicd in 
^ proposition whicll is demonstrated in mechanios, namely, 
that forces applied to a material poipt in the direction per- 
pendicular to tliat of its motion cannot change its velocity, 
out only its dirootipti* If, for instance, a hand could %ply 
pressure to amoving point on a table, by means of a j^ing, 
so admitly as always to keep the pre»sure perpend icflpr to 
the directiot|pf motion for the time, the whole amourrt of the 
|ssur 0 be vaiied so as to make the point describe 

r curve, but always with the same velocity as at the out- 
set. Now, in the present case, the bullet must describe a 
circle, and the direction of the string, in which the retaining 
pressure acts, is always ficrpendicular to the tangent of the 
circle^ being always a radius, i^bis pressure of the string 
must ho caused by an effort rapi$teapo on the part of the 
bullet, arising from its tendefi^ to continue its motion in 
the diction tangent This is the centrifugal force ; 

and does not anSe from any tepdcncy which the body has 
to tly from the centre, but tl^m this circumstance, that 
there is in the moth>u above described a constrained ap>- 
pronch io the centiHi^^pr rather a constrained continuance ai 
the same distance Iwim ^tlto centre, such as would not exist 
in the motion of the bullbt uniniluenoed from without. 

This centrifugal force is thus measured i suppose, for in- 
stance, the velocity of revolution in the circle to be 8 feet 
per second, Oiiid the radius 10 feet. Divide the square of 
the velocity by the radius, or divide 64 by 10, which gives 
6*4^ Then the pressure is such, that were it to take the 
place of the earll^ attraction, the bullet, being allowed to 
fall, would, at tlie end of ptie second, have acquired a velo- 
city of 6A per second, instead of dlij, >«hich is the case 
with bodies faUing freely to the earth. And if we ask what 
weight must b© hung to the string, so that it may receive 
the same pressure as when constraining a bullet of ^ pounds 
in weight' to move at 8 feet per second in a circle of 10 feet 
radius^ the answer is, such a proportion of the weight of the 
buUet *8 6^ !s of 32|, .. 

or X 2 pounds, or on *-7r ^ pound. 

uAj ' " “VO ^ 

If then this letter weight, hung at its end, would be the 
utmost the strings would bear without breaking, then any 
aecessls^ of ve^ty in the preceding motion would also 
break ^ stt^mg. > 

'We no^^^ke the 0 of the planets moving in 

tiw^tve A^ eboattbo sun pt B; and attracted towards the 
that if reduced to rest for a tnotnent at P, it would 
imtnediiotety begin to descend towards S, It must always 
ai^ear to one not used to conslder^those (mhjerts, that this 
attmotion being perpetually exeiried^mhBt at make the 
ptoet Ml into the «dn. But Suppose for a m^iaont tbo 
otwaotfen :4!emo so that the planet would pbmue its 
MikoAideilg F T^ Prevent tlus by an Inoxtensib^ strinw 
B i^wJiibfe^oaie the planet will proceed in the eSAde l? y; 
ibot trith the whole vclocity^^JWith whkph <but fer the stringy 
it 'i md imeoeedeA along P but yrith a part* ns fol- 
^length which would be described in 
a ® cbmpWtevthe 

the velocity FT might hb pro- 
there, by an inetamoneou# 
in't^een 







nicatioti ef euch an impulse os would produce P X has no 
except an instontanelllts tension of the string, which 
ie^Supposeil cap^j^e of resisting it. Tlicre romaltis only P Y, 
which would proHfbe what has been before palled the cen* 
trifUgal force, / . ^ k 

Now, if the string were not there, there remains tho body 
P, with the same tendency to recede from the centre im- 
plied in its having the velocity P Y, with the effect, 
which would be counteracted by the string, eutimly uncoun- 
teraoted. If then we Ipok at the pctr(K:e0tt$ motion only, 
or the manner in which S P is lengthened or shortened, in- 
dependently of the angular motion, we have, the para- 
centric velocity P X actually existing ; 2. tho attraction of 
S in the direction P S ; 3. the tendency to recede from tho 
ccqtre arising from tho velocity PV. The a|jtcrati^ of tho 
first is^not due to the second or third alone ; if (27c^ceed» 
(3>^ the velocity P X is diminishcrl in the Instant noxt.fol- 
lowing the body being at P ; if (3) ©xeped (2) it is increased, 
To realise tho supposition above althded to, nanlely, that 
the attractive force must bring the body P ^ tlie centre at 
last, we must put that force in a situation to opt unopposed. 
Imagine a string which shortens as tho body^ approaches the 
centre, so as always to remain stretched j and suppose 
the attractive force to act, the effort to proceed iff the tan- 
gent of the circle being destroyed by the string, and we 
have the case which is really supposed in the abo^ mistake, 
for want of considering tho force. 

The centrifugal force always (whatever the attraction may 
bo) varies as the inverse cude of the distance, while" the at- 
tractice force varies as the inverse square. Consequently if 
the revolution ever brin^ the body to 1-^th its primitive 
distance, the attraction is only 100 times great as at first, 
while the effort t&. recede is 1000 times^as grea^. ► Hence a 
very little knowledge of algebra wilt make it appai-ent that 
however much tho external attraction tUay at Arst exceed ^ 
the centrifugal force, there must come a point .ot;^pproach 
to the centre at which *thc latter begins to exeden the for- 
mer. And hence the alternate approach and ^recession of 
the planets to and from the sun. Lot AZMPNVbothe 
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ellipse of a cotoet's orbit (We have drawn ii'tOo elongated for 
that of a planet), A and P the aphelion and perihelion, A P 
tho axis, and M N a perpendtcmai* to it. Let the planet be 
nrtrfeoted at A with the necessary veldifity : then from A to 
H the attraction exceeds tife Centrifugal fljmo, and velocity 
towards the Oentm Is created^ os instanced by Z Q in tho 
fig;nre dt Z. ^At M ti:kb%tiraoriv6 and centrifugal forces are 
oquoli end flprit to the cenigfugal exceeds the attme- 
tive^Jjo thaf:%etore^ M[ end Who velocity towards the 
ceplM! ts deattoyed; *nd P to N velocity yVom the 

confix is creeM* Affer N the attraction; ia again tn e)t«^ess, 
and bbtwbeia^hat atid A thq velocity from ibSs Wle- 
fftroy#; iik>Yw^hic^to^ ^ 
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lofi, not And it m^.to «ono«lv« | 

bow tho centrifbg4 ^ . 3nonU nxist, wbdn m f^ret^ure 
M tho#tring^ wmch It i^p^«irs to oounterpoi^e^ ts not^|^ 
sent. <0»i wbiob ^ n^t obtjcno that tho string ^wn jbot 
make this eQbrt,tdpP^t^^<^« but destroys \t» effect If it is 
cleat tlmt Umre must be u pivssuro on tb^ string first 
illustration, it is because, under the circumstancea, isa 
force b? cause, that |jrossur« alreuay ^sting^^^’boro are 
uumeyo^ft cx^muoutb iu illuslratiou of cantiffittgal foi'ce.; 
tako a bil)c, lot example, and place a bullet inside it ; let tho 
tube be then put into a state of lutatiou round oneond, and 
the bullet will he projected straight from it. The govomot 
‘of a hiiil or steam-engine is an instance in which this effort 
to recede is made useful. But the largest scale on ^vhich 
tho cCMUrifugal force beijoincs visible is in the alteration of 
llic time of oscillation of a pendulum in going from one part 
of the ^rih to another. Let M bo the jioitit of suspension 
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of a pcndtlum P, and P M the line drawn through it per- 
pciKhciflifr t5pi‘e earth's axis, so that tho angle APM is 
Viu* liuitiule of Hje place, Thp motion of the earth curries 
lliC peuduhnu round in a cucle of which PM is the cOnti-* 
■mialioWKif tlio radius, so that there should he a slight action 
on such as should result from a pressure iu 

tho. direct ion* M. Resolve this into P Q and P 2 ; the 
second will alter the |>obitiou of equilibrium of the pendu- 
lum, the' first will counteract a small part of the weight. 
Tlu; secoml will never be made visible ; nor the first, except 
in compurihg the number of obcillationsof the same pondii- 
luui in diftbrent places. For tbc weight of the pendulum 
lyjfUig difflrcnlly loosened iu dittercnt places, but ihe muss 
always tamainj^ the sarno, thouccolornling force is altered. 
Kot i\m law of^o alteration, and the history of its diiicu- 
. fury, «pe 

Ainonji'^ho various speculators on the cause of atiraction 
Wc iitxl those Ao have supposed both the phenomena of 
atlru(Uton and of centrifugal force to urjj|^ from causes ex^ 
Icnr.il to lli^j ibaltef acted upon ; and some have allcmplotl 
to oxpVain the former by an influx of particles to the sun, 
and the latter by ait^eniiix from it. Thus one says. ‘ The 
intting ]T0we< in the centrifugal force is the solar rays.' But 
wlint bceoiues of that efibrt which would cause tho string to 
be sireLchoa when a stone is whirled round at tiic end of a 
fin ing, these speculators <io not tell us. 

(lliNiWSCip (J Jnnams), a genus o!’ lishes of the 
section Acanthoptorygii, and family Fistulandse. The 
species of diis genus are principally distinguished by tl^nr 
having a long tubular snout, fnan which character they ha've 
vci'cive ! tne names of sea-snipes, tru^n pot-fish, &,c. The 
body j inclining to an oblong oval Ibrm, compressed, 
earuuiled beneath, and coverecl with scales. The montli is 
suutih ohhquelyt^cleft. and devoid of teeth. There aro two 
dorsal fins; the rays of the first (which is placetl very far 
buck) arc spinous; the ventral fins , aro small, and situated 
belli ml the peeh^ls. 

f0r^7itriiicns Sf'olopar (Linurous), the trumpct-fisli or sea- 
i(j,^Cornwa!] by tho name of the bellows-fish), 
is th-6 only yet dise.overed off the British coast, 

whore it IS rare ; the Mgiliterrauean upi>ears to be its natu- 
locality, lu length U about fi>e inches; the body 
is oval “and campressed i the snout is edongated, and 
fortpif a tube which extends about an inch and a half 
iKjfore the eyes, which are large; the back is elevated, 
and the part for some iiule distanen a»teHor to tho flmt 
dorsal fin is Straight, iVom wIumk*« it tapers rather suddenly 
to the tail. The anterior spine of t oe fti-st dorsal i which Ims 
but three rays) is very.Mrjfe and denticulated beneath; the 
ruyjs of the second dorsSi uFb adft; the anal fin is elongated; 
tho ventruU are small, and have a depression behind tfenti 
in which they may ^ lodged, The body is covered with 
nnigh scalesi which are n^utely ciliated on tile eat* 
twal edge. -k 


colour t 

gohi#hTiu^. / ^ , 

** 76 i* flgtiw of 


nioA also in , — --r-. ^ 

The jenUH AmjsAmie ojl>'Kloih "Itih 

was inlililed genua 

syKieWa have the back mt^li^d wUU Htgev 
which the anterior spine of the first dorsal fin 
.g continuation. j, 

CENtRO'LDPHtJS, a genus ttflsbk of th^ 
Acanthopterygiif and family 8co M i || >. ^ Techhlidirieh 
racters r — body elongate, covered wfflpRhute scales ; Wilt 
small and tiumerous ; palalino Witht>t9%o^l^otte very 
dorsal fin. 

Cenlrolophus inorio, called the Biack fio® 

met with, though very rai*ely, pn the UyiUsh coast. It il of 
a black colour, the fins intensely «o j fhemider parts are of 
a slightly paler hue. The head Is ritlMltttii and rbufi^^ 
in tVont, and tho dpeuth is smalt; tbee|piRare in^oniinedl; 
tho body is compressed, and, in aiipeoimeu Oiieen int^heg 
long, is about tliree inches deep. There is a thtn elevated?* 
ridge on tlie back, to which tho dorsal fin is attached; this 
fin i:ommenccs before the tniddlo of tho back (viewing k 
from tho side), arid extends almost to the tail; the pectoral 
fins|||e pointed; tho ventral fins are bound dowri by a 
meWSane ; the tail is largo and forked ; llm hofly is co- 
vered with very small scales. 

In Mr. Yariell s ‘British Fislies/ one speoiluen isl 
scribed as ^eiug fifteen iuclios long, and another ' mcasd 
two feet eight inches in lotigth, and weighed fourteen 
pounds. The skin was observed to bo no tough uh to bo 
stripped fVom the fish liki^ that of an eel : no air-bladder 
was found. The taste w^ delicious.’ They were cauglit 
off the coast of Cornwall, and the species is desoribod us 


having great strength and velocity. 
CENTRONOTUS ' 


(Lacep), a genus^fif fishes of the 
section Acanlhopicrvgii, p|id family Scpmhridm. In this 
genus tho spines, which ih most of the Acanthoptoiygians 
form the anterior dorsal fin, are frpe-sior unconneiitcu by 
membrane ; they have all ventral fiiw®; 

The above characters are cotamom TO a largo number of 
species of the Boombvidto, and hence it has Wen thought 
convenient to seize some minor distinctions for the jijurpdse 
of dividing the genus Centronotus into several aub^enera. 
Ill Cuvier's ‘ Uegne Animal,' lliey are as follows ; sub- 
geiitis AnwmiMv, or those in which Iho body is elongate ; 
the tail carinaied at the sides, and which have two free 
Spines before the anal fin. To this su^enus belongs the 
IMot Fi'ih iNaurraies ductor)t which is well known for iu 
liabit of following vessels to a considerable dislauCC in order 
to feed upon what is thrown overboard ; and it is under mich 
circumstances that this fish has been occasionally m^t-iWith 
oiiTlie British coast. It is about a foot in length, anil of a 
Iduish grey colour, with five broucl bands of deep yioliit. Ita 
shape is something like that of the imMriti but less 
tapering towards the head and tiCil. The t^torikl and 
\entral fins arc of moderate size, the lattev very close 
together; th^orsal fin commences about midway l^kWCeh 
ibe head uinPlhe tatb and continues aliuost IP the latter 
part ; anterior to the dorsal fin there afo three fl^ Sipinea t 
the tail is forked. 

Subgen. Elamtes, The spocios of this gi^nus hafcjlJ naaifH 
die form of ibe one last nientilj||ed, but uiffqr fu ihe Wafi 
being depressoil, the tail not cBitiated, and th^ bdug no 
free spines before tho aual fin. The next subgdhusi .wpWrt, 
has free spines before the dorsal and anal fitnk Ind tail 
not crtrinated at the sides. In fi’oht of the 
there is a single one laid flat and pointing fo^WlSrdi^ * 
Scomber amia of Llnneeus, a large fish ef hhir 

ibet in length, which inhabits Urn Mediterranbithr ^lphs^ 
to this sect, ion; There ore two other apeMef ktlf^Wii, fr<j& 
the same Ipcmlity ; the otte here 
by the lateral line tnuch ana 'Wihih# att;, 

The last «kUbgeuu«l, ‘ 

in having fhe.pfofiW of the bpay deepe)*, an^ the dob 
anal fins longer and *bore iapered. 

CEKTftOPOmS^ tt #on^ of fishee SfeldhJJink 
section Acinthopteryg;fi* divtsion 
family Iwia^nus rimmbiMsltf ‘ 

““ ia dm Whifi^ 
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il.f?lP0H^ South j^fl«r^^. 

rWo 0^ W' 


arWo ol" iphauniptillfmntt i$ 
uaianO of Ihe ^laa^pike;* U frequonta tho 
,., , .^fivo(r«ifc and aonkotimea oatopda its courao up 

^"i-ipiko a ooqsidmhle sise, and . „ 

aonki^^ipoa. firn noundit; ahe body ia of 

rnth^ a pioro olouipPbrm than tho oonitnon 
Q^Xonxt is gree^h^bl^n above and lilvory beneath ; $ho 
^ anterior dorsafnn is grey ; the other fins are yellowish, 

dptie^ with , black on tlw edges j the lateral ,lino is 
4»laeS. This sppeipa is the only one of the genus known, 
and is tbp um^^imaHs of Blooh. 

OBNTEOI^ MiT KS (Cuvier), a genus pf dshos of 
the section >y|i|Pt>torygii* and ihn#y PcrcoVdea, and 
belonging to ti^e division with seven branchial rays, and a 
flfingle doml This genus is* distinguished chiefly by 
the species having all tlip teetli fine, mther strong and 
recurved, and closely set : the pre-operculum is sjsrrateU ;.ftnd 
the opewtulura is spined. 

Csutropriqtes nigricam, one of the species knoejjk by 
iho name of the black-porch or black- bass, is abAniut 
in the rivers df the Unilod States, and ia much esteemed 
llie table. It is of a deep olive- green colour ni>ove, and 
iieh on the under parts ; the dorsal fin is bluish, with 
pSo transverse bands j the other fins are of a ileeper hue ; 
the tail and anal fins are spotted. 

Xhis species is remarkable for having the tail doubly 
notched, tire central and two onS^r parts projecting, This 
character, however, is not so distinct in old individuals. 
The young are marked with clouded transverse bands. 


n^Mwy. ?n# W»reh5 



^Centropri»t«» nlgrlcana.} 

There are some few other species found on the American 
coast, the one above descrilied is the Perea varia of Mitchell. 
(fe!le<Lihe TraHsaciiom of the Lilmiry and Philosophical 
Sotasiv qfJ^m Fork) 

CEOS. hRA.] 

CEP{(AE'JLlS« a South American genus of Cincho- 
napeoua^:^ plants, remarti^blo among other things for their 
flpn'^rft gwwing in plose heads, and being surrounded by 
invnlucratiniBf bracta, which are sometimes rkhly coloured. 
They gpe chiOfiy interesting fispm coniprehenBng (he plant 
Uie ippeacuanha root of the druggists. This, 
tlip ^pbapiis ippencuanha, is a native of the forests of 
Broad* ttHi^ing m aluae damp ahaded pieces, and flowering 
ip the pf dFaniikn' February ; it was also met 

with by Humboldt knd Bonpland in the mountains of New 
Ofoluda. It is a perafnnrtd plant, with a weak stem not 
two or thn^e feirt Mg, apd usually lying almost pros- 

E ilp, III rdpti are contorM* from fbur m sia indies long, 
Qt)«t f^s thick^ as a gooM-^Uill* and Separating into rings 
Whii^i are about half as thiek as the whole diambter of the 
leaves coUeet about; the end of the atem or its 
an oblong ovate ilgure, slightly hairy, from 
th^ tu fptti'^ipcbos long, and conned^ by dbeply-lobdl 
The floweivheada M ^ory amalh 
rfey feiWijk^ bracts, and placed upon the end of a long 
K v^en in f|b^or they are said to be erect, but they 
‘ ^ g pendulous in that 0aie ea well as 

>#er8 are smaU aiid white, and are 
l^le hefrm Tim ?uri and Cbroada 
4thi| drug. #ich*fwTti%es theip, 
with JuroidiWi,^ they 
huwiwdr'ift' 


tb« en|y^dare thriy 

« , ^ Jsteih, lay ihom 

dry them ih gie auh, 

0C(?H)£ntA'L 1S, or button-. 
Korth helojging to the^atural 

‘ ‘ 'le most northern 

name from the 

,, , . , sd in tbtv month 

of Augu«t.^Thi» plant is opramop \\\ twatmis, ^Hmds. ami 
^agnant i^rs, from Carolina to Canada* fpfining»u &hTul> 
sia te fifteen fbot m height, with #liflhi si^ongy wtxid. 
The inner bark of its root is an agreeable hitter, and is fro- 
uently used as a remedy in obstinate coughs, according to 
llhot. ' 

CEFHAIXyCULUS, Lamarck*s name for a genus of 
Branohiopoda, which ho established for the Po^mmm 
Odious of Muller, and which ho places next lo Vi^clops. 

[BaAKCMIOPOPA.j ^ 

■SfcEfHALONl^ thejintiont CcphaUj?iutt 
an island near th|il^st coast of Greece, and the raTgost of, 
the seven Ionian islAids which form a state tiidciftEo pro- 
tection of Great Britain. Tito greatest lenj|h wflhe. kland,. 
N.N.W. and SS.S K., is 31 miles , from CapO'iscgjy^lo# ,38i® ‘2!*' 
N. lat, to Cape Seal a, 4^ Its hreB(h|r% 

the island liemg indented by several gutSiTlm of 

which, on the S.W. coast, palled the ^fipioi 

extends eight miles into the island, and har- 
bour. The brea^ of the island about tho aWt 

ten miles ; but in tho N. part it is noarlv uotfible,** ^Cape 
iScuIa is twenty- three miles W.N.W. of Cape Chiaron^, 
the nearest point of the coast of Moroa, and N, 

by E. of Capo Bkinari, the northoiTimoat pmnl of Zanfo^ 
Capo Viscardo is five miles S.- of Cape Dukato. the southora- 
inost point of Santa Maura. Cephaloaia is 24 miles j&onat t^e, 
nearest points of the coast of AJtoHa.^Bnd A^ajaiai®,; near 


thp mouth of tho Aspro Fotamos and towardytlTO^ 
of tho Gulf of Patras. The small island of IfnacaTiretaheS 
alongside of the northern half of the E. coast of ^©phalo- 
nia. being separated frpm it by a narrow cdiannel from twp 
to three miles wide. The area of Cephalonia ia yboul 3-1 a 
square miles, and tho popvilatiou in 1833 was ^^,44?; of 
whom 12,105 wore agriculturists, 1771 manutketMr^' and 
815 were employe^l in trade. There were qbout 801) acres 
sown with corn, 6242 planted with currant«|^32 Mth 6h5fi 
trees, 12,232 with vines, JOOO with cotmiffmml fliDt* and 
1000 with pulse, besides 1044 acres of pasture, *d#d 1 8i,/1)6 
of uncultivated land. {Official Ueturns jf 18.1® in the 


S.E., and its lower projections cover nearly all the island, 
and jut into tho sea in many places. Tme higl^t summit, 
called Oros Aiiios, is about 4t)00 feet high, on Wlpch w«s 
a temple of Jupiter. There are no remains of |he*romplo, 
end tlio mountain is covered with a forest. From tho sum- 
mil there is a splendid view over Acarmt ni ^ and os 

far as the mountains of Locris, orahradro a pert of 

the gulf of Lepanto, and southworda to ^the moiitetams of 
An^adia. ' Tho only plain in the island lies between Argqs- 
tdii and iJvato, in length about six miles, and is ohi^y 
planted with vines, which give a fine delicate wine, tliough 
not fit for exportation. The chief produce of the i.slan4 is 
currants, of which considerable quantities are yearly ex-;^ 
portetl. It also prodficea oil and cotton, ^^he other pro^ 
ductious of the soil are oranges, lemons, figs, carobs, and 
an excellent sort of mtilons. In 1833 on the 

island 14,023 hornlfl cattle, 26,323 sheep, 14.273 goats, ^,id 
3776 horses. The sea abounds with flsh,^d the moim- 
taius with wild pipeoris and other game. dira^te is 

very mild, but subject to storms and violent'^S^s, fliepha: 
Ionia is also subject to earthquakes. * *i 

As in antient times, tho island it still divided into four 
cantons or districts, AtgOstoli, X^uri, Livato, and 
Avgostoli, the principal or capital tdwnwf the island, lies at 
the foot of a mountain on the W. shore of tho bay of Copha- 
lortia. It consiMs chiefly of one street and a market-place 
ilvb bouses a*|^ low ; it bait a fittidd harbour fit for ships of thu" 
IsT^eit sixe, d ltm^,^to^ kfld about 5200 inhabitants. Tho ' 
immediate ne^hbadraoj^ Is marshy and unwUolesamo. The 
cinl cruttSaio^urti ^ the islan^l sit at ArgosfcoU.- Op- 
posite Atgf^oli. across tho bay, is %;tpwn of Llxuru which 
has a better q|p0aranC6 thap tho capital, ^is in a more wludp- 
sotpeAl^ftoiffiand has 5i|0 inhabitants. In t|ie ueigW 
lMi4^0^cfIdxuadi%so^ remaon ofAlus imtMt BaWt 
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OT )0 of thI.W 

tboUe biftbop - 

^ tbe gblf, l^s ir^dd.; 


uijt by tho VwejiftnB oft;, 
t of the iftland.' Tnere are 
Buch i» Tinea, "St. Eufetni 




•moyi% t» an oM 
»ula jn'^tho ;wrt 

several 4arge vilL„_, ^ 

^ rid<t|a, Kait&a, 2obi, &c. Thf Cephaloniana are be 

' iij^toUigent, influsit!%U8, and peroevoring peop^^; 

an<f^o^ow 4^e greatest aptitude for MarniQg of all the ! 
nutives w tt^'loaj|n isktttds. They bave piiiiklticed SS/ 
verol diftbigui^ed men» and many otUhem have risen w 
milk in the' Rifesian service, both tpilLfcftry and naval. In 
mostvljirkish towns there are modjciil practitioners frona C«* 
pbalonva. Under the Venetiana there Were frequent quar- 
rcN (pong rival familioa and teiona in Utetsland, with 
whom revengd was an hereditary feeling. Cephalonia has 
^mahufactorca trf cot tone, and of carpets of mixed wool and 
colle^ Zenie, whieh are eaporied chiedy to 
'also potteries^ ^d di'^^ t 
phalonians are 


ies for liqiieuw. 
sailors. Others 


* 


mmer to the'Worea toiissist in the harvest, 
^s are common among them, and areat'- 
jilt-fUh diet and the bad water they drink, 
trriaon, there is a native militia for the 
Under the VenetianeJHhe popula- 
w^ calculated at about 50,000 (Topo- 
1 787). T^ greater pa|Lof the population 
l^churclu and have their pimas and ealoyers, 
others are of tlie Latin cnurch» and have 
jiolio bishop, and several cowvents of Fran- 
are 11 freo schools supported by the govern- 
ied by about 500 pupils, besides 78 private 
1200 boys. ^ 

put times Cephalonia was hnown by vai-ious names. 
^ iiipJJdyssey oalU it Samds^ Its older inlmbitants 
” a colony of Leleges. Same was also 
df‘ il^rinoipal town on the east coast of the island, 
in niius in Strabo's time (p, 450, &c). Thucy- 
0) calls the island Tetrapolis, from its four towns 
s. Same, Pale, Cranii, and Proni. The Roman 
^•ulviua, at the close of the ..Etoljau war, 189 b.c., 
, the four districts or tribes of tlic Cephallcnians 
"WsjihimL to Homo, which they did, with the cx.c0ption« 
w^Saiw, SgM# town, which sustained four 


well ohserm in , 

,^^ibrba _ 

the sujMmoe of fiP^imb tSini 
meiH } and even in the dea4 animal , 
cohsi^i^ble jpower of adhesion.* T^ sam^ 
describes the apparatus by me 
e^oiLtesits ^notions.. The 
re^ by a s#t Ad tumid marafi ri 
Imoft of pwmbrane* eovBrii% corwiiPM|^faeeieuh < 

cular converge from the ciroii|llslinoe itowardB . 
oenire of the sudier, at a short distance , 

leave tB circular ^pertui^e : this opens ftito u ca^w whiph 
widens as it descendB, and contains of sdbetanc^ * 
rising h'Om the bottom, of the Ar 

syringe. When the Bucker if appl!e|^Hwrmce. 
purpose of adhesiq^, the piston, hav^WPP^X^^ti^y 
raised, so as to fill the cavity, is retractS^d a y’kiahin 
produced which may be sISll further inorea Why the retrac- 
tion of the plicated central portion of the dikk. Her^ we 
have an excellent description of the apparatus for ‘ holding 
on,*^^ the explanation stops short of showing how the 
opwlh of* letting go* is effected. We well rememWr in 
ourytt^ going far out with an old fisherman of Dawlish 
to visit ni||bo^mg nets which he had laid for the pilcUa "* 

.As we looip^dflpwit into the clear blue water we could" 
that the n) 
great disi 


iUaids. 

m 




gainst the Romans, but was at last taken 
, and the inhabitants Were sold as slaves. Pul- 


• viufrlMuWplied^vcr both the ^Etoliuns and^ephallenians, 
XLivy,1[Vxix. 5.) Cephalonia remMiied subject to 
-*'Rb*wjAln^||l|^ the empire; after which it was 

sukijpVtjj) me Byrantine emperoi*s till the twefth century, 
wh^^be Fi*anks du^embered the eastern empire. Copha- 
in 8ul)ject to the family of Tocco from Naples, 
ots or princes of Acliuia. One of these princes 
Venetians in 1224. It was invaded by the 
and retaken by the Venetians twenty years 
it till the fall of the Republic in 1797, 
'rturH^Rook possession of it, but being driven 
he'Riflsuins in 1799, Cephalonia was mode part 
c how state of the Seven Islands under ® pr ' 
of Russia. By the peace ^‘Tilsit iiM809, the French 
possession of it again,, but were soton after driven away 
fif Englislv For the present government of tliese islands 
jee Corfu. . , 

OEPHALO'PODA (Zoology), InaXdcnz (malakia) of 
Aristotle, MoUiaof Pliny, €l 0 ph^ophora of De BUinville, 
Antl%ohrachif> '■ 

mantle, accord 
thus forms a 


^ fleshy and soft, varying in form, being Coldstream saw an one, inch k 

|jth®^b-s]fflWcal,sub-plano-elliptical,orelongato-cyliudrh breatlie eighteen tinfck , in a miimte, whii 
at, anu the sides of the mantle are in many of the species 'same species, four ind^s in lengtik;br0atl[i^ 
0 into Ifeshy fiuj, The hood prottvdes from the in a minute. ' 


Ul 4, II 

of (^ray, a ellSB of inollusks whose 
iramg to Cuvier, unites beneath the body, and 
" >cular BBC which envelopes all the viscera. 


her of fish entangled was great ; but to 
fituro of the fisherman, who was eloquent on the 
Mcasion, almost every other fish was locked in the cmbi'aces 
of a cuttle-fish plying his parrot-like mand,ibles to some pur- 
pose. The fisherman, who, seemed to regard these unbidden 
guests as an j|);^carnation of all evil, carried a capacious land^ 
ing-net, but so quick was tlte sight of these cephalopods, so 
ready were they in lettinmitSAnd agile in *da!,rting back or 
sideways clear of the nqm|pfi, though tlie giWy creatures 
held on to the last raomSmi the fi.sherroan did not secure 
above three out of the crowds tha^ ,tetd spoiled hU haul. 
Upon mentioning this toMr. Owei^po informed us that 
the muscular arrangement enabled the animal^ when it was 
disposed to let go its hold, to push forward the piston and 
thus in a moment destroy the vacuum which its r^troetiou 
had produced. The same author has stated* thaV hi the 
ealamury, the base of the pilton is inclosed by q horny hoop, 
the outer and anterior margin of which, is developed into a 
series of sharp- pointed curved teeth. Tliesq can ho firmly 
pressed into the flesh of a struggling w tlie contrac- 
tion of the surrounding transverso'^hres, Otbu caq be with- 
draw fi by the action of the retractile fibres piston. 

[TfUTHID41,] 

Dig^ve Or^ww.-— The tongue, which isheiwiiwilh 
horny mnts, lies between the mandibles, tka q^plm- 
gus wiaens into a kind of crop which leadf 4o a gkxjurd 
nearly as fleshy as that of birds, a 

third stomach, which is niomhrailp|l| and somet^^HR Spiral, 
wherein Uie liver, which is of considerable pqura 

the hilt*. T^rectum opens into the infiindihWimUf : 

Cb'^c^i-^-Thaso are branchml* (vtiie 
brimcMOi avo equal, symmetiicaU Aud^j^wtaoW 
mantle under which they are concealed,* ' 
or funnel {entormoir of the Frehoh), ijfi 
sage iu front of the neck thro^hwhigh i 
rents pass and the cxciements aredisflqi „ 
as in other classes, respire moro quieltly 



in«i|d&r sac, andris distinct from the boSy ; It is gifted with 
alTOeflsual senses, und the eyes in particular, which arc 
e i thet peaunculafed or sessile, are large and well developed. 

^ TJje mouth is anterii«f and terminal, armed with a pair of 
.^prny or calcareouf mandibles, which bear a strong rosem- 
bl|mca^to the hfll of a parrot, acting vertically one upon ihe 
other. lU situation is ttie bottom of a suhcpnicaf cavity 
formed l^ t^e base oj^e numerous fleshy tentacqUr ap- 






, ^ave been termed 

:s and hy othergiuis ^ 

VtLth ad^m^W^Uckats ^ 

f 


her«yk 




ping-glass^ 


Circulating qi 

present the remarkable qircUmstknde ^ . 
rate and vell'Orgapiiated hqi^te ; qn^ mr i , 
tMmrtodqi blood thf^hjie.hody. tbeodjqi* 
pulsihu >f % vehdite each d ^ 

organ. %lf ^ ^ 

present, 
the typi of the 
the 

appqhaqf 
vehouq 
♦iBthSOy^ 



?p.^tT7w^ 




ti4 «Hop8, and i^U tlie nalc^ Ce^iha-^ 
'^ht>h) iR'wei^inf];, it would upppaf 



lifea-|i^ t'(]»w^ii)i An 1 
luioiS. 


km^ 

iopbi 

tmi 

aj|-itii«^caii*^ tapt> 9 rt i 


Oj^ 

l^bStW tl& f6|ae rtidftiao^tt atloaat of a Ijoti^ horny, or cartilag'inout 

n^li*t^4&dBkfarAn;lMli^'A f<^i4i^Arii«4ilLTi ^g' {q |;e fUUnji* fjSfiPlAD/K^J 


lO organ* produ^ii 
lAiSpKUr Cuvier lTrii i^T|||i' 
ilTwthi that the fecundation Is 

aiP 

is situated in tli^Tjottora oPlhe sac. 

, receive tbo eg|# fVom iho ovary and carry 

theri^Ut h<^fa tw6 large glands, which envelop them with 
^ thorn t(^elher into bunches 

iiliSK^s. iP^ffiR hf the male is s^^uated much the 
sameTs’’ tho 6Vt()i|HKleads into a doferem canal which 
tgi^minaies in a ^jMK^uis placed on the left side ot 
^ent ' '■ ^ Wv 

Bruin and The brain is included in a Cartilagi- 

nous cavity in the V'^d, and gives off, on oacli siddl a iier- 
* vous cord which fbi1||| in each orbit a large ganglion, whence 
proceed optic nervous filaments. The eyo is 

composed of membranes, and covered by the skin, 

whi^ becom^^RKspurent in front of lue*oi*gan, and somo- 
tiittbs forms^Jsllds which perform the oflice of^ eyelids. 
Owen has obsBrved that the cornea of Bossta is defended by 
a cimular fold of integument, w'hich can be completely 
closed by an orbicular sphincter in front of the ftye, a struc- 
iuro which is probably required in this species injg^r to 
protect the cornea against the spicula of ice, with ^ph its 
native seas abound, especially in the summer os i^wiiig 
ason. In the culamary (h/igo), on the i^l^^and, there 
wio tegumontary fbld. The ear is noth^ more than a 
nail cavity hollowed out on each side near the b^iUin, without . 
semicircular canals or an external tube, and in this cavity is i 
suspended a membranous sac containing a limpid fluid 1 
and a small compact stony substance or otolitlie, n sort of : 
ossiculum aitdiivs. ‘ i 

Itik-bags , — This celehrotcd excretion is of a deep black, ! 
and, in those species which possess it (for it is not common 
to the whole family), is prod^yji^ by a gland appropriated to 
it-* se<‘retion and reserved in aWHall bag till the cxig^ncios 
of tUo animal cull for its effusion to cloud the surrounding 
water in order that it may (* 00000 ! itself. It has been long 
considered that thfe polehratcd Indian ink* imported from 
China, ia manufactured from this secretion, bin Cuvier oh- 
ficrvea that M. Rcimusat has found nothing m the Chinese 
author* confirmatory of this opinion. That it makes an 
excellent pigment even after leaving been buried for thou- 
sands of y'&rs in the earth is proved by Dr. Buckland b 
fossil ink, which he submitted to a celebrated painter, who 
immediately inquhed from what eolourman such good sepia 
might be procureJ, ‘ 

Tha skin of tho ndked species is changeable, showing 
spots which brighten and fade with a rapidity superior to the 
cutict^ar wanges of the cluimeeleon. [Chamjeleons.] 
Vboef. — Principally fishes and crustaceans ; bukthero is 
litilo doubt that few animal matters come amissFto these 
mollusks, for they are voracious. 

Oe^ff^hical on.— Yevy wide. Hardly any sea 

is withobt some speciiaOf the family. Captain Ross disco- 
vered a now genus {Bossia^ Owen), in tho Arctic ocean. 
Fabrioius describee two species which freqv:a|nt the coasts of 
Greenland. ( Fauna Orocn HUndi c«, p. 3 6 1 

fiesh, especially that of the arms, is oat able, 
affd id Ci;%paide*i^i^*ery nutritious. Though neglected in the 
BtitisK iskhds, It it brought to table m other countries. 
Tibe anht,eut into portions and prepared for cookery, are to 
be ^equently seek in the Neapolitan market. Tho cuttle- 
bone is used’ for emsures and manufactured into * pounce' of 
Ibc shops. ^Th© prepared ink is capable of being made into 
pigment, '^at the naked Ophalq^ds formed a favourite 
* dish Filh the anticnts*^nd were considered not unwoptliy 
^ tho most exquisite cookery, there is no doubt. (See, for 

lib. i. vi., vol. i., p. 14 : lib. 
viiM^3|t*vh‘^ exxx., vol. iii., pp. 140 et 1 99 : lib. xiv. xvii., 
p. 2fiii^chWeighaeu8t?r’s edition,) , 

division of the dussisinto tliosACephlio- 
^ twhich Se naked ( C^hahpoda nuda), and those which 
ited by an extovnal shell (Cephalopoda iesiacea). 



fsMEpiwJ 
. m9A^ 
idd^ of 
lifiihodi 


Wnn/is, tho common outlle-fiah, may 
lie J ahd the Allowing cut will give ,a 
n O&a naked jCeplmlqiiid* but this 
^iu ' : fii 

^ uAFth* woU- 



(ScjiiaofliciQaUii.^ 

< 1 , Si'pin ofBfjnaUs ; the dotted lino ahowt Ute placo anil «1m; 
p5(‘rp or cuttlf-boni* ; 6, the Umet iicle of nu acetabulum of Oci 
c, of nil acftabuliim of Ekdone. 



Tho Nautilus Pompilius affords Un example^ 
ceous Cephuloiwds, or those which ore protectea 
[N AUTiLiD.K.] It may be expected that wo shoulft"itereeay’ 
something of Argonauta ; but wnth ihe high 

nuthoritios entertaining a different opiniottPIFao not thipk 
that the claims of tho species of Ocythoc foutid^ Aifeohaut 
shells, as fabwpators of those sholls, arc sufficilnSyS'h^lh oUt 
to warrant \is*m classing tho cepbalopods* lodgeti ttorein as * 
tObtaccons ccphalopods. [BgLLERO^a^ON k^A hiilrAjilA 
Pai»er Nautilus ; Skpiad.>k.1 ** ^ -li** 

Fossil CEPIIALOPQpA. ' 

These arc multitudinous, and, in the by-gol(ixtS^S qjHho 
world, appear to have been i>owerful in8trumcn1|L ^'Ke^ng 
dov n the other tribes of antituit Testaccari^CrillSI'acefth*,- 
and even fibhos ; for many of thcni—ccrtaiii OrthoceWita* 
and Ammonites for example — aff(;rd 4il||jfenc(||»fv*^igifhtic 
dimensions. In the periods prior to the chalk^orillatipu^ 
and at #10 time of its deposit, they were the agents em- 
phyy otl for this purpo^^e, and were succeeded in the tertiary 
period by the fossil Trachclipods, which am either enj^oly 
absent or very scarce in the secondary and transition ?W^s, 
while tho fossil Cephalupods occur but rarely in the tertmify 
beds. Tho (jxtiiict Ammonite [Counu Ammonis], BacuUte, , 
BcUminilc, Hamito, Orthoccralito, Tunilite, aim Scaphite, 
will readily occur to the fosstf zoologist lUK^ome of the an- 
tiiiiit class, to suv nothing of the hosts oWfcall inultilocular 
shells which D^tDrbigny has so elaborately illustrated os 
ccpluilopodous under tho denomination m^f oramim/era ^ 
(Asipkonoidca of Do Haan), but whose cop5|||RK)doiii stru 
turo the acuteness of Do Blainvill^ first doubted from tho 
examination of one of the genus (hfiiiola), which ho has 
declared to be without any relotiiin to a ccphalopod In its 
organization, and which the carofhl labours of M. Du^vdin, 
in hU examination of tho genera Miliola, Vorttcialia^ ifo 
talia, Truncatulinaf CristeUariay Melania, &c., in a livkig 
state, have proved to be animals infinitely lower in the sea]% 
of creation, without any trace of cephalopodous orgailW 
Xatiom * FVom thillka observations,' says Owen, in tho ex^ 
celletit article (tbove alluded to, ‘ it necessarily follows that 
tho Fbrdndnifera of M. D'Orbignj^ciiinnot be arranged with 
the dephalMida, or even placed molluscous 

M, ]>^|ard](nKerefoto pm^e tp ooiisideT them as a dminct 
^ h^ntbraia^ unW: the naiSle of 




CYCLOPADIA.] f 
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and until further and %cttor evidence h^ addiui^to tli*^ Con- 
trary, we shall regard, l3|acso* minute anfinals ai navinc onjy, 
in llie form and strucUtte of their i4htell**> aremtolo anaiogicai 
relation to iho cepluil^odti.' ^ " 

^ SyVtTOA^TIC AuRANrGKMKNT. 

ifimnaeus comprised all the .Cephalopoda known to him 
uudpr the gentM-a Nuutilm, Arffn?ia7zlUt and i^epia. Poll" 
iivranged thcm%s Mo//mca bracniaia. Cuvier, whodivulea 
the motlrtsks into six* classoa, arranges them as the dr||K 
class, uiifler jhe name also of Cephalopitia, and commont^s 
bv dividing tho Linnman genus Sepia into tho Poulpes 
(Poulps) Octopu(tofh^iul^irck,^olf/pu9 0^ theantients; theso 
ho further subdivides into those which have thpir suckers* 
iarrtabula) arranged alternately in two rows running the 
whole length of the limb or arm, and the iHUdons {Ekdone 
of Anstptlo), which have only one range of suckers running 
the whole length"* of the ai-m. He then proceeds to the 
genus Argona^ita^ and evidently leaua.^ strongly IP* the 
opihj^.that tho Cephalopod usually found in the Argonaut 
shel^ls not a .parasite, but the constructor of the shell. The 
I'ossd fjbnus PeM^nphon comes next in succession, the ani- 
mal of WlTiclb he Cbgsiders to have been analogous to that of 
Arji^mautal yh^i^ome tho Calmarh\ Calamories {Laligo, 
Lam,),^ahd tllea^ie Ontf ehote^it hides Ony- 

hinL oi'^dCesuour. *^he Sepiola: follow, to which succeed the 
H^)ioid)eUte^ of Do Blaiuville {Chondrosli^a of Tankard), 
and .then merpremmt dites (S^a of Lamarck), 

the ciillloft. Cuvier tnen proc^eeds to the genus Nauttluft 
of, Linnrous, ho subdivides into tho S^ruleif 

of Lami'Ck) at^the properly so called. Under 

those Nauiilid£^vi0 arranges the fossil genera hiUius of 
Breyn, the Hortoles i'Hortolm^ of Moalfork and tho Or- 
thocemfites. The Behmnitfis^ [Belemnite] come next, 
attiLot thase^Tip less than eighty-eight species have been 
discovor^^T Hi© Ammonites [Cornu AmmonisJ follow, 
and lastly , come tho multilocular shells, Acs CamerUies of 
Bruguidrdb, Nummulites of‘ Lamarck, tho Foraminifvres of 
ID'Orbignv [Symplicctomerea], Those last, for the rea- 
sons ahov^given, arc it^ longer to bo placed with the Cc- 
phalopods. 

Lamarck and Leach both adopt the name Cephalopoda, 
given to by Cuvier, and the tiirmcr makes it the 

fourth order nfflais MoUusau separating it into tho tbllow- 
ing divisions ? — 

1st Division. Testaceous, polythalaraousCcpbalopcxls {Im- 
mergisy. Shell multilocular, aubintenml. 

2nd Division. Testaceous, raonothalamous Ccplmlopods 
(Naei ^tours'). Shell unilocular, entirely oxlemal. 

;)rd Division. Cephalopoda not testaceous {Sfpimrcb) 

V 1. Polyttialamcms Crphalopods. 

Those Lamarck defines as having u multilocular shell, 
pf»rlially*oV cdtuplctelv internal, and set in the posterior part I 
of the body • and he thus subdivides them ‘ 

' ShelVtaullilocular with simple septa. 

The septa have simple borders, and are w'lthout notched 
and s'Muous sutures on the internal w'ull of the sh^ll. 

bhell straight, or nearly straight; no spiral nucleus. 

Or/./iocenda. 

Genera. Bcleinnitcay^. 

Ortboceras* 

Notearia. 

V Hip^rite^. 

Conilitos. 

2. Shell partially spiral, but with tho Ifust whorl continued 
into a straight lino. 

Lituokci, 

Genora. Spirula. 

Bpirolina, 

Lituola, 

8. Shelf Eexai-discoid ; spire eccentric. 

Grisiiif^ea, 

^ ^ Genera, itcmdina. 

Cristellaria. 

OrbicuUna. 


428 

4. Slion 'ffidwilar, W »hi» eavel^ 

8pit#.lwlM>tl8< ■ ■ ■ * - 

. -en tHniqui) 

.* Spher**i«a, ‘ 

jufc, Genern. Miliola. 

“ ^r^na> 


♦ D<> BUiffvllltf . in hii elal 
ninriy ona authors, “ 


* Memoir on tho hai givan a 

^phrojitu* 4iwm*'ira», who hi*tc tiaatnttof 


Count Munstwlifu »ul)iwh«l a valuablw napor oa tlie rubjoct. 
lu cionourrorKstf with M. uw dSmio of Jtefomao- 

^hliik m fawitt i ihia 

yery near to of Volti, [VfxorTE|M/, 

'' A 





# 


5. SKd^l dieeoVd, with ^ central spire and- IW* 

diating fVom the centred the circtiThferenp^* 

Jiadiolea, 

Genera, Rotalja* 

6. Shell discoid, witli a central spire and ebambere which 
do not extend from tho centre to the circumference. 

♦ Nuuitlaoea. 

Genera. DiRcorhis. i 

Siderolitcs. ^ 

Bolystomella. 

Vorticialis. ‘ 

Nummulites. ^ 

Nautilus. 

Shtdl multilocular, with septa notched or jagged on 
tho borders, 

Ammoneu, 

Genora. Ammonites. 

» Orbulites. 

I. '' Amraonoceras. jM, 

Turrilitcfi. 

Bacnlites. 

2. Monothedamous Cephalopoda, 

Shell unilocular, entirely external and enveloping tho 
uimnal. 

Genus. Argonauta. 

3. Sepiarian Cephaloj^ods. 

No true shell, either internal or external. A solid, free, 
cretaceous or horny body contained in the interior of 
the greater part of these animals. 

Genora, Octopus. 

Loligopsis. 

Loligo, 

Sepia. 

Such \if Lamarck’s arrangement, which is object iunablc 
in many respects, especially in the Poly tb alamo us division. 
To say nothing of the smaller multilocular shells, which, 
as we have already seen, more rejcent discoveries Jiave re* 
nio\cd froTu the Cephalopods, severaji of the genera are ci*- 
roneous. Hippnrites, for instance, belongs to t):o bivahes, 
v.ud apjmiaches very ido.seIy to the Chamacea [BuiojxiinKs 
and J^unMYiiEACKA], and Oyrogona has been ^tX by 
Lyoll t<3i^ a seed-vessel of a chara. De BlainvilUi ,(le2.>) 
d)8crvesthat it had become a general adraissiop, since ih ' 


^1 tlu^ 
lie<ls uf 


remark of M. Leman, that tho GyrogoniU’S foj 
fresh-M uter formations were* nothing^tnore than j 
Chara. 

lA*ach thus arranges tho class ; — 

^ Cephalopoda, 

Order J. Ootopoda* 

Feet eight* Body finlees. ^ . 

' Genera. Eledone. « 

Polypus. 

Ocytnoe. 

Order 2, Decopoda, 

Feet ten ; the fourth pair much longer thjm‘ the olhere*. 
Body finned. 

Fartiity 1. SepioJida^ . 

Genera^ Sepiola. 

Cranchia. 

Family 2- 

QenetW^ filepia. 

. TLoligo. 

De BlainyjUe makee cdmis tflrst pf his 
and names the aninuds & 

divides mto the fotlo^l^g tijfdoahl 5-7* W ; ^ 




Familfl. 

number/ 


<k^h 
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nA)re or l^sa glol^%ii^,withoiit any 
of th« moptlof and without any 
; opts^ proleotiiig body* (Getuit, Oeto^w.) 

- u, l^aoies whoso ^htatmla are vory^lou^t unito^ at their 
by % toombroiw, and furnished with a douWoraar 


ire the families into 


^ suckers ou thoir enfixe length. Example, Octj^m 


lythalomows shells. The 

wmh De^ptaliiYill^ divides them 

* Famto I. ^trulacsea (l^liola, &a> 

™ g. rlanulacea (Renulina, &c.) 

3. N^nmulacea (^Ai|fi>o>wlitgtf, &,c.) 

Ord^ Polythal&ai! ea. 

Body contained in a lessor ori^grOater proportion hftljc 
first Cor rather the last) chamber of a polytUnhuuous shell, 
entirely indosim? it. Shell either str%ht, or tuoro (d‘ 
fwtor ihnTillS^^ '^P upon the same plan© or superficn^'s, dunkvl 

•>!« fwn It till W**® “ considorabKIf jiumbcT of ohainber*, of whieli Uu; lirsi 

j*^h m^ir hv lant) is tbo largest, by septa, or pnititimii. 

iHc ^ ihL ,P‘®rccd by one or more siphons. Do Blainvillo observes liwt 

^memBrfae^£,iffenus. OcfftAoe of Raflnesquo, 


fi. ^ibics whotfd tentaiiitla, Bgieeing in most ether points 
with thoae of section a, ate furnished with oUly a single 
row of suol^ets. . CGfenaa, JS^e<fr)ne of Leach.) 


membjEmiei^.i|8©iiU3, Ocytkoe of Raflnesque, the<| 
animals gonerllly fo\md in the shells of Argonauia,'^ 
Family 2. Decdcera, Tentacular appendages ten in num- 
ber, consisting of five pairs, four of which are disposed 
much in the samo way as those of the preceding family, 
though they are shorter, while the fifth pair, which is 
out of the rank, and between the mouth and the root 
of the thiigl^nd fourth external pairs, is much longer, 
podunculwrod^ and furnished with suckers upon thoir 
enlarged and terminal portibn only, winch suckers are 
armed with horny processes on their border. Form of 
the body variable, but always provided witl» some lateral 
natatory expansion, and with a solid piece in the hack. 
(Cahnar, Loligo^ Calamarios.) 
a. Species whose body is globular and depresse^P^'The 
sujierior border of the sac not distinct. Natatory ap- 
pendages or fins circular, small, and as it were pedun- 
^ culated, distant, and lateral. Dorsal-pieco extrorticly 
slender. (Genus, Sepiolat Leach.) 

/?. Species whose body is moro elongated, sacciform, and 
with the dorsal border of the sac not distinct. Fins or 
natatory appendages circular, still smaller than tho.sc 
of section «*, pedunculated. an<l nearly touching cacli 
other at their origin on the back. Dorsal-piece not 
known. (Genus Cranchia, Leach*.) 
y. Species whoso body is more elongated and subeylin- 
dneah Fins large, trialSgular, terminal, lateral, and 
forming a trian|{}e whose base is in front. Dorsal pit*ec 
straight, and in' form of a three-edgod sword. Tenta- 
cular appeuAgea rather long. Brachial appendages 
with very long "peduncles, and armed with suckers, 
whose horny boriW is iu the form of nn elongated claw. 
(Genus OnychoteiUhiif Lichtottsietn,) 

Species whoso body and fins arc nearly of the same 
form with those of section y, but whose dortsal -piece 
flatter and generally wider before than it is behnul, 
where it terminates iu a small excavated point. Ten- 
tacular and brachial appendages generally sliortor. 
Suckers furnished somelimos with teelh or hooks in a 
portion of their border, which is more or loss consider- 

t le, but never with true claws. (Example, Loligo 

i. Species whose body, nearly of the same formWs that of 
tlitf ftfest section, has its tins less terminal. They are 
ti ^to ular, but $0 disposed that the two when united 
fornrk rhomb. Border of the mantle free, very muidi 
prolonged into a point on the superior medial line, by 
the projection of tho dorsal-piece, whicl^is always nar- 
rower before and widened behind iu the form of a 
feather. Tentacular and brachial appendages much 
thajiiime aajia section d; but the suckers aro less often ' 

< furnished with hooka. (Genus Pitrotcuthis', Do Blain- ■ 

® villa.) * ! 

^ Spates whoso oval» depressed body is furnished with 
^^Btraigbt fins through the whole length of tho body, os 
"in the cuttle-fishes, but whose dorsal-pioce is the same 
® as in the feathordiko calamsh^s, although broader. 
(Genus S^otetUhiSf Do BlaMville.) 

Do Blainvillo, who rejects tho genera Loligop^in^ Lam,, 
and Losuour, concludoe this ordor with the genus 

Sepia, ' , ' j 

^ Orders* Cellftlaoea. I 

This ord^ contains the Foramini^os of D’Orbigriy, and i 
JDe*l^laiuvilld guards himself at the very commencement > 
fTetn the supposition that he assigns the same situation to j 
them ai &Orh{jgtiJ^. : lie observes* that it alWays seemed to 
him that it Was ^ a snidogy' that the organM! 
bodies that form tmit j^laoed amongKlIpi true po- 

CrandUa^ , 


ledge then possessed as to the organization of tbo animal of 
Nautilm and Spirtdat but that analogy shows an evident 
approach to them on the part of tho Belmtnihs\ the Oriho- 
cer^, the Ammonites^ and some corre.Hpdnding genera. It 
is flit so, ho adds, with Humites and Scaphiteh\ for we 
scarce know what they are. Since the ‘ MalacolMae’ was 
published, Mr. Owen has given to the world his nniwiiy of 
tho Nmitilus Pompiliust and the result of hi$ aimtoiuic'al 
researches into the structure of tho othor^ewhalopods. W(^ 
must return however to tho system orDc^lflainvillc, who 
arranges the fossil shells which constitut^thiB ordei; avoid- 
ing to tho degree of incurvation or rolling upof.flm spiral 
cone. 

Family 1. Ortkneerata. 

, a. With simple septa. . • 

(rcncra. Bolenmites. 

Shell conical, or a little compressed, ;jjp)rai(rht, or hardly 
curved; hollowed at the baso only into a conical cfivity, 
wlicrcin are piled, one over the other, simple contyivy septa 
or partitions, pierced by a marginal siphpq. > 'yiii.s'"coiu;li 
tiitoj» what i.s termed the alveolus. Du IminviUo diVidos 
tho genus into many subdivisions, several of wtlicli havb' 
boon Hcparalod into genera by Denys Montfork Among 
them we may nolieo Cal Hr hoe , applied by Peron and Ltv 
sucur to a genus of Cibograda [OA^liiRHOkl. iiiul generally 
adopted l>y nntnraliHls, 1o ihc exclusion 4*f Monffort's appli- 
cation of tlio term. vSeo * Malneologie' (lB2fO, p. :J7G ; ami 
Do Hlaiuville's ‘Memoir ou Belemnitcs* (lb27); Sowerby, 
‘Mill. Con.,' vol, vi. p. IGD, et scq. ; auft Ili\ Buckland’s 
‘Bridgewater Treatise,’ p. 371. [Bk^km-VITk.] '■In Dc 
Blainville’s arrangement tho following gciiorii succeofl Be- 
lem iiito.s: — 

Comilario, 

Conilites. • 

Orthoccraa. 

p. With sinuous septa, ^ 

Genus Baculiton. 

Family 2. Lituacctis 

Slu ll polylhalamous, or rhambered, symmetrical, rolled 
up for a more oi less portion of its extent, but always straight 
towaids th<‘ ternunal so that ik* opening is never mo- 
dified b) tbo }ienultiu)at'} wluul. Partitions or septa either 
IfKloplo or sinuous, and pierced by n siphon. 

u. Septa simple. 

Genera . Ichlby osarrolilhes. 

Lituohi. 

Spirulfllincluding Hortokis of Denys do Mont 
fort|j|jid »Spirolina of Lamarck). 

/3, Sinuous septa. 

Genera, ilamites. 

Annnonoceratita. 

Family 3. Cristacea. ^ 

Shcdl generally very mmdi flattened ; ayminetrical, exc ept 
perhaps at tho summit, wliich is eccentric and spirilonn, 
Tho lust whorl noarly straight, niuch larger than tlic other*, 
which are not numerouH. Opening variable, but not modi- 
fied. Bepta or partitions always visible externally. 

Genera. Crepidulina (a name too nearly approacliing 
Crepi<lula [CALYPTR^KiD-isj ‘ 

^ , genus contains three genera, esta- 

, blished by Denys do Mpntfort.y 


iinthuris* 

« Family 4* A\ 
Auimal totirely unkmiiVi^rt* 


V' 

Ihcffo. 

with ibe walls ex 
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coinpi ‘8ft©il, not cariniifceil, ijvitJt a flpiro roHcd wi coiieo^p Shisll external; gpital straight ^ 

<*omplottily from the sttfpmit to tho ba!*e in n >^emeal direo- With- lobated mamiiiB; tho laat the innreat «ad ;1 


treinoly dellcale, pSRtioncd* discoid^ and roo^ gont 
’ — • • • ‘ • ” coiie< 


etwerd$^KO that all the coils or whorls 
jfl much largj^ihan all tho oihors, 
: very litUe,.^ne or more siphons, 


•V 


lion, and from behii 
are visible. The 
but modifying the 
Gonom. Discorbitel 
, ^caphites. 

Ammonites, 

Siinplegas (embracing fottft-gpneta establifilwdi 
by Do MontfdR.) 

Family fl. i^autilacea. 


lodging ihe imMlal: siphon central or .margiiuAimd 
tofiial. [Comvu AMMOjf IS, Zoology J . ijll 

% Genera, Baculites (LamarokK ^ ' 

Hatnites (3?mrhiM0U>. ?' 
Scapbilos (Parkinson). : 
Ammonites (BruguhJtWs), ^ , 
TmTihlos (I^Jgwrck). 

Order 12. Dibranohiata, 

Approaching nearest to the Vertebrate 


Animal incompletely known from that of Nautilus. (ButAchim gills two in number, 

:)e Nawtilid-«, and Mr. Owen's clear and elaborate do* Oe Blainville ; W«/ero, D’Orbighf ; plusthW ^Spiw- 
.:i . ..r,i — nT.. , , .. r. t- x Hd^ wciH Beiemnitidof, 


lails^pf the whole organiKatiou of Nautilus Pompilius.) 

iSboll more or less discoid, compresscdi rolled or coiled up 
vertically and very symmetrically on tlie same plane. The 
last whorl much Igrger than the others, which it entholy 
hides. Opening large and oval. Septa united in the great- 
est m||jtber of cases, and pierced by one or two holes. 

Gcnei*a. Ovbuhtes (embracing two of IDc Monlfort’s 
genera). 

Nautilus (embracing three of Dc Moutfort's 
genera). 

Pplystoiiudla (embracing six of Do Montfort’s 
genera). ^ 

Lenliculina (embracing eleven "Of Do Montforfs 
genera). 

■ Family 6. Twhinanea. 

Animal unkno>v'n, Sliell more or less turbinated, not 
symmetrical, rolled or coiled up in such a manner that one 
side foftns a flattened base, and the other is more or loss 
eleviited. Oiiening not symmetrical, partitions simple and 
entire. 

Genera. Cibicidcs. 

RotuUtea (embracing Ihreo of De Moutfort's 
genera). 

Family 7, Turriculacea. 

Animal entirely unknown. Shell delicate, partitioned, 
leaving a cast composed of a great number of articulations, 
twisted or coiled into a towcr-like spire, the whorls of wliich 
lire clearly viaiblt). Opening rounded, not inoditled. Hijilion 
subcentrah 

Genus Turrilitos. 

Such ih'De Bliunvillo’s arrangement. 

''Owen, who has so ably illustiated the anatomy and pby- 
sioVigy of llie class, makes the respirulory system the louii- 
daiion of his arrangement. Tim follownig i*, tlic cla-ssifiea- 
tiou of the Ccpludupoda jiroposed by him. 

Order I. Tetrubruncliiatu. 

Most closely allied to the GusUo opodoiK rmdlusks, 
chia> or gills four in numher. Sym Pnlythutumacm of De 
Blamville ; Stphoitifeni of D’Orbigny ; mint:.*) ibc Spiruhdre 
and Bdemruluicp. 

Family]. AW/ZM/ff (Nautilites). 
organized as described by Owen in bis * Meiniwji| 
on the l^'arly Nautilus,' 4to. 8 plates, 1832. [N auth.id.k.J 

Shi <f external ; spiral, or straight ; scntti smooth an«l 
simt'.le; the last chamber the largosLtuiu containing the 
animal : siphon central or marginal, and internal, 

Genora. Nantjfljp (Lamarck), 

*■ Clymencb (Munster). 

Campulite.s (De.shuycs). 

Lituites (Breyn). 

OrtUoccrutilcs (Brcyn). 


Family 2. Ammoniltdce (Ammonites'^, Snako*»tonc.s, dor'sal aspect of the man^. 


Tribe Decapoda. 

Family L Spindidm, 

Animal correteponding iii external form to tbe decapodoiw 
type; inleriial organuatipn unknown; presumed^ to be 
dibranebiate. 

Shell partly internal, cj^lindrical, multiloOular, discOid; 
the whorls separated ; septa transvorso, concavo next tlio 
outlet, and with regular intervals. Siphon niatglrtal and 
internal, uninterrupted. 

Genus Spirnla (Lamarck). 

FapfijBy 2* Bvkmyiiiidts (Bclemnites, Thunder-stones), 

Animal unknown. But * as it is certain that tlie animals 
of this family of extinct Cephalo]>ods po.ssessed the ink-bag, 
they must consequently have been enveloped by a mnsculSi 
mantle ; and we may therefore infer that they i-esemblra 
tlie dibranchiates in their locomotive and respiratory organs, 
and consequently in tbe general plan of 'their organization. 
In the structure and position of their siphoniferouscamerated 
shell, they are intermediate to Spiru/a and Sepia, atid as 
the unimul of Spirnla is proved to be a di^capod, the proba- 
bility is lery sirong that the animal of the Belcinnile was 
of t ho same type.’ 

Shell interiWl, composed onin external calcareous sheath, 
lormed by a sueccssion i>f hollow coiiemtibc exterior being 
tbe largest; of iin in»<M’n»il horny also of a conical 

form, containing at iis apex a eluirnlHmPftoll, the septa of 
which aie coneaxe exlerniilU, and perforated by a marginal 
and venlnil siphon. [Bki.kmnitk.] 

Genera. Bolemnites (Lamarck). 

Aciinoconiax (Miller). 

Pscudobelus (Do l^lainville). 

Family .3. Sepiadtr ((kitllc-(ishes). 

AmmuL bo<ly oblong, flopressed, with two narrow lateral 
fills extending it.s whole length. 

Shell iiiicnml, lodged in a sac in the back part of the 
mantle, composed oi an external calcareous aj>ex or i^cro 
(point 1 , of a succos.siori of calcareous laminic, withiPiter- 
^cniog ispaces tilled with air, and supported by|wColumns, 
but not pOrroruted by a siphon, and an internal 
corresponding to Ihe anterior horny shoatti of £WhH 
Genus Sepia (Cmicr). 

Family -1. Teulhidoi (Calamari«a, rfeOot; (tcuthm), the 
term applied by Anstotlo fo tho 
ten-armed MaXaKin (Malakia),witli 
an internal horny plate or 

Animal, body eotnotimes oblong and deprossedi generally 
elongated and cylindrical; with a ptiir of fins varyinjj^k 
their relative size and position, but gencrully broad, litter 
than the body, and terminal. " 

Shell internal, rudimcntal, in the form of a thin, sttrd|^^ 
elongated, horny lamina; encysted in tlm substance onlio 


Cornua Ammon is) 

• In tlie Uujntwr of tl^c liomioit anti Kdlnbnrirh PhilosopMcal MAjjftxInc 
«D(1 Jouruel of Julj 1836. Dr. Hiipvd! I>a« juiWi«},e.J soidb obser- 

'VAtione on iJw yosjul Otiutrnt I’n^inianimijulUji an4 Icmlivc'-lBuouited of the 
Sotcn^^iofim Limeitmie, wheroln aftir r^rriojj to hiB paiw'imbUhed in 18St). 
be observe* tliat one of tljwe fo,*,u (Autvehus, 

Ibuml H alun an AmmoTute-lIke bIi. U.b.i « t„cli Hah <ml j an npparent llkeneiJ 
bj fby true AmnionHA. ^n- \t l»a« no bituinul i» mnnv oC ihtufl 

Dllf .!iR« .h«1l. tl.«« in foiind. to their 

aomhUoif Id anpewuiice a blvalvn *teU. These mnel. lu Dr. niioi>eir« onltilon 
ha\e Iwlou^erf to the wAjdal wKlcJ liihnbiM ihe AmmonucUkeUieU nnK\’ 
he itad's, liavti Mrrved a* a kind of ojietculuni to it, o«“ - - ^ 


for raiutlctttion; and. havhi| 
nil of which conflrmnd the 


oyierculum to ip or p«riiap« a'^in wean 
Ml a eonaldonthle nuntlniic of those foiifltl* 


beloDg^ to one aulstab forming tiuUe a ner type in the ferlc* of MoUtteaa 


Funnel with an inlprual vah'O, and articulated at its 
base to two ventro-latorol cartilaginous progiinontos of 
the mantle. 

Gonora, Scpioleuthig (De BlmnviUe).^) 

Doligo <Cuvier), \ 

Gnycbotouihia (Lichtoiisteiiv)^ 
ttossia (GweU:). • ^ i 

SepioU (|.seach). 

p. Funnel unpi^aed wUh an internal valve, and' adbe- 
tent at the antero-lateral ^>aH$ of its base to the man^o^ 
Genera, Wighpws (Lama^k), ' 

Crtmohia (teach). 

, Qietopoda, , , 
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DibrttiieHit^'Octopods^ besides wawtinj? the Iwig 
ties also oharseterised by the absence of mantle* 
AtiSf and eonfieqnently are Hmitetl te retro^de progreosicra 
w^switnming; their acetabuU are sessiw^nd unannedv^ 
tbeP^jHii^e two oviducts^ bot without deteehed glands ib^ 
secretK^a nidamentum, 

*** Family K Teitacea, 

Body oblong* iwinded, metiUe adhering posteriorly to the 
head ; flrst or dcmsi^airs of arms dilated^ and membranous 
at the extremity* runnel witbout a valve, but tirliculaled 
at its base by two balband^sooket ioints to tlie inner 9|de of 
them|iltle«.Jmitobiat hearts, wtth^leshy appendages^ .^o 
inu^m hoi^.pr ^toceous rudiments; but an external 
monothalarnmis syrdmetrioal shell, containing, but not at^ 
tached to, the bocly of tho animal ; which also deposits its 
eggs in the cavity of the shell. 

Genera. Argonauta (Linnseua). * On the supposition 
that the shell is parasitically occupied by the Cepbalo* 
pod, but formed by some other moUusk, some natu- 
ralists limit ^o above genei'ic titlo to the shell*, and 
call the Ce^i^littlopod Ocythoe, Wo shall however con- 
tinue to apply the term Ar^nauta to the Cephalopod 
in (^uestioti, as the evidence, though strong, in pot con- 
clusive of its parasitic nature.' [Paper Nautilus.] 
BcHorophon (Muntfort). 

Family 2. Nuda. 

Body generally roui\ded, mantle broadly continuous’ Viih 
the bee.k of the head. Arms connected at the base by a 
^ad web ; first pair elongated, and gradually narrowing to 
anoint. Funnel without uu inlornal valve, or external 
joints; branchial hearts, vvilhout fleshy appendages; biliary 
ducts, without follicular appendages. Shell represented by 
two short rudimental stylc.s, encysted in tlie dorso-Iaterul 
parts of the mantle. 

Genera. Octopus (TAsach). 

Eledone (Leach). 

The arrangement, definitimis, and obvservations in the 
lasl’mentioncd system are entirely Mr. Owen's, and they 
are founded upon aq. acute ami accurato domoustratiem and 
observation of thujjajgttnizatiou of the class. And thougli 
we may, with a||flmUity, ihU'er from him in a few poinls, 
wo consider the i^wem, taken as a whole, by far the most 
satisfactory that has as yet iKMjn proposed. 

Those who would sUuly the natural lu-slory, anatomy, and 
physiology of the class, should consult the works of Aristotle, 
Fliuy, Swammerdam, Needham, Baker, Jolin Hunier, Monro, 
Scarpa, Tilesius, Cu\ier, Do Bltiinvillc, Home, Leach, 
Halhko, Bose, Hoget, Grant, Poli, Dellc Chiuje, K.afinesr|ue, 
Cams, San Giovanni, Coldstream, Mayer, Lesucur, Ran- 
zani, Ih’oilorip, Quoy and Gaimard, Giay, IX'franco, Mont- 
fort, Buckland, G, B. Sowerby, J. Sovverby, D'Orbigny, 
Fertttjiac, Dujardin. Owen, and, above all, the arlide * Ce- 
phal^oda,' by the last-named author, in ‘The CvclopttHlia 
of Anat<yi)(iy and Physiology,' whore the latest amj best in* 
fomnaj^iP to ihe^irganizalion of tho rlas.s is to be found, 
(aMpLO'PTE RU S. [CouAci N.V. J 
CEPfrALO'TES. [Cheiuopteu\.] 

CEPHK A. (Zoology.) [M kdus^.] 

CKFHEUS, a constellation, surrounded by Cassiopeia, 
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• Wt ATf «f 1I19M wbo wovH obatfiittt iueli bmiUUoa. 


UmjjMhjor, I)raoo> and Cygnus, coSSS on tho meridian 
atijnllbighd||il tb^ mtddto of AugiSst, and at eight o'clock 
in ihe kniddal^^f October, A line drawn from the bright 
star in Cygnui to tho^JRole JStar will be^j^vly bitteciod l>y a 
and 9 of this const^lg^n. CopheiU|^PnCing of Ethiopia^ 
Waa the husband of and Andromeda, 

^nd w^as placed in th^ heavens, Hyginus, tliat 

no one of this remarkable famil/lmght ^ absent. He is 
mpresenlod in old plates as a man with a tiara on bis 

id, kneeling on. owe knee, and with his arms extended. 

:tEPHlSUS. [dfttiCA, and BmoTiA.] 

CKPHUS. (Ornithology.) TDivkrs.] 

CEPHUS, a genus of Hyrimnopterous in.sects, ©nho fa* 
lliily Xiphydiiid® (Leach). The characters are^^-antennro 
rather long, growing gradually thicker towards the apt‘X ; 
head transverse, joined to the Ihomx by a distinct and 
rather long neck ; . mandibles exserted ; maxillary palpi 
long and slender ; hotly sotnewbat cornprt^ssed, especially 
towi^s tho apex; ovipositor distinct, exserted. 

Cephus pygfn^U9 is common in flowu^rs, parti^arly 
bultorcups ; it is obout one-tiiird of arr inch in ^|||rth ; 
black, with two yellow fasei® on the alidomon ; ihe^alpi 
and tibiflp also more or less yellow. The lorva of this insect 
is said to live in the stems of wheat. Mr. Stephen enume- 
rates ten British species of tins genus, most of which are 
black, with yellow fasoi®. 

CKPO'L A (Linnaeus), a genus of fishes of the section Acan- 
thopterygii and family T®riioidei. The techwigrl cliaractcrs 
of this genus arc : — Body much elongated, oOiipreBsed and 
tapering giaihially towards the tail, which iiv pointed ; head 
(when viewed fi oin the side) about the same width as the 
body ; snout short and obtuse; under jaw^curveU upwards; 
teeth curved and well dcvidoped ; dorsal fin extending from 
the head (0 the tail (which is pointed) ; anal fin exfcndmg 
from thence nearly tho whole length of tlie body ; branehioA- 
tegous mem bra lie with six rays. 

A sjiecios of this geiniN, which is found on tho Bntish 
coast, and likewise in the Mediterranean, is known in 
England by ibe niimc.i of the rod bund-fish and red snake* 
fish ruhcrscf^ns). It is of „a pale caiuiine colour, 

and vaue> from lt*n to fifteen niches m length: it is very 
smooth and .iluiost ileslitute of scales ; the body is slender, 
mucb coinprehsed, and taprrs \ery gradually from tlie liead 
to the tail. The rihand-like and coinprossed form of the 
body iricroa.'^cs svith age; the )Oung are somewliiU o'al, or 
almost round. Tho pectoral fins aie small ; tho wnirals are 
situated rather anterior to the line of tlie origifit^f iho ]>ec- 
loruls, and liaw tlie first ray ft}unous. Tlie dorsal and anal 
fins both extend to and join the tail, or caudal tin (which 
terminates in n ])oiiit), so that they foim one continued fin. 
(Varndl's Briiish Fifihes ; Jenyu's Munual of Br*iish F/tr- 
Icbrnti} Aiiimafs ; Liinutan Tratimcfvmfi, vol. vii,, See., 
where this fisli was recorded us British for flic first time by 
Col. Montagu,) 

Cn}f)hi ifP^nu (Liniucus) is said to dilTor from tho .species 
juRt described, m hH\iiig u row of hard points along tbo side 
of the body, abo\e the lateral hue, and in having an inner 
DW of teeth in the lower jaw ; il is however very probably 
iota distinct species. 

CERAM, an island in the Indian seas, between 3" and 4*^ 
S, lat„ and 128’ an<) KlT E. long., is, with tins exception of 
GiUdo, the largest of the Molucca island.s. Its length in a 
direction nearly E.#iul W. is 180 miles, unci its average 
breadth about iio miles; il|Area may be about 5550 squkro 
miles, but our maps do not mable us to ascertam it with any 
gMMt accurucy. These dimensions include the peninsula of 
Hoewaniocliil, or Little Ceram, which is united to the mam 
land at its wcblcrii extremity hy a narrow isthmus, called 
the Pass of Tamocno. A chjun of very high mountains runs 
through tho island from E. to W. ; tne highest summit is 
about 7000 feet above thcj sea. K cluster of small islands off 
the ca^t end of Ceram are called the Ceram Laut isbuKls. Tho 
soil in the valleys of Ceram appears to be fertile. The jwn- 
iusula of Hoowamochil formerly:, produced great quantifies 
of clovcR aiul nutmegs, but the UW*s were destroyed by the 
Dutch about 16.57. The known in commerce us Am* 
boyua Wood is for (lie most part the produco ofCXu-am, which 
contains several ItiVge natural forests of the sago palm. The 
inhabitants of Comm have been ilcsci ibe^^y Dutch writers 
as people wlvo have ‘ an unjuht lust of bUx)d and 

warfare, so that it would have hcMBitter if, instead of ex- 
tirpating thch* trees alone, we had, say* V akntyn, * at the 
same time extirpated this revongohijat'd sap guinary nation/ 
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It U probable that"’#© disp^tion Rtlpibuted to the *Sti.ve 8 
of Oorum may have toth by the 0|B|res8iiflW> of 

tb(‘- Kuropeuti settlersi, ^d[‘)jP(|icularly by theirli^Btruction 
of iluM'lovc tvecb, which dcprrvcd the wiltivatorn of the finiitB 
ul’tliijir industry u rufitablo etn^yoaent, 

Ceram forms pWH|uhe ‘goverpliboi of Amboyna, a; 
lias fuHuweel the i.slah(t|& rq?ai*ds its differeTft 

Kuropuan poi^scssors. g|B|^0YNA.3 The ^^ovemor of Ain- 
bnyna is acrustomod to an annual visit to diflbrent parts 
of of CVrain, accompanied by a numerous lleetjf 

art\^ lia:its, containing native mjak|UK^her chiefs. Tift 
object of liiKn vovage is, ‘ to e:^minc1Rt^{|^,d decide upon atl 
(lisput^H t)iHt may ariAO nrrt^jg the Indianst^tbut are subject 
to ilu‘ liulliiu'ity of the Kiiropeans; to discover and prever^jt 
illicil trade, and to desU-oy sucli spice-trees as are found 
rowing in places where they are not allowed.’ (Stavorinuss 
I'tj/itsie.s' ; tli\nii\ioi\ a East India Gazette f^r,) 

CERAWIUS, a genus of flytnehopterous insects of the 
fieciiou Diploptcra, Latreille. This genus is arranged by 
J.atreil)o next to the true wasps; it is readily distinguished 
by tj^^upcrior wings beiiiu flat (not folded as in the wasps; 
und*T\Sving only twocubiUu cells ; the labial palpi are longer 
than the maxi llao. [Vesimo.ts.] 

OERAMBY'ClDu^iI, a ftunily of Coleopterous insects of 
the section Loiigicornis, (Latreille). Distinguisbing charac- 
ters : — Body generally elongate; antonnoe \crv lolig, as long 
or longer than the body ; labrum very distinct and broader 
than long ; maxillee with the Icnninal processes membrana- 
ceous an(lj||Kyiecting ; mandibles moderate; eyc.s lunatCt 
partly surS||pRng the basal joint of the anteniiso ; thorax 
nearly cylindrical, or orbicular, truncated before and behind ; 
logs rather long, and gcncrHlly oompresaed ; tarsi spongy 
boneutlu penultimate joint hilobod. 

Tlii Cerambycid© arc found in all parts of the globe, but 
tliey alunmd most in hot climates, and constitute a very ex- 
tensive group of coleopterous insects, the most striking fua- 
tur ’ of which is the great length of the anlcnn©. One of ! 
their most important fun lions appears to he to aijsist with ' 
numerous other wood-feeding insi:cts, in the reinoVlrt of ohl 
}iud decaying trees; it is iti the larva state principally that 
this business is pertormed. The purciit inscci deposits lior 
eggs in ii hole excavated for tlie purpo'e : when those m*o 
Iwjlchod the law© commence feeding upon the vu^od, and in 
so doing excavate burroWxS m vauuus diro<‘tious, hut mostly 
longitudinal ; in this slate they ircquontly live lor two or 
years'^', and the perforations wJiicli they make arc very 
o\ I on sue, 

I'lie lar^ are elongate, broadest towards tho head, and 
tiiiiur slightly towards tho tail, and are lunnposed of thirtecMi 
segments. They have six l(?gs (situate one on eaeh side, on 


The the 

eupdcialiy of Uf .. 

often fountj onjP tnmki^f treen. iiidjvbb^^ 

extremely in sixp/a c^iiinetencoJ)^> 
obtervPl^ those iunectf 

arising most probably from tbe 4egriW ,pf M 

less of the food. ’ , 

[. jLatmille restricts the genus Oerambyx tp thos^ itpeciea 
which have an unequal or rough thorax^ usually apiftohs or 
tiiberculated and dilated in the tniiidle at the aides* with 
the third, fourth, and fifth joints of the ontehh© evidently 
thicMh than tho following ones, and tho jpints 

abruptly longer and thitmer, 

*€Bramhys her^ affords an example of '||||^^nuSt It is 
about jan inch and a half in length ; of (in elongate form, at- 
tenuS^d posteriorly ; black ; elytra with the apex! pitchy, bt 
brown ; the thorax is rough and shining, and bds a Spipe oh 
each side. This species, together with another bolongftigtO 
the same genus ((7, cerdo), has been found in England, but 
it is extremely rare ; in the warm and temperate parts of 
Europe it is common. The larva perforates the oalt^ <ind ac- 
cording to Latreille is perhaps the cossus of the autientg. 

The genuH Ccrambyx of Mr. Stephens and most of the 
British entomologists is synonymous with that of Callich- 
chroinii of Latreille, whereas the characters given by him 
for Cerambyx agree with those of Hatnaticherus of English 
authors. 

Tk^ Mmk-heeile^v^hxvXii^ \QYy common in the south of 
England on old pollard willows, will sorve to illustrate the 
genus Cerambyx of Stephens’s *llIustmtionsof British Ento- 
mology it is about an inch and a half in length, ^of an e^p- 
gate ami somewhat linear lorrn ; its colour is usually bright 
green, sometimes blue; the under part of the body is 
bluish. 

This insect emits a very strong and agreeable odour, wliicdi 
is not unlike attar of roses. It certainly bears no rosem- 
hlatico to musk, though those who gave it the name ai Musk- 
heciie appear to have thought that it did. 

CERA'PXURUS. [l»At;,sus.] 

lyE'IlAPtSfri (Zoologt), a genus of amphipoilmis crus- 
tacoanH iorming the sixth division of tUa third section of the 
I order /tmphipada (Latreille), accordihUy|a !)pesmarest. The 
' ftdlowHig are tlic characters of this : all four nn- 

; Unin© very great and strong, and haarly of the same 
j length ; the ujipor with four joints, tho lower or lateral ones 
I whIj five. 

JSay first established this genus, which has the nnteim© 
hairy and performing in some sort tho ofiico of limbs, herein 
corresponding in a degree to tho lower antenn© of tho 
Corop/iiu of J-atreillo. Feet of the fir»t pair small, and tor- 


th(' under part, of the three iuitcrior segmvnts of the abdo- 
men) whirdi arc so minule uj 4 to he scarcely apparent. They 
move rhiclly by menus of the segments of llie body, which 
i;nve the upper and under surfaces Hat and covored with mi- 
nute tubercles. Tn making ihcur way in the eyhndrical, or, 
what is iiliiiosi iilw'ays tho case, oval burrows, the animal 
protuidcs tlM -e part‘< of the segments, above and beneath, 
and tjiiis thiusts ilsidf forward. Tho head Ims the app^V- 
aiu f' of 1 I 'ijg comiiosed of two segments ; the hinder parp 
very b’' d (almost equalling that of tlie segment in wum 
lu-c U'd), terminated on each side anteriorly by an angle 
and :.epo.rated from the forepart, which is narrow’, by un cle- 
'wibul ndgo ; the jaws {mimdibles) are.^hort and very stout 
i'ud strong ; the nnleuna^ are scarcely visible, the palpi are 
smiill. 'J'lic fust segment of abdomen, or that next the 
bend, is pn>tccU‘d by a shield above, of a hnrn-likc substance. 

The pup© are what is termed incompleleA', i.e, when the 
external organs (‘^ncdi as iho wing-cases, antennro, legs, &c.) 
are each nu kiv.*d in a separate and distinct sheath, and ‘ con- 
sequently not closely applied to the body, but have their form 
ft# the most part cbniily diHlinguishable.' Tho antenn©, 
which hate been before described as being very long in the 
perfect ifisect, are. bent batdtwards and lie along the back of 
tho pupa until they re©h the apex of the body; they are 
t hen rc»ouiwe<l and exten<|jja^)ng the midcr side, and, if very 
lung, they uro Again roc'iifVed^o that they, as well as all the 
other parts, lic|me to the WpyJ. 

• Wo \\A\f', fivtnd fJarnmliyx lanm, wliii'h.JuflRlujf by tho sinj of fili tnwfltii 
lu\v|ii)0i they iifitnwiil* turiuxl.wcre ruUjjrowu; b;LTo breu Mwt lyr 
.iriflt) ofay ear wramjal iuoreu^lDtf iti alza lit Ihf hhf^btipsi ‘ 

t Kirby and Sptmcii’s fiXyiroauctiDU to briUtli Kau»moto({y,' 

I 'flra ubovo diMknttou of aajB^mpluU* piiyamuti only be takoti in a com- 
jmailvu k6n.x(T. TUr parts awWlrirt tUwidsly appliud to the body, but not k» 
actcii iK» 08 iu tho |mi»oe ofiho L«pidoptero« 


minated by a simple abort nail ; those of tho setxmd pair, 
on the contrary, very large, having a large, tlat, triangular 
manus provided with a biarticulated thumb, corresponding 
to a well developed point which represents the immujiltoable 
finger in the ordinary crustaceans ; (hose of the thidi) sue- 
cfeding pairs moderate and monoduetylous, ft>ur 

last longer, more slender, and directed %backw|M^^^up- 
wards. Body long, linear, demicylindrical, flHHu of 
twelve segments, the last of which is flattened iiiWine form 
of an oval plate furnished on each side with a Small bifur- 


cated appendage at the extremity* Mead terntinated by a 
very small rostrum. Eyes projecling. Example, Cei^m 



tatmlniti 3 

ordinary crustacean, wLi^h is abouft bIx Hhefi lit l<?hgtTi, liH** 
in a small cylindrical tube, which is opusidered that of 
a Tubularia, exposing only the head, the four Ikrgw a;i' 



TO W t# to iw^lw 

ip tb6 notiir finraP^ in Jtbe Unitj^ 
$tft^$>;jn the p)$4$i of Sejctnleinse, 

principal foj^ (Sii& JournaMfKm^cad^^ 
i.» p, 4 U* fST.) 

Krasin, a peculiar gum, wbioh exudCB from 
cherry and plum-'troe. The gum from the stem of 
Prupue Aviutp ia altaled ^ coneiat of 
Certi^ip * , ^p 

Gulp • • • 20 


BlmrnmlW^iu resembles gum arable, but Its proper- 
tioa arc diuelW^ When treated with water it leaves; much 
undissolved mucilage, and its aolution is not so irhkeid/aa 
4hat o^r. gum arable. Jt is not completely precipitated by 
alcohol, and the subacetate of lead occasions in 24 hours 
a precipitate in fine filaments. It is not coagulated by 
persulph^e of iron, but this salt sometimes discovers the 
presotice of gallic acid ; it is not rendered turbid by solu* 
tion of stilicot^ of potash, nor by protonitrato of mercury, but 
with porchlorido of tin it forms a stiff gelatinous coagulum. 
Neither ceni^in nor gum arabic is precipitated from solu- 
tion by iofusion of galls. The above account is from Ber- 
zelius ( Traits de Chitnie, tom. v.). The more recent experi* 
ments of Guerin (An.de Chim. et de Phys. 4'J) assign some- 
what different properties to cerasin ; lie states Us specilic 
gravity to be 1‘475, that by boiling in water it is'toially 
soluble, and tho solution is piecipiuhlc by alcohnl. The 
Mlowing is slated by Guerin as tlio compojiition of cherry - 
trSij gum-— 

Water . . , 12*()0 

Ashes. . . TOO 
Arabin «. . (ri 1 0 


r Ihnu^fcWj *groon and smooth 

Branches stiff and erect Fruit 


roundish or Koartshagfd^ suSillent, more or loss firm, and 
sugary. Found Wt)^P|ti tho wootl{t<?f iii Minor, where it 
' Quires a vwy Walsh ^>f it as being still 

jbmmon along tho coo syjlp i^ Minor, whence the 

* Ojffginal olieny ’ was^iought4l®W One variety is 
chteliy seon in gardens, tho olh^Brows in woods in the in- 
terior, particulirly on^ tho banks'w the JSakari, the untient 
^angamus. The H gigantinsiiie ; they arc as^ded 

by perpeudiculaf^Papers Su,spohdod firom the lowest 
branches, WaS^ff measured^^ of them d ibet in aiicum- 
ference (?), 40 fbet to the orignvhf the lowest branches, and 
from 90 to 100 fwet in full height ; this large tree was loaded 
with delicious, fine, IvimBparciU. amber’coloui'ed fruit, Mr. 
Rgyle considors the cherry wild in Cashmere. It was^ in- 
troduced into Europo'by tho Homans under LucuUus, about 
half century before tne birth of Clirisl, and has ever since 
formed one of the most esteemed varieties of dessert fruit. It 
differs from the genuine form of G. avium in tho ctw|actom 
above assigned to it, as also in Us woorl having succfeitall 
medullary processes that nothing like a satiny iip[>oui'» 
ance in it is pniduced, whatever lire direction bo in which it 
iscut^ hence its gram is plaui and it is but ill suited for 
cabinet-makers’ work. It is to bo presumed that this exotic 
species is the origin of tho sweet large cherries Called Bigar- 
reaua, Guignes, and tho like, to wbichinust undoubtedly be 
Ided the Tartarian idiernes of the English That 

the two species now enum(3rated were rea)l||||Pmot in th^ 
beginning we have little doubt ; but long cnnjvation and 
their intermixture by hybridirung, either intentional o acoi- 
leiUal, has so confuted them that iho gardens are filled 
with intermediate races, and their limits are lost sigl)# of. 

It is hero that the (7. Juliana and, duraclm of modewi 


Cerasin ,. 4' 90 

lOO'OO 

CERASTES, [ViPEfts.] 

CE“^RASUS, a genus of hardy trees, bof'S^ginp to the 
Ainygdaleous division of the natural order Uosacem. and in- 
cluding the conuim^^Cilborry among its specieH. It is huidly 
deferent fi‘om RpMimsi there being lutle or nothing to dis- 
tinguish it bey leaves wlien young being folded fiat, 
instead of being rbliod np ; botaniHts seem however prott v 
well agreed in looking upon the cherries sis a genus di.^tiiicl 
from plums, and, we follow their example. The species 
may he divided into the True Cherries, tho Bnd-ehernes, 
an<I the Glierry Laurels. Whut spemes are known m gar- 
dens will be brieily mentioned under each head. 

Bcolion I. True Cherries. Ffoivere ffrotvin^ in uwheh 
or s'i?iglt/, 07' ovcasUmally in short corymbs ; usually 
appearing earlipr than the haves. 

iM avium, the Wild Clieny. Flowers appearing with 
tho which are pale and rather downy underneath. 

BrancHUBj^en young weak and spreading. round- 

ish liesh and an austere juice. A native of the { 

wooJRRPPiropo and the west of Asia ; and in a cuUi\arcd ' 
form common in gardens ; in this country it occurs as fur to 
the north as Ross-shire, where it exists in the form of a 
dwarf bush propagating^jtself rapidly by tho roots. The 
wood i« remarkable fer the largo size of its medullary pro- 
cets^ longitudinal section a bright' satiny 

inSfWn^er it well suited for ornamental cabinet 
In thU roj^poot it b much superior to the C, vulgaris, 

Koift growing in gravelly or sharp sandy situations with a 
‘ bttom, which arc the only localities where it thrives, it 
. a considerable occasional specimens be* 

ingl^kon of aa much as fiO feotJ^ mom in height ; it is 
however moniriiieommonly seen state of coppice wood. 
To thi^ wo presume al)Ktha4fMping or weak-braiiched 
ouUitMj||||herrie$ with an acid juice are to be referred 
oitl^rl^Knuine varieties Or l^brid forms ; such are the 
Morita^^^ll^erisier, Morello, Kentish and All Saint or 
emdotmng oherry, which last is c^ten made into a species 
by syat|pil|& Writors, and called G^smpef^ons. Some 
of tm especially the double*tlowef<^ French, as it 

is ttwnmotily oa^, tlm double^Merisier of tho French, are 
remarkkbW fer thek elegance and beauty. C. avium is the 
Gem/us of Raj^, and the C. marasca^ or marasoh 

cherry of Pslfhatta, from which maTssclu^o is prepared, has 
nosp^ide mrhs ih cUstingulsh it. 

2. €, vutgari*^ the common cherry. Flowers appearing 


bolamsts have to be referred ; while their C, raproviafnif ox 
aoid 8ucculc*nt cherries, arc probably hybrids. [Ciir;iaiv.] 
For u ibU nccoiuit of theso species, see Loudou’a /Jrbarehtm 
Jiritanfticu/n^ 

3, C. chantccccrams, the ground cherry. Flower.^ in um- 
IjoIs, eitlujr wiih the loaves of earlier. Lc.ivi-s jhoMite- 
Jaueoolato. shining, crenated, quite smooth, wiiii fv'w or no 
glands. Fruit Mphericul, acid, with stalks )onf:i'r than the 
loaves. A dwarf snecies, never rn-irig aho\o tlirtv ei four 
feet high, and in the ganlcn.s usuall) budded on the eom- 
inon cheiry tin* height of live or six feet i’roin the ground. 
It is not oriiameutal, and is seldom socm Its nuliio situa- 
tions are .stony, rocky, inountamuus places, uhoj^ tho bkiris 
of woods and in hedges in I lie. easieni jairts of Europe and 
west of Asia; it is common nt Lower Austria and Hungary, 
Gmelin root whth it in Siborio, and Ledobour, in the 
Kirgliis desert, near Karkaraly, in tho Altai. 

4. C. nigra, the black Ainericim cherry. Flowers in 
sessile umbels, appearing before ihe. leaves; light pmk. 
/..eaves obovato'ublong or obovate-laiircolalo, oflun cuvpi- 
daU*, somewhat doubly serratod, with or without two glands 
at the base, slightly rugose. Segments of the cal\x lo ahed. 

S ro of tho uortlioru stales of the North American Union, 
extending into Canada and Nowfoundlaiul. It tornm 
r a handsome tree, with its loose umbels of pinkish 
rs. The fruit is as large as a iwodcratcl} sized cherry, 
5, C. Perinsyivanica, Fuunsyhaiiian cherry. Flowerst^ni 
sessile urabeds, appearing along with tho leaves. Leaves 
ovate or oval, sharp-pointed, smooth, and rather shmw, 
with minute unequal toolings. Segments of the cal^ 
toothless. A native of the inoro norlheru parts of North 
America, especially in Canada* where it is common. It 
forms a small tree very like C, nigra in some re.speius, but 
differing from that species in its much smaller co1oul'le^^ 
llower and smooth rather shining leaves, which ul\ er ac- 
quire th© obovate figure so common in C. nigm. The irdu 
is that of a bird-cherry, and is said to bo swoot. (S. borvuhs 
is considered by Sir William Hooker as being ulcnt^ical wilii 
this. It is represented in the igmthern stales ef ihe Ameri- 
can Union by C. uwbellata, wh|^>appoars to ddfer rbicllv 
in having spinous branches, morCnnel) serrated leaAo-,, and 
downy calyxes. > 

6. G.^^errwia^a,,^fine-tooth^clierfy. I-cavcs oblong- lan- 
ceolate, ^tuso at Vbe base, lajicring to tbe ixdiu, l>ordore*l 
with fine brUtle-pomted iCelh, tiun, au#%oi shining. . A 
native of China, and only know*' i^ur gavdcuA with dquhlt 
floweri. Tbeso^are exceedingly lipcatc aifd hoautiful^ (mt 
they a{^ar at so early a season os to be Uable to injury Irom 
the spring frosts. 
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CEE 

psettdofefv. iticse cherry* Flowed in 

hairj^ loose corymbs^ j ^ If before the leJiiSffa, 
long hairy toTthe nSly; eaves, or ebefatc, cut** 

£ i<late, doubly Beonte^ slightly veins* 

hitiese specie^ from provitu^es 

that groat empireTv^^^arj^ & swce^; pui^ 

which is more readily fetyed thefl^lat of the coittmilNi . ^ 
cherry. It grows readS^fi the open air, forming a cut pariodjcally, 


bush, and producing its pale pink Uowors in tlie beginning 
of Ahrch ; on this acooi^nt they are destroyed by 

fiosT For some partidCibrs, coneoi^ll® of 

this spcicies, sec, Iho 7Ya?t^tioffS ojniill^ Horttcidiural 
SSoeieti/, v(j 1. viU p. 180, old sbiij^s. 

8. C, (kpressa, sand cborry. Flowers appearing a little 
oailicr than tho leaves, or about llio samo time, in small 
compact umbels. Leaves obovute-lanceol ate, serrated, glau- 
cous on tbo under side, bhiish green and somewhat shining 
on tho upper. Fruit niucronate. A small bush resembling 
a dwarf almond, covered with profusion of small tvhitc 
llowcrs in May, and afterwords, with small, black, bitter, 
shirting, sharp-pointed fruit It is found in Canada and 
the northoni of the United Stales, but appoai-s to bo un- 
known in the southern States. In our gardens it is a hand- 
some hush, hut sliort-livedK Tho nurserymen propi^ate it 
by budding on a plum-stock. 

0. C. pTOsirata, the spreading cherry, Flowers solitary, 
or fe\y in a cluster,^ appearing along with the loaves, than 
which they am shorter. Leaves roundUh-ovatc, icmsoly 
hairy bene^, deeply and simply serrated, Caiyx'lube 
oblong, segments downy inside. A small prostrate bush, 
found on the sea-coasti of Candia and on the mountains of 
Ualniutia and Asia Minor* w'hcre it enlivens the rocks with 
its gay pink blossoms late in the spring. In this country it 
is rare; it will live without protection in winter, but it pre- 
fers a moderate degree of shade, and is admirably suited for 
rockwork in sheltered places. Botanists are nretty gene- 
rally of opinion that it is the same os what the Russians 
(all Amygdalus incana, a species inhabiting tho low'cr 
grounds of "the Caucasian lange; hut in this wc arc per- 
suaded they are wrong, for tho A. inctwa^ whether it bo an 
almond or a cherry, forms a bush five or six feet high, and 
bus narrow, oblong, blunt leaves, covered beneath with us 
close a down as those of spirr&a tomentma, 

10. C. Jajtonica, the dwarf almond. Leaves ovato-lan- 
coolatc, very much tapering to the point, finely serrated, 
slightly downy beneath, very rugose. Flowers appearing a 
Jiltlo bolto the loaves in small dense clusters. Calyx 
.•smooth, l^wshapod, with the segments as long as the lufo. 
A native of Japan, and long known in our giu*dens ns the 
double dwarf almond, one of the most beautiful ob-jccts 
tliat appear in tbo month of March. Its ilowors in their 
double state are of a pale pink, with iho delicate petals ar- 
ranged with the most artificial symme^try, so as to reseniblo 
cu’.ioiis shell-work. Although quite hardy, yet this si)ecics 
should bo trained to pales or >valls, so as to be sheltered 
from the frosts tiiat are so common at the early seasun 
when ils llovurs appear. The smglc-fiowered plant has 
only been iotely introduced, and is at present rare ; the 
llowLnN aro small, and not rcmark.iblc for thoir lx 
Tiio fVui 0 small, pale, red, acid cherry, not much li 
than a pru. 


’*8c( Uon II, 


ravt'mcf:, 

7y^’orc.v dvcidtioufi, 


Bird Cherries. 
xjYjjearin^i^ with. 


Flowers growing in hn^ 
or later than, the leaves. 


11. r. the perfumed cherry. Leaves roundish 

ovate, deciduous, glaucous on the underside, simply ser- 
rated. llowerK in somewhat eoryndios© racemes not much 
longer than the leaves. A sliruh or small tree, remarkable 

the powerful and ugrccablo odour of its flowers. It is a 
ol n^ ka in the Tyrol, OaUnatia, Carniolia, and Hun- 
f^ary, spending into Asia till it acquires its most eastern 
limits iiFlhc woods and hedges of the southern ports of the 
Crimea. It is not a P£tKniUirly ornamental plant, and 
though perfectly Im-dy «|ddom seen in our gardens. The 
fruit is Idack* and nausw^Wv’ biitoi. 

12. C. J^aOTp|U*M’onim^bjid leaves oblong, 

cuspidate, rugM, simply serrated, deciduous. Flowers m 
rucemea much l^gcr than the leaves, A common speciea, 
wild in tho woMf and hedges of the middle parts qfEu- 

r.ope, lesguoommo'ft'in to souUi, and ocemring on the moun- affect it ; which io oqfi 
taum of OauedShs and the Altai. It is ijeadily known by heat and drouff h^if filSmtiif* imd whi 
Its dcci<hi^ii rughso Waves, long racemes of white tloweijg in to most ' 


OBk 

•M nmtid b>t|«ir fruit, 

It) bird*. 

,w»d, fruit (C. nM, 

lestVu^ ftf)i tnuw ;)uci<l|;ionjfi|tf 
>k)»d} aod ~ , It jedU- Mt> ■* bjrbriii , 

" hu9.tviC.Firgtniana. Xutbi^iwcles ii eoiniyi^ 
..ie», and make* good underwood in plerUetinn^ pnl 
arkulically* 

13. C\ Firginiunch the choke Leaves 
oblong-lnnoeolate, aouminale* aejraFet»d, flat, A’ory smoh^) 
slnnii^, deciduous. Raceipes lohg, cylindricaLlateriu* 

all systematic books are nam^ two Ameii|^iM^^hci^(»s» 
C^Firginiana and C. serotinu, to each. 
signed characters that comprehend so 
nati« ^^ tui*e. that wc find it impractiqam' to i^rtain 
whcflKPt\vo species have really been befero tim writcija on 
these guiyects, or whether they have not distinguished, qnder 
different names, specimens of one and tUe,eame;*Pf^^9* A 
suspicion of this kind has evidently come aerosg Uie mind 
of more than one botanist, and it is highly probabte that to 
whole of what is said respecting geographical distrihutk^n, 
uses, is as applicable to the one as the otor. As theso 
particulurs, at nil events, refer to the common American bird 
cherry, a plant to which the preceding definition etrictly 
applies, wo have considered that to bo what is meant by O, 
Firginiuna i and we ha\e applied the name of C. serotinQ 
to a plant which occurs in our garilons* which probably 
is tt different species, nltbough closely allied to the preseiit* 
Sir W. Hooker makes the following statement concerning 
C. Vii'gmiana. This forms a largo tree* according to 
ohuux^ III the southern states, attaining from 80 to J 00 feet 
in hoight It is the Tawquoy-mcen-alitiU of the Croos, 
according to l)r. Richardson, rising on the sandy plains of 
the vSaskatchewan to 20 feet, but extending as lar north aa 
the Great Slave lake (lat. 02®), where it attains the height 
of five feet only. Its fruit is not very edil)lo in a recent 
stale, but when dried and bruised it forms uu esleeumd ad- 
dition to pemroican. Elliott adds, that its timber is among 
tho best in .to United States for cabinet-makers’ work. In 
this country it forms rather a graceful, though roundish 
headed tree, from 20 to 30 feet high; and its shining 
though deciduous leaves give it ulmos^^^o appearanco of 
an evergrpon, * 

14. C. scrotinut the late bird cheri*)^,,.; Leaves obovatc^ 
lanceolate, acute, serrated, chuinudletl, very shining, deci- 
<luou8. Racemes long, cvlmilrical, lateral What is Unis 
designated in this place U u plant wiUv something of tiio 
aspect of a Portugal laurol, end as it flowers later than tho 
last, its fruit is usually npened in this climate. It is prin- 
cipally distinguished by its leaves being more obovato, never 
flat, but always half-folded up, and with a more shining sur- 
face. 

15. C. Capollim, Mexican bird cliorry. Leaves ovate - 
lanceolate, acuminate, serrated, flat, - shining, deciduous. 
Racemes terminal. A native of the mountains of J^xico, 
and wt U distinguished by its taper-pointed leavo^:^|W ter- 
minal racemeK. It is not apparenUy distinctA W^ Jhe C. 
salicijhlia of Peru. In this country it is rat||H|i|^^ 
but forms a handsome object when trained tSWRls or. 
palings. Its bark is reputed a valuable febrifuge!^ 

Section HI. Laurel Cherries. Flowers pi king ' 

racemes, ajpearing with the leaves^ Leckes ener- 
green. 

16. C. Carolmianat the Carolina laurel ohS 

oblong-lanceolate, acute* serrated, and entire, eve 
Racemes lateral, much shorter than the leaves* _ 
uncommon species in Uie obllections of this cQunttjy* ^ 
climate of which it is^^t adapted. It is said to fie _ 
the most ornamental iT^jflirees of Carolinar, ^hore it grhwi 
on islands and along t . riks of rivem, 60 foot 

, . *. ^ -^Uohous, 

tot. 

lanml 
,'sbm^' 

which . 



high, with a regular ovlil|||iad. Jts leaves are ver; 
‘ and frequently in tho spring qf the y^v desf 
aie tempted to browse feecly oh tohi.' 

17. C\ iauro-cera$neA]^ common or btoskii 
(cherry). Leaves oblbng^ijilnceolate, romotelyi^ii? 
what convex, J^le gtoit* overgreon. 
the leavea. This viduable , and comtnoiv o^rg 
now gives half their Hchn^t|>.to varied 
of Great Britain; Which i* sh Ifardy 

in the most 





mi- 




Ml^nd in ^a Minor, 

Wnt WiJa th^ year 157P 

fis^teilitigf oewuttt of iihe diffi^uUy bo 

'wbieh^ iiavo ^beoti Wnsm{t4:e4 ^ 

' for it ia TOtod to boVo been six feet 

At thick aer « n^an'« oma (Chisu» Hi6t\ 
Plan$0^fnf p. 5.) A^ yariegated and a barren 
ottr^ie^ are knoNvn in mp^ but tho original kind it^W 
oUiy oho worth ouUivatfhf »m an object of ornament. It is 
lUujtipIted m the nuri^ries by layeri*^” 
se0^4ll^tt#cies is remarkable for 
hydiwynB^Pp’ secreted in its leaves. 
lf0V. Hwmiimeat the Portugal laurel (cherry). XlUavM 
^ ovate-lanceolatei aeuminate, concave, dark green, 
shining, overgiocn. Racemes lateral, longer the 

leases. A native of Portugal, and also found in the Cana- 
ries, where it is called Hixe^ acquiring a height of 60 or 70 
ihet According to some the Hixa is a distinct species; 
Mr. Barker Webb found that plant on the Serra de Grerez 
in Poriiigat, of the height just stated, while the true Cerams 
Lmi^antca was not above 18 or 20 feet high. This is less 
hardy than the preceding ; it is less easy to transplant, and 
will not grow so Well under other trees : nevertheless, it is 
one of the most useihl of our naturalized evergreens. It pro- 
duces fruit in abundance in England, from which it is 
readily propagated^*: 

CERATES, the name given to certain combinations 
of wax with other substances, which are used os external 
Applications in the treatment of various surgical eases. They 
arb of a degree of consistence intermediate between that of 
plasters and that of ointments ; and, according to the nature 
of the materials united with the wax, arc capable of ser^dng 
different ends. They may bo emollient, when applied to 
inflamed or chapped surfacos. or stimulating, when applied 
to indolent ulcers ; and in the case of wounds or abraded 
skin are usefUl in excluding the air, and preventing the 
dressings from adhering. 

CKRA'TINA, a genus of Hymenopternua insects of the 
section Mell^fera and family Apidre, Technical charac- 
ters: -^exterior palpi six-jointed, interior two-jointed; an- 
tonnro inserted in fossula, and terminated almost in 

an elongated club ^mandibles sulcatcd, and tridentato at 
the apex; abdomen somewhat ovate, elongate, narrower 
towaras the base, and destitute of o ventral scopa. 

This gcUus is included in the section Apis (xx d, 2 a.) of 
Kirby's ♦ Mouographia Apum Anglire.’ 

CeratifKi ec^ulma (Apis cyaneu, A7r.), a little bee which is 
very uncommon in this country and found during the au- 
tumn in the llowers of the Jacobajic, will servo as an illus- 
tration of this genus it in about a quarter of an inch in 
length, of a bluish-greou colour, and very sraotdh and shin- 
ing ; tho foro part of the head in the male is white. 


Acrt^ji tlm HeditcmuAtttt, Constantimmlo, 

whete it in All the re«^mblefi m auh a 

th taste anu ifP^metimel uAAd^ae Augar to 

iscrve ether fmstance that has 

hdeiaed it famouA«4H[||^h^v ler it was the 

1 fhod of St. JohuaHKy^ddei^ lome of the fhthers 

iitkeAt' that the BU John were some 

jAlable suhAtance ; ^hd t&e /(hov*, wiUl honey, tho 

sacchaHne matter of this pod- It is certain that the .nt 
g^ws in great AjM&linee in thh' ^Iderness of Paldlgifve, 
cutting)^ and I whore its fHmuca^Wib day^uiM lor food. It is called 
the abundance of ^ by the Arabs l4rtfil‘oob.* (Wibh-) The . Spaniards call it 
mgaroba^ and 6?ve its p^s to horses. Tne seeds, which 
are nearly of the weight of a carat, have been thought to 
have been the origin of that ancient money-weight, 



tCeTatoxua SUiqua.j 

CERATO'PHRTS. [Faoas.} 


A- 


CKRATOPIIY'LLE.^, a small aaid obscui*® group of 
plants, comprehending the single genus Coratophyllum, 
and probably a mere secliun of Urticaceto, with the struo- 
turo and habit of that natunil order modifted by the sub- 
mersed situation in which the species live. They aro aquatic 
plants, with cellular leaves split into capillary divisions, with 


There is a long and interesting account of tho habits of monmciotis llowors, a many-parted inferior calyx, several 


this litite.insect given by Spinola in the tenth volume of the 
* AnnaJ^^ Museum d'Histairo NaturoUe/ from which the 
followitfiSroifl aro drawn. 

Thhn|pAle Ceratina selects the dead branches of tho 
brambW^d likewise those of the sweet briar, and with her 
mondibleaWcavates the pith, until a cylindrical furrow of 
comiiderahle length is formed ; this is thou divided, generally, 
in^ «ight or nine cells, by partitions formed of tho pith which 
was dislodgnd, mixed wiUi a glutinous secretion. In each 
jjj deposited : it is then furnished 
pqrtSn of hofiey, v^ch serves for the food of the larv a 
closed, 

raoooont is dVen under tho namo of Ceratina albila- 
,^,thjdhis said tb ^ syttonymous with tho ono abovo- 
ihp^ned. Bpinola stutes thut^qiiililtlhct is common in the 
AAuthofEui 

odtmt; 


stamens, a ono-celled ovary with a pendulous ovule, and u 
seed whoso embryo has four cotyledons surrounding a highly 
developed many-leaved idumula. Ceratophyllum mbmer- 
suti^, 9 .r\d demprs'ian inhabit ditches in this country. 

4i|RATO'PHYTA. [Couallia.] 

^i^RBERA, a gonus of Apocynaceous plants, contain- 
ing, among other poisonous species, that from which tho 
tanghin poison of Madagascar is procured. Tho genus 
Cerbora is known in Us order by the caly.x being loufy, tho 
corolla funnel-shaped, with a clavato tube, and fiv^ scall^ 
on its orifice, tho stamens sessile just below the orifice of 
the tube, and a one or two-secdod drupe, with a fibrous 
woodv stone. The tanghin tree, Cerdera tafighin^ is de- 


cumsitah< 
thin a: sweet ttUI 
the 


scribed as a tree with lanceolate alternate leaves, of a lea- 
thery texture, pale pink flowers arranged in corymbose pa 
nicies, with a crimson star-like blotch at the orifice 
BILtQUA,T0?^ohn'» Bread, or the the tube, and an oval drupe a» large as a peach, ofjn. gree; 
a remarkable plow found wild in all tho colour, stained with purplo. and not ixnlike some isoi ts of 
,.tfng the bfiWiterranokn, especially In tho Lc- mango. Tho following intorestiiyg account of the j)hiiu is 
IftltA it is almost the Cnly tree that grows, given by Mr. Telfair The the fruit must be a 

^i'lrk^meness of the white stone enclosures by Very powerful poison : it is not m®larger tlmn an almond. 
It belongs to the natural order J^-gumi- siul yet is sumcient to destroiKaWo twcntiyjcraons. Ra- 
ich it; is singular for the veir unusual cir- dama, the late king of MadAglRjp. abo]iSl|||tbo use of it 
Bpwers haviutt. no petals* The pods con- as an ordeal ; whethdiv the custom has been 
are sometimes seen in new government I know not. It wos wim 
arc a dommon article that tM chioftahis could be persuaded to aa 


roat ditiiouUy 
lit of the abolS* 


of in the grows wild. Pliny ,tion of an uSAgu. which had oxi^^ted from ti^ immomond, 

caflsH and whose uuerriig efficacy in the detection ami punish- 

toiU^hamSm slup^loods, atfa from thence ka&at of crime had never been queAtioued, untd Mr, Hasty 
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'E R ’ 

[wir^ iueb att 


^ tin 


our government eget 

Rafiai^a an<y||fe eoui 

fallacy^ BWiia t|](9 ■'wuris ^ 

RwJ^ma waa at J|ei*ff|A|ftimflc^ ^ 

1)6 mm-e uiijufet con1inttg|||;,pi' tli® 

dared igit sO f^t tho prejojIPi' of hi® peopj 

order that it ahoold cei%- Evett’l^e chief porfom,^,, 
the ceremony, the Ski^®, as they are colled at Tanafa^ 
riMop, who unite in tbei|‘ own ^rscms the offices of priestu 
titiS^jrsicians, and vii^ admilustef ^^oisonous hernet to 
the victims, never dotfbl ito power tK^vcallng guilt or 
oloariiig innoca<3»e ; the laafbccasion ott #hich it w^g prac- 
tieed in Rudama'a reign, and ,of which ‘"lie availed himseV 
to effect its discontinuance* personally regarded his cour 
and attendants. The king was nfteeled with a complain; 
of the liver for which the skid preaciibcd »orae incffica 
cious remedies, and as the disease bocaitto worse, Mr. Hast) 
gave him some calomel in doses, which he had found 1>> 
experience to relieve himself under similar symptoms. Tl 
disease diflappeui*ed, but ptyalism was produced, and alarme 
the king's family, who believed that ho was poisoned, auf 
insisted that all lus immediate attendants should' be put 1 
the ordeal of tbo^ fanghin, and the royal skid was mos 
earnest in nressini^to have it performed, although m him 
self, from his rank and place, was among the first to whom 
it would be administered. In vain the king protested tha 
>10 iblt himself curod, and that the indisposition and sore 
ness of tlie Jiouth was caused by the jnedicines <bat lta« 
relieved him, and which would pass off in a few days. Tb 
«kid insisted* the ministers and principal chieftains joine< 
with the family in requiring the ordeal,^ to which the king, 
in spite of his convictions, was cotnpellod to consent ; huf 
at the same time he made it a condition that this should be 
tho last exhibition of the kind, and ho bewailed the rtteees 
sity which deprived him of so many attai'hod dependants, 
wlios© fate ho had predicted, while ho protested his convic 
tion of their innocence, 

Tho king's servants, including tho skid, were more lhar 
twenty in number ; they were shut up ot night separately 
and not allowed to taste food ; the next morning they w<}n 
brought out in procession, and paraded bcfhrc tho assemhlet 
people ; the presiding skid bad tho tanghin fruit, in rcadi 
ness; after some prayers and superstitious evolutions Ik 
took out tho kernel, which ho placed on a smooth stone 
and with another stono broke down part of it into a «oft 
w'hitc like powdered almonds. The victims were then 
brought ®jparatcly forward, each was questioned as to his 
guilt, and if he denied, his arms were tied behind, and he 
wiiR placed on his knees before the skid, who put a portion 
of the pounded kernel on his tongue and competed him to 
swallow it. Thus the kernel was shared among all the 
king’s personal servants. On some of tho irtdividitals the 
poison be^an to operate in half an hour or less. The skid 
takes particular notice how they full, whether on the face, 
to tho right or left: hand, or on the back, each position inch 
c^ng a different shade of guilt. Convulsions generally 
come on, accompanied w ith efforts to vomit. Those whose 
stomac’ha Inject the dose at an early pcidod usually reoggr : 
ou tlop bcofllaion there were only two individuals with|m|m 
this was the case; the ethers wore thrown in a stite win- 
scnsibility into a hole, and every person present at^he ce 
romony was obliged to throw a Btotre over them, so thai 
^beir burial was quickly completed. The king’s skid was 
nno of the first that fell. Those that recover are supposed 
^ to bear a charmed life ever after* and are respected as the 
' peculiar favourites of the gods. 

CE'HUKRUS, the watch-dog of tho infernal regions, the 
offsfiring of Typhon and Echidna, iiccording to Hesiod 
tjie had fifty bends; according to Horace* 100 ; the ordinary 
''' 'wjopurit gives him only three, and this number, which cor- 
jrei^n#8 to the triple form in which Oeryon and Hecate 
appear* points to tho usual pheaomphon in the elementary 
worships ofantient Orc^e, in wbidh ii power of the nether 
world wa3 also tWterrcsmd and aekgtial divinity. Tlie Chi- 
mmta was of the same kind. Cerberus was 

also tho natn||||| a serpenC winch infested tho ncighlwur- 
^hood of Ca|i^lipffibam5. JThe word probably signifies ‘ dark;" 

' Coxian OCC^S os a synonym for Cimmerian'in Hewchius. 
wJSieauder ajfMi it a» an epithet to a toad. iBahler, 
rcvpec^. voc. pc In. ; pteph. T/ies. ed. T^ond, vol. i. p&xxxi.) 
tarns CF/RB El I (Zoology),% subgonusk^f Ophidians (ser- 

lU dejOts),- established by Cuvier in his dllision of the great 
\ua CQluder4^ThB Ct0eri, like the PytAouSj next to Which 






„ jL'ibMd' tih 

^ the venti laye tl 

„ , eometpes eihtpl^ ^ the bm " 

„ nbiiefvee thet whilst ne tbieeiiei 

a individual* ho has tematked dthere of the h 
which had ihem all double^* 
smSlt Importknee of tho charaejS|^J^|ikamtde«'JI^ 
dmm. (OoM^ Cmrbent9 of PJ wbb; givw 

the native name above stated, thtti deilcrib^al 
*Ab<lominal scuta 144, eubeaudal 

he^d* somewfet broader than the neck» yi 

in p^eprtion to the trunk; a little 'eonVlii^ab 
pre^ip en the sides, and projecting into a short, ehtuso» ei 
Bubtrimbate snout, on which the eyes atld noetriU 4MW situ- 
ated, The snout is covered with small lammsS of various 
forms; the rest of the head with small suborbiotoUr eart- 
iiatcd scales. Tho mouth ftot large, the jawe nearly of 
equal length. Tho teeth close set, regular, smalU reflex; a 
marginal and two palatal rows in the upper Jaw. The eyes 
vertical, small, orbicular, protuberant, each situated in the 
centre of a remarkable circle of small triangulat lamimo. 
The noutrilft very small, vertical, near to each others and 
close to the apex of the rostruta^ 




f Head of Cerborai.) ’ 

‘Tho trunk thick, round, covered wiili large carinated, 
broad-oval, imbricate ncales. The length tliroe feet foiujjj 
inches and a half; thickness near the head about three 
inches; tho middle of tho trunk four inches and a half. 
Tho tail measures only sight inches, is a little compressed, 
tapers moderately, and terminates in an obtuse point. 









a® K 

Mw^ tlM 3 (»(|^l«illy» mi m 

p&rt w i iMik*f§m9 ^ ; mj^p^ 

‘ Reined to baea by t W 

J^Baeli further Uto^eji that 1^ 
jiibiar figure » t»)^> ^rU^ aeat froiff Wauiam in 
' i hd i^v4^Niu||tfl«he alive, IJe anda that’l 
ding jib ^ulpM|da|v|»<^&rane 0 , tho vmni of pd 
koWfi ibitIWP ^ formidable, 

iE-Rci'jR|A. . 

J CJMlg* ’ FoiloHiAn.] ^ , 

the Juday U-ee^ aoWled 
it wa« u^n a plant near 
mt m of.our i^viour hatiM a 

legumiiuma t^« namvuon nn the thorea of iUiU mi 
m all the^iret. Wal^J apeah* of it as ahoUiJKtlf 
the LevUnt at the preaentt dayi clothing tho iii(^«s of the 
Bospoma and the .^lde« of ftoutit Liliahus, It ia very 
l>©|iuiiM in aU Ite itaget, Very early in apring, ftowora of 
a bright pale red hunU out hel|H^ bay l*af appearit not only 
from ^ery paft of the hranohee* but m>mtbe trunk* piercing 
the thiek airong bark nearly down to the root in a very 
wmatkable manner* and It ia foe thia reaaon called rerf bud. 
TboHo budi are gathered and uawl with other raw t'egC' 
tables by tho Greoka and Turks in saUdft, to which they 
give an agreeable colour and taste, ft is vcjiy common in 
England, wliefe^?pn>ves quite haixiy, but it docs iiut lluwer 
well unless in a very sheTter<*d mtuafion, or wlien trained 
to a wall. There is a pale, almost white, dowered variety, 
also an American species (C. Canuilensis)^ but neither 
arb worth cultivation, 

CKROOCE'BUa [Gusnon.] 

CE RCOPIT U E'CG S . [G ii kvon. 1 
CKUDAGNK, FRANWISE (Froncli Cerdagno), a 
district ceded by Spain to France, in IG60, m virtue of the [ 
treaty of the Pyrenees. Its extent, aceordiug to ttu? ‘ Diet. 
UniV. do la France,' is about 10 or 17 miles, its breadth 
about 11 miles. It is a mountainous country, and contains 
the springs of tho SOgre, a Spanish river, and of tho Tclh 
or Tech, which belongs to France. Its capital was Monl 
Louis. It is now comprobended in the department of Pyrfj- 
iKos Orientalos, or Eastern Pyrenees. 

CKHKOP8IS, ,a genus of birds established by Latham, 
and placed by him (1803) among the waders (Grallatores) ; 
but Ihoro is a probability that it was described from a muti- 
lated specimen ; fbr on the tepublicaliou of his * Cbmeral 
Hismry’ (1834), bt> mmHiiod the characters, and though he 
f still ke^Hho genua in the order to wbioli he had already 
assignsSBRic placed it as iho last of the aeries, and next to 
thej^pKcrs, Palmipedes. (Anscres, Linn.) Tennninck, 
al^^HRie same year in which Latham’s repubheation ap- 
figured it in bis ‘ Planches roloriiSos,’ (pi. 205,) and 
jfit a proper place ut the head of tVio swimmers. Mr, 
Sonnett 1* Gunlons and Menagerie of tho Zoological Society,’ 
a w considerable research and beautifully illusimtcd) 
shows/j^fW; tho bird had been observed by nearly all the 
naviyjjyn who had visited the south coast of New Holland 
and i^Beighiwuriug islands from 1702 downwards. 

' Ckat^ictnr . — Bill short, tdevated, obtuse, covered 

by a broadly expanded cere, except at the extro^Bity, which 
ia somewhat vaulted and Iruwated. Nostrils large, situated 
afibut the middle of the bill, and open. Feet with tarsi 
l^get than tho middle too. and bait? of feathers 
the kneos; great toe articulated to the 
jot port of the tarsUs ; anterior toes pal mated, and 
Vd with membranes deeply notched or cut out as it 
^ ko as to ap^Or ioarcoly to reach beyond the half of 
Idngth; rmh long ahd strohfc? winiajs afinple; wmg, 
coverts nearly as tong as tho t^uiU a little shorter 

Khm idle atfceeding ones. Taj^lptoem 'sixteen . 

Tho only spocies known is Nova HoUandia, 

about of the common goose attd loearly^f the same 

cary!ifefi»’ wh tho of tho longth of tho legs. 

I the htiM at from taro feet and a half to 
selofct Mr. Bonnott’s description because 
iversjghta in Temminck's—oversights which 
be accounted ^ from the latter having 
dr at most from a pre- 
iTBonnott'l description accords 
ions. , * Ai||lad patch on the top of 

»■*“ 

oLth^ mihm of the baek 





m^inerf with a ^I4e,r bam 
m qadb/eathei ^ 

the h^^nd tlfe 

'iima an angular j|B|Mipa'‘ * 
■'1% the gene’ 

botli of tba^S^Pted: 

Ml tjha greater, part oi^eir ‘ 
of the bill is black; the bj*oad 
Straw or lotion ^ iridi 

part of tholegs orange ; •» 

tboir web and qbm; and a jtreal 
distance up the fore part of w leg, 


t oWie wing-cororis 
With mundf^ dusky 
Hn thSvteWrs 


tuw laap ^ger, as- 
pi approacii^ more 
teage. The quill- 
lufiky blac?t#trougb- 
fhe naked extrmnity 
ipanded cere of a light 
i|ht haselt the aekod 
"tlm toi^ tegelhe^ith 
^ass^iiijf for some Uulo 
ilaal 




rei 

may 
wrkleh 
s^V^ hii 
ni^ith Oihr te 

i-i j. 


dingy gray, diaper 
haviag the rnttmtaity 


Anatomy, 9i meeting of the * Committee of Science 
and Correspondence of the Zoological Society,^ Jfwniary 36, 
1831, Mr. Yarrell stated* that having examined the body 
of an individual which had died at the society’s mcnagorie 
in the Regent’s Park, ho had remarked that its trunk was 
much shorter than that of the true geeso, and more trian- 
gular in its shape ; the pectoral muscles were large and 
dark cobured. The trachea was of large but nearly uniform 
calil)re, without convolution, and attached in its dcsceni to 
the right sido of tho neck, as in tho heron and bittern ; in 
tho fugni of its bono of divarication ai]^, bronchim, it most 
rc.'ienablcd the same part in the g©^. The musebs of 
voice were two pairs ; one pair attacheil to the shafts of tho 
os furcatoriuin, the other to tho inner lateral surface of the 
sternum. The lobes of the liver were of large sixo, morbidly 
dark in colour; their substance broke dol|n under the 
linger on the slightest pressure. The stomach, a true 
gizzard, was of small size as c(mipa|C<l with the bulk of llm 
bird. The first lupUcature of intestine was six inches in 
Icugili, at the returning portion of which tho biliary and 
pancreatic ducts cntcreil; from llioncc to the origin of the 
croca, four foot six inches; the cceca, nine inches each ; the 
colon and rectum together, five inches ; tho whole length of 
the intestines was seven feet five inches. The stomach and 
intOBiiual viscera woro loaded wilhlkt; tho other parts ex- 
hibited nothing remarkable. 

Internally this bird, which was a male, roaembbd ''tho 
true geene ; but cxUjriiaUy, iit tho character of lh.» bone#* 
particularly in the rounded form of the edge, and great 
depth of tho kool of tho sternum, and the lateral situation 
of the trachea in reference to the cervical vertebrm, it was 
decidedly similar to the Ardeida (herons). 

Mr. Varrell availed himself of llio occasion to remark, 
that the Notaiores (swimmers) of Mr. Vigors^^sysicinalio 
arrangement in ornithology were placed iKta^^en the 
Grallatores or watiors on tho owe side, and the Itaptorei or 
biwls of prey on tho other ; and that tho order contained 
five gwups, two of which, the Alcada and Colymlndw, weio 
called normal, containing those birds which were con- 
sidered to be tho types of the true swimmers, and throe 
groups, Analidtey Petecanidcf and Laridof^ called aberrant, 
as deviating from the typo, iiud exhibiting some chatat*ters 
winch connected them either wdth the Gh'allatores (jf ihn 
Haptores, Some of the Laridcp and Pvlecanidd in tho 
kpgth of their wings, their consoquent power uf fright, and 
■im mode of their taking their food in the klr,. exhibited 
IS^r|fr)vious afiinity to the birds ol‘ prey on tho oho hand ; * 
wh^ Borne of the patidup, by their lengthened legs and 
necK, and their habit of passing much of thoir time on laud, 
or frequenting Hhaltow pools of water, showed an equal 
aflinity to some of the waders. This was the case with i^e 
Cereopm, and occuiTed also in the semipalmated goowo, 
and ill another goose ihcn living in tho Soc(fety*s Gardens, 
tho Aimrjuhatus of »Spix. It was stated that in proportion 
a» those birds departed from the character of the true geoso 
in their external ajTpearanoQ^ and habits, and in both ap- 
proaciied to the Avdeida, they would also be found on ex- 
aminatiou to resemble them in thoir luternal oqjani^alion. 

In proof of this, an extensive seriee of parts of tli*|^kclet on s 
of birds troin the true divers to lhe\ cranes was exhibited* 
and tho peculiarities pointed ot^ Tho keel of tho broa&t-^, 
bono iti the du«k« and trite gMe^tis Ihown to be of con-’ 
ttderabb depth, witfr its infbriorago noi^^ straight ; those ,r 
of the setnipmufiiteii goese shown to btf t 

m\ip In to kiel, and the inferior wges more 
ociyux : and compal^iiion with th« sqM parts Ijwtia the 
sp<|phuh Kerottfl, buterris, and storks, ‘^wed the appt^Xi- 

The M[uUarities of tho 
tvMl 1^1 iimated, between thi t\m extreme^mte the 
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>that ^ M» Tcnnmmek 
states that wo have as ydF no positive information with re- 
g^fo the manners^ h^ts, ancUmode of feeding of the 
vmwpH* ; but this asswcm falls to the^^oundrnofw that 
we have ascertained tha't the;^d has beeh noticed by sb 
many IraveUers, r^lt is true tnai tbe limiti^ opportunities 
that have occufiod of observing aatatenf nature, have 
precluded the possibility of obtaining a complete history of 
Its habits and mode of life; but the uccouuts furnished by 
various writers load diret,:lly to the inf^once that it ro- 
semblos the wild geese of the nortUevn hemisphere os closely 
in those particulars as in general conformation. Wc cannot 
state with certainty whether it is equally migratory ; but 
Captain Flinders, who found it at on«^ period of the year so 
nbimdant on Gfeose Island as fully to justify the appellation, 
adds that it was by no means so numerous at a dilferent 
seasdn, and' this fact^nncobsarily implies at least a partial 
change of locality. In its manners it appeal's that it is by 
no means so shy as our northern geese, a circumstance 
which probably depends on llie little disturbance that it 
has hitherto mot with in its uulive haunts. Labillardidre 
tolls us that iqany of those first seen by him suflerod them- 
selves to bd taheu wdth the hand ; but the rest U*eouuiig 
apprised of their dangej|apeedily took to flight. Consider- 
able numbers vraro taken by the orew of Captain Flinders’s 
vessel, liolh at Lucky Bay and Goose Island, by knocking 
them down with sticks, and some of them were secured 
alivo. According to M. Bailly tUuso seen l>y him at Pre- 
servation Island evinced so little shyness, and suflered them- 
sehea to bo approached so readily, that his boat’s crew were 
enabled to procure without any trouble u suflicioiit quan- 
tity to victuaMhem during their stay. 7’he lle&h of these 
geese, ai they are called, is described by Bass as being ex- 
VaJlent. P’Enti-ecasteaux considered it much more <lelicato 
than that of the Kuropean goose ; and Flindei's adds that 
on Preservation Island it formed the best repasts of hia men. 
tirs. Ijcwin simply states that it is well flavoured.’ 

* It would seem that this bird does not often leave the 
coast to visit the interior of the country, for M. Riche, who 
was lost b^kis companions for moro than two days at 
Esp^rance my, never met with it in the course of bis wun- 
dorrngs in search of them. M, Bailly states that on Preser- 
vation Island it takes up its abode on tlio grassy decliyitich ; 
and Captain sunders found it on Got>se Itdand, athongsL 
the grass and on the shore: “it feeds,” he Bays, “upon 
grass, and rarely takes to the water.” Its usual weight is 
from seven to ten pounds. AccoT<ling to Mr. Bass, it has a 
d^ep, hoarse, clanging, and though a short, yet an inflected 
Voice: and to the accuracy of thi.s observation wc can our- 
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CERES, a planet, discovered by Piazzi on thirst day 
of the present century (January 1, 1801), at Palermo. It 
was called by him Cores, after tho name of the tutelar god- 
dess of Sicily, and for analogy with the names of tho other 
planets. His fast appellation was Ceres Ferdinandea, in 
lionour of the reigning sovereign, but his contemporaries 
dropped the adjective. 

It was suspected by Kepler that some planet existed be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, which was an idea derived from 
observing the mean distances of Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, and Jupiter from the sun, A^luch are as 

30, 72, 100, 132, and 520. 

The greatness of the interval from 152 to 520 led to tho 
suspicion, which is rendered remarkable by its verifica- 
tion. 

The discovery of Uranus by William Herschel, in 178!, 
put astronomers on the alert, and disposed them to think 
(hat (he number of tho planets was not even yet complete. 
Piazzi, ill funning his large catalogue, examined each new 
star for several successive evenings before inserting it, und 
Delambro w^as in the habit of doing the same. An ^su- 
ciatioii of twenty- four astronomers was formed by iMppuib, 


selves bear testimony.* 

‘ With regard to its domesticated habits little is krmw; 

Judging ftvJttt'Mrs. Lewin's communication to Dr. Latli 
it would appear that it had at one tune been intra’' 
into tbv . 4iony as a denizen of the farm-yard ; for tharjuay 
stated, “ that with management it becomes vcm 7 tamdftid 
feunliur, HO as to bo domesticated common goose.” 

Eul da cultivation aoems now to have been entirely aban- 
doned, for we do not observe any notice of it in tho nume- 
r^s works treating of the colony that have been published 
of late years ; and MM. Quoy and Gaimard, the naturalists 
of a late French expwlitiou which made a considerable stay 
at Port Jackson, expressly mention having »oeu a single 
superb specimen of this very riflt’e bird feeding upon grass 
in liie^uvernor ]b garden. 

* Tbeibdr living specimens in the Society s Oi^en, toge- 
ther witn' four others at ])rcscnt at the farm on Kingston himself wi 
Hill, formed part of the exiensivo collection kept by ins 
late .Majesty m tfeA Orea|^ark at Windsor, They bred 
as .ffeety or any of the other animals of 

;4<[ew Holland, descemled from one pair origi- 

nally brought ti^his oouutiiy. They are perfectly tame, 
and in their bcha^ir closely resemble geese, but show 

more disposition ife become familiar. There can be ]|btle 

doubt that tliey exceed in numlpF *11 the stuffed specimens amalh amf ite 
that exist in public collections in Eurojpe ; tfljs latter, so far that of our mooiL wit \km i 
as we are kwore, being Umi/^ to on« m British, one an The elements W itr orbit ord m 


who were to divide the heavens among them, and hiatf^very 
coToer for moving stars. Piazzi however was the'^t who 
succeeded. On the evening above mentioned he wasHferoh-’ 
ing for a star marked in Lacaillo's zodiacal catalosii^ atul 
found that it was accompanied by another of the eighth mag- 
nitude. He set himself accordingly to determine iu place,' 
and following his usual practice, he found, by observing itiOn 
the second and third of the month, that it had 
motion. He followed its course till the twenly-&Af^ 
month, when ho was interrupted by illness, andJby th< 
lie was able to resume his observations the planet was .1 
tho rays of the sun. In the meanwhile ue communi^ 
tho discovery throughout Europe; orbits wore calculi 
from the observations he had made by M, Olbers, Bdhik- 
hardt, and Gauss, andtht^anet was found aglHid en De*. 
cember 31, by Do Zuch, arid by Gibers on the d^ folDwing,"^ 
It was at supposed to have been comet ; and 

if that opinion for abilaietime. Thi^atUAttlust 
^ven by this discovery was the cau^ of the 
diate discovery of Vkstji, Joko;* and PalLas, 

Sbits very close to ekeh other and to that 
cmnes between Juno and Pallas. . Ip 

Ceres » a telesedpfe old|i$t iU 

cording to its distance feoflrtha^edvth, the 
to tho eighth ttiagnita4e« ^^t« eppar^ * " ia Very 
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C£liE¥. t^^riiKNaEe OaiKNTAtBs, Department of.} 

CE'lilAf a genUH of Diptoroua insects of the family 
Syrphid^i Tetshnical characters bead longer than tho 
thorax ; anteunto longer than tho hhad, inserted on a pe- 
tiole, tire Second and third joints forming an oval mass; 
stylet terminal and short ; abdomen cylindrical ; siibmar- 
ginal nervure wings much bent, and throwing out a 

rudiment of an^Mp^ervuro. 

But throe speoSt are known of this genus ; the colouring 
is black and yellow, which, logotlier with an elongated and 
ovate form of body, give.H them a resemblance to 
wasps. Only one of the three has been discovered in Eng- 
land, an^'ilhttt is extremely rare — it is the Ccria conop‘ 
snidcSt aha is about half an' inch long ; black, front of the 
head yellow in the male, black and yellow in tho female ; 
petiole of the antonum elongated and yellow beneath ; sides 
of tile thorax with ycUow spots ; scutelliiin yellow, with the 
apex black ; the second, third, and fourth segments of the 
abdomen, with their margin, of llic same colour; legs yellow ; 
exterior margin of the wings brown. 

This species ap^icars hot to have been found abundant 
anywhere ; the other two dllicr but slightly from the one 
just doserihed. 

CE'RIGO, the antient Cly th6ra (Ki'O/jpa), one of the seven 
Ionian islands, lies south of the coast of the Morca, 13 miles 
S.W. of Cape Malca, and 25 miles E. of Capo Tmnavus, 
now called Matapan, and at the entrance of the Gulf of Laoo- 
ma. Its south Extremity is about 45 miles N.N.W. from 
^ Carabuso, the nearest part of Caudia. Cerigo i.s of an oval 
though irregular shape, and about 20 miles long from N. 
to $„ and 10 milos in its greatest breadth. The island is 
mountainous and rocky : but there are several small valleys 
and dales, where the soil is fertile aud well cultivated. It 
produces excellent grapes (of which good wine is made), 
oil, or 9 .ngcs, lemons, and other fruit, suflw icnt corn, and 
somo^|||ttom Cerigo is better stocked with cattle than 
any of^tw other Ionian islands; it reckons about 3000 
hornodjiisittlo, 16,000 sneep and 4000 goats, besides 1)00 
asses tipr about 150 horses, (Neigebaur, Jmische Jmeln:) 

Tho iulpUitahts, by tho oilicial returns of 1833, were 8759, 
distributed ‘Jin two market- villages and twenty-nine ham- 
lots. The area of the island is 1 16 English square miles, 
iiiaiuding the little island of Cerigotto, which lies halfway 
betw ealti t and Candia. There are at Cerigo 9 free-sehools 
the. government and attended by above 389 

prinei|)al town, or rather village, of Congo is Capsali, 
south coaat. On the east coast is the village of S. 
with the best anchorage in the island. In the 
hdiithbourhood are a number of eHiUent tombs cut in the 

; -S , - . I*. j.'i II.. i 

wneiuretf, ,, — ^ 

ai^tient Cythera, and ite celebrated temple ^dicuted to Gospel express intention of cemfuting the errors of 

spot is i^idied Palmo Castro, ffn the west Cerinthus. 

" l^^island is Porto Deldinto, a large but unsafe na- The reader mav consult Conyers Middleton a works, 
ar, Gythera is supposed to have been on- vol. ii„ p. 107-;2j), for an e^Hnittatian of this anecdote 

e by the Phmnicinns. The Lac^asmonienil^ about St. John and Cerinthus, tiSfeh hfiui^avours perhaps, 
sssion of it, as it lay conveniently for the unsttccessfully to discredit. 
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'^CERINTHUS, whenc^hewer4/i CerintIiians/ by which 
his fcdlowell were 4^bmiiiated, r Mip^y descent a Jew, and 
born not many y^ara after, bc^re, fha death and as- 

cension of ChriH. His fain fly appears to^have h8en one of 
those who werff setlfed without the limit^W Palestine 
towards the north. Perhaps ho studied in the schools of 
fi^Alexaadria. But of his own history little is known, and 
the preservation o4 his name and memory is owing to cer- 
tain jMJCidiarities of bpinion, by which ho was distinguished 
from other Ibllowers of Christ, having led to the mention 
of him in the writings of some of the earliest Christian 
fathers, hiul in catahjguos which were early for mad of 
Christian heretics. Tne fathor.s who especially notice him 
are Ircnmus, Epiphaniiis, aud Theodorot. 

Cerinthus was one of those persons, looked upon llio 
doctrine of our Saviour as not intended to supersede the 
doctrine of Moses and the Scribes, but to be engrofted upon 
it, and when perfectly received to be taken in union with 
the doctrine and institutions of his own nation, uveu to tlio 
point of circumcision. This opinion prevailed very exten- 
sively in the first age of tho church, as is e^ebt from 
much of the New Testament. Buk Cerinthus had some 
notions more peculiar concerning the crcatiiin of the world 
and the person of Christ. Departing from the simplicity 
of the Mosaic doctrine, that ‘ In tho beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and tho earth/ he maintained that the 
creation was the effect of some angelic virtue, to use the 
almost unititelbgible phrase of the sclf-oalled philosophy of 
that agaand nation. He maintained that Jesus of Naxa- 
reth was tho son of Joseph aud Mary, and thK at his 
tism the Christ, the Son of God, descended upon lum in 
the form of a dove, and became united to him, and that thus 
it was that Jesus became acquainted with the great 
known Father, and was empowered to work miracles ; that 
at the crucifixion Jesus only suffered, while Christ retnained 
untouched, and leaving Jesus returned to heaven. These 
opinions are attributed to him by Irenmus, a very early 
Christian writer. Authorities loss respectable represent 
him as having denied the resurrection, and^ks having 
taught men to expect the reign of Christ for a thousand ^ 
years on earth, when the saints should delight Uiemselvcs 
in all teneslriul enjoyment. 

However^ he seems by common consent to have been 
placed among those who held singular opinions in the Chris- 
tian church, called Heresies. Kpiphanius names him as 
one of thono who opposed St. Peter and St. Paul. St John 
the apostle and ovangeUst is also said to have {lersonally 
opposed him. Tho tollowing story is told. Tho baths in 
aocjenttiinos were places of public resort : St. John, being 
t>hesus, repaired to the bath, but happeniHtf to find 
there, he k*ft the place without bathing, ob- 
scPV^g to his friends, tltat it was proper to leave it lost tho 
builflkg should fall, i»o great an enemy to tho truth as 
Orinthus being wittlju it. This aneciloto is related by ^ 
Ironaeua, who says they who told him had it foom PoUy- 
carp, a contemporary and friend of St. John, Such an 
anecdote is important, not so much on acedwt of itself as 
of tho way in which it has been transcDlttotl f showing how 
the writers of the New Testament, and the persons named 
in it, are connected with tho w riters and persons of the suc- 


; ; and^t far from them remains of walls, sub- ceoding ago, and they again tvitb the vAen of the age sue- 

eiuretf/&d broken pillars^ ^lupposed to bo tho relics of oeeding Ihom. Irenrous also says that St. John wmte his 
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CERIO'POm. 

CERI'THIUM, pifroMOSToMATA.]^ 

Of'RlOMi ft. pD^cuhar metnl discovered, in 1894. by 
lliftingtt and Beraeliuat m a mineral, previously eon- 
founded with and now ca^od cmkf. 

CwEiuin us not , easily obtaiii^^in , the^ tneialHS atate by 



um^ 


i,b« Visual proe^IRg, » l«ing ifith great dificu] 

rectaced ty.cJwMwal.j A4i*a,Mjtt!;iffo<dised by^^ecomtHMii 
the tjhloriiw br poittsstsHso; *rie .propertu** g 

that it ■ ’• — - * 

browti 

clectnolitfi'ftndf b y .^iA osujtti to it emits a smftllfqf 

hydn)g®*i^4'#wniP be^pmei ^ dually pajer. “WKen 
liuated, it bums lonjr iieflre rednelss. It decomposes water 
readUy, at Fahrguheit? and in ^ilinojjater the 
ofiTemsccnce is brisks Mpg to tne eTmution m[f%ydro|;?en 
Cerium inllamos nrHiempour of sulphur and gaseous 
cbloririo, but i» not acted upoiPby the vapour of phosphorus^ 
Oj;i/^en cerium (iomhiaei^ t#o oxidos. The 
protoxide ounsists of nearly 

1 equivalent of oxygen « « « B 

1 ,1 cerium - , ^ * 46 

Equivalent . , 54 

It docs not form neutral salts with acids, nor does it dbmbino 
with alkalies. * This oxide has not yet k^pn obtained dry or 
anhydrous ; in tho state of hydrate it is wldte, and insoluble 
ill water. By calcination, the water is readily expelled, and 
the residue ts a inixtuve of tho protoxide and peroxide of 
cerium. When the moist hydrate is exposed to the air it 
quickly ehnngea, by ahsorhing carbonic acid and oxygen; 
and there are formed protocarbouato and hydrate of the 
peroxide. 

^Seff<pn(>pcide of cerium is composed of 

IJ eiJUivalent of oxygen • • 12 
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Equivalent 68 

It is of a brick rod colour, and appears to be infusible, and 
is nil decomposable by heat. It combines with acids, and 
forms salt a, %vhich liavo always an acid reaction when limy 
are si^jiuble in water. The hydrate of the peroxide is of a 
bright yellow colour, which hoeonies deep yellow by boat, 
and is easily tdecoinposed by it. It is not dissolved either 
by ammonia, poUrsh, or soda ; hut tho alkaline carbonates 
dissolve a little, and become of a yellow colour. 

C^ilanne and certurn comblrm, and the compound is a 
white porous mass, which is lusihle ut a red heat, and is 
soluble in water. It is composed of 

I equivalent of ehlonno , • • 

i „ cciiUrn . , 
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P'quiAalent . • • 82 

Bromine nnd cerium probably form two compounds. 
When the oxide of cerium is dissolved in hydrobromic acid, 
a colourless l%yid is formed, which, when cvaporaU^tQ dry- 
ness, gives out hydrohromic acid; it ufterwardsi softens into 
a viscid mass, and aguui becomes dry. When this is heated 
to redness, a httio Inomirie is gi>en oUt, ami there renmins 
an insoluble ox v bromide of ccrinm. Tho pure bromides 
appear to bt'i obt'i 'fn:d v.jili great ditllculty. 

Fluorine ami .lerium — This compound occurs at Finbo 
with orlhite. It is orystullized in regular six-sided prisms. 
It appears a protoUuunde. A pure |i©rfluorido 
iiiisn in n;U’;t#fii a state of parity; an oxyfluondo ji ^ 
^netwiU,> 

Sul'i-h^ir and cerium oomoiiie to probably two’fem- 
^pounds. That which is best known ilfTOHaposcd of 
1 equivalent of sulphur • ' . . 16 

I ,, cerium • . *46 

Equivalent • . 62 

When the sulphurot is procured by the action of sulphuret 
of carbon it is of a cinmibar red colour; but when by sul- 
pUurct of potoijiimm, it is in transparent yellowish 

gr^n crystals or scales, whiidi resemble autum musivutti in 
appearance. Tho composition ia^^wever in both 

cases. 

At tt beat below redneiis sulphurct of cerium inflames, 
gives out sulplmroiii^ Acid*' and subsulphate bf cerium re- 
mains. it is^ by nitric acid, and Bulphpr is de 

j)Osited. MuriuBs UCid ovoivos sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
culorme acts rdiSily upon it, but neither ividinc, phospbo- 
ro nor potassium decomposes it. Sulphuretted bjdto^on 
docs not act upon the aolulionB of cerbini ; hut the scd^le 
sUlphurcts decompose the aojMtion of tho chloride, and 
down a white precipital^ whacU is 4 hydratcil sul- 
^ ; fitb the petsuhej^carium % dwp green precipitate 


.... which* taheb ; when 

- acid, and ia centwir'tedin'te^ryjh^e 

fpowawy auhaelcafte. The sntpharet of s^eqlu; ’ 
pdMsd by wkter, but airocideadxsblVh It rewil^ 
disengageog^ of aeleniurctted h^iraghm ^ 

. P^^horm md^ cerium foq|^^ combining 
pbvmer, which, by exposure and air* 

becomes w^hite, and is converted M^^hosphateV 
Carbon and cerium^ when united?!^ proh^ly a quj 
carburet of ccrjuni ; it is black, interspeirticd Whh mt 
points, aiid w^hs as much as the oxide of Ceriitmjlj 
ploy ^ in forming it. AVhen exposed to Che air it fSirns 
jljjSpott^'eouHly, like a pyrophorus, and is converted into’ 
red oxide of cerium, and caihonic acid gas, 

SaiU' Both the protoxide and sesquioxido 

of cerium form salts with’ acid. The protosall# are colour- 
less, their taste is saccharine; they always turn litmns 
paper red ; the greater huroher are soluble iq water* and 
oven m al(*t4ml. They are not decomposed 'by sulputeltcd 
hydrogen, but the shlphurcts produce this effect. The 
ferrocyanule of potnssuun occasions a whitb milky pre- 
cipitate, which is soluble in acids ; the alkalies throw down 
a white precipitate, which is insoluble in qn e xcess of them ; 
tincture of galls produces no effect. 4i9||||t 
The sulu of llio scsquioxidc of ccTiaSBpjr gen orally of a 
yellowish-red colour. When tlio soluticinsai'O boncentrated^,, 
sulphute of potash is precipitated in the stuto of a yelldfelii 
double sulphate. 

Prolonitrate of cerium does not roodily erysfe^ize ; its 
taste is at first sharj*, and afterwards very swee^ Its so - 
lution is colourless ; w^atejr end alcohol both tjissolve it in 
largo quantity. When it is heated it first swells up, and 
is afterwards converted by heat into peroxide and nitrous 
acid. 

Perniiraie if ccrn/7/i.— Tlio solution does not readily 
crystallize without an excess of ncid ; tho crystals are white, 
laraollatcd, fipIiqueHcent, and .soluble in alcohol. When 
dried, they become yellow, The solution decomposes spon- 
taneously by keeping, and a yellow subsalt sulisidos, and an 
acidulous salt rctnuins in Bolutio The admixture of a 
small quantity of iiilralo of iron ronrlors the solution of 
this salt blood red ; it readily decom]»oscs by heal. 

Carbonate of eenum.— Htm protocarhonalo i« in whito 
jxjurly sciilcs ; it is lUxtouiposcM] by heat, and by acids, 
Prcdoeulphate of cerium .-- salt niny be obtain od in 
colourless cr)slulb, which are soluble in water, and require 
a high temperature to doroinposo them. The alkulics de- 
compose this Buijdialo immocUatoiy, double sulphate being 
for Hied. 

Sulphate of cerium is composed of 

1 equivalent of protoxide • . , .64 

1 „ acid « . • - ^ 

Equivalent to , , 9i| 

Permfpkate (f cerium . — Tlio solution of this mt is of 
an nrange colour, and its cryhlals are indsmalic,^ dmd of a 
olden hue. It. is nut a ]>ermancnt salt, for It gradually 
becomes a inixturo of super- pro! oaulphate, and sub-persul- 
phate. It is hut imperfectly decomposed the ^alles, 
forming, like tho protosulphute, double salU 

Phosphate of ceiium is a colourless insoluhlb ! 
sohiblo in excess of acid, but uissolvod in nitric am 
riatic acids. 

The principal minerals which contain cerium are^l 
sldcred os silicates — they are, ccrilo, orthfte, godolcinte, 
allnnite 

CERIUM, ORES OF— l.^Cenfc, found 
hiitan, m Sweden ; it occurs amorphous. Jhi colour b 


dull red, sqmetimes greyish, and iti'lAtmk b 4 


lustre is resinous, slightly trauslhcent^ and 
to give Sparks with Siecl/or 6 • 6. Sp. gr 
. Accoraing to Hisinger^ it oonsbU of 
Silica , 

Peroxide of cerium . , , 

. Peroxklo of iro^f 
Lime 

Water aud ai^id 

‘ >1 , "'fr-44’ 
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Siliaa! 
Ojtide|^|inum 

^Sifebpper 

Alutflpx 

Lima 

Volatile matter 
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*10-70 
0^87 
11*7 
9’12. 
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It oecuri 


100M2 

$. AUmite, found at Alluk, East GiceeUml ^ 

ma8»iv0, and orystaUi^d in the form of a doubly oblicjue 
jirUm. Figure, im^rfbot conohoidal. It w opaaue, with 
an itpporfect mctallio lustre. Colour broivnish-blucK, streak 
greenish grey. Hardness, 6*0. Sp. gr., 4* It is composed, 
accordhig to Strom(jycr, of 

Silica , . * .*< 

Protoxide of cerium 

iron 

manganese 
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Li 

Wa( 
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33' 021 
21 -600 
15*101 
0M04 
15*220 - 
11*080 
3*000 


^ 90*432 

ThrifiOjjftrG among the principal ores of cerium, but for 
an accOTWi of some others, consult Phillips’s Mineralogy, 
and Thomson's OufNncs of Geology, 

CHH0TJ)0MA, a genus of Coleopterous insects, of tho 
family Cantharidm C^atreilk*). Teclmieal charactera: — 
Antcnnm short, ninc-jointed, tho basal joint as long us the 
two following, tho second and next joints in succession arc 
short and gradually inewase in width to tho apex of the an- 
tenntJD ; the terminal joint forms a distinct ovtdo knob ; palpi 
moderate, all the joints of m.\arlj equal wicUli-^such are the 
characters of tlu^ females. The mab's have the anleunm short, 
thick, and the joints extremely irregular m shape and size ; 
those lo^vards the base ary uncommonly large, the tcn'minal 
joint Ibrms ti largo flatUmed knob, the joints imtxredialely 
adjuming are the smallest -tbo p.ilpl me also very much 
developed, the basal joints b(dng very large. Tbe head and 
thorax are rounded at the aides and of about equal width, 
the olytra are narrow, somewhat linear, elongate, and soft. 

About six species of this genus (so remarkable tor the ex- 
Ueordinary autenpaj of tbc males) have been di-scovered, all 
of which are European ; they make their appearance during 
the summer months, and frequently in great numbers in the 
samo spot. They aro found on llowers, particularly those of 
the wild chamomile, &c. 

Schcrff'ffn is about half an inch in length, and 
of II bright golden green above* or bluish ; the legs and an- 
tonnoaiife yellow. In Ihc* female the base of tbe thighs and 
the tarii are black. Tho colour of this species and the tex- 
ture of wings closely resembles that of the common blister 
botule— tha'^^jcnerul form of the body is not very dissimilar; 
It is of a ttnaller size. This species is common in France, 
CKlioT^ALES, a genus of Hymenopterous insects. 

ILO^ ANOrCOLA, the wax^palm of South 
is one of tht» most remarknblo plants in the large 
llral order to which it belongs. It is a species with piu- 
. leaves, end pankled polygamous flowers. Its calyx 
ttipajl scales; tho petals are also three, but 
tnuihlirg^r and 8harp-i>ointod^ The stamens are nuiiie- 
, tery short 01aroonta. The fruit a little round 
T^e, with a siiigle seed of the same figure. 

plant has'^i^iwefivqil froin tiro Amorioaai Spaniitfds 
df Ptdm AA or wax-palm, on acoount of the 


abj 
ai 

aaparai 
Cauoafti 
talnii.ipaf 
IM me ' 


thehfciihtof 
'!fhe rai ' 

pi“' 


, of that substance yielded by the stem. It grows, 
to Bonpland, in that part of the Andes which 
valley of the Magdalena from that of the 
* lat. Belpw the, snow-capped raoun- 

la# San Juau, And Qulndiu, especially the 
gtoWs in all its grandeur, elevating its 
Si with a thick incrustation of wait, to 
it a&MLwninBt rngged precipioof of 
Unlike greater 




(Cvolds the hear of tropical 


tCeroxylon AndicoU.] 

plains, and seems incapable of existing except in regions 
where the temperature is low’creil by elevation in tho air, 
and tho contiguity of j>er]}etiu\l snow. It is said to"* tiuiko 
its first appuaraiu’c on the sides of the Qiiindiu at a height 
equal to tliat of tho Puy do Dome or the passage of l^ont 
Cenis; this is higher than the region of Chuchonas, arid so 
cool, that Humboldt do«.‘S not estimate the mean tempera- 
ture of the year higher at the utmost than 05"' or OS*^' Fahr., 
which' ^ at least 17® lower than tho mean temperature of 
palm countries. It docs not extend over thWe lliau 15 or 
20 leagues of country altogothor. Its roots are fibrous and 
very numerous, the main root being thicker than tlte atom 
itself. Tho trunk is distinctly marked by rings caused by 
the fall of the leaves, which aro from 18 to 20 ^t Jong. 
The spaces between the rings are pale yellow, and smooSi 
like tho stems of a reed, and covered with a thick amting 
ax and resin. This sulistance, melted third nf 

lakes excellent candles. Vauquelin Mjj^^ined th^ 
viSget able matter consisU of two-thirds resui, ami orie> 
thil4 which U only a little more brittle than becs-wax. 
The only parallel |isjiong palms to this property of exuding 
wax, occurs in a Brasilian palm with palmated |eavej^, cajll^d 
Carnauba, 

CERTHIA. (Zoology.) [CJaEsPxm] 

CERTHI'ADifi. [CaKEPXK.3 - 

CERTHILAU^DA. [Larks.] 

CERTIORA'RI, in law, is a writ issulilff ftrom one of 
the superior coum, directing the judjgos.or rimws of uo in- 
ferior court to transmit or cause to he cgftmed (certiorari 
fadas) roi^s or other proceedings. The object of 
removal isHKher that the judgment of the inferior jurisdic- 
tion way bo reviewed by the auuerior court, or that the 
decision and the pcpco^ingfl tejdlilg te.it may take place 
before Ac higher tribunal. the former is“^ 

whore the oenviotioii* of magisri’atos or 4^ judgments or 
Prders of quarter*sef|ripn are rcm%ed by gertiorari 

into the Court of Bondi by way of aiipear iagainst 

ibei|F validity, fn lyhji^ jpase the dodsi^v which has pte- 
viowy boon |riy0n is ro^coi^dered, and is either fionflrmed 
or Inside* Aa irtatanoe <#the latter js where aw indict- 
ment found ftgmost e juriedicijpn is ger 

tided ot transmitted into thejtet of Pothamont or tho 
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Coui^t of t&e Loi 4 8t»^rd, m 
proccedin||l«od the 9d^ia6^i^xl9ti^ may 
|)it>por tribunal. By tm writ^ indict) 
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indictments, 


ier that the fii 


coodinj^H tlioreon, may, at anj^ time before 
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I’oinovcd from the aM»«e8 or qU^tcMessions into , — ^ 

of ordinary cnminall^i^Mja but 



ats4 

^ ^ mi 



ivia^ a^id i)f th0^b(ati 

that given. aJfeTo, Tha tb< 

^Jfeifihed with| 

IHli^eyea at theu^ Internal baiaiiMmhchim foii 
Ardon of leaHetn^ fthell Univai^wVHo afte^a^lra5 l 
moro detailed description of the abi||t» and m^kes wTol* 
lowing obaervafepn : ‘ M. de Blainviue bbliev^i that he( 'has 
perceived tiiedjttimehiaa of the Patella in A l^ascularT^t^ 


work aiiaohed^ the p/o/bmi of a branchial cavity, 
havinr been able to distinguish this network, we 
with’ CJsivier that tho organ of respiration shows itself in 
these animals in tbo circle of loallots which shrrotinds tho 


of King's Bench, as the supreme ol j - — ^ , 

jurisdiction. A cet|tarari for this )0pme miist be granted fhe terms hot inapte un loog%il 
on the 'application of a pi^secutor as a matter of right ; but thu* defino^iHih gemts . ' Ani^^ 

when applied for by a tf^endaut, it is matter of discretion, *** '' ' 

imd is generally refbwwl^nlefls under very pecuij(jLr dream- 
stances. In order to aV|||i ibo occurrence of frivolous ap- 
peals. it is^ujiual in statotos wMeh give summary jurisdiction 
to inferioi^tf^najs to I’estrich^iltogether take away, the 
right lo a cejIRrari. 

CKRUSE. [Lkad, CARnoNATK ofA 
CERVANTES. [Saavkoha.] 

CERVICOBRANCHIAO'A. (Zoology.) DoBlainviUe s 
second order of his sub-class Paraoephalophora Ilerma- 
phroditcu ^ 

Character o/* the order. Organs of respiration in a largo 
cavity sltuUiaf atSove the neck, and ojienirig widely in front. 

Hoad^istinct, with two conical contractile ten lacula 5 eyes 
scssU^at i^ir external base. 

^ Family 1. Beiifera, 

Organs of respiration in the form of a net on the plafond 
of tliG branchial cavity. 

Genus Patella. (Limpet.) 

Bo«ly rndjlfU or less circular, conical above, flat. beloo% aiid 
furni^cd with a large oval or round foot, winch is thick 
and overpassed on Stp whole of its circumference by the 
edges of the mantle, which are more or less fringed. There 
is a complete scries of vertical membranous plaits in the 
lino of junction of the mantle with the foot. 


1 thm 


ut 

ink 



{■Aninml of l*nt(*llii.) 

Shell oval or circular, with an upright summit, or move 
or less curved forwards. Tlie cavity simple, and more or 
less deep : the border entire and horizontal. Muscular im- 
pression narrow, in the form of a horseshoe, opening for- 
wards. 

Such is De Blainvillo's arrangement and description ; 
and, before we proceed further, it will be necessary lo advert 
to Cuvier’s remarks upon them. The latter places Patella 
under bis Cyclobraiichians {Cychbranchcft,, Cijclobran.' 
cMoitiu the eighth order of his (Cuvier's) Ga.stropods ; and 
in the last edtuon of the * Rcgnc Animal’ has the following 
note: *1VI. de Blainville, who gives the name of Cydo- 
order under which he arranges the 
makes of three preceding genera {Fismrallat 
nula au'l fimtiophoi'm) an^ of the FdiclUe, an order wdiich 
he names Cervicohranrkee^^Xid ho divides into the 

Pvtiikres and the Branchif^res, Betifires arc the 

Patella^, because he supposes that th6y respire by iiieuns of 
a net-work belonging to the cavity which is above tlioiv 
head, I bavjs found it impassible to disco\^r it ; nor have 
I been abl0 to see any other organ of respiration than the 
•cordon of leaflets (fcuillets) w'hioh is cuvritid all round under 
the border of the mantle.’ And ho refers to his anatomy 
of the P)(^rc//ttdn his Memoirs on the MoHmea, 

Cuncr thus describes the genus : * Tlio Patella have the 
body entirely covered by a Shell IMtule of ono^ntire piece, 
shaped like a widened cone (end6ne Under the 

edges of the mantle is border (cordon) of small branchial 
leaflets (fouillcts>,,^^ 'trh« V|{int and the outlet of the gene- 


body between the foot antitlie mantH as in thgPhyilidiahs.’ 

Lamarck placed it among the P^yllWianiRattd t>e:it,t to 
Chiton, and gave a very goc« account of the organisation bf 
the animal ; and Deshayes, in his valuable edition of the 
* Animaux sans Vert^jjpfes,’ adds to Lamarck's observations 
tho following roinarKs: ‘Tiill very lately nalurahsts had 
agreed upon the proper place of tho Patella in the series of 
mollusks ; lo convince us of this fact, it wdU he sufficient if 
wo cast our eyes on the different met^|||||||^^h have been 
published since the system of lannaj^HpIfeverihcless, a 
highly distinguished naturalist, M. ^Hjntinville, in his 
‘Treatise on Malacology,' has looke<l upoir this genus 
views diiferent from those entortuined by his predecessor^ 
All naturalists had admitted without controversy^ that the 
small leaflets placed in tho groove of the foot and||^ mantle 
of tho Patella were true branchi©, comparable in all points 
to the branchi© of the Phyllidians and Chitons. It was 
enough, in fact, 10 examine these leaflets with attention, to 
bo satisfied as to their eminently vascular nature, and by a 
natural consequonce to regard them as a respiratory organ 
in a situation which is common to other mollusks. M. do 
Blainville rejected this opinion, and perceiving in the part of 
the mantle ^ich forms the cervical sac sufficiently regular 
stri©, ho regarded this part as a true branebia or gill, and 
characterized the genus in conseijuence of this new opinion. 
By another consetjuonce he changed the affinities of tho 
genu S3 out of which he formed at the end of the herma- 
])hroditic mollusks, a small particular family under tho 
name of Petfera^ and composed of a single genus- — llmt 
now before us. Tins now mode of viewing the subject by 
iVI. de Blainville domandnd an attentive and serious exami- 
nation previous to its adoption. Many methods present 
themselves for ascertaining if, as this z<xdogist believed, the 
cervical sac of the Patella serves thetn as a respiratory 
organ. Wo have compared with this part in tho Patella 
that of many genera, the position of whose branchial organ 
has never been doubled — that of the Calyptraa^ for ex- 
ample ; and wo hStvo recognized a fibrous sfructMje and 
stria* entirely comparable to tliose which are seen^in the 
Patella, We have pursued our comparison, not only in 
the luolluskb with a patch iform shell, but furtber 5n those 
whose shell is moro oi' less rolled up or spiral; jind in all, 
w'lthoiit exception, we have found the uppeiMfell of the 
cervical sac resembling that of tho Patella. It %ust, then, 
be admitted, that in all the mollusks which have evidently 
a branebia, the cervical sac fulfils, as in the ^ 

functions of a respiratory oi^^n; dr,, bn the othe^HMO^ 
must be allowed tWt if in all the, the 

does not servo for .respiration, neither doea it perforffiMV 
function in the PcIieUa. IJ. 

‘Thoro is a curious genus Darned Pai^oida, hy mM* 
Quoy ot Gaimard- In these mollusks the shell is, absolutely 
like that of the and the animal has not only a Oer^ 

vical sac, but, moreover, a pectinated bronchia on the rigli# 
and anterior side of the body ; 

is deprived of those vascular i disposed a|p9pnd,Hite 

foot in tho Patella, The afeoUiW ot these * as 

aoon as a true pectinated develOpeil, the 



goes bagkwwds and is folded ba^ dcteply in tho interior of 
tuebody. The stomach is roemOriinous, and the intestine 
IS long, delicate, and very much foliled. Tho heart is for- 
waids, above the n^ck, a little to the right/ 


duction of whim ^ spoken D^ohldi 
sufficient to combat vfottMrieDSiy 1^ 0 ’ ^ 
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H'ille; but there ii a tfe- 
that which anatomical 
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"Dioro proforable, 
illoti When by 





eJ^^3f^?(e^|3i0& ve^se^,? 

tliie)a:^,or the mufielei of the l„ 
fh Mlihich reaeih aiding 

^ettatig hraortji io each |ne|we»i ^ 
tion ia like tlfat ^ieh is seoii^in the Chitaai. 

^ which in W giji^no^s^o theoef* 

t very amalM||K^ 9 ot to he Compered with thly 
Rtnf those jffelicest tlie Limace^, or even?) 

rebratul^ andJ^iiouUt^ wh<^ respiratory organ, 
tlioti^\,h'ap)ie(i|or breafmhg water only, is farme<|j,of a vas- 
oula^et-work a itattened mombrene* PaMlmt 

ihe^l^jjbal vessels are not more develop^than in thh 
othcr^oliusks, which, possessing a pectijoated bran^ia, 
have also a cervical sac. It seems to us that we may 'in- 
clude from the preceding observations tliati, in the Patellne^ 

a| 1; 1 VmEl^, I i_l 


the cervical sj 
sSstofthe 


is not bUpclualf that the branchisecoh- 
htmef^ betweeii the borders of the foot 
and of tine mantle* Bye natural consequence then, it be- 
comes necessary to reject the opinion of* M. de Blainville* 
and to place the Paimce near the Chjjpns, forming a small 
family for each of these genera.*^ ™ 

Wo have only to add, that recent observations leave no 
doubt, if any could have existed after iho luminous remarks 
of Deshayes, tlm^^^er and his followers were right and 
that M. de BltiM^IPNrong. The series of simple laminin 
attached within^HIlKiular border of the mantle fulfil the 
ojpce of hranchi^v sind to that end are endowed with cilia^ 
Ij&ch keep up a perpetual current of sea water over them. 
^TOs cunent Hows from tho outer to the inner edge over the 
surface of^teoh branchial lamina. Tho position of Patella, 
therefore, among tho Cyclobranches (eighth order of Gas- 
tropods), where it was placed by Cuvier befoi'e this charac- 
ter of the gills of gastropodous molluskg was known as it is 
now, ought imt to be disturbed, and forms one, among many 
iiiataneos, of the penetrating character of Cuvier’s mind. 

The following is De Blainvillo’s arrangement of the spe- 
cies ; and, in the present state of our knowledge of the 
genus* IS perhaps as good as any that has beon^oposed. 

«. Species whoso summit is ohtuso, vertical, very nearly 
mesial, and which are conical. — Example, Patella 
vulf^ata. Locality, the coasts of European seas, common 
111 the channoL— N.B. Varieties almost endless. 



/?. Species a little less conical, and whose summit is 
placet! a little anterior to the position of tho hint, with 
a slight inclination forwards. — Example, Patella dmu- 
rata, ^jjsaUty, Straits of Magelhacns, Falkland Isles, 

fitc* ♦ ■ 
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[Vulrlln soatollul'iii.] 


f. Depressed species, whose summit 1 $ scarcely- h^dSpated, 
and which arc much narrower before thaii llw^y are 
behind. — Example, Patella eochlearia (Cwhlcarh 
Genus, Jleiciunt Dc Montlbrt* 



[PutelU cyrLleavia .) 


Oval species, with a well marked summit, evidently 
inclined forward and sub-niurginiil ; border a little con- 
vex in tlic middle, — K^^nqde, Patella pectfmila. Lo- 
cality, the Mediterranean sea, 



(RaUrllA pectamta.} i 

>y. Species which are oval, delicate, naomoua# and with a 
,^,.« 3 Fe 8 tooned border j the summit htiU move vm^^giiial and 


istinct. — ‘Example, Patella v 



[Put^UH cymbakrku) 


Qco^raphiced distribulionj^Hlai Patt^les nro voisy wdilely 
spread, and few seas are without ihom. Notib however ap- 
pear to have^^n $iihsery^ in the Arctic seas, either by 
Captain Parry (1819) or Captain Roso^ The larger species 
arc found principally in warm clinmtos* 

Habits, if'C. — This genus is -those which has the 

power of absorbing tho shells dj^thcruSollu.sks or rocks, 
and thus forming cavities or depressions oh thorn. * The 
Patella :cqchlea% says Mr. Gray, in his interesting paper 
on the economy of moduscous animals (Phtl: Trans., ISS^S); 
* is otlen found at-thc Cauh of Good Hope, where it Uvea 
wtAntxiAj, «ttaoS to a large apode^ of the same 
Kenas, oa the sui^oe which it^we a fl^sk, oEB^jr 
the size of its mouth. Xe fomt these fl# dieke (trf waiea 
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there aPOjjp cronetf^Uy on ^ch aide t 

as c^TOoJt to form^a ohar^l^i 
cies), a ridto assist in the i^rTea so it« anirhal 

appears rtKo to absorb the coral Ijjytifcjgir other sirniiiji^ bUb* 
Stances AviMii|jit^hich the lur“:(’r ,s)HdlfT!l<& abnndaiuly^'ciivwe^j 
The ci>mmon PafeUa of our own when long adhere]^ 
to another shoU of ils own speeio#, ta plmlk,. Or to old n 
sandstone or linn'siune, also forms for Usolf a <leep cavity of; 
the same f^m as its shell, and evidently protkcod li|| tlifi 
iiusolntion <^f tlu* surfa%lo whioh it is iftixedESP These ob- 
servations ^pill stnlcc every ope who may tuko an interest in 
suclf sulj^fBis, and has opportuni^s of exammatioin % 

The are numerou«iJj|Bf!^®^nnk it highly pro- 

bable that nSiy of tbeso will p^wbityp^iere variencs when 
tlie subject cottlbs to be dof'ply inVostfgutod. The following 
remarks on thc>ubj€*ct by Mr. G. B. 8owerby and Mr. Gray 
will be read with inferost, and w'e could add to them fiom 
our own observation: ‘Patella,' writes Mr, G, B. Sowerby 
‘ (Genera of SheUs), ‘ Avhon doUcUed fToin all the oth#i* genera 
W'hich wer^ afisociatcd with it under that name by Liunaovin 
authors, forms still a geiiUH very comprehensive in num- 
bers ; ^tiHhuugh W'oll characterised as u genua, the study of 
it is rondi^d extremely diffumlt, on aeeouut of iho Tariutious 
to which uie species stfo liable from peculiarity of position or 
situation. This observation is suggested by the fact, that 
the P. omrulm is oxtremtdy regular and thin when it has 
lived u]ion Iht leaves and stems of Hea-\v'‘cd: and, on the 
coiitr.'iry, irregular whpn aUacbeil to the roots. VVe have 
also roftsun to behove that a like didhronce of situation is tin* 
cause of the great 'dilferenoc in character between P. row/- 
pTPfim and P. ininiaUi; but wo nro conhdcui that they 
ought to bo considered as \arietie8ol' the sanuu for wo possc^s 
specimens in whicli, from the vertex to about half an inch 
from the margin, the characters arc those of P. ro»7prr.v.vo, 
while the remainder of tlio sumo identical specimen is iu- 
disputribly a well cliuructerisiul P. nnmaia ; it^s remark- 
able that Lamarck should have observed the same fact, but 
considers it in some lucasurc inexplicable. ’ Mr. Gray, in 
the memoir above quotvHh thus contributes to this branch of 
the subjcci: *\Vh<-n a Patella or a Crepldula has attached 
itself to the hat surface of a itu'k or the leaf of a largo fuens^ 
the base of its shell is Hat and tU mouth roundish ; wlien it 
adheres to a concave surface, such as the cavity of an old 
slieU, tho base becomes flattoned and convex internally ; 
and wdien it fixes itself on the round stalk of iijurus\ the 
sides bocomo compressed .so as in some measure to clasp the 
stem, and the lateral portion.s of the base pniject beyond (ho 
front and liindcr parts to such an exient, that when placet! 
on a Hat surface it rocks hackvAirJ'^ and forwards. f*levm'al 
nominal species of those and allied geneva depc^On vari- 
ations in the slnipo of the shcdl, caused by the nSfhesioii of 
the animal to surfaces tif different forms; thus the Pnlelia 
‘peJJacida of Montagu is synonymous with the P. rc/f rr/Yt'tr of 
' tlio sijLj|e author, the fornter having; been founded on speci- 
men sUpa^d'^ttn' the sudlv, and the latter on individuals ol»- 
tainerl^rbin tlie fbtteneil frond of tiie ftttm, on which the 
^ spikes hbuallv takes up its abode : it is indeed by no means 
*'^re to fl-jyjja ^ cimens in which t!ie animal has moved 
one of to the other, and in such caseitTbo 

fthtjll 1 t‘prcta:itg P. crrrulea and the base P, pellucida^- or 
rice i', r^d. Tbo same chiingo takes piano W'ilh regard to 
P^tatniafa and P. rffmpresm, 1 nfllro in my eoUection a 
S]»f'eimeu of this latter hhell, which is P. ??iwui/a at the 
top, it iuivi^in its youth lived on^lic frond of a large Capo 
; it ufl||^wards removed to the stem and became com- 
pressed, ail'd consequently is in this part the P. compreasa , 
but by some accident it was again induced to change its 
Rituation, and rotnoTiug to a Hat surface, (he edge of the 
mouth ^paudod, and it he/aime a second time P. miniata* 
or perhaps wluxt may be called by some authors P. saccha-, 
rf«a, a« this also appears to be a^||nica4|fVariety of the same 
specieft. LamateW has dcseribedti similar specimen ; and 
Mr. Soworby, hi> Genera of Shells, has* figured an ex- 
am pi o ot thia snow mg the two states, f n like man- 
ner the whan applied to a Hat surface, 

has an expanded b»iu‘d a flatte ied inner hp; but when 
adherent to a Convex body, such as the stem of a sou- weed, 
or (as frequently happens) to the back of another shell of 
Uio same spe^J«, the^niinal pressed into the cavity, 
the inner Up Sleoinoa ob|ieuve, anft the hides of tlio aperture 
tho shell is called by name 




Mr. Gray adds the 
‘ must he eX- 
6b attend only to 
Sfeard to its animal 
[ Jioitia do not in ti^ 


th^ |ook 1 found 




itfeeWdi phang^s m the ituord^^arepa^l 

6(&b spe^]*^ are seen (^n^s^ntly raoviiigr 
place, wl tipk appear to remain for a1i 
'm^uospot; those thus atatii) 

^bung state ccmstantly elevate ^j(' par|;ina of 
when the tide is low. I have also specuneu Of . 

j^igas^ exhibiting iti e great degrejr a similar ii4aj;ttlM!^n of 
its edges to tlie forni of the rock on which it gpm* 

Patella liilllbeen found princiimlty on rocky Wst|, ^taneat 
and shells, at a depth ranging from the aurfape to xhi|iy 
fathoms. 

Pood.— Pud and other sea- weeds, in <-he Jl^ration end 
comminution of which j^eir rosp-fifte tongues arp ptObahjy 
highly active. 

Before we proceed to the consideratiow^oi the fossil 
PatelUc^ it may be expected that We Should s|y it 
tho allied genera,^ im- as shape of shpU gqrf, Bi^omriUt 
an<l J\udlnida. Tf^fi differ strongly in their organisation 
from PiiUdUu for instead%f having a circle of braUclnut 
laminm like that genus, they have a sipglo pectinated 
branchia on the right side, To thei ^ 
genius Lottia, which, as be (loc, cit ) 
tremely perplexing to those sy sternal 
the form of ll»e shell without paying t 
inhabitaui. The shells of Patella anc , - 

least differ in external fonn, and yet fhoir animals belongib 
very dilTercni. orders, tho one having the branchiflO placed 
round the foot, as in the chitons, and the other having 
tlicm placed on tho side of the nodk, like the PumreUwt 
from w'hioh induced it chiefly differs in having only one 
branchia.’ This description, by the way, accoroi with the 
genus Paielloida of Quoy and Gaimard. [pATBttoiusA.] 

The genub Soutella^ brought honie by Mr. Cuming from 
the Pacific Ocean, and described by Sir. Brodorip in the 
‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1834,* part 2, 
should here bo mentioned. There is no doubt that tho 
animal i.s marine ; but unfortunately none of the soft parts 
were found, though the shellH were in very fine condition ; 
and, as \vc have seen, it is difficult in tjieir absence to fix 
(he precise place of the shell. 

Generic Character . — Shell ancyliform, within. 

Apex postcrh>r, central, involute. .Mu|ewar Ittlprpssions 
two, oblong-ovatc, latoral. Aperture 

This genus, according to Biwlerip, apj^ara to inter- 
mediate between Ancyliis and Patella^' ithllo the $ipoet of 
the back sometimes reminds the obsemr of oir 

Vrcpidida, Itakplace, he observes, will (post urbbably be 
among tho Cye^lohranches of Cuvier. Tftp two Muscular 
imprebbions arc situated on each side of tb^ interior, ft little 
bcdo'.v tho summift while in Paiedla they nea4y iturround 
the internal circumferfenco of tho sume part of the shell. 
I’lm aperture is generally surrounded by a margin : and 
the apex, which in Ancylus is oblique# i» central though 
posterior. 

Fossil Patbll^. 

De.sbayes, in his Tables, gives 1 04 living sp8cie$ and 1 0 
fossil (tertiar)); one fussir »pe«uo8, Patdl^ equalis, now 
living in the Kuropcau In tW jBjnglisH crag .(pliocene 
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piiiSRfiSd ftlatP ; aficyioi^s. Sw 

fiaiw* ItwfetUPs 

h>eii4^cam^f Ctohtei, ua«, iSuricBlibofep ; uM, ?JP* 
mceat Goldf. UaB. Bansu Jhtt |f#uwaoke 

the aaltt© autbof, atFords. P, N^piurd, GolaCfiif^ 
primiffma, Gbldf, Pfi^frath*; ^ tfdweca, wiMJ 
tia, Weatrof$oihuL ; i\ f pennio^^s^^ okh UJanoar 
|lhia; ic^^i^tnca, Walilj Mussaberg., f 
ithia; and ajullll^tormincd i^pecies, Keswick, 

C&by LonsdalaTim^ 

But the fojiSJl Jcpologitt will do w»eU Carelully to examine 
many of these so daUed species. Some of tUoni are anarked 
with a ? by tlm -authors, and we have seen bfSfr liable to de- 
ception those who build upon the hhape and structure of the 
shell alono are, eveii when exatninnig the shells of rwent 
species. Thu examples above given of mollusks with shells 
nearly identical, hut of very organization, sliouhl 

bo borno isyj|||ind by the g©olo^w> \vh»iu ho would draw 
concluttionl^S" to the age, coliultion, or I’ormatiou of a 
str^tium, from the shells contained therein. 


Orgniis 
bran chi 50 . 


Family 2, 
of respiration, 
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ra. 

l^go equal 


pectinated 



Deshaj^fc&bse^^s that the syngiaymy of tins species Mi 
been very faulty from the lime of JUinnonis downwards i 
aruFhe i-elnarks that thjjgu. species are eonfoun||^*d lAider 
PateHa mmbom it^hl@Pk^lfth edition of flystoina 

Nalurro.' DeshuytH^d^That. the species was, immetl in 
Lamarck's collection, a\jd that he has seen itk and therefore 
kniixvs what Lamarck meant by his h'hsurrlhi mmba>^a. 
The fignm from w hich onr cut is takco, llun of Maititii, L, 
t. xi , one of those references which Deshayos 

would leave uuloiiched us indientiiig the spocies. 

/3. 8pecie?i iiKu-o depressed, bcu., so llial w'h«n pUicod upon 
a llat Aurface, the extremities oro raised, forming a'^ 
kind <»f canal. — ^Example, Ptfisurella Locality, 

Guiana, &e. Uf‘ 


Goniis, Fissurdta, 

The /'YwwreSmSBiich Cuvier places among i\\o Scufi- 
hratichejs^ his se'^im^h order of Gastn)pod.s, have a large 
^vshy disk or foot lioneatli tho helly, like the Pato/hr, and 
-k^'onieal sliell fixed upon the middle of the hack, hut not 
always entirely covering it, for this slull i'i pierced at its 
summit with a small aperture, generally oval, which, uo- 
cordmg to Chiviet, serxes at the same time us a passuv’e for 
the water tiecewsury to respiration and as an outlet for the 
excromeuta- This uperturo penetrates, ndo the caMly of 
the hr.incliin’s siruated on tho fore part of the buck, and in 
the bottom of which the \ciit dischargeii ilself. This caMty 
is, besides, widely opened above tlic head. Thiore is on 
each side, symmetrically disposed, a pectijinted branehia or 
gill. The tunlacula are eonjcal, ai the ( Xlerinl haecs of 
which tho eyes arc situated. Tlie sides of the fiiol ar<*. 
fringed with flluiin'nts. Mr, Gray, iu Ib.e lu-onoir above 
quoted, says, ‘In the young state of t!ie T'issun^Ittr, (lie 
hole by which the fmees pass out of the sludl us ]du(‘( (l a 
little in front of its recurved and inralapexi in tins .fate 
It has been formed in^to a genuft uiiilor the nairn'.s of iU,nn{a 
iiud Puncture, ikt* Bill as the animal gioas, the hole cu- 
Jarges in sizU baokwards, and tho true jqvx hemg ahsoihed, 
tho hole appear^ in the adult sliell to bo placed on the tip, 
uiid in some ,si>ccies even to extend beluud it.' 

Tiic niusculur impicssioii is in the fonaa of a horseshoe, 
with the ()]jening iu front, ^ 




tlShall t’f 

T>0 Bki^le fkn9 th<? fttjnus : 

hayo the middle lniirt of tho borders of 
it wore, ho that when plaoed 
. m Ifcoy only touch it at thoir cx- 

— ^£xam]plti» mmbota. 



tl-')' lUii'Uii iinnU.J • 

Gonical species W’itli horizontal hoftlcrs.-— Kxiuuple, 
P'tsstmfPfX Oirera. Localils’, Mediternuioun uiitl At- 
lantic. 



I J-'j' "iju'il.t niicra 1 

Ceas^'rapltiruf Dislribuin^n, ILihftfi S^-r — Much tin* sumo 
as those of Pufrlfti. lake that ptonis Pt^iureli'J is littoral, 
:tud has heen tound nt depths rungiiif* Ivom the surface to 
twonlVfj^e latliouis. 

Fosml Fi3si;uf.li,.t£. 

G. B. Sowerby sa)^ that a h*w fossil f'p('cics are fi/und in 
tho truly maiine fonnaUous aljuve the clndk, Dosbaves, in^ 
his Tables, cuumcratOs .'i;i U\nig S]>eeies and B Mijt (ter- 
tiary).^ t)f these, Ftasio (irc^'ca^ a ft'jxW g 

he* states to bo both liting (the two former in tlie iMfroJjeVn 
and Indian oceans, and tiic latter in the Lt£iTuin''‘an^ 
foshil, in tho pliocene (all threej^aud 
l&^ter) periods ef Ljoil, (Sieih, llaly in thh S^^^Apennfrio 
beds, Engli.sh crag, and Toi^ino). Be niihitions ihreo 
Sicilian species, thr^^Bialmn (suh^A pontnne beds), one in,|liG 
.English crag, two at Dax, two in Touruine, two at Angern, 
and lour at Paris.t I'he Ftssurella Nnavhifia of Deshoyos, 
Patella ISioachina of I.hel), is living iu the, Northern SeasH 
and found llissil in Swodun and Norway. JP^ppoar^ to ho 
lictyxeen a FtasurcUa and an E lU at* ^ inula, iind it in not im- 
possible that it may be a Ft^'.^arelln iti a yoatig state. 

Genera, Eraarginula. , 

Farroophoiw* ^ 

Cuvier observot »«!/<»? Mvo exactly the 

same Btructur|j as the Piimrellt:^^ witlr^his exeephon, that 
the former, instead of the aperture at the apex oi the shell, 
loave in their munOe and shell . slit or notch at thou* 

anterior border, which ojEiens int^Hhd warficlnal cavity. Tho 
borders of the Jnantle envelop and cover a great portion of 
those of the shfelk , f 

The eyes aro situalof^ U)ion a tulierclo, at the external 
bases of the conical tcn|^la. edges^pf th<) foot arc 

• hfi a. ti. 8 owwl>y. In tliO i)»c Vrm^e'dlTus of the %ouhh 

ft>r 18 :H. S 7 m<*« i*y Mt. Oawin«. 

Two otlu»r« ar« nWi tluoo ror»nU' 4 i making w 
^ t t'he hnMitSt Umt giveA ofT uumMi 
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fut||i^od with a row of iilhinents. G, B. Sowerbj^ t>b/Mrves 
of the Mmurella very neaik rdatoi^io 
that of as the shell is 

itself; thoflssuroju the antjjpr rnajrmn of4^ Jitter 
for the sAie purposes as the perfora^n iu Ibe 
former. Oue ihfferenoe however is j^Onllarly ohi,, 
which is that in Em<tr^inula tho.^rteX U dft^ted post||^ 
tterly, contrariwise to tb^t of 

mistaken in speakinj? of the notch or fissure in the 
eiJjja of J^arginula as’’ posterior,’ Of FoMoph^m 
|jier says lhal, like Hi shePts covered 

0 considerable portion by the tunied-up edges of the 
mantle ; this shell he describcj^ oblong, slightly cotlfhal, 
and witiiout hole or notch. and the rest of 

the organs are the same aa^th^ arc Jjithe two preceding 
goaora. G. ^owerby thus writes upon this point (Genera 
of Shells ) : — * Bmar^inula is more nearly related to Fis^ 
surelh than to Patella^ inasmuch as its brmchio} are not 
external, and the little fissure or notch in the anterior edge 
ia,^y the termination of a narrow canal, that serves the 
saiTO purpose in this shell as tho perforation in the sum- 
""mit of Fiimrelia. It is observable that Lamarck has placed 
|fext to Farmophorus, w’ithout seeming to have 
rematke^d tho very great resemblance of tho animals to each 
other; w«hkvo thought ourselves justi find, both by the cha- 
racters <|f ahollj* and of the aiiirnals, in uniting them ; 
this may 't^y>hjiqt€d to perhaps on account of the great dif- 
ference in general form ; but we answer that there are some 
spocijMy^f.Lamarckian Emarginulm^ one of which wo ha\e 
figured, -yhicli approach vory nearly to Blainville's Parmo- 
fj/zorn.? in' shape. Another ohjcclioii may arise from the 
apparent want of the anterior lissure in Parmophorus, but 
it will be sedn tluit llie anterior edge of the shell is always 
sorneviHial emarginate, while in the situation of tlic bronchi 
tho anterior fissure in the mantle of the animal, and in the 
position of tho vortex in tho sludl, they exactly resemble 
each other ; we therefore consider tlio Parmophnri of Blain- 
villo and Lamarck as (dongatod and compressed Emar- 
gniiiUo.' Deshay es, in his eilitioti of Lamarck (1830), thus 
expresses his opinion : — ‘ Cuvier was the first who gave ana- 
tomical details of the genus Ernargifiula, uiid he made it 
appear how much analogy existed heiweon it and Ft'mirelh. 
There exists, nevertheless, betwemn those tw'o genera sutli- 
cient difiTeronces to warrant their continuance in systematic 
arrangement. But it is not so with regard to Parmophorm. 
M. de Blainville, to whom wo owe this last genus, and who 
was the first to make the animal known, had judiciously 
preconceived the necessity of its junction with Emorginula. 

In fiict, not only have the animals of the two genera a per- 
fect analogy, and nut only can they be with difiiculty distin- 
guished in Romo cases and in some species, but the shells 
themselves, as might have been sujiposcd <i priori, offer 
some passages from the one genus to the other, the number 
of which will be"aiigmt'nterl Ivy new researches. When wc 
'have beipre us a fairly eomidete serial of living and fossil 
* i^iipcies belonging to the two genera, the following observa- 
tntos oocur : — Tim two fossil apeeJes of Parninpfwrun have 
no trace of a marginal notch ; Parmophorm Auatralis has 
tho anterior border a little depressed in the middle, and 
within the eMl is to lie seen, corresponding with this de« 
pression, u small crest indicating the separation of the 
mantif'. Among the species of Emai^imtl<^ brought home 
by MM (jjuoy and Gaimard there is' ode wdiich they name 
Parmophoida, and which would seem to he entirely zleprived 
^ of a marginal. notch. In the SubemargimFce of M. de 
Blainville, lU^helld have no longer this notch, but they 
Jiave within a deep ridge (wV/ow) in the place of it. In 
other spwies, as in M^arginoia rubra of Lamarck and E, 
elegans of M. Defranrd, the small interior ridge is termi- 
nated on the bor^ by a very short notch, and from this 
commeiioement wthe termiRa^ij||the series of species we 
see this notch ^opie deeper^Ml|B|«epor, and change at 
last into.ft deep ^, Wup\ing%nb™f of th^ height of tho 
sludL’ After the differences of the shells in 

other. of form, M. Deshayes observes that 

tbevg^heHl aspoclwpil^bells leads the zoologist to sepa- 
rate the gerttra, whwife structui-c of the animals tends to 
fuse them into Ihe, and thus cone) ides — ' M. Sowerby has 
conm* as we have before said, tO)j | hconclusiun, and in his 
fSenera of Shells*’ has unitl^|j||e Parmphori to the 
""^arginuhi. This exaitt^e will ^lout doubt bo foUowc^d 

zoologists.’^ 

itirely agrM in this oonclnsion» and consider tbe 
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ZOobgistih^s BUbdiviii()n of thisihoUu 
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[Auimal of EmorglaHla,] 



[ShrU of EmarKirtubi (E. conicn) ) 

rt. Species whose notch is in the Witdfflo of the hack of 
the shell, and fur from reaching tho edge. {Uimnlaf 
or RimulaireT of Defrance). — Ejiawnple, Emargim/a 
Bkiinvillii. 




[Emarf{lnulii nittluvilHI.J 

/3. CompresRed species, whose anterior border is deeply 
notcluKl, and the summit strongly marked (Les En- 
taillef^). — Example, Fmarginula Pmura. 

b 
a 



, [Kmurgiouln Fitsiim.l 

a. u.iluul nitr* ; I, mi c, ningnini il, Uu’i bhell Uiroad up, Hhtmdn;} the 

uiilmal in situ. 

. Jspccics stil! move compressed, W’hose anterior border is 
only bent iiitoiUjgiitler, and whose summit is still evi- 
dent Example, Emarginu^tdEmm'- 

s^inata. 



[BmarginolA 

S. SpcciejLVery much depressed ; tho summit Very little 
developed and pnean^ian, with a swiijl notch.-^Bt^ 
ample, Emarginuta 




[Emnrglrtula 

Parmophorus {Scutum of De Mi 
Example, Parmophorm Amiraiis; 
tella ambigua, Linn.; Localities, 
land and New Zealand 
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I obft^rwis tbat» iike tho gon 'Of JUpniftl^ wlio 

'$ , opposite extreme of prodi||Bty, Cgfga- 

r cDiiijtry^ in lOaruing, and 

^ it Op aiilbnril||iters tamo and timid in tflii: investi- 
aeoms determined on breaking through all 

Pm^oundpii^s of ianggn^ taatot mid composition, aiid at- 
%mpting^jpeffec|^ odiPkte rm^tion in literature. Ktg 
language U fUll m neologisms, and he had the liardiho^a to 
assort hwj^ference of Osaian^ poero« to those of 
Hc atteiiilwd ^^rHion> or, as y|^aUed it, a refarm i 
Iliad, which he styled * La Morte di EttOVe;^ in ^lic 
t(glk such lilierties with text, that it may be cpnsidertLd 
as a parody rathoyl^Q'Sa^ AV.aricature appealed 

at Rorae, represemfcg thiRiefaid of Homer placed on tljo 
shoulders of a Frotich dandy, with the legend * Translation 
of Homer.' Cesarotti wrote some preliminary disserta- 
tions illustrative of the same poem, in which he displi^s 
much erudition and sounder criticism than in his version. 
His * Soggio della Filosofm delle Lmgue Applicata allit 
gua Itahana/ Padua, 1785, is perhaps bis best criticaTslid 
philosophical work. He Contends lor tho necessity of th^ 
written language keeping pace with the pmgr^issref^leas, in- 
vontions, discoveries, and new wants- and habitfe Tile aca~ 
demy of La Crusea was half inclined at one to agree 
with tho author, but venoratiou for purism aitd^l^reccdcnt 
prevailed among the members of that leai;aed body; Count 
Galeani Napiono wrote, chiefly in reply to Cesarotti, his 
work, ‘ Dell’ Uso e del Pi^i della Lingua Italiana,’ Jpi%hich 
Cesarotti answered by Riscliiarimenti Apolajjetici so- 
pra alcune Tcotie Prelirninan, o ^ill Fraiieesistiio.’ The 
whole of this coutrovei-sy may prove interesting tO those who 
wish to form a clear idea of the disputes concclfning lan- 
guage. which ha\ c formed a considerable portion of tho Italian 
literature of our age. Cesarotti was appointed by the Vene * 
tiau senate to the chair of Greek and Hebrew in the univer- 
sity of Padua. In his quality of secretary to iho academy of 
Padua, ho wrote, from 1730 till 1798, ‘ Relazioni Acade- 
miche,’ in which he gave at tho ond of every year an ab- 
stract of tho momoii's read hy the raembors of that body ; 
and also ‘ Elogi di alcuiic Acacleigici,’ among which tho 
most inteitjsting is that of Abate Oliva, the author of the 
* Zoolog la Adriatica.’ Tho^^ Kpistolario,’ or volimiinous cor- 
rosfwndence of Cesarotti, was published in envois., 8vo., 
Florence, 1811. In 1807 Cesarotti went to Milan, to depre- 
cate the wrath ofNapoleon against his countrymen of Padua, 
wlio had shown some disposition to resist the oonquoror. 
Napoleon, who was a great admirer of Cesorotti's Ossiau, 
received him in a very Inendly manner, made him a knight 
of the iron crown, and beslowcd a pension upon him. Cesa- 
rotti in jpeturn set about writing the praises of his patron in 
a poetical cornposition, which ho styled * Pronea.Hhc object 
of which is to shoNV that Napoleon was the envoy of Provi- 
dence. Tho composition is cold, full of allei^orios and meta- 
physical abstractions, ,|Dd tho style is turgid. Tb6 ^roneai"' 
was a still-born work, and its name is now only retnimbei^ 
among the raany^ specimens of the flattory and setvilityW 
the Italian literary men in Napoleon's time. 

Cesarotti died on November 4, 1808. His character 

\Y.a8 simple ami amiable ; he was a man of habits,, 

indefatigable in his studies, courteous to his visitors, friendly 
to thbse about him, aii4 much beloved diy his pupils. Ho 
translated several oratftns of Domosthonos, Isocrates, ifis- 


■ ^ [Pairmophoras Atatralis.] 

JJahits, and Parmophorus are littoral 

like patella, and their habits are similar to those of 
tho laetinamed genus. Emar^iidi^la has boon found at 
ilepths ranging from the surfaeo to cloven fathoms. 

Fossa Esna^oiNUi.vfc and Parmophori. 

G. B. Sow«rby, v,* Genera of Recent nnd Fossil Shells/ 
observes that tnw'ifofisil EmarginuJa> are ecfiri'c, ‘ They 
occur/ adds that author, * in the calmire gross-icr and its 
contemporary strata; in the crag of SulTolk, Essex, and 
'Norfolk; and iu tho Bath oolite. They ure very elegant 
littlo fossils, particularly Lamarck's E. chjptiafa. We can- 
not consider his Parmophorua elon^:^aius as a Hpccies of this 
getujK, for its vertex is anterior, as its muscular impression 
demonstrates; conseiiuently we find in it no mark f)f a canal 
at ; it must therefore bo classed with Patella.' 

Em^ginula. — Desbayes, in his tables, gives seven living 
species and cloven fo'^sil (lortiury), one E, Jifts'ura, an inha- 
bitant of the European and Mediterranean Seas, fossil in 
tlie erag at Bordeaux and ])ax, and at Pans (Pliocene, Mio- 
cene, and Eocene periods of Ljell). Dc la Beche' enume- 
rates two iu the blue marls of the South of France, namely, 
ono closely approaching El fimtra of Lamarck and E. 
‘iHicvhila of Sowerby. In the cretaceous group he gi\cs 
two, E. Sanrtgp Calherintv and E. ])e/agica, both from 
Rouen. In the oolitic group be records one »iKjcies, ,v."n- 
/nr/.i'. Sotverby, ffo|^ the great oolite at Ancliff, Wills, 
T^cshay08» in his ewflion of Iinmarck (1836), enumerates 
(deven living species, and five found only in the fossil slaie, 
namely, A’, and El.clypoaia, Lamarck, from Grignon; 

E. radiala, Lamarck, from Fames ; and E. elegans and 
E> elfiihraia, Doshayes, tho first from Pj||||s and Valogncs, 
and the other, a rare species, from ParndiS^ ; 

Pamiophorus. — lloshayes, in his tablets, givi's two living 
and tw;o t'ossil species (tertinry), one Hfrni Touraine (Mio- 
CODO i^riod of Lyell) : and he enumerates two from the 
Crag, three from Touraine, three from Angers, five from 
Palis, two from Valognes. In his e<Ulion of Lamarck, he 
notes two «pficies only as fossil, one P. vfongatm^ Lamarck, 
with a v«j|fey. from Grignon, and the other P, angustm, 
DeshnyeMBttm Paris, 

CERvu^. [Dkkr.] 

CESARO'TTI. MELCHIORRE. born at Padua in 


May, 1730, studied in the seminary of that city, and showed 
from his'^lftrly youth a great taste for learning, and espe- 
, cially for philolq{^V;xiiu,^to. In 1762 ho was appointed 
"^prtjfceplor of patrician Grim an i at Venice, 

where he becamtf acqikitflHlu with Mr. Sackvillc, who in- 
formed him of the appearwoe' of .Ossian’s poems recently 
puhltfth^d byiMlwphorsOn. Cesarotti was so stigick by their 
poc^iavity am^itbc novelty of tho style, that ho resolved on 
translating psttian^into Wank verse, which he ef- 

fOGted with the bf 8ackville. He dedicated his 

^ trati^ion to the EaHji who caused an elegant edi- 
tion Wit to bo pj^totTWhis own expense at Padua, 2vol»., 
8vo,, i 563, and mde a,<j)resent of it to the author. Without 
discussing tho merit of ttese poems, it is b0t just to say that 
Coiarotti's translation is a fine spccimon of Italian versi- 
fication, heii^ harmonious and fluent, nnd in many parts 
highly Ho broke through the tameness into 

wmeh had sunk for more than u century be- 

faro<him» p^d immte t^xample of a new style nnd h bolder 
Ooaaretti however was not of a mind 
likelv to rostrained within rational bounds, Hk bio- 


c.liirics, Lysias, and other Greek writers, and also Juvenal. 
His essays and dissertations ore numerous. ‘Bhs works wei*o 
collected and published in 42 vols. 8vo.. 1800 ; tlie 

editors of the * Gla8.sici llaliani’ published a^Olection of 
them in 4 vols. 8vo., Milan, 1820. 

CESSION. When an ecclesiastical person accepts a 
second bonefico or dignity in the church, ^hich is incom- 
patible by law with tha |w ^kh he prevk^s^he^^* latter 
is said to be void by 'ciM|Pa|lt This avoiik^e takes place 
ip&o facto upon tho of the fiefcoRU benefice ; nnd 

the patron may at once, Without any sefitepco of deprivation 
in the spiritual court, and 'withoji^km^gb^css resignaiioit, 
proiient a new incumbent, and rtEWpllImt adigi'^^ibn. By 
tho statute Hen. Vlll. c, if a jpterson, pos- 

sessed of a beneApe„with euro of souls of the yearly value 
of 8/. or eb^ve^ acuept any other bcnirfice with curw 

of iiouls, wUholiit a botli. the first is d#* 

dared to bo irholly yoSBBT law. Ml even if tho first ben^^ 
lice be under the value of 8/., that rea|<»* not witibin 

the statutojry provision, U becomoi by the canon law as 
againiVtbd j^troii, in consequence of the a<toeptan€a by the 
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C 


ft ''second or d!S43^, (Watitjtfi's CW- 

^ijman's tiittf, cap. Bum's Eedesi tit, 

* Avoidftape and JbftpW) \ * 


CKSTUM. [eniotijiAnA.] 
CETA'CEA; [Wnitbs,] 


CKXIC ACID, a subut^co obtained % Oktvrettl fm 
spijrmaeetb and to wbich 4 p bas^slfiee givfen uitj tiktj^ie ti# 
[ETbAJu]. 

.^KTINE 19 the naii^ju^ropofied by ChflVreql ibr the pr3^- 
slSfeablo matter whichlprrfis tlm j^rcatoTpavt of the sub- 
atahee called' spermaceti. Jn onlor to obtain it pure, iho 
spenmie^i must V jtfcfttcd with boi%g alcohol, and the 
dear solution, on , cooling, depdMk cCtiMferhich, if requisite, 
is to be purified by a second solution in^d deposition from, 
alcohol. 

Cetinc is whltftt crystalline, soft to the touch, and friable ; 
it is nearly inodorous, is tasteless, and does not act upon 
litmus: it fusdSj^ 120'^ Fain*. When distilled in vacuo, 
it )ii*volatilized'^ithout diange; but when boated in a 
reiort in the usual way, it yields ft small quantity of acid 
and of oil, and tTlarge proportion of solid crystalline protluci, 
Irfttsos of cba^ftl romaining In the rciort. One hiindrod 
parts of boiling anlijdrous alcohol dissolve 15* ?1 of cctine ; 
l)ut whe«(i-“4ts specific gravity is *834, odly throe parts' are 
dissolved,/ If o^part of cetihe, an equal weight of hydrate 
of pota^, twt) parts of water are digested at tl tern- 
pijra1#e bo^^eem 122“ and 1 94“ Fahi*. for scVetul days, a soap 
is forhjitt which is didbrent fi*ortl oilier soaps, coutainiug 
TnFU*ga3i% and oleato potash, combined with uu unsa- 
pmiilled ffttty matter, which Chevreul calls fithaL [Ethaj-,] 
When this^up is decomposed by an acid, the ethal is sepa- 
rated with the margnrio and oleic acjds ; loO parts of celitie 
thus treated, give <10 '9^ parts of these acids, and 40*64 of 
etlud, tho increase of vveighjt ahtounting to l *6, According 
to Chevreul, cotine consists of— 

Carbon , . 81 '6 GO 

Hydrogen . . 12*862 

Oxygen . . 4*578 

CE'TOCIS, Do Montfort’s generic name for those Be- 
lcnniite8 which are pU^Juled at ilu! summits. 

CRTONl/AUJ^ (MacLeuy), a family of ColeophTous 
insects, of-^iho section Mehtoplnli (Luirciile), The species 
belonging to tins family 1 j;i\o the sternum more or less pro 
longed into an obtuse point, behseeii llie second pair of 
Inga: the mcntiim is cmarginate^l, atid nevertran.sver.se: 
the fcmiinal lobe of the maxilleo is fpriiished with a tub of 
lino hnira J the labruni is concealed : the anmnnttJ are small 


serS^p^ : It is teen very commonly in ^ 

Hying abo^ in the sitnahlne during tM ^4 

fycquontly eotUing on rpsosi* ^hc IcAvj # which it 
gmdily it is also ^ ftnd liliw) 


liOwers. ,3liilhance the halK m a tree 

that the insto^wj 

lickii|git it by means ol the itrfU of hahr 

with wnich tli^ a^termiuftted. ^ 

Roselnifhforntt ti|; thatch kept ond of thftsc insects alive 
for upwards of^ Witoe years, during whlch^^ilic^e hC M it upon 
fruit and moist white Inead. 

CeiofiidBsticHcat a small species, about half kn iboh in 
lenjiith, and of a black colour, with numerous white spots 
on tho thorais: and elytra, is said to have been taken at large 
in this country ; it.s occurrence is however so rare, that it is 
|**tloubted by it be truly indigfetfbus. It is common 

in Franco and Gmininy, and io found on thistles. 

C,/astnom, a species which somewhat rcseihblbs the one 


lickiigptri^i 
with wnioh i 
Roselnifhform 
for upwftrdi ofj 


first described, but is of a larger siae» and without any spots, 
occurs in tlie south of loanee. , j ' 

CETOPIRA. [CiaRHir»KnA.] 

CETTE, ft town apd port of Franco, in the di^partmont 
of Ht rauU, on a narrow tongue of Im id, Which separates 
the etang or pool of Thau from tho Steditermnettn, in 43® 
24' N. hit, and a"" 42' E. long. 

Otte is a modern town ; its rise was conncc.md with the 
construction of tho Great Canal of Languedoc, of which its 
port forms one ombouchuro. Tho canal passes by a very 
winding cour.se from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
river Aude, by IKziers and Agdc, into tho ^tang do Tliau, 
from which a canal is cut through the narrow tongue of land 
above mentioned into the Mcditernmean ; and the port is 
formed by two moles or piers which extend into Ulg poa on 
each .side of the mouth of this canal. Before 
lion of the canal of Languedoc there was a S|54’M^:mlet 
(still existing in the neighbourhood of the town)* Wnadi had 
about a score inhabitants, and which bore the name of Setto 
or Gette, as did also u small promontory in tho neighbour- 
hood. The moles were <tomplelod in 1078, about two years 
before the I'oinplctiou of tlie canal of Languedoc ; the prin- 
cipal mole nnib E. W. Irom the Cape of Cette, and has a 
battery and a lighthouse. The port is not very good, nor 
hii.s it the iialunil facdihes for becoming .so ; but its situation 
at the enlranco «jf the canal, and on a coast which bus very 
few harbours, keeps up tlie commevdal importance of the 
place. It ha.s canal comrnunicatidll by tbo Canal des 
Etamr«?ti)c elang do Miiugino, the Canal de Roubine, or 


and Icn-jointod ; the basal joints are short : tho three ter- 
minal joints are comparatively large, placed dose together, 
and form a tviphyllous knob. The thorax is gonerully some- 
what triangular, with the anterior part (which would torm 
tho apex of the triiingh;) truncated. The elytra arc usually 
rathet Btraight at tho bides, and obtusely nnuKled at the 
%pex, tnijs presenting a somewhat sq’bare form ; their disc is 
rather Hat. A f»'i,ingulai* scale is interposed betw een the base 
of the thorax anti that of the elytra at their outer atigles. 


de la Kobine de Vic. with Aigues Mortes, St. Gilles, Beau- 
caire, and thus wdlli the Rhone. In order to keep the sand 
from l)lo<*Uing Wihe port, the original moles have been 
lengtbened ; gJBfc insulated mole constructed across the 
mouth of the haffliL 

The Iowa was tawinally on tho west side of the canal, 
from the dang dd Wau to the sea, but has since extended 
so us to occupy both sides ; the older or W’estern part is bui^t; 
on the side of the ealcurcous ctihnence which formgt the 


I'he CctomadtXJ form <Tno of the most extensive groups of 
' tho beetle and nothing can exceed the brilliant colours 
^wirh which mftnyof thorn me adorned — in this respect vyeing 
with, ir :iot .surpassing, tho Bupiostidm. 

In t-'r larva and imago states thesft insects feed upon vege- 
table substances: tbo grub or .larva of the common rose- 
boeue very much resembles that of the cockclrafer,'’* and 
vtitien altout to assumo the pupa state, enc.lo.ses itself in u 
cocoop formed of particles of earth and rotten wood, or any 
^surrounding substiUicos, fasWhed ti»gether by means of a 
glutinous secretion. 

In viewing h huge collection of insects of this family, it 
is diHicult to what colours prevail most. In Cetonia, 
the typical gorths of the groijn|fin wjiich the scutelliim is of 
moderate siza|,vr the colours gUperally burnished, and 
consist fur the most part uf various .snade.s of green. Cetonia 
Aurata (the common rnse-bcctle) affords a good example of 
this geu^s^Ait lA fO^l^^W-quartors of an inch in length, 
and of a ' s^mncimjes oopper-like coloui*, 

w'ith two ite itregumr fascipc^ tow ards the bitter part of the 
cl}l-a, and ufltte»'ding from the side inwards: these faacite 
(and 'sovftfal little spetft of the stone cxdour which are ob- 
sbifVftble oti the elytra) com P<I wm 1 of a number of small 
whicli, )ri old ' s, are often nearly all rnUxid 
This spikiios is known to require further dc- 

^ KUUy and Spence'#* lultoduotkia to nrlUift 

tsol ,iU, vl'ite 17, n^, la. ^ 


headland of Cette ; the eastern part is built q)^on piles : 
the two parts are unitefl by a bridge. The and port 
[4>n‘sont u very picturesque appearance. 

The population of Cette in 1832 w'as 10,638. The rein- 
ing of HUgur was established hero in 1717, by feome inov- 
chants of Mmitpellier, and is stiU one of tlio branches of the 
trade of the town. Snuff and soap are also manufactured^ 
and tb'o salt works of tho Gtang do Thau employ dbiny 
hamh. Besides these qocHpfttionsr* illO inhabitants 
on a great trudw in tho wineu^iftltd bilindios of Languedoc, 
of which this town is tho depfit, and Ihey^have oousiderable 
fi.sherio9. Th(j town is also freciuented for iU sok batba and 
sand baths. Thore are a marine |Khopl and a ^ 

Bume writers contend that thftijijfftmo^ahoujd be written 
Setto or even Sdte. conform to in writing Cette^’ 

says M. Milliri, * but it seems to dii||i^ibrahle to wm^ 
FestuH Avieiius names the mountlm of 
Ptolemy and Strabo have both known mountahi j ibw 
first calls it the aecoi# "pnop. On the 

refiarfing hi tin? construction of the port of SiJle, wo iiftV6 
these wcw'ds for the inscription, **Pi)rfus 1666,** 

the explanation of this medal Ule G'rnndl 

p. 01), the Flench name of the toWnuJ n in the 
same mannor.^ Voyage dam lea Ww. <d d^ta 
Soe also MaUe Brun, fAm 

CETtJS, the soa-t^nator, eallod PUt^ h)f Hyginnt, aitd 
Orphua by some of iue Greeks, is said to represent Ihe mon^ 
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: to Andfomeda, It is sij 
i^p%t and a bright star iri the hmiV 
0, iQn tba moridiftn at ^igh|.o clp 
of Januiry* It ia usually with, a 

in Jh)ht/jpifS^ curlud fisbA.tail* 
^fstaralsS.^ "f t , 
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C E V 


lob .fornjs part of tnS^ antiont^bylai and from 
a of tljo th|^{|1ns and 

interior, and the oppsito qoiSr of Spain, 
f 4byia Ue^W. outsida of ^ i)anin- 
prpnjomory called CapoXcooa.b}' 
The iiwjntain iUolf is eallod by 
inoftbc Monkey?. There 
Jjfings of water, where 
(tt4rt*es thrive. Provisions 
<be ^hiedy brou<„dn in 
hip between thombal^i 
outa has tn^inall f ud hot 


pr^ntory 

liie rranecmwlors. Th 
tll^c^s ol Honi 

s^e gapj^# irrigtIyJH by 
nne, avenge, lemon, and other ; 
fox the JtitobHantsand the garri 
for litl|0coiniSunieation is V 
ar|t§ and the Mpors of th(j^interiqr. 
safe harbour* and y2Q0 in^bitants. 


athjlKriross belonging \o tbe Spaniards 
he ri^h coast of t|i kingdom of Foa, in the empire of 
^ “S, and i^i the wlphcd of the Straits of Gibraltar oh 
|lt4fntane(|a flido* where a mnall peninsula, abo^ 
lib bnSth, jutiout in a N.K.K. dtocUon exactly 
ipinsula is joined to the inainlfthd 


exclusive of tho gltfMon. ||^ore is alatiurdral, apda b/shop 
suflrogan of SeyilljsW^The nnlitary coipnai^nilor is also poll* 
tical governor of the idaco, and has undfur him the other > 
pl*osi4ius or forts hold by the Spaniards on th<^ coast of 
Marocco, namolv, PoHon do Vole/., Aihuceuiu, and MeiiUa* 
the latter of vvnich is about ItlO miles ^ttjff^eutatovyaj:da 
the frontiers of Algiers. There is a hoii#^f covroclioph |br 
critninals sent from Spam, who arc einploygd in the public 
works. Stttte-prisonerk arc ali^ sent hero^^ *®uring the lute 
frequent pohtical revolution^ hud reactions m Spain, ipany 
indiMduals of all classes have been punnnea in Gmita for 
years by the hmvaning party. Ceuta, or Septa«?iep a town 
of Muuriliiuia Tingjtana under lhfi> l|oTnaji^ . 4^obn J-, king 
of Portugal, took it from the Moors in 14 15^ it jkmc lUidor 
the dominion of Spain in 1580, when Philip .It emv^erod 
JVtnga). Tho Portiiguosn afiorwnv<U fornuvhy it to 
Spain by tlie peace of Liftb^p in Xn IGOO tli^ipora 

besieged it unsiiecessl'ully. Thera b a giwwl t<q>Sgraphi^l 
drawing of the peninstjlaof Ceuta among tl|o,|mips 
King's Library, British lyiusaum' 

ClSUTORHY'NOKlDS. ft genus pf fcoleopterous insects, 
of tbo family Curcidiouidte Technicsu clnmactcrs : — 

antenmn eleven-jointed, smen of which contposc the funb 
vuIuh; the l>a«al joint is us long as the rouiaimler taken m- 
gethcr; the club is ovate. Host rum sometimes long, benh 
and filiform, and at others short and tiiraigbb Tliorax with 
the fore- part much attenuated, with a channel bt^motb, in 
vilnch tho snout may bo deiwHimd. ScuteUan mii>nta and 
hardly apparent ; the elytra arc rounuod at the extrumity, 
and do not entirely cover the abdomen ; the u:^|^reuuty of 
the tihittj is without spines. 

The Utile insects of which this genus ia comiK»sod are very * 
numerous, and frequent plants of various sorts ; sbino 
;carc.ely exceed a mi^tartl sgod in siza, C. didymus ia 
abundant on tho common stinging uotllc, and about thb size 
of a hemp-seod. it is white beneath, and of a dull brown- , 
isb black above ; the sides of tho thorax are white, apd the 
elytra ore furnislied with two ^fpots of the .same colour ; iho 
apex of tho elytra is also more or less white. Whcii tnuchod, 
or often when oven approached, those little IkjoIIos close their 
snout in a groove on the under uartof Uie liody, contmot ihe 
Iqga, and allow tUemaetes to roll olf tho leaves to the fl'ouud,^ 
\fhero they are wjth dillSculty distinguished from the moUlfj-r 

CliVADTC ACID, a peculiar acid obUiined by Pellutiur ' 
and Cftvcntou from rovudilla, tlic seed of thq veratrum 
sahadilla. When this is digested in apthor, a.i^t oil, can- . 
bistlng of steariuo and claine, is dissolved; thU.pi), ttopa- 
rated from the collier by tlistillation, is then 8a|ionifie<l by 
potash ; this soap is. t^U'taric acid ; the fat ^ 

acids, Rot free, are separated by the liltor ; and tho solution 
being distillod, covadic acid, mixed with much water^ is 
condensed in tho recoivor : thui is; saturated ^yith bar>^<n^ 
and tho salt obtained by ovappration to dryh^s ftixed 
willi phosphoric acid and diatiUed. Thp pevadio ati<P svb- 
limos in white pearly noodles which fuse at Fahr., and - 
exhalo tho same smell as butyric acuh PV a«^ancid butter, 
which owes its smell to that st.c id, sublimes at 

a few degrees above Us jpgiy 


water, alcohol, and cbU , 
but they retain tho snidll pf 
the Borsalts of iron white. 


ictiokoud 

ag point,' soluble in 

A ^alta ate l^Uttle known* 
he acid ; ainindnla precipitates 



iLA> ia 
Jsij Vc?ktfum, tho 
io oLconsilterable im- 
viug bpen found to 

^ ^ Veratrio, Much ipt^ 

Of N»B‘ the town the peninsula has heap excited thiiSlfd g. fifom the obactiriff 
el ^ape.and is almost entirely open- that ia eWO^d to hanga ^ ^ It has always 

^ Monte del beofi to come Irpiw _ Hetiijie, with 

r^etred to CevadiHa te Vfiw hod ttp 


the Spanish-Moxipan 
seeds of which b^avc bcooi^e an ar 

f Alrioa by a tAfrow isthmwsv on which tho towit is built, portanoo, in oonsertU|?pqp of their having 
^ on the lanu side against any attacks of ^lopitain a capfti<%^bk m 











It from than a bit pf the inflowpottc^b^ 
^110“^ sampdfe ^ thSliflfeeas. 

Vemtxpni^iiiiJM 9^, trappd put its s^onyms ik 
liOfMMte but tnf!Sv*^hg%iuch Irglit 

1 8 as, RiikPfrK^ about iithan wnut 

KtaW, nddin" that the ifflming of>tlie was Hilie qP; 

C^fSti^ia being a (h'miiiu"lion of ^^tw^STihe^Spanlf^ 
oulSIp Hwconsidorcd it was'^^t for \i9e as a horse ipoaiciitM 
and to destroy verrrnn. AWa htter jigtibd vescotllt^z 
forr^ i?i bis Fbfe des ^'*]eB, the Voralrun^fi4badiIIa 0^ 
Aet^JiistXo a West Indian ^ Jit ; shortly itftor ft was. j 
ttscermined tb^,^^re%as also a Mpsican Cevadiila, which 
cdrril^dndcd entirdfc-^lf %he ^ds of the flhop^/. Thus 


again Mexico wa)# fljte& os the%ndoti|tod . o<‘ that 

valuable prodfi^itipn, in which the principle veratrta is found 
^miore concentratS'than in any khown plant. Ur. Schiede 
discoverwl it m^rassy places near the Hacienda do la Ld- 
guna in Barrancado Tioselo, on the eastern jjeolivity of the 
M^ican table and it has been slncci described by 
Scjilebtendalil J^PfTwhamisso, under tboparflfe of Veratntm 
officinale, in a paper of which the ft^pwing is a translation. 
Root bulbous. Want usually gijjjj^^ing Id tiifts. Leaves libcar. 
tapi^cng to the t, even, quite atnooth, entire, phaunelled on 
the keeled at the back, four feeypn^;>atlicr weak. 

Scape n^^as high as a man, qui^p simffle, terminated by 
a rafcem<^^J|^t fpd a half long. Pei^adth deeply six-parted, 
spreading, yjj^oWish, small, persistent with tbiokblunf linear 
segibents, orwhich three arc rather broader than the others. 
Filainei^ six*a^ some what club'sliappd, yellowish, inseried 
into the of the pertoth# the three tliat are opposite to 
the broad^ segments longer tlmtiiKe otliers, and all 

longer thakf jhe periautK'j anther^ rather large, yellow, cor- 
date at the baozi' 5 pollfl^ Ovary superior, 

consisting of forro united by their sutu res ; styles 

very short. Fruitjm<*a]isdl|^the capsules adhering by their 
sutut© but rc«odily separated. Ltjwer flowers herma]>hrodit« 
and fertile, upp^r, male and sterile on account of the abortion 
of the ovary. Flowers have the smell of the common Bar- 
berry. This plant^'oduces the true Mexican Sabadilln, or 
. Ccvudillti# But in tnc.-sKops there appear to be seeds of two 
distinct species, orto of .which is the V,^ahadilla, the ‘^ihor 
' Uie plant now described, which diffeVs in having Intcar, 
keeled, chatmollecl, and not ribgruss-Uke leaves, ygjlow and 
tiot^ purple "'flowers, segments of the perianth li hear and 
shorter than the filaments, and not ovate or lanceolate, and 
longer than the filaments. Nearly related to this is a V./ri- 
found in the Alpine region^of Orizaba, inhere it 
^ flowers m 'lSoptembei* ; tin's has blackish brown flowers, and 
, IS re^oncvl a poisonous plant by the Mexicans, who cull it 
SevoejOo. It would be worth inquiring whether the P\ an^us- 
tifoliurn^i Pursh, a plant occurring in the mountainous 
girtig of^irginin and Carolina, and in the low lands of Ohio, 
,-Teune^see, and Louisiana, dcK^s not possess- similar proper- 
strongly susjiect that all these supposed Vora- 
Irums reall^' belong rather to the genins Helontas, with the 
'dXcpptionof ^jbadil/a itself, which seems tu be a gonuine 


te and iba X«Qt; and thole of |^o)MiA|||kX«eYe^^ . 
into ?hiit Watered by the 
Ct^vy^mes aepirate the stream^ 

ti^ifeean fromtifaoge that %w former 

(^>Arddcbe,^i& Baume, the'’W||Himl^ the 

CJktabn of Al^i^tbe Garden pf ^TOnre, alrST which tMir 
.imrped)%t^;;i^ot&irwiso inp the Rhdne; the HtMeR/ 
^with Krgue; ^d the Orb) rile bh the 

[ S.E,,:ifqpe of tlephaln : the letter (the Loire, the Lot, the 
[Tam, tneiiSorgups, &c,, aWf wfiich, with the exception of 
the Loire, ultimately iWell the curre^l of|Ji[o Gar^ne) riae 
to th® N.W. slope. The highest points of are 

La L(M!dre,‘4888 feet; Gerbicr do Jones, Jib whicfflbe Loire 
ri.sc%51'45 feet; and Mount Mozeno, 5820. 

In the Absence of a Irustw'orthy guide, wo feel somO diffi- 
culty in giving even an approximate statement of the 
dimei^ions of tne^hain. The following meaiui'cments ore 
from %e map of" France, published at Paris, in 1818, by 
A. II. Bruc, and the map published by the Society for the 
Dift'usion of Useful Knowledge: From Mount Mezeryem 
Mount Loziire is 30 or 38 miles ; from Mount Loz^ro ipl||||| 
sour<?ll of the Or! », 50 or 58^iies’. The breadth di IhS^ 
chain is more fiiffioult to give, owing to its connexion on th<^ 
N.W. side with the nioiintaia^: of Auver^e : fmm Bo- 
darrieux to Rt. Romo on the Tarn is .iJlailes ; from Gangea 
on the Herault to the Tarn between Stc. Eniroio and Com- 
peyre^is 32 miles; from An ben as to Pradclles, 28 miles. 
The country covered by ihe-W^vemies may be roughly 
estimated at from 2500 to 3000 square miles. Tile S.E. 
side towards the basins of the Rhone and the Herault has 
the most rapid descent. 

The mountains L’Esperon, L’Aigoual, and others, near 
the source of the H^a'anlt, consist of a variety of rocks, 
among which granite seems (o predominate : the is 
of several varieties. Gonsidortible detached h^^^B|ntln8 
rock found lying on tlve surface are <*unjecturoSMH|Hpeir 
rounded form, to be the remains of blocks, ^W^^Sl&rs 
and projections of which have been smoothed dowP^ the 
action of the waters and the air. The mountain-streams 
of this district scarcely ever dry up in bunnner, and in their 
beds (especially of those whose waters have the gnyatest 
fall) arc found masses of granite, rounded and jiolished by 
the action of the waters. These masses, some of which 
are from ten to thirty feet in diameter, appear to have 
been detached and brought down irum a distance by tho 
inundations caused by these sWams; for tho nature of tho 
soil in tho immediate neighbourhood of the spots where they 
are fouhd precludes tho supposition that they had their 
origin in tho bed of the streams and have" boon deuudcil by 
the action of the wa|qrs. These rocks are surrounded with 
tho debris eaug^^qy tho destruction to which they have 
boon subject. of the granite i.s so loft that its grahu- 

lar texture may be destroyed by the hand, or at any rate by 
the stroke of a h^mer. Tlie rocks of this part of the 
C^vennes, besides ^anite, consist of talcite ana schistus • 
no maniio shells are found in them. 


^speCtes of the genus in which it stands. 

CE'VENNES, a chain of mountains in the smith of 
'France, in Languedoc, forming the continuation of tho 
mounluins^bf the ci-ideVant provinces of Foroz and Auvergne, 
from ^ they extend in a S.W, direction. They for- 
merly gave name to the aistrict of Languedoc, over which 
ibey spread; and in the acceptation of some writers this 
name has compreheuded tjpie districts of Gevaudan, Vivarais, 
or Velai, though onjy a part of these districts is 
cjpcu^dijylbo Cevonnos. Ttoie mountains arc at present 
"comprehended in th® departn^ts of Card, Loz6re, Haute 
* (or tipper) Lmre, and Ardikihe. They may indeed bo con- 
sidered as oxrchding into th^ departments of HfTault and 
Aveyron ; for it is difficult to ascertain to what part of the 
chain to which they hulong ^hii^ extends nearly to the 
Pyrenees, being aopanued from these only by the valley 
through Which the canal of Languedoc runs) the name of 
<>ronne8 should be resirjoted. In this article we shall con- 
sider thqm pi exteiidhittjrbm the somrees of the Orb, which 
waters Bekiers,i§<llMR Mezcnc in the neigh- 

bourhood of thtv®tr3lPof t be Loire. 

Thr general direction of tho chain is N.E. and $.W. 
hjxyn Mount I-oz^ WhJoh assumed as the centre 

di the chain, sewffl brstMcs^lra^brown off, as the mowh- 
ains of MargqrSie tdWapji.^yergnfe, serving to conuerlt tho 
X^ennes wi#i th® vob^w&potips of that province; the 
He^ Aubrac, inp ho country watered by the 

W.iil. pluo , ; ^ * 


Tho C(*vcnnes contain several other species of granijti;^ 
One species, not so common as that mentioned above, is of ' 
a dingy’ grey colour, inclining to yellow ; it is not in 

bloctul but rather in veins of no great size ; M^iard and 
close grained, ^leaving sometimes across tho direction of tho 
vein, like slate, but into slabs of considerable tbieknesi. 
This is used tor building d<ry walls, os, from its 

cleavage being s(^uare, its knrfaces admit of being exactly 
joined. Tliere is nhother species, of H pinkish rod coJtsui*, 
the hard varieties of which are iimi|jfc^in colour and hard- 
ness to Egyptian granite ; buti^is if TOnd only irt one part 
of the mountains. ^ ‘ 

In other parts of the mountaini the are dalcgr^oua. 
The streams which flow from Mount^'Ksperon, whothef 
those which flow into the Tarn aiid^iby iMt into the 
Garonne, or those which flow into tho Hdraulf; when they 
have their bed or tbeir banks fotn^d by calcareohs toqlcs, 
are often absorbed, and re-appear wror an interval Varying 
from a quarter or half a mile to a#iIoariilift half; and thS 
notwithstanding theW sourties ^ suflictenl^ quantity 

of wpiter for tliom to flow bn, undb^rdinaai circumltanee$« 
wilhioiit interruption. Tho^placjo ■wheio river is thus 
absorbed is called in the language of thl^|l|^try an 
No similar phenomena are observed 
have their bed in the granite distrieU ^ ^ 

Wherever the granite predominates,' tliji^ego^pble 
very light and ui(jiversaUy suited to tho growth bf^r^lrtaiu 
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mniy Ihal^j&e 

' gr^test siae and Height. TW«e 
aoil i0 ffi|)p«leou 8 «ri|| 

^ the granite^ bd&jTeasily oai 
the he! sands, wb^P being cai . 

h> thef toditerranean^j^jthe Hbre^t .dm .the 
(paany^f whose i^ibutariei nse in the^jS^v^^e^ 
lim witlv sand-banks the ^st of that m. It is i^, 
gmnito distrioU that gold mUt te^undi "^nbo&e wKo |^in 
a. tivelih^^ by iteek^ it gatnor i^eir zbost^^ i^undant 
hai^est theif%raat inuadations, when the waters have 

^f^read m^er the neighbouring soil. It is only in granitic 
and talcose deposits that gold dust is found. ^ 
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Talcite and schistus are found in the same diattict witk treated, those Who continued to rcfsist were ijiedlto^ed. T^e 
granite, or with calcareous rooks ; but the granite an<^ the submiss^gt '«sf Cavalier, the leader of t^i^^amisards, as 
calcareous rocks appear to occupy difforentudistricta. To- these Protestants awe called, a youth extruordiiiary 
wards the base of the chain, considerable beds of r#ftng natural talent^s, though a heavy loss to the rebels, did not 
slates SJ'e found. bring the conton to a close. Villars was^jm^ed, to be ein^ 

The C^vennes aro naturally of difficult access; but the ployed in matters considered to he of importain^; 

yer© mad^ by government i ' " “* ^ “ 

seven toenth or the commencement ' 
ulury have done much to 


50' and 82^ l(AE,Jpng. • It is separated on the Hfey. from 
the Continent of Bidia.^y the Uulf of ManaaW, I^^ 
treroe length is aboftti^O miles fVom J^kfnd ^ts 
extrem# breath 143 mijes: the circuit is B^fcik-^O nulfijs. 

Its area is abbui 24^^04 square miles, or about ioOO 
miles less than tliat of* Ireland; but no ac^ratq, survey 
has been mado.^ The population, according hi^ba^sus of 
18:13,18 1,126,80^^ 

In Sanscrit,, writingSj Ceylon is*^alled Lunkgir , holy dr " 
resplendent; in the Singb^toe annaU it ^’s^^aned Sinha* 
la-(lwipa, the island dflfons. The Amed it Si> 
rendib, which is only a corronl^ of t?b©f ^fehuine name; 
and the Porfuguesc, Solan. Pit has ItWten calltid 
iiaro, the fertile island ; Eelam, the insular Mngdom ; and 
Tenesseritp, tho place of delight. To the Greeks and Ro- 
mans it was known under the numo ,of Taprobane. and 

. Salico (Ptolemy). Being favoural^,^ situated W. 

like a flight of steps. On these platforms vines and mul- ©ntr^ce of the Bay li#' Bengal, and b^pnded ou the B. and 
berry trees are planted, and potatoes, maize, and other E, by the Indian Ooban, it is admirably adapted for an% 
species of grain are produced. In other places the natural entrepot of eastern commerce : and though at E^sent 
terraces formed by tho strata of the rocks which constitute poveijshed and thinly peopled, yet, through tlfe inipulise i." 
the mass of the mountains aro bounded by the walls of'' given to commerce and industry by tho late abohtion^ of 

iind the troughs thus pernicious monopolies and the omancipulion of its pe^le 
irom compulsory labo^ it promivses to become one of the 
most important of the Kiiglish possessions, ^ 

The eastern shore of the island is in many porta boldiatid > 
rocky, and iho water deep. The N.W. and W. shorej from 
Point Pedro to Colombo is uniformly low, and indented 
Iff vr ibift a ut.u«vt. with bays and inlets : the south and south-eastern '%ItoreP4s , 4 
ts, and convert, elevated, and presents a highly picturesque appearance. 

,^rs which would Tlio N.W. coufit of Ceylon i« almost joined to ludta by^ihk 

island of Manaar, Adam s Bridge, and tho island%f Ilainia- ^ 
scram. There ore only two passages through the strijt.fc 
One of these, called the Manaar Passage, which separatea'^ 
the island of Manaar from the opposite coast of Ceylon,^-'*’ 
near Mantotte, is not above four feet deep at high water, * 
The other, called tUc Paumban Passage, separates island " 


lit© country over which thov spread contains, notwithstand- 
ing its rugged c‘h8||icter, u considerable population. It 
furnishes an ample supply of game and fruit; chestnuts 
are particularly abundant, and constitute an important 
article of food to tho inhabitants. The valleys, which aro 
tolerably fertile, especially along the banks of the Rh6ne, 
fwniisli pasturage to a considerable quantity of cattle. 

Tho cultivation of the sides of the Cfnenries is carried on 
with great diligence, and places wlmdi would seem to be 
the least suited for it have been rendered available by the 
carefudJ^dustry of the inhabitants. They raise across the 
raviaiSrawtecd by the mountain torrents a wall of loose 
which the waters, vvbeji clear, puss readily ; 
bufk HPIB MSer a storm or sudden shower, they bring down 
eortlTlIBfeatoncs, these walls fu-X as a. filter: tho earth and 
stones are dejiosited, and in time form a platform of good 
ground. Successive platforms aro raised one above another 


loose h-l ones formed by the peasants, and the troughs thus 
lorined ore filled with vegeUihle soil obtained from the chfis 
and cavities of the mountain, or conveyed by the peasants 
from tho foot of it upon their baclus. The disasters caused 
by tlio rains, whie.li overthrow the walls, and wash aw'ay or 
remove the soil, are repaired by the care"bf;the hardy moun- 
taineers, who, wrap][)ed in an oil-skin djliitt with a broad 
hat of tinned iron, bid defiance to tho eloix 
by irrigation, to a useful purpose, thk^,m 
else destroy the fruit of all their labels ; or they perse- 
yeringly repair the damage which they cannot prevent. 

Ia mountains are mentioned by antient authors, both 

’ ui^ek and Latin. Caesar {de BeL GaU h. vii., c. 8) speaks 
of them ,ua^r the name of Cevenna he crossed them in 
his conidW^iHth the Arverni and their confederates iihder 


VerciligitoHx, The presumed difficulty of the passage had ; of Ramissoram, celebrated through India for its pago<laL 
encoutoired the Arverni, who deemed themselves covered , from the opposite coast qtTndiu, near Tonitorre Point. This 

J, ' 1 1-*. 11 rr*u.* .'r. ... 


fiom attack by these zij^untains as by a wall. The p^age 
was made early in the yeaf» aud<JflDsar had to make\ road 
tlyrough show si^t feet a^p. Strabo givci (n this range the 
narpe of ^poi^lule Ptolemy uses the plural form, 

r 4 K^fAfUva Hpij, these mountains afforded 

refuge to the IIuMenots religious wars of France. 

The inhabitants fep yotmned till of late years the reputa- 

of heipg a r^&ss rac©^ ever ready to revolt, and they - ^ .. 

havp o^n stmected of being Huguenots in their tho refusal of the contm^ta^overumoit^jm oo*ouerate 
hearts, ^ . effecting it, tho expense b^t^yond the meanevof the 

Th I ?‘03 til© HuguenoSs of these mountains rose in arms lonese government. But it is to be hoped, for the inter© 
and edtatniited the roqfif fearful excesses. They had been commerce, and more espeoiallv fo^he tqaritimo ir ^ 
driven intp^rebellkii bj^he persecutions to which they had of Ceylon and India, th^it will yeW^j^mplii/riry. 
been saluted on accouht^of their faith and by fiscal op- Paumban ia a n^w^ssage tfar M|| i 
- ^ was increased by the propbemes extending from the island of Ramisiijltm» tH<J 

' by those either from mad entlin* cx^ntinent. JThe dsuoa ojfc^ which is 2260 jai 


passage is very narrow, and not above six feet deep at highl^s ^ 
water. 

An opinion wbi^h prevailed, these passages * 
once much deeper, and might now be de©pened.%tffiout 
much difficulty, led to a partkular surv|fy of the ^aumhan^ ^ 
Passage being made. But tho result seems to bo, that l^e 
passage has never been deeper than at presenH^The prefect 
of deepening the passage was abandone4 itk^e^nsequenco of 


siasiDi or armiibiJiS)^umed th^ prophetic character. * No runs E. B.nS W*p and /is^ 
taxeik' an;^ liiHHOOt»eience,' were the devioes inscribed rooktl40 yar4a apart, 
on timm < "With n fury naturally inspired by the is in most places visihHawi^wi 

cjmeflr ^4 vrhm h^ goaded them into rebellion, only a. few detached rocks a{ 

rf aa.«». I. c.-». w. with imi^u 

jbtUnr C^veotts, ftlny And MeU glYo4a«ben«», 
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tbe apapmii^ ofit^mg Jjpen bpi^t thw^li 
^ fluid UPiaianitpililSroitt^ th«^th#>y in 

1414 A.i>i, wljeri:.Af» wf4P*y 0? EamiiftMB^ cW<^< 
ovj»r Ibem tblfica yqarlfon particular ipGyfljf. A 
being »flU8rw§rd« eflcctcd* it waa ;|^pa»rw, but It 
^►jpfenfid 'and enlarged by the violence of then(AvP9» gwa 
iimvemlly boliflipd br tbo nfsighbouiHng to fp 

tOonUjanally enlacing. Th^e ure two pa»aagefi in the <4)in i 
extern, uaed by W»els drawing not moi^) or 

fivftjfeet water; wd we weslorn Aed by canoeiiVnd Binall 
b^iw^%bnly. Tbo^wlgern passffge is Artjr yards, broad, of 
irregular degih. andriecky hot toin, winding arid sliallow; 
all which circuinstances cauBo great delay aiui^ expense to 
yessels. In rough weather it is sometimeH ifopobsaulo, and 
frequently dangerous ; oiid under favourable circunastancos 
it take;* tnree or four days to get through. In giving allen- 
tion to the eniy|!|ement of tho Paumban PasBag<i, it is ne- 
cessary to take into account a neighbouring sund-bauk. on 
which there is|>nly seven feot water, and which is probably 
a .greater obstacle than the? ridge of rocks : more ebpccially 
as it is formed by 4e|)0«its frorn^tho jjurrents which run 
through t|»c breaciies in the ridge. ^ 

Adam’^ Bridge is the ridge of sand-banks connecting 
Manaarwhh Hanhs^^cram [Adam's Biuduk], 

The physierJ struoturo of the interior of Cc) Ion is not yet 
well known. The great mass of the high land is in ihy 
sonth^n audShvider part ol' tlio island, and the control purt^» 
of this iTMtlntain retrion seem to bn inter'^cctcd l;y the seventh 
parallel of N. lat. Nuaitrous oflsets from this nucleus arc 
detached towards the S„ S.K., and S.W. coast., lorming the 
boundiiries between valleys that are' drained by uvers fising 
in the central nniss, and running S., K.K.. and S.W. This 
part of the island contains A<hmi's Peak, which was supposed 
to bo the higl^st m^xintain in the island. But the most ele- 
vated point is now ascertained to be IN'droIullugalla, which is 
8280 th*t above the sea, and is surr(7unded by a tract of ele- 
vated M^try of very irregular surface, nud well adapted for 
almos^PIF the productions of temporale countries., This 
tablcdand ia generally from 2000 to 3000 fact aboVft the 
,sea. yrum the central mass in tluHorriiory of (.!andy»a 
r'ange of high land runs due N., probably nearly as far as 
9'^’ N'. lat., foriiuug the western boundary oI'Uih basm of the 
M^uiawdli Ganga (tlie chief river of the island), and sepa- 
ruling the waters which How mio this river, (ir towards the 
east coa^t, fiom those which run vOBtward mto tliH Gulf of 
Mapaur. This range i.s very little known. The interior 
mountainous district contains numerous bcauUfu) valleys, 
and prodigious forests. The N.. N.bh, uud N.W- parts of 
the island are generally flat. 

Heights of some of the principal Motint(ii?is, in 
CeyloJK 
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Pfq#is^4 by # p4em hndgq.pf ow« ! 

spap, <^u9triic^ of s^ift on Awriomw 
principle, , %twejen QamJy 4 PfI JWifwrjft 

Kcciuls above ipOO and receivo^i jq fbj9 IgH fl 
course iipjeroiMi efretgas. At ^inteppe, ^|; Pj t 

muuut^fts, Its avm^P bre^d^q ^ 340 ^d its ^ ^ 
at the ford $.fo,et; in thg ^ 

during frpsben pr 30 AlMif 9 fwv iiqi?thpy’n coqr 9 j| 
through tbe country of Bintenne it sop^wiei ihM? IW) 


[LTI\v levelling; liy geodesic operations.] 

Pedrotalla^Ua, close to the rest-house of Nuwera 
Elba ..... 82«n 

Kirrigal Potta . . . . .7810 

ToUip'dia^ ..... 7720 

Ada in > Peak ..... 7420 

Plain uf Wilmanio .... 0900 
/NammoonnakooUG near Baddoola . . 0740 

Plain of Nuwera Elba * . . ,6210 

Tly^ICnucklcs . . . .6180 

piatalawn, near Hangoorankelti . . 5030 

*' Pwajt .... 4990 

(JPtttgalle, the rocky ridge of Hantannt^ to the S. 
of town . 

^^hab^Huawa, near Gampalla * 

Amomiapoorre . 

PyreiW ^^taana, Unj hill ab*(f\e it 
thronrfW^ ptwnt in the road leading through tbo 
C^TWntf Bass , st 


4380 

3540 

.3440 

3192 


giO iu Q^ndy 


1731 

1078 


abounds ttiountajn streatqs 
s mure numerous ou the S, ai]td 


aider thi 
waters 

® '• WWUiULUUS uu tuij o. «ip4 

1 ? Those which Ilow through 

I\'qm Mountvon md N,%'merly a)lcd the numerotf^ 

* c iJ'"* ^ the mosi ferCiJd and 

- contain remain^ qf numprtms 

^ 'aWtributing Jhe 


iU.pl 


firanches : the smflUei:, tlvB Ver^jel (Satqf^, 
miles S. from TtrincotpaUjq ; ilin larffoy,, 
name, falls into the great W. pf ^ 

mined that, by the removal of certain 
be easily efibt'ted, ll|j9 river he ttnmiWe " 

qt least as Kalinga, a dist|ihoe qf M tpiles. Its 
nuMgation was mtevrupted by thq fnrpmg of the streaip* 
The Brahmins of tbe temple, at the wouth of tbe Vergg], 
in order to improve tfifeir land||, vvidf^med and de^ened tl)e 
Vcrgnl at this point, by whltm the Mahaw'elli Ganga >vaj^ 
mad*' (Iry fprten miles from the point of separation for pearly 
tbo whole During Ibo freshes tliero is however dan- 

gerous navigation for ralU round tbe elbow at the junction, 
whore much limber hi lost annually by the dirpclors abanr 
tloning It, and sw'imming fur their liveg, A^ alnaoslt.tlie only 
export from Trincomaloe is timber, consisting 
mahlle, ebony, and satin wood, procured froin4^^^|k of 
ibis river and the vicinity, tlm importance of itd 

navigation is obvious. This rivet Hows throug^-J^Ji^ntiy 
once the granary of tbe island, as indicated by the^pdmorou^ 
rc‘main.3 of works of art for the irrigation ot'lhe land, whicli, 
now fallen into decay, serve only to form pestilential 
lasses. Its whole course is near 200 miles. The Kalani 
Gunga runs a west course for 35 miles to Hnanwelle, anli) 
thence to Colombo. It is navigable, with little intcfruptiou 
in tin* dry season, for boats of considerably burden, higher 
rhiui Talgamuie. The Kalu Gunga takes a west direclion, 
and afrer passing through the districts of Saffragam apd 
Three Kories outers the «ea at Caltura. It is navigabj^e. a 
little above Katnupoora. The Walavrp Gouga has a S,]|5, 
cour.He to tiu; sea, eight jnilos to the N. of Hambantotte. 

Harbqurs. - M Trincomalee and Point qe Golle there grp 
harbours capable of containing the largest sllip^; af$d thp 
roads of Coloksipp aftbrd a feecu|fe aoehorag'p kt 
seasons • mdeedi in the harbour of Trincqmalpp all th^ 
sliigs iu the wbr^.^‘fnight anchor, am} he pyotede^ ft any 
.seiison. On the 1§.E. coast there arc foqr ports in which 
hiojll vessels may And fhpUqr, an4 Aye pp 'jfip Mylll 
I ceast. 

I There are a few lagunes iq the isj^d: jpb^ 

bed known are in thp vicinity qf Negoinbp pqlohibb. 

1 u the marilfrn*^ provipces, ut a yeiry yeipote dhto? Wnala 
with stupetlpous ©mhanJlffpeata wej^ qphstr^tii?d by 
Singhalese to connect batten »ive salt-wati^akblp. Aj^rtiflcial 
lakes also were forroeih piroumf«rbhpb, for 

the purposes of irrigation* 

Vy Liter Commun^cfiimr^A^ proi, 
importance is that which connects 
It was projected by the DuteW hut Iqpi 
Anishecl state, until Sir Edward 
government, completed it about 1 8^9^., 

The flatness of the disjrict^ hordj^„ 
has occasioned the formation of e|ctbnsl 
or Ittgunqs, wlpoh, by meane qt‘ 
them, facilitate tho 
Bftticaloa, on tho east gtde of , 
sected by thosf Wms, vhkk 
tprpal eommunitt4t^n* The^^ ^ 
egktom eqaet tq the jporthwa^d qf 
rating jhe northern and kcidthom 
district, qnd thisd of Manafir. ]yir 
of Oqrbmandph po^ee^i g»b#r f^i 
the continent thin Kho ^ ) 

tive ves^ls being ahfo to mei over 
oumetanee ‘ ** * ^ 




M 'PB'T 


■ &» Uitki bo h^ 

'jW^At^('Oci»ifi|w^ iwij 0<4J# ^ €«ylon t« iffiiifcip^i^fBREeijctd 

limtSiliiWvw iinjMdi^t^M S*W, ttuSniwJoii tbi bdSfe by m|| Tib# ubtjlli-^wt 

iSH^jjl daiS^ivi^Jjref^ra ttlalii tfasij^|h-TTo$f momwon mtn 

PS dba^#fto<l ^kmt&BilXim M'tb ttil#.|jpfefcibtt Jlfm ;tp .In tWfe';irtWc^^itJg inotitbs %*tiri^kW6 

, ^ ftud riv|j||b#leetttJa!^^ oftltbii iteawtis are bow^ev^sf avtir 

ttii ttftd C!ol6*tttHi. Oalpfntj^is ttiWjesgWfejlov^i^ du^ i^ MvXvi^n^nh& ith^v^eit wind being gi*ner^y 

mb 6.W.‘ I anA tlftif oWg<hSfB bra'bojWeyed tb0!K|.l|P« S^^m«ti1n^>« ind<s<>ds(ii!^ Ggbttibo tbis wM 

iB bobts. This ahratjgbjn^t tfc df g^jt-cdmifhetcial itopdr# j blowa ftrr (Ivefctmtmlhs togbthetii and tkaTidrth-weat wltld* 
s^ to jgjb ^dghilNtictmoN^ atld. with tha advbhtages of bldwb dtudfi|r the months of Deeomyif and Jatmary only, 
chmatb td India, dffaiw gtea« indtmoments to Lo«4hir^matancesruod% the winds SftbMtorto^aooo^dm 

abitlers t^nll desoHplions. to the distab<!e ^otn the east^nd west tjttif; thus, at 

Ad^d|j.-^The oouhtfy bbing intewbeted by d«o(( jratiriel, in Upjter Onvah, dtirii^ the monthww Jime,dNly*»nd Au- 
fldtdn inipftssable, attd eot^ered ^ith thick jutigloi the comma- gust, the wind is variable, and fbr tho remaining time months 
nkttUons are tendered extrdtaiely difBeult. Under the Can- it blows trofa the north-east. The lieat is not so gtoat a$ 
djan govetnmdnt the opening of roads Was prohibited^and on the neighbouring coast ot‘ India, the sea-breezes 
l&S passes were strictly guard^. Narrow paths were made, rating the temperature, and making the air more ag^ahle 
By Whicfcpiion oh fbot obuld pass singly, climbing over tho and salabrious. At Oiloihlio the -raeau dlily vamtioh^vof 

the thickets. In thus providing for the the temperature does not exceed 3*^, tmd the aimnal ranle 
the coumfti its impwemeftt was necessarily of ilie thermometer i« th)m 76® to 36 J® Fahrenheit, At 
iffei^rded j <gnd ilrbm tne littte intercourse which subsisted Galle the mean daily variation is 4®, and the annual range 
difiltthe province^, the habiW knd institutions of from 70® to 87® At Ja|t‘napatam the mean daily variation 

t#peeple were 6f thi most simple and primitive kind, cxir is 5®, and the annual range from 70® to 90®, Trinco- 
hibiting curious remains of their social condition in Very malee the greatest daily variation is 17®, and aimuai 
remote ages. But Sihee the occupaUon of the country by range from to 9l|®, At Candy, 1467 feet^^ve the 
the BritiSi* and ntbrh partici^rty from the time of the ath sea, the mean daily variation is 6®, and the ahSKl riihgo 
ministration of Sir Edward Barnes, who made great exer- from 66® to 86®; and at Newera Elba, 6216 feet ub^e tho 
tions to open the coTUmnnicationa, Which have been officienily sea, tho mean daily variition is 1 1®, and iheStnnuaKrange 
fbUbwod up by the present governor, Sir R. W. Hortori, 361®to8()i®; in 1831 however tba highest tompciatare Was 
carriage roads have been constructed at a vast exjwinse. only 73®, and this \va‘^ attaint'd but once. 

That civilization receives a powerful impulse by the opening In Coloinlm, in 1830, 102 inches of rain fell. Of these 
of comijjfntoetions, and that it advances in proportion to the 102 inches, there fell id' April, May, Octoliei^^ and Novem* 
famhilllRfefeoraraercial intercourse, are facts which have been her, in the following proportions: in April, 11 inches; in 
rO] Rostrated Iti Coylon. Roads being ojjened they May, 21 inches ; in October, 21 Inches j ihd ill November, 

wef %ercd with the vehicles of commerce. The fruits 20 inches. ^ t - > 

of labours purchased those comforts and luxuries The eastern part of the island, which is open to the N.K. 

Which had before beeti denied to their poverty ; and in every monsoon, partakes of the hot and dry cUniate of the coast 
rciipect they profit by ioletcoarse with their more enlightened of Coromandel. Tho western division, which is gMc to the 
Countrymen, dnd with Europeans. Bazaars and villages S.\V,.monso<>n, has a.chmate like that of the MuMP coast, 
have sprung up along the roads; and the productions of which is toinporate &d humid. Tho N.K. winds, although 
EdrbpG arc sold in every village. Uhder the present governor accompanied with rain, are drier than those from the S.W„ 

H mad-ctyach has been established between Colombo and and the country over which tlioy blow has an arid anpear- 
Candjf, which already pays 8 per cent, to the proprietors. ancej as contrasted with the luxuriant verdure of the semth- 
The principal roads in the maritime provinces run along ern and western dishMcis, which continues during the greater 
the sea^coast; end carriage-roads have been made from part of the year, Tho driest seasons arc thoso which' ore 
Odiorabo ds for as Chilaw to the twirthward, and through sit uate(F%ct ween the range of the two monsoons, partaking 
Galle as far aS SIfturii to the southward. Carriage-roads slightly of tho inlluoncc of both. 

have also been iinlde from Colombo to Candy ; one by the The clirnate and seasons of the northern and southern 
Way ojr Kurutiegalfe, which is in the direction towards Trin- districts may be thus strikingly contrasted. On one side 
eottitilbb, through the ftkt country ; the o|ler by a nearer of tho island, and even on one Side of a mountain ,4)^0 rain 
route over k pass in the hills. SwrdI #hcr roads and may fall in torrents, wdule on the other tho earth is parched 
fcjommtttlications through tho districts have noon opened, and and the herbage withered. Tho inhabitants in one place 
iotho arO novrin progress. Tho niaitt'^ddd to Candy, a may be securing tbeniselvea from inundathA while In 
^#brk of gteat magnitude, has been carii^d through some another they are careftilly distributing the Httfe water of 
^ parses ill the hills, and connected by several bridges, former seasons, which is retained in their welldilind tanks; 
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fipect^ the^ in^1iibt% of 0^^, iounde^iiim 
(^f morti(flity;«Lmdiig<tho troopA^ile they ^Ciii^ed ix^ 
arduous service, axM tofforing from e}^ur«$ 
pestilential m^baaiic influence ; whirf^itVool^p^^ 
beUer knowled^ of Ihl clifhate enilHfealiliiii, and' toe 
existtftitte of the excellent roadtt ivhicH mVei^ee 1^ cohr 
ntiructod, would have been avoid#. Tfe^ i« to be^j^rotted^ 
it must doubjpcsH ^ave interfered ;5fctest pr^jndimaUyylp 
in the business of lifb assuranocs, 

The following is on abstract of the returns of mortality 
of the Kuropoan J^oopl at Ceylon^ for several years previous 
toia33;— ' 

07 th Regiment, iiTa^riod of 7 years . 2711 per cent 
78th „ „ 6 „ . 241j 

Cist „ 4 „ , lCi% 

68th ,, .. 4 „ . 11 

Royal Artillery „ 4 „ . 20,^} 

The following is an abstract of the returns of mortality of 
the European troops it Ceylon for 1833 and 1834 :— 

^ N«. l^ealhg, P«r 

1833 .. 1985 .. 57 .. 3fJU 

1834 .. 2060 <. jf 70 .. 3^^ 

From January to Augus^^ inclusive (eight months), as 

appears by an authentic return, the average number of sick 
in a regiment at Colombo was leas than that of reserve com- 
panies of the same regiment stationed in Ireland, in the pro- 
portion of 10 to 16. 

Europeans and the descendants of Europeans at Colombo 
sometimes attain the ago of 100, without scarcely ever hav- 
ing suffered pain or sickness ; and it ia probable that were 
the island cleared and generally brought under cultivation, 
it would he as healthy as England. The climate of the 
maritime districts, cspeoiaHy those which ore populous and 
tlioreforc more generally cultivated, is more free from mias- 
mata than those of the interior. By draining and clear- 
ing from jungle the neighbourhood of Trincomake. its cli- 
mate has been improved ; while Seven Kories, u most pro- 
ductivo^rovince, has recently become inihoakhy by the 
falling'^ ruin of tanks, and the consequent growth of 
jungle. Rank shrubs of luxuriant growth, found in marshy 
and uncultivated tracts, are mont productive of miasmata. 
The low lands in the neighbourhood of Colombo* subject to 
freqftent inundation, being regularly cultivated, do not affect 
the purity of ihoAir : while an uncultivated marsh to the north 
of the town renctSrs the winds which blow over it insalubrious. 

Geolof^y , — A few species of primitive rock in numerous 
varieties constitute the principal formations of the island. 
Granite and gneiss are the more prevalent ; quarU, doloinilo, 
hornblende, primitive green-stone, and a ibw others occur 
less frequently. The varieties of granite and gneiss, which 
often pass into each other, are very numerous. Regular 
granite i^ot common; but it is met with at Point-do- 
Gallo. t||i|$s is for more abundant ttuin granite ; a l^ati- 
tiful kindWround at Arnanapoora (7^ 15' N., 80° 30' E,), 
which contains a very large proportion ol' felspar. At 
Trincomai^ quartz occurs in veins and in musses, em- 
bedded , in granite. Hornblende and primitive gi*een- 
stone aro found on Adam’s Peak. Dolomite is found 
only m the iulorior, and is used for making lime. It is 
in t)»!s rock that the nitre caves ore found. The only 
recent rocks occur in tho level belt near the sea. Fine- 
grained compact limestone is found in great abundance on 
the northern extremity of the island. Along the remainder 
of the coast sandstone generally prevails, lying in horizontal 
be^ along the beach, but seldom extending beyond it. 

Ceylon contains numerous useful minerals, and 
many valuable gems. Iron is very generally diffused The 
black oxide of mangancf^e is found. Plumbago abounds, 
is exported in considerable quantities. There ore no 
than twenty-two caves from which nitre, nitrate iff 
nnd a small proportion of alum are obtained. Thp 
sulphate of ma^esia 18 found in only one cave, and ao- 
coTOing to Dr. Davy is equal to the best Epsom salts* 
Salt w round in neural deposits, and is fbrmed by arti- 
ficial meim* in wyeral parts of the maritime provinces, 
particularly in Mahagampattoo, and yields a revenue of 
29,000/. perannunf, ^ 

- Of the gems of Ceylon the ruby and cat’s-eye oidj aie 
ot Md in high ^Umatien ; and among tho late King of Kan- 
ins of Airek ,LorfRn, in 1820), there was 

®vtinn^the latfailtto moaiufcd two inches in dia- 
t* 6old Ibr mote than 400/, % 

TOi;ai. 1^1 * 


iliSIdj .kt 

liJjBMW-* '* AXlfl, 



ai^ resortiiA ^ % invaUds j^he^ 

cutaneous disorders ; at 7 
air^Aeing Fahrenheit* their, 
tM^t07° , 'Hiller ■ pure with 
slightest truce of oogimon salt and a little. 
gas and azil^ ..The Uwa springs ave jnure than' ictoS 
feet above the sea, and have a kmp^rature of 
85° respectively. At Alootnoowera therq arc tyro 
tlie temp^ture of which is sufficiently high to ^ess 
In lat. 7® 16' N., Ion. 81° 20' E., near .PaWkla livbr* 
there is a hot spring which const|-ntly emits air flubbloi,^ 

Soil, jigricuiture^ ^c , — Quartzose gravel or san/l, and 
folspathic clay, mixed with oxide of iron, deriy# entirely 
from the decomposition of the prevailing rocks, gene- 
rally compose the soil of Ceylon, Tho natural soils sel- 
dom contain moro than three per cent, of^'ogetqlde 
matter, while quartz often constitutes niuo-t<ni|^dfci&e 
whole. In the cinnamon gardens at 
is composed of pure guartzose sand as .sttpw, 

A brown loam formed by the decomposilioiftf gnoiBS 
and granite, and a reddish loam rci^ujjting frotn%o"x^&iiri- 
position of clay iron-stone called cabo^ are tho )nost pro- 
ductive soils, and the quartzoso the least so. 

The lino of coast from Negombo to Tangalle is particu- 
larly favourable to the growth of the cocoa-nut tree, wiiich 
increases in value the nearer it approaches the southein- 
most parts of the island. Cinnamon is also chiefly con- 
fined to this district and the lulls of the interior. Tlk soils 
in the elevated lands of Saffragam and Lower Ouvah, and 
the granitic soils in the mountains above, are fgriife Coffee 
grows luxuriantly in tJie hilly country, and m ,'5 
fine tobacco is produced. Tlie provinces of Ouiji^ 
and Bintonne, to the easlwarcl, and the udjolli^ 
of SaflVagam and Tangalle, and tjie exlensh^^ft 
the north of the hills, arc generally fertile, anti were once 
populous and productive. They are now, except Tangalle, 
depopulated, though the remains of works for artificial 
irrigation are found there. Tho number and extent of 
works for artificial irrigation in tho province of Nuwe- 
rakalawa prove that it was once tho most populous part of 
the island. 

The soil of the northern division is sandy and calcareous, 
and is artificially irrigated and well tilled by the Malalmrs. 
Near Jaffna is a natural reservoir, which tho government at- 
tempted to appropriate for agricultural pffijrposes. A bteam- 
engine was applied to raise llio water, but at a certain 
depth it was ipund to be brackish, ana still deeper it 
was quite salt. In Jaffna rice and tobacco are mo$t cul- 
tivated, but cot^n and other plants tlirive there. It is a 
good sheop country, and the Palmyra palm alxmndsf. On 
the coast from Chlj^w to Manaoi* and Jaffna on the Wezkm 
side, and from Tangalle to Mahagompatoo to the eaHwapdi 
are the moat valuable aalL-farms. ' " ' 

The antient inhabitants appear to have bee^ ren 
gkilfnl in the execution of works for the collection 
tribution of water, the most remarkable of aie tho 
spacious tanks excavated in the plains, and uid dkms con** 
structed across the beds of rivers, or pvejf and valleys, 
oonnocting small hills, and forming Ikkes for 

Hooding the plains in the driest seasori;^^i|l^ worki* aro 
met with in the district of Tangalle, ahd )d.^thd dejir^fted 
provinces to the northward and epstwjsrd, now thp ^sqrt ji»f 
the wild tribe of Veddas, who live imieffy 
The lakes of Kandelay and Minory> ef 
an area of several square miles, arc j " 
extending from Trincomalea tp 7 
antient capital of the island, and I 
Manaar and Arrippo, in whic^ distrii 
«tent, called the Giant’s Tank, was, 
dike was constructed across the Afx^pb riVeir t 
current into it. These works Ao viiy 

^ ^thentio wcords, to k 

strucM three entities before ]^ ChmtM 
wereexecttted for tho irapxpvomw of mnd 
probably djstribnted amqtqgf the peop^ — 
work, who dedicated a ^liibn of th 

T&O landsfon th^oid'l^ dWrion' 
cultivated with hj the Mawrs,; who M 
extensively fxm Unki khd wi^£ Tto mfdb 
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^ tte iow .coi , 

I hy rivofB\ exteMvrti^ are#|iMr 
-- hil1« tte Ti<Ji-ftelda oi'O oul # lomwjei^^ 
by the mOmitain^ spring^; i^nd>iepamt^ 
jonnd attached to tftem, 

V j y®^ cutting oud bii%i' 

^:»andi we?0 formerty a$s^ for the perfoilihn<» of o«r* 

tain services* or On oondition of making certaxti contrlbu* 
imti, public land ifi now sold by auction at an upset 
price of da per a^krc, a price not sufficient ev6n% pay the 
OxpensiJS of survo^in^ it, which is done by tho govomnient,^ 
and there is no tax impasetl on the produce of lands so 
ftoUb Since the important change made in the tenure of 
lands, by relincjuishing claims of service and substituting 
other relations m property, a remarkable impulse has been 
given to agriculture ; waste lands are being brought into 
tijage/lto more particularly in the high lands the jangle 
cleared, and supplanted by tho dry grains. 

Among the trees indigenous to 
the isla^jSjVpinnamon, of which Ceylon may be said to 
hayj^/thej^bhopoly, is the principal j but the ctv^oa-nut 
tw'ls the most jmp^ortant to the island. This tree 
contiibutes largely to tho subsistence of the people, and 
when the gram crops fhil or are destroyed by inundation, 
averts mucdi of tho misery of so serious a calamity. The 
loaves of this tree, each twelve or thirteen feet long 
and three feet broad, together with the flowers, are used 
by the natives to ornament their dwellings on festive 
occasions. They are olso an excellent 1 (kk 1 for elephants, 
ilaited into cadjam and cusingoeft for thatclang 
'l^leavos are also wrought into brooms, and chooh 
bi" travellers. The sap, called toddy ^ is extracted 
|*a beverage in its natural state, and converted 
into arock. Vinegar is also made from this 
sip, ahd7% boiling, a coarse sugar called is formed 

from it. The kernel of tlie nut is used in culinary pur- 
poses; but tho principal part is converted into copperah 
by being diied in the sun, and in this state is transferred to 
the oil-press. The oil is used for culinary purposes, for 
anointing tlVe hair and body, for burning in lamps, and for 
making candles and soap. The refuse oilcake, called poo- 
nat, furnishes good food for poultry and pigs. The sMk 
of the nut are formed into goblets, ladles, and other domestic 
utensils ; and frqpti the capsule cordage of all kinds, from 
the smallest to a shin’s cable, is manufacturetl, A 
great variety of ^her articles are manufactured from this 
tree ; and the ditties levied on tho various products amount 
to 35,573^. peir hhnum. In 1813 it was estimated that he« 
tween Diondm Head atitd'Calpentyn therff.gtew ten miHions 
of cocoa-nut treeri, which produced, in adStion to a great 
quantity of cocoa-nut oil, and six thousand leaguers of 
Itrock^ Upwards of three millions of pounds weight of coir, 
tren produced from 30 to 80, sometimes 100 coooa- 
)\ii» ay naff Each cocoa-nut is considered equivalent, as 
t^i>’ Icist 3 02. of rice. 

Wu palm is hardly inferior in importance to 

the cocoU-Utit. It abounds in Jaffna, and being productive 
in seasons of drd^ght, when the crops fail, is of great value 
to the pebpJdJ’:-4^ leaves are used in the construction of 
tiativU a^ a substitute for paper, and various 

olhir , ^oddy Is extracted from it, as from the cocoa- 

nut trejoi^ tSnl^r is used for rafters, and is exported in 
lar^ Fl^tfttoo is a jelly made fi-om the fruit, 

on in seasons of dearth. 

Xli® the South ; its sap produces 

a cnari^ pulverized, serves os 

T!lto tree are so large that one ^jll 

ii|ny They are used by the natives 

: frogi.tbe sun and rain. When sofrenOd 

&ey wifw write upon; and are of great 4n- 

M Af«^a celebrated ibr its superior qua- 

ll^rted quantitSei 

&<^.see CiriprAlforr. ' 

^ abounds in the iriand, and llm 





(Vemthent fonnerly pveventsd its 
inc6 been tem6\»ed. ^la- 

Jack, haltnalffio* abd other 
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1 }' 

; ^'is shown the priest 

whaijtw^^ that of Moeba. , %h(» tpmmo- 

; ii^ng tna islandis 40s. cwt„ ana the 

; pme is ibsm 5&«vto 

' the United Kingdom m4$39, 

the du^sheih^kiijjer wka 2,8SW,998 lb«. Th^^dut)^ag 
lldueed'IS^ 1836^ to m* lb.; and Ufep 

shjperior fertil^jy of tho soil, and tb«Njhe4j>T>eaa and abujv^ 
dapee^.ef Ikbour oonsidored, there is no doubt that tho nn- 
portations.>riU be greatly increased. ' . 

Chaya rOot, which yields^^a scarlet dve.^as once monopo- 
lized by the Cteverument ; but the Hp^poly hjs boon irehn- 
quishetU A particular class of nanvos only dig for these 
roots. 

Tobacco is raised principally in the northern "and southern 
districts. It has lately been exported only to ISouthern Indu% 
but the export duty Imving been reduced from i8«», to per 
cwt., it may be confidently expoctedrthat it will hcreafuir 
form an article of export to Europe, where it is uiiprovo^, uucl 
to the Malayan markets as formerly. 

Indigo grows wild, bpt is not now turned to account, 
though It was fh antient tin^ exported from .Xrinoomahe 
and celebrated all over Inoia, Arabia^ and X^rsia, and 
greatly enriched the Ceylon merehauts. , v.); 

Tho |)cppcr vine grows almoift in a wild state ; the carda- 
mom plant is abundant; fruits and culinary vogelahles aro 
produced in great variety and profrision. 

Rico was once exported, in largo quantities, from Trmc5- 
malae to all parts of India; but at present hardly enough 
is produced in the neighbouring provinces for tho consump- 
tion of the small population! Malm Prakra^na Buhoo, who 
reigned in the 12th century, is said to have turned parti- 
cular attention to agriculturo, and to havQrConstructetl M75 
new tanks, repaired 1885 others ; excaviitid new' cwmls, 
and repaired 3300 old ones. Judging from the remaiiiH of 
such works scatterc<l over the island, the account is probably 
not exaggerated. These works might be restor^ and tho 
lands again brought into cultivation. At presenfUlbe is im- 
I^rted into tho iriatld from the opposite coast. The ^ulue of 
rice imported in 1831, was 55,344/. A tax on the gross pr6- 
dium of the paddy, which varies from but which may 

be generally rated, in the maritime districts, at enacted 
bv tho government. The revenue from thi8 sourw.* was, in 
1828—20.623/.; in 1829 — 32,001/.; in™830 — 35,057/. ; 
and in 1831—35,548/. 

In 1833, there were 450,206 acres in crop; and 1,674,136 
acres uncultivated. The produce raisetl was — X^add), 
3,976,540 ; fine grains, 804,937 ; coftee, 88,378; pepper, 
6^73 ; mustard, 923 ; a kind of pulse given to homes, 
20.947 ; maize, 34,477; peas, 24,278 Bushels : —cotton, 
1,336.547 ; tobacco, 3,624,684 Ibs. The liv^^^pck on the 
island— horses, 1128; horned cattle, sheep» 

40,172; goats, 40,756. 

Salt, arack, oil, and coir cordage are the principal manu- 
factures. Iron, in amttU quantities, is smelted interior ; 
and in the northern districts, cloths of mo^ratoly fine 
texture are made. A steam-engine is employed for express- 
ing the oil at Colombo ; and the more general introduction 
of this power is contemplate*!. 

Animals, — The quanrupods of Ceyion are Ibr the most 
part like those of the opposite continent. Elephants are most 
numerous in the northern and eastern provinces ; one Eu- 
ropean officer, in two years, killed four hundred. Tlusy ot^jn 
make predatory incursions in troops, and do gi^at injhry to 
the crops. Under the Candian goverament, the eleph|Ult was 
employed as a public executioner. After thrusting its tusks 
through the criminal’s body, it tore . him. to pieces with its 
trunk, limb by limb. Elephants are generally found yn 
herds. An elephant is sometimes excluded from the kb- 
dety of its fellows. Such elephant is always vicious and 
mist^hievous, attacking whatever approaches him* and pass- 
ing herds will not permit him tn jpmthem. lie is generally 
known and spoken of as the rogue elephant. 

When the government commamlcd ihe services of the. 
people; they weWe sometimes called forth in thonsands to take 
the clef^aunts in cra^! Is, or enclosures formed of strong stakes 
aqd truhke of , In the district of Putlam they were 
tkliM boldlly Ml the jungle, imdyensnared ringlJfi*Tor 
a ^wsfird vwiag acroclinw deeoripwrtiief 
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ikllo^ dmf id thk DflMeit AUinker; ; 

anolhet otVory ^itidtiva caUod Jjhit^ 

Cmmif whiolTia cait??tit by the^adtw^, 
for &alo in the Wild litfgs 

the oastwaH ; wa a small species of 
met with. 

iOf diileretit species of sdakdb ©) 

** weif^ found harmless. The Tic pot 
lisu and is believed to lio in yeait , , „ 

Poa fo^l abuuiid wild. Bicha de foy* 

paste ill China, is collected off Cliila^f and 

The chunk (votuta ffravu)^ abounds on the coast 
of Ceylon, ^here areJi^o kinds, payci and pditty^ one red, 
and tile other white, if third species, opening to the right, 
is very rare, tfud highly valued by Hindoos. The derntdid 
for clmnks, eui^ed by tho rites of the Hindoo religion. Was 
once so grea} that the right of fishing ibt thorn was sold by 
the gover^ont for 60,000 rix-dollars per annum; but 
the demaim docceasedi until the revenue from this source 
became not worth collecting ; E^gd now this fishery is free 
to all. Tlte chank fishery was important as a riurscry 
for •livers. 

Pearl Fi^hffrkfi . — Tlie most, productive pearl banks are 
situated off‘ Coiidaohy, extending 30 miles from N. to S., 
and 20 miles from 15. to W. Tho fishery generally com* 
mcnces in Mjm idi, Aiheti tho calm weather permits the bouts 
to go out and return daily. The average net royeuue 
from pearls, for 32 y^ars ending in 1832, was 14,062/. per 
itnninii. The net wonuo realized in nine previous years 
was, in 1^34,145,000/. That, realized in 1 835 was, 38i000/. 

KiUecarr6 is most probably tho Colchi mentioned in 
the Poripliis pf the Brythrman sba ns the site of these 
fisheries ; and they are earned on in the same manner as 
described by iruvcMcrs several centimes ago. The antient 
towns of Miuitotte and Putlam proliably derived much of their 
importance from their vi<*inity. The natural history of the 
pearl if ster is imperfectly knoun ; but it dies soon after 
attaining its seventh year. In 1833, 1250 divers were em- 
ployc'd, /^f whom 1100 w^*rc volunteers from the oiposite 
coast, The share of profits gave each individual 5z. Od. per, 
day for the time ho was employed : the pi ice of ordinary 
labour being 6d. per day, But eUcli bank being available 
only for one period, of about 20 days in every seven years, 
sometimes the ^lery is smaller, aiid sometimes there is 
none at all ; aiiKn no season does it lust for more than 30 
or 35 days, commencing witli the calm weather, about the 
5th of March, The divers, in six or seven fiithorns water, re- 
main irnuiorsod fiMm 50 to 55 seconds ; very rarely longer. A 
reward being offered to him who should remain tho longest 
under water, it was gained by one who remained 87 seconds, 
ITic diver’s sack is not fastened round his neck, but is at- 
tached to a cord held hy the man in the boat above ; and it 

pulled h^'hEin full, at the signal of tho diver, who, if he 
choose, is ^Pawn np with it. So far from tlw occupation 
h(juig lin^ulthy, it is the belief of the natives that divers 
live longer j^han otlier labourers ; and its short season is 
hailed as a gainful holiday by the divers wiemselves, who at 
other are engaged in ordinary labour. If the oyster 
is tak ), Wfore seven years old, its pearls Urc imperlectly 
develijp 'd ; vigilance is therefore necessary to prevent indts- 
criinniate fishing^ which would destroy the banks, or at least 
render them quit© unproductive. The pearls are sold by 
the glKermueiii to tho higbesf (fidlder. The sea fisheries 
am very productive on all parts bf the coast. 

IJistort /. — Onesicritus and Nearchua, commanders of the 
fleet uispatcUed by Alexander from the Indus to the 
Fersmu Gulf, brought the first accounts of tho island to 
Burope. 

' states that Onesicritus had spoken of its elephants, 
and Megafitheues of its gold and pearls. Through a diplo- 
matic; which catno to Rome from Ceylon in the time 

of Claudius, particulars were aseertidned respecting its towns, 
populatioa, ahd extensive trade, from which it appeared that 
the island was in a very pn>spcrous and highly civilized 
state. rice, honey, and ^nger; as the 

products of Ute islaml ; and ho mentions elephant ^ding- 
groahdis, tlm autient oapital, and various places^ wii^* 
from tJib similarity of thelt present names may be vastly 
idotjWllcd. Cosm;^^I|^ic(?ploujjtos relates, on the authprity 
ofM ikmi Ceylon in W 

of 
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in the half g o^htury Igtbt 

S^ob9liy|M^lk3» who ivfontioni Adai 
ifVnd annals eatin^k contain 

historical ng^d of events for 24 centunosy to 

which thelnim king Hijaya founded hts kingdom hy thOf 
extirpation of tbeominai inhabitants about,043, ©ml- 
thoir last ^g, Shri WtkramaRaja Singha, wasiJil^^osedhr 
tho firitliSln 1799 AJ5. Evidence of tljo auth 0 (^|foity Ofld 
accuracy of those writings has lately gmm a value, te 
them. Ijiany of their desoripttoiis of towns and buildings 
and other works of art, have been tested by an inspecUon 
of tho nOw-existing ruins, and the evidence thepco drawn 
has been confirmed by deciphered antiont inscriptions. 

Of European nationli the Portuguese first established a. 
regular intercourse with Ceylon, The island ,jl^TOg teth 
by internal wars, and invaded from Arabia 
the king purchased tho assistance of the P6rttij|0S^fe^iih. a 
stipulated annual tribute of 250,000 lbs, of 
allies gradually gaining a footing in the isla<fd|4lit^ 
in 1520, strongly fortified theroseVos at Colombo^ dubjlfeTO 
the whole of maritime districts, and retained.posseSsion 
of them for about 150 years. The Candiwis having called 
in the Dutch, the Portuguese Were expelled, but the etrug^ 
glo lasted from 1632 to 1656. Battloalo fell ixl 1636 ; Point 
do Galle in 1640 ; Negombo in 1644 ; and Colombo 40 
1656. The Dutch, like their predecessors, established their 
dominion over the maritime provinces, aad, in 1761, having 
taken Candy, they wonld have subjected the island 

had not the sickness of their troops obliged with- 
draw from the interior, In tho war with thf in 

1782, the British took possession of Trincomfd^'i|i:^t 
was shortly after rbtaken by the French, and tnw«bkrb0ast 
remained in the hahda of the Dutch until 1 796, when h wax 
wrested from them by the British and formally ceded to 
them at the treaty of Amiens. 

In 18l5 the tyranny of the native king, who hod forced 
tho wife of his prime minister to pound te de^ her own 
children In a mortar, and other acts which rendered his do- 
minion intolerable, led to his being deposed ; upon which the 
British took possession of his dominions at the invitation of 
the Candian chiefs, and have retained them ever since. 

QovemmenU Law^ — The native j^ycajUteeut of Cey- 
lon was strictly monarchical. The proprietor 

of the soil, regulator of the feudji^ paytUim; and sei'vicet^ 
and distributor of all public hononra etepluimcnts^ 
1^10 classification of the people and ; tlm ' fiifttrlbiilibil M 
lands being the^^liasis of the syatbm Af govenim^nti; the 
civil and judicial administration of the eoutit]^ was en- 
trusted to chiefo plaoed over difibreut depairtmente end 
in various provinces arid. districts, witlt a gradation of in- 
ferior functionaries. The services of all wew rotifi 
witli certain privileges or possessions. The heed 
each village, to whom the people immedtel 
directed the labour of the people under 
rity of the . .MoVinbial chief, and superhitehded; the pehee^ 


But the ifliprintendonoe of agricoltn^' 
a partieular elm of persons who gtt' 
bankments of tanka and canaK<md^^tdsj|ipi^jil^^^ 
of water* 

The kjngs Were found in posa^ftikilfi 
emnamop and other valuable pi 
guese, in 1597, permitted the people^ to tt 
on eondirion of their delivering .ohe^r“‘ 
lections to the govemfoenh This pei 
in 1626, and the Dutch, having disp 
in introdubed a more rigorous syi 
othitf consideration .to the seebring ol ; 
dootfons and the labour of the {Nfo|fl,e^ 
all article brlngihg a profitable 
the laborious services to whio^ the nahvbiif 
made them fite^|iiem]^#btea^ 
lance and severity were 
quishing the tenures by whten tjtnqr ^ete eiiM 
grattritoinfly for three kdi the “ 

soon aller o^iidng efi^i " 

” " "eateriiayMe ww 
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jtipneetnft, Tbft Singhalp^ft l^ave pvailftd Jhenwfjlyei? 
of tho jtttpmvomants ^hkh our matured kno^led^ p4i4 
ftk|U i>avo rntrodpeed. The roftda we have opened have 
pe^ssn prOAvdftd with ]the vohlelps <rf coramereo. The nofel 
anaUtuttof ^yingia’ hanft they resort to with copH* 

; l^vaiion has apreafl racily : and, generally^ thftfft 
tm^^pngftst mdicfttiona m indefinitely progrofftivft 

^'^is pifO^perity is accelerated by an improving adminis- 
tm|^ civil and judicial anairs Of Uio country ; and 
by admission of the natives to a partici- 
pation in^ its administration* Various reforms VJ® been 
efiboted in the revenue and expenditure, iu the system of tax^ 
atiojT, and regulations of commerce. And, above all, the. 
m^rat charjujtcr of the people has beep raised by education, 
end by theijf being made eligible to the dignities and emoju- 
moots of rank hnd ofiice. 

Thegovernnient is at present earned on by a governor and 
two cotdj|ftjJ$rr^3tecutivo and legislative. The executive 
council of a president, who is the governor i and of 

tlie : the officer commanding the forepg, 

the sperptary, tlie treasurer, iliu king’s advQc^e, , 

the goi^f®hent agent of the central provinces. The logis- ^ 
lative council consists of a president, lyho is the governor ; ■ 
and of the following members : the chief justice, tlie com- j 
niander of the forces, the colonial secretary, the treasurer, 
the auditor- general, the government agbnt for the western 
provinces, g^^mument agent for the central provinces, 
the surveyor-gteneral. Wuh the latter council are now 
miiseciated six \mo$^ial members, natives or nalutaljxed sub- 
jept^* of Ceylon* being chief landed proprietors, or princ{ptl 
memhants. The governor, Ihe cpmmander of iho forties, 
lit© chief justibe, tjb© king’s advocate, and the surveyor- j 
geneml, are by the secretary of state from Eng- 

laftd. The etweri^ftfe ex-officio inembers of the councils j 
and th«y iirft nppphued by the governor, subject tp the conflr- 
!the ^mtary pf state. Until Ifttelv it was incum- 
bent oh the g^ovbmor to select them oKclusiyely from the civil 
service, exclusive principle has bep{^ relinquished. 

Printed copies of proposed ordinances eTft sent to the mem- 
herf tfth days hofbre summoning the ooutli^l, and publicity 
in the government gazette to regulations or laws, 
previous to their enactment The protests of 
entered on the inlwuh^S* The laws 
subject to tl>e approval of thft king in 
council. governor may not authorise cbnj|qgent di» 
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td Ihth five pTQpinceji^ apd caph pfor. 

, 11}^ prpvmces arc dpnM 

tm yvestem, Norihenu ^ouibecn, ana 

Cpi^t In Irtph province is stafioned a goverpmopt tigenj:. 
and thftfft Ifft nmoteen asiiisjanta (to these agents, (n^yftrlpus 
district!. Those ihuctionu^es administer the atom pf go- 
vernment and officiate also as magii|lifetes. ^ ^ i , 

For the ft4»ittu*tratigu of justiciQ throughout 1^0 i^anil, 
theire are, in the civil and criminal departments-j-ft sppreUfU 
court, established at Colombo ; a vice-admiralty* court, uqa 
pwincial courts stationed in various districts \ >esl4o> iua- 
gjstracifis. 

The powers of the supremo court rfre similar to those of . 
the King a Bench and the H%h Court of Chancery combinbd.A 
Justice is administered by tbrpp judges appointed from 
England. There is in this court— -a king's advocate, with 
functions like tlmse of the lor# advocate of Scotland ; a de- 
puty king's advocate and regijitrar ; and a proctor, ^yho i^f a 
barrister, for pleading the causes of prisonoi-s and 
By the generous aruf benevolent exertions of one of its fdr-; 
raer chief justices (Sir Alexander Johnson), trial by jury 
has been intmduced. In 1811 it was enacted that every 
native tried before the supreme court for a criniiiuil offinee 
should bo tried by a jury of his countrymen ; and that tbo 
right of sitting on such ^urios should be extended to every 
native, wliatever be his caste or religion. Che beneficial 
effects of thte measure have equalled the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

In each district there is a court held before a judge and 
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three assessors ; the judge is appointed, by the crown and re- 
movcuble at pleasure. The assessors are selccfeu from 
amongst the inhabitants, duly qinjlified, not undei^ Jwonty- 
ono y ears of ago. The crown rose r vgs th o n gh t o f up^xk n tin g 
ane permanent assc.sapr to cacli district court. The officer^ 
of tno district courts are appointed by the governor on tbc 
rcoommondation of the judge. The supreme court is held 
at Colombo^ except on circuit. The distinct courts arc? (leld 
>yj|ihin their own re^jipctive districts. (listl’ict courts 

pave civil and criminal jurisdiction. They try all ofTcru^a 
except tho.se punishable with death, transportation, or banish- 
ment, impiisonmerit for poro than on*? year, whipping ex- 
ceeding 100 laslies, or a fine of 10/. 

The judgments of these coqrts are pronounced in open 
court. The j udge states in tbe hearing of the as<#e8sor«# the 
gueptions of law aqd fuel, ant} the grounds of diia ojjinion. 
The assessors declare in open court their re^ejj^e opinio n,^ 
and Votes. If the opinion of tho judge dinfev that of 
tlte majority of the assessors, sentence i« given'^Scording to 
the opinion pf fhc former, hut a' record is kept of the voles 
of tbo jjevcral usse^rs. Appeals may ho mad#fro4i ^hesp 
courts to the supreme court; but in criminal cases exocu* 
tiott of fhe sentence is not stayed by tbe appeal uniftSs Itho 
judge see fik 

The criminal jurist! ichon of tho supremo court extend^ 
througjtiout tfio island. The sessions of ibis court are hbid 
kwicc a-yipar, in each circuit, bv one of the judges ; ftt 
the civil sessions, on ciremt, three assessors are assoRatecl 
with the judge: thcpriminal sessions arc held bcrpi-c l*he 
jju^ge apa a jury. In civil suits the judge and ass^sjsprs 
deliver their opinions as in the dislricit courts, ^bntence 
pf death pronounced at the criminal seisiona by the supreme 
epurf; is nof executed until confirrtwd by Uie governor. 
Apl^^U are jad)owed to tho king in epuheih The Uotch or^ 
Abmah law, with certain excepudWa, is administercMl in both 
iW distinct and the supreme courts/ All the witnesses in 
criminal cfties are paid by j^vernmeht. 

Tl^l^ four regimtnta hf European infantry, two com 3= 
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donee of imd gf^^drtf 

are made to d(^«^ vaocinlittioli om< "|||^ 

saving' ban1(SNtta«la^(elJ^ Ifeen ootabi^P^ Mhi ^iTObo, 
under tho patronagm^Oif froverQj|jaep4,^^gff|ii^» less 
than one ehillitlic* and not e:a^edn|M|^M|p^ 
whole* duHng each and every ycaf^j^lPSived and in^ 
veftte4 n-i^d interest at tho rate of five^t cent, per annum 
is allowed to tho depositors. When^j® principal and in- 


f terost together amount to ^0/., the;;liiterest ipven to the 
depOflStord on the amount is reduced to tl#eo per cent^ . The 
bank pla<«s out the money received in deposit at «ev^;fper 
oent. interest. Its proiperityv is such* that it has already 
paid off a ^vcminent mn of 2000^., and has now a surplus 
after p%ing'all its ell^tises. 

At Colomb^ a regular piftico has been organized, upon 
the model of tne metropolitan policy of London ; and in its 
working and efficiency it has fulfilled the most sanguine 
anticipation The police of the island generally is good* 
and criidiF ar^speedily followed by detection , more espe- 
cially in the Cawlian provinces, whore the village police is 
’^excellent. But the Singhalese being a quiet, docile people, 
crimes are rare, and remarkably so in the Candian pro- 
vinces. In some of the maritime districts, the drinking of 
arack loads to a great incr^se of crime. Tho coroners' 
^htquosts held in 1834, were on — deaths* by falls from 
; by falling into wells* 25 ; by drowning, 41 ; by 
Tmls irom houses, 2 ; by guns bursting, 1 ; by accidental 
shooting, 3; by other casualties, 5 : killed by the bites of 
Serpnnfs, 20 ; by elephants, 13; by wild hogs, 4^ suicides 
by hanging, 18 ; by drowning, G ; by tho violence of others, 
13 : by drunkenness, 8 ; by natural sickness, 14 ; total, 222. 

There are seventeen prisons, capable of containing in all 
17f>3 prisoners; Tho numbers of prisoners lately, were ’ — 
for debt, 69 male, 2 female ; for misdemeanours, 230 male, 
38 female; for felonies, 639 male, 16 female. 

Education. — For the progress of education the island is 
principally indebted to religious societies, and the exertions 
of raissionariea^ Submitting cheerfully to privations the 
most severe, discouraged by no obstacles or unfavourable 
appearances, they persevere iu their benevolent labour^ 
while churidies, schools, and printing-offices have sprung 
up around them. 

The great desire of the natives to acquire the English 
language has led to a modifloation of the course oft instruc- 
tion. Instead of their knowledge being limited to a tew 
translations in an imperfect language, other works of a more 
tisoflil kind have been introduced. A very creditable work 
in the English language* a gazetteer of the island, has been 
published by a native, and numerous others have acquired 
an extensive acquaintance with the learning of Europe. 

In tho year 1833, there were 17 government schools, 5 
regimental schools, 221 missionary schools* 766 private 
schools; of whicli 63 w%ro under the Roman Catholic 
clergy; total, 1009, 

Thei g<i|^ernment school^ system, which had become very 
iiiefficum}, b at present under total revision, and therefore 
noting Can be stated with certainty redirecting it* or of the 
nutrite^s educated. 

T1 ic ^t%hur<di mission, established in 1818, have four 
st:it. :ns: Cotta, Oundy, Nellore, and Baddagamme. At 
iwo last places th^.y have seminaries, in which boys arc 
boarded and educated gratuitously ; "and at CJotta there is 
a Cliftstian institution where a islect number of promising 
youths are qualilied by a 8iiT>cribr education to become as- 
sistant miHsiouuries* or to fill other ^ces. In the schools 
of ^is nussiun are educated 1325 boys, 229 girls* 65 youths 
ana adults; total, 1012. 

The Apierican misteioii commenced in 1816, and has at 
seven stations in the Jaffna district. It has a semi- 
' ttwy kt Batticotta, con tailing 1 0 students in Christian theo- 
logy ; 84 in English and the elements of science ; 20 pur- 
suing the same branchc'i through the medium of the native 
language; 8 day scUolara^ lotalp 129. It has also a 
^lakntral eohool pt Oodooviilo for females. On tlie foundation, 
giris-iii^ fip, and instrucu^d. It has, in addition, 

otMt .schools In eighteen parishes, containit% 4241 boys* 
S2l^irU ; total, 5662. 

Wesleyan intksion, Cc 3 ?|^ district, established 

ins^ted 1812, educates about 
are girls, iu and about 


y Qhrirtla^y^ ^0 pattieulare 

is is? lb I r. ei., (a 
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first oolonkalioh of||||Hp^^ 
fmobscurlty. iite original inbabltante th^ 
Hindu rac^lihey hgvebeon either extirpated or so ama^a- 
mated as no longer distinguishable from theiUf: Ine 
i^pulaitqn is at present composed of Sin ghales ^M ahibars, 
Mobamih|Kns or Moors* a small proportion onEurc^eaus 
and their^obscendauts* and negroes. Sin^Mosa in* 

habit tho interior and the sea- coasts, e^ndiiig ftom Ka-* 
makau aar, boiinding Mahaj^amphattoo, to the northern 
limit of Chilaw* and comprise the groat body of the people. 
They arc probably descended from the aborigines and tho 
Gangetic nations, who invaded the island ^out .543 
The language niid customs of tho Singhalese afe in some 


The language ntid customs of tho Singhalese some 

respects peculiar. A woman was frequently tij pro d to all 
tho brothers of the same family, but this prac^^n going 
out of fashion like many othei-s. Tho civil 
caste are strictly observed. 

The abolition of the religious distinction of 
tulos a remarkable jicculiarity in the institution c8f%e 
Buddhists. 

0 The higher orders among the Singhalese belong exclu- 
sively to the caste of Gowiyo, and are diatinguishoa by tho 
epithet ^ Handrow,' or gentleman. They are proud of long 
sounding titles and show, and tho insnltui|^ distinotiun of 
superior and inferior castes is cai-ried to "'a great length 
amongst thorn. Their occupations are purely agricultural ; 
though tho practice of agriculture is not confined^^is class, 
but is exercised by persons of all castes.^ occu- 

pations are constantly followed by people bf ^ ^me caste* 
but the intermarriage of persons of high and low castes 
is forbidden by the Candyan law, and many absurd dis- 
tinctions are recogniseil and enforced, by which the latter 
are degraded and reduced to a servile condition, which 
becomes hereditary. 

There is an exceedingly interesting of natives, 

called Veddas* who inhabit the most secluoedJptrts of Ibf 
island, and derive their subsistence entirely ^om the na- 
tural productions of tho soil and the forest, and from the 
dhace. A cloth round the loins is tho only cloUiing worn 
by them. Their habitations are, for the most part, small 
huts, constructed in the branches of treei^ necessity having, 
doubtless, dictated the lemoval from a position, where 
their frail fabrics and their own livesvmiist have been ex^ 
posed to destruction by the herds of surirpunding elepjigdpts* 

The Singhalese are honest, sober* affji! polite^ rendering 
a ready obedience to authority, and a piotis a^ntion tio their 
relatives, particularly to those whose infirmiuaa have made 
them helpless. Thky have been accused of being idle* 
deficiont in courage and manly independence, and rkga^ 
less of truth ; but much of what has led to this 
has resulted from the systems of religion^nd 
under which their character has been formed, ^ 

The Malkhkrs, or Tamuls, occupy the^orthem 
eastern Of Oylon, extending ti^cr^JCainakan 

boundin^Pffiu bfahagumpatoo*r to t^e limit of 

Putlam, round by Jaffna. Their ahd tho 

Singhalese annals inform us that inyad^ 

from the opixisitc coast* and formed a pomm^kicM^ota in 
Jaffna* besides a number of petty atutes, of 

Ceylon differ in nowise in pei*BQnal appear4U;iin§ip|& those . 


of the opposite coast* though in some 

them in raannors and customs. 

are gradually taking up the mannteMW^M 

Eqropeans. Instead of sitting 

m^s* as formerly, they now sit qn 

meals are served up with reguloiiW 

no longer eat out of the same 

European style* are frequent* and lately* flm 

have been given. The lUedabars kre 

have retained thi? religions, i#wkll as 

of caste, and the language and sai 

under some medifieatien, oociM^ed by 
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with the Singhalese ; hut theyTlave notifesi 
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tribe of K&Mriy as* Ibojk 







rious neighbo tnng'ifil»nS$^au(Hbc conUinoiL^ ln^iiujCbc 
ntiA tb^y lifiiVo mado^triioy ur^oimtlo|jj,gpi^^sSf 
coast. ^ well ua in winjy^^ Th« 

XyeCii>imiui tnuch «^l|r|Wed with 1. , 

lire not diati^guwMble frtjm thera^ »pi , 

^oge. l|Bfe,gven toleriito the dbtinetmiifj of xeste, ai 
claif|^,tl^|||||H|k itUa four orders :,^er^nts^ W{ 
fl8hefeo^^p||rb|gukcrs, They are a fthW eriergei] , 
4u#triouB riaee, who engfosd a largo froporUim of the coi 
hiei'co and trafllo of the island. * ^ 

The defendants of European^ of unmixed blood*nnd that 
tacewh]|ib has sprung from the intercourse Europeans 
with ^h^^nath^, are called Burghers, From this class, 
almoflt|pclusi<Wy, individuals have hitherto been selected 
Ibir the ' clerkships in public ofTicos) and for subordinate 
magistracies. 

Ae/f|^l07i.—Nicephoru9 supposes that St. Thomas, the 
apostle, preached the gospel in Ceylon ; but modern writora 
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total, 832,940. 

itad to, l,12&v808, being 4G to the, square 
mile ; of whom th^a were employed in agriculture 354,459 ; 
in manufactures, #5,0 1 7 ; i^spommeroe, 47,102, The birtha 
iW 1833 wore 2^054 ; the morriagos, 8899 j the deaths, 
22(||80-^Xcgpt fbr the following divisions, whore no iegis- 
iM of births, &c. Jiavc been kopt^^Four Cories, Safl^rsgaw, 
Bintenno, Nuwerakalawn. ^ ^ 

Commerce , — Wo liavo histoMcal ?^roof tlfiit, Urom the 
Christian icra until the begioqiiig of the/ith contui-y, Cl^lon 
was the emporium of 4hc trade carried mi’^hctwwn Africe, 

India, and Chinn. The Romans jiarticularly, after the 

apeo in assigning to Nestorian ra'issionarios, who accompli- discovery of the passage by way of Baholroandih to Guxerat, 
nied thli^Slicrchdnts from Persia, the introduction of Christi- hy Hippalus, until iho decay of their empire, wMed exten- 
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fthe island. From Cosmiis Indieoploustcs wc learn 
c middle of the sixth century there were churches 
/'here, but they no lunger existed when the 
juese arrived, and the permanent cstahlishmcnl of 
._ianity seems have been eOceted hy St. Francis 
fer, Styled tlie apostle of the Indies. 11(5 preached in 
the neighbourhood of Manaar in 1541, and C(H) of his con- 
verts foil martyrs to tho fUith which they adopted. Roiuafi , 
Catholics arc more numerous than Protestants. Of the 
I^rotcstants, those of tho Church of England arc most ■ 
numerous. Tjiero arc some Presbyterians, Lutherans, | 
Methodists, and Baptists. Buddhism prevails m the interior, | 
gcnorally among tho Singhalese of the sea-coasts. It | 
U Said to, |igve been introduced about 300 years n.c. from J 
Patalipufil" hy ^^unhadiva. Their priests are regularly 
educated for ^tlie sacred office, and at the closo of their pio- 
wribod iiudies they arc appointed to it with great pomp. 
In their priesthood they have orders corresponding to those 
of archbishop, bishop, priest, and deacon. Any of its mem- 
bers may divest himself of his priestly character, and le- 
assumo it again. This is effected by relinquishing and 
re-assumim^U% distinguishing robe under certain forms. 
Oil puttmgSBff (he robo ho becomes a layman in all his social 
and political relations, and remains such until ho again 
puts on the robe, lu conformity with tho treaty of 1815, the 
Buddhist religion is maintained and protected in the interior 
hy tho British government, which still selects and appoints 
Iho pnests j and the exhibition of the Ualuda relic of Buddha, 
at Candy in 1828^lwas conducted by the British governor 
in person. The tomple patronage, and tho possession of tho 
relic, wci'e important privileges of tho kings of 
Candy* t6 which the British government succeeded. But 
this interf^enpo fn the religious affairs of the country has 
lioen nttendtfd Aviih much inconvenieupo : it bus billed to 
satisfy the cIiLofs, and it has checkod tho improvement of 
country and the advancemont of the people. 

‘"‘Ir northern parts tho Hindoo religion prevails, but 
“ ar^lio followers of Siva. 

ifc. — The spoken language of llio Singhalese is po- 
[iemsolviifi’Miut their classic and sacredj^tings are 
SoDBcrit. The Malabars usd^jp Tamul, 
iwhd mid literary purposes — excepting tho 
^Vho write Sanscrit in the granlha cha- 
Portuguese prevails in tho European 
Tts use is not universal among the natives, 
live amoqg them, besides works on the life 
Baddlni, VMnv books in verso and prose 
jp^ions. rT&y h avc also a h istory of the 
t^p first comtnencemont of the Vc- 
irfj1)fa]abars possess complete Tamul 
$lks of Palobrity in the East, besides 
►rkft on various subjects. Many works 
itteti by convorts to Christianity in 
litefretuth of their rulers, w'hich have re- 
■aPertes and events/ of Europd, with which 
in 0 f%r Wrings^ they seem anxious 

■ 

nssidnously cultivated the Tamul. 

^ ^ nqm Aus retnains^ of works of art 

, (femonsti^nto that; tjio island was 

Ijitiplte'ns that^htwresent Some dist4cte« 
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shcly with India and Ceylon; tho latlii(* place being the 
iiKtial limit of their navigation, where they exchanged their 
gold and .silver, the (^hiof iustvuments of their commerce, 
tor the silks, fim? uluths, and costly commodities of Eastern 
India niul tJliina. This tradPf was afterwards engrossed by 
the l^ei-feians, the principal part of w'hoso imports eon8i|f“^ -■* 
horses for the king. I'he peifeons on the island en'fe^"' ’ 
this trade were settlers — Arabs, Persians, MalabarXJ’"^^! 
•oshively. The great cominorciat ports wei*o Colombo and 
Galle, though grain and provisions wore exported in abun- 
dance from Trincomalee to the opposite coast. 

We are led back to the state of Cylon before the Chris- 
tian sera by Pliny's quotations from Eratosthenes and other 
Greek geographers. The gyoat son ice of their information 
seems to iiavo been tho mission of Megasthonos to Pali- 
hothra on the Ganges. 

Pliny mentions the season favourable to the sailing of 
vessels at the Ceylonese ports to be during three ludnthB. 
Nearclms informs us that, on entering Persian...Gulf, 
he saw tho promontory of M.xketa (Muscat, or, more pro- 
bably, Cape Muasendom), wdienco cinnamon and other 
things of the kind were convoyed to Babylon. Wo may 
infer that they were first taken to Muscat from Ceylon 
(Indie. 32). 

In th|^l 1 th century the trade xvas entirely in the hands 
of Mohammedan Arabs, who circulated its productions 
tlirough the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and various coun- 
tries of Asia, Europe, and Africa. ^ 

The vast eominerec of Ceylon was not materially checked 
till the PorUigueso engrossed the trade of its principal pro- 
ductions, and interrupted those maritime relations which 
had existed previous to the discovery of tho passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope. But it was reserved for the I^utch 
system of pernicious monopoly t* iiiHict viftal inju^ on its 
comiuercial interests. Tiie narrow policy or infuviuual in- 
tere.st of the Dutch governors shackled tho comm^q^^of tho 
island, and almost destroyed hermatural powers oRjttpduo- 
tion. These jmpoli|ic restraints are being totally ^S^ved; > 
though it may be still long before Coy 1cm will cease Jo feel 
the cffectB of tho evils which she has suffered flrowt^Wiisgo- 
Ycrnmont in her commercial affairs. 

The value of expoHs in 1833 was estimated at l32,530Ll 
of imports at 320,891 The quantitie.s of some of the prin- 
cipal articles exported werq, cinnamon, 77,530 balea,*^ Oil, 

11 2,67 1 gallons ; coftbe, 30, 4^.1 cwts. ; coir-rope, 1 0,790 ewts. ; 
arack, 3256 leaguers. /.Tho quantities of the principal ar- 
ticlc.s of import were, iTco, 7 7.5,593 parrabs ; paddy, 43J8,617 
parrahs; wheat, 34,879 pamilis ; other giaiu, 10,108 par- 
rahs. Cloth, in value, 81,194/. It may raentipj^d here^ 
that edible birds' nests* so much prized in China, )&vq 
found in Ceylon, and there is res^u fur inibrnng tlmtliiMy .• 
exist there in abundance, and wiff hereafter lie exported to 
China. 

The Dutch, in pursuance of system* having acquired 
possession of tho entire sea-coast, controuled the supply 
the inievior of salt and other commodities ; and instituted^ 
customs and^lHinsit dutieg, whicli, together with the 
culty of trafisport, ci^u^ed the inland trade to be very iq^Ur 
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revenuo, * 
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liemit b/ Revenue foi* 1633 
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Band ronts , m . • 

Land^hstoma 
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Aurtion duty f' • 

Salt farms 
Ft»b farms , 
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Blank stamps 

Stamps and fcos in supriirao court 
Post ofiico ^ 

Ohank tlsUcry 

Pearl oysters — sale of, at Trhicomaloc 
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'Fhe .revenue derived from land is collecU'd in kind, 
and the gram is al©red for tho use of the troops and for 
Side, TIjc iiiiportance f)f thc3 coc’oa-nut tn^e is shown by 
the superior n'N ciuu^ whii'li it returns. In 1832, while the 
roMMiu^ derived from the tax on ri<*e lands was about 
21,300/., that deriNod from the cocoa-nut tree amounted to 
35,77*/., iht^ lullv>win2 are the items;— Distilling of 

oraek :{(144/. ; retail of do. 24,975/. ; <‘xport of do. 3130/. ; do. 
of coir rope ; I'o. of iagj^ery 102/. : dr>. of copporahs 
10.19/. : lie. ofcoeim-nuts 1551/, ; (l<j. uf cocoa-nut oil 413/. 

The re^L•nueon oiiinuuiou o, now collected on the export, 
instead of lioing a iuouojj(4y uCihe s.ilo as formerly. The 
fish rents arc raised by a duty of 10 per cctiL ori^^-iU fish 
caught. Tiie revenue from tlie pearl ftslicry in the Gulf of 
MiUiaar is scry precarious. The aveiMge annual amount for 
,32 yciprs, mdmg in 1832, was ]4,GG2/. The net revenue 
from the same source paid into the treasury, during the nine 
jiroMous \rar»^ laid, m 1H^34, nniountod to 145,000/. Tlie 
" ^ net profit leahzed Ity government, in 1835, ^^UH 38,000/. In 
18 1 G the Chank fi^-hory produced G 700/. ; its produce is 
now iyi luneer woi th tiiKiiig mO) necounl. The gross reve- 
nue d^vivud from-, salt is ahfut 29,000/., but the cost of rea- 
'^;'^|/;.lj2ing Jt is 2^0 of 25 per cent. 

The^tfa^ustnms in 183:Larnounted to G !.4 1 9/. ; exports 
' 132, 53G^^nnporis 320,89 1/rTlic progressiNC abolition of the 
export iti an object of the present government, which 

they 4rc japkily carrying iJito efiect, and a great improve- 
ment ‘n ikgriculturo and commerce will doubtlesB result. 

Kr: . , Iciig time fcftev the British took possession of Coy- 
eonse*queno#of iniernal wars and of the hostilities 
waging in ICurope and on the Qontineiif of India, the reve- 
nue ot the island was inadequatt^to meet the expenditure. 
Hilt the revenue had of late years exceeded the expenditure 
nnitl the year 1834, when the excess of^&xpendituro amounted 
This excess was met by surplus funds in the 
coloffSil chest: mid the returns for 1835, not yet received, 
joust ^ considupLhle surplus revenue, when sw'elled 
^Wkk^.Ow/., pruccells of the pearl fishery, and a consider^ 
^oftwsIBhi^ase of cuuuimou^^ The total expenditure for 
1834 was 317,524/*, of which about 32,958/. was expended 
hy the agent in England. 

, Since tfio late revision governnenl offices and ro- 
^ohment, the scale of salaries of official functionaries in 
, ^ton isf^t least as ecimomi^al as au enlasged and en- 
ligb^ned policy enn admit The practice of the|4)utch was 
to femunerulo their servants with paries inadequate to 
pla^j^em above tefftptatir^'^ ' ‘ 
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The British standard avoirdu poise weight 
throughout the island, 

, {History of Ceylon^ by Robert Knox ; BertolahVa 
0 ^ the Agricultural t Commer^al, and Financial 
%/ Ceylon; Ceylon AlmanaCt ; Colombo 

1832-34; Ceylon Gazetteer; Strabo, book xv., 099, 
Casaub ; Pliny. Nat //#>/., vi., 22 ; Ptolemy, book vim) 

CEYX. (Zoology.) [Kingfishers.] 

CHABLAIS, a province of Savoy in the Sardinian 
States. It extends along the B. coast of dm lake of Goneva, 
and inland as far ns an oflset of the Alp8,^hich detoidiea 
itself from the lofty mountain called Dent Ha Midi, on 
the borders of the Valais, and running in a Wj* 
dindes the sources of the river Drftns^ whif^il N. into 
the lake, from the waters of the Glflft, an afLhent of the 
Arve, which Hows W* into the Rhone below Genevh. The 
Chablais is bounded fei the S- by the province of Fuuoigny, 
of which the valley Of llio Giftro forms part ; on the W; 
by the Canton of Geneva, and on tho E. by the Valais. 
The length of Chablais from St. Gingouph, on the borders 
of the Valais, to Hermanco, on tbose ofaGeneva, is 37 
miles, but the distance is considerably by thg 

road, which follows the curve made by the sBoro oV tho 
lake. This road is part of the great Simplon road made by 
ortler of Napoleon. The greatest breadth of tho province; 
N. to S., from Evian to the sources of tho Dranse is about 
21 miles. Tho area, acrrording to Neigebaur, is .377 Square 
miles, and the population in 1824 was fCalendario 

Oenerale dei Fegi Sfufi). It is a very in<®itainoUs country, 
with the I’xceplion of a strip of land aldni^'tlie shore pt.tlia 
lake of Geneva, which produces curb, wine* ail4- wit* 
hut its N. aspect renders it less favourable to jfurodbpition 
than tlie opposite coast of ibe Canton dC VajtlL Several 
narrow valleys rim #inland between' tho oifsets of the 
A Ips, along the course of the Dranse ahd of its alAuent 
These valleys aboiitirl in rich pastures, on which^Jj|H 
berd.s of cattle aro fell. Very good cheese is mi 
part of the country, both for conBumptioiftmd 
tation. country abounds also vfjW!) 

walnut The principal towns of tliii. iphal ar^ 

the foilov^pB:— K Inonon, built on an tfnmeiico above 
tho lake, intne midst of a fine and well-WcmM country* in 
the residence of the intundente, or governqi; 
has a Tribunale di Prefettura, or couirt 
appeal to tho senate at Chambery, a ] 
convitto for student boarders, several churches 
a handsome town-house, an old castle, 
bitants. At Ripaille, near Thon^, is 
some convent founded by Amm^us ^ 

Felix V. The building and 
po^ were sold by miction utmer the 
hat wen sadly dilapidated, and thd 
and stuccoes, was for a time lu 
present oocupiefS hgTe mm a 
rustic dwellings for the ( 

Saso^a, 1 626.) 2. Bvien, wixgm^\ 
of the lake, nearly opposil^ IjmsuTn) , 
about 1 899 inluibitaiits. Bofwe^ Thotiotil 
the hght bank of the Bransar 
Amphion, which wisro KVMdjm |fili^ented^ Idle 
by visitors from 
vulage of fSti 

kbe sanie kk 

w* 




abbey, fo^nded^y St ColuDabatiutf^m :^b« 
the sixth eebiury, as ^11 as dfhother ^|ib oL&ii(i^diKr 
at St Jean a' A\ap^^%|l^ghb(niritl|MHm 
preSaedL Qn the lake tSiBpP||^^or(ti|Rf 

Valais, ciiuled Tauret^muinf wbicb^d® destiri^ld 

hy the fawgllkountain, a*d. 5^. tlie rocks oif MeiUeri 
celel|»te ^BB^ UBseaii, arc in tliis neig^uri 
htgliest »u8IWr% the ^ablaia arc^he Efenl^'Oche, 
the borders of the Valais* T 000 feet affive t^eea ; tlie K2ol 
do Jowxplane, acomiption of Jovis manitiSrov plain 
of Jppit^, which rises botween^tho Chablais and Faucigny 
al>ove tbffeliey of tbe Oiffre, and is about I Offset liigh^r 
than ; On ^ the Roc d'BnferTwhich ri|es 

above the IJranse, near the centre of the pro- 

vidbe, and is ai^ut die saxnmeigbt as tlis latter. (Keller's 
Map fjf SwUzeiianfJi.) 

CHABLIS. [Yonnk, Depahtmknt^f.] 

CHA'BRIAS* a distinguished Athenian general, who, ii^ 
B.c. 3 toiled to Cyprus to assist Evagoras ui the reduc- 
tion of ihM^land (Xen. He.lL iv„ 8. 24), of which his father 
had bet^ii^nvpd by the Persians. In h c. 37(i he gamed 
the,j^e%btWe at Naxos. (Demosth. Arhtocrat., p. (J8(l ; 

Jidt.) In 373 ho and CuUisiratus ac^ted 
of Inhicrates at^ioragra. (Xen. Hd/. vi., 2. 39.) 
despa tened to settle the iiflatrs of Thrace in 3r»tJI^ 
(Domqsth, Aristoaat-, p- 677.) In 357 Chubriq^s and Cha- 
res were sent from Athens with an army to besiege Chios, 
which, with Rhodes, Cos, and Byzantium, had revolted. 
(Diodor, Sic, x'i*, 7.) Chares led the land forces and at- 
ttickinl tho walls fnom shore, Chabrias no sooner approached 
Iho harbour he engaged in a desperate sca-tlght ; his 
.ship was shattered by tho enemy ; most of his men escaped, 
but th0 jrapural himself preferring, as Diodorus says, a glo-< 
rious dbW %<^i^Rt'acie(Pl sunondpr, fell fighting, (Died. 
Sin. xvi., 7: jgdm. Nft)., c. 4.) 

CHA^RONE^A, an old city of Bosotia, on tbe borders of 
Phoois, near the pass which led to Deli^bi by Panopeus and 
Parnassus (Thucyd. iv, 72) ; it wait twenty stadia fwm 
Panopeus (Pausan. x. 4>, The name of this place does 
not appear in Homer's eutiilogue; Pausanias, how'ovet, con- 
jectures (ix, 4^3) that it isS a later name fur Arne, which 
on thoWtuo ground. It is principally celebrated 
i^r two battles fought hero; one in wdiich Philip of Ma- 
Cedon signally defeated the united forces f*f Athens ami 
Thebes ; the other between Sulla and Muhridates, in whtlli 
the Homans gained a decisive victory. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it wa^ tributary ip Orchuineuus (Tbuc>d. 
iv, 76) ; but in times it was one of the coutederutc 

JhiBotian towns rrausan. ix. 3, 4), Its situation was the 
cause of much ^!00^ and evil to it ; on the one hand its 
noigk^nrhood td the pass exposed it occasionally to plunder 
i, 113); while on the other hand, as tho main 
road from Rpme to Athens passed through it, many of the 
liulvantages of tbe caitryiug-trado accouod to it. Pausanius 
ells us (ix. 41) that its inhubilants derived a great profit 
Uie cultivatLon of the olive, and tho munufaclure 
from dowers. The site is now occupied by 
Ca^na (Wulp. Mem.t p. 342) or Cupurno 
i, p, 22^p, where there are remains of , a theatre 
and omr According to OelPsM|||^aFp (p. 

222>t the gbout an hour s ride sbuth pRIPbe Cephi- 

sus. It w A ^birth-place of Plutarch. 

CHAMCM^N (Linnaeus), a genus of fishes of Ute section 
family Squammipennes, Technical 
characta feS ^fady^ oompream ; mouth smalh furnished with 
net rows of loiig slender bristle-like teeih.* 
The >1^ usually confined to tbe bxly) in this 

an4 anal fins, so that it is dif- 
ficult tiijgjam ^ ^mmesco. 

ht the snip of hot climates, freq^t 
ropW iboi^iUp ^pme 4 With beautiful colours. Tlji^ 


In some 


c mm. 


igen ^ the 

^ hafd the 

forming a tolcrahjf nn^ 
thdpre-dj' 

or more 


fHHPil, w 

ihe snout 
brn sometimes fur* 


In some nr more ilie ao M ay of the 

»rsA fin aire^li^h produced ^d forma long filamietu ,*%nd 
liers are distingUisUed by th^* having very few spines to 

^hwtodon vagalmndits, a sjfecies which inhabits tlio coasts 














^ yellow, but brU- 

i niiillll ’il ir' mill #mna.4^ virion* bue^ am not un- 
ftaa« miM8MK iiy of i^ii,aef.,..]mt<e a vortioal Mack bai^ 
w aeversl wmi- 

i fao^f it apotiad, 

"» loagrtudiiw bkbda Tboy bava 
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tCba«tu(laiji 3 

of Ceylon, has the body of a pale yellow iSolour, witn'TjmncnMri 
obhr)ue brownish-pprjde lines ; tho dors;d fin ia hltu-ltT^b, :in<l 
has tbirtocn spinous rays ; the caudal fin, tail, is yi llow 
with two blaiik bandfif ; tho anal fin is bla<*klth With u yellow 
curved longitudinal baud ; its margin is also yellow ; a broad 
black vertical band extends through the eyo ; and the pari 
anterior to this band, as low down as the eye, is of u 
pinktiiih hue with yoHow streaks. Its length is from six to 
iweUe inches, tbe scales on tho body arc largo, Ihowo on 
tbe hea# are rather small. 

The next subgeuus, f-/tehnon (2i<?.y Ch^fmons, Cuv.), ts 
diHtingihshod by tho funii of the snout, which isnmcliolen» 
gatofl, optm at the end only, and formed l>y a great don gat JOijr 
of tho intennuxillary and under jay-boiies. 

C. ro^tratu^s^ a species wdndi irmabits tho^'sh waters 
India, is of a silvery hue and has five brownish hands ;^lhe 
posterior part of the dorsal fin is furnishod with a black spot 
encircled with white. ^ 

This fish feeds upon insects an^ is roinar|5«(b3n,ft>litfl^4o4n 
of procuring them. When it obEenes « fly os' O^H-w in-^ 
sect on a weed, or hovering oveB^tho w ater, it littl® 

drop through its tubular snout w ith such proci^p|i^aiji to- 
quontly to disable Iho little umn^l, so that it 1‘aUs dito tha 
water niul is devoured. 

In those Tinrts where C, rostraiuff abends it is irequenUy 
kept in vessels of water, and afl'ords iniWli entertainment ^ 
the dexterity display|fl in shooting at llilfe which are plicca 
on the vessel for the purpose ; il ueno rally approached to 
within five or six inches bifore the drop of water is ejected. 

The subgenuB Heniodhus differs from the true Cbmfb- 
dons in having tbe ant^ior spines of tho back produced into 
a long filament which is sometimes double tne lenfUlfbf 
the body. ^ 

Bphippus may be distinguished bjf|fnu specie^jlmving 
dorsal nn deeply cleft between thp spinous and ^ 

Tho spiny portion, which is goaIjiilessV wjUcn not ei^dted, tf - 
received into a groove I'ormed by the scales of the back. 

nolocanthus\ tho species of this subgctius, have a largo 
spine on the angle of fce prec||Mrcu)iuui, and most of. 
have the &dm of tlio tome bone serrab^d ; thcy^ie 
both in the ^lantic and Fiie^o Octmijs. ^ w 
The wUShv^n, have tlm f 

more elevi^ to ^sudden rinitxg oC 

I. bt Ilift.'liwK'lMMtvuioa, Mutop, «SHHtolip#l)4^a 
[t>Ttiw<VL«rein«ty«pmppe«8eaf^ 

fin (vhioix CPKI. 
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'ihiiinjLinU-lhssiJ sto Cint 

Plat^ miMrtUio will a!lw<ril an exampt^ ^hr TTlis RoctKT 
It is, off the coast ot‘ Geylqj^^nl is of a yellowish cd 

lour; the^clorsal, anal, and vcrttraj fliiB arc brownish, the 
back is idfio in(*ttled with tlio same colouii and a dark b#)d I Birds c|f Flight’ (the birj 
eXteMs dowuwanls through the eye ; lift base of the Cfijftdul | that the greatest sum he e' 
|[n is dftrk brown, 'fins species grows to a mrgo sizeJvM 
IS fomjiH in rocky situations, but tppi^ commor^v in de^ 
water. 



' ri’iiOux 3 

'fho gpecifS of ChasCodons, of wjiich figuu s are here 
have Win ycloelcd fjoin Mr. J. tV. Bennctt\s ‘Fi^he.-^ 
ol Ceylon,' a work illuslrated In beanliful ri»lourt‘«l plaie?. 
t Ciivi er*g 2^r"?ie A nirmtl ; Lacepode, Ih v/ oirt** Natu rollr, 
IBoeli, IlhsUyire NaturcUr, ghicralti ct 
'po^rticuf^re^ d^Wvisson ft . ) 

Clml^NCII. The English name for llie wclbknuwn 
fipeciwofv/'’yv/ijj///ti (Spiza) of Aristotle and the 
(trecUa:,* Frin^illa and Fti^illa of Gcsiier and others ; 
Pran^uyjii>^ ^jznguef^liv^^^ytn^ucllo^ and Spinfio-Nf* of the 
Jtuliiujft j Pinson . Pih^oyi, Gnnson, and Quit^soyt of the 
I'Vene]: ; Finh.ov P^jh-jiriU (Beaebfinch), Edeffinh, (rpmeirif* 
Pi)tk, ^rfnfd 'he Ccrnrans,iste. ; Fijicii-e and Bofiurke 

the Fauna Bnc^nca ; Asv^ fdl arian^lVinG of the aueieni 


bird to the article 


British ; Frin^illa cteJebs of Inigisous. 

\\V slKinbl have referred tliS^rcTty 

were there nut some qualities belonging to it 
>yhic‘h fieem to he not vm y well knoAfhi in this country, that 
tuako U Worthy of a, more particular nedice. As far hack 
as the time of Bcloj^||s jiowerful voice was remarked. * On 
^gardo^n cage pwr le^ fairc chanter, dont le chant estsi 
knt, qu il on est fascheiix, (folio 151)5)— and in the 
i^iuall quano (1.557) the fdlosving quatrain is printed under 
nhe figure of the bird • ~ * 


T*o«r bi n |>in||y|rlon 7 xu* a^i rin«un, 
Quifty h' f<W>inultame ot t;M{/\K«nte, 
Jtt Imy )rt ch.tut.\, froKturn nOest i»)ai«aiite i 
ls.n c« otniiTwre I'si « uh>« ma fa^ou. 


‘ 4 ^^ I 

pa.ssion for this bird,' says Bechstein, ill his Ca*re 
Pnds.^Ui earned to such, an extimt in TburinKia. and 
t W which sing for%h so much activity, 

tl warbles tolerably can 

vlfr, t till* ■ MjMlUaJ of IgilWi 

hw limiwatt jiime a** 


iUrougltout the prq>?ktce. soon as one aitivoi 
country appear good* all 

hiive taken it. THif rpawn^^hy iho 

chaffinches In this provinoe are so *M^*®6^WK^ngst<jrs ; 
gthe young onua have only bad masters 
Ihey in tliiir turn cdCnnot prove bettft/ 
t In England, howsfer, it api>eaai to appreciaictl 

The lion. I^nes Barrington, in his paper ^On the small 
‘l^cutehers expressiop^, pli^arvcs 
5r board given for 

w'hich ha(b fiot loarncd to whistle tupes^ lyas^lQIpgumeag 
fooa chaifinch that had a pal^cular 'in^fipfe^po ™ |pn note, 
under which it was intendeeWo c, "o sgthc 

author observo.«i, ifi his memoir ‘ On the Singing of Bima,’ 
that the bird-catej^rs prefer the song of the Essex chal- 
Inches. 

Bechstein, after describing the afferent notes that express 
its ^passions and a ants, among which the ofi^Mepeated 
from which its name 

is derived, ho considers to bo mec.hani(|(^ , up 
tary, thus Hi>eaks of its powers. ‘ But what apft^ar 

to still more advantage among ^ther birds am its olOj 
trilling tones, that seem almost to approach to ww „ 

Tact, its warbling is loss a song than a kind of 
to make U80 of a French word, and is expressed in Oerraun 
by the w'ord schlug (trill), which is used to dosignato its 
song as well as tho nightingale's. Some chaffinches have 
two, throe, four, even five different battpmons, each con- 


inutesv This 
not a single 


sisting of several strains, and lasting scvSt? 
bu*d is so great a favourite in Germany, t 
tono of its voice luis escaped the experienced ears of our 
bird fanciers. They have observed its nicest and 

are continually endeavouring to irapr^e and. q^gi^ect it. 1 
confess I am myself one of its warmest adgiiruris ; 1 have 
con .stunt ly around tho be.si songsters of its species, and 

if I liked, could wrtt)^ good sized volume on all the details 
of Its music.’ 

The foll»)\ving clmfUncli songs, or melodics, are most 
esteemed in Saxony and Hesse. Some are heard in llie 
woods, but tliey arc rarely sung willt a cleatyiwd strong Voko. 
If ilui bud exooutes well, and adds to ihoTTast stran^iith^J 
sound *Jink,’ which the German bird-catchers translate % 
o^ffh it is of the highest value. ‘ No price,' says Bcchsl^lin, 
he taken for it.' 

1. The ‘ Double Trill of the Ilurtz,’ in Lower Saxony. 
i2. Tile * Reiter zong,' or * Ruler’s PulL^rst heard among 
the minend mountains of Saxony and S||gtland. 3. The 
‘ Wim* Song,' with the following subd^Bibns, viz. The 
‘ Fine,' or ‘ Llingsleld Wine Song tha '*i5ad Wino?^ng/ 
iind the ‘ Siiarp \V’'ine Song,’ which is suhdividect'fe^ tlio 
('ommon Slmrp,' and the ‘ Ruhl $harp,‘ 4., Tho ^iMutr- 
;am.' or ' Bridegroom Song,’ also divided into j^d and liad. 
). The ♦ Double Trilf.’ One of these, the ‘ Di'oublu Trill ' 
t luuiblach, i« only to bo acquired in tho house, and is so 
(bit'p and powerful that it can scarcely be conceived 
larynx of .so small a bird can produce suck sounds^^ 
stem, who makes this observation, adds, tnat ^ , 
which sings this either alone, or with thef^od* Briilef^rooth's 
Song' (suttk^H arc educated at lamldsKdi),^ 
hausen 18 French francs. 0, 

Year Song,’ with two subdivisiouB- Cbci^ 
this, mmod to tho ‘Wine Song’ of itiil " 

Song,’ had become very rare wlien 
Ictchcd high prices. 7* The * Quakia ^ng; 
admired. Hechstom says, * I believe I 
bird that is now to be found which sin^a 
mircttl, tho ‘ Quakia’ must be united 
This my challinch sings also.' fi. Tbe^ 
et^a,' a very uncommon and^agreeab 
bwin the dopilis of the Thuringian 

Our limits will not permit us to do mbre tliai 
following account of liie first aiff'moat 
songs, ‘The double Trill of the Harts,' 

This * is composed of ri 

which is ended by dwelling on IBft 
I shall express bero,‘ says Bwb tell 
I doubyf ever e ' wi in its wi 
cuted this so whfeetfy ttS J be L it at Ri 
house. Art Ws it^^Stls^n 

that a chaftlndi host a1 

not been instructed mm its Npt youth. 

' ‘io iro to win 
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^ Sharp 
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it <5omf)kto tvitkout Imini; any i^nli outlipti^ t] 
account a high p^cu^nut^bo 

tlmt^hg^ it''tbmu|^y|IW^ an^PPMp^i»troiwu. 
Kuhl, ^^echfttein m ^ hr a noth, is tvlar^n tw&hfactuiNng 
village the inhtkljitanta of ^icb, mostly 

^ passion ibr ehathnehes that soma huTA 
gooB'himsipHpk froin home to take with birdlime oife,, 
these birds^ijii«uuishe# by its songf and have given oi 
'bf their co>vs for a hue sougstor : whence h%s arisen thoL 
eommen;seicpression, * such a ajbalflnch is worth a #ovv/ A 
eommdifl^ljorkman will give aTouis d’or (sixteen shillings) 
for ^ admireSf and willingly live bread and 

'water tJUn amateur cannot hear of wmo 

sitigsnnwi^plltior myhfk* The double Trill of the Harlz' 
without being ip an ecstac^ I have hfard them say that 
one whfcK sings this melody perfectly can certainly con- 
verse, from its pronouncing the syllables so distinctly/ ^ 
For the’ different modes of capturing this pretty birfl, so 
]>reuiocil^)tl^hon in perfect song to the bird-faiicicr, its treat- 
ment cfti^HinfineTnent, the diseases to which it is subject, 
and tholl|||pm|pos, wo must refer the reader to H(*chstein's 
above quoted; but we must notioe one pecu- 
vli., the necessity qj tcatdilng them their song every 

following description — and the bird is so comincS^ 
that a more particular one is unnooessary— is from the 
interesting ‘ Journal of a Naturalist : ‘ The male bird 

is remarkable for the clcanlineSvS und Irimncss of his 
plumage, whiclu witlumt having any groat variety or 
splendour oJ|^*oUring, is so composed and arranged, 
and the wlfffe on his wings so brilliant, as to rond^^r 
him a very beautiful little creature. The female is as 
romurkablc for the quiet nnobirusive tinlings of her 
dress; aiij^ whon lies crouching on her nest, elegantly 
formed of liehens from the bark of the apple-tree, and faded 
mosses, she Would hardly be percep|^lo but for her hUle 
bright cyos that peep with su spirits vigilance frdiri her 
covert/ Tomininck 8a)s, that in attlumu after the moult, 
tlie colours of the plumage of (he male are more bright than 
they are in the sjiring, because all the foathera of the upper 
and lower ]pa||j|.are terminated by a clear ash-colour; and, 
season of love, the malo bird’s dress bei'Oines decked 
"^jtU pure and brilliant colour, without the aid of a second 
Itioult, the edges of the barbs being worn away witluMe, 
and thus suffering those colours whicli had been luddeir to 
appear in all their beauty. 

i jj^ re white, yellowish white, some p-irts* of 
tho body whitM^ha usiiul colours with a white collar; 
win^ and tail x^ite. AldrovanduB mentions one partly 
and iWtly blackish. 

\^^ograpAecal J)i«£ridu/i(m . — Temminck sins that it in- 
habits almost all the countries of Europe ; that it is per- 
manent in the sonthom parts, and a regular bird of passage 
in the greatest number of localities. C. L. Bonaparte, 
fince of Musignatm, says that it i$ very common ncur 
[iomo, and makes its passage in October, when numbers of 
wo table among other small birds at 

and Rpacolo, but in much the larger proportion, 
dbO chaffinches being, according to the princ.o^ captured to 
every 60 65 goldffncl^es, 30 green^Jgpsbeaks or 

gr^nflnohUti; Sect 6cc^ Selby thus speaks of i^niigratorial 
habits; British ornithologists doscribe this species 

as peri^i^nljv r^^ont w ith us, and nowhere subject to 
that ihe sexes, and tho consequent equatorial 

the females, which is known to take place in 
other countries, % The fact, however, is othcr- 
i^.-^poriance of * scries of yours has evinced that 
neral point of view, obey the same natural 
of England. In Northumberland and 
,^fflfration takes place about the moQth of 
T^yembSr, tlwtt , period till the return of sp^g, 

ibw fetnales am to bo and those few always in distinct 
sooietifC ; males mbaiii and lire met with, during the 
tn^inter^ ^^^tnenso fficxsks, ibe(j[ing with other granivorous 

as the weaUier continues 
_ nd from snow ; and resorting, upon 
^^storrau^ farm-yards and etlmr plax^'ea of 
p>y, Thia separatiop of the sexes I am 
ivo talces^ace in many other species, with 
r as 1 have before te- 

the This appeal's also 




to iWdit, and ^ 
ales ; whilst, o: 




compi 
thitflbe 
visitants, 


consuls 

(which continue with nSj S|^-J)riiicij)any 
It has been notice by: sevoml uuthoi's 
reateg./ift ft^ttaii^r of sifinmer 
ai ol^igtfemalef^Bjjnftany^l^ ; a fact 
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tiSRPmeoek, Ivav!nK.vU4le»^^<4 Ut«t, .Ute 
buwii (whch &old.9i\r«W#> longer than 


Knapp (JoWnal of a JSatumiiH) snjs 
mi (OloucoHtersbire) the sexes do not separate at aaiy period 
year, thbj^ocks frequenting our barn 'dooi^ and 

t nmostcuds ht winter being composed of lw3th..^. jrK the 
orthern parts of Kuro|>e, however, tbe females '<m'0 salrl 
to migrate to milder Regions, whi<;U induced Lnj™ju.s to 
bestow the name of ca^lebn upon tffia H^)ccie»^li* White Ob- 
serves upon the vast flocks which hl^y||j|)car Selbonm 
towards Christmas,: all of which w^ere Jen>iis^>aya 

that it collects inifocks at the approach of winter, hut makes 
no mention of tbe separation of this sexes. In Middlesex 
we have seen in winter flocks composed most 1) of females, 
but w '0 b^vo al>^o seen both soxc^ about Christmas, par- 
takjj^ig with other little winged jSnsiqncrji^^ the crumbs 
daily thrown out for their support, 

hood, t^c . — Seeds principally. Wo are comj^riled to add 
that they are very injurious to tbe floi'ist and gardener, 

* Tluisc birds,* says 'make sad hlioc with ,|omojpi 

our spring flowers; ana tho polyanthufs, in Mar 
sliellored borders, is very commonly striopod of all 
soms by these little plunderers, I stfP|iose to obtain thp 
nnmatinv H<*ed,s at the base of their tubes. At this 

pt#:iad bio they uu» sad plunderers in our kitchen gardens, 
and moat dexterously draw up our younS turnips and 
radishes as soon as they apj>oar upon tho surface of*the soil ; 
but after tliis all depredation coaBes,\ho vest of their days 
being spent in sportive innocence/ »Sclby says that in 
sinnincr il feeds much upon insects lurvm, and that he . 
has Witnessed its aj«sidmty, during the i^ptumn, in devOwnng 
tho females of a large species of aphis, that infests the 
trunks and stronger branches of tho larch atifll sonic other 
kinds of hr. In Winter, he addtj, grain and other seeds con*- 
stitutc its food. % 

Nest, <^V. — One of tho most beautiful, and, as Sulby ob- 
sert^js, always ancunlant with the particular colour of it.s 
situation.’'* It is variously placed in trees and bushes. Ju 
ondnu’ds, an old apple tice is a lavouiilo situation. Eggs, 
four or ri\o, blunh wliitc tinged with p^ik and marked 
uiih si recks and spots of ] turpi ish -reel. 

XhiH hud IS juMMily known by tho appollution of cbaffiuqh 
in stuno coinuro’s, aiul we ihi^reroro give its proyiuoial , 
minie^' ; spink, bcochnnch, piuk, twink, skoHy, sheildipp|i^ 
liorKefincli. scobb), sliilfa. 

CII ACHIK, or, uccordnig to Lloyd, Chiigreft, is aTiver irt 
the republic of IsVnv Orunada in South A mg ric^v It tra- 
verses^ in a longitudinal \ alloy a conHi(Uiri||i|$; riortHpTijf tho 
Lstbuius orPananisV, rising in about 79® Iqt W. 

9 ’ 19' N. bit., among the iiigh* mountaiua whicjn 
the Bay of Maudniga. Its course is westward : op- 

posite the tow n ol ruertu BeUo it receives the Pe%iem, 
which comes from tho S.W., and is as largt^ add .^roa^ a« 
itself. Afler ibis iuiielion the rhor is nonsideiWio, and 
may be navigated by canoes; but^'the navigation 
dangerous owing (y the number oflUftlls or rapi^, 111 


some of whic.h tlic sfrci^ runs with extraordinary velocity. 
This rapidity gradual1p.^^diuiini8hcs, and at Critcoa, a 
small town situated 23 miles direct distance from the sea, 
and 44 by the rivet^ seldom exceeds 3 or 3| tildes per 
hour, even in the rainy Reason, Hero the rivey be^mes 
navigable I’or largo river barges. Lygderwards grarfmiliy 
decliues to the N.. sensibly dimLil|||pg in rapidity, anil 
enters the Caribbean Sea at Chagre,^ kinall t*ca-pori 
80' 10' W. long., willi about lOiOO inhabitants of a 
raoc. The whole course of tho river hardly exceeds 80 
00 miles. 

This small river bsftt acquiMd considerable ini|)ortanjo b;^^^ 
having became the moans of facilitating the coinmcr8i^>Wfe^ 
tercourse between Europe and tho countries of SS&^Ui 
rica on thit Paoilpe Qcoan. The mad betweeii tho 
Puerto BoUo tinijl is a somos of steep u^conts] and. 

doscw|«,.aud. jVo ratpy 

maW of Bello. 

f ikiii'. 8 «e h\% bU tdiUm 
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in itB pti6|^a4v 
j^eon Punama fu' 
from l^naid^ 
ini ri\»or-barff<iaL'riof ; 


a^ 3 giidonm< 
mqpnaiioTT BWy n 
"i‘he Roocli^are Wouffhl 

whwre thoj^^re^ en;marJS||-J|l rivor-barg<y?iOL 
burden, and carrkd town pf Cnl^K^ Theijwrf 

IB a litlleVpdv u lc4||to^<>r rp«iti; 

trance, W Hot nioro4b&7d feet watej^' iiwe d^paai^ 

placcB^ mti in many parts rijfdfe toAfe aurfaco. Though th^ 
tmn«i>ort pf atticJes b/ this W0#p|? rather expensive, it i& 
still used for ffoods whieh are hot too bulky or heavy, and 
i« likely to continue until a more easy ai " expeditiou 
muniihtiou IK formed, (Doyd in io»< Geogr.Jour 
Humboldt ; Haigh,) 

CHAIA. (Zoology.) [Palamkoeid,*.] 

CHAfx.l4ETlA'Ci3(fE, uii obscure natural order of poly- 
pe! ulous same of whose species are said to bo pm- 

Htmous. Th^iflfe voj;y near Khumnacem, from which they 
drtier in having the stamens alternate vnw the potuls, und 
live hypogynous glands. The petals arc small scale-Uke 
bodies stationed at the orifice of a tubular calyx ; the ovary 
is superior, and two or three celled, the ovules pendulous, 
the fruit so mH^ at dru]9kcoous, and the seeds anihout ub 
bunion. ** 




1, rti ^ till' W'k rtf flUtet; 3, a pci.il; 4, 5. <l»f 

irftlw ovary ; o, (iift’crt'nt vit'WJ nl lh«* fruit; 7» "t* niiluyo. 

CHAltXOT, formerly a vil ,ri the immediate vici • 
mtv of Paris, from the main^^^ which it is sc'parated 

li^Kthe CbonipK Klyst^es: it Vopstituted a suburb of 
ParisJjyAiouiH XIV ^ in ir»5U: its c|p«h is now a chapel 
of Otpe to the pariah of La Madeleine. It is built on an 
eminence on the ng^^digik of the Seme, and presents, when 
v jgye d from that ilvIH^leasant appf^arance. The salubrity 
ntjljit^ir and the afmHgableness of the prospects have led 
to iflPItrootion of nmny country houaet? it) it : the gardens 
some of these slope down to the river. It had for- 
giuorly several religious houses. Tiic eulebrated carpet 
^ctorf^, called the Savmuicrie, is in CbailJot. There 
JL Hl^hnic for supplying water in coses of ftre, the 
mochinr, which is worked by steam, 
Fwater fnom the Seine, which, after being pH^fted in 
four re»erv!(yir«, is distributed to various parts of the ^awn dy 
a Y^n pipe of (French) foot diameter. 

Thifmaclmie but has siiiee Wen muo^ 

imptoVed. a Xotnan aqueobeti or subter- 

ranean vMteMHHPMK been ^iicove^ at diaSlott it 
situated wherb tiow 



and 


Ha 

’*>.) ' ^ . 

^t introdOp^n. The of 

hemp had hmg been acknwedgeinv h^P^ Jiwo the 
sppply of this matertol had become uncei. 

consequence of the last war, that any a’ ftide 

obtain an efficient substitute. % The W 'of the old 
^ahles to be destroyed, by chafing in rocky anchorage 
:rounds,/requontly occasion^ the Toss of ahippiM* Tl>e 
iiecessity of anchoring in imoh unfavourable .P mRv might 
occur several; times in the coarse of a long yoyoS^^d not 
on)^ would danger be meurre^n thoi^ 

was a risk of c diin being conmolhsh liy lo lossnf 
anchors, to pursue her course ddatiljute OxVpjfi tisiiltl mcanw of 
security. The actiim of the hei^p, and ha being 

nUeruately exjKi.Hcd to (be air and water, rendered in time 
^10 strongest cables rotten and insecure. The id^flof hub- 
stituting iron cables fir.^t occurred to M. nougfi^iiie, who 
made a voyage round tlio world, an accoun^uf Sfah was 
published in 1771. The idea was not takewftH jWK^A fiOlt. 
when Mr. Slater, □. surgeon in the navy, took 
a chttin cablc. Its merits w-oro nol much valued 
Brown, who had inadoexpcrimofits with chn i n -cables ^ 
enaWed him to form a just opinion of tbeir advanta^OB^ i,, , 
lislied the results, and thus directed the attention ofvnavkl 
men to their superiority. The Admiralty soon after ordered 
Uiein to bo tried in the navy. In 1812 Mr, Brunton obtained 
a patont 11 >r further improvements ; and afuir the war he on 
joyed a hr f vet for importing ohani^cableFig^p France, but 
th^dvuntagos which he derived from it werPSo small tliat 
lie Tolinquifthed his privilege. 

(Ibain-cablos are now furnished with bolts at (ho^distanco 
of a fathom or a couple of fathoms fi-om^ach Othm^ v\ilh- 
(Iruwing which a ship maj slip her anotioi' nei-es- 

sity With less troul>leJj|an’i|it^ formerly required in cutting 
a strong hempen ciw B L A j}lan has also liecu ciuiUiyed 
which prevents the aWnor ^Mid cable from acquiring too 
great a ro])iility of dcscetit when the anchor is let go. 
The strength of every part of a chain-cable is fully prove<l 
by iiiaohincry before it goes out of ihoj^^nanufaelory, 
The weight of the cable when the ship ir at *uncho3lj^^ ; 
advantageous, uh tlie strain is exerted on the cable ratllorii 
t^Mjl^he ship, and must be excessive to draw the cable inra 
« ^Higtit line. Instances have occurred of ships enduring 
a violent storm of several days' coniinuanoo, during whicS’' 
tlnrty or forty fathoms of their iron euWa haye teen com- 
plolcly polisbiMl by contact with rocks other rough 
niutwriuls. Under such circumsiaiices a hempen caide 
Aionld have been chafed to pieces, and the vessel uie^j^dy 
lost. The use of chain-cables is now becoming univ'er!& hi 
the mercantile service as well as in tho myal navy ; and in 
the ‘ Report of a (Jommiltee of the House of OommoilVs on - 
Shi}>\vrecks,‘ (presented August I5th, 1830,) no allneion 
is made to the occuri'cnoe of shipwrecks arising from do- 
fecHiic cables; though fomorly many originated from^ 
tins euuse- The use of chain -cables has boon uidift 
cncouragoil by the circumstance that a pro\X™« 

wnh these improved raeuns of 8ecurit5fe;*^u bo in&iui®f 
00 more favourable terms Jhau tho^‘ whiolSi. ^ro without 
them. 
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altogether 4 prdes, nr 6() fiiet, or 22 
ton mjuare chains make an acre. Ilris ') xi] 

Gunter's Chain, having been first used by hiihV 
in bis treatise cvn the cross-stall', &c. in thofidi 
* We may immsure Iho length and breadth' 
chain being four pertdios in length, * 
luikSi then will the work be more ©otoe m 
as UBo the breadth in chains : so the 
it m acres.’ .v v . 

chain is of miivorsal u»© i iem sttryeyinlf ; but 
oosNi must be taken to verify itk ;th to 
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::E'r>ON, properlv^XlALCHE'DON, a. town of 
the coast or me ProiK)ntis, and at the on- 
t Bosporus* Uearty o)»po.sito ByznntHthi. It was 

The mirlicftt his- 
tory uf (}4i^h4|^ip||iOnTiQctQd with that of the neighbourinjf 
Megarian ooldwi [BYSfA^^iuivi.] It was taken by the 
Pendnhs, retaken by the Athenians, then recovered its in- 
dependence, and entered into a conl'eui^ration with Byzai^- 
lium attA' other neighbouring cities. It was after wanis 
#ubject.tp;4ij3^ kings of Bithynia ; and lastly, under the reign 
of \^a®||||^Xalche<Ionian6 having embraced the part of 
tho ^ocopius, Valons, after his victory over the 

the walls of their town to bo rlued. In 
history Calchcdop is known for its council held 
8l, which was attended hy 630 bishops from btUh tiie 
«Sj^hnd the west. It was tho fourth a3cumonic or general i 
tho church, those of Nictiea, Constantinople, and ! 
Ephesus having preceded it, und was convt»kod by tho Em- 
peror MurcianuH. Tt was the first eouneit at which tlm 
l)isbop of Komo. then I^o I., called tho Great, held the 
presidency hy^etnsof his legates. Thi* eouneil rondemned 
the horosy of^utyches on the nature of .Iomas C’luist. ,^y 
the 2Slh canon of tho same council, iho sen of Cunstan- 
tiiiople ^lwdoclnrRd to be equal in dignity, though next in 
placis, to'ikitt dt Rortio, add full jurisdiction was given to it 
fnt*r tlio cji’uip&s of Thrace, Asia^^Ponlus, and other eastern 
t»roviurcs. The legates of Roit^^ppoi^ this canon, which 
however was passed by the l5S|bopi|ijRtd approved by tho 
emperov. ^ 

Giihdiedou ia now a poor village, inhabited chiefiy hy 
Greeks, two or three mites south of Scutari, on the silr of 
the antiont Chfysopolis. 

A^hCIliES, Daudin's name fur a family of lizards, 
^l(irh Hk(5 tile seps-lizards are very long and serpent-like ; 
h\lt whoso scales, instead of being imbricated or dis|Mii|d 
Ji^e tiles, are rectangular, and form like those of the taliln 
nie onliimry lizarda, transverse bands which do not intrencli 
upon rntdi other* Sotne, says Cuvier, have a ntlgtj on each 
hide of the trunk^iiAnd the tympanum still very apparent. 
They approach the Cord^li, as the sejis-lizards approaidi 
the and' lead by several relations to the Sh^ltcffm- 

^V^i and Ophinauri, The Chalcides have four le^, but 
they are }ktle devcl6f»ed, and the extreruities may be 
considered luf in a degree rudimontury ; ibr some of them 
cannot be said to bo furnished with piore than tme w^eil- 
formed toe on each foot, though there arc traces or rudi- 
'nents of more. Cuvier thus arranges the family : - 

pecics with five toes from the East Indii^s, Lacerta 
if Linno&u«,^ 

species with lour toes, Laceria ietraUactyla of I>.ac6- 
pdile ; Cki^d Ua^tMctnln. T^ie gcnuii T^rtfdactyltis of 
Merrom ; ;^dttfpp4«^^^.Fitzinger. 

A sectlptt^ yifhfch , ^avo the tympanum concealed, and 
leading m tko and thence to 

tbo Of these, there is 

A s^Bi^th fixt toes, forming the genus Chakidea of 

A with four toes before, and five 

behind, ifnJbrimin$ of Spix. 

A forming the gen^a 

Ji^pecm jfroii OuknA, with live toes liomre, 
behiutf,'^ but i^itced to flujltl tubercles so little visible 
th^ species h(is>, been tsilRdod at o^oe time as having thian 
tdi^. and as Bping^t one. Ouvkr adds, that 

btl ^ it yi th^hakid^ of I^Apdde, pi. 

l^^SKKei^durjL^ypkius of Bchneider ; tbo genus 
Mplmf ancF the genhs Cophm of FitzingerJ 
asld that* second hypothasW it is the Chamd^ 

^ the of Merrem t 

1 " ^ese tliemselvos into a 

iVa ''IM ns an exa^le ol the 


CHAT.Cf'JlICGM, an apartment sepiirutod by il^par 
tifion Iroui thu body ui’ a bn^ilica or otlicr largo building 
The naiiUj, Eestus su>s, is /lonved from the mty Chains. 
Vltru^iu^ (V, i.) direr bs t hat rhalcidicu shonlti bo coi;Htrue|Jiiq^ 
tho ends of Ai basilica, it iho iiioa is disproportionately 
IBxsilica.] a bnilrling has lately been disco\ered in 
Eomptni, which tippnirs to bo a chalcidicum fmm tho in- 
scription ^ . 

I<'.nnitu*hm L, F, Snwril Vnl Ho. Nomine. Kiu). EA. 

M. Twi I'niutiJiiK Kill ( HiulcitllL'am. 

('iyj)lnin Portlcvon A'*>u rutlia*. Aniru»Aj«, 

PifiuU. Suft. ri**i‘nnti. Fj Ht liHOvfijtjoo. 
l>(}cbca\{t. 

The chaloi<lirum is, in this instance, conKideAd Ho 
iuriosed space at iho cud of the open aixia of tho boil^nig, ' 
in the A'cntrc of whidi sptwo a largf* semkurcukr 
has been formed. Tho entire* structiiroj at 
sistH of a largri uvea, about 1 30 feet by 
a double gallery, and has in front a psoud^^ptera. 
of eighteen columns clevattj^l on pedestals, 
rentro of the pt^rtico was tho groat public entratiO 
was closc.d with fohliiig (h>ors, turning in Kockots of 1 
and secured by bolts. On each side of tho onti*Srtm^ 
are two largo (‘irtodar lecessos, and beyond agAjtiu 

are raised platforms, tlio staimascs to Which still retn&. 

By a reference to the plan, in Po^npeu In. IPO, vol. i,), aild*^ 
to the cut below, the |mo area of in is building wdll 
be seen, w ith the solid places for exhibiting goods, 

possibly cloth, for saj^. area was surrounded w^h-^ 
beautiful marble coli^ade. Under the the 

end op|x>site the ontrum^ is the largqfccess (A), 

(B) ailjoining, which is considered to Jj|||m,chakddicumaind 
possibly was a commercial tribunoliMHHkdiaps a place fo^ 
ratifying mercantile contracts, Sto. ^SIRind the eolo 
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Some have taken a chalcidicSftt to be a spacious room, 
or a portico, hut apparently without much reason ; the ^rd 
occurs on llie Momunenlum Ancyranuid^ connexion 
Curia and T(jmplum. 

CIIAIA^I'DID^'E, a family of Hytnonopterous insects, of 
Iho section Ptipivorat Latreille. 

Nearly all tjte species of this jyroup are exceed ing^ly 
minute. " Mafty ^yf tliom arc very brilliant, their colours con- 
sisting of various shades of green, blue, qt copperhke hues ; 
in some of the sections, however, black is the prevailing 
colour. The thorax is usually large in proportion to the 
body, and the latter is often of a compressed form, and 
j^iined to the by a‘ distinct long petiole or stalk, as in 

i'halcifi clavt ^^ wdiicli is one of the largest of the British 
species, measuring from tip to lip of tlie wings -when ex- 
panded up\vard 8 ,of half an inch : it is of a dull black colour, 
and reniai'kahlo w^tho groat devolopmont of the coxiio and 
fe)tioi^«f the liinner legs ; the latter are of a reddish hue, 
and wiih eiglit little teeth beneath ; the hinder tibim 

ai’U eurved. I* is fobnd on the leaves of shrubs iu mat shy 
situations^ 







d upon th^ smno ,tj 



[Oh.ilcls » lu^h'*‘'0 

‘ ' fl, tk ffs; fc, Ou' liiiidlc;!; uud f, antenna— m«Ruiflcd <J, httnl>fi'ntiu' 
'Add tdna at a ut' Uouaciit. 

In the species ju.-it described tin; ON'idiict is short and 
hi(ld<m licneatii the abdomen, a cireuuistavice very eommori 
in this tribe; in some, however, the oviduct is very long, 
|l|^«fflling or exceeding the body in length. This i.s the cuso 
ih live genus Calhiiioino, a group the spocios of wluc'h 
bavc\yery brilliant eoloiirs, piincipally green, and deposit 
their io^tho Jarvm of the gall insects (Cynipidee), an 
whi<;j|»^thoir long brisllo-ljlto ovipositors eiiahlo 
^em:^dily to^icrform : here, as iii the genus Chakis, the 
body A"'Otniiprowf''ed. Many of the species, however, have 
.thu^j®i, depmml. One of the most striking character.^ 
in tiSc Chah ididcE is in the wings, whkh arc almost destitute 
of ncryvires. Most commonly there is in the superior wung 
n nmure spriugmg from iho base and running 

pandh'l o'ith the exterior margin for about one-third of the 
wholr n jigth of the wing ; it then slopes tipwards and joins 
th*' margin iteelf,' and a little iJevond llie part where the 
st'.pu t.ikcs place there is a stonaiPBhort ramification thrown 
out ohhr^uel) , which is generally inickened towards the cx- 
Ircmiiy, and forms a little dark swjt. The antennai are 
alw^’s elbowed, that is, the terminal joints are bent forward 
at an angle with the basal joint. VVo have observed that 
wh£u those liiilo are about to leap, which a great 

» wjWP power of doing, they invariably 
iwwi^heir antennm under the body, and it appeared that 
^this organ was used in snaking the spring ; if this should 
A fase, it would bo a most extraordinary use to make 

parts, which aro usimlly considered either as organs 

f ring or touch. Wis may observe that the species 
woTouud ip possess this power in a high degree bad 
mmenscly thick antenna', and the hind legs, the usual 
leaping Ofgairs, du not appear at all adapted for that pur- 
pose, nor >can we discjiw tttjJLgthcr part that is. Although 
in\/.,<dia^pe 3 the hinder fcmbra are 

the power ofleaphtg; and 

find^that it 

pBcn trWu Xpifilihkken^ tnigh of toaping^^^^cta. 
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I ^ions* wouTd^^iSfely ; 
the same reason as 
fallifig into the watAf. 

Douacim is given, to show the resomblanca 
and curved tibia, ^ 

*Thc Chalcididm arc all parasitical in thfeir larva state ; 
some are so minute as to undergo their metamorphosis in 
the egg.s of otlier insects. The chrysalides o 4 ;jfe^ of the 
lepidopterous insects not unfr^ont^ forrn ^l||H||his of 
an immense number oi these 

Cholcis generally confines its c^ysaiy l&f 

one species of lepidoptcrous insects ^ iPBFwea'jwoually 
have reared more than one specSb of ibr'chalcididm from 
the same chrysalis. 

Mr. Walker, a gcnlleman who has written muoh;^n this 
group of insi'cts/ looks upon it as u of 

llyraenoptcru rntlicr than a family, and his ViOWj| " ear to 
us" correct. The Chalcididm are divided rttb two 

aeelions, which ho calls C/ialcides Pentameri au 8 iiicideif 
Tetrameri^ names applied from their having flvd l! 
jointed tarsi ; each of these sections is again subdivide 
several fumihos. the species of which are cxceeflk ^ 
raerous. Mr. Westwood, wiio, as well as Mr, lifts 

paid great attention to this interesting group, stat^'' that 
there uro probably 1500 species in England. 

Cn ALOIS. [Eif»eK.\.] 

CIIALCONDV'J.AS, LAONTCUS^ [Byzai^tixjm, 

p. 81.1 

CHALCONDY'LAS. [Dkmrtrius.] 

CIIALD^A. CIIALD/EANS. ChaldmaWiiMicovdmg 
to Ptolemy (Gcogr. V. ^ 0 ), the designatipn of^J^;jouth- 
w’estern portion of the Babylonian empire, along 

the Enphrate.s, and a§ fac.a» the Arabian desdbi^ Strabo, in 
his account of BitbypHa txvi. c. i., t. iii,, p. 437 , cd. Touohii.), 
speaks of u tribe of tJhaldjuans occupying ft ooUHlry 

which borders on the Arabs' and the Persian Gulf ; and ho 
evidently alludes to the same tract of land in describing the 
limits of Arabia fl. c., c. iv., p, 384 ), when ho refers to ‘the 
murshcB (}‘Ai/) in the country of the Chaldmi, whieh^^e 
Euphrates forms by its inundations,’ Herodotus (vii. 
mcrel)' mentions tlie Chaldmi as ranked with tho AsByriou# 
initihe army of Xerxes, w'itliout defining the country from 
which ilioy enmo, Cluddmi also served as mercenaries iu tho 
army of Arlaxerxcs Mncmoii. Tho ten thousand Greeks, 
in tlicir retrout after tho battle of Cunaxa (B.c. 401 ), had to 
pass their tcrrilory in tho Carduchian rhimintains, at;^. on 
the banks of the Kontritos, a frihutiiry of the Tigris, 

W’crc armed with largo (y^ffpn) shields of wicl^-Wib^n^id 
lances; they wcio free (t\*vfkpoi, Xeii. Anttb; 
avrth'Of40i^ %ii., 8 , * 25 , t. e. ihJl -subject fo the domi- 

nion ?), and imd the rcpuiaiiou of being validiit. Strabo 
nrohaldy intends to speak of those mountaineer Ohftldcoi of 
\^.nophon, when he says (xii. o. . 3 , t. iii. p. 26 , ed. Tquehnitz^ 
that the Tiheruni, the Clmldici, tho Sunni, and Lesser Atffl 
racnia, arc situated along the mountain -chain of Skywiptfv 
abovo Tiapcarus and Phaniakia. Gesenius ^ (AV<fcA l&fi 
(irahers lincycfopcedia, art. ‘ ChaldSSer’) others aro in- 
clined to Consider these mountaineer C|Wpoi as tho 
original stock ; some descendants of Casdtfn 

of the Old Testament, settled at a i?ai)i^vai^b in tho 
plains around tho lower course of tha Eui^raii^t and wore 
for u time sM>ject to tlio Assyrian empire, buij^^equentiy 
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fnundcd a Chuldcoo- Babylonian dominion. 

Chaldooi, who deseonded from the nprthii*' 

Shomitie or to the Indo-Persian family ' 
doubtful, Tlio language which was s^l 
which is always called tho Chaldman ’ 

Semitic stock ; and thft names 
memioned by antiont authors, afftwW 
there were sudlcicnt reason to iij|ii)Se that the worship of 
these deities originally b^oijged tO;^casto |f,^ests mmg 
tho mountaineer Ohafdwi of tW tH^h, 
duced by them into^ Babylonia, the nai 
8tror%ly favour the opinion that tWft Chi 
chian hjtls prero OthOrwtso, 

position . of these nmuttta&ieers fteema 
conjectute that they In^l 

latter opinion is entertmlll^ 
the primHljfe nahie df tho 
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Te*taraent. A*scoi 

thoir civilization to a being half mani-i 
i camo to tlioni from the Erythreeaii Son. 
where H.Hati its dwelling ; a tradition which, when divested 
of its ijfJlitfBrieal shape, seems to atU*st that the Chah 
aselvtis indebted fur their first cuUi- 
Kme.i to thorn over the swa. Pre- 
BTerosns enumerates ten kings of the 
Pof whom ho culls Aldrus, and the last 
Stbros jSEusebii Pumphili Chronicon Bi~ 
pariitam^ tJ’C., od. J. IJ, Audier, Venet., 1818, 4to., p. 15), 
and wh^'fMgned t4)gether 120 sari, or 4v‘i2,000 years. Xisu- 
thros ti^^tofugc from the groat ilood in a ship, wdiich was 
driyen^ph^ P^^a'd} sonn (a^. Oorcyrasan) mountains. A tra- 
dltion t» that of the tower of Bahel follows. Eighty- 
six 33{)1 years are counted by Berosus, from the 

great liood to the capture of Babylon by the 

It^jjding to tlie Old Testament* the foundation of the 
empire, in the plains of Shinear, was laid by Nim- 
rod, tlMsMson of Cush (Gren. 8), ». e. the Ethiopian ; with 
this may be cornpared tho tradition of the transmarine origin 
of Chald®an civilization above alluded to, and an Egyptian 
tradition n;corded by Diodorus (i. c. 28), according to which 
a colony headed by Belus, the son of Poseidon and Libya, 
prweeoed from Egypt to Babylon. The book of Genesis 
Oxiv, 1 Jmetllions a king of Shinear, Amraphcl* who was con- 
tom wi^h Abrnhum. Then follows a long blank in 

the hitt«i^j|l^y^the country ; ami the next occasion in which 
wc find it mentioned ta during tho reign of Hezekiab, king ■ 
of Juda^b (712 u.c.), w'hen friemlW BMiitions arc reported to 
have subsisted between him and Mewdach-Baladan, king of 
Babylon (2 Kings xx. 12 — 18 ; Is.xxxix. 1). Morudacli- 
Buladun is likewise mentioned by Bmusus* who suys that it 
was this monarch who made the state nf Babjlou indenen- 
ditnt of the Assyrian supremacy, lie was suc<‘eedea by 
|)elibu8, a name likewise mentioned in a list of Babylonian 
woreigna preserved by Ptoleminus. But throe years 
after bis accession Belibus was defeated in waT.fby 
Saiiherib, and Babylonia became again an Asbyrian pro- 
vince, governed by ISsarhuddon (Assaraddinus), the son of 
BoUhus. A n^m epoch begins with Nabopolaasar* the 
fat^ of Nobu<mdnez3;ar. Assisted by tho governor of 
Nubopolassar threw off the ullegianco to Assyria 
destroyed Nineveh, and asserted his authority in 
B^Wa.agniMSt Pharaolf Nechuh of Egypt (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 
30 5 2 dir6h. xxxv, ^0, &c. ; comp. Herod, ii. c. 159). lie 
Was succeeded (»,c. 604, according to tho computation of the 
Ptolemean canon) by his son Nebuchudnrzznr, who extended 
his conquests us far os Egypt ; Megasthencs says (*Strabo, 
L, t. in., p. 251, ed. Tauohnitz), as far as tho pillars of 
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pwcules. He undertook three expeditions against Jeru- 
salem, the last of which terminated with tlm capture of that 
city after, a siO||0 of two years ; but he was unable to take 
Tyrus. in 562 u.c., and wu^ succeeded, by his son 

Evilmero^cl^i.^ho in tho second year of his reign was slain 
by Noriglt^r»,i!iUM’<jther*in-hiw. The reigu of NerigUssar 
lasted fbijtii joaii' the expiration of which lie was followed 
by Ilia «ft)t)/Labott)saarchod, or Labassoarascus, who after 
nine a victim tu^ a conspiracy. Naborvitus, or 

Lab; Bolshawar of the Old Testament, 

succe^ T^is is the sovereign in wlioso reign 

Babyloi^k to the Persians. (Herod, i. c. 188.) 

Tf ‘ of tho ChaldfiDuns was absolute despot- 

i-v • t 1 


isii^ especially Daniel 

ttimh, in *« number of publte e! ^ 

The empire was divi into several provinces, which, were 
vnder the, control of ^ Ivornors difTerenl in rank, The reli* 
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No. 397#' ^ 


Idaeans was Sabmism, and consisted esfio' 

" ,Uon of the sun» mooui the five planets, 
s of the aodiac. Tho worship o;||^ these 
lea led to astronomtol observations, and to 
of tiom. Herod^us attests (ii, c. 109) 
iooeli^ tbe division 

It i^ms that 4e 
^ aU ordmary»|ip*p^ hot 


ns as to the fiuuro 

om the position oTPho stars at the Ijour of their birth, 

ti> interpret drcauid, or found prMictions'^n the llight of 
Mjlar or lunar eclipses, earthquakes, and other natural 
d^rronces, Avajfu principal occupation of tho caKto of tho 
priests, which propagated its wisdom hy tradition from 
father to son. (Diodor, Sic. ii, c, 29.) They ijirbtcndod 
that their astronomical ohstuviations had commoncwl 
4lr3,000 years heforo the time of Alexandcit*. 0. 31.) 

Tho belief in an Unalterable divine prodosiination w^As an 
essential part of fneir faith {Idem, c. .30); and according to 
Ephraim Syrus, this doctrine was still prevailing in Chal- 
clsea during the fifth century of our coni. ^ 

The situation of the Chaldamns near the mouth of the 
Euphrates and Tigris was particularly fh1jij|«giblc tt) com- 
merce; and we find accordingly that They wore one of the 
most distinguished trading nations of antiquity. They wero 
in communication with India, partly byj^avans over land, 
and partly by sea through the PerstaU iMfu. Th^^hcipal 
articles imported from India were precious sto^ftpdyoi, 
pearls, wood for building ships, and, coUpn. ;WS8dStUs 
(i. c. 192) mentions that the revonuo of four lame 'viliagps 
in the plains round Babylon was appropriated to ^lii# foednig 
of Indian houiid.s, which must consequently bav^ im- 
ported in considerable numbers. Babylon itself Was famous 
for superior Imcn, woollen, and cotton clolh, and for cariwts ; 
and Herodotus also observed that seal-rings and walk- 
ing-sticks, wdlh tbo handles ornamentally carved, Wero 
much m use among iho Babylonians, whitdi proves €hat 
the art of caiwing m stone and wood must have been 
generally cultivated. 

(Hoeren, Idem, vol. i., part ii,, p. 199, &c. ; Winer, 
Biblisches ReaUvorierbtinh, 2nd edit., vol. i., p. 253, &o. ; 
Geseiiius, in Ench umi Grubm'^s EiicycUrfyccdiei art, ‘Ohal-"^ 
droer.^) 

CHALDRON, a measure, containing 36 bushels, heaped 
measure. Tlic word appears to come from cahiarium ; in 
French chaiidro?^, or vkaudrihe. Hichelet ob,serves that 
brewer.s, sugar refiners, dyers, &c., make use of the chan* 
driere. Its proper siguificaliun, of a large metal Vessel, or 
boiler, was pnibably tiansforred among u.s to denote a large 
measure of capacitv. 

OIIALICOTIIft'UIUM, 11 (icnus of fossil pachyd«rft<iiS 
tous animals allied to tlio Tapirs, conipi'ising two species . 
found at p'pplcslieiin, about 12 leagues soulK of Mayehce,' 



IsorvAtioni they^empoyed a mov^ 


in sand, supposed t(' bo of the second 
period of L}ell. (vSeo ICaup's I)iirrf0ib*t 
fossi/es, Uarmst., 1832.) 

CHALK (in Gcobigy), a rock which forms the 
of a series or group termed ciotaceons. [Gatk* 

Ghoui’.] 

Chalk is composed of nearly 41 parts of c.ivhoni 
56 of lime. It is oxteiisively used in ngricuUuiv, { 
various sods. Tho best laud for the growth of wheat conlalna 
a certain portiqw of arf^iTlAceous, silict'ous, and calcareoba 
earth ; ana when this li^.A deficient, the addition of chalk 
improves the soil more quaiitit) of ahimul or vege- 

table manure could (Ju alone. Lime produces a greater ef- 
fect by its caustic naA^rc ; but as it is always tmt on the 
land in much smaller quanlltios than chalk, it abds %)t so 
pormanemly improve it. Oocxl eM|LsliOuld be firm and 
compact, should break readily, j^td^JSSmible into a fl ngJIfti K' 
der ; it should readil) absorb moisture, and when lli^jH^ps. 
are exposed to frost after having been wet, they shoukrlBSak 
into minute square fragments. Chalk is called a niarmra* 
and it is in as i'ar as everything which ineroases the 
be so called ; but it is a great mistake to suppo.se th" "" 
be substituted for animal and vegetublo maninfcs. ^ 
may so far supwsede dung that whero^it is used k| ^ 
the latter maylU V)iapen$od with ; but its chief uae ikto I 
prove tlie textUite ojC the soil, and render it better adapM 
to receive t)mfi retain 
dung will have a greater ofl&t 

good agricii3)Wfi ist wilH^^ J 
‘ ;land, ho mat 
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ment is prL^ilQpd by cbalk ; hence the common sayinft|.that 
the farther you are from a chalk*pit, tho more valui^o is 

thccj^alk.' 

'llm ^loils most improved by it oro the atronj? wet 
wjaich contain a portion of iron. Chalk acta aa an absorb^t, 
corrects a‘>triu(jon(‘y, and prevents, by its interposition be- 
tween the particles of clay, that running? into a solid mass* 
which is 60 detrimental to Iho roots of jdants by entirely 
oxoludin^j atmospheric nir. On loose sancis its effect is dif- 
ferent; thdre it acts chieily as a r‘.(>mcnt, and the more ar- 
f»iUaceous it is, the better it binds the siliceous particles. F<»r 
light soils marl is preferable, especially wdien a cousider- 
uble coat can be put on llie land. The day which i.s so 
abundantly used jn aorae parts of Norfolk, and is found in 
many places at g^small depth below the surface, owes mud 
of its virtue to toe calcareous matter wdiidi it eon tains, and 
where Ibis is deflciont, it will not much improve the soil 
untif chalk or added. Chalk is used wherever it 

can bo procured a moderate distance, and the .soil is 

stiff; as^ the counties of Essex. Suffolk. Berkshire, Mid- 
dleseXiilfttckirighainshire, and many others. In those dis 
tricU wWe.^alk is much used, it is generally put on tho 
lari^in and not ploughed in till it has lieea ei^posed 

to the pr it is laid in long heaps on a headland, or by 
the side of i road or lane, and there turned over and imxefl 
' with the earth on which the heaps are laid. If it be exposed 
to tho sun in summer, it must be carefully covered with 
earth, or it will harden so much by drying that it will bo very 
diffiiult to pulverise it aftersvards, and the frost will not have 
the same effect upon it. Ten tumbril loads of chalk, and 
as many of good farm -yard dung, are a very good dressing 
either on a fallow for wheat or jirevioua to sowing turnips. 
When chalk is laid on permanent meadows, it promotes tho 
powth of white clover ; but except the meadows arc wet 
and produce rushes, it is of no very great benefit to the 
gi’ass, although it shows its effect when the grass is broken 
up. When land is cultivated according to the convertible 
sYStijm, the Irest time to put chalk on the land is when it is 
about to bo ploughed up. If tho grass is fed off tho last 
year, the chalk may be put on during the preceding winter, 
and simply spread over the grass ; it will thus be pulverised 
by tho frost, will sweeten the pasture, iiud its full effect will 
beperpeived in the first grain-crop after tlie land is plougiifd 
up. When chalk has been some time in tho land, it is gra- 
Hually oarried below the soil by the filtiatiou of tho surface- 
water. yours Iheieiore it rcciuires to ho re^ 

iicwed, li^ichsh^s the ad^aldage of putting ou a moderate 
quantity and repeating it in six or seven years, in preference 
to put^lj^ on a ''-igo quantity at once, nnlos,- whore lands 
am rfipj^ed ffoin a state of w usio, and rcquiie to bo im- 
prove oy a largo a<lmi\ture ot calcareous matn^r hifforo they 
can ba made productive by enriching manures. This is the 
ca O ( a| (|| ftt h those yellow loams which contain much iron, and 
wlutuforo generally found under the pun, so well-known 
to all liiOiio \vbiii;'impro\e poor light hoath-h|pd. [BAUhiiiv 

An important use of chalk is tb' form ponds in porous 
soils for the use of cattle. A stratum of chalk a few mehes 
thick, protected by a coat <»f gravel and sand to prevent its 
being Jifod through, will etlWtuuUy retain the water ; and if 
a coimderable proporliofi of salt w beat up with it and inti- 
tPjj ^fejjg ixed, it wiU effectmijly prevent worms from ranking 
in it, and koep in water lor a very long time. 
It to throw chalk into all |)orids used by 

corrects any anduy which may arise from sCag- 
ud tiif) water in which chalk is diffused is more 
l^ihan that wdneh contains clay alone. In fatten- 
chalk is of the greatest wsc ; it may l>e laid in 
i-petw ffn- ihom to lick, which they will readily do, or 
/ bo twwapod and mixed with a small qiiaiuitv of salt, 
^ M small maager within the reach of each calf, 

keeps their digestion 

Is tl. ipS miii^chalK, and tlW Wth which cov^dt 
oWltains viSv btilo alao thlSin oarbonata of limoi with a smll 
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accumulate tho fitw Katswlaxif tho 
down from above, some very productiy^^^)i|inip[o, m 
formed, and very good crops of parley There is 

a plant which seems to delight in chalky '%ciibti.; to 
nourish better there than in de^er and vh^het^Jijj|j|^^hi^ 
is tbe saintfoin (Hydemrum unobrichi^* aMHUA^tTo 
ductioii among the cultiva^ 
the value of chalky land, 

repay cultivation. It not only ,pra^c^;j|||||P^lent fodilirt 
superior to meadow -hay and icardw intonBr Yo clover, hut 
by its roots it so divides and onr^os tho soil; th^t after 
having covered it with luxuriant crops of hny fep |noycral 
years, it leaves it in a fit slate to produce exccfieh'f crops 
of grain, with very moderate manuring, 

Chalky soils are not subject to tlie same perenfftM wecdl 
which infobt richer lands ; couch-grass is Rcldottf wind in 
chalk, but tlie annuals, such as Ma >• weed, charlocks 
ciDW-fool, and Kovcral others, abound in it. When a 
soil produces thistles, it is an indicatum of its con 
portion of argillaceous earth, which improvos Us 
CHALK STONES. [Caxculus.] 

CHALLENGE. [Jury.] 

CHALMERS, DAVID, of Ormond, was horn in the Bliire 
of Ross about the year 1$30. He was bred to the church, 
and having taken orders at Aberdeen, where ho had Ins early 
education, he proceeded abroad and stuclied theology and 
the laws in Franco and Italy. At Bologna he wi^\^ Ifidfi, 
the pupil of Mariannp»,$oEenus, 

On his return to Scotland he was Buccessi^Nsly'-TO^inted 

S arson of Suddy, provost of Croichton, and chancellor of the 
IOC 0 SO of Ross. then employed in digesting tho 

laws of Scxitland, and was p|4ncipally concerned in publishing 
the acts of parliament of that kingdom, by authority, in ISfifi. 

On the 26th January, !566, ho was admithjd an ordinary 
lord of session on the spiritual side, on the death of the 
learned Henry Sinclair, bishop of Ross, and he w as also 
called by the queen to her privy-council. In December, 1566, 
he obtained a charter of the land.s of Castloton, and others 
in tile earldom of Ross, from the crown; ‘ hir mujcfelie 
liarand respect to his gud, trew, and obedient service done 
in all tymes post to bir majesties honour, Vill, ami conti nt- 
meut, not only in this realm, l>ot in sik foreyn countries as 
it plesit hir hiones to command him, and that therethroi 
baitU he put his persouu in pc rill and danger, and aV«o gw 
super ©xpendit nmisel,’ It is remarkable that.tliia ' 
was ratiilod by purhainent in April, 1567, which was 
months filter the murder of Darnioy, wherein ho 
mouly accused of being corKx>rnt?(l. He is said lo have 
afterwards ackuijaledged his guilt by ii procipitute Hight 
to France. (Tytler’s Craig, 95.) If bu he must sotm have 
returiiwi again j for on the 1 9th August, 15GH, ho was 
fc.ted for liis assislanco to Queen Mary, in hor escape IVotn 
l^ochlovoii {Aci, Parf. iii. 54); and ou tho 2nd Juno that 
) ear, liis place of a lord of a hossiou was gi^^n to Rotiort 
Wleuirn, ooinmendator of Dunfermline. (Pihi^^d>en MtS,) 
After the deposition of Mary he reiir(»l^A^||titn, where 
he was kmdly leceivod by Philip 11. , and lotnc stay 
in that country lie went to France, where, lfl'l572v he pre^ 
sonted Uharlos IX. his * Hi.stoii'o iibreg^e di6 tqiuj. ^B^Roys 
do France, Anglftcrre, et Ecosse a work 
wards enlargecl with a History of the Piqies oj'* 
and dedicated to King Henry Til. In 15?A; 
his ‘ Discours de la I.«giftm6 Succossiem doB 
Gauveruement deg J^nneesBos aux Empiijm 
whie^ wag meant as an answer to Knox^ * fttut 
the monstrous Regiment of Wonteti^4lV)d in 1579 pub- 
lished *La Recherche des Bingulari^f^us remarkable con- 
oertamejit Tqtat d'Ecoase/ wich iJig dedica^ Queen 
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He soon afterwards mtuiDed to SootlBud, i 
Beptem|Mgr, ISB3, Waa mto^by ibe kingt 
ofiices, and dignitiea. 't9Bhe tomiBsioh was red 
ment on the 22iid May, 15f 
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at l^ocUa^Stlpi 
(the Tear 1742. He 
the tJiiiTeraity of 
studying law, Ke went to the British 
America, where he practised at the bar 
oat of the revolutionary war. He then 
tiin, and settled in London. He wrote * l^o- 
of ^ United Colonies^ from their settlement 
I * tt^inaato^f the Comparative Sircngtl; 

Worlffi are Said to have introduced 
^ ^to Board of Trade, which 

he maintaipod|pf%& Way 31, 1 826, aged 82 years. 

He was t);i 9 iuthor of^uledonia,’ a topographical history 
of North Britain ; the lives of l)e Foe, Thomais Uudditnan, 
Sir Allan Ramsay, Sir James Stuart, Gregory 

King;;ji^4 ^Iharles Smith, which were prefixed to editions of, 
or seloc&ns from, their works ; and under the name of 
OMys^^^hlished a U(b of Thomaa Paine, He also con- 
0^^ to ]>eriodicals, and published a nnm- 

iSjW^mi^palfnphletB, some of tliem anonymously. 

ALEXANDER, was a native of Aber- 
deehj^Jw^rc ho was born March 20, 1 759. His father, who 
•was Upfllhter, and possessed of considerable classical attain- 
ments, established tUo first Abcrrleen newspaper. Alexander, 
after roexiiving a classical and medical education, left his na- 
tive town for Portsmouth, intending to join a West India 
ship to which he had beou appointed surgeon ; but suddenly 
altering his intention he went to Loudon, where he settled 
and himself by his literary labours. He lived in 

iiiUma® njtercourso with most of tlie^minent London l»ook- 
sellerii of his time, \^om he was almost 

constancy etpployod, and for many of whom he recorded his 
esteem, on the occasion of thejf do^^s, in the obituary of 
the d^ntlcraun’s Magazine. He 41046 her 1 uth, 1 S3 4, 
aged 75 voars. 

Uo contributed largely to the political and literary period- 
icals of the day, and edited a great variety of works. The 
<'iufjf arc, * The British EssayisU, with Prefaces Justonral 
iiud bSogrriplneal,' in d.ivols. ; ‘ Shakspeurc,' in 9 vols. ; 
the ‘Works of the English I^oets from Oham?or to Ckmpei/ 
in 21 vols. : a ‘History of the (JoUego^, Halls, and Public 
BnildingH of Oxford,’ and a * General Biographical Dic- 
tionary,' in 32 vuls. {(Jmt, 

OHALQNEH, SW THOMAS, father and son. The 
Sir Thom^ Chaloner appt^ars to have been higJdy 

S od by hw contemporaries as a brave, able, and worthy 
''Me w^ born id t^^doii alxmt 1515, and educated at 
idgo. *‘He Wa« sent, when a young man, with Sir 
Kneyet, to Germany, and attracted nltontion in the 
court "of Gbarlea V. He accompanied Charles on Ins ex- 
pedition to Algiers, and was shipwrecked off the coast of 
llarhary, and narrowly escaped drowning. On his return 
England, ho was employed about the eowt, and was 
Strdghted for his conduct at tho battle of Musselburgh, in 
thb year 1547. The fall of his patron, 4pk^ of Somerset, 
afiected his ; but on the aoeeaijbn Elizabeth, he 

was sent aa Smbfiieaador to Ferdinand L, emperor of Ger- 
mmy*nn^ W 9 k,jmo einxp\oyo& in a similar capacity in Spain. 
He died Oetb^ 1365, and wa« burled in St. Paul’s. 
His literary prb|LvtoUbns consist of h large colloction of 
puetioal^jAces^in l^tin, and somo prose works, one of which 

la * nWlikrinty nf iht« EntrliAh Common wealth.* 
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yt oniering of tho English Commonwealth.’ 
i^phalonor, thcr son, who inherited a consi- 
[ pf hls father’s abilities, was born in 1559. 

the discovery of the alum mines near 
rimhire, the first that were worked in Eug- 
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Henry* with the control both of his ei ^ 
hold, an oflE^ce which he seems to have 
;ed. He died November 17^ 16 1 6^ His 
iCtion is * A short 
Tirtge of Nitre,’ , 

“Idward, entoi^ into holy orders* and 
Oxfbrd. He pub- 

^ ^ of the Church/ 'Two others, 

^Jamos; werelnmnWs of the Long Rorliainent, 
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til© civil wars. ' Bnt; Chalr^rs’s 

Onnerod’s Ch?Mm; wmt* Mag,) 

CHALONNE. itT L<.UttB,J 

CHALONS-SUH-MAliNE, on the right or N,E. bank 
^ the river Marne, from which it is named, Is the capital of 
department of Marne : it is about 91 miles in a straight 
line E. or K. by N, of Paris, or 102 miles by jh^ main toad 
through Meaux, Oh*^tean Thierry and Kpeniajie.* tfedre is 
a some what shorter road by Montiuitail. Tt is ih 48*^ 38' 
N. lat., and 4° 21' E. long. 

This town existed during tho Roman dominion in Oaul, 
and is mentioned in the liiheravy of Antoninus Under the 
name of Durocatalauni^ and by Eutropius under that Of 
Cataiauni : the prefix Duro^ from a Celtic Word denoting 
water, indicates its position on the hank of a river. Near 
this town, A.n. 271, Aurelian defeated tho STtny of TotricUs, 
[ Aureliaw.] In a subsequent age it was marked by an- 
ither memorable conflict. In tho year 451, Attila, at tb© 


was defeated by 
Visigoths under 


head of the Huns, who had invaded 
the Combined forces of tb© Romans 
yKtius and Theudorio. [Attila.] D' Anvil Ip 
that Iho antiont name of tli© town was origiUidly Sin* 

gultu* form Duro-Catalaunum. The plural Would 
an mdiciition that this town, like many othemlik;Fral#o, 
took the name of the tribe of wliich it was tU4 jei^PSlil ; but 
wc are not aware that any antient writer has mefttiotied such 
a tribe. Possibly they were a subordinate clan of the Rend 
whom Cmssir places in this part. 

The town stands in the midst of meadows through which 
the Murne winds. On the east side of lotvn on ‘*^he 
^^trashourg road is a fine promenade culled the Janl: the 
planted aTcnuea are magnificent. The town is ^$un‘oitnde<l 
by a wall and a ditch. The streets arc tolerably I’egulaiv 
and from iheir neatness give to the town a good appfeav- 
ance, though the bouses are for the most part hi i ill of wor>d. 
The ciuhodral is chiefly roinarkable for its two pyramid a! 
stone towers, which have been by some mucl\ admiivd ; thi^ 
Grecian portico is bowovur by no moiins in ket'putg \mUi 
the rest of the building : the hotel de ville Or lown-hall haw 
a luiiuLom© facade, adorned with four columns ; the bdtel 
:»r oflice of tlie prefecture is distinguished by the simplicity 
jf its arolutccture. 

Chalons had, in 1832, a population of 12,413. It is a 
towm of consulerahle trade, being on the road ftom Parts, 
Strasbourg and the eastern departments, at the point W'het'e 
t is cro.sscd by the road from Reims to the departmenC'of’ 
Haute Marne ; and on the bank Uf a na|^able riv#r. It 
is the scat of a coiisulerublc commerce in Vicious alHlles ©f 
agricultural produce or manufeicture, which ar© Carried 
down the Marne to Paris. A ('onsulerable numbers 
are made here, and sent to other places in th© dCpil 
A great part of the W'ool grown in the department is bin 
.0 market at Ch3lon«, and sent from there to Hein 
Metz, Nancy, and other manufacturing towns: 
expressed from grain is sent to Paris, Reims and ^ 
Leather, cutleryifilind some woven fabrics are hwmufkctured*'' 

Among the literary apd Scientific institutibiia are a high- 
school ; a botanic gardeh^^lth which is connected a eourse 
f invStructioii in l^any, given gratuitously ; a tnusetnii of 
natural history; a ppblic library of 20,000 TOlumes; 
two seminaries for the instruction of tlm pnesthood.^ 
the most important establishment ii^ho Meoie Ar 
Metiers f or School of Arts and Trftdm* at which the 
government and sovoralof tlio de^artmentt maintain I 
or in part a number of boarders : those supported by I' 
vernment are stated by M. Balbi^to amount to 450. Tbel^^ is 
also a flourishing society of agriculture, commerce, *|s ' 
and arts. Among the eminent natives of this town f 
mentioned the astronomer Lacaille. 

Oh&lons is ^o seat of a bishopric which includes. L 




urso of the most I department of Siarne, eausept the arrondiasement ef Reihas 
» and has a population of .216*396. Tbo bishop ie!id>au6rrag 
of the Arenbishep of Reiia^-A The^dinees© was establfl^; 
‘n the fi;)UrtU century. Ch^ns ea|i||j|^ Of 
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CHAl^S"SUR<S,,_,,E is the capital^^f an 
dias6nieuW|!|the dopuftfifl^U of Saotio ttX I ‘ ^ ‘ 

most poj us pla^ in #at department i S5 

miles in aignt?iilBbe S.E* or S*K. by S, .jlpjb l^aris, or 

208 mil ^he itnd through Molun, Sens. Auxerre ami 

Autun, in 46^ 40' N, lat* and 4® 52' hi. long. 

This 9i j lielonged to tho Aldui at a i^eriod anterior to the 
Rpinan conquest of Gaul. In the great rowlt under Vor- 
cingetorix, many Romans who were here were obliged to 
dUit the place, and many were slain in the assaults whleh 
they had to .sustain after their depwturc from the insurgent 
jpopulace..', (Cfcs. de BeL GaL vii. 4§). The name it bore was 
Cabillonum according to Csosar ; other mode.s of writing it 
were Cabiimu7n and Cahilonnum, Strabo has Krt/5t»X\iwi^, 
and Ptolemy JCafiaWtvov. Amraianus Marccllinus, who 
wrote abpnt the period of tho downfall of the Rotnua empire, 
mentions it as one of tho ornaments of the province (Gallia 
Lngdunends Prima) to which it belonged, and gives to its 
name the form Cabillones, From the singular form of the 
antient name, it was usual for a long tune to write the 
modern name without an ..s, C/idloti, by which, when 
D'Anville wrote, it was distinguished from tho town de- 
acribod above. It is now however usually written Chalons. 
In the middle ag4i|Hlifl town was much sinullor than at pre- 
sent ; J)ttt a now wall having been built, the suburbs of Ste 
Andii^ St Maiie, and St. Jean de Maisel wgifo include<L 
There suburb (of St. Laurent) situated on an Lland 

‘ united with Mm town, which on the 

ligiit wW^Sy a stone bridge. This suburb contains an 
hospital remarkable for its internal arrangements and the 
excellent state in which it is kept. 

The town is situated in a ftn-Lilo country, surrounded by 
meadows, forests, and >inGyai‘ds. It is well built ; and from 
tho quay ther#: is a fine view. The public walk along the 
Canal du Centre is adorned with a large obelisk. There ^ 
are two other public walks, one in the Island of St, Laurent, 
behind the hospital, the oll|or extending along the rivur. 

Clirdons had, in 1832, a population of 12,220, It has 
been since the revtihUion a place of considerable trade, for 
whidli its situation on the banks of the Sabne, close to where 
the Canid du Centre (which unites the Loire and the SaOno) |. 
enters that river, and on the high road from Paris to Lyon 
and the south of France, admirably qualities it. Among 
its manufactures are silk stockings, hats, hosiery, and 
essence cTOnentt a preparation of the scales of the bleak, 
used in tho making of mock pearls. The inhabitants trade 
in corn, wine, leather, oil and soap ; this town has a cnllc^e 
or high school, a library, an agricultural society and a 
theatre. 

Chtilons was formerly the seat of a bishopric and the ca- 
pital ^‘a district called, from it Le Chaloiinois. The arron- 
dissoi^nt ofCh^ons RKd, in I8:t2, a population of 120.101. 

CHALOSSE, a district of Gascogne, watered by the riveis 
Adour*' Midou^'", Gahas, and Liiy. It is .sandy district, 
grain, wine, and fruits, and aUbrdnig consi- 
dtfrable pasturage to cattle. Clmlosse was bounded on the 
N, by the Bazadois, on the S. by Bearn, on the E. by Ar- 
:tnd on tlio W. by the Pays des Landes, It was 
i,8uwSi\ ixled into the territory of Miirsaii and Ohalosse Proper, 
rfwhicii St.Sc^^iDr wusthe capital ; the torritljiy of Marsan was 
the smialler^ frhe two. but more prod for its extent. 
This division of Gascogno is not noticed in the map of 
‘ France in Provinces,’ publishcHl by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, thougb the .subordinate d is 
trict of Marsan is. In some old maps tho territory of Cha- 
losse Proper is called Gascogne, as though that name W’'ore 
propriety limilod to this district ; to Marsan they 
gf « fce name of Albret. ^ 

» tSBSiLUS, a small town in France on the river TnrJoire 
and on tho road between Limoges and Perigueux; Its po- 
jUlUgpti (given by tho ‘ Diet. Univorsel dc la France,' Pa- 
j^,nur latest authority, at l would be too small to 
^ ^ to a separate notice, but for the historical intc- 
fst otiuchod to iti 

Guidon^r, Viscjuat of Lmiogc^Jiad refused to deliver to 
Richard «our do Lion, king of England and feudal lord of 
several bTlhe ilnest province%.of France, a treasure which ho 
.^OiFfouiisli Rich^iTOiJOonireqtitetly attacked the viscount, 

' of Chalu^ii!)3n<’'h belonged to him. 

^ lie rdiwp fo whtfldpred to flurrente, an 

tMir liViJ^jialiould b« saved j and wUiteiweon- 
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iuj^about ten di^y 
jatli, and tho gurj' 
trand who was resj 
bold demeanour of tills maij, w] 
dying monarch, avowed uu'd gloried 
the^adrai ration of Richard, who pard4 
however, put to death, after Richard, eipjr 
Marchadds, commander of i)ie l^raban^on 
in the service of Richard, 

France. (Sismondi, 

CHALYB/HUS (Zoology), 
by Cuvier from the CtmictM < 

The bill has the same form Is tl 
is a little larger ut the base tliai 
named genus, and the nostrils aro pierced 
membranous space. 

Geoirraphical disinbution. — ^Tho known S[ ^ 

from New Guinea, and are remarkable for 
tints of tboir pUmiago. if ^ 

Example- Chali/bopus faradiseem. ,Tliia richly?^ 
biivl is tho Paradisoa virtdis of Gmolto ; Ze Cah * 
Nouvelle Guirice of Butfon ; Le grand Cml^hi o|f 
lent; Oiseau de Paradis vert of Sonnera^t; Pan^lfl^eha- 
lybea. Blue-green paradise bird of I^atham ; 

of Vieillot; Bariia viridis d i\\Q first edition of 
the Rdgno Animal (where it was plac^ under the Cas- 
sicaiis, Bariia)^ and Chalt/btrus paretdisfifus of the last 
edition. It is the Afanwwne of the Papuan tongUo, ac- 
cording to Lesson, who thus writesjon the subject ftom per- 
sonal observation. * Among the numerous shitsk|^|feij’ds of 
paradise which the inhabitants of New 
daily on board, I found some Chdl^eei ^deplipSwof their 
feet, and run though with a stick like tho skfc of tlie^iue 
birds of paradise. .Afterwards \vc often pro0(Ur.eid.;;J» 
shooting parlies a bird which does not vary of 
which we speak, except in having a more soihbrc tar- 

nished plumage, there ^eing no dilforeiK’O in the propor- 
tions of the body, b% wings or tail. Wo regard it as a 
blight variety of the Calyb^ of authoi s ; for those that wo saw^ 
which were adult and in complete plumage, did not permit 
us to think that they could be Chalyhm before or after 
their moult. The total length of our Chalyb<ms waa four- 
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^1PU9^ but thcT^phi- 
^ aMlform tint, having 
tlio bwl^! t!at itou ( j^Nr ipSeuiaire) following tho 

‘ feathora which cover the head 
«iil4 ne^lt sot and velvety. The nostrila^ro 

hy a membrane covered by iho frontal 
advance cm side of the edge of 

is coral -rod, and the legs 

in „ iHhe1slll. Ti’heir shanks 

^ and their toes arc 

atfohg^ ^raMod (daws, llattened above, 

and ferooke4;<i;</ ' ' 

* The Uve« solitary in the forests of New 

Guinea^|;^ ^c often saw it iH?rcl»ed in tlie great trees, where 
it soekSl' fftir fruits. Its manners appeared to have great 
|inalogy| ^^hbse bf the crows,’ 

Cn^t%BFATE SPRINGS. Of all mineral waters, 
tliioso i^lkining iyon are the most common ; hut such only 
in a medical sense, in which the 
nates, if ^not in qnantii)% at least in action, over 
the bljfcl^ngrcdienU. The quantity and combinations of 
in e\"ery spring; but it is gonerali-y combined 
witW^'Wrbonio 'ac!d, in the form of protoxide or proto- 
epbonate, and is deposited in tionsiderable quantity in the 
form of oxide, when the water roaches the external air. 
The presonco of chalybeate springs may generally bo de- 
tected by tho appearance of the slremu or walto'-courso. 
The inky, or styptin taste of the water also indicates the 
pres iron. In other instances it ivs combined with 
sulphjjg ^Higj l^t ,forni of sulphate of iron ; it is often 

associttlSHI^t'frclibtnina'; and more rarely hydrochloric acid is 
combined Witn it- When a largo proportion of free carbonic 
acid Iji {b'CHCnt, sucli springs arc tefrUCd {icUbdn^chahjbeatoi^ 
'jfhc tJ6thi^raUirc rarely exceeds' that of the oi dinary tem- 
poratitre of spring water, and it is generally U)\\cr. Of the 
former class several exist on tlio jCvontiiicnt ; liiith is the 
only example in Britain. (Md chmlyheato waters, with 
proper convcnioncos for their employment, aie not \ery 
numerous in IJritain. Tunbridge, IhuTowgate, and Holy- 
well, in England and Wales; and Hortfell, Peterhead. 
Dunblane, and Bonnington, near Edinburgh, are the chief* 
Chalybeate waters may bo employed cither inicrmdly or 
externally in tlyo fl>rm of baths; the former mode is the 
most eomtxion this country. Tlic uso of chalybeate 
wal^iA possesiei finally advfintages over I lie other modes of 
iniW only enables many to orriplov 

listah 5ut to persevere with it for a miicfi 

Tim iii| more particularly the case when much 
free carbonic acid exists in the water, as in tho ucidulo- 
chalybeate springs. The cold temperature of the water 
certainly disagrees wi^ many person^, hut this may be ob- 
viated, cither by beginning with the Bath waters, or pouring 
the quantity intended to boused into a little Warm water, 
or adding a tea-spoonful of the compound tincture of carda- 
j^moms to th^^t Tlie persons who require chalybeate 

'Waters arc who need tonics to improve :thoir constitu- 
tion and j k .tendency to disease; or convalescents 

from acute dij|Mp^ or persons who have been debilitated 
cither by a iti warm climate^ or by severe mental 

exertion^ , Pih^iswti of aplethorio hal>it can rarely use them 
withotrt «om0 preparatory treatment. Like 

iron, during pregnancy, or the course 

of diseaeot or the existence of organic 

afFucticiils heart or liver, ov tendency to apoplexy. 

When still more when combined wdth alumina, 

they eonstipolion, which requires to be ob- 

in soiae indj^uals, espocifdly at the comtnonce- 
metu ^ tboir uso* state occurs : in either case 

a block colour of the^^ifians i* obseryod, which should ex- 
cite no idartp*. as it sim^jr arises from the tannip of tho 
Ith the iron, and fotfmiOg a block tannate^of 
use of cbalybeste watom* the diet of the 
careful regulation, ^ f 

and carbonated Om^beate waters do not 
well f the WatetiO^iCh contain sulphate 
lent with loss injury to their 

'b^h proposed to prevent the 
%alybeate #aters during 
dpo by baling thb coirks jtfe^ 
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dnwg an irqp hail through thc^rk so w 
^fp^hfiTic wat^y which latter mcffiKl is evon' i , 
tUsfe iron held in solm^ by the wl 

Batl^fMilyboate wahjr arOiSfcmctUjms usc^ 
the (int©riii^linployment+J)f the wat^Sk soineii 
They aiford groat acsiHtiiihdtf'-in the ,mro of^ 
which iron is proper, aitd can somclinses bo emp^ 
the internal uso of iro^isi impracticable, Th^sc of this 
country arc less resorted tfi than AlcxtaUjMi in liio Itarj!. 
or Uiose of Nassau. Sob Bubbles from t^ie Brunnen of 
Nassau, [Iron, Batiuno.) Gairdner Mineml ntvU 
Thermal Bprin^s, s5. t 

CHAMA, [ChamacAa.I ^ 4 

CHAMA'CEA or CHA'MTDuE, a family of oonohi- 

ferous niollusks, the third of the acephalous lieadlcftts 
testacea, according to Cuvier, who places them bot^veen his 
Mytilacea (mussel-likc testaceans), and his .C^rdiute^ 

(cockle- like tos(aceans). ' ; 

Under the Linncean genus Chamn^ many heterogeneous 
forms were assembled ; and as O. Sowoiby observes, * in bis 
arrangement regular and equivalvc shells arc placed with 
such as are iiTcguhu’ and equivalvo : free shells with others 
that are attached to murine l>odiea ; and shell . h which huvo 
two distinct muscular impressions with*; others which have 
only one. , 

* Bruguicro llrst divided thi.s genus, and Lamarcj| 
out iho refjigraation. Tho latter makes 
consist of the genera Bioeras^ Chama and 3Mhe^ 

Tridacna and Hippopus under his Tridacfti 
section of his second order Conchif^res monom^ 

(Juvier nimlc the Camarees consist of the geWj^i CVwmci, 
Tridacna^ Ilifypuptis^ ('hema, (Brug.) Dicemsy and Jso-^ 
carditu 

Do Biainville urrangfMl under the family Cbama, Bieeras, 
Et/teria, Tridurna (including flippupus)^ hot^rdia^ or as 
he waates it IsoranhuJti, and 'I'rigontn ; gi\ing. however, 
his (»pinion that is iiuui* properly i>luced uiulor tlio 

famil) of Miiri^aritacea^ than under tho Cfmmucea ; mnl 
observing that, according to wfiut M. Dcblmves'^had told 
him concerning tho ]>idlud unpres^^^on indicating the dis- 
position of the lobes of the mantle, there c.ould be uo ItmgtT 
any doubt of this. 

Rung, m his ‘‘Tableau Methodique,' arranges tho follow- " 
ing genera under tho Cumace'i: Eiheria, Chc^nn, Diccras^ 
Caprina , — a genus whu h die conceives to have been con- 
founded Isocardta, Tndacna^viWiX Hippopm. 

Deslia)e.s, in his Note to his erhtion of Lamarck, obsenes, 
that many obsenalions may bo inudo upon this family, corn- 
posed, according to Lamarck, .of three genera, tfe «uya, 
‘wo think it ought to undergo some sufficiently important 
mod ideations. Thus in comparing tho young Dicerata 
with the thoro is no differoqco worthy of nctf ; hut 

it must be added, that in proportio^a Uws^ii^dvcUa of fficevQS 
increase in age, the charaolers of tho ,bingo hocoiuo more 
and more exaggeraUHl, without such an alteration as^tcudors 
them entirely dissimilar to what they were i qiitibmJMiito . 
It may be said then, in reality, that the 
Chmifp exaggerated hi their volume, tlieir liiickne^s, §)c 
prominence of their umboncs {rroeheU)^ and the 
their cardinal teeth. There would not then ho any hJWH. 
vcnience in untog the two genera, forming I'or t'oeU 
them a sectioiV^nch would have thus value limn a 
genus established for 0^4th«’ With regard td Elherh, wo 
quite agree with M. Dcsliayes (who quotes M. Rung’s de- 
scription of tho soft piferts in the ‘ Annalos du Musi^uni,’ as 
c^mfirming his (Desnayes's) prcvioit# views) in coming to 
the conclusion that it is necessary^ separate the Ei^wtee 
from the Chamacea or Chamidtet *811hich will then 
only of the genera Chama and ikeera^t if, inctecd, tlii|Spor 
should be considered as having tho rank of a genus. 

Genxha. 

Chama, The valves are irregular, inclining for j 
part to the orbicular shape, unequal, generally 
spined externally, and adhei»nt. The ninbones are \ 
unequal, dolled or involute. The binge conaisU of bj 
thick, oldibue,, soniew^l|at notched tooth, ihscfr||i into tS 
groove of tne opposite velve., There aro two nmacular.im- 
bressioaa* and they are distant an^^Upl. 
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; the two iobOM of the iSafiUe 


liodcordil^ 

tiiwte postefFoirty, and commissure are two very aj 

ctlhk^d hh^ns, like thole of Jisor.ardia^ Up<>Ji the aW>*| 
minal rntiffll'a small cyAdriral truncatf,'d heut^&ot 
The mouth is small, and is furnisiied on oa^' wde wfih a 
mir of ithmewhat ^utire aud obliquely tTO&catcd palpi. 
Doshayes^ttiteft thtit aU tlie ftidividuals of the same species 
adhere by the valve uf the same side, and that the uraoones 
curve in the same dinsetion. 

BrodeHp, in' the 1st vol. of the *Trnns{?cti(ms <»f the 
2!^logical Society of l^mdon/ 301, (1834) where he de- 
'Scribe^. several new species brought borne by Mr. Cuming, 
safs, shelia are althebed extonial surface to 

submar^ bixlies, such as corals, and shells, and have 
iHJon ob^^t•rved at depths points near the sur- 

face to s(3vwiteen fathoms* shells iippoar Ho be sub- 

ject to every chanj^e of shape, and oilen of colour, that the 
accident^ o|i4heir position may bring upon them. T^^eir 
shape ts usually determined by tho b(»dy to which they are 
fixed ; the development of the foliated laminro which form 
thoir (leneral charactcrisfic is affected by their situation ; 
and their colour most probably by the food, and by their 
jxroatcr or less exposure to light. The Chama that has 
lived in dt‘ep and placid water will generally he found with 
its foliations in the highest state of luxuriancy ; while those 
of tlio individual that has borne the bufteting of a compara- 
lively shallpw and turbulent sea, will be jioor and stunleif. 

divided tho species into two itllctions : rti:., 

‘ nmbones of whoso" bUoIIs turn fnnn left 

secondly, those whoso iimlxmesturtv fiom right 
Zander Rang in his Msttiuul, has adopted this 
\o wdneb I cannot subscribe, because it will not 
boar tlio lost of examination. Two remarkable instances 
are now well known of regular bivalves of the same species, 
in which ouo specimen may regarded as being the reverse 
of the otUpiii viz. Lm'ina Chiidrrni^ and an inequivalve 
Mytihis in the British Museum : and to come at once to 
thiji^so before us, th® same- species of Chama is sometimes 
ntia^ied by tho right, sonit'timcs by the left valve; or, in 
olhor wo^Ws, in on© individual of tho species the umboncs 
will turn from left to right, while in another individual they 
will^turn from right to left.' The same author observes. 
Unit thti distfcjU'iion of the spet'ics app-ora to him to be difiU 
culfc^- Ui© A'liricty being in finite. Tho number of recent 
species gireij^ in Desluues's odifi«)n of Baiiiaivk (1 835) is 
seventeen, inchiding ('hama hUmht iCnmosiree of Do 
RoH^y ; Ch'idnihrarus of Htutchburyb Bnulcrip, in tho 
pap(‘r obovo alluded to, dcscribo.s eleven add it i<*nal species 
vviili venetios not noticed b} Desba>c«i, wlio lias howivcr 
some obsoivations on ibc following sficcics, Chaatra Lu- 
zarus^ fin/phn'idefi^ unicdmis^ asprreUa^ (the living ana- 
t^'logneof (Vi,tchinuJaUt in I*amarrk's fos.sil Uht,) and affudoy 
w’oll wortliv the atlcntipii of tho btudent. We seleci as an 
exumj^o (7/iama 
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Sowerby thoy arc found iii thfe AAd" 

also in the chalk and gr 
hifftablos (vol. iii, of Lyell, 1 833), 

and twenty fossil (tertiary), oecurting in ibA, ^ ' lijiA- 

l^cne, and Eocene periods. Of tbAsq / vii}. 

fVi. ^rypho'ide$, crenUlat^^iri^M^^ 
both living and fbssil, the locAlmpi^ 
exception of df^mulatOy from T 

ranean sea. Tho species "JEpSiCone tertiary 

formation he makes Ch. rusUcai^ti^^meilosa, 

and gives the following number of specieA m Win localities 
here mentioned : — Four in Sicily, four in Italy (siil^icntiinc 
beds), one at Bordeaux, throe at Dax, throA in^TouraiEijL 
two nt Vienna, two at Angers, nine at Pariflb ofi6 at,LofP 
don, and two at Valognes. In tho fossil 6f .edition 
of Lamarck (1835), Desbayes enun^aWi only 
fossil species, and of these he 
elude Chama ftinisirorsa as a synonym, ob'$cr'’inrj 
that he knows the living analogue as 
fion seas, and that the species No. 3 (QlAwa 
a varioiy of this, while the valves cited a4 
environs of Angers belong to another species. 6Vi. cc4<- 
nuiata he identifies with Ch. aspereUit. now living in tho 
Mediterranean. Ch. unicarnaria^ he observes, was formed 






siHJciea. 

carnu ArietiSy (Diceras nrfe/mcr SfeW, Swe- 

den ; and Ch. lariniata, Kjnge : Balsberg; Morby»^ 8w4adcn; 
and Manlcll, an undetermined species frptn 
I^Sussex. Phillips panies Charna tnima, or 
(tho genera are sufficiently different, by the wAy), from Uie 
coral oolite and calc, grits of Yorkshire, Smith, Chama f 
crasm from the Brodil^d clay. Thurman, Ch. Berno- 
juTfms'is from tho calS' grit, Bernese Jura; and Lonsdale, 
ail undetermined species from tho forest marble, cornbrash, 
and Bradford clay, Wilts. None of these appear to bo no- 
ticed by Deshayes in his last edition of Lamarck. 

Dicpraft . — In addition to the supposed identity of Diceras 
with Chamay already alluded to, Cuvior says that the Dice- 
rata do not appear to dificr from the Chama in any thing 
essential ; only their cardinal tooth in very thick, andlh^ 
spirals of their valves are sufficientj"^ — 

lo remind the observer of two horns. Q* 
wrilcs: ‘On account of the Similarity tSsIw^en^ jL, 
CdKLma^ aii<l Dtccras wq .shall be expeA^ to'l^j^AwYho 
c'b’iractcrH by whicli this latter is distinguished fi*6m Chama* 
with which indeed it is arranged by Brngui(lre; these, nc- 
< lo I..!nrKnck, are the large, conical, divijrging, spiral 

amt!f‘rtcs\ and the largo, concave, subauriculate, prominoiU 
! touih in the large valve of Diceraji. Not having 
soht > M l n the liingo tdl^iccras, we will not^nture 
uii upinivoi ; bat, judging from the sp*J‘oit)i©hli possess, 
we s«o in Dieerns a sort of connecting Isocar- 

di:! and Cliuiiia, b.-iving both Ibc UTnhOijKBl^^Prlxd invo- 
bile, and being, moreover, a neiuly ishell, like 

j^Jsoeardia ; but being attached by one valvA; not m<jYc 
equiviilve ; in these respects resembling ChaU^' Hang 
observes: ‘This genus is very imperfectly ‘^itUoui 

doubt, but ne\eviheless onw may well beliAijW'Hhai it is 
very near to Chama.' Defranco enumerate^ Jtpec.ies. 
Deshayes does not give it as a genus in hi!» and iu 

his last edition of J.amarck only two species ikye re^tdeA 


[rihima ;,"ryjihoiil«j,vJ 

, /e«W dish'ibuinm. Apparently confined to the 
As, the Meaiterrane^n being lo^lity oftho 
jwest temporaturc where any of tho Bi^feies l^avo been 
hitherto found. 

FoAiStL 

Wo have alreiuly sooii the approximation, not to savulen- 
%iy* h^tweeh CVnfiMft and i>tc6rra#, howo^ ^ 

. • Aud fio ha* De tUattivitlo 
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^enus Capnit^ Q^ 

, t if that zpolo^i«t 
lieSe inwr^js^tmg sheila, tbo 
pted, Tha fj:mm lMhyosar~ 
^ . aTwa>8 elassod with the cephalopcab, 
s, tlftlong to, a bivalve uppreximatiup: CapyM, 
OOiiinounicated to him the same idoa.tj 
notice the {jfouua when 
^st emlion of Lumuick. 
roj^Ub of palms, also called Nun- 
nesdiuna ahtX small rcod-liko plants, 

with ringed ahfJOts. Th^fPleSves arc uitlicr cleft or pin- 
nated, ThO whorescenco ia sessile within the. hheaths of 
the loaves* and branched in on irrcgnlar manner; the 
.spatbes a^re.JRaembranous. The llowel'w are yellow and dioi- 
WlliWtat 'hracls, which is a remarkable circumstance. 
In the mdles the calyx is cup-shaped untl threo-parted ; the 
petals thifcce, and the stamens six. In the females the caU x 
are tho ; the ovary three-celled; the berry 
on0tt'^edMi the albiiinen even; and the enibryo lateral. 
Tbestt^llWplras (^humble grow’th, reeedmi; in that ivhpoct 
h'om iM^Pheraf character uf tlie order, and approximaiing 
to ho®tfceods Ebdcgcns, or to Bamboos. Ch.fra^^rana, the 
CJhutasslium of tlm Peruvians, is a jilant with a stem about 
a man's height, ahd so fragrant as to fill the gro^cs wiUi its 
[MUinme in the months of August, September, and Odober. 


Nt». in Culixlogx^^f 
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CHAlVLI^PpyLIA. [DoV&3 

CUAM.^Ii'ROPS', a genus of palm Uees,^« Which is 
conlfircheruled the most nortliorn Kpc/iics of iho^c remark- 
able vegetable productions whose home \i so iV(MjVU'iitly 
in the tropics. It is churacterii^etHiy Us flabcllifonn lc.'iv{‘.s 
poljgamnus flowers, which arc eomctnnes even dio^ iims, 
and triple monospormous dru])es, with rmuiiuitcii albumen, 
Chmu^ropa hiimilis, the European species, grow s in bot^ 
houses to llic height of ftlteon feet ; but in Spain and Ihir- 
bury it is not more than four or five feet fright and in Italy 
it is much dwarier. It is common upon the hills near Ai* 
giers; it occ;hj:h in many places in the senitj^rh JPJIts of 
Italy; and reaches ilsS^ northern linnls in tHe..J|ji »y of 
Nice. The trunk of this plant is live or six ir^HpPf 
meter, and clo.-.ely covered with triangular hard jnjpKT which 
are the baj,o^ of the aiitieut leaves. Tlio neW leaves grow 
in n tuft at the top of the stem, and have smooth flat stalks, 
wall rigid spiuob proceeding 1‘rom the edge; the blade is 
da*ply palmate, with from twelve to fifteen narrow swm'd- 
shaped divisi(;ns, wliu-h arc slightly glaucous downy, 
jSjp'ho tloaors grow within ^iwmjiros.sed spathes, which are 
downy at flni edge, and from six to eight inches long, 
compressed spadix^ which is 
The ojH's iiri! blackish-brown, and rounn; wilh a 
s <Uo jny y llc'sh. The young nudt rgronml panw of 
tile voung- roots, are said by Defefouluimai'to 




j >;(* . 
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[ChamwAloten,] 

^'1, C. }iHUCi0oraj 2, C, ft-ajfmnfi, 

CnA>l4ELiE/DON PROCtJMBENS, a beautiful little 
alpht# l^sh, formerly referred to Azalea, IVom wliirU it 
dlSIp^.ra^ntiaUy boui habit and botanical characters, 
ia a imall evergreen ci%>tnng shrub, found on the inoun- 
tain* of Europe and N^b America. The leaves are 
leatWy, ibinlnjrjturned tiuck at their edge, and about half 
“^e ftbwerft are mfnute,; atfd grow in ter- 
\a light nosh colbur, i?Wyx is llye- 
|a cainponhlate and r^Iarty five^cleft, the 
' iid opening longMwnally, It is occa- 
but iti^e rj^||4mpatlent of ^ulr 


Itation near the 
I'^e arc u 


,th Pole* 
owe j*— 



is AURA. Cfimotais. 



€HAMilS%'A^|S!ioology), a genus of Ui^ family*Wi^ f oMBBUo ha^ 

(J^MBER, a tecdss ^formetl at the lower extreml ^^ Awer ^ 

the horo of a gun, hi>wi(?^er, ur mortar, and in UML^ ir^gHplyl^^ who 

of the axis, in ortler to reroive the charge.^ of^wdoflny 1 chanth^rs in Gm^ 'ItnHpp 0y4<^' 

which the shot or fthdl ij» ttifco projected. It is made of a j^lia appeared 

rylindnoal, heinisp&Wioal, oi^araholicul form, ana its mag- fa, ixmrahly received. It ww» tw 

nitucle is suiTi um tq allow it to contain the quaTitity of price of eufdi copy being four guise 

powder conKtit^ng tne charge, hut its diumokr is less than author was imde a Fellow of tlur'S^Al : A 

that of Uie bof^ in or<loi* that llm fired gunpowder may act ^second edition, ^of the work appeared 


ology), a genus of Ui^ family* "ejWW|*to 

letl at the lower extremi^S^ 

[■ mortar, and in Uu ^irq||PKlfc^ who 
Lve the charge.^ of^wdorl^ I ebambprs in Gra^ 
o projected. It is |p a do of a pfPflia appeared 
araholicul form, ana ha mag- fai'ciirably received. Itww» puhlifl^ 


igors . [M itnuLfitt .3 


(SBAMBER, a rec$ss ^fornietl at the lower extreraij 
the horo of a gun, ht>wi(zer, or mortar, and in Uu^irtt 
of the axis, in onlcr to receive the charge.^ or^wdoi 
which the xhot or fthlidl h#o projected. It is made 


which the xhot or fthdl ijs ttifco projected. It is made of i 
rylindnoal, heinispfiWical, oi^araholicul form, ana ils mag 


nitude is suiTi. as tq allow it to contain the quaTitity of price of eufdi copy being four guiacaJ^Sl 
powder conKtit^ng tne charge, hut its diumoler is less than tluik, author was wade a Fellow of tlurl 


more inicusely upeu the 


dor that llm fired gunpowder may act ^ocond edition, ^of the work appeared ^ tnirAia 

ae project ilSin the hno tff il•^ direction, fft 7, SU. Mr. Cltamhcw was*;iilso, tlwi 


The Cioii^r ch^miber, so culled from the name of the ‘ J.iterary Magazine,’ an^^,gb«ilyticidi;i| 
inventor, it/nnude in the form of -<^frusUun of a cone, ter- which was begun in 1735. and v 
minfitin^wiih a concayo hemisphere at t^^ie smuller part. He was likowLse associated wi|| 




professor at Co in bridge, 

‘ Philosophical History and Mt 


with a conca-vo hemisphere at tj^ie smuller part. He was likewise associated i^/hotwKU 

i** ihc'ejfttreinity of tUc chamber, niul the greater cir-* professor at Cambridge, tlvc 

cnmmrqj^ce chine iding witl^hat of the bore. j4ie Uiot or ‘ Philosophical History and M^jPuys orS%eiSi|tel Aciadcniy 
shell, bmhg^aced in closo contact wi^h the comeu I part of of Sciences at Pans,’ which ap'piS^^ed $vo, i« 

a chumbfip ^imhis kin<L thui becomes subject to the \\;j|^(do | \ 7 i2. 'I’his task ho cxecutCHl very ill .The only uther lite- 
'■ cluslie llnm. . - 1 ruiy work whicli has been attributed to him iy a trausiation 


force o^’ tlin cluslie llniri . - ruiy work whicli has been attributed to him iy a trausbtion 

From some recent experiments, itappems that the jiaru* from the French of a quarto volume, entitled ‘Th» Jesui%’ 
liulic rhauiher is pr6iferai>lc to the other l^inds; and if wo Perspectii e.' Ho lived to the last the life of a ifeclufte and 
ftup]iose that the inllannnation of the powder wero to com- a hard student, reading and writing. from marniii^^ night 


" ipeuco at the fuciis, tiie superiority of tdlbct might he cim- almost without intennission. A 

ccived to be owing to thui pro])erty of this curve by whi<di nuensis for six years is said to huve.rolated twu- 

thc rnvM from the focus, after striking the surface, are re- scribed fur him, and took down from bis diet th(U 


11 coled in lines paralltd to the axis. space of time, not less than twenty larg<tj<j^lio volutn%><'ou- 

(’flAMBlJH, IMPERIAL. [TMPviiTAn CnATtnn.u.] tuining as much nuiller as, if it had priul^di Would 
CRI^bIKLAIN, rnstos ciUi^uUi or^w/i^cw/ar/w.v, have made thnky such volumes as thoWJ of bis Cytdopeedia. 

d^¥tnbev, was an otlborot great uiaiquil^. , and He tljed on tho 3 8th May, 1740, at.Canonhury House, 
' <owiiirs a^mg many of the earliest nations. In th'^*ie (>f tho Isliil^ton, ami was buried in Westmiunfer Abbey, under u 
Hast, asSp^^ar.s from the rlesciiption o,’ persons employed, short Latin inscription of his own composition, A fourth 
olinmbcrlain tuid eunuch wore often synonymous. In the ctliuoii of lus Cyeloprodia appeared in dfth in 

Anglo'S.ixou tiVries, in KngluiKl, the cliamberlum appears to To the sixth edition, which was 175tt, 

have had the name of Camerurins, and liad tht; keeping of were added two suimlcmontary valumeai wore com' 

tlic king’s treasure (Kalred, inrit. S. Jidtv. CVvi/Lva-., e. ii. piled by Sir John Hill, the botanist, a^^G’d 0 yg;e 4 %Lewis 
p. {)), by W^ficli name tins ollicor also occurs in the Domca,. Scott, Ihe mathematician. Those, along 


day Survey 


ciliuoii of Ills Cycloprodia appeared in 17^,;atHlft dfth in 
1 7'1(J. To the sixth edition, which was 175tf, 

were added two suimlemontary valumeai Ifruwm wore coni' 
piled by Sir John Hill, tho botanist, a^;<^^Gd 0 i'g;e 4 %Lewis 
Scott, Ihe mathematician. Those, along now 

matter, were incorporated with the orif^nab 


The oflico of lord great chamj^rlain of England was onco edition, which began to be published in the 

of the hi|Jrhest dignity, and wus held in grand serjeanty froui supcriiitendence of the late Dr. Abraham fttnl 

the second year of Kiting Henry I. by (ho iuinily of Do V’ero, was completed in fotu’ vols. folio, in 1785. Chaitaberii's work 

iVuiP whom it passed, by a fcmalo hoir, ti) tlui family of Bertie, is also avowedly tliP/basis of the greatly more extended 


ByTbe statute of precedency. 31 Hen. VII 1., the great chum- Cycloprodia in the conduct of wliicu Dr. llees afterwards 
begins pllfee was next to that of llio bud pnvy scab In engaged, and w high ho lived to complete in forty-five vols. 
l/Hi^Jhe Marquess of Lindsay, then heroditaiv groat chani' 4to. (London, Indeed it may be said to liave 

borlaiit^of Fffigtniul, luiving been raised <0 the dukcilom of originatod all tho pi'^dern Cyclopmdias, both in the JSnglish 
Ancflster, surrendered this procodency for himself and hia and in other European languages. was early tr^slated 
heir.s, except only when ho or they should ho in the uclual both inln French and Italian. In >tlio prospectus of the 
execution of the duties of the said oftice, in attending llie great French Encycloptidie of Didcfiot' uiid D'Alembort 


3 >cr 3 on of the king or queen, or introducing a peer into the (afterwards incorporute<l in i\\\i 
Jlou.'^oof Lonls. This surrender w os confirmed by Htat. I, is admitted that Chambers^ plan ix 

Geo. 1. c. 3 . The duties which now devolve upon the great execution of the work is very indifferent; vlj^rowrik^gpld, 

chamberlain are, tho dressing and attending on the king at that it possibly never would have a^p^i&ted iit 

hi*i coronal ion ; the ca to of the untient Palace of M’^estmui- had not jueviously existed in the FroncL hmguiiigp. works 


ster; the piovisi^ of furniture for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and for M’^Stminstcr Hall, when used on groat rjea- 
leM'tlttlendiinoe upon poors at their creation, and upon 
Jl^qps \wuMi tiiey perform ilieir homage. On the ilealh of | 
KwteFl't.thc hist duke of Ancaster but one. in 1779, Che oHice 


from which Chambers drew, witliout moasut'e ^nd'^ithoi^t 
chuiec', the gi-euiest part of the matter which composed 
lu.s dictionary. 

CHAMBERS, SIR WILLIAM, is said to have derive 
his descent from a Scotch family of the name of CUak 


of horoiliiary great cliambcrlain descended to his two sistcr.s, who were barons of Tartas in France. born 


Ihdrtcill.L Lady Willoughby de Eresby, and Georgiana Char- ever in 17;Jjj^^ at Stockholm, in Sweden -p hU grand-" 

lotic Mi . clponoss Cholmoiidclef', by whom Sir Peter Burrell, father, an eminent merchant, l>^d time 

liH^hMsbatnLof Lady Willoughby (afierwm^s I-ortl Gwydir), fore, to prosecute certain claims he govomment 

first at^iri ted ro perform the duties; and cuhsoquenUY., of that country. At two years of agfe'hjS brought to 

,r.. 1 _ .1 ‘ . » j’- 1... 1, -o 1' rL 


ill 1821 , Ins son the present LotdjGPwydir. who still holds the England, and put to schopl at Uipon in Ifoiitfihiri) 
office of deputy groat chamberltuni of England. next road of his making a voyage to Chih?i^ |ppe] 

The office of lord chambeiiain of tho king’s household is in the service of the Swedish East India (^^any. 


one which is held Bitting his majesty's pleasure only; and must have been whon ho was a very young" 


\ gpperoargo, 
$anv. This 
Lit, for at the 


the holder of it is usually cliangcil with the administration, age of iwghtceii ho is said W have settled in I^ndon, and 
has the dhnivol of all ^artsof the household, which are taken up the profession of ah architect and draughtsman, 
not, under the diroctiou of the lord stcv^aii^ Uie groom of In these capacities, having no formidable rivali^^to on- 
the stole, or the musior of the horse ; the king's ^liaplains, counter, ho soon obtained considerable rcpui^ttbU'At 


^pliysii’.ians, surgeon-^, &c., as well the royal tradestMLbn. ure by loriglli he was introduced to t 
^is^appointment ; tic; companies of actors at the royal thou- influence appolirted drawing-n 
I part of the housoUoUl, are under his regulation, and Wales, oftmrwards Gobrg^jll. 
la^o the licenser of plays. that king, be was 

" * CHAMBERS, EpHRA*iM, was bo^ at Kendal in the Kew, In this display* 

latter part of tlie wventcentb e^^ntur}^ Hii^ father was a dih^llon fpr 
sm all freoho^ler in Westmoreland, in respectable circum- tecture. of which 
stances. Ephraim, his oldest son, was bound ap|ft^tioe to entiilocl * Design^^P® hineso 
u niGchamical trade iij London. Eventually he b^mc an- In 1705^40 pubIi#w&S in n 
^ jircniice^o Mr. Senex, the globe-iUAker ; and iCwtw while vations^ Sections, and 
^ his shop that bo conceived thdMesign of the’f^^n^ia Buildihgs'lb Kew, in Surrey/ 
which has (*bieity presei vod h» name. Some of the articled a viUa in the Italian atii'le; v^hii 


loriglli he waw introduced to lire ;earl of Bute, iljj®®f^hi» 
influence appolirted drawing- master to the young Whoc of 
Walos, oftearwards George III. Soon aftor the acceiaioti of 
that king, be was Ibl 1 ^^^^ the at 

Kew. In this ta^he; aisplayed without. resMht ifflw pre- 
dication for th 4 both of arthi- 

tecture. of which inUhiatidn in a work* 


dings,' puhflshed ih 175P. 
pulio vohtmp,/ Plan^, Eb- 
'and 

®ihwhi®§W4al^ hjr 
le erected iMrlllbehMi^xi 
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li^d ooofUtaiiofti 



various othor 

w» 

Ordi^ 

Disaei 
ktxtUm 

having a^p^od 
tson ; to ^ flr»t 
^ Oardoo/ *' published hnmediatdy 
to bo ititetid^ as a sort of answer 
piece in which Mason took his#re- 
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ve^ (if Ihdeed V^ai the author, which be. nevcr ackno^ 
>5tIeij^o^pistie to Sir WiUtara ChanP’^ 
of his Majesty’s Works, 

-Oi station on Oriental Gardening; 

^%ed es, chiefly extracted from that 

elaborate^ .. )^roduction appearerl in 1773, 

and waa fclUiM>hiU774^^a abort continuation, under the 
title of ‘ Au®irOic PtJweript,* The satire, however, does 
not seem to have injured its object in any essential respect. 
In 1775 Sir WilUam was appointed to superintend the re- 
building <»f Somerset House, which is his bast work. In 
1791 ha, published hU ‘Treatise on Cinl Architecture,’ of 
which f^OneW editioga, ono by Joseph Gwilt, F/S.A., the 
oth^if lif^an anonyoMs editor, appeared in 1824. Each con* 
tahts (^j^^jtgrable auditions to the original work. Sir Wil- 
liam an the j9th ofMarebt 179a, leavini^ a large fortune. 
As' wT ^rbhitep^ ^silthough his taste was fantastic, lie fre- 


certain grandeur ip his designs. His staircases in parti- 
cular used to be |much admired. In the time of l^r W. 
Chambers, pure Greek architecture was only begimv^g to 
Ik 3 known in England, and its introduction was at first not 
much favourefi^ The recent indiscriminate adoption of 
Greek mt^S'loApublic buildings in London has filled the 
metropolis .^(if^6ructUres totally unsuif^d in external form 
to impmfn'khe appearance of a largu city, and often ill 
admf^M in internal arrangementa to the purpo 

ibf am designed. Instead jpf large masses ant 

lofty bdl&lda^i^ the streets of London are crowded with 
mesdi and pigmy pillars, attached to edifices of so 

little elevation, and so much out up into smalt parts, as 
to lose by comparison with many of'.^e adjoining houses. 
The street-front of Somerset House is in all respects better 
adapted to a great city than the Greek models which are 
now generally adopted. After Somerset House, among 
Chanmers^s most successful efforts, ffre;the mansion which 
he bipt for the maj'qvis of Abcrcorn at Duddingstone, near 
Edinburgh, and^Mtl^n Abbey in Dorsetshire, which he 
built in the Goth for Lord Dorchester. 

of the province called Savoy 
i||w considerable town in all Savoy, and 

tiib military governor uf that Duchy, and 
of^Bidaailtato or court of justice for all its provinces. 
[S^VC^} UeSf at an elevation of 930 ft. above the sea, in a 
lino vailo]^, between two ridges which run N. W, and S.E., from 
10 to the Isdre, ana may be considered as lower off- 


the Rhone 
lots of the Alps, 


The valley is watered by the river Leisse 


falU into the pretty lake roileiaNi^W.^ 

Jambbry. " The valley firom Eourgeipo Utontm^lmh iii 
.t eighteen miles long and thsee broad. It aboum^ith 
Ik, and ihe lo\t^er pait » rich in pasj[ures,*'lmt is * 

^ddeji^undations from the swoUtng of the mountain 
.msjPTh^ climate is ii|ild,l being sheltered fVom tlie N. 
winds, fhambery has ^7 the Jesuits ; 

an academy of sciences, calloaihe Aclwmy of Savoy, which 
publisl^ its memoirs ; a society of^agri<sulture and con;* 
mcrce ; a puUic library, with a cabirift c^^jural history ; 
and a schoolW drawing.^ There are many^spiials, houses 
for refuge, dnd other Aaritable institaiiohs ; several oC^ 
which were founded by a native. Generd de jBoigno, w^p 
After an adventurous eai^er in India in the la8liti,eentury, re- 
lumed home with a large fortune* of winch ha diveted se- 
veral milli^s of ft-ancs to irap^kve his native city, 
a few yeafs ago at his residaiH^ of Buisson near 

Jhathbery. The ejpirchea oSChambery have some good 
paintings. The population of the t^n and stidKitbs is about 
1 1,000. (CalefiSamo Sardo.) Many families of the pobiUty 
of Savoy, some of them very anj;ient, reside in tills town. 
The people of Chamhery speak remarkably good French, but 
the country people have a patois which is a dialect of the 
Romance language. Provisions are cheap, which is gcno« 
rally the case m Savoy, where incomes arc very moderate. 
Many beggars, especially of the class of country people, ai*e 
seen in the streets of Chamhery. Amadous V, was the firfit 
duke of Savoy who established his residen^ here, This 
town has produced maiiy distiugiiished mettWDOOgg others, 
the Abb6 de St. R^alTVaugelas, Albania tt^iM^fS^known 
for his travels in the Alps f the painters Bcrcnjralf and Bfer^ 
ger; and the two Counts de Maistre, Xavier Joseph, 
well-known in contemporary literature. (Bertolotti, Viufggio 
in Savoja.) ^ 

CHAMBORD. [Loir kt Chkr.] 

CHAMECK. [Atklks* Species 8.] 

CHAMELEONS. CHAMELEON-TRIBE; CHAMA5. 
LEONIDAS (Zoology), tile name for a well-defined family 
of Saurians (lizard-liko reptiles), whose differential Atid 
essential characters may summed up as exiaiiiig in the 
form of their feet, the toes of which are joined or bound up 
together in two packets or bundles opposed to each oth^r- 
in ihoir shagreen -like skin — in their prehensile taih and 
in their extensile and retractile vermiform torque. 

Organization^ Skeleton. — The more fitriking pecuffSIWties 
consist in the elevated and pyramidal form oV* the 
the absence of a true eiemum^ and in certain apophyses of 
the vertebral column, especially about the tall, where they 
are placed en chevron^ so as to leave at their base a space 
where the caudal artery, a prolongation of the pelvic, is pro- 
tected somewhat in the same way as the spinal chord is by 
the bony case above It, when the prehensile tail would.^ 
otherwise subject it to pressure in grasping boughs of trei^s 
or other solid bodies with its lower surface. The transversa 
apopiiyses of the tail are but little developed. The glenoid 
cavity is supported upon a short pedicle. The majority of 
saurians have eight ccrrical vertebroe, but this 

T' :.h‘ 
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ribs ore joined to the mesinyin^ 


haim only flv’ij. 

which perforift tBt'bifioe of a Htemum, tind the foUtjWinjg 
ribaaye uinted to each otW hf^their cartilaginous proloDj ' 
tioi%jkwards the . line o{ the belly, so vt» to proi 
tlie abdomen by a|;i entire bony circle. There arlS 
Schneider has observed, bujt two. shoulder- boues;'^'idf w: 
the coracoid is vfiry small, clavicle being eni^ly ab- 
sent. Cuvier renSteediihe singular dispositic# of the 
wrist. Tile two carpi bones which, come next to Wouo of 
the fore-arm ajj ^ rticulutcd upon ono large central piece, 
which receivesflro five bones which eorrespofld to the me- 
tacarpal, three orilieigj being for the oxternmocs and two 
for the internal, tims fuming two opposable prehensile in- 
strumeuts^j^o twS^himalcB being Uownd up in the integu- 
ments and «wii to the Ncry claws. In ih^elvts, the iiia 
are lolig and slender and difpeted towards tne sacruirif w ith 
w^hich tbjay piJflially uiiit e>4 ^arc prolonged byli^ar^age. 
The hind 9 ^ well as the fdrw^ea^aro and dispomd m 
the same Mtls^ijtiior as thostt of the untetWr extroniitics. '.fhe 
trunk, whi^ has acoi4pessed appearance, H mounted high 
on th«^%ega> forming an exception to the majority of reptiles, 
whoso belly touches the ground. 
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tail ai||^oes are gfanuji 
pose ofbonfeying to the 
grasped. The tongue mi^t have 
the sense of (ouch ; whelHer it has any 
that of taste omy be doubted. ^MOst probably not 

itoute ; the eif^bai orifices of the nostijli^ are mbif laieml» 
and consequently wider apoit thalMi^^niost of 
sau rians. //^onw^.— There; is no 

an internal ca\'ity not much of the 

sides of the skull, commu|iip||fe throat, and 

covered externally by the comSnP^nt^pbtMM 
The oyes of tlio chameleon uro romAKahloHl^ts 
projecting, and almost entirely covered willr the slmgreon- 
like bkin, with the exception of a small aperture opposite to 
the pupil*, thoir motions afo Completely independent of each 
other. It adds to the strange and grotesque appearance of 
tliis creatire, to see it roll one of iu , ^e-globes batjjkwaixh, 
while the other is directed for wardi^ 
tinct surveys at one time. Its sfg 
the unerring certainly with which it 
prey. 

HejwodticUon , — By means of eggs, whfawe nuiUhftus at 
each deposit, oval, and envelopod in a ^rpite, toughr'psrch- 
luent hke skin. « 

licHhU, c^r. — The chamelcpris spend their lives in trees, 
for clinging to the branches of Which thoir organization is 
admirably adapted. There, they lie ip wait tlio insects 
which may come within their reach ; and it^tehtghly pro- 
bable that, in such situations, theirrfacuUy/ofiiWniging their 
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^'biiserv*« tliat tlicir lung 

is Sib lar^ that, wdien it is fillet^%ith air, it imparts atrans- 
pamneyTo the body, which made the unlients say that it 
IjN^upou air. and ho iiiclmed to think that to its size (be 
ch^eleoii owed the property of changing its colour; but 
with regard to tliis last speculation he w'as in error, as W'e 
shall pimently see. 

OgpLns of nutniim and digestion . — The teeth, as in the 
greaijiiajority of saurians, have no true roots ; thoir crowns, 
which are trilobated hcciii (0 bo soldered as it were ujkui 
the etige of the upper border of a groove hollowed in the 
maxillary bone ; they arc connected to t he osseous portion 
and also to each other, so as to present the appearance of 

enamelled and denticulated portion of the edge of tho 
i)ono. But it is the vermiform extensile and rotraetdo 
.<teOfi>ue whitsb is the chief organ for taking the insects on 
Ipimh the chaTnele«>n lives. By a curious meidianism, 
of whicUlibe os hydidas (tonguo-bone) is a principal agent, 
the chdi)||il|^ protrude this cylindrical toiigue, which is 
terigjuaSBfliy c dilutod and somewhat lubnlur tip covert?d 
atinous secretion, from the sheath ut the low^er 
pa^l(/thc mouth, whore the Vhole of the tongue, wdth the 
exceptio’i )f the dilated lip, remains when at rest, to the 
^ loniith ! .',ix inches. When lh«icluim<*leon is about to seize 
un iiiM - t It rolls round its extraordinary eyeballs so as to 
hririo them to bear on the devoted object : as soon as it arrives 
uiihm range of the tongue that organ is projeeted with un- 
ci ring precision and returns into the mouth with tho prey 
adhering to the viscous tip. Home writei*s speak of tho w^on- 
rterhd celerity with which tliis feat is performed, and it c 4 sr- 
tainly forms a strong contrast to the other almost ridicu- 
lousdy slow Illations of the onimal. Wo have never seen 
chameleons take a 11 y, but we have often them catch 
meal-worms; and the operation, though comparatively ra- 
pid, was not remarkabU. for its quickness, but donp with an 
air of deliberation, and so that tho projection and retraction 
of ^©tongue eouUl be very distinctly followed with the eye. 
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colour becomes highly important in aidin^ 
tliernsohes. Of this faculty, concerning 
l^beeu written and said, y'c shall presently 
of ahMinenee possessed by this singular ra'i 
and hence most prpbal^ly arose the old 1‘able 
on air, whi(*h wasJpr^long time considered to Mfe cha- 
meleon's dish.' Wo^^fcpt one for ujiwarA of six weeks, 
and during all that lime it never, as far as t#S^?^could observe, 
took any susterfance^ moal-worms, and other insects 

were procunsd for i|,,v Notwithstanding this fast, it did not 
appear to fall away Auch, Tt would fix itself by tho teat 
and tail to the bars of the fender and^thcfte remain i|olioii- 
less, apparently enjoying the warmth 'vjiJf the hours 

together. Its motions wem excobsively ' 8low|;'Tt was a 
female, and died alter laying a gl'cat humber^O^s. Hss- 
sclquist describes one, that he kept for 
climbing up and down tho bars of its cag<^lH!|R^ h^y 
manner. P' 

I'iiut the chameleon was known to the all^i«ents>tlU|i|^s no 
doubt It was tile xa/iaeXlwv of the Greeks ajrid 
m/n'h^o of tho Latins. Aristotle'S history of the ariimul 
proves the acute observation of that great zoologist, for he 
noiictN the peculiarities of the animu), the absence of 
stornum, (he disposition of the ribs, the mechanis 
tail, the motion of the eyes, the toes bound up in opposi 
bundles, &c^c., though ho is not entirely ‘cptWt in some 
points, (//wf Anirn., book 2, ch, xi.) (Hist Nai.^ 

lib, viii., c. 33) mentions it, but his accomira fOr the most 
part a compilation from Aristotle. ' . 

Potoer qjf cAan^mgro/ottr,-^ Passing by the state- 

ments of those who have written on the aub|i|i | ^.^-e sbull 
commence with the details of modern times. in his 

* Zoography,’ gives the following translation account 

given by tho French academicians of this phenomenon : 
‘The colour of all the eminences of our chameleon wliOp it 
was at rest, in the shade, and had continued along tim^du- 
disturbed, was a bluish grey, except under the fei“^ 
it was white inclining to yellow ; and the interva 
granules of the skin vi^re of a pale and yellowish red;’ 
grey, which^coloured all^h® exposed to the 

changed vvteh^ fn the sun; and all the pl4cetf of 
which were iUuminati^^, instead of tbdir 1)tui|h col . _ 

came of a brownish griJy^^ htcHning to minindtax Tho teist of 
tho skin \^{|iich was not JllUni»nnW by the sun changed! its 
grey into ^tmverat ^ lj^|k^#d khmi ng Colours, ripdts 

abou|Ixa|il!si 

spine to the middle oflme bkcWWners qii the 
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Vitl 
‘,#!vioh if 
(te b»tw«i 
liett^ by the 
^ resemb^it clotl 
gj^nnles bei^g^peenisli, 
hers of the usual bluish 
[maining os before. When the sun did 
"tey appeared again by little and little, 
over the body, exo^4nder the fegi, 
colour, but a little browner ; 

, — atate, some of the company handled 
{j^ there ed on its shoulders ana fore le^s 

several ^about the sm of a finger nail, 

and which h ivhoa it was handled by those 

who usualljpsok cive oi it. Sometimes it was marked with 
bjpwn spolsTwhich inolined towards green. We afterwards 
wrapped it up in a linen cloth, where having been two or 
three minutes, we took it out whitish ; but not so white as 
that of which Aldrovandus speaks, which was not to be dis- 
tingu^ed from the linen on which it was i*w. Ours, 
whic^ ^ad only chaji|ed its ordinary grey into a pale one^j Iwers of membranous pigment, placed the one above thjj 
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wothem .of a 
'gwnfbegj . . 

ttat ^hino» the nrst 
ar^d spr^s^vitself 
-pptlnued^^' 
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h have been publi6he<yn this mtHwite shbjeet, without 
ivmgktjtjust conclusion, wo ^s>fer to tho con elusion^ the 
^ and imemting papettof Mr.^Milno Edwards, 
ine» the Solution o|. this nnzitlkig phenomenon was 
^ - * Ann ales des Sciences Natu- 

hsktef! in tile seventeenth 
j^osophical JounKtl/ 
The steps bf which he firs^veryirmv tho received 
he subject, and thea^ ttrfive4^i|a knowledge of 
tho change of colourj are Sd^Hsriy stated, tlmt 
!Ui our readers to study^^tlKa^miole memoir, iho 
results of w hich onlj^ wo give hGrUli^^^ vr 

1. That tho change tn the colouJK)f bhandpmk dbos not 
depend essets^lly either on the more or ent^lartible 
^welling^of their bodies, or changes which migwhehce 
res% to the con(]yi,^n of thMlii^d or circulaiiott^/nor dddh 
it depend on the |ibater or ws distance Vhich may artist 
between the ^cral cutaueous tuj|M|cle8 j alftm&h it is not 
to be donied^at those circumamnees probably ..cxereisa 
some influence upon the phenomenon. 

2. That there exists in the skin of these animals two 



g kppt tni9 colour some time, lost it insensibly. 
itneUt^ihado us question the truth of tho cha< 
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decolours but white, as Theophrastus and 
'1pr ours seemed to have such “a disposition 
[pur, that it grew pale every night, and 
when dead it had' moi'o white than any other colour; nor 
did we flml that it changed colour all over the body Aris- 
totle reports ; for wherult takes ether colours than grey, and 
disguises^ i^elf to appear in masquerade, as-^lian plea- 
santly 8aiji,ft,4Coveii only certain parts of the body with 
them. to conclude the experiments relative to the 

colours chameleon cun take, it was laid on sub« 

of colours and WTsrppwd wii therein ; but it 

it had done. the white, and it look 
the experiment Wa.s "made, though ft wm 
^ jgal times on ditfcrent da^s. In making these, 
, ^ we observed that thol^ #erc a groat many 

places of its ikin which grew b]jjpn?but very little at 
a time: to bo' certain of which, we marked with small 
specks of ink those granules which to us uppeared whitest 
in its pale state, and we^alvvays .^Und that when it grew 
brownest and its skin' spotted, ibdsd?' grains which we had 
ma^d were aljvays less brown than the rest.’ 

Ti^ details of th^s experiment should be borne in mind 
when rea4>ng the interesting memoir of Mr, Edwaids, to 
wl^h thjltlC^doi: is afterwards referred, 

” thought that llio changes of colour depended 

lisease, more especially a sort of jaundice to 
atiiiqal was subject, particularly when it was put 
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. ObsoQtillo thought that be had discovered the secret 
in the blood. Ho considered that tho change oi colour de- 
pended upon a mixture of blue and yellow, whence the differ- 
ent shades of green were derived, and these colours he 
is from the blood and ibo blood-vessels. Thus ho says 
LO blood is of a violet blue, and will retain its colour on 
i or pqper for some minutes if previously steeped in a 
solution of and that tho coats of the vdpoU are yellow 
both in thetf*4|^k8 and branches ; consequently, ho argues, 
the mixture of the two will produce ^reen. lie further 
traces ihd/ohange of colour to the passions of the animal. 
Whea^ IttLgdbttorves, a healthy chameleon is provoked, the 
circut|^lim|l Accelerator the vessels that are spread over 
the skm if^Aistended, and ^a superficial bluo ^reen colour 
is produ^, , When, on the contrary, the animal is im- 
prisoner impoverish^, and deprived of free air, the circu- 
lation becomes languid, the vessels are not flUed, the colour 
T coats prevails, and the chameleon changes to a yel- 
Jen, which lasts during its confinement. 

Barrow (4/jn'can Travels) declares, that previously to 
ebameleou’s assuming a change of colour, it makes a long 
““tiun, the body swellinjfout to twiwnfs usual iixe* 
this inflation subsides, tlio change of colour gra- 
i)m |4aoe; the only permanent psarks being two 
small darff lines passing along the sides. Mr, Wood con; 


other, but disposed in such o way as to !#ppear simultane- 
ously under the cuticle, and sometimes lii such a manner 
that the one may hide the other. 

3. That every thing remarkable in the. 
that manifest j^msclves in the cham^4 
plained by the appD|tt|i>ee of the bigmenl.^ 
to an extent more orless considerable, hi? 
i>i|pment of the superfleiaf layer ; or from 
beneath this layer. 

4. That these displacements of the diii 
reality occur ; and it is a probable coii 
chameleon s colour ch.'ingos during life, and mky continue to 
change even after death. 

5. That there exists ^losc analogy between the mecha- 
nism by the help of whjlBll the <;hanges of colour appear to 
take place in those rept$a» and that whicn determmfi the 
successive appearance add disappearance of coiihirl'd spots 
in tho mantles of several of the cephalopods. 

Geographical distribution. WarrA climates of lIlA old 
world, South of Spain, Africa, East Indies, Isles of Semlelles, 
Bourbon, Franco, Moluccas, Madagascar (Where it is said 
that there aro seven of the species which belong tg^frica), 
Fernando Po, and Now South Wales. ^ 

Species. The family consists but of one genus, Chamm- 
leOt but thorn are several species. Wo select ChameeUo 
vulgaris as an example. Localities, Africa and India., 
Egypt, Barbary and South of Spain, Cwiw. Central Africa, 
CV. Denham. India, Gen. Hardivirhe. Tripoli, Mr. i?iV- 
chie. Egypt, Geoffroy. ^ 

See General Hardwmke's and Mr. Gray’s pa|>er on th^ Sau- 
rian reptiles of India in the Zoological Journal, vol. iii, 
where it is observed that tho teeth aro rarely (as they wwo 
describetl to bo by Cuvier) slightly throc-IaboA^When tho 
animal is alive and in health, tho angles of tbilftipital py- 
ramid and tho lines on the sido of the face 
obliterated. It js distinguished from u species Rl 
Africa, by tho occipital keel extending to Iher cent^of the 
eye, by the back of the head being only slightly lobod^, ax}^ f 
by the frontal scales being tubercular.’ . ' 

'<Ki 


k lines passing along me siaes, aat, w 00a con- 
n tbi« aocounW the animal la principally in- 
- ^ase variad Unts to % i^uence aypey^n, ^ 
alao ramuik these ^Bningea as connect with 
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arfctngment. Moat zoologists seem to consi- 
der .^^ Chamadeon^a as an isolated family. Linnmus 
plwWlhe Chanteleoti— he seems to have^bcen aware, of 
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wlwirb and Dr^c% ih^ ia^uiians 

hini^Opper'(l&ll) }4ace4«Uirai»iit^eDiif*iii hia third/ . 
^anil3i^|Abt> Jgnanoide^. ^^^rretii formed foY^bem^^i 

fifth tribe* the PrtJvi^Hdl De Wainville <t$22) arrAi 
ihem^among his Agmui^es Anmmflux* (1 

made them^e foutShaml lai^ &mi^immedia.tely f^pwin^ 
his Geckotiam oJ hiweortd wder or scaly reptil*^, Wm La^ 
certift}rmt» (l|paj(s^8haped ). <f'Mr.GrAy.who hascontrlbutid 
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1825, 1831) the sauriane, pro- 
ies of two aoctipgl^placiug the 
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s tho^t family of the si 
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mountains .^^he interior of 
ing to the iusnmtt of the conteill 

riding on mulos up a steep tigsag to the OttHx de4a > m 
•fere, a stationjn| tho side of the mountain, fimm which the - 
view of the sifflPsite chain is also remaldfiably goodi ’ ^ ' 

view from tld|Xottom of the yelley itself# too oon0ned#he^ 
mountains rising abruptly IBie wmls to give h > 

idea of the extent and height of of Alpil» 

The Montanvert is ascends tlm sea ^ ^ 

ice may te reached, but the 

not without ao^e risk, on account or the V 

in the ice, which are of unj^sthomShledOj^h ;‘Wlthgete viHlo ' 
venture on the glaoiem should trust impUchly to theirs ' 
guides. Some adventuroiie irayellers^ and 4wo Shiglish 
ladies among the rest, have of late yeaiiS crossed the. sea Of ' 
ice, and ascending the Col du JO.OO^feet, 

descended to Cormayeur, in the Val^^4">|M^ita* ' 

The road from Geneva to Chatidbuny^ follows eouVse 
of the Arve by Bonnevitte, Clhify 'Sh ChS||i^hd 

Sen'oz. The approach to the valldy of frods St^ 

itself The 
nery about Ser- 
vos, are remarkably tine. Travellers. put up at the Prieur^!, 
which \H the principal village in the valiey of Clmmouny, ' 
and contains two very goefl ihas,>yt}ierb ono meets with 
numerous company from all parfli^ Of fihiropo. , &eh party 
of travellers engage a guides with inuloy shlL pay of a 
guide IS fixed at six francs a dayva^id a^^inuefi for each 
mule. The guides arc generally very civil atm t%«twoS|;by ; 
they are all triechspen. and are licensed by the Ides^iitji^^O- 
rities. From Ohamauny one may, wilhoiit 
steps back to Geneva^ proceed to Martigny^ ‘ 

on the high road from Geneva to the BiinplonA 
practicable for mules load tp Martigny ; the pg^o^Bpyg R IBP k is 


glg|dl826) arrases them 
^ which Sh^' are the sedbnd fa- 

mily betweeif the G2 c*o^ or Ascaiadofoides, the Pneus- 

/otd^f.^vipr ( 1829. 2nd vol. of last edition of mgne A^^imali 
swranges tBisra as his fifth sauriana hetwcei)^ th# 

Geckos and the Bkincks, WamrW^^kplaoes them a^ the 
first Bubdiv&i^, the his fourth tribe, Theco^ 

of mi# ^U'd ord^pTAe hoards* Wi«gmann ( 1 834) 
who, as well a^ Wagler, makes the structure of the tongue 
an important element in his classification of this branch, 
arranges them in the^ocond series, PhipthoghssvY %f 
second sub-order £quammati* Dum^ril and Bibron, in tne 
arrangement proproed by them (1835), consider tlio chame- 
leons and the geckos as two groups absolutely anormul, 
and name the former Cameleoniens Or ChUopodes^ the lat- 
ter name being doirtved fi-om the supposed resemblance of Martin it nearly* as interesting as theV; 
their el|iws to li^air of pineera. - cascade and little^ske of Chede, and thfi 

Those who would wish to' go furthrf^into the biAtory aiui 
struettifre of this extraordinary family may consult the wtjrks 
of the followittg authors, in addition to those above alluocd 
to : — 6esner, Perrault, Daudin, l^aurenti, Lac^pddc, Brong- 
niarl, Vallisnl^; Tiedemann, Vander Hoevon, 

Frentzel, Goddard. Hopfer, Hussem, Kualund, KircheiP 
Myor, Meyer, Oken, Parsons, Voigt 
CHAMOIS. [Antelope, Group xiv. Species 48.] 

CH AKIOMI LK . [ Anth km i H,}k 
CH AMOND^ST., tt town in th^ department of Loire in 
praheei^ on bank ef the little river Gier, a tiihufury of 
Hhe Rhone, and on the road between the great niunufactuv- 
ing tbwns of Lyon an^t Ktienne, 25 or 2fi miles from Lyon 
and fldioat 7 from St^tienne : it is in 45® 1' N. lat. and 4® 

30' E. long. 

Tho population of St. diamond in 1832 was 7475 ; the 
iubabililtnts are employed in various branches of the silk 
manufiicture, especially in making ribands and laces, of 
which there arc more than thirty manufactories. In the 
suburb of St. Julicn are some considerable iifbu Works. 

The town has a handsome church, a p/cic^<* or square sur- 
rounded by,|rees, forming a promenade, and baths. * In the 
j^virons are some vestiges of Roman antiquities. In the 
neighbourhood there are extensive coal-pits, and quarries of 
. stone for building, 

/CHAMOUNV, or CHAMONIX, an Alpine valley in 
Sa»'oy, at the fpot of Mont Blanc. It runs north-east and 
south-wo]^ bcin<’* in length about thirteen miles, and 
* about twTOh hrciidth : it is watered by the Arve, which 
has JtS' 'Source in tho Col de Balme, at the north-cast 
extremity of the valley. llie Ar^'C is joined in the 
iiiidiUe ofth ! valley hy the Arveron, which issues out. of the 
*glarier<M Moutanvert. The valley is bounded to the east 
and S'juth-east lj|^ the great chain of the Pennine Alps, 
which divides this part of Savoy fitim the Val d’Aostn in 
..piedmont, forming a succession of lofty peaks, called 
Aiguilles (N<»dles), covered with perpetual snow, and 
known by yhe names of Aiguilles do Tour, Argenti^re, Verto, 

IXu, Aiguille du Midi, and lastly Mont Bluiie, which rears 
itstdf high above the rest, at the 80 uth»west extremity of 
the valley. The clefts beuveen these ditferent mountains 
aro tho reoeptacks of extemsive glaciers, whiefe Elope down 
to the vei*y edge of the fields of the valley of Chamouny. 

Tho principal ont* called La Mer de Glucc, spreads itself 
between two parallel masses of the great chain, IbYmed by 
the Gi^aut and Lwasse on one side, and the l>u, Montan- j 
vert, Charmoz, eiid Aiguille du Midi on the other. The 1 
length of this icy sea is about six miles, and its greatest | 
breadth about two miles. A brnn^a of it slopes down ' 
through an qpcninjf between the Dm and the Montanvert 
towards the valley” of Chamouny. On tho west 
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valley oTChamouny is bounded, by 4he*‘Brevei#f(j|n feet ftili o h mw jfe &ke 

hi^ l^hich is an offset of the group of Bie Buck the sum- j ijtelu?iinlfab6vn tH i 
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over the Col de Balm^H^OO feet above 

valley of Trient, in (be Wlais. The other j ^ 

the tiecludcd valley ea^cd Valorsineiund then over La Tfito 
Noire, likewise to Trienl?^ From Trient the path loads over 
the mountain called fiU Fhvclaz, from which there is a fine 
view of the lower Valais and the opposite , chain of Alps in 
the Oberlund, and then to Martiguy, The journey from 
Chamouny to Martigny is easily made tn onoday^^ 

Besides Le Pricur6, which derives its^noukb U ibrtpor 
Convent of Benedictines, founded in 1099, 

Chamouny has several other villages or haiaita]^iiiel>^a« 
La Tuiur, Argcnti^re, Les Prds, Bossons, Ouclu^julp Tho 
whole valley contains about 2700 innabitant9,andl^4 
into four parishes. (Calendario Sardo, 1825.) 
some barl^ and oats, but tho chief property of thOf inhabit- 
ants consists in cattle ; very good honey is also got heisa. 
From one to two thousand strangers visit this valley every 
summer, and their expenditure forms an im portent adiU^* 
to the income of the natives. At the Prieur6 oro colli 
tions of minerals, crystals, amethysts, topazes, and other filvo' 
Btonos, wdiich4Ve found in the mountains. The ViUEgE df 
the Pncur6 is, according to Saussure, 334fi^liii^ ^ Ebovd th# 
sea, so that the perjiendicular height of Mont Blaho abt^vo 
the level of the valley is 1 2,386 foot, an elevation gfiM|ter thati 
that of the Chimborat^o and other aiimmiu Ande'ii 

above the plains immediately below them. O^^K^bowevet'' 
to the vast buttresses which Moift Blanc throw#)|ultowardf^< 
the valley of Chamouny, its height does not ftrike lo mueh 
on this side as on its sbuth or Italian side, toWat^s thu ' 
narrow valley called Alk.e Blanche 'and Val d’Eit 
where it rises more abruptly, and in a single inass. 
branching out of the road tVora Geneva to Cha 
Sallenche, and pasaing by St. Gervaia and Conits^l 
over the Col dp la Seigne, 8^0 feet above ibe s#ai Ici 
the All^ Blanche and thecal d*Bnti4v€6 tb CarngdHKv^ 
in the Val d' Aosta ; but tho excursion isikboriou* ^ 
without d^geiy; except in the very middle of t* 

KV very fine weather. " . ,< - 

lYte valtey of Chatebuey,wali hot fi*eqtienMb^ tmvi|ktrp ^ ^ 

10 - IkE^.^ntuiry^'wh^' 

■iu • 

%ell as its advatif ailfe#; % dtaiidiij Trom wlWil^pKiritofi 
Ute group of Mont BUnc^ In one mpeet m ' 
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Cbwdidttiijr il infcdH is ’OtiiiiMg Mtig/f t»URyii of tlw B!ef- 

‘ ' Mtiek p[BP%f''i)4iinf SWitabirUi' ' 

turn ijllnw<rrfiillii liiiiliilihiiii^ (ifttliiiiiii in it« «ceD«|. 

"K 

IS^t ^ 

tm|k>rt 

«fiit Extent itnd interesting from the former greet* 

tm^^pt iU feudei lords. It was bounds (^tho N. by 
Xiuxdmbonrg Ksmnr« districts of the low^t^ntries ; on 
the JIL^tbe B j^trdtt^eod other nn^ts of Xon«ii|p ; on the 
S.iC. WFranohe oh the Si. by Bourgogne; on the 

by the (MlllHp ^jkioi |>arUy included in tdrUa* 
no^ ; on the W. and N.W. 

by Brie of the Isle of Franfts^ and 

w Pic*rdaeLi,^^PIl,:;gi)esle8t length from N. hyVf. to S. by 
B. ims neaHf BliHl miie^ its greatest breadth, nearly at 
^ right angles to the above, about 160 miles. It was subdi- 
vided into eight ^stricU, vis;: RetheloU in the N.. in- 
eluding the towns of Bethel, population 6685 1 and M^si^res. 
21737 ; and extet^inoyto Civet and Charlemont, 40iB. Brie 
Champ^ise. inoludi^mjaaux^Q481 ; and Provins. 6665, on 
the W. f inidu^g Sens, 9267 ; Joigny. 4700; 

and 3774d bn th^S.t BaBtigny. including Chau- 

mont. j||04 ^ aibyiMik ms. d060 ) on the S.K. : Vallago. in- 
cludinij and Pertois. including ViSry 




^Mndslie«Lf>( the Roman provincifs o|]Jed 
^eltiaa^ aitij^elgioaf are not to be ihgaraed 
lat .nrNii Htoe rbanndam^ of the Celhp and 


* C ^ 

3{Shm>ai|^ iwifene of the imU of OJKilw|aioh rcmmngi;, 
lest pwieseionjef; fBe Rumaq^ emperora AJJer 
^'BurgMgdlltM ana Franji^ crossed the Rlune ap 
fiiil^d settlemedte^ in oountrv^and the south aha 
^ijU'partalhad been ocompfl by me Visigoths, nay evpa 
altit ihe^oman ^be last 

i}miar of itoijui bad ‘ ‘ lerson of. Augus- 

tulus 416), j^^iaa si^ l|jis sox^ ius, who go* 
verned this part of Caul in the boim ' tperor of uie 


verned this part of Caul in the ' tperor of uie 

dVust, continaftdy jn posseesion oM)te '7 and still 

upheld the name. However, , ius was 

defeated by and^ghacarius*^^ eyal^lrinces of 
the Franlilik and Chairiphgne becami!^ , m]i!Lg||wexten- 
sive kingdom oyer winch Clovis lei^ed;* A^^me4egth 
of Clovis (A.n. 6il) it became part of the kingdoi 


Heims, 8697, in the oehtre. , . Th^ population of the abo\e 
towns is from ^ the eed^us of 1832, except that of Sainte 
Mcnehouldit ftim that of 1826. 

Tha greafiur/pi^ of Chapipagne is comprehended in the 
basin by which, and by its tributaries, the 
Mam%pi;AulM), and the Yoni>6, it is trotpved. To these, 
rivers Aiane (a feeder of the Oise), with its 

tribo^un^^^ and the V61e. the Arman^on, and 

thO^N^^ of the Youne; and the Meuse, which 

wster fWwi pgttP^stcrn and northern parts. The Seine, 
Aubs, Marive; Yonne, and sre navigable. 

Chauapagno/iSi^ name implies, is i^at country ; the ele* 
rations are and inoonsidorable. Tbo^soil varies consi- 
derably ; part of it is barred, produc^g oidy oota, rye. and 
buckwhsat, and at these but inferior ofopsr Yet on the whole, 
the crops of grain \n the departments into which Cham- 

S gne has been divided (Ai&ue, Ardennes, Aul>e, Marne, 
aute Yonne), excoed considerably the fx\e- 

rage produ^'^>df ^be wines of Champagne 

onJQ>^ ^4|^^'Jij|hsst reputation. Wood abounds in somo 
plaoi^ others the inhabitants experience great 

scaroiti7 snd of other building materials. O^ier 

parts tymimir^th pools. The whole country may be coii> 
side] mTSs ^sli stocked with poultry, game, and dsh. There 
is oonsiderahlo pasturags, and the number of houses and 
shoep in the departments above mentioned exceeds the ave- 
rage of the departments in France. For further informa- 
i \p the soil, productions, &c„ of Champagne the reader 
roprred to the accounts of the departments already 
xliimd. 

BiUoiy ^ ChompQgnn. At tlio period of Qfesor's inva- 
sion of.Oaul, tl^^h^ntry, afterwards known na Champagne, 
was divided bStwoSn the two groat races of the CoU» or 
Gslli propfidy so called^ and the Beige ; the Matrons, 
<>t Mar|4ewMw.,4heir cohimon boundary. Oi the Bolgie 
tribes the I WK^i^ore the most, important, ospecially after 
thfilf e«rly*£med and faitiififtly-ko^ alliance with the Ro- 
mans had secured to them the patronage of that powerful 
people. Tie CaitalaunKsupposing suoh a people really to have 
existetl) [Cbaloxs surMar^s} ware probably a subdivision 
of tMUtenii. These tribes gavo name to Reims and CUd- 
|oi£^^FtM Celtic race were the Senones, the Tricasseg, 
^ anKpr^mgones who have given name to the towns of 
' Sapi^Smyes# and J^angies^ It is not clear to ns wh^her 
inhabited the eos^rn part of thh province, 
wei||HMtm race, v . .. 


sive kingoom oyer which Clovis leigned.' Aimy^He Aeath 
of Clovis (A.n. 6il) it became part of the kingdoi ^ ^US** 

traaia, i^ne of those into which states acquirs#l||^ ru^d . ^ 
by him ware dismeml^ediS# ' . , 

It was probably tlm iime^^t the d«|iw^ian of 

Champagne (ini^tin Carf^nia, ip open eou«^) was 
given to the district. Wo road in the autight historians of . 
Campania liemcnesis (from Remi or Reims) Campania 
Cat^aiihensis (from Catnlauui or Chdlons), and Campania 
Tulltnsis (from Tullum or Toul), of which the last must 
hill e been in Lorraine. It is in the vforkH^ot Grpgory of 
Tuur%(ai) historian of the 6th century) that the nap:ie, as 
W'e believe, first occurs. We read of several dukes of Cham- 

5 ague during the continuation of the Mtorovin^an dynasty. 

'he last of these |asre of tlie family of Fep^ Flioruy^sl, 
mayor of the palace of^ustrasia, one branm ^ who^'f^s* 
terity shortly after ascended the throne, ana are knowp aa«^ 
the lifinres of the Carlovingian dynasty. The dissei^ionoof 
this family appear to have brought the duoj^l dignity t^an ^ 
end before tbo Carlovingians ascended the 


^P^nder the ("arlovingian urinces the great' omcers of the 
provinces and governors of the towns contrived in many 
cases to render their power hereditary ; their dependents 
.^napaged to do the same j^find even the ai^chbish^j^^and 
bisliDps marie IhemsolvoB &«tera of the townf whidirwqre 
Ih^'Vapitals of their d rOcese. ^ The archbishops of Reimaand 
Sens obtained the chief power in Champagne, '‘^'tiro^riao " 
however of the powerful house of Vermgndois ropresse4,jyjip.# 
ambition of the prelates, obliged them tn%ive up their tem- 
poral power, und finally obtained the pre-eminence m Cham- 
pagne. In early part of the 10th century Horbort, or 
Heribert II., count of Vermandois, became, accordirig to 
Baugier {MSmotres Iluiori^uas de la Province de Cnam- 
paffne\ first sovereign and hereditary count of Champagne 
and Brio. He appears to have entitled himself count of 
Troyes and Meaux. Ho was an active participator in tlie 
troubles which marked the reign of Charles le Simple, 
whom, by an act of treachery, ho made his captft'c, Dis- 
gusted by the refusal of a fief which he had asked of R aoul, 
who succeeded to the throne upon the captivity of Charles, 
he released the latter ; but, shortly afterwards, linving como!<]t 
to an accommodation with Raoul, be sent Charles hack 
into confinement, in which he died a.d. 929. The ^bitiou 
of Heribert involved him in now troubles with RAl and 
w ith Hugues or Hugh, count of Paris and duke of Fraj>ce» 
the most potent lord of his tim6, and brother-in-law of Her- 
bert: with this last, however, Heribert formed an alUancu 
against the king Louis IV. Outre Mer, who was continually . 
involved in disputes with the .powerful arbtocracy of bis , 
kingdom. Heribert died a.u. 943. ^ , 

1110 death of Heribert scorns to have been the signal for 
hostilities on the part of the king, and of otb^s^io bad 
cause of quarrel with the deceased count, A^pg these 
was Artaud, archbishop of Reims, whom Heribert had de- - 
posed iu order to place his son Hugues in the see. Wo find 
the rival claimants to the archbishopric engaging actively in 
these hostUitieSte . The childraix of Heribort wWu protected 


these hostUitiei 
by their junclo 


. Tlie childrm of Ileribort wWu protected 
bunt HuguOT of Pam; and tv^ of them 


were successively counts of Champagnd. About 1 019 the 
county of j^hampagno came, imon the extinction of the male 
line of Heribert, to Eudes, or Odon, who was by liis mother a 
side greatgrandson of Heribert ; he inherited, of his father^ 
the counties of Blois*. Tours, and Chartres. It does not ap- 
pear that these lo^s of ^e greater part of Chainpaguo bore 
a« yet any qthe|r,iitle:|nao that of Counts of Troyes and 
* leaux, though t^ir power was such as to enable them to 
ik aiw|i|tfl)^ greatabsy p^ers of France, even belbre the 
jmion Tohrs, and Chartres ; and after that uni^ 

^udes^.v |t able io enter into a contest with the king of 
Jiranoe^A wury ligand to struggle with the Em,peror Conrad 
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lihe Salio for luco^ai the, UiYig^ni of Bourgo^. 

! Otigo attpirdcT to |)08Be«6 th#«rown of I^tompo^ 

tosc contents were not however succes^l ; and the 
of Eudea, who fell mhaUleNovember» 103f» ilgl;{^ting 
the troo|)s of Cothel^n, duka^^JLoit&ino, put ^ stop 
ainbitioiisMSsigna. ^ i' 

Upon the deattf of Eud<|9 thr of Bhje Ws sepa* 
rated from Oitopagoe. his itihefUanoe beir^dividhd oe- 
tween two of jPf%oiv»^|yj«nne and Thibaut ; but the death 
of the fonnef'wnitedTne whole in the han|^,of Thibaut I.? 
who had inherited ^ois, aitd seyced Champl|j;pe; to the pre- 
judice ofEu^s th^ ipn of Etienne^ as if to'whipensate for 
the county of Tours, whfeh he had beOn obliged 

to cadg^tne count of Anjou. The death of Thibaut, a.d. 

I OsiPu|y^ who took the title of the Count of Champagne, 

• 5^eSh separation these possessions, which were 
however, A.n. 1125. rc-united itf^he person of Thibavt II., 
count oMSlois. Th<yi!kty of 'fteyos owes much of its im- 
portance^ the favour of thisprince, who established llie 
first Bdanufilcturcit of that city, and distributed the watei*s of 
the &ine throughout the place by an immense number of 
channels, in order to supply tho various workshops. + He 
died A.D. 1152. A<!Cording to some, this princo was the 
first who was properly count of Champagne. 

Henry 1., son of Thibaut II., had, during his fathofs life, 
accompanied Louis VII. of Franco to Palestine in the second 
crusade (a.d. 1 147), He vjsited Pcilestine a second time as 
a ^ampiom^of the cross, a.d. 1178{, but his expedition was 
umortunate. Ife was matle prisoner in Illyrik^on' h:» irturn 
hoifio, and thtwagh rolefped by the Emperor of the Kust. his 
htfi^lth'ibuffercd so much from hii toils and sufferings that he 
died seven days after his return to France, a.d. 1181. Meaux 
owes to hifB^ Its municipal government. Ho was count of 
Champagne, hut not of Blois, which lus younger hroinbr, 
Thibaut le Bon, inherited. Henry 1. retained the author^y 
of su 2a |^n over the county of Blois. 

rtmrf II., son of Henry I., succeeded his father. , In , 
lljBO no set but for the Holy I.iand, and was present at the j 
groat siege of Acre.' He served wdth Richard I. of England, 
by Avhose influence he was nominated king of Jerusalem. 
He died in consocjuence of falling from a window of lus 
palace at Tyre, a.d. 1197, and was sucroeded in the comity 
of Champagne by his brother Thibaut III. The latter 
swore’ Allegiance to Philippe Auguste, ki»g of France, yet 
supported Richard of England against that monarch. In 
1199 be took the cross, but died a.d. 1 200 or 1201 before be 
set out with the crusade of which he Itgd been ap- 
anted the chief. 

Thibaut IV., posthumous son of Thibaut III., possessed 
the couitty of ( -hampagne from Ins birth, a.d. 1201, to his 
death, a,d. 1253. lie was involved in almost perpetual 
broils with the other great nobles of Franco. In 1234 ho 
became by inheritance through his mother king of Na- 
varre. In 1239 ho w'ent as a crusader to the Holy Land, 
but tho dissensions of the generals caused tho failure of the 
oxpodUiqu. 

Thibaut V., son of the late prince, succeeded to the county 
of Champagne and kingdom of Navarre, as well as to the 
horeditarv predilection of his family for crusading expedi- 
tions. Ho acconmanied St. J»uis to Tunis, and died on 
his \v. > borne at Trapani in Sicily, a.d. 1270. Henri III., 
his b: other and successor, dkid 1274*, Jeanne, daughter and 
hcu’oss of Henri III., married Philippe IV. le Bei, king of 
F'ttiTre; and by the consequences of this mamago the 
county of Chuinpagno became united to the crown of France. 
The marriage took place A.d. 12S4, and with it ends the 
history of this province. 

Cli AM PAGN E-WTNE is the produou of the vineyards of 
tho departments of tho Marne, Haute Marne, Ardennes, and 
Aube, which were comprchelfeied in tho aimnt province of 
Chatnpagfie. Of tb« various grow^tUk of Cliumpegne, that 
made on the banks of iho Marne has tho highoilt reputation, 
and forms tho greater part of what is sent to foreign pounti iea. 
Champagne wine is light in body, containing oti the ave- 
rage, according to M. Brando, only 12 G1 )>er cent, of alco- 
hol; it is of various colours, white, tiraw^Mour, pink,and’rcd: 

and these a.gaiu are divided into sparkling, creaming, and 
still, or as they are. called in France momts^ux, ermani and I 
now-mornwewa*. The red wines of good quality apj, for tilt 
most part, exported to Belgium, arid tho white to England, 
tossia, Germany, the Levant, Greece, and tho French Wosfe 
India colonies ; some portion of the shipmenta to BTigland^ 
IfliVo re-slhpt to India and other parts, Uf kto years a con^ 
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hM atton Iii iS® United 
id ihe 

in fimr or flik years 
Grekt Britain and her cold* 
iption of Ubatnjpai^e in Paris 

_ , 

of productioi^-^ ^ population of 

36,000; 'consutnes on the 4vjgage i^O^ectoUtres in the 
year, bring at the rate of 84 b^tles tbr each person. The 
wine conitUt(jj«^ 6t\ the spot is^fihietiy of the Inferior Quali- 
ties, and Bp g^at Is 00 dis^tinty in this respect, that in the 
same com^nric the proi|||ce af the s|^ vintage (1834) sold 

^ 1 the het?to* 

he sofd fbr 
I i^r bqttld : 



ian%emcnt of 


at prices varying from 150 
litre, while the wine of a hei) 

20 fra^jes the hcctolitre-^-khe^ 
these prices were for new wine. 

A great dSal of cure is required Ih :tl 
sparkling and creaming wine, Thb feridentatlon in^tho 
cask ceases in about three months after the vintaw, when 
the wine must bo racked, from its Ices: a dry cola day is 
chosen for this operation. In a month fbotn that titne a 
second racking^ is performed and tll^ w^o is fined with 
isinglass ; son^times a third raekh^precedos the titling, 
which takes place in IVfhmh, is 4k4c^siiry to 

use great care in rejecting strong 
and ^uniform thick ness^ 'Wkeh ‘ ^ eotketl, and 

tho cwks secured with packthrofid i >*7^0 bottles are 
placed on tho sikles in rows pfteOlone'dbbve anothei- to the 
height of six fort. In July or A following, the forma- 
tion of tho carbonic acid gas, the effervescence is 

owing, causes a considerobk of the bottles. The 

Joss from this cause v^riesr p^’^ent. When 

the breakage is proccedingsiuost j^Miy 0e V^rkmen wear 
wire masks in the cellars as a pimection the broken 
glass, which is projected with considerable This 
breakage continues until the middle of the 

following montli the piles are taken woken 

;^ttlcs taken away, and the sediment whl^b formed in 
file whole bottles is removed in tho follow* j|f Tho 

bottles are first i)kc«d in a sloping posi,^ jjjli.. the necks 
downward, and aiw^shakojjj occasion taking 
tiiem up, in order to dotgetf tho sedimeit from the boltb 
and to cause 4t to subside into the neck. When this effec 
has been produced, each bottle is removed, its sloping posi 
tion being preserved ; the wire and twine are taken off am 
the cork is withdrawn, when the sediment will be driven on 
by the carbonic acid gas. Some dexterity is required or 
the part of the workman to get effectually iltf of tho sedt 
menl wiliiout wasting tho wine. Tho botdestM» then fillec 
up with bright wine, corked, w'ired, ami binhM Wi^bre 
It is often necessary to repeat this process 
for§ the wine is sent from the cellar, and it to be j 

rule with the dealers never to send away wi^e i^ktw has no 
unde»-g(me this operation within a fortnight? ifeSh the timi 
of its being dispatched. 

The time that has been mentioned is that in which tbi 
effcivescoiice usually occurs, but it is sometime^ delay^ii 
a later period, and even to he following year, Wlm&' thi< 
greater time has elapsed, if symptoms of effervescence cii 
not apparent, the wine is niixe<l in n cask with some nev 
wine, and treated as before. Still, or noTi*sparkling wine, ii 
not bottled until the autumn following the year pf iti 
vintage. 

The losses and expense of labour attendi 
just described odd materially to the coatC 
that the price of the first quality delivered I 
cellar is seldom under 3 to 4 francs the bottlof 
quality 2J to 3 francs, and the third quality 2 to iVahei 

The quantity of land planted with vines in ilie d^ai^ 
meiit of the Marne was stated by the Chamber 
inerceofRheims.in Sept,, 1834, to be 20,600 hectarei 
acres), yielding 28 to 30 hectolitres (610 to 660 impel 
Ions) of wine for each hectare, or about 255 galtons 
Owing to snporiar cultivation the produce of the ' 
much increased during the last 40 years^ altboiigh^^ 
tity of land planted vines has-been lesaep^ ' _ 
ductiveness Of vineyards is subject to great hBSoi^fhty/ 
some yeois the average quantity it more than doubled# 
in other^Jhe produce does not amount to ond-fouith of ! ,0% 
averagaf^tage. In an officiid statement 
the vineyards in the department of tW AwjKftie y^rs 
1 828 to 1833, the average annual produce ^30,6Oi^ 

hectolitres, while, in 1828, the quantity resre!^Fl,036,d09 
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^ «im» to have amMfhted to 
ristributod thus :— Bnj;l|l^d 
laj^many* in- 


^jthtMaime is?v§[ry 
. ,en sold as high 4 % ^ 0 ,^ 

8004 per aete,; but this is aa 
Srif li^ iMdng titojp 1 to 
W4 ,io 4S04,por,^liilik; tbi 

ien| away fromi i 

dtlbe principal 

2^0t9»O00 hotilos# - - ^ 

and Britishr India 4ar,p00 : 4lussia 4Qp|000 
elndinr ^ " ^ *'*“ — --- 

tjnitei 

Holland ]Denmark 3UtOOO ; Switser* 

land 30«i^ ; Spain and Portugal 

80 , 000 ; ana cahe pai'ts of Franco r>!io,ooo 

OHAMPXoN^p'PliSlLtPPE DE, w^as born in Brussels, 
in 1602, His, patents, who were in middling circumstances, 
indulged Im esrly taste for painting, and he was placed under 
mt^rs in bis native place. At the age of nineteen ho went 


|>etw|toi3 Whitehall, at the southern jbctMinity 

St., John* >||inong> tb^umerous^Jands 


apbiin, tlto *g03t^.|p«i« 


hotte; belonging to the State of Vermont. 


le lake, 

of 

tfth and.Sd^th Hdro?s and 


m' 


r principal towns on Ihe lake, am Plattsburgh, 


doding Prussia a^d ^the At^trjan Itoinamk 439,000; 
tjnitod States of 4|;tporlc.a, ^ aim Indies, 

100.000 ; ^okgdiAiM) ) Itdly IV,000 ; Belgium 56.000 ; 


S^Alhfms, flkirlingioiv^d 
a naval bi^ile^as fought 
which Cotfrt^pre Macdoi , _ „ , 
defeated tlwwitish fleet- ,(OarM; Btiud] 
CHAMPLAIN CANAL, ip 4m.m 


jliall. In Sepu^mber. 1814 , 
this Plattsburgh, jn 

AmWean commander, 

■ ^ ^ Q 


New Vdrk. 
Id^t^treraity of 
" fn course to 


Commences a^j^hiteball, af %hi ^ 

Lakophampl™ arid rum in a<^eiieraj[ Wull 
the Hudson aFFort Edward. From, Pott F 
southward^ alon^^he wiji.t side of 
and joins the Erie at Wotervliet above 
whole length of ttie canal, including about su’ 
of improved river-navigation, isi^;hixty-four mil 
canal a water commitoicotbWi is opened Injtweeuv 
son and the 8t. I^wronce^rough^oke Cliat 
was completed in 1822. ^ 

CHAMPOfJdON, JEAN FRANgOlS LB JEI^NE* 
so callwi to distinguish him from his older brother, genc^ 



his coidar pi 
portraits are ii 
His principal 


chamx^ 

the N. bouu) 
States of N 
de Chj 

than 10;^ 
and itg . 
It stretehei; 


to Paris, with theLintejatiop of passing on to Romei but bo 4 rally called (iJhampoUion Figeac. who is the author of several 
was ui^lo to his journey ; prcihably from the works on autient history and arcba?Qiogyt Was born at Figoae, 

u:.. jn tlie department du Xx)t, in 1790, He studied in the ly- 

ccum mf Grenoble, and afterw^ards went to Paris in 1807, 
where he applied himself to the oriental languages under 
l^mglcs and De Simy, but more especially to the study 
of the Coptic, and to Egyptian Wcbmology in general. Wn 
iHll he wa 8 <*appo«dCt! professor of history:in the lyceSm 
of Grenoble, and librarian of the puJ|^io librarjr, lu 18 1 4 he 
published liis first work ^L'Egypte sous les Pharjona * 2 
vols., 8 vo. ; which is a geographical description of that coum 
try under lU antient kings, with a view to jlx divisiens, 
tl||;iiiitefi and names of its towns, &c. The Wofk is accom* 
pttiiiied by a map. In tbo prefiue, alluding to tho Iriero* 
gl^bics on the Egyptian monuments, he says, ‘thoLk was 
to:^^hoped that fioiu thos 0 , monuments, on whichflljllfent 
Egl^pt painted mere material phjijcts, we should be wMotigt 
last to discover the sonu^ of i 1 t> iangnape, and tho expres- 
sion of iU thought’ In 1821 he published at Grenoble a 
little work, ‘ Do TEcntute Hi^rcitiquc de 3 AntSens Kgyp- 
iu which he stated his opinion, ‘ that the hieratic cha- 
racters were merely a inodificauon of the hieroglyphic aym- 
bols, which was ^opted for the sake of brevity, anAus a 
sort of hieroglyphic short-hand, and were not alphabetical 
cliaracters as it hud been supposed by aomo ; the hjcratic 
characters, as well as the hieroglyphic from which they,.ii^ 
derived, being expres^ivo of objects and not of sounds/ 

In the year following appeared Champolli<5n’s letter to 
M. Dacier, tho secretary of the academy of in script ions and 
belles ietlres, * relative ii I’alphaUet des hidroglyphea plione- 
tiques employe par les Egyptiens pour inscrire sur leurs 
monumens los litres, les nowis, et les suruoms des souve- 
rains Grecs ct Romains/ Paris, 1822. In this letter he .re- 
tracted what he had formerly assorted, in so far that ho now 
demonstrated what Dr. Young had already staled in No- 
vember, 1819, iu the supplement to the Encyclopifidta Bri- 
tarinica, art. * Egypt,’ namely, that the Egyptians used 
occasionally hieroglyphic signs as alphabetical characters na 
their monuments, to express the names of foreign sovereign!* 
Greek and Roman, who ruled over their Country. In the 
introduction to his work, '^Precis du Splfimo Hidro- 
glyphique, etc.,’ Champollion observes, and his friend RoseL 
Uni conflrms it in his biography, that ho came to the aamo 
conclusion as Dr. Young contemperaneously withthe latter, 
and by his own investigation ; but this assertioni^specially 
with regard to conbrniporancousncss, is at variance with the 
statements of the Grenoble work already nicDtiotied, which 
was published asifate os 1821, nearly two years after the 
publication of 4Jr» Young's discover)*. However this may 
be, Champollion at lea*t improved upoi^Dr. YoungV hint, 
and deduced a phonetic alphabet, applicable pot only to 
the names and titles of foreign sovereigns, but 'also to 
those of^the native sovereigna and of tbo divinities of 
antient Egypt. By comparing Chanifwlliou's alphabet 
Yount* 


want infMs, r^w^aptn^^i^vsistatice in his studies 
from acquainted with Ni- 
cholas painter returned fiv)n|l|aly, 

from whose be derived great a«lv^age. 

They puintatl tn cbfri]^y;iri ihe Luxcnibowrg. Upon the 
death of Duchesne, succeeded to his place as 

painter to the queen^^^.’fticlielieu endeavoured to withdraw 
him from his royal hut Champagne refused his 

moat biilUant ’0|fera. W,d|,ip<leed so scrupulous in his 
conduct ijiatj^^ver on holidays, nor ever 

painted from ^hakerP^guro. Ho inan ied the daughter 
of Duchf&^n^^y whom ho had a son. 11c was received into 
the ' on its first formation, in 1648, and was &ub>^ 

sequonttjf^' He died in 1674. r' 

Chapipaii ^ lOurcd with extreme asbiduity, and 

10 liUty, His drawing is ini uutoly correct, am 
but his d^ajgn andeflect are tame. His 
'lesteomed, pqrticulklfy ono of Kicholieu. 
... . ■ aro at Pat 9 , tij^hei'e he ^ent nearly thfe 

whole of hiB life. 

Philippe do Champagne, on the death df^hts wife and son, 
adopted a nephew, Jean-Baptistc, whom ho instructed in 
painting, j)ut no never attained any distinction. 

a lake of considerable extent situated on 
0 of, but almost entirely within, the United 
It derives its name from Samuel 
4 French naval oflicer, who was goveruor- 
40 in the 1 7tb century. It divides, fur more 
state of New York from that of Vermont, 
i^jlfiFthern extremity belongs to Lower Canada. 
J^direction very nearly from S, to N. from 43" 
30' to 45® 4^r or through 109 miles. As the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Lower Canada runs along tho 
lar^Uel of 45^ only about 5 miles of Jts northern extremity 
eleiiill^to Canada, But the lake may fairly be considered 
0 s oktending still further north in the narrow channel called 
tha river Chambly, or Sorel, as far as the town pf St. Jean, 
in Lpwer Canada; this will add about 30 miles more to its 
length. Its area may be between 600 and 700 square miles. 
Its breadth varies from about half a milo to 20 miles, and 
its depth some places very groat. On both sides 

of the IttfluHi^lugh grounds which rise to a consider- 


able elevat ^ 
rivers whi0 


'Wing to this circumstance tho numerous 
om tho K, as well as from the VV., empty 
ink the lake, though they run from 40 to 60 
rallies, are only navigable at their mouths ; the entire fall 
in their course being from 600 to 1000 feet. The short 
ilVeftihich issues from Lake George and enters Lake 
In at its southern extremity, is likewise unfit for 
ion nu account of its rimids and cataracts. Lake 
\ neatly 200 feet above Lake Cham{)lam, and Lake 
only 00 feot above the tide-water in tho StLaw- 
lake is navigated hy vessels of considerable 
its ^ water by tho Chambly or Somb 
(8 it at its most northern extremity falls 
St, Lawrence ximr the tovm of Sorel, Jlr Henry 
Chambly is navigable for rivor-h^es, anq 
jquentod line of com munioatiorf between 
att^ Lowef Canada. Steam-boats ply 



with Pr, Young's^ Iho difference between the two i.s ap- 
parent. Champollion used the word jfiionetioito'’ ex proses 
ehara(?tera denotmg S^inds, a terra which had been used 
iWS before himny 2oega in Ihe same sense in his work 
on Obeh&s, In his * Precis da Systflmo Hit^roglyphi^ 
l^ue des Egyptieus, pu Rerherches sur los Elfi* 

l^ena de cette Eeriture Sam'^j but Ipurs di 
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'Vene«MiSl?!nnU^.et sur rttpnorts d% Qe Syrtjta* aveo andria in Augtiad 
‘ffa aulti-s <<afabhiiitt«^Tit^iniM.' Pals, ISM, tilt the enjL of ' 

l.^fast hi» *» «{tpHpa^l| to «»^P« 

ilpthS^rt^rti t}aineRx>f 2;'Thatltj|i. 4 

.... 

m\!fe'eat’n»iSnif "comabipd 2f aifioa purelHilp^iabetical, It Waa’al^d 


S ada, itt'IWI 
^tween 


res^t of the 


that the two last posi- sndhlti p,uoji^ed together jjtt ^na# 
lioijf ' are were a|iertionB,3")support^ hy* proof, aa any Italian, iind^thfeMirection ^Whaai^lli 
dno wjia vvijr inWiha gaim to examine attoMtl'l^ely #ham- ‘ Monurnf^s^ de f^i^ypte la 

ffellion’s^orks will taSly see, iCkiprotl^Til hia ^vQbser- rapport sl'l^^ofre, la 
vatioftlS^GPtlqUea sur I' Alphabet Hi^roglyphique ddeouvert mestiques de rAneienn^Efljtp^^^ffi^ 
pnr J^yjiampolliOn I'e Jeunc,’ which precede his ‘ Collection appear in parts, in 1 832.^ ISi ^|^ieTOp|H 
^ 1829, has in our Opinion this j^ublication Rosellihi 

"eot^psdmj^demoiished Ch^pollion's general theory, and re- system of Champollion, bu!t haapa^ij^lt 
dticed his discovery to i^propcr1!mtts. Klaproth concludes his his friend, A sharp criticism 
critical observation# the f^lbwing corollaries ; 1. * That was published in No, 19 of the * 
Champollion appears to have had no fixed haajs for his sys- Journal, Naples, 1835. While Chdibpol 
tern, ffS ho has repeatedly altered the moaning of his cha- the first part of the rmw work for the prifi 
raeters, both phonetic and symliolic, as appears from com- by a paralytic fit antTdi^d. at Paris on ih^ 
paring the alphabet of the second edition of Ms “Precis,** ' ChampoHiou!^ molrils, a labariodb Sh 
1^27, with that a|i the ^irst. 2. That although he has ex- archroology, are undertiabfe^. ;biljt:^!|f‘jna 
plainefl proper names and some titieticles of speech, yet ho to have been sound, hif 
has never been able to read satisfactorily one connected sen- always correct, and his 
tence of hieroglyphic writing, nor three or four consecutifh ^either extenj^ve -hcor 

words of the demotic characters of tl»e Rosetta stone. 3, Youngs first rude notions as to the ptn 
That ho assum^-s against all probabilitT that the Coptic 'an- considerably extended the number ot k 
guage. which is a mixed dialect, and tfiownJb in a very this may perhaps lead to further 


^potUon Tctmained 
|iii^ be WiM 
of * JLettres 

pS-9/ fivb.^ Pettsi; 18$3. On. 
i bij WB* th«de a membi^ bf ‘ 

BMteRo lleg^ df Frah%. 

itfomr ^ me two ^peditibhs 


hid ie pubil^ed togefber tyofk, in Froni^h i^d 

ian, undi^ite.^direction ^wbaaqwllion nn(\, Roaolm^, 
onurarenls^ ^b T^i^ypte of \db, la JSnbio, eonsid6r6ii Tar 


appear in parts, in 1832. Xn 

this publication Roselliiii ^etiieM 

system of Champollion, bht has,iakfie»}t:|PP^ tb^n 
his friend, A sharp criticism JanneUi, 

was published in No, 19 of the * a Neapolitan 

Journal, Naples, 1835. While Chdibpol^^v.Waa preparihg 
the first part of the new work for the prifte;‘bb tVas attacked 
by a paraly tic fit antf di^d. at Paris on th^ iSth Match, 1632. 
' ChampoHiou!^ merits, a labariodfeetMcnt of 3S^ptlfin 
archroology, ore undertiabfe^. :biljt:;^b!|f‘jnq|^ Bee|^ bbt 
to have been sound, hif 

always correct, and his . Emrol&n anti- 


^cht Beema not 
fb^m{¥#not 


nuiti^ ^either extenj^ve fiCor l^dfrecfod Dr. 

Youngs first rude notions as to the TJ” |.''syhs1i6ls, and 
considerably extended the number of; khowh'^fcigns i and 

. • . I . ^ 1 i* .Ik _ ‘ ^T.. -1 L .. 


guage, which is a mixed dialect, and jmown.ft in a very this may perhaps lead to further ^u Its. Had he lived 
imperfect stnib, is th#languagc that |vas spoken by the longer, he might have modified sopio of his former asscr- 
Egyplians under the Pharaohs p' its sounds, according to tions, and entered perhaps U|^p'l^*isafer path of in vest iga- 


hni being represented by the phonetic signs. 4. That it 
apiK^ars thldMlie names of the kings and the ordinary epi- 
thets altacned to them are written alphabetically in the car- 
touches frames ; hut that besides these, every king has 


tion. For the controvebsy comij^ 
tion of the phonetic alphahef, ik 
Antiquities of the British 
brary of Entertaining Knowlech 


anotW tiftb of honour or pramomen which fills up another Stone,’ where the subject is fully 


Ise, ch. X., or^"t^^^}£o^tia 
iTy investittaati^; ; fee also 


ca^^he, and which scergs composed partly of alphabetic frofessor Kosegarten, De pHsca MgyptySl^ill^^^iii^^dtura 
«jK|i partly of symbolic characters, which last have nitheflo Commew /a/io, 4to., 1828, in which the pl^iiiiibr 
been only explained by conjecUiro.* pesides these and that only forty of the. ..demotic or enchorid wn^iicters are 
other gcnoml argumentb against Champollion’s system, for yet dccyp he red, which represent five yow4pS»<hd eleven eoh- 

..... JSlv TTl ,1.*.. r,. M 


which we refer to Klaproth’s work. Klaproth charges Chara^ sonants, while 18 npmber signs in the 


pollion with having completely altered several cartouches ot same writing, tW value af^ich is not kifwn, nor is it yet 
4ho -Stable of Ab)dos, to make thorn suit his hypothesis. 'iTscertained whether they are phonetic or symbolic ; Gr^po’s 
And* further, he docs not forget to ere mind us that Essay on the B^p^iyphic System of Cbampolliont iThnp- 
Chnmpollion, while passing through Aix on his way to latcd by Stuart, Boston, 1830. Roaellini wrote a bipgraphi- 
Egypa in 1828, saw a fine papyrus belonging to Mr. Saliior, cal notice of Champollion in the Floyanc® Antologid Ibr 
‘written in demotic characters, which he gravely pronouncecl April, 1832. Champollion made a Cbptio Grammar ofid 
to be ‘a hUtory of the campaigns of Sesostris Ramses, Dictionary, which remain yet unpubli^d.^:jjiV> 
wriltcn in tho ninth y tar of that monarch's rei^ by his CHANCE. Tins word has been 
bind and friend,’ This assertion was published Ikti great opposed to Providence, and ns opposed tof ^ 


, .. „ _ V^fkthe 

d.'scovery by the academy wf sciences of Aix, and the report theory of chances, in the latter sense, 8cd 
was inserted in Ferussac's * Bulletin Universcl.* Tiikouy of. ' 

During ChampoUion’s visit to Turin in 1824, to examine CHANCE-MEDLEY, in English law, edr- 

, the Egyptian Museum of that city, he wrote two letters to riiptiou of chaudcmelK*, a term well knowfi M oTcl Ft^tich 
- the Duke of lllacas d’Aulps, who had become his patron at legal phraseology, and in the barbarouB Latin of anciont 
the Frenchvourt. In these leltorti ho explains tho names ordinances translated calida mdlMa. Tim term In Prithch 


theory of chances, in the latter sense, 8cd 
Tiikouy OF. ' 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, in English law, ia/k wl^lar edr- 
riiptiou of chaudemellf*, a term well known ifi oTa Ft^tich 


and titles of many of the Pharaolis written upon the monu- 
ments in tho Turin collection, an^ he undertakes to class 
thetfi into dynasties, with the assistance of Manethon. 
(* TwOtlvf . I'l M. la Due do Blacas d'Aulps, relatives au Mu- 
st'c Knvul Egyptmn de T^in,’ Paris, 1824-5.) His work 


law denoted, consistently with its etymoloW, a casual A49ray 
or broil, accompanied wdth violence, but wilnoUt delil^BN^ibn 
or preconceived malice, (Ducange, ad v^tlbuin 

Leslie.) In English law, it can hardly, W doubted that 
Chance-medley originally meant the aa«p":th{ng ; bu^ in 


Egyptian gods cam#feut in ]ttrte, but has never been modern tiroes the expression is limited to a particulaf kind 


c'lmpleied : ‘ Pantheon Egyptian, ou Collection des Per- 


of homicide, viz. the killing another in seljM^jmce U, 
a sudden and unpremeditated encounter.^ iSH 


sonffages Mythologiques de TaneWnne Egypte, d’aprds les a sudden and unpremeditated encounter.' J 
Momnnens, avee iin tome expUcatif.* Charles X , having much difficulty m distinguishing hoifa^ 
fielerminbtl to purchase a valuable ‘^collection of Egyptian medley, which, though an offence by law^ 
antiquit i(‘s,^st arrived at Leghorn, for the museum at Paris, the ground of self-deicnce, from the errme or 


antiquit i(‘s,^st arrived at Leghorn, for the museum at Paris, the ground of self-defence, from the errme of%ansli|ligblfiii’« 
Ohampollion was appointed, through t||p Duke of Blacas, The general distinction is, that if both parties OrO mukUy 
to proceed to Italy for tho purpose of examining and valu- fighting, ho who gives the mortal stroke is guilty Oif mah<» 
ing them. From Leghorn he proceede# to Rome and slaughter; but if one of them at first relbabs to uSd 
Neifioa, in tho coenpanv wf Rosellfbi, On his return to on being closely pressed, retreats as far as he cai^Smkl 
Pariifi^hp was named Director of the Egypt iar^ Museum at last, in order to avoid his oWn desiruciiont kills 


m chah(^- 
teuSable on 
nslMightiii*. 


the Louvre, of which he published a description * Notice 
descriptive <fts ^numens Egyptiens du MusfieCiharles X„* 
1827. In 182JJ'TOe King of Franco ^pointed a scientific 
expedition to proceed to Egjpi, in ofder to examine the 
monumbnife of that country undei ChampolUon's direction. 
Ai tho same time the Grand Duke^f Tml'.any, lapppold 11.,^ 
appoiiitod a similar expediiion for the object, at tlM^ 


gonist, this is botnioide excusable on ih^ 
defence; or, as it is inaccurately called, c]iancM|||| 
See Foster’ s CVoton pp.275, 276, tiL 

CHAN C BL. lliis is rather aAercn of (^dmamPHI 
than one which would be used by any per^h 
dertakii^ to give a seieutifid description of the 
of the wric of a C^irtStian churdh figr aa ire ' 


head of which ho placed Roselhni, Champollion's friend. . observe^U 4a now used to dehpte that park 
The two Mpeditions, consistinK of «x Frenchnupn and sitd which the comtnutiion tablif ot 
'r».<'on% sailed together from Toolou, and arrwed at Al«*^ before it, in wliicb Uw congregation 



., I mw IwBal^. 

. tnbyuEunii^ 

’ "TVvTT^frw' 

(.W\»: ■ 

. 10 ^ ot^ 



f^buroh wa»^oft«ii 
i^bwr#' 

' itai 





ivings^j^^tlioi^- 

ti>n th^ rtn^n 

ilmt^^Tl^tb* m ^ 

trm ^ pf tbo p<?acp, trbo^gb 

h^t 0m i# of lord&r lieut of co i 

o^l'.bc^ divided p^ml^e^lg, and traojiac^ 


bf 

lfw'hoctlof'lbi';j 

, w\ i'ighx df.^JK.wpitU- 


KwJ' ' 

L.. ■ ' 


V'jjjsjiteji ' • 

tur^Aun^ . 
ppniiect^ 

yp ^U ' Uo ^ 

ttjwi aid panceYlo$ as»i4iV ono dissolution of tiio court of ward a and ll;jg$ 

^pryprk of a >viudow or, a dpor- tho jurusdiction over idiots and lunalioii hf sftpA. 

A canpollarius in this sense from the crown. Ho also^ cxpijjises a si:>eoiati ^ toate 


iicell^ri^h Thp prhnary 


.witlrjtie y ix\^^ 
entrusted the ^re ( 



I of the 
TantH an< 


‘iecper. The emperor Carinus conferred upon him by vaito| Scutes, as origji^ii^iJWap' 


mi prefect of the city, a promotion peliato jud;,fe, as to charitaY^e uses, jv^ei^diy sojj^^^'s, ihf^^ 
fctiefaction. (YopUcus, Garinus.) In lunatic and idiot truateeB, m ccrtuih hpp<-als court 

}...^ _j? T 1 :t-^ — „# ; *.» -1 ,^ 41 . j... tr . ■_ 


lariua wus a Jtini nf legni scribci ao of reviews iif bankruptcy, and in many other ca$ek, «Hc la 
"■'■■ — of the courts 0 ^ a conservator of the peace» and may av^ard precepts , cufid 

and iu lake recoguizaiicea to keep the peace; and hus concuhent 


oaUpd position at tl 

,h^Wy^^Th^'ca*^Uw^ - * , 

jurisdiction with the other judgoa of the superior courts, 
y invested witlvjudi* witli respect to writs of,^abeas corpus. ^tlkceiH in the case 
of service of process, ^^Ven to him by some reoeut statutes, 
'^"1* ^ , ^ was called q^gejlarius dhe lord chancellor l^as no jurisdiction in Scotlasil^, , 

i - .(within the lattice h^^cireen The authority pf lard chancellor and loi;(Ji keeper arc mad© 

for the sake of greater the same by thf st'afei EUz. o. 18 : thougl^it is not^Ow 
pnyacy f ffopi instance the chancel of a church customary ti appo^mt .h' lord keeper* The l^st lord kiSpoi* 

^so a^Uiros iU natlita., y was Lord Henlc!y^iit l757. The gi^t seal ^ however some- 

The prestos of the Ba9!tj&%church had likewise an officer limes put into comraissioiJ during Tiio temporary v^jj^aney of 
Ap culJod Chuyl^S^Bugland, each bishop has a the office, or tlie sickness of the chauceUo^tho se^ 


^ cliaficcUor, . 

" the thodern 

. and !)y 
ipado to 
ilarips. 'ThS 



, judicial functions. All | 

iB of B||tfOj^%ad u chancellor, though his 
>ies seem to have varied in euch, 


r the crown, 
as a seat hi 
mbUe meii" . 


entrusted to tho chief comniissioner. (I Wl^ij 
! 'The chaucellor is not only a judicial office?! 
but he haA important poluical I'uuctioriS—be.i 

the phunceUor was origthally'the king*$ eh^| cabinet, and usually, take's an active piirl b^ibfe 

petitions wero referred, by whom pateUjtl i^ws. lie resigns olfico wiffi the party to whh|t.h« is^ 
L^tbo crown wore approved and completed, ’ ift^ched, The incoavcnicu^e Snd necessary delay aruu^ 
Ills upon such matters were, if necessary, from Ids remov al during( 41 ie ^)ondouoy of suits iu his^S’ ^ 
,,hanco.Ue.ty^s.so& styled Reteren- court and before Am House oi J..orda, and tU(i uneur of Uu- 
Ethelbert, A.p^, sivioss caused by the variety of duties which %e is called 
60 jS; and Scwplb tSu'catwp OiflfS^ to perform, have auggested the noco^^sity of ^omc 

nous with -ur-t. 41 


aiders it synonymous 

first occurs, ill ffie Idstofy of 
Bdw^ard the Elder, about A.n. 920. 

Iiji, tho of .secretary he jvas the advistji^ of liia 

truster f prppam£||;^ m out his mandates, grants, and 
chartora, ai ^Qjjfii^ Cwheu seals came into use) affixed his 
because in early times, he was 
|tia, he became keeper of the king's con- 
of hw patenU, the officer by whom prem- 
prepared, and keeper of the great seal 
'h«^ who exercised the office was John Wil< 

,|i$(p|ii^ li|ra|pipp of Turk, who was lord keeper from July 
1, 1C25; hU friend and secretary, 
bishop of Lichfield oil d Coventry, 


y^Oto hisdif*^ in a volume of singular interest, wliich 
/(iflj^?;.§Bpma jReserata. , 

H^cial interference of the king, as tho fountain of 
l^tieo, frpl^ijenUy sought against the decisions pf the 
of thoy worked injustice; apd also in 

v1to4Uew >hichy,eii> not eognizuble in tho ordinary courts, 

' ' vI.tlii'L: JL.f ' 4 . 1 '.^ 4 ..^ 4 ! ir.. ■ “ 


pamo which, be iteration in the consititutloa of the office. ^Tany;j^‘)cpedig|ids 
i, iu the time nf | have been tried ^a vicO'chaucellor lias been apppiniod ; ih 
master of the rolls bp^ beeu empovvered to assist in the 
usual and onlinury functious of the c'ourt of chancery: and 
a number of useful and impurtupt reforma have becn ipi^ 
in the subordiuam offices of the court. Hut such is the pi^- 
sure of business, that all these m<(gns have bMn, incfleclupl 
to roniiijji)' ^tbe incun\cniencc; and a bill was introduced into 
the IIqUsc o(‘ Lords, during tb^ preseut sessiou (IBUo), by 
the chancellor, Lord Cottoj^m, for the purpose of dfect* 
ing stiU further alteruiionT. Upon discussion, it did not 
appear that the measure wes sufficiently matured ; thougbj 
in all, probability, some alteration iu lire office will 
speedily eftected. «. 

he en- By liie U and 4 Wm. IV., c. Ill, sec. 3, in consideration 
that tho Cliancellor had, lost tho palronugo of certain olUt^ 
then abolished, the kin|f is empowered to grant an awluity 
of, 3000/. a )car txi tho Loid Chancellor or Lord Keeper mi 
his rosmnatiou of office. There is also if Lund High Chau^ 
cellor ofirelatul, wligs<*author% whlhin iiis own iunBdicUpu 





^hg, on tjie establishment of courts of jus- 
tu Chancery s^at(fct,^p. 27, ef. #e^. 
“ „ekeVc»e of those powprs iu modern times is 


have at times arisen as to 
L'-of the chancellor; the partieulprs^of one dispute 
fved |o us entire, (We Jt^m(^'cUan of (lift 


general to the bishop, holds his courts, and dir^sts mad as-^ 
gists him in mattevH of ecclesiaatical law. IJeha» a freehold 
in, his office, and lib is not necesgavily tui pc3<,*sia»tic ; but 
a lavinAn, or married, he mpsi bo% Hoctor of the 
aw. (BUok. (km.; 37 M. TllJ^c, 

The Chancel lur o/ a Cathearal bffi<«irji(yho^Up<h*m- 
tonds the r^gularily of the reiigioug servioes- 
Tho ChcmccUor of the f\f Lancaster fiosides eitlwi* 


Sy^Jff ftUlL Iw ciroumscnliod and hemmed in by rule if he is a laynmi), or married, he^mpst b©^ lloctor of tho 
Ssfedent ,thp the alrjct jurisdiction of tho, cpurls Civil J.uw. (BUok. (km.; 37 


[N©. 


irlitkjm . Ho tokos rault ubove ali^i^kes upt hi^Yostminsfer Hoik uhd was formerly 

h ahd-iiext to the archbiihqfp of (^terbury. j^uch ; amesorif it ma]y employed, 
by tlw deUyoty of th^ 

th^b winstuncos of hi# JT ' * ' 'itodby the respect ivecorporaiolw^hes of vvhick 

J;: :^ 7 t 4 »mntoih;of ^ tW ©xerckio 

* By virlut, pf hi* ho w tbe j dvi]^ciit^a and ^ts whoto u ineiohcr of theWnivorgity|jp^^ 
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ijfeivilef^ed persoij.U ono pf, * . . , 

the riijht to fr|eKold In* both the 

tf^ersities the Almie«,V.th(j Chunc^dior^^^j^ in nj 
ctiscH diiAchfiri^eti by a A^iee-ChaW*nor. ' ^ 

The Chnncdlm* 'of ifripn^ ,, 

hnW the seal of tjie Kxfhcqeer. Tho1)ffleo of JU^J High 
Tmasore^ is now e^tetntedjiy the Lords of 

the Taeastify." '*!l'h6 CJioiieellnir of the Exchequer te tho 
'prineipel ilnand^ mmistc.j?,'Of tljio crown the oftU^? is gene- 
rcllv held hy tlie Vtlmo Minister when^p is e member of 
the'Hoiiwe of OomitidTW. ♦ Thedegal functionjjpfnhc ^im- 
c'^llurof the Kxcijii&jiuer oro now m^irely forihal. Rills in 
the Exf>ws|ii^r eVe addressetl to him, nnd to the barons of 
tlwit rOAirt, aVuWm sontb occasions (as on his appenntment) 
he sidfen,JE^>t ; butlHl the legal business is tvansaetcAl by 
^e flwons. If the chief Imijon and barons are equally 
Vided in <v|ftnk>n, the Ohtd^toop ijf tbc Kxchffiuer may be 
requiTOA^tdfe-hoat the c^ttise with the barons, and give his 
deciaiort/ ^“Tbe last instance occurred m I7d^, when Sir 
Whlpolo gave his decision upon a question of consi- 
derable donbt and difficulty, whicHl^said to have given great 
Aatisfhetion. (Bl. Com. : Fowler's lisohequffr PracHca.) 

The Ci%{tncM)r Sif the OnI/>r of thf* Varter and other 
orders of knighthood seals and autl^tirates the formal in- 
struments of the chapter, txnd keeps tlic! register of the order. 
He exorciijfes various functions ot tho^ixi^tallation of the 
knights, and during their meetings Ind pfbpcssinns. 

» CHANCEtfOE OF SCOTIAW. A^tn Enghm^^ 
the chancellor of Scotland was alwajfs'ft W^n)ffi(\er of the 
crown, and had- great IntAucnco with tli^e kiug and authority 
in his cdunoihu. As in England to^, that authority at length 
eiftandef ^iitself hj^yoml its former limits, and nllectcd tlie 
whole jntliilit-' power tif tho kingdom. Its operation and 
oifect in the twq^ countries, however, wi^ different : for 
while in Hqgland the clinnccllor qnly carved but for himself. 

jurisijiotiqtr in equity, in Scotland ho reached tho hoa^oF 
the administration of justice, and »at in a court which tfis*' 
paired both equity and commonTaw, and the course of pr6^ 
eoeding in which all tbc other judicatures of the realm wore 
bound to follow. 

In 1425, which wus shortly after tlm return of Knxj| 
James I. from bfe long captivity in England, too * chancel-^ 
lor And With him cevtaino diBcVccto port^oncs of tbc thro 
estates chosen and depute by llie king’ were erected into 
, the eourt of the session, for llie ff^nl iletermination of all 
matters competent to the king and'hiH council. The court 
of; the scHsion however expired with Bishop WardUiw, ffom 
whhni in all hkehliood it originated ; tho <diaTicoJlpij',jS offico 
being taken, on his deaths from hisproteg6, Bishop (^^omeron, 
nnd given to Sir William Crichton, a layman^ whiiti the 
former policy of detorminiitg' suits by tlic old coinmt>a la'v 
was restored. This coutiiHiodi!it(wnii the exception of an 
attempt to the coiitnirv in U‘)7, probably under the iuUu- 
^Apee of Bishop Hhorsewood, the favourite and confes.“tor of 
^King JiuThv n,) till the time of Bishop Klphinstont), to 
whom iiudoi^itCflly may ho ascribal the crnHy acts pii'^sud 
in 1487 for tho recovery of tho large jurisdicuon of the cluui- 
celhy* end court of the session, as \i;ell as llie act 1431, c. 5, 
to(Miff?*r in the rourls the study and practice of tho canon 
and - . 4 laws. Npr perhaps shall wo greatly err in con- 
er i’v og hi.'^ zeal to have been employed in estahlishiijg in 
tho court of daily council, which was esscntiully a 
ift'storation of the old court of the 8e».sion. But all those 
proved onlf preparatory steps to tli# tu'cction of tlie court of 
council and sc.ssion, or cWlego of justice, which was insti- 
tuted in K'rS'2, and lias coiiliTiuod to (Sir own lime. Of this 
cqllegotbe chancellor, or, as he then begun to In* styled, lord 
chancellor of Beoiland, was to ho principal ; and us on tho 
one hand it. was tho supiuime court of tho kipgdoui, and on 
tho t^ior all iii^ior enurtb worn required tohibpy its proeeed- 
inglfft’ wieldecf tile whole j^licativo jWor of the country, 

^ It early^ rljuUned^ls!), and exciadaed, a larg^ legislative 
powcir under the States permitting it to pass oetHfOf sede* 
runt ; and tfie oJBcers who executed its warraflts uud de- 
crees wem cHl^r 1t.^ ina n rs or else mesi^etigcrs, over 
whom it obtaijR'd’eotnplete control. Those powers the court 
wiehled SO fts ir. effect nt»arly an entire change of the law. 
The ecclesiastical estate for Home time predominate both on 
the bench and at the bur.v The aitisequonoc was, the ctmona 
and civil laws betjaine, whnt indeed they used to be styled, 
cominou law. of the land, nnd the old commen law bo- 
!ie oh'^'^k'^nnd unitquiUed. Much of' this Ixtis been por- 
ted since the lloformation ; and still Bjtoro ‘'SHKxjvthe 
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like 


union with ! 

Gontinued tSt# int 
RetwmaUon i 
afterK 

S^tute fronfA 

^ tho ’Ur®>n, wlJ^ both^ 

. .feat moccaij^o^dommu 
maflfy respects tmsuitabfe ; 
vihions btW>n,|nade to i _ 
and practice of two kingdoms: 

The simlfinrtiy of procodui^. 

Scotland and tne high eouvt;. 
striking. Both courts indeed, 
of both countries, borrowed thiiint 

Horae, and with these lost the ^ ^ 

in many respects still agree, Tlii ibiuior 
tion to the court for letters, whether 
gonce, is* the sarasi, nature witli t® 
ters in the court and it is 

tho desire of tlio granted, it is inl| 

both courts. The eo^4fSc<^*J^denoe Ah ‘ 
derived from tb^ am^ii and of 

bunal. The initialia 
arc identical with the 

Letlors bf advocation, BUgpatjiflob*!^^ 

known The ‘mal6 

is but verbally translated in tbo phr’atatriWi , 

* Finds the letters or<lerly proceed^ V . onri Ictfers ^ horn- 

inpf caption, and relaxation, boar their papal ori|iii|i^; im- 
pressed upon them. It.,app(||jg tfiso that I'rom an qavly 
period the court issued to its tgfic^s'io ][)©r^rm 

judicial duties, as llw^'fecle^ffatics appoml the mihnor 
church officers their legates ahU comin^OT^ for the like 
jmrposcs : and at an early time also the judge^„^O0i^ tho 
yet subsisting custom of cliunging their 
Vation to tbc bench, in imitation, as it 
(fustom on elevation in the papal hierarchy. -Ivif, 

From wluit is above staterl, wo may see why Qvore is no 
court of chancery inj§Wt|itnd; soparataj^^m the courts of 
common law, as ih v^i^l^^udiciitures of 

.|lpotU\nd havinj^^^^e IVj ;bt ID the-tj^urt of session, 
Ift’kerc tbo ch^if^ffi®piesidod, dispensing both equity and 
common earliest times there wa^ran 

office of cbartW^|5S’(*otlaud, and we shall find that many 
of ihoctirly chnri^iSnorii iiad been ‘cleri^i eanctdlarik’ 

A li'^t tjf the rhiinccllord ns of the opieers or 

the crown in early times, is of con sidcM'A^^iraj^'talace, par- 
ticularly in i*i‘ttlmg the dales of early ch^?tfSfk’ series 
ol ebuucoUoni given in Crawford's is 

^cJy inipcrfei^ \ and in the subsequent 
{Oaf Pel) there are also various errors and A 

uioro correct list than any wo have yot there- 

fon' Mubjoiw^jl, In neutron’s ‘ Political ludexf '-^nVn is a 
cimnecUor so early as the reign of Mulo^m III,, but the 
more authentic series iH'gius with ^ 

I'onstaniiiie, earl of Fife, who is C. temp. Alox, 1. . iy 

ilin bert, abbot of Selkirk, temp. Alex. I, and Dav. li 
Edward, temp. Dav. 1, ; . 

Jolrn, bishop of Glasgow., 

William Curnyn, previously clerk to ' 
of Knj;laud, 11.33— 1142! , 

Jordan, clermuH regia, 1142—3. 

Edward, 1143. 

• "W alter i» said by Chalmcra to have h6||^||^S'i(>i!U 1 f 46 

to 1100, hut ho is in eflico about the fliob 

Col.t vol. i., p. 38 : Dugdak, vot X 

♦Patrick, Bishop of Brcchiut was C. fempv Pav* 
that SCO WUH founded circa 1150. , * 

Ingch;am, archdeacon of Glasgow, is said by 
have been G. from 1160 to 1104; 


. , >ui 

in 1151, and was continued hf" KinjJ 
(Keith’s BtHhops.) , ; ;; 

Walter is ag(dn G-* 7 Mate. IV* , v 

Edward, UftS (iioith^s o4U^ 
!NiculM,j<der. U <1 ^ * 5^ E ^ ' 

ftklmg cler, r^gis^ 1171—1178. ' 
Kog^-l 78^11 6a 



,Hu^h^^^j]^burgh, ia^ of St, „ 


b Wifliam de Mi 
BUheffiU,) ' 


rioretice, mado C. according to ac- 




0 « A 
; to C^wfon^i^ 
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lordiog to Keith in 
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WlUiaMdeBoiel^^ 
de Sttiyeim, 

WiUierti tie 
Robert; abbi 
OameUneftosi 

Wiitiain Wiacl 

Rebbrt, abh^t 


12ft. 

rta^w^ 1226^7^ 

249. • 

Att^wvw, laafl— 1256. ' “= 

iw (Fordian). 
foaeon of Bt 4‘*idrews, 1256 — 


sjfliftline, 1273, ^ 

WiUlum 1273—1280, 

%€rChartom, 1280—1285. 
iWp (tf Caitbne88> 1291. He was 
_ ;l^d'\vard I, of England, 'vrluj also 
Bfed’Hrith him Walter do Agtnodescham 
and thereafter Adam do Boding- 
ffi 1291 (Rt4«fl; Scot, 0), and C. iu 
aattie year, ;tl|fe biiihop or Caithnoes 
'plffl^^ioualy died. > 

DiinbjA^'^jpuVson of ' JJi^afton, 11192 (Rot. 

v^\ 


Mk? of Culder, I3n: .%i 1307 

i BOO of £>imb]ane, and then perhaps 


Wj 

j^igned, for 
Winiam do Bevefootoa C. about that time, 
Bernat 4 ,l (Jo Linton, Arbroath, 1315, 


Walter cbi(1lVynhanf/ ®on rffilubgow, 1327. 
Wihiam Pd^bane, 1334>‘ "" 

Sir ^oniititS’de Carnotto, 1342—1346, 

4e Caldwell, prebeudarv of Cilasgoa% 1349 


' jD^^hbidbop of Crlo^igow, in ivlmso time thfe college of 
^ ?, Tlio jete of. chancellor * 

t^jureS. Bf art. mof tho 
:tJn;on, ilfei|^u»«iwidtfd that lUore (shonld in, futiiiillib^ 
fe;;Vbut*we gre^ »L»al:% ;^ie Uiulcd K'ingdorm mid tliat a 
‘ .^eol ihould bo^he^'jSd wsied in Scotland fof MuJii pri- 
va$o yigbi8 m^graii^ oo- had usually pnstied the great 
seal ijf Seotland. o^e of chancellor of Scoilatnl 
then properly expired, ah®, none been appointed 
to it since the earl of chaiicelior at 

the time, of llie Union, r 
CiliANliJJERY ia derived from 

Chanccdloti and Mgndiba;lhe oowrt whiriro that 

judge oxercisijs his functions. Thi^i^ 
as there aro several chancellors; but 
Lord H igh Chancellor’s judicial l‘u#ctions 


especially called the Chanceiyj^ 0 

The principal part of the iStocss of tho Co^ri*'iPf ‘tJhah- 
cory consists m the admihLtraifan of equitf/, 'a whieh 
in this coui^try comprehends a pailtcular set ofMo^, h 


. . - . 3 - M having 

Ihe force of law, which Jtro appHcuMo to sut^ Matters %ii 
belong to tho jurisdiction of tho oonvt; The Court Ex- 
chequer, and within certain small clistficts various lo<^l 
courts also have a similar jurisdiction. . jFpr a particular 
account of the protwiArtw in OurU of En ‘ 


'1^ 


. , , Bonit>, and a his- 

tory of the origin of tfial jurisdictioni see Equitym 
T he Lord ithe Vice-ChanebBor# abd tli^Master 

of the Roils , af^ tl^ ^^ges by whom equity is adminiatewid 
m Chalice^ those Jms a soparit^ court Th«|e 

courts Have bb ft^w^Kr^'pcvinaueut situatlob. In term they 
aro lield in WeSbajfnster Hall; in Vacation, the first two in 
Lincoln's Inn, and tho hvst at the Rolls, in €/handfeiy*lone. 

The Court of (Jhancerv ia a name 
perly belongs, to,, the Lortl ChanceUor’s 'the vice-. 

Chuncellor'a' Court together ; it is srmictimes applied ,t,o 

^ , ... , i I former alone, but most frerpieutly uio tbr^e 

Ij^encham, bishop of Breohin, is CJ. 29 l)av. oourts together. TlMj/jSStoiar^ presiding jud^fi^in jjio Lord 
to the reign of Rob. 11. ; yet Adam, bisl^o|p Cliancellor's Court isi^he i»eJ*d High Chancellor htoaelf, ; 
’bjaarne see, is in olllce 31 Dav, 11. (Keith's Tho Master of the'^RdlW is appointed by tho crov(fiitt:,^by 


% 


edit. Russel, p. 565). ^ . 

.Tbhn do Cbipdm canon cf^Clasg^ 1370. 

John do caityh'^ G&i " 

on wards ^W'20 Rob. il.'llteitlV 
p. 85) ; but in his abiiience ah 
Cwtorphine was keeper of t' " 



letters patent, and holds his oflice for life. He udminfcrs 
equity in a separate court, called the Rolls. has iho,^ 
and mnpfff'i powder of hearing and determining origmally the same mat-^ 


edit. Hinyil 
Fori«Kater 
10 Rob. 11 


.^1895 Alexander 


and from about 1,380 to the 
Ciwkburujofe^nqton was keeper. 

I>imcatv.R<®SOT*ihd of Glasgow, 1,39,5. 
Gilbert^?Pi®mKw, bishop of Aberdoen, 1396 U) 1423 ; in 
ajji^ho was abroad, and Sir John Forrester 
Re was keeper. 

^nder. bishop of Glasgow, 1423. 

. ttt'on, bishop of Glasgow, 1426. 

Sirlp^Mfegt Chchton, 1449. 

,]amesTCenncdy, bishop (•fSt. Andrews, 4N‘h 
James Bruefi^’bishop of Dunkcld. 

Bir ’Williapt/Crichlpn again, 1447. 

('George, bishop of Brochin, April 19, 1448 (Keith’s 
' Bishops, edit. Russel, p. 566). 

William, earl of Orkney, 1455. 

George SbOljewocd. bi'^hop of Aberdeen, 1458, 

, Andrew, Avcudalc, 1460. 

John, of Brechin, September 6, 1480 (Keith's 

Russel, p. W)), 

K' l^ishop of Glasgow, 1482. 

IfgHitytt, bishop^of Dunkeld, 1483, 
f AlrgVll* 1483. 

llphinstoue, bishop of Abcrdeett> 1488. 

Cciih, earV-nf Ai'gyll again, 1488, ^ 

ArcjiMd, earl of Angus, 1493. 

(Slfebj^/earl of Huntley, 1498. 

' duke qf Ro«s, aitibbisliop of Bt. Andrews, 1592, 

tdroWi Foretnan, bishop of Moray, 1500. 

I^ander, bishop of St Andrews, 1511 (Keith’s Bishop?, 

, Russel, p, 34). 

fB^aton, abbot of Dunfermlino, ldt3. In |.525, on 
of Urn duke of Albany IVom itjbe regemjy, 






ters as tho Lord Chancellor, excepting ciaes in lunacy and 
bankruptcy; but nil orders and (Jecn^es prorujbticed by the 
Master ot Uto dlolls must bo signed by the Lori Chancellor 
before they arc cnrdfijijd. The Master of the R^Js has pre- 
codeiice next to the Lord Chief Justice of tlie B^nch. 

This oiliec Is mio of high antiquity. The salary is ws^k^^cd 
abo^47U06/. a year. & 

Tfc,rJ6'> c of Vice-Chancellor irns crested 4jy stat 53 Gifeo. 
llLyc^'ilL This otficor (who takes precederteo next tc^tho 
MasteS*'Oi‘ the Rolls) i;> appointed by the crown by lotlora 
piiteiil, uiid liolds Ins otUca; during good belumour. He has 
power to lieur and detfu'minc uU inutt(‘rs depending in tho 
Court <4' C-bancer) eiUu'r os a court of luw or as a (xmi'l 
equity, or us incident to luiy ministenul otrico of llio 
court’, nr whudi are siii>yt*(;tod to tho jurisdicliiti'i of such court ^ 
or of iho Lord ('baneeilor by any special Act of Parliament, 
as tlie Lord ChancelU>i;,sliali I'rum time to lime direct^ But ^ 
all orders uud dciu'ces of tho Vice-Chancellor be signed 
hy the J.nrd Chancellor, and tho Vicp-Clj^ ior ha$ no 
power to alter or discharge any decroy or by the 

Lord Chiincollor, unless authorised by the Lord Chaucelbr, 
nur liny power to alter or discharge any order or decree of 
the Muster of the Rolls. The salary is 6099/,Vyoai^* 

Ein h oi’ these judges has ue^S-ly an equal share of or(gi- 
tmf. power to dispei'i&o etpiity. An appeal (Much, slriclly 
.spealiing, is nothing more than u reviewing of the cause) 
may bo made hxjm any (iecl^^v 7 u of tho Musior of tho Rolls 
or Vice-Chttt)celler to tho Lord Chancellor, and the eouit of 
the latter h#becn of late ycais ptincipally occupW ^vith 
such appeals, original causoafi?bomg''*kOUorally (^onUked to 
the Courlisof the Muster of the &3la ^d the Vree-Chau- 
cellor.'^ ■ 

BesideS the judges just mmuioned, there aVe otbet* omcefs 
of the Court of Chaiicery by whom certain parts of 4he 
equitable j^riMictiau wd oxercisoil, Thei.o^ oiliCbrs vhuyo 
however no power hu* this purpoffe, but detiye Ml 

thoir ttulhoi'Ry h-oth^pcoial dologatimi bjr.ouo of the throe 


data of Abg«» turned Beaton, now ig%cq) of Bt* 

’ adliow*.butof tho cbanceUorate.whu^^^^^ r ‘ m. ■ • » 

"1^«ibise;hMbon engrossed t(xhimaol4:»^ jndgos m (;JHami«ry. Iho priwinat ot those Ofitora m*e 


itlaim «ivon, in 1528, tp tSIxVitl Huublfi, the Mastora ia Oi^inary, and tlio Aocouutun^IJejieral. 

*, hi. 0 MJiw* In’O^dtoary w* to® ,»* IWtotwiV tl»« 
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. fi^crly niip^wnlcfl by the Lov^cli^ll^neclioi;^ bnt iti'Oj 
dfjijibinierl bv iKjili bflflce qi^mdtu 6f 

i Win, IV:^, 04.) T()^!ir .sute 
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»bwH or raibistor of tbe 
|^‘ M respjctin^r t)>0 apt®' ill 

4'y^in, iv:^, oJj/^b^^h.sufe# subject 3 
' ii^pt b It U 4uiy af the M.uSlbfa to , In abtionn ‘ ' ‘ 

orders of Wm^cpuvt i^jj^n re fere hcqh turtle to them, wiKherw JMW^^orntUofiliS^Jtli 
exercise of its origiual jarisdictiobi or unr^r ^hp^uthorify df V fa^it "'Top this ^ 

an Ota of-^ivn lruniut* al»<l by lepqrUin wrijih^, tU’ihc^ now n^%i oelij^l^od to the Oc 
tlio> have eXccUtvid such order®. It would >0 itbpossihlc to «pt will hkv^ the i6RUO%.to^, 
specify every bc^d of rcfo-reuco to the Masters, because they hsi tii%aetlcm| end» fi^m « ;ji 
aro almost as iimiiowus as tho subjects of the courts juris- court;1t is said that a wtit 
(liotiou. Toe pnncipi^^bjeots of retVroncc ate, to examine Kind's Bench. Bee 3 Bl. 49 
into luiy allo^^ed im^erflutmce contained in pleadings, and To tlie cotnittdh kw jurisdiction of ^ipOqurt of Cbi«aci#jFr, 
I nb) tlipsufuwpcy^pf a defondtuifs answer; to examine into belongs the pdwer of issuing partMfnlf^jirf 

tho iTgularitl^ of pibcc^diugs taken in any cause, or into the writ of hahdas corpu^^ an4^ af'^ ^iimdnd 

ojlcgcvicjiutcmptS of court; to take the accounts of exccu- lyad prohibitinh^ for tcstraming^infef' ‘ 

toj^, and truj&Jlecs, or between any parlies J from assuming unlawful authority* 

whatBoovc;: ; to inquire in^ md decide upon, the claims of 17, &c.^ ' v . ' : - 

e re ditojH legatees, and next?# kin ; to sell estates, and to This jurisdiction may be exercised, by Ike Vicl 
approvoW inv<^®ttneut,<)f trusttmoney in the purchasi* of as well os the Chancellor, but not 
estates, tmdV fptr.this purpose Cpr for any other* as tlio Rolls, l Madd. ChanJs,2% 
cafoe may be), tb'iiSiyestigato titles,^ tmd settle conveyances; The place whet^ th.^^ tsnmmon law 
to appoint guurdiaiis for inrauts,,fnd to allow proper sums Court of Chancery is i^xerciscd is thO 

fui: their mahUi^nce and education ; to tax the costs of which is kept solely this purpose. No part dl 

tile proceed iugagi any suit, or under the orders of the court ; business 6f the Court of Chancery ts'eaVried oin Ihw 
und gcf^^rallxtu inquire into and iiifofm the conscience of The Court of Chaneory, in ^laapcct of it«'^ioibt«i ^ 
the equity judge upwi aH matters of fact, which are cither jurisdiction, is said to he a coiirt ^oii*ii^whitth,' iWV'eoMft 
disputed bol ween the parties, or not so ascertained by of equity^ it is Ijot. Bpolm. I3 

evidence as to pixqludo all doubt on * In tins ordinary or legal court,* in. 

The Accputitant-Qeneral is an offieW ^dated by tbo 49), * js kept the <>ut# Which- ^ 

stat, G. I. c. .32, which also rcgulatef:hi® dutiey. All wrii6jlhutpa8stliogrcatseal,all lettorspfttont,endaB^Jn- 
jnonoy an4 eprept^ belonging to suitors of the court ( which missions of charitable uses, Imhlymptoy, sewers, kw 
are the .siihjifct of a suit), are deposited in the iinmo of the lunacy, and the like do iRs«^*^f ''The issuing of original^ 
Accountaut^i^^p^ral with the Bank of Engktid, wliicU lias writs however is now unlVcqn^irar \®iese writi^ wliich were 
the general custody of such money and eSbjSts, as tha formerly the foundation of all aatiohs in the courts ofkw 
banker ofilic courW^ subject to its orders. It is the duty ' at Westminster, have, with few exceptions, iMh aboHsIfed 

‘ ‘ ' * by tec.cnt statutes. Commissions of bankruptcy aJsoa^ »<iw> 

noVor issued, owing to the late alterayous in t^ bai^hpt 
lawl [Bankrupt.] i' 

In imitation of the High Court of Chancery' ifrtRfigimid, 
various local courts of equity have spnm^up in the British 
dt>in inions and depcnl'lcbcies, Sonia are called 

Courts of Chancep^ Jtmd thfj^ore are l^^\^oticcd* In 



of tins otlicer to keep an account with the Batik according 
to the Hovenvl chuscs and accounts to which such money add 
clfec^ .severally belong. , , . . 

Besides the jurisdiction, of wdilcb a sketch has been 
given above, a summary jurisdiction, upon petition only, 
Avitjjiout bill and answer, has boon given to Covirts of Kquity 
in curtain cases by acts of parliament. Tho principal c.isoa 
in which 
those vvliCr 
I 


X this summary jurisdiction has been granted arc 4acli bf the coun)lw#-puTatiUw # Lanc4i®t^ wid Durham, 
here trustees or mortgagees die without heirs or mid in” Ireland^ tbi^rd'i® a court so named, which dUpensos 

/'aving heirs, or wdiore triisle^a ate out of the juris- *' '* 

liction, or rGitu'^e to convey property, to tho persons bonc- 


the same ciphtyM^ISfnh .'the limits of its jurisdiction, a® the 
High Court of Onfirt^ry. In the Irish Court of Ohanoefy 
tho Lord Clianccllor for Ireland preside®. From tlie®e . 
cmirls tiie up, peal is immediately to tho Hbitl^pf ^ 

In moat of our colonies there aro Coiiijterh^^Chjicery ■ 
(Howard's Lnws of the Colonies). Thcerntjiy^id^nistcrt^ ’ 
i,i I'.ipso however appears not to be the seiSm 
cxi-Ti in this country, since the governors 
preside in lh(‘m. From the colonial courts an now 

lies to Mhc judicial committee of the Privy Btat, 

2 and ^ W. IV., c. 92. . > , i 

klivny of tho stales of North Ani^ica hkve their catrrteis 
of Chancery ; but the equitable jtiri^iciion of «omo el'’^ 
these arc, it seems, Uioto discretionary than that of our 

^ ^ _ _ . Courts of Equity. In others' of the stated the Courtd’cilfS 

Xlic court also exercises a jurisdiction of Ecpiity which .formerly existed have boon uboilslUsd* 

"" 1 - ParkeVs Statutes ana Orders of ihd Couttxf VHanctf^^f 

the State of New York, ; An *w'* 

Penmtjlvanta ; by A. Daussat, jun.j aiSa ^LaU) : 

127.) ' ■ ‘ ■' 

CHANCERY, INNS OP. [Inn.] ^ 

CHANDLER, DR. RICHARD, w« #33^ 
Hampshire, in 1 738,' Studied at WincheSt#^^®jpoe^ and * 
afterwards entered Queen's Collogo, Oxford, iif mVy 
Soon after ho his bachelor's degree hi n®' fijk* 
lished *Elegiack Grawa,’ containing the mriawnte 
Tyrtseus, Sirnonfdos, Meleager, Alcaeus; &o., vtwU ;i«9tea*^ 
In 1763, ho edited tlib splendid Work * Matmorii 
[AutiNDKi. MAtiutKS.] In 1 704 h6 wasfhtit hythe 

, , tauti Society to ttavei mto Asia Minor Wd Otweitte ' ' 

I'Ue ®ajno observations apply to the jurisdiction over pany with Revett tk^^ architect, arid 

luudties, which amoituts rto a gimcral superirtlendence of spent more thatf^a year dri Asia MiHc^; krid#4tt I 

!....« u. V-. .u — terms pi*ocoe<lpd to Athens, arid passed |mot$er year ki eft 

they are Attica awjMie^j^ol^ Tliey 

, , . inl^ovoimPi >t00, 

A ‘bstinct part of tho btisiuess in Chancery, though but AA|ifttt&l|Kor oT Mdgdiflcbnt and Fma^nto 
pint, arises from what k palled the common tm ipgs% TOft, 2 

of the Couri of Chancei% ^ ' .TO9. iln i 77.4; Q^wi% 

has cbu iiy respect to actions by or against any officer tiqum fder^ua ^dum dlltto itt Aakid 


diction. 

ficially entilh!td to it. In tbo.se, and many similar cases 
(which^jt is unnoccrisary to mention ut largo), the court is 
empoivevod, upon petition of the parlies benef'ciaUy m- 
tcrostod. to direct a conveyance or assignment ' of the 
projibrVy held in trust or on mortgage by tlio in'hnt^^or in 
case of iv trustee. having died without hcirs, or being out cf 
tho jurisdiction of the courr, or refusing to comey, to 
appoint some other pci sou to convi^y in liis ]>bice. The 
Pri»^ipal statutes relating to this brimcli of the jurisdiction 
of the court are, \ Wm. j V. c. 47, I \Vm. IV. c. no, 1 IVm. 
IV? 0 . O.'i, 4 iiiid 0 Wtu. I\^. c. 23, ■) ami G Wm. IV. c. 17. 

Tke stilt. 52 G. III. c. lUl gives the court (and the court 
of Exeboque: ) a summary junsdietion in eases of abuse of 
chivritable i vasts. 

oppohiii, . guardians for infants upon petition mertdy. 

The jei iMliction exercised in Chancery over infants and 
rhartliesia partly derived from the general equity juris- 
dictu^ii, and parriy from acts pf parliament. (As to (he 
origin of the jjuriidiction over infants, see Coke upon Litt., 
by ilurii^vnvc, 83 b. n. IG ; 2 Fiinbl. on Kq,, p. 22G, 232). 

The jurisfiiction over infants is exeruistMl principally in 
dir^tiiig mamtenaneexo be given them out of the property 
wliioh they will eiijuy on attaining "‘their full ago ; iu ap- 
jjpmtmg and contrulling goardians of thenx; and m pro- 
vi(li?T-g^ui table niorrm^^cs for them. It is snared by the 
ihrociChnnccry ; and tho working of it is assisfed by 

the inmistratiojx raastci's and other ollleqrs of the 

Ch^mtfery. 


tliom, lii^dted how^^veJ^| m many cases by the special 1 
of the civarters or acts of parliament by which ' 
io^ulaCtcd. 
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Ti»ere Aytenp^i 

in 

Setvoil imd JBtrmr 
btaien 
CAlntt^,» 

Oh'nnitteri % 
dngw of i>iB4 



‘Plwrie, 1806) of tJbe 


jth tiotea^ 


two worki 



pro which tv^s 

K^ohlii'chcs to reiijcmiK^r,j^:^ 
for tbo «oW‘ of the 


Ijjeloy, ' and persons of ^^rcat w(>t!iUFT, 

inofudetk amonsfat dui 


obtained ttie living of 


Wortdbam and Wo^ llitevl, Hanta, In 1785 ho married, 
and aftorwarda trjsjyeihid in Switzerland and Italy, In 
1900^ to wns mato i^i^of Tylehumt in Berkshire, when 
hrto^^todnh.b Ilium, or Troy, including the 
ol^poaiti, coast of the Chorsonesua/ 
4to.i whic^ refuted Bryant's assertion, 


nhutttol 

a«''Tpoyw 


ibtH|i^ inpTudodv amongst tto duties of 

s^to’raUgtDto them, that thdjr shcidd 

reccive;]itt lisatn their oirttijy remains, atulTov evpr tnako 
mention 6f||ieii(rin; their dhUy seryipcs. When the- taste for 
founding monasteries declined, ^Hioh may he referral to 
about the close of the bValftll disposition to 

secure the same object, hy the chantrie be- 

gan to prcv^l oTtt^nsively in Iho^ibaK^^tmissea of society, 
and it conUniiod with unabated zeal w yerj^ eve of t\5o 
Reformation, when all such foundations iM||^4w4iy a# 
superstitious. » ^ ^ 

A chantiy did not necessarily require that any^ilic©^ 
should bo erected for it. , Changes were ushatty fbUmM iifii^ 


ijan war Was a detion, and that no such a city should bo erected for it. , Changes were ushatty fbutltM 
rhiygia ever existed;* and he vindicated the churches already exiirtingjisso^eljfbes the churches bf the' 


veracity of Uo<ner,^|iid especially the truth of his local de- 
scHptiOnsC ;&r, Cmmdlor died nj Februarv* 18UI, in hU 
aevmjiy^BocwSdiy ear He left in MA.y * the Life of W illiam 


monasteries, sometimes the g^eat caUtedral efr bonwntuai 
churclies, hut very frequently the ’bommon pat^jm ^irch, 
whether in a town or in. a(, rural district: was 


Waynjijpt?^'^ Winchester, Xovil High CJianooUor wanted >vas an altar with ^ liUto 

ofcBjjiiland ;in the j'Cign of Hcniy -Vl., and Founder of appendages; and places Wb^je oa 


Mojipah t!(^leger vWhkli was published 8vo., JLondon, 

3n Ito department of Oiso, 
on the road 3?^ to Anilcns, 23 miles ffom Paris. 
Thehoti|j|<^ofith%Jj^oW are neatly built, afid.rodfbd with 
slate V .A.tondsbi^o street was built by the lust Prmce de 
Corfuto^s well as a rjchlv-endowod hospital, a model for in- 
stitutiPis of that kind, i’ijfo population of Chantilly in 18!i2 
was 2024. Chantilly is of a considerable manu- 

faeUiro of laco, a brancH^djflwidustry introduced here about 
the jbar 1 75^4 There are a'large establishment for spinning 
oottmi yarn aM manufacturing cotton prints, in which 500 
or 600 ^rk^P^'Oplc are employed, and a pcrcehuu manufac- 


araafemdre it and few 
appendages; and places easily found^^ churches Of 
oven small dimensions in which such an altafl^tild ho tainted 
without interfering moonveniently with'thg;#io^^puhl«5 and 
general purposes for vrhMh the churches 'wjSre An 

attentive observation of the fabric of tho parish’ churbhos of 
England will oftaij where these cbantides have Wert, 
in some smaltji^t^a J>erhapa of the altar, which was re- 
moved ift the hut more frcouently in onb of 

those ornamentod iticlics called piscinas, which were elWaj's 
j>Iaccd in proximity with the altars. Sometitoba ihero arts 
remains of paihted glass which it is easy, .<!o has once 
been the oruapientOf one of these 4 jrivate^fcrtrtdlwbm», and 
niore frequently one of tlmsc arched recessol \r\ the wall 
rt’hicli are called Founders* Tombs, and ^-hicU m%>any in- 


tory^^iv Atbrio on trance, to the town is an hydraulic machine js^ances no doubt wore actually the tombs of pots^s to whoSe 
to supply the hospital and the public fountuin. T memory chantries had been irtslituted, ^ 

.Ctout^y existm as a village, with iU chateau, as early In ciiui'ches which coijsb^ted of only nave ana cligtocl 
as tho year 200. It belonged formerly to tho families of with side aisles, the eastern extreroitiei of the north and sortth 


Orgemont and'JJ^tmorenci, but ow^ its prosperity chiefly 
to «io iiiustriq^i^nily of CJlnndj^ tojjehicU it belonged fvoni 
the ti(3ie of liohni Xlll. At^o of St. Barthd^ 

lomew it belonged to tho family of Mbptinbr^nci ; and the 
remains of tho great Coligny, who wwa.^^nected with that 
farndy* having been taken down secretly hy^me of his ser- 
vanUbfrom the gibbet of Montfaucop, where they bad been 
exposed,' Were Chantilly and deposited in the 

tlie^^vch^jteau, from whence they wore afterwards 
rdmovcul church. By a singular error of the 

of the neighbourhood resort to this 


rdmovc^ church. By a singular error of the 

of the neighbourhood resort to this 
offerings to ‘ St. Gaspard de Coligny’ 
for thoir diseased children, thus transforming a 

Hugueiiu^lpaytyr into a Ckdholic saint. It was to Chantilly 
that the (^at Condfr (so called) retired wlien the gout had 
i^apaeitnted bto for thp ' fatigues of warfare, and where 
MoHinSf Rueine^ andrJBoileau camo to amuse his leisure 
^ Tto oM ohdteflSu wtt» pulled down and a new ono 
^^tod:by;th0 Duke of Bourbon, about the end of 1718* 
Inis edifice was, one of the mostfplendid residences in Eu- 
rope^^smd its attractions wore increased by tho domain, tho 


T««t park <p1a»^ and laid out in alleys, and surrounded by 
a;.wau), .tho gardens, tho menagerie, &c„ attached to it, n the style of architertuvo which prevailed at the time^ andf 
revolution niined Chantilly, or nearly so ; the chd- not in accommodation to the stylo in which tlie origittkl 
teau itswifedeslroyed, but some of the out-buildings ns- fabric was built, they are a principal cause of that wajft of 
m«dn, chdteau, the palace of Enghien, the congruity which is iierccived in the architectuft of different 

tho stables. Which, by their size and their parts of the parish churches. 
o|ehit4K^tui^^* are almost entiUed to be termed palaces. When chapels were erected for the esnocial purpose of 

ftjHANTHV /XCant^iria, in the iniddl||,ego I^tin), a the chantries, they were^usually also tho places ot interment 
rt'toh) U«}igiws foundation of which there were many of the founder ^nd his family, whence we sometimes find such 
ia> Enghito tofb^ th« Reformation established for the chapels belonging, even to this clay, to particular families, 
of keeping up a perpetual succession of prayers and adorned with monuments df many generation , One 
ptoaporStjlof lorae particular family while living, tho most beautiful chapels of this kupiA is in tho littlif Vil- 
MfiSo rtf thaaouis of thoso members of it who lage of Sandal, a few miles f\pom Donesjlbr. the Umudetioh' 


aisles wore often seized upon for the purpose of these founda- 
tions ; in the larger churches, having the platform resem- 
bling the cross on which the Savio^ sulTered,^ thq 
transverse beams were generally devoted to thq^^.purpose of 
these private found ationi^. In the great conventual churches 
and the churches tnouaHterics, it would aftokr fts if 
provision were often mstde for these private chantries in the 
original construction, each window that looks eaijfwatd .b«u^ 
often made to light a small apartment just sufficient 
aiuto altar and a little space for the officiating priost. 

It was by no means unusual to have four, five, or six differ- 
mt rlifthtries in a common parish church ; 'jvhile, in the great 
ihurches, such as old St, iWl's in London, the Minster at 
York, ami other ecclesiastical edifices of that class, there 
were at the time of the Reformation thirty, forty, or fifty 
such, foundations. Wiien tho fabric of a church affordisd 
tself no more space for the introduction of chantries, it was 
iisiuil for ihe founders to attach little chapels to the e<liflcc+ 
t is these chantry chapels, tho use and occasion of which are 
low 80 generally forgotten, which occasion so much of the 
rregularity of design wdjich is apparent in tho fibrish 
duirches of England. Erected also as they generally WOi*e 
n the style of architecture which prevailed at the time^ an4 
not in accommodation to the stylo in which tlie Original 
fabric was built, they are a principal cause of that wajft of 


ctoteau, tho palace of Enghien, the congruity wliich is lierceived in the architectuft of different 
kkd tho stables. Which* bv their size and their parts of the pariah churches. 


:o{;keepirt^ wp 0 perpetual succession of prayers and adorned with monuments hf many generations, 
pmapevStpof lomo particular family while living, tho most beautiful chapels of this kupiA is in tho lil 
0 <tf ' the souls of thoeo members of it who lage of Sandal, a few miles firom DonesMto, the foui 

IsaoMed btet otpwiaUy of the forttoer attd other of Rokeby, archbishop of Dublin, who died in 1521 


to Chtolifiii Sittrch of ihe, emesOTfi^proy petual eeWbraMons UVbie memory, he erected a chap 
to to,d M well ns Uie. ASPhl^t ^ the north lide ttf the choir, opon^owe vet to the churijn qrt 

tfrsAdevWtneople, it one separated from it only by opeu wainsoqt* 

ito grave-stdtos of rtertolM On efttaribg it hv the door one a^es at ortce the whelp eeo^ 

WWtT • ,.*^5*' ^ ''n _ .Hi# Item*. 41*&aU* aKm'M&.I# . '.WJklhlj.M 


toiSe before tkefeformtjiiqh nemjr of ipne of chapels. Under th0 >vin<low 
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eastward an edtar haa stood ; the p^tsoina on,, the right romaips., 
oacU side of tho window it a litieho where og jj fc ho 
. doubt* f>tocd an effigies of a saint^fiom the arebbisMm^hi 
iif peculiar honour. In the centre is a btass injjyjcjs^jf^the 
spot ill wluch the bodi^rtbd prelt^' lies ; and 
wall is a metnadal of him* having lA arms |p<|,h)PkiWwith 
an inscription dbtting forth his name and the day 

of his decease, with divers holy ejlhnriaticiJi^P TPhfJitDhe and 
wood-work have been wrought with exquisite care, and the* 
windows appear to^vje boeti Whef painted glass. 

Somctinies chanties were establish^ in edifices remote 
from any Church, a' chapel being ereetj^d for the express 
purpose. ' V,"; 

. in.chantries of royal foundation, or in chantries founded 
by tho more cmiuont prelates or barons, the service was 
condueted somotimos by more than one person* But 
psually there WqI but one eificiating priest. The fouuda- 
ffon deeds gonortdly contk^ 4 distinct specification of his 
d utieii^whiclit' consisted fqi the'mosl part in the repetition 
of certain r^as^e|j^. but 'fib met irdes the h^etruction of youth 
and the' dehvw|^^ioUi^iscou^jli^^ the people made pari 
of tha duty rf'^lpjrdhantry-prtefits,^ They also contain an 
account litaS settled w the founder for the support 

of the prldilQ^htt'iiamos of tne persons whom be was espe- 
ins services are set forth, as well as the 
modtf M hi? arid the circu>.nstances in which 

ho might b^removedl Generally the king was named toge- 
ther with the founder and members of |iiy family. This, it 
was supposed, gkvo an additional cUan^ ^rtlie founduLion 
being pejrpetuated. Tho king's licence '^as genorftily ob^ 
tained for the fopndatiou. 

In many itomfi'and country places theyo arc antiont 
houses kijown by tJio name of chantry ho^W^, or sometimes 
chantnos; or colleges, ^These have of resi- 

dence of the chantry priests, and when called wlloges, where 
' they lived, a considerable number of them being in one 
church, a kind of collegiate lifo^ it being held that tlio 
clergy shofidd mix but little with the laity. These, as w'ell as 
all 0thcr property given for the support of the chantry priests, 
were seized by the crown and sold to private persons, when 
by an act passed in tho first year of King Edward VI., cap. 
14, nil foundations of this kind were absolutely suppressed 
and their revtjnuoa given \o the king. An account had been 
taken n few year:, botbro of all tho proiiorty whi«‘h was 
settled to ^ these uses, by the commissioners under the act 
2(5 cap. 2, whoso rejpwi^ form that most im- 

portant ocolesiastical docuiuont tnf* Valor Ecclesiabticus' 
or,King Henry VIII. Tho ‘Valor has been published by 
the edtnmisssioners on the * Public Records’ in five \;olumo.s 
fiiUo. \ 

CHAPEL, in Latin capettUf a word common tqjnktthy of 
the languages of modern Europe, ^nd used to deslgH'kte an 
edifice of the lower rank appropriated to religious worship. 
Its orkdn and etymology are very obscure. 

In England it has b^cn used to designate minor religious 
edifices founded under very different cu'cumstanc(jtfs/aiuLfor 
different objects. 

1, \Vc have a great number of rural eoclosiustical edi- 
fices, especially in tho north of England, where the parishes 
are large, which are not, properly speaking, churches, 
ecckda, U<'ugh in coniiuon parlance they are sometimes 
so callofi, but are chapel?', and not unfroquently culled 
papvohiui chapols. Most of these are of antient foundation, 
bul>LiU not so antiont as the time when the narochiul dis- 
tribution of Jlnglaud waii re^'ded ns complete, and the 
right to liiho and oflbrings determined to belong to the 
rector of some particular church. In the largo parishes it 
frequently occurred that a jfkmily of rank which resided at 
an 4n<>onvenieui distance ^ from tl» parish , church would 
desire to have an edifice near to them, to which they and 
their tenants t ould resold for tho .enjoyment of the benefit 
of Christian ordinances. On reasonable cause being shown, J 
the bishop Would ^often yield to applications of tl>is kind; 
but ip sMch caflOfi' ho would not suffer the rights of the 
nnrifife church to to infringed ; no tithe was to be subtracted 
frotp it land ijiveh %o tU^^owly enacted foundation, nor was 
Ihul: foh^idktion to bq j^ounted in rank equal to tho older 
chtirch, or Us incumRiii otherwise than an inferior and 
subprditiato tn mister to tho incumlient of tibc parish chhroh. 
Bwt tW bishop generally# ixjrhaps always, slipulaied that 
should be an endow I'y the founder of such m 
, Not unfrequently in edtHpofi of this class tbeifo 
t double pm-pose of obtaining a of easier resort 


for religiqufi worship^ and, o*# 

perpetual pniy^rs "Smght be.; 


idonjj^gjik and unlace which 
^ ^ w .-W be.;rfef?& for thb^mlly of ^ 

founder. of iltdie rfrraMshapeU 'vtith 

founded by tlie thi^:,parUluoners. The pobdlg- 

Mon of a vill^ce, ihe church ofiSm 

parish withln||boso ®i^B3ry^ tncludjed# would increase, 
and thus the public of tP resort to tfrb 

^arUh church on occasion of 
pia^S* funerals, 

be^o great; 'dkey would bishop in 

petitions, many of which are m 6te rogisters Of 

the sees, sotting forth tho distance at wlyoh they iTvi^ ^hp 
iropeiJimonts, constant or oecasionsl, In' the way of iheir 
ready resort to their parish church,^ ,as%apt of gopd 
snow, the vising of watery, and , sthe 

ordinary would grant them the leavS 
reserving, however, as seems almost always 5 been 

the case, whatever rights and emoluments bhdflWri^ljlho 
belonged to tho parislf church. In porjsh of Halifax 
there are twelve of theae^chapels, before tho 

Reformation. In tho p^ri^h of Mancfr&ter, lu ipqhst of 
the parishes of Lan0^ishire, such subsidiary siibnpdfi(ttons 
exist in great number. Those founrlations; 
which could be brought within tho doficriptiqn of 
tious foundations were dissolved by the Act Kdwa^SVJ, 
for tho Suppression of chantrie^l but whilp/^e endoyrment 
was seized, it not unfVequently nappei^.^pskt the building 
itself,' out of ^he piety of the pevsoiv tttitie:whofita ^ands it 
passed in tho sale of the ehaiirry lands, or thwf^ijewion of 
miSb pt^rsons living near it, and long accustortioff to to 


iCbdutinaed to be used for loiigious worship in, its 
state, and rernunis to this dayitWace of Christian worship, 
the incumbent being endowments 

of the peii(»d since the llcfbhnatioh, and especially by what 
is called Quoeij Anne’s Bounty, in which mofit of thi in- 
cuuiheuts of chapels of this class have more or loss partici- 
pated. 

2. The ternichapcHs used todcsigrlhio those more private 

places for the colebratiou of religious ordinances in tho 
castles or dwelling-houses of distinguished persons. Wo 
find in the fabrics of somo of the of the 

castles of, England somo small has evi- 

dently been used for thtJ purpjy.4e8 of dcvotioii^flnd this some- 
times in the keep/ tho pUuie of last resort in tho time of a 
siege. A remarkable insianco of this is at Coilisbrough> 
in Yorkshire, ^it 'more frciiuontly chapels of this kind 
were erected adjoining tho npurtments ai>propriatod to tho 
residence o.f the family. Most of tho baronial resi^noofi# 
It is probable, had chapels of this kind. Ho\v,$plem®,jthoy 
soinciimcB. were w'o may sec in Baint Geolr^,'|i,p]^d at 
Windsor and Saint Stephen s Chapel lx>th 

clufpels of this class altuchod to tho rcsidon6ef,«f^«^,^king8* 

3. The chapels of colleges, as in the two of 

hospitals, or olher similar ibundations, ' " , • 

4. Chapt ls for private services, chiefly services for tho 
dead, in the greater churches, as* the, chapel of Saint Eras- 
mus, end others, in tho cluirch^bf 'W^tmi^jer. ' Additions 
made to the parish clnirches for \the purp^ ol chan,^i;^ 
aro sometimes culled chantry chapj^s. 

fi. Places of worship of modem foundation, ospeciany 
those in towns, are called chapels of ease, being, nreclefl for 
tlie case and convenience of the inhubitiSiiits th^y 

have become loo 11 u morons for tho mU*row of ^hqur 
parish churcli. Most of these are founded on aneoial 
of Parliament, in which the rights and tncnm- 

bent and tho founders are defined. 

6. Tho word chap^ is pretty generally usqilf^^enote tlto 
places of worship erected by vurums sects 'of%»issbntete 
under the Act df; Toleration, though tho Idi^ers ahd sonm 
of the more rigid Dissenters (*f other d«nomina^cmfi» out off 
dislike to tho nomenclature of an occiesiastieal Byfi||sh^ vrhieh 
they do not approve, prefer to call such offices by^the litiMuo 
of mect-ing-housi^s. V ^ 

CHAPKL KN LE FRITH, a murket-tei^nand^; 
in tho liunArittI!: of High P^ak, county%f Potiy, 
from Buxton, n miles N.W. by W^fioip 
N.W. by N. from Loiidon. It iiicitdei 


N.W. W,N; %om Loiidoii. It iiiclkdefi , 

Bowd^^i#d|p^ Bratkha^ Edgo^ , and Co<»0^ E^, ^ add 
cohtatyMl)4 , mdfit of whom fti'4>tepldybd jut 

the .jSllga<?tu|b of oottett' dt papeiv Ti^ 


of ootteto' dt Ti^ S^l 

Uu^^yoflsilib ofjtiie town, ^ 

bv r^way, \rith 
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of ,irbieb la«^ Mwyiiigr* tradb here. 

There f$ ^ spa a}l marine t ^ 

^(nf the eourse of tho year for wool, ami 

prOyi:$ioasi* Tiiolro .am foir the Epm^ 

ao4 WesWyan MejAjiwW B j TO ^ jatorohi dedioatbA* 
$t. Titomtie at we begiiming of' 

la$t eepfcum ,,3J^ JmiigfiB a perpetual curac^, in the 

of Lichfieljl^ havlfc 
4d0/. royal bou^y, anul aooilflpai^ 

liamofitary resident freohtflflerst 

Who rOhOpae a bOpimitteO' of twouty-aeven from the three 
toW^mpa» by a maiwity of whom the minister is elected. 
IWtOre, a^> endowt^ aolmol at Chapel on le Frith, where 
ttin*j|lKSopicJ^dlar» ^ught, and another at Bouden’s Edge 
for* of bight gix4s, A library has been ro- 

coutly'^^bliphed* The town i» not lighted, and only 
part^ifeSi^vOd. lU olevation above the level of tho aea at 
low }6 5()6 feet, Tlio fJ/gh-'Peak court for the re- 

coverry nf sltol dob%> held hero every third week, at which 
the duke cif Bovohahim's steward presides. ^ About two 
' tnilois sputli ia a Roman road apd Itho remains of otlxer an- 

HILL, [Carowna, Noiim3 

capeUanm ^' word formed immediately 
pu jihp yvord according to one of tliecom- 

mohost'analogkijft pf our language, 

A chaplain k.brjsArly a clergyman officiating in a chapol, 
in contj^iat^ctteh TO one who is the incumbent of a parish 
dun;^h, But its more frequent uso is now as dehignatiwg 
olef'^men who aro either (1> residing in families of dist^o- 
tion ami actually perfortnmg,roltgiou.s serv’ices in tho family; 
or (2) who aro siipposodjl^'/^ ^though not actually so 
engaged. This fiction proceeds oh the assumption that 
evq^y bishop and nobletnan, with some of the great officers 
of state, have - each their private chapel, to whHi they 
nominate priest, or more than one. Certain privilegeii^ 
respiting the holding of beneliccs belong to these chap'-l 
laius^i by reservation out of the Act against Pluralities, 
21 ITeriry VIII., c. 13. By llte same act the number of 
chaphxuifl which jjioblemen and other persons may nominate 
wtvs limited tja^jii-chbishop may ubminato eight; a duke 
or a bishop, a a viscount, foui! ;- 

a baron, a kiifeht of iho garter, or tho lord chancellor,’' 
three ; the treasurer of the king's hqu^^ the comptroller of 
the. king’s house, tho clerk of the closf% Jibe kiirg s secre- 
tary, ]tbe dean of the clnipel, the almoner, and the nia.stor of 
the rolisi may uominate each two; tlio chief justice ef the 
Bench aitd the \yardeu of the Cinque Poits, each 
oho du^bbss, mai'chioncss, countess, and bareness, being - 
widdWS^«^|o'Sif<»d to nominate each two. 

tJtiATJDE, a French itiechanician, who, 
tbdugn^^l^j^^'jlio original inventor of a machine for trans- 
miUihg ffimligence vtith rapidtty l>etvveen' places very dis- 
tapl from each other, must bo considered as having devised 
4he mieam of re^d^^ ring .such a inachitio avHilablo for that 
puiqwae,. He^wks a of the Abbe Chappo d’Autc- 

ibchc, and vfm born it Brulon, in Normandy, in 170,1. Tt 
,&Siitd by hlCTrench biogro^diers that, happening on some 
wanton in his youth to bo separated from his friends, he 
conceived the idea of corresponding with them by ineans of 
Vignals; and t^iat tlio result of his eiforts fo obtain this end, 
was^ tho inventiot) of the maidune which he called a tcle- 
gpkph, (rfiXf pnd or a semaphore and 

hot he. had at that lime any knowledge of the 
'diScbveHia.» in England, or of Amontons, in ' 

Hs own ^ botu of which were n^iarly a century ©iirlier, 

is Ut^riSShPhut thoro appears to be some resomhlarice 
hk^eon bii machine and tlnit which wa^ixiposed by the 
tether id hijf^iscavu'se totlio Royal So4^ in 1684. Be 
thkt he tl mdy, no doubt can exist that Chuppe is justly 
chlklhd is tho honour of having invented both a particular 
^ignsi|uftnd tho mechanisni by which the opera* / 

' 1 mucmnct^|in6isted of a vertical pdjM wood, fifteen 
high, at tho top of winch y|k« a transversb 
long, wHi<3h a joint at 

capable ai' Iwing. 

tWo'^ artft M caoV. extremity of Up wei, a, 


jwWi M oaoV. extremity 
wblblr ol»,o turneil on a jo^t, ftOT|(toA , 
■' A4lfe«{t 'iif ■ -'flWW's' tUroctlon e* tl^ beaiwp, 

Jfe tipifWt I# . 50wn™as. Tto yariow# ^--s 
KB .y^a^^f'.ewwdarj' 

b tbeggjiph“l>#** 


roi^c^ and it is 
"JIrthis maii- 
feof.ijOond^. 
" iVom 
descni>- 


I to be transmitted was “to beni^ 

i Jewdr )J)jr l^tterfrom the first telegraph to the nifext 
repeated in the same manner fi*qm 
, 90 on m the last 
, j 5^ Ciwppoi^^^ to the French Tjegtft- 

Iktive in lYOf, ^en revolution h&d dUposiiMl 

the mindf of tiny novelty whidi 

promisoiy^th' bo w' hattanal utflitjf ; ja^M in the following 
year the government daemod k^^erimoni sliould be 
made.rn presence of certain in order to try 

its odtcaey. For this purpose 

Paris artd' XSsle, at distances from ©sOT'bjft^. i^hiw to three 
or four leagues, a lino of stationsi^at of 

tho macliines was constructed ; aqd the fir^/ 'whion w^s 
immediately under the direction of tho inventer, woe placed 
on tho rf«)f of the Lou vie. /nie sentence to be dbnveyed 
was roooived there from tbo^'.|aiids of tho membors com^ 
|K)sing the Committee of Pubilfc Safety^ aud^itt M minutes 
40 seconds, it w^s delivered though ulk, the Jbtetmodiate 
stations to that at diRtw>^c of .p JedgUei The 

result of the experiracnf bcinff eonimiW^, batiste 
use of tho machine ,^oirM''goncr«r ki 
said that one of the fim aii^atebos 
ner to Paris announced the rO' taking of t 

Tho important advantages whicl^«pl^il 
the use of the telegraph were immOTotoly 
tioii of it was by an eniigrant tVpm I^aris .to Frank- 

fort on the Maii^whei'o two modoU we^c executed, which, 
from thence, we^sept to England by Mr. W, Playfair ; 
and the invention, with modifications, was adopted in this, 
country. ^ 

The claim of. M. Chappo to the honour kf'bWing the In** 
vontor of kin4 machine ^pears to havo been df®- 
putod by s6n^;^ffbis contomporanes. Who also invidiously 
reprosonled its u'nperfocticns or exposed tho mistakes which,, 
as they assorted, might be made in using ilj.;; and ihose 
circumstances arc said td.fiave so preyed on hik^mhid, that 
he fell into a profound tekunclioJy, which terminated hk 
in 1805, at tho age of 42 years, 

ClIAPPK D AUTEROCKE, JOHN, horn 1722 (1728. 
Belambre), died, 1709, in flalifornia, whither he bad gone 
to observe the transit of Venus. He succeeded Lac adle at 
the observatory of Paris, as assistant to tassmi de Thury, 
and published Halley's. Tables, in 17.54. For his travels to 
Siberia and to CaUfoaM^&c., see Delambrc’s Hishd 
AF7//. stkle. 

OHAPTAL, jean ANTOINE, a distinguWd 
French chemist, was born in 1756, at Noiaret (L«a5^]fe). 
His oditcation commenced at Memle. from whence he re- 
pairofj^te the School of Medicine at Montpelier, und after*^ 
ward’s ^ Paris, In 1781 he WaHiappoinlefl to the ChouucTiJ 
chair recently founded the vStatos of Languedoc. Intif • 
riling a largo fortune from his uncle, ho onabiishad ftomc 
important chemical manufactories in his adopted city* and 
thus be|tewod upon France several valuiiblt* products 
wlti^ll w^e jnoviouhly obtained from foreigners. In 1 791 
Chaplal was called to tho capital by the Committee of 
Public Safety, to manage the manufnotery of sail pet w, 
which substance could no longer bo obiained fiom ImUk* 
and (he want of which was pressing. .. The grea.t’*^ esta- 
blishment of Grenelle thua boeanic the srono of that aie^l 
and ability of which Chaptal gave wo*many proofs during thn 
whole of his existence. He was one of the first prbf^k*^j$ 
of the Polytechnic fijehool; and the Jnstitute elected a 
member in tiio place left vacant by the deitth of t^yeU. 
After tho cslubbshment of tljie consulute, Napoleuh orflled'liim 
to the Council of State, In year 9 (1801) he appointed 
him Minister of the Interior, and towards the end of ilie 
year VI he retired from^these high appointments. Duviug 
hi« adiniriistrktloii of four yours ho conferred many benefits 
upon the state. Devoting much time to the eximhnati«;rn 
of charitable establishments, which had ^uflTored frofifi the 
misfortunes the times, ho fiauidatedt their dohte ; and 
originated skwral new institutions for the amcHorsifoh 
the ©oiidition of the poor. As might however be exjWte^l : 
from his hnbite, it was to the mafitelhoturing intete$ts df kif * 
country that ms was pH n rlpdly direct^ f ha 

Mlslied ohuitibe^ dihpommerce, and consulting cbutfkli >if 
arte and takmflwterbs ; the School of Am and thdljotit 
snrvatpi whjiah have become aii important seminary ahd!^ 
great rnksmiik> wo n^onmneiite of hi|i enhghtonotVsounitupb ' 
ojmormmites of Jpstrillkibh. 
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^couvci’ged vitU the" workmen, ollfered them his advi^j 
plmided theu* discovojcies, and enoo^j^ed llio 
of processes and a^p^ratus from 
tondod lus views and l^!car<^ to substanop Jr 

cumstnuce which he coh^dered farx^ahl9^^;t|||e 
ment of manuiictories. ^ 

M. Thc'iiard, in his discourse of 

the Academy of Sciences, has thus draisA the c)ilracter of 
Ch;]ptal; ‘ He was /endowed \Wth a kind heart, of a mild 
and chursiciter, modcratu In tastes und opinions, full 

of henevpifuco towarda avery one, of affectionate regard for 
Ida ttssot!iat€tt» of , devotion to his friends ; ready to coufer a 
favour wlieu in his power, and doubling it by the grace with 
which he conferred it ; unhappy when compelled to refuse, 
and always softening the refusal by expressions which 
showed the guod^ss A his heart;. Possessing a handsome 
fortune, which hdnadnonoiafiflihly acquired, and loaded with 
lionom^, seemed sail ^’Utn rovorses. Nevertheless 

some (TisappSmtmepts which lie , could nqt^forcsoe, and cer- 
tainly did not^^in^dt, d^scured ^ tlio close of his brilliant 
career ; hutdo^j^^rteS tliei^ >v^th dignity, without umr- 
umidng, and^ifh??wn>rcathiiig,»con^,kint, and so as entirely 
to ovinco ot'his miiid. Ho consoled himself 

among •tudy. and by fulfilling dutioa whicU. 

had upon him, or which ho liad created for 

himself. Tftp welH twined not to understand the nature 
,4)f his disease, and feeling his end approaching, he resigned 
liimself like o pfec*cpher, and making, the roquir-ite ar- 
rangemf^its^or leaving a world where he had hut lovv days 
to remailf, lie died beloved and surrounded by his numerous 
^family. besUiwbjIg his blessing as hU last farowclK’ 

He died at varia, 29th July. l^iJ2, in the^.7tl,tjf year of his 
age. Ho was a senator under the Emplrt^ 
of his death ho was Peer of France und a Gr||» Odicor of the 
, )-egiou of Honour. He was one of the first founders of the 
iSociety of Encouragementr over w'hich ho presided many 
^’oars. 

Chaptid s principal works are * EUmens do Chimio,’ 3 
vols., Svo. The first edition appeared in 1790, and the 
fourth in 1803. It has been translated into most lan- 
guages Essai sur lo Porfeetionnement dcs Arts (Jhimi^ues 
en France,’ . i8vd., ,1800; ‘Art dc Faire, de Gouvorncr, cf 
dtt Perfectiouner lou Vins,’ 1 vol., 8vo. (first edition 1801, 
second, 1819) ; Truilc thcoricjuc ct pratique sur la Culture 
d« la Vignu.' - vol«. 8\o. (first edition, 1801 ; second in 
1811); ‘Art du Teinturier ct du D^graisseur,* 8vo,, 1800; 
‘"Iji'sJiai sur le Bianclument/ 8vo., 1801; ‘ Chimie ap- 
pUqufio aux ArU,’ 4 voU„ 8vo., 1807 ; ‘Art de la Tointuro 
du Coton en Rouge,' 8vo., 1807 ; ‘Do Tlndustrie ,Kran- 
i;ai»e,’ ^2 vols., Hvp., 1819 ; * Memoire sur Ic Sucre de.Bctte- 
raves,’ 8vo. (first edition,, 1813; second editiotSMBi^i) ; 

* Chimie l^)pliquee ill VAgricultflie,’ 2 vola. ^^vo. (first 
editi^, 1823; second edition, 1829). 

CHAPTER. The canons in the cathedral or conventual 
churches, when assembled, form what is called tliaf haptor, 
capituluntf ttnlir:;tly the council of the bisbopj, [CAwtJN.] 
Other religious communities, when assemhUd tor business, 
sat in chupter. Attached to many cathedral ami conventual 
churches nve buildings for the meeting of the chapter, 
called clmpter-houses. The buildings of this kind con- 
nected w lili Uie churches Westminster and York are 
octagon ui and of singulm* beauty. 

Tlie mem\>erg of the College qf Arms, Uiat is, the king’s 
heralds and pursuivants, to hold a chapter when 

they sit together lo confer on business of their olilce, , 

CK AFTER HOUSE. [Chumch.] 

CHARA'CEiE, a curious group of plants inhabiting 
pools and blow slrcaraa, \S which they communicate a 
mmseous oif^nsive odour, which is^said to become a pesti- 
loiiiial miasma when, as in tlie yampafpiaof Rome, the 
ph^ots are in groat lumbers. Iney are jointed leafless 
phmta, with verticillaic brunches, composed either of one or 
of several tubas adhering iu bundles, ^nd oithor encrusted 
\Yith chkareous matter (Cfrava), or transpiiiiBht (Nitella), 
Bot4lhists are not agi'oed whet, her they are ilowering or 
llowetless plants, their wgauH of reproduction being of «o 
a*)Crtn^us a uatui-o correspon I with notiiittg that has 
b^rl>jijbserved in other plants. One of these organs, named 
ahucule, is an ov'al sessile spirally striaiodibocly, with a five^ 
cVeCt apex, and a number of pains in Us interior; this has 
he^ looked upon as the pistil, ami has been seen to grow 
^ young plant. The btheiv ^liod the globulo, is a 
islt Wiy consisting of triat^larvscakar inclosing % 


masi) ^of 4>li!^ wwy thwdk, Jjtkt h^n nailed 

k' 

organ, andptij^^ thw gehhihfr 

•anthers of It; is thost gonm^l^y. 

thought that ^ group among 

fiowerlosi clgw of the^!||jliQ;^>i^ ki’e h^hjy: 

i^orej^ling Oo account , !W,^\Whioh they 

wit the circulation o( the Ijghf 

the pnondniong pf vegetable of k 

chara be observed under a pretW good microscope, the 
aid of transulittod light, the lluid it contains wiU be dis* 
tinctly soon to have a motion up one side of each J^bie, doW4^ 
the other, and tlmn up again, after the m^nic^ of^u jaok« 
chain, and this goes on coutinuuliy as 
remains alive. No spectacle that we are acquaiBB^Jt^ 4S 
more beautiful than this, if it is well seen of a 

good microscope. It isvmo yiterestmg indeed 
scope ibr the purpose of viewing it by 

Mr. Horfiomkn Solly. Of this and tnCpbenoSnene in, the. 
Chara, a good account will be found in 
u/ the Societf/ of Arts, vols» xHx. and h 



«, a )Hirtion of tulmlnr »t90i, tboHiltif the hn9«« of a whorl oftoavi^*; 
beuriu^ the orK^nt of b'o<^^^Sr.alioa ; c, u niiijjlo or^tia of, fritctiSenillea. grvftfiy 
saieri;^: upiighl ioction of the- fruit; e, plant |j;ernim»tltig. 

CHARACTERISTIC (of a logarithm). The w 3 w>le 
number, position, or negative, which pmeedes the decimal 
point of a logarithpa. The reason of^s having a 

separate name is, Brigg ’• lystMr it is found 

at not to fonn a part^l^he tables. [LooAifMiU^} 
CHARADE, a species of riddle, in wh^ a word 
sitting of scvurtll syllables is indicated, nti enig* 

raatic^ description of each syllable, taken tepar^iy, and 
then by a similar description of the Whole^ IlWfio^not 
seem to be necesiaiw that the wptd shqpld eonsist o 9 y of 
two syllables, aecotaiog to the definition; of 

our English dl^hiiaries and cyclopeadLu|k iiBtVh 
thing 01 wit o|^int, o charade should be bo oontriy 
the iaeas omnyj^ to denote or suggest the s^fofal 
eud th0.jflPNh wogd» ahaH m m Bomoeity^iiljN%0(^ 
tog0th|Hr'#^^ otW.i f^hia 

howei|MP^o%k n^loetecL A Ihtm book^fmfi»sse^ 

instruetiott ofifoimt p * 
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l%l "oiccorfilW to the weaninlg ,tli6 .word ijfew'b^^Wiig tlio pixparatioii of ftharcoat wilt 

uiid^tood to anaiy&is of wo^dy' 

tto^ U of iW flfccribiDg, jfer Crttf 'l®S|P<3 Thdnaird, who found, Vhat- 

the word it$ 4Wt »yiUbl« iir that aftor dryipgii" 

Mre ft pr«po»ltfon ^ ;2 wj ftvetftgo ‘ " 

imd it$ whal0;» ft town in J9tt<mW)^aintdiire noted for itft * /$ '^^^rbon. # .i'* ^ ii2 

|>tifl»lic sohdoU ^ thh than theTb jgj ’ • 5*3 

ito a&mply 8|wil||ri3i^‘^Ord/^'T^ ^ ^ <)fy|en . j :> 42^7 

.4wtJtle5 ' * "^o^\SobSl!hngf^'er'l^k-' ,' '^ ' ‘ r 

ii|mbefff/ 1417; whuiK appofti'4 to 

lm^;«ai?tt4thing of ihofta^e dosigti with Miss Wakofleldl'g Now as th4 oxygon and hydtogflfei^^^ <(}jl 
jgfjfonoanoe, hut to b4 mtwb more artiddafly tsompiled. the proportions required; to form wator^ it 
1^ felting, Whioh we find in the late editions 9f the if those only could be expelled hy>"heat; 'l 
the French Academy, is not a bad example the decomposition would bo carbon andwa 
* My first makes use of my second to however presentlv mention, that owinir to tl 


' ^ Otylen , ^ 42^7 

■ ■ ' 

Now as th4 oxygon and hydrogflferSjto 


Id's Now as th4 oxygon and hydrogflfe:?4to ijjtooeit^^aclly ii 
led. the proportions required; to form water^ it tha 

the if those only could be expelled Ijprodt^OijSsto 

iple the decomposition would be carbon and water.' We aha! 

1 1 -.•i . 


oat - the ti'anslatibn being the word chiendent of a part of the carbon with these eldptenl^y and also df tin 

<dogV|iM^) The word Charade is said to be derived oxygon of the air, the eotnpoAds which arise froth tin 

ftom the xts^of the inventor of th^ particular species of decomposition of wood* ate mtJ^h^tnore compli4j|ed, aiid aw 
enigtoh. ' l|P^ terttl^hppears to be originally Fmnch, and of vet)* great importance, v ^ 

hot to have come into use till towards the cnd'''Of the last Hie making of ebai-coal fpr domestic asett». and probabh 


(lib, 16, C.6,) meniionii that the wood was^j 


hot to have come into use till towards the end^of the last llie making of charcoal 
^Chrtthry, also for sucli manufachm'lti 

[Plovers.] antients were acquaint W 

CKAKAfISHlUS. [Plovers.] (lib, 16, c.6,) raeniionij that 

(Stephens), a genus of moths of the family the top df which was coverc( 
Nvetuid^. Teehnical chaihcters : wings more or less den* the access of too much air, 
ticulkted ; the post^ior wings usually whitish in Uie males, doubt tauglit, it was found 
and brown in the feh^ales ; palpi shorty two-jointod ; maxillm entirely into ash. t,, 
long ; asktonnse rather long, simple in the females, and more Charcoal is now prepared 


rtif m- metaUuittto^JiijDcesaes as th< 
Witni is of high hntiqmjy, Plin^ 


il (Stephens), a genus of moths of the family the top df which was covered witli clay^; feVji 
hnical chatheters : wings more or less den* the access of too much air, by which,, as ek] 
lost^ior wings usually whitish in Uie males, doubt tauglit, it was found that the wdM 


a wood % pile 

itli eVjielsipi tp^prg\iftjn 

'Which,, as n< 

at the wdM wa^tveonydrtei 


or l6#|j[>eetinated in the males ; head small ; thorax large, 
not inwltod ; apex of the body furnished with u tuft of b(#r 
in the males. 

Five species of this geni»''hayi^l^n found in England; 
thoLff darvm oi^ naked, fe^ u|ihn i^oots, and assume the 
pupa state underground 


Charcoal is now prepared by two diflhre^ metjabdst hhe 
resembling in principle that just mentj<med, js^lhat oi 
piling the wood in a heap, which is covered with turfs attd 
sand to allow of the entrance of such a p^tiq^bialij^of ath^* 
pheric air m is sufficient to carry on the in^mect com- 
bustion requbn^, The heap is fltotl at several lK>les led 
near the bottotK%nd a draught of air is obtained by at iirsi 


Chareeas graminii varies from an inch to an inch and a loaving an oriM at the top of the heap ; this is uitorwai^ 
half in widths meaiuted from tip to tip of the wings when coveivd, and when it is ibund that the llaine has pervofled 


expamied; it is of a brownish <E)lour; the upper wings 
have 9 longitudinal white sti'cak, wdueh extends beyond 
the mhldle, and gives out three brftnche.s at the apex : 
touching this ^wtoe line above thoro are two pale brown 
spots, and colour beneath, neoi* the 


the heap entirely, the bottom holes arc also ciosc^. ^Wheu 
the mass has cooled, the charcoal remains. " ^ 

Wiihin a comparatively few year.s another method of ph- 
tniuing clutiToal has been adopted, by which the artuMe ob* 
taii>4i is said to be better adapted for the puriwse of making 


base of the wiiM^i4 apex of the wing has a yow of pointed gunpowder. This is done by putting the wtuxl into irpa 


black spotb, more or less disUhch 
The caterpillar is of a bi'ownisb yellow streaks 


cylinders, which are set in biick-wovk and surrounded by 
fim ; the wood in the cylindens has no communication With 


on the sides and back: it feeds upont^raitBes, and is ex- the external air, and ^ey have only a small opening Ic 


ceedingly destructrvo tO the pastures in Sweden. In Eng- 
land the insect is not so aburidaiil ; there is however an 
instant^ on record of its having eoiUmitted conslilrerablo de-* 
vastatkm in the north of England duj ing the larva state. 


We alludsf lo ap-jaraunt given by Mr. 
volume ofJHp > Iftmomological Magu 
portion ofB^toountain of Skiddaw tb 


Wailes, in the second 


allow of the escape of me |;aseoUs prorlucts arising from the 
decomposition of the wood, and the new compoquds derived 
from the combination of its oxygen and hydrogen with ft 
portion of the carbon. 

These^'f^ucts, or at least those which are condeneiblei 


agttzine,’ whd observed a are chiemy water, tar, impure acetic acid, usually called py 


Jttountaiu of okiddaw thus alfected — their de- ligneous acill [PyROnoNifous Acid], creosote [XSreosotb], 


vastati<m'04!&ftfig the herbage to have a dry and parched pyroxylic spirit [Pvroxvlic Spirit], and empyreufiffttie 
appearance ; tile part affeotea comprised at least fifty acres, oil, One hundred parts of oak wood dried in the air yielded 
and extended Some di^tjLi^e down the western side of the 43 of pyri^igneous acid, about 4*5 parts of carbonate ^ 
moon tain:, an^ the progress i^tosh, 9*ilo parts of empyreumatic oil, and 26*2 of carbon j 

made by the Ijaryto cCraiitbe^ distinctly Been from tue town different woods yielded somewhat varying proportions ql 

# 'eswick. Edrge flocks of yoq^ were ob.served to frequent these substances, but the oak gave the largest quantity di 
spot, and no doubt devoured immense numbers; the charcoal.' ' ; 


zi^hft however appeared in gtoat abundance in the month 
of August. From this same gentleman’s observations, we 
find Uiat the history of the moth is also interesting. It ap- 
peal's to bo their habit to fly from about half-past seven to 
hftlf-pak eight, in the morning, during which time they are 
flieon tn sbrxM^rts o^hft country in the profusion ; 

theft appoftillioe ftt^Tliaapp0ig*ance ft||*4«tremeiy sudden. 

The field to Whtoli Mr. Wailes obserwiithetoi became in one burning. 


different woods yielded somewhot varying proportions ol 
these substances, but the oak gave the largest quantity bi 
charcoal.' v 

Although the charcoal thus procurod is preferable foi 
making gunpowder, yet it is ^ted that it is not so well 
liked for many other purposes ; It is also said to bo lau)^ 
lighter than that made in thq usual way, and this 
to occasion some variation degree" of heat requir44 lbi 

its consumption in u given and thus influences many 


o^hft country in the utmost profusion ; its consumption in u given and thus influences many 
LtpPHiaappea;rance ft^^xtiemety sudden, operations. The densest charcoal gives the most hebtwhflc 


mt^ant ft mo^ng mass, and after %bout an hour not a 
stogto moth wto be seen, all having disappeared in a 
riumnet' equally sudden : they fly about three or four inches 
fiN^^th^tound, and thread their way witli oonsiderabie 


Tho'gcneral propertj-^^f chamoal ane, that it is blacks 
sonorous, and brittle, rt^litoins the form of the wbod 
which it is ohtomed ; ii® :^luble in water ; totosibl8 and 
fixed in the most totens^ .sat ever pmluced. It is a very 
had conductor of heat, but eonductit electricity. Its property; 
of condenstog^yarious gaseous bo^es has been almady 
noUoed> fti wmas the cmnpouniiNrhieh it forms 
other elements^ It has ccnstderable antiseptic ' 

[CatusDw.) ' 

It had heenivmtifttied that certain 


lithFimpuvc carbon obtwiAfc 
c^ifeS^ durinct^** cp&ntion the more vcl|||p • 


coese: charcoal of woodr th% 100 parts of old oak 
kfta of cnttmly j remato about 5 parts of m 


h»eare«i^] 

'inaiM remains* mixea nowew waw 1 mese fumep earoowie m pewsn ; 

^ imtiood, lifhtcK mtoiki 01^^^ the 

rma psNWif bretor^asA*) 


MHfid M n«w 

remainfc mi»a hi^W »fi 


t of ontinly wmin about a |wm of ub 4 ^ 

Ml 4i^Tent tireoAillUrBidt vary tiidbrent {mmorthuia id ttabf# 
lib I thaw aa^ eaj^nale of ^^iih -,r ; 


ems psim «rcU>r4i]»4<) 


.'Viw^VL^.a- 
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tnalic. |t GXtremt}lY that iIigp- ij^dn- KngU^ Sttl ^ndlti U tp^arad 

tancous ^isuatJon'^ich diarooSL Ja been Hialfim ooca- eond part orW yew^ pf 

waiiEdly to undergo; li^ bifett a^|fc|^oo^bv a pbt^lon of he lived at Turol«ii'“ ^ and, acoording to ad Phtry in 
tliis potadh hainng reduced its and the church 1 )QoH 9» tffiHji bui^ at Ohiawipk, on the 99th 

the ^ubseJ^nt^enDn of moifijum upon an ai^oount of ftfecamber, 1713, j^ t^av^ have bcah ttan^ated into 

of the difffmit quantities of obtained Yairbus languaged, and, often reptinfcftd^ Tlioro ia a ?^ery 

from difleient kinds of wood, scat, Dumw Tfttit6 de Chimie, '%>dd edition (in Freti#) in dyolu tao*, 
tome i., p. 558 ; a^ see ndsoln Phil, Mug», vol. iii., a paper pMlishodmt .Musierdaln in 173"" cop^M; 

by Kf. Mushet on tnokjaTno subject. but tho last and best edition isS Parja* jtSlI* 

CHJIlljUOAI-, animal. Common charcoal possossos in 10 toU;, 8vo., with notes, by"^] Lgl&» whieh we have not 
io*a cortafeexjenj the power of destroy ing vegetable colour ; seen. 

btt this property exists in a much higher degree in what is About sixty years after his death, sopoe wh^h 

Palled animal charcoal, or that obtained by the decompose (Chardin had written in India to Ulustratp the 

tion of tho earbonuccous portion' of bones. To prepare Scriptures by a comparisou of modern 
this, ^ bones aro’|^oat#d in ;iroiV jfjylinders, and the charcoal wluch had long been lost, were recovered by jUSN^jieiid- 
romains with the phosphate of lime* in them, constituting ants, uho advertised a reward for them. Thoy'PmKl^arly 
what is o^pltiohly otdiod ^ry or bone-black ; a large all incorporated in Mf. Harmers ' Observation^ on qiVW 
quantity of ctif^nato# ammoma and toiIdus gaseous pro^ passages of Scripture, illustrated by beaks ot;4f^vcl%' fee. , 
ducte aro forq^&M tljraaTO^ lixho. CHARftNTB, a river of Fran rises m tl)e high 

Thiswory-1j|p|t1s used os gicpi^ black pigment; but it grounds between tho towns of La Rochefoucauld.' (d^rt*- 
is now bet^otoe il vory important aWSo filum its decolouring ment of Chavonte), and Rwh^hoUart 

used on that account in sugar Vionno), and Hows N.W. through a narrow the 

^ neighbourhood of Civray, where it tnakos ^ond, anAvthen 

GliA&fi'lSSXll! ,f variS^ty of J?<f/dro»Wo, cultivated for lidoWs ibiithward near the town of RulFec, toSwansloi, which is 
tho sake'^' the Utrbhg succulent ribs of its loaves, which on the highroad from Poictierato Angoulftme; at Mansle it 
arerhoiled and e|ten like sea-kail and asparagus. They are receives the united waters of the Tardoirft, the Bandiat, and 
ready (or t(lbie P|j Ooiober and November, but having a the Bogneure. Its course is then very windiog> "feat west^ 
strong^arthy flavour which no cooking Oon entirely conciml ; Lll^ *‘d» and then again southyrarfl, to Angoul^mO; Obme mihes 
they^ ure seldom s^p in this country. The Freneh call this rWhve which it becomes naJ^tgable. From Apgoultee it 
Beet Poif*(i^^0Ulg} (Mrd^s, It is sown and managed like j m6ws westw'ard to Suintes, and from thence N.W. in a 
common b^t, but it produces no root fittbrlto table. winding channel to the Bay of Biscay, which it enters juat 

CHARDIN, SIR JOHN, was born a lUBt Ha in Novom- opposite to the Isle of Ol^ron. Th^ towns which it passes Ive^ 
her, 1 043. His father, who was a Hugue^nor Protestant, low Angoiilctno are Cbitteauiieuf, Jarnae, Qog^te (ontheJeft 
carried on the business of a jeweller in thh French capital, bank), Waintes, Tonnay-Oharonto, and l^lmfort;^ th^ two 
and brought up his son to the same profession. As soon last are on the right bank. Tho only tributiH# of any im* 
however as Chardin, was of age, in order to gratify his taste portance which it receives is the Boutonne, which rises m 
for travelling, and * to endeavour tho advancement of his the department of Doux Sivi’es, ami becomes navigable at 
fortunes and estate,^ he left France for the east. During his St. Jean d‘Ang61y. The length of the Chbrente may be 
first journey, which lasted from 1064 to 1C 70, ho Wited estimated as follows : — from the source to fpivray, 41 miles; 
Persia and the East Indlis, and retuniing to Paris, hP^ub- from tl«euc« to the point where begins; 49 ; 

lished.in 12mo., * An Account of the Coronation of 8oly- from to Angoulfenc^ 18 ;■ fiifcm tJ^ce to the soa, 

man HI., Schah of Persia.’ During his rcsidenco in Persia, 83 ; total, 184 miles, of which above 3 00 are navigable, 
he gained access to the court, and was appointed agemt to The basin of the Charente is bounded on the N.E. by a 
the S(diah,'who commissioned liihl to make purchases of series of heights, which extend in a waving line from Iho 
jowel.H and trinkets for him in Kur6pc. At Ihe end of 1671 groat central mass of the mountains of Auvergne towards 
CSiardin again departed for Persia, by tho route of Constan- the moutWof the Loire, separating this basin from that 
tinoplo, the Black Soa, and Armenia. He arrived at Is- part of ^twjfgreat basin of the Loire which is trav;^lKftd by 
pahan in June, 1673, and remained in Persia till 1677. the Vi^no. In a narrow valley fnrii^ by two .^allol 
* chioHy/ he saj^s, ‘ following tho court in its removals, but branches of this range of heights the- ^ptorento takoa its 
also making some particular journeys, Os well of curiosity rise. On the S.E. tho basin is bounded bJ^Tgh li^ncl branch 
as b^uiinesll, to mosecuto my intentions, studying the Ian- ng off froih the heights just mentioned, near town , of 
guago, and assiduously frequenting the mosft eminent and Chains, and running towards the junction of tlie Dordogne 
most knowing men of the nation, the better to inform myself and the GaroUno. The undulations of the soil in the dlsf- 
in all things that wore curious and now to us life .Europe.* trict thus enclosed afforil shelterf ia^' fayonrablu to Uie 
Few travellers l...ve been so conscientious and paffi's-taking, productions of agrieulturC. aw 

or have had *^uch good opportunities of acquainting fhem- calves arc reared, and bulk>ck(»."JPWiso^^^m»tnut'%^ 
selves with tho country and tho manners and customs of of iLfferent kinds 

Persia. He spoke the language like a native, ''he knew tcoult- crops ; and flax is raiwd ; but the mp$^ impd^ 
Ispahan hcttciyr than l*aris, atid he visited nearly ^*ery part tant object of cultivation lit tho vine. Tt^e brandy of t|n» 
of V oiuitry, traversing, he says, ‘ tho whole length and part of France, known in this country asf tbu Oignac brandy, 
breadth thereof.' v h the finest that is made, and tho exportation ill ve,^ comi- 

. In April, 1^1, he camo to London, w^here he settled as derable. Groat quantities of gypsum are pyobjiroft in ttm 
jeweller to the court and nobility. On the 94th of the same valley of the Charenie. 4 < ^ 

month of April, 168 1, hC waS knighted by Charles IL,4lnd Tho CharCnto was known to the of 

on the same day married to a young ladys tho daughter ofl Carantonus. ' ^ 
a French Protestant refligeo, from Rouen. In the following CHARENTIL a'n^partment 6f France, fakihjg it4 fri^e 
year ho was elected fellow of the Royal Society, which had from the riviwt^Jusf mentioned, and 
recently been established, and some papers, Written by Sir former pmvinccf' Angoumois, with part of Swin^bpfe. 

John, aptxjar lu thujearlieat nutiiPrs of th^ Transactions of of irregular form, bounded on the N. , by the 
that society. He continued to cart*^ oh a Cbnsidorable trade of Vienne, on the E. by the depaHment bf ,|fa%te 
m j|wets, prosecuting, at flic same time, his stumesof the Vienne, on the S.B. by the dengrpnent of 
.<wiemfl| Jahtfui£|0s,arid imiidui^^^ Se aid jfeot publish an the 8.W. and W- by ibo liepsurtw^bl ofJjGbm 
Of M eastern tmth uVitn 1686, d#’ thifeti ho only f^rieure, or Chiyenie, and 011 

IJid first ^tt or thero,beltig hts journey from ^ paitment oiPj|i|ix Sdvm. Its creates^ length is 
Parflpb Ispahoiff '^ffravek of Sir John Ohardtn, . fbl. to S.W./7d ini* ; iKsgreatast b^Wtnea^f^ 
Lond^eS'd.) Tlii.i ^tme, wifh .ih linforfuhVte pfopBsey ahgieiijk'Ai'kbovA is Id miles* 

kTqhg rel^n. was rather potitensly ftwisf jn a , difSc^ ^ 

(^ dedicated to James II., who, two year^ later, was 4riv^h 
*‘o^u« throne, Chardin Wiis b ghod c0Uttier,but hbhad toa tfwo dbpitttoM hi rtout 
dig^ons to ncknowledgp p Jatdes, qs well as to Charles ^s.; a^sdotdtng txx M* 

diplomatically on imm BngWsh miles ; hoarly tho^ 
mission to HollaiwFa^ ifr IfiSa, Sir JTobh frqdi Smffordmiu iJlerby 

at the Hague and Amsterdam as agent for ‘lation in IW9 was 309^63 c or I60'|ps^a 





P#:4. 

► fiid« of d^partmool ti^voraod l>y that 

of the CbajtSife fW t wihe Xoire; the 
idh^aitmeivt however e^Lf^fids ^ ^ theao height®* and 

^a poftion of the plai« woS hy Viomie. yhe 
hts whteh akiirt the bmn of tip C^rcaie oo th« 
trayeiw the S. part; while oi;^the 

. ji.de;e|auM ^ ybi# divide the valley of 

aaiewt^ its tfibotary#? thw*Boutdf|o. 

tttoeit e|cti|^iVl^{p|f that which is w^torod by the 
aad qcoupy^ the centre of the department. Tine 
Cbarente, and its tributaries, the Tardoire* 
yquvre* and others (all of whio^are 
|ywv^tio:n» except the Touvre and the fcna- 
JPil^e Vienne* which is not navigable withip the 
\ department, and the Dronne, also not navigable, 
^ ,the soutliern boundary of the department. The 
intend tiavigatj^pn i» therefore confiilhd to the Charcnte ax4 
the Topvre; th the neighbourhood of AngoulSme, and belpw 
The only great road which traverses the department 
is ibiat Trqm Paris to Bordeaux : thero is a third class road 
whi^;^m#|ram Kochelle, Rochefort, and Saintes, enters 
the '^{>jartnm;nt near Cognac, and runs on to Angoulcme, 
whonee two oth^r roads of the same class run, one io the 
to Limog^; and thence into central France ; the othei^ 
8.E. to Brantdme 0,nd Perigueux. 

The nature of the soil, and the agricultural productions 
h?ive beeh ^joticed in the foregoing article, which applies to 
the <je^tr^ plain of the departpaent, and in the article A^J 
ooUA^ts, a division under tiro old monarchy, nearly cdNlPl 
titling with this department. We have only to add hero 
that Uie quantity of brap|dy annually produced is estimated 
at ^9,000 phnoheons, Averaging about 110 gallons each, 
which are either sent to the other parts of Franco, or are ex- 
ported to fbmign countries. The number of horned cattle 
hroughj; yeaN^ into the department, and sent out of it again 
after l)eing fattened, amounts to ,*30,000. The soil is consi- 
dered lobo divided in tolerably equal portions between the 
vineyards, the arable land, and ih© woods, pasture lands, 
and wastes. (Mtlte Brun.) 

The deparOtpifj^t cifvpharcmte is divided into ^^vq arron- 
dissement|--Ab|fbul^mo in the centre (pppiglOftiQil in l$3^, 
1*28,391) 5 Confolent, or Confoletis, m the N.B. (population, 
67,222) ? Ruffec, in the N.W. (population, 4^^745) ; Cognac, 
in the W. (population, 50,131) ; and Barbezieux, in the S. 
(population, 56,042). 

The chief towns are, Angouldrae^ the capita^f the do- 
partt|iMt (population in 1832, 15,186); an4P^i*b&2icux 
(popiifetion* 24^I^^ov the town, or ‘2750 for the whole 
commtsno) Bahhkzibux] ; Cognac, Cou- 

foiens, R>tflee,XiR,ochefoucauld, Jarnac, and Man&le, or 
Maiiles, ^ 

Cogita?» miles W. of Angoul^me, is beautifully situ- 
ated on a araall eminence on the left bank of U>e Gharente. 
It Inis an antleliit ciUit^^viiU a park near it. Under an elm 
Deq4;;ithis eastW; hing of France, was born. His 
tnotW, XpOU^ w walking, when she was taken 

i^h the paiiS ^chadhi^h, ati4 being unable to return to 
the castle, was delivered Urtd#rtbe tree. An enclosure of 
masonry surrounded the spot; but the tree has decayed, 
lUStl been jreplaoed by another, planted in its stead, and the' 
qit^oS^re hftS bo^n destroyed in order to widen the roa^ 
<^UIie 3101 inhabitants for tjio town, or 3400 

|br wiml# commute. It is a busy place, the centre of 
the ew‘for tlm brandy of the smrounding 

disti-ict, XiwBier, paper, and poroeiMUj^are also manufiic- 
tlh^red ; aM near the town }s a quarry|.iyh|ph supplies abun- 
d^ce of 0pisd^. Thei© is a high eo^l, and an egri* 
ouUural social ^ ' 

Confblens is on the right bank of the Vienne, at the opn- 
rfoenoe of the Uttle stream, the Goire, with that river. T^e 
banks tl^ i?tjfoams u^ord good pasturage# in which 
imiiV exeh m kittened ; but the neiAbourhoad is geno- 
There it a lead mind not the toam. 

squat:^ tower, the' oni^y i^iiM.iuug imet of 
popUkttioa in 1833 W fmvtho 
■ tbwi^ thn wnok <»rom 

tiib Ohhrf«;ei 

!#« > reft 


QB4 


ijv one ba«* 
m 1832 was 1830, 
smcrable t|jp:dle in 


i; 


of ^ 

fdd the high 
inilca frqpi the 



town, or 3004 &r the whole 

This pUoq ;h^ a reputjdipn for gtgd oueesav. 

b^her thiiile^ Th®! p^ghbooftiood pre^ 

duces :soinQ trui1ie$(i%npp4.^l^^ 4i^a%tv. ^ ‘ 

Ua tokd hrom AMpul^me^to 

limoges, on the of the 

Tardoirc.^J~^^ * et^et, and is cbmmahdqd 

bv the mUcM c^Mk .«> pie ^tigs of, Rochefoucaulo. 
The author of thq weft-knol^ KTljlii^yas bom in thi» 
castle. There is an hospital, fouhieJ^ ,cmo Gourvill^, 
originally servant of one of ^he^^|i^es,^vKh 0 | to bo 
considered as (lie friend of his mas to, groat 

Cond^. The eastle, which consist^ of tow^s, 

and a square tower (tho^donjpn, or keep) of gr6ateap^ anti- 
quity than tho rest, employed in 1812 as a pu6l{c 
bdiool: the part was tbqn a public, ^jrowhado, T&a in- 
habitants in 1832 aaasuQfj^d ^ "3403 for town, or 2700 
for the whole commune. They rnahufactjmiil'liaeii yarn# 
and leather. ^ ^ 

Jarnac is chiefly ternaTjmbie fo*:?3tho fought under 
its walls in 2569, in wbi^ thg,Cath6lica,;^^eT the duke of 
Anjou, afterwards qPiSty defeatQd''ithe Huf^ueoots 
under CJoUgny and the prince of Cond^, of vdiom 
was talsbu prisoner, and killed iu cdlt^ ^ho. mar- 

Quis de Montesquieu, captain jpf the 
Anjou. A monupiont, erected to f Vuttlo, 

was destroyed some years ago ; but a ‘ * * ' 

erected. The population of the town 
of tho whole commune 2282. A coti 
brandy is carried on. 

Manslc is a small town, having (in 
1500, or 17agrfc[r the wMo commune- 
road from Fag^o A ugoul^me, about 
latter. the town from Paris, tho traveller 

crosses the U|w%nte by a Ipfty stono bridge, ftom which 
tiro river is seen on each hand meandering through beaii- 
ti^l meadows. 

Auheterre, a amall (own in the southern pari of thodu^ < 
partment, vs remarkable h>r its inctuveaque situation at tbq . 
foot ot‘ a hill on the banks of tho pronne. There ^^ro^hb, 
reml^'us of an old castle ; but the must singular object i« live 
church, which is excavated in tboivill on which part Jjf the . 
castle stands. The population, according to' the * Diet. 

ff'sel de fa France' (Paris, 1S04), our latest authority, 
was under 700. 

Among the urticle^of manufacture in tlvis dlipartment 
may ho noticed the paper of AngoulQmc, the linen of 
bozieux, and the loatbcr of RocheibucauM. 

The department of Charente constitutes U>e dioceso 0f 
Angoulcmo, the bishop uf which is a suflVagan of the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. It is under the jurisdiction of tha 
Cour Roy ale, or Assize CJourt of Bordeaux, and is coippf^- 
hended in the twelfth military division, of which Nat\tes is 
tho head quarters. It sends five members to the Cliumber 
ofDeputic|^ (Malle Brun, Balbi, Vayaso de ViUicrfl, Mh- 
liu, F7ii?vShpfdie AFthoduiueJ 

GHAHFNTE INFK'RIEUIIE, or WV^^ ^UAr 
RENTE, a departnront of Franco, watered by the riy^r 
ebarentf in the lower part of iti^ course ; ftom this river H 
takes its ‘name. It comprehends tho grqator part of tho 
provinces of Saintunge and A^nis. It is of an Irro^lar 
form; and is bounde^on tno N. by the depai’Ux^)^h.t 
Vendee ; on the N.B. by that of Peux Sdvros ;*^ o)q % 
by tho department of Chaifanke ; on tho S.^hidS.W. by to 
department of Gironde ;^dd oh the W. by the aea. It fSOm- 
prehends tho three islands df RA Aix, and Gl^n. The 
greatest length pf the department is (noasured 

N.N.W, auaS.S.K. ; ijs greatest breadth, hroaspyednaarir 
at right angles to the lehgth,is about 67 mil^. The Icngm 
of tiro sea coasi is abot^; milqa# bf tho islands ; 

and the banks of the w0e Gnonde OX^o4 

for abentt 24 p^iles tother. The is ahout'-2345 

EngUsh squ^ miles (acoorduiiy^e Bslbi), 
to of ^ and 

togeiheiv The popvdktiOB in I WP was 445,249; ' \ 
to a sqijgi#© Tiroe^hali RsseUello, 

js4e»^» rwi«, 'v:;8j>,y 

.ftp 
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arise, and have ottaltied in Piiniie, as Iri EnStaixd*-thelle- 
Bignation of ‘Isles/ C^nc^c, 

The riverrirjbfeh va'ter tlie W^rtoient^e the Charente 
and its irihutanes, the Boston ne, f he Saudre, 

an<I the Sdvr^i TOe CKwoitte is thfenphoiit the' 

department^the woutonne,*^ St Je^V^igcly* The 
Sttudre the southern pwt of near 

SS;» Genie, i^olitttb'^totifia w tdad firora Saintea to Bor- 
deaux, and, flowing to the N^., falls, into the sea opposite 
the tete of O16ron. Though its whole course is very short, 
not ' 43 ipile# it is navigable for twelve or flf- 

t^en milcsi n-om the little town of Satj^on to the sea. 
Tne S? vve has "part of its^ftoorse jujt Within the porthern 
boirndapy of '^he dejlarttoent, thjj^i^ghout which it Ji| na- 
vigable : the tiavigatlon cdhynences ut Niort, in the depart- 
itJont of Deux Spires. The western side of the de- 
partment iiyitoshed % the Oii^e.wm^ih separates this de- 
partment of ’ 

llie coast^a by till bays of Pertuis Breton, 

and JVrtuis 4^wf|[oc^, wtddh ure sheltcrod to the S.W, 
hy the i^les of ipd Ol6rox^irei 


LVeiy con- 


roadsteds,/' 
geydt! by 


wateffl 

gene' 


ayely, and form good 
yr impeded or endan- 
i salEtds, which extend far beyond low 
and the islands above Jmenlioncd ; the coast 
.. ^ gradually. Oysters and sardinias, 

u species , of '|»i I chTOs, abound on the coast. 

Besides' the TWigable rivei'S above mcnlionod, a canal, 
called the#anal of £a Bochelle, extends from the St^vre to 
the to^ of La llochelle, *The high roads frf)m Paris lo 
Rochefort (ar^d of the first class), and Ln Rooiielle (a 
road of then^lBmid class), traverse the department in the 
northern part ; and thej^eat road froij.PaHs to Bordeaux 
jusi crosses it in the S,E. Of roadl^f ^ie third class 
th<*i*e are several ; three coming respecdl^lly from Niort, 
Lusignan, and Angoulfime, unite at St. Jean d'Angiily ; one 
runs from La Ruchelle to Rochefort, and another to St. 

d’Ang6ly ; one from this last-named town, and one 
I from Rochefort, unit^ at Saintes ; from whence again two 
oth^r roads run, one hy Cognac to AngoulSme, another by 
"^layh^QktfBordeauv, The department may be considered 
M'bellej sup^died withtblmeans of communication b/land 
*^Ji^dwatc|;,thttn the average of France. To tliis advantage, 
Dined w'ith the excellence and number of the porta and 
roadsteds^ay be ascribed probably the denser population 
of this di^u'tment, as compared with that previously de- 
scribed. The colonial and the coasting trade, ospecdally the 
latter, are curried on with considerable activity ; and the in- 
habitants of the coast are also engaged in the rod fishery. 
The tow marshes about the coast render that part of the 
department however veiy unhealthy ; the air of the inland 
country is salubrious enough. 

T^w^ tracts watered by the Charento arc productive in 
corn, and in wine; the Litter is chiefly converted into 
brfTidy. There is good pasturage also. 

The department of Charento Itiffnieure is divid^^ into six 
arrondiasements . mose of Lallochenc, population 7 ^,589, and 
Rochefort, population 48,836, in the N.W. : that of St. , lean 
d'Ang6ly, population 80,173. in theE. ; that of M^'ennes. 
population 49,156* in theW.; that of Saintga, Aulation 
104,933, in ihecentre; and tbatof Jonzac, populatuiri 84,562, 
in the K. 

The chief towns are La Rochelle, the capital of the depart- 
ment, outlie s#a, population tn 1832, 14,632; Rochefort., a 
royal dock-yard and naval port, population 10,332 for the 
town. 14,040 for the whole cnmmunc ; Saintea on the Cba- 
.»'ente, population 7521 for the town, 10437 % the whole com- 
mune ; and St. Joan d'Angtdy on the Boirtonne, population 
532 c % the town, 6031 for the ^holc commune^ [Jxan 
^ ftoCHRLLlS*, SaIWTKB.J 

Mnrennes is about a mile ftrom the sea, is well-built, and : 
for it 9 yi^^aud population a busy and wealthy place. The ! 


. , on iWSougnet m tributartr of the Chtronte; W, 

in 1832, Kt JJtbpulation Of 1708 foif m < 0 ^. or 261^% the 
whole cOnirtiunO ; llaj^Mttsequenoe i? derived fWim iU 
official mk as tlie cmmdwu of an arrondioaement. 

Mavans is on the imSI* Of'loft bank of the river Sfivre* s 
few miles above its mbiith, hhd Obout 14 wiles RE, of Lm 
RochGlle. It is in the midst Of salt^ffittVihos, and is almost 
fni^ccesslbl^e ihjhe rairiy setspfe; It bes lilhltained several 
sieges, and Was taken in 1 50i||fc IShyry I V There Was 
a castle, which was rased in l03tP T|'o poptBktion, in 1032, 
was 2770 for the tow*, or 4041 for the whole coWwitne, 
There is a quay to Which vessels of 100 tons can come up 
withftho tide. The inhabitants manufacture earthen- 
ware, and prooitre much salt froml^fhO marshe " 
aider able trade in com and flour is also corriei 
in bmndy, hemp, flax, wool, ship timber, and tri 

Str Savinien is on % right bank of the CharcU^SPl^Oen 
Saintes and tho confluence of the BogtonttewtUh the Clm- 
rerite. The inhabitants, who, in 18^* wore' 2465 in the 
town, or 3559 in the whole icommunlf carry onJ^b in 
brpdy, grain, and pottery-ware. Good white buildi® stone, 
suitable for almost any kind"of work, 'is quaVrlld ; OK^^hs- 
sels of considerable size are fished, which fr^uently^ntain 
pearls^ some value. \ 

^ La lS’cmblailc is near the sea, just to the south ^ the 
river Saudre. It had, in 1832, 2400 inhabitants for the town, 
or 2504 for the Whole commune. The chief trad^i^rried ou 
is by sea, and the mticlesof commerce are salt, vdfll, brandy, 
^d vinegar. The " Dicf, ^it ve7*iffil de la 1804," 

mfeniions glass as an article manufactured here. 

* Foils is on the road from La Rochelle, by Rochefort and 
Saintes, to Bordeaux, about 56 miles from La IWhell^ and 
12 S- of Saintes, It is supposed to owe its name to the nu-* 
morous bridgcci wliich here cross the little river Seugne, a 
tributary of the Charento, on which the town stands. It has 
an antiont castle, which commands the town*j anT before 
tho revolution had three churches, three hospitals, and a 
commandery of the Order of Malta. It is diviaed into two 
parts ; the upper townt or St, Virier. and the lower town, or 
Aires or St. Martin. Pons was a place of some importance 
in the feu<^ ages ; and was one of forjilfibd towns of tho 
Huguen54k,!in their struggle against Loulk XIIL and his 
minister Rich^l^^, Population, in 1 832. 2275 for the town, 
3726 for the whom commune. 

Xonnay Charento is on the Charentc, about 5 of 6 miles 
from Rochefort. It is a town of considernble antiquity, and 
s castle was formerly in the hands of tho family of Morte- 

..r %jr 


mare; Ihe^ eldest son of the fluke of Morteinare _ 
title of ‘’Prince of Tonnay Charente.* JE# hurboui^dmiu 


considerable 
i’ientto England 


vessels of 100 tons, and it is the centrrwj^^^.a 
trade: nearly all the Cognac brandy that wacn 
s exported from here. Salt is made also in the neighbour- 
ng marshes. Population, in 1 832. 1 79 1 for the town, 3206 for 
he M'holc commune. Tmmay Boutonno is a araall town on 
the Boutonne, between Rochefo«|-tod St/JJpbn d’Angffdy. 

Royan is on the coast, of the nver 

Gironde. The population in 183®®! ll^^^fthe town* or 
2589 for the whole commnfljL'^ ItWs a stnatl harbour, eoh- 
yenient for small vessels, fishermen take great quan- 
ities of sardimas, which are in high repute for their 
size and goodness. This town was held by tho Huguehota 
n the religious dissension^ of the reign of Louis XIII., and 
was not taken by that prince’s army withemt eonsiderahle 
difficulty. After its capture the for^tifloatiorni #ere Yks^, 
and a consulerubl© part of the town dfe8i;r0ye<jy( ’^© country 
around is fertile and -|igree able. 

Surgiires is on, the road from Paris to Ra<djefori,'l7 miles 
ft-om the latter.;, |^he inhabitants, who in 1 fi^wero 1603 for 
ho town, or 197^ for the whole comtnunib, elrry onirade in 
horses, sheep, end oxen, white wihe. andliVahdy/ Th«fl*e is 
an antienl castle. 


de Commune 
JOS a great ! near 


Commune I Briaembourg, c^villago on a bye «*iul from (Sit. Hijikife, 

i? into^ricWie, Flanders, and Mirambe^S7 miles S. oP^inl*s| %l CosSesi iWtrefei 

i I <kih»id©rable.tfAde Jr agrieiiltbral 

' T .<]o«siderable oyster-beds, and produce; in gnfln, frffiVand Vmfi; thlhiS^ ifr 

of the sa|t-niarshes. Ma- 1 |qpulce/\Saiietel — 
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ronnei would piSpWbly Wtrfttce of «»uoh iffeiiter import- Vid 
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. they ware 

power the Qr^^n and the ^ity otilicheliew* 

Vljie Ittle of 01 Aron a:$tendej|Q^ 20 ihik» tn.lengtii from 
N*I^.W. toS.S^E. ; and eUovi^^^oa in broadtb. (BruA’a 
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^^llndame a|iiie mouthy ChopNlrt^ is 
jartj»#a!l! M 



by sboala* and e 


0/ Jtlr^tnc^). Jt ^neaarly . 

^ ledge of rocks rnna afobjf a^obwaor^bie part of tbo S.S.W^ 
, coe^t toward tbe cmen^ ; tbem are rocksalso about the 
northern poi#. , ploroii ^ separa^ On the aide from the 
: ..pain, land^, titepT«|j|j|trait^ Pasao do*^ Manmuasbn, end 
on the tnSbd^Kiftuis d*Ahtioche* which also so 

parates it on the N, from the j^o of liA. This island 
Wsl caU^t by the Romairs Ulwus, which name occurs 
it a later .period wo find, in Sirlutiius ApolUna* 
^ivod adjeati?© .rWhich serves to 

Vnwtion to ^he modern name of Olcron. ‘ The 
I island is calcareous, and fertile in epp and 
its ; 8 aU- 3 :D^hes yield much salt It tsontains 
inhabitants. ThcMiitle town of Olcron is 
on the £4 side of . the island, opposite to tho main land.; 
teoutafn^ fibout BQ0O inhabiti^nts, and is defended by a strong 
yasili wino, and brandy, ihe.staple productions of the 
istaj|£ copstitule tho chief articles of the trade of the town 
w|iifflf-wss once deemed of sulficient importance to be the 
seat of a bishopric. The tow^n of St. Pierre (rOlAron is si- 
txt^d near tlie centre of the island, and had in 183^ a popu- 
lation of 4030 for the whole commune. At tho-nortli end of 
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imnte oonititotea tho 

is m the jurlamctioubf the Qour 
^^Ottiera ;. and ilKih^ 
itai is the eamM* It «^nda 
iljtei ^ Peputies.^^ (Matte Bl^ ; 
pif^hhair^ 
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to guido 


^. is tho tower of Chassiron, where is a lighthouse 
y^sels by night into the Portuis d’Antioche. 

The isle of RA is about IGipiles in length, from 
to R.S.E., and about 3 or 4 miles in breadth. Tho P^^ts 
tV Antioclio fioparatos it on the S. from the isle of OlcrolfSnd 
the Portuis Breton, and a strait which connects these two 
baye separates it on IheN.E. and E. from the main hind. It 
is nearly surrounded by rocks and shoals. We dohot meet 
with any mention of this island by name in tho Roman wri- 
tersi’t^^Tho anonymous geographer of Ravenna calls it Ratis ; 
in the middlaagos we meet with it under the name Radis. 
The climate of tho island is mild and temperate ; the soil is 
every where sandy? n'nj de.stitute of water. The island con- 
tains neither spring nor brook, and the only water the inha- 
bitants can o)itain ^.4«ea water, filtered thrd^b tho sand. 
This they prdqiilrc hy bevely digging to tU^ ufepth of three 
or four feet; hut it has not lost its acriditjlf, arid aaltness, and 
those who have not been aci'ustoraed it find diffi- 

culty in reconciling them.«;elves to it at first: The island has 
neither wood nor pasturage; some cows arc kept, which are 
fed ujKui a plant which grows alon^j tho shorn under the 
waj^^nd which, is giUheiwd aiul dried for IJttle 

giiwois grown,.;p%|h<i island, though barley and oats succeed 
tolerably wclh,^^ coiisidcruhlc quantity of white wine of 
rakldhng qualtif is produced, and much brandy distilled. 
The principal fruits cultivated are figs and almonds. The 
popufation of this island is probably nearly eqpal to that of 
OlAron/' 

The coasts pf ihe i^dap 4 present a successioiibf wcll-shol 
ieted bays, Iwbours, of which tho best are 


sovep i^Q’the.Cll 

Balbi; 

de /a t^-ance.) k. v . 

CIIAUKKTON, a mm to^tf^ 
department of Sejioe, about tjyo' mih . 
of Paris; it is on tile right ba.nk of 
its confluence with the Seimn A briotfe, '^ 
aq.d Itarlly of wood, it with the 

ilii opposite bank. Cliarenton is irituated, 

contains several countqf- ^ou^, and caHfcd..^ 

Chdimu, once the^psut&i^iqif Oal^eltc mlstrCSf^ ; 

of Henry IV., built for h# by thaVVmgJfflfee populalion* 
in 1832, was only 1D25 the for t%yvWle 

comtaune. Thbm js un eia^siv# and manu- 
factory of cylindersfcjib^i® 

The bridge of ba» 

one of the keys of |^afjs on tlia|;i^d( 
been an object of op^tSw in tlt^^wah 
or domestic. In th^ contents w'ijdj 
ninth century, and with the EngiSb 
fifteenth; in the war of the t^Ue du . 
of the Public Weal, against Louis XI 

and Catholics, of Henry IV.^nd tho T^agu , ^ 

of it was disputed. A tower near this bridge was defended 
in 151)0 against Henry IV. by ten ParhjhjftV whom, upon 
their surrend^^^ the king hung. In tbewttlp pF Farw, 
March, bridge was bravely but upsuccessfully 

defended by'j|^:phpils of the veterinary schopl of AKofb 

"When thti' edict of Nantes, March. 1598> guaraptetid (o 
the Protestants the full exercise of their religion^ those of 
Paris were allowed to have their place of worship at Ablon, 
a village on the hank of the Seine, several milog sobth ©f 
Paris; but the distance being inconveniently gi*cat, they^^, 
were allowed, in 1606, to remove jheir wprsldp to 
It Was commenced August r** a .w. . . 

assembled to the number < " 
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t, by’ the king m 


, Ars, and La Flotte, St, Marlin 
Lficd with bastions and 
liiir and the town. 


those of — , 

s jdo liA has a kqdarc! ciL.. 
works, which defends ib© , , 
th<i town is small, it is well bHiilt and handsome. It 1ms a 
fine arsenal and a military hospital, The inhabitants in 
. 1332 lym'Q for the town, or 2531 for the whole com- 
’ ,mune ; th©y trade in salt, wine, brandy, and vinegar j and in 
deals (plani^es), which last are imported by the Prussians 


or Dutphf^ 
flsher>% 


had m 


also in the cod and thornbacK 
1^32 a populatto„uf 24 Ip for the town, 
or 3875 f<>r ^hole commune. The adjacent marshes 
yield sfi4t, (tlw in the neighbourhood 'ai^ollected transpa- 
rent msbbles, Whi(e,y©Uow. brown, and i^fe-coloured, which 

^ 'yield not in brilliancy to the, lobbies of M^doc. La Flott© 
bad in 1832 a population of 2452 for the town, or 2557 for 

Pertuis d‘An- 

between the isle of OUrob at4||ie,mmn land. It 
.eSSs about 2P0 or 300 iphahitaptju MlM' 

^ ~ ^ "" et nine 0% ten sail of ^ 


Jyihg off thi 


mob, who were excited ogairtst them by Uiet 
was restrained by a body of archers sSt, 
protect the worsUipperea Tim Protestants Wejjigontinually, 
however, exposed to insult and violence. In fofel tho^om 
gregations returning from Charonton were attacked oy a 
Set of armed robbers and other vagabonds, instigate^ by 
some secret enemies of the Protestants; the minister was 
maimed, several persous were killed, and their place of 
worship was burnt. 

The Protestant church /w|a rebuilt on a large apd jnom" 
magnificent plan, and finished in 1623, when 
tants hold their national synod there. Its inside diineuflqim , 
were 104 feet by 60. There were near it a library, a print- ^ 
ng-oflfee, and booksellers’ shops, principally intatideil 
he printing and sale of their religious pubticiftions. Jn 
id other August, 1685. a new attempt was made l»y the thob on'this 
Though churuhj|; two shops adjoining to it were bumti gfid the 
1 —- cburitm^oir narrowly ©scaped. Upon th^ revocation of ipe ' 
edict of Nantes, a few weeks afterwards, the 
all the Protestant churches remaining in France - 

dered ; tho demolition of of Charonton was emjnniehood 
he vor^ evening of the day pn which the Act of 
was registered, and, in five dayi^‘ the churol} whh 
destroyed, tbe library, p'*’nting-off|ce, and 
haring the some fate. . The tnatan^ls 
Hotel pieu, at Paris. ^Tho cplebfated Jduw 
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^ jUdg^(;qm^ ^dhSM- v. 19) wwi#. ih^X Caasivellaunu# 

worfc c^tafecd rjumci^Ul .deWa 4ji|i^c4Med 41 m Otlw foic^p ite awi 


of ^o«k^ W;at-cli4iote abou^ hu Wsbu. 


_) |)ra«tw^oi quan- 

^ of Wi^ placed ij^ f?im» kowilzer. V#ep^» foj^ the 
ic of «9i|aHintf OTJd^lt by jit# explodon. 

, i''s0i^^ic«-ohargf0 vaH^fw>f“ " ^'^■ 

tbo the prqi<^tii^ : tl 

in ;|i||n field* bv in iNival actibne ; and tlio big'kcr in bireaoU 
ing ^ vaHB .of fortreBaea. It ie evident Umt oxtena^o 
iwnn^ gi^^velociticfit^f abot are not required when 
arlii^ Mdw|^4d againat on enaii^b eolumuH ordi^ea; 
and it is foam by experitneja^ that a%aU which just pieifbe:! 
the timbers of a ^p will them mwe tlwn U* it 

passed 'rapidly tttropfi^^ahem.-'Spn the other liand, tUo 


count of ^e method pj 
The JB^sedum an4 


J^hting with them (iv. 33). 
ihbda were mn<mg tho Romaja 


war-ebaripts of the. tear ai\d 

ftwjtiont^ly QogUr on the revorpS %f , 

CHAUlW* L4i* a to«K.n France* in t)ie JJepwtmenJt 


Chari™ 

one-sixt|i to onc-third pf^ of Nidvre* on Um^^ight bank of 
lower charges being used and Cosne. It is ,119 miles iVotf 
S. by E„ or 12d mifes by the 


greatest in^ 

matiow uf * 
workv ai tlio 
thdl^eby inereasi 
theri requirei/^ 




itton (Trae^ 
tvef the blll'i 


on commencing the for* 
^faced with brick or stouc- 
tb shot will penetrate is 
- el»wge» are 

^' 2 _,.„._- 

difierent charges of 
mm tlie same, pro- 


as the square roots of the weight 
!ir.!!me weight of powder is the same 


powder»vWb0if|l)e. 
duos'; mh\ 

of powdery anil; #fei _ „ 

whiW that^of tbcL^U varieg* the velocities are inversely 
propoi^ionaj^vtp the i^uare roots of tlie weight of iiie bails. 
The Doctor states, also, tbatithc greatest velocities are pro' 
duced in guns, the lengths of whose bores are equal to 
fifteen, twe nfa fe|^tiCmirty calibres, or diameters, by charges 
ocoupyhig -ivyand ^ of the lengths of the bores respec- 
tively ; and he adds, that by increasing the quantity of the 
ohaige, the velocities increase till they amount to a certain 
value, after which they decrease till the bore is quite filled 
with powder. The charge producing the maximum velocity 
is greater as the gun is tongor ; but it does not increase in 
so high A ratio as the length of the gun. 

^ CHARGE' D'AFFAIRES, one who transacts diplo- 
matic business at a foreign court during the absence of his 
aupenOr, the ^mbassador^l^he agents that bear this name 
also fijrm a separate closmueing the chosen envoys or resi- 
dents at fhe states to which other states do not appoint 
diplomatic of the hi^er grades. In this capacity the 
Cnargds ^^fiUires act for themselwss, reprosentti\cir coun- 
try^ and are independent of any ambassador. In tUo ordi- 
n4y routine and course of promotion, the secretary of le- 

g ^tion, or secretary of embassy, becomes a Cliarg6 d ' Affaires, 
ut individuals not unfV^uently elected ou other 
grounds of fitness or ministerial patronage, and without 
having gone ro^larly through the subordinate grades 
of tbs-iprofession. It now to he the practice to op- 


point ministers (a class above ChargSfi d' Affaires^ 

but beneath envoys, ordinary and extraordinary, and 
tninUters plenipotentiary) rather than Charges d’Affiiiros. 
In this year (1$.:S) the only British Charge d’ Affaires on 
the diplomatic list is mie to Mexico. In the article * Am- 
bassador,* the gradatiims of diplomatic rank and etiquette 
are Ailly oxnlaihed. 

. CHARIOTj a light sort of coach; also, a^car,^ which 
linen of arms were placed in fight. The name is derived from 
the Fronch word cAarr^^e. dJars or chariots are of very early 
UJ^e. The invention of 'them was attributed by Greeks 
to Minwa (Horn. Hymn, in Vm. v. 12), m whieff account 
she was vehorated at Athens and various other pl^^ces in 
Greece under the na^no of Hmpia : and the honour of the 
invention was shared by Erichtnonius, whoi* according to Vir- 
wti;S supposed to have first harnessed iiorses^to a oar, 
land to have introduced chariot-raicos at the Panathenma, 
which >^re established by him. * 

Th^ tt^t^ntiont war-<diariots we kngwof are those of 
Pbat^^h^^ w^b were ovenvholmed in the Red Bea, (Exod, 
Xiy, 7.) llauaaniitis whom Jodiiia gli^iged at tlie 

w^tets'df Mefoibh^ of cbariols. xi. 4.) 

Ajtd mi fhfHstih:^ jn t^r war agamst Saul, stated 

Siopsand. 


, betvireen Kpvc^ 

, „ ux najm uy xuo roadfthroiUglvFwlainebleat^ 

Mantargis, Briare,;.iSid Cqsue ; ftnd 14 or U ipdes from 
Nevers, the capit>hof the dapartpienk It is in 47*^ 11^ H» 
lat., and 3^ 2' E. long. " ^ ^ ^ 

This town is built near the slte^ a pmre upg, 

which bad the name of Seyr. AlK>ut the 
orM ,|4^lo built and endowed a monastery op th^?l®^,0f 
the Loire, near this town of Seyr ; and the town of La 
which took its name from the abundant alpis q^tie 
rose round this monastery and caused dowjufal Of ita 
more antiept neighbour. Within a ceutuiy after its 
tion the rising town twice nftraeted the cupidity arid OXf 
perieiiced the violonce of a barbarous tribe, whom Rjl^ly 
designates as Vandals. In tbo religious warn of the 
teeptb century, it was pillimed and burnt by tlm Huguenots, 
to whom it was betrayed by some of the inhabilauts, aiid 
abandoned by the govomoi’. 

Before tl^ Revolution, there were several religious houses 
in thq town ; the Benediotino Priory of the order of Oluny 
We^vjOcbly endowed ; tlio builupg was one of the finest in 
thd kingdom, and the prior was spiritual and temporal lord 
of the town. 

La Charit4 bos woll-built houses, and a pleasant public 
walk on tho banks of the river ; there is also a good bridge 
over the Loire, aoro&s which the road to Bourges passes, m\i 
a fine Gotiiic church in ruins. 

The population in 1832 was 4 4 BO for tho town^ or i»08fi 
for tho whole commune, The chief maiiufuctujos are 4 
iron, steel, and other metal goods, especial l^buttous, bucklos, 
helmets, bayonets, and side arms. Borne woollen cloths ave 
made, also .glass and eorthouwaro. Th*^ articles of trade> 
beside the forgoing, are wood and liato. 

OHA'RITO&4, t,he author of a Greek romance , in eight 
books, entitled * The Loves of fchacrcas and Callirrhoe.* 
The writer calls himsolf Chariton of Aphrodisias the time 
at which he lived is uncertam, but probably not earlier than 
the fourth century of our mra. Though this, like most other 
Greek rooawtces, displays liltloj^nvention, it has ^wme merit 
ill point style. Churitosi was published by P'OrvUle# 
Amsterdam, 1700, 3 vols., 4to., with a commen- 

tary. It is translated into German by Sc^poder, Leipzig, 
1806* 8vo. ; and into French by Lwcher. 

CHARKOW (pronounced Kharkofi‘),a town in squlli^rp 
Russia, in 50^ N, hit, and about 33^ .30' E. long., betWfjScu 
two small rivGxs, the Charkosva tbe which fall 

into the Doneez, one of the larg<m|j|^q^|lji^ of the Don. 
Charkow is the capital of the^vpilm 410W called 
Sbwodesk Ukraine, but forJimely ^p^ovetrSm®n^ uf Ghar^ 
kow, and may be considered ip b^ilig placed on tho boun* 
derydino the fertile country wliicli cxtendii oyer 

the i^ntre 6f Hudteia, and the largo deserts k^otvn undqr 
the names of steppes, which occupy the soittber^j districts 
of the empire. This town, whuh contains aboulb 18,004 
inhabitants, has been chosen by the Rusaiap gv^yertupeh,t 
as the centre of instruction for the ooitthe^n Tj^ 

univershy, whicH WA$ erected in 1803, Was attended in 1431 
by 318 students.^ Connected with it is a botanic garden, w 
cdlectionof natoal objects, an obsemteny^nfid , a library 
of 20,^000 volumca. There is also a seminary for 4ei;gymc4» 
a military acadoiny for forty oUildren pf n*?idemon, n 
gratnuiar-schoo], and nn institute of education for young 
ladies, with some Ql;ber schools. In modefn U 
technic society liai^1hl»pn eroeted, wbui*^ <dSgu|: is ibo esUi- 
hlishment of muMifacturcs in this pavt 4 
is more induit^ an this town, ^ olihk# 


balripts lit ith ocytbw wero in use. for many ages,! mktsismXM of Clbaacks), 

in UR the^ Eastern'^ ? ^nd were regwided ns e ‘ ^ — * ’ 

priucijltd arm of war. Suchnre montioned-in the Stieond 
'Book of xSi V. |lj;which*iH!? king of S^ia 

led ^ainstj^udTO. They; Were UBt»d by^h as 

: 'Xen^bon L fiM and they cons^uied 


jmd eoti* ^cBipaU «td X»,l 
V indtr"-— 


({xe OjlMdi Mm :9f 




C H A 


4Ste 


of Caribovt^ <Scmtirt of l&oTi,, it*A' gftatlAytcm 
of CnMejt Manfel, toii alMit 74^2f in tW owtje of Solc^ 
burg in Bavatia, a country “ 


^ireU asi ^4rt of Saxjony. , 

and Oaf^omaim, Ida ^ii 
of tlio Frankly. 

Wit& tt'att # Cferkfemy j 
Sbutlf^hiG*' 
adna^but^i 
JKartomanb^a 


in had conttnered, as 
ib 7^Bt and Chkties 
^.. the vast doiiiinionl 

had AhshrasU ^nd 
Karitrthani^ htot Burgundy and 
' died itt^77t,%i«Wving fr#o infeht ? 
hhtts^lf of his dominions ; and 
, her eh{idj^n, took re^ige at thO 
Obihrt bt W«idii*rrd«i the LohljOhatdri. CharleS #as 

tlovf So/eiSelrfpf ti^,wliole |*r|nkisn iMoharcby, whiohox- 
tond^dniAeiny o^r ilHiyeS&nt Franco, but also over nearly 
nddilittSjM Franks were still, in a great 

rifetiaiSi|| tr ^nnan natibn; andt thO native language of 
Charles was a 'dialect of the teutonic. In 772 tparles 
bogati h1^ W|gs against' tho SakOnS, ivhiob continubil with 
vattoa inte^gtroiits till Witikind, the principal bitef 
of thb Sa^ns; aNfudtring and bravo barbarian^ gave hitn 
fbU etttplby thent for mutiy fears. The Ba:xons were FagOnS. 
and Charles and lus Franks seem to have felt Utdo Scruple 
in massacring them by thousand's, cyan after they had 
laid down their oTrUs. In 774 Charles being applied to 
by Fbpe Adriin I. against DfesidoVius, king of tha Longo- 
bbrds^. who threatened RomO, hastened from Germany 
to Italy, crossed the Alps by thb pass of Susa, defeated 
Desiderjas at PaVia, and tobk him prisoner. He assumed 


n^Ver 

obcuva M bi^tovyi&iP fee 
iienbs on the 
have^ feltjutho ,#n^f of 


About* «0f, or 
ra sp*# , 




mm 


mAti 4 to 

he iihjSbd vc*i 

^ulogho one' of his prlfttofei 
vharleniagno na:m^ his 
liouis le lS5bon«aire> his cmlofl 
lost his tWo Older 'sons; Popin^and'^^GIfeyifi#"^ 
pointed Bernard, the tm of Charles; In 

January, 614, Charlemagne feed of piping 'tw 
ChapeWe alter a reigg,^ mrty-sev€fn ycai^4^^™ 
wif» great pomp in thf^ktihedjal at s 

V* CharleUtagne may be j^nioderod thsa<^in<^l r^l^. 
paries ratOr of Western I^dropo wbr the d||iiii;udlDiO^^^ 


lvne\# 

I harbottfiv.^ 

fi»', . 

Oafled aflOTv^di,. 
emp' 
iM 


the crown of Lombardy, ai 
tlie Bxarchatc of Ravenna i 


L confirmed Fephi's donation Of 
Kd the Pontapolis to the P<^', 
who on his part acknowledged Charles as Patrician of 
and Suzerain of Italy, with the right of con(lrmin|| the 
election 6f the popes. In 775 Charles proceeded again to 
Germany against the Salons. In the fbllowing year be’ 
returned to Italy to (juell some msurrectionv; m 778 he 
W'ent to Spain against the Saracens, and conijnerod part 
of Catalonia, Aragon, and Navarre; but on recrossing the 
Pyrouees,*‘hia reli- guard' \Vas defeated at R'oncesvaUos by 
the VivsconcS ^nd the Saracens united. Several nobles of 
Charles's court fell on that day, among whom was Roland, 
\Varden of the borders of Brittany, ♦ Prmfectua. Britiannici 
I.imenis,’, who l\as b^ffeomothe hero of many arbmantic tulo/ 
la 78d Whiktnd having cjpfeated several hpdlks of Franks, 
Charles, foutid it nbccssary to visit Gejrmany agam in 
petsotf'V'ttrtd after several sanguinary cathpaigna, Witikind 
Wlis obliged to submit and receive baptism. The alternative of 
death or Christianity was held out tothousands of the Saxons, 
who generaily preferred th flatter ; and Charles; by Irans- 
planting whole oolonicit of tbonf into remote parts of Ffance 
or Italy, brok^^iteir strength. Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, a 
feiidclory of fw Frankish ttionarchs, having assisted or 
eonnivotl at Witikind’s incur^ona, Charles invaded BavariU, 
and brought tlio duke beft)1pe the diet of the groat lords 
ttssembled at Tngolheim, where Tassilo was found gbiHy 
of treasbn to death. Charles spared his 

life, ijj ' ’ ' - 

Witiki 

mainsWw^ — , 

be pc, ®iated in the HbusiTw Oldenburg, the stock of the 
presc Jibing bouses of Dehfiaarit and Russia. <DUnham*s 
C^rt^nn^a Bmpir^.y In Uifyear 800 Charles 
being fictofioua everywhere, and thaster of the best; part of 
Rut#8ii visited Rnrne, where ho was Bolomnlvr crowited 
Empin^of tJte W^t Fope Leo III., with fen title of 
CitVblhS, L called by the his- 

torians Ctn^ua wd^ns, flotn which Rm French have made 
ChartCma^e; Ghsh-man writers call hftft Karl der Gross, 
ffidephortls Emperor of Coneeanthtopl^seht an embassy 

tb Charles by which he acknoiVledged liim Emperor of 
the West, wife the title <rf Augustus, defining at the same 
time the lihiSts fee two eh&ptes, #hieh seem io 

httVb beeh the Raoi' in Httngkty; fee' mohntains cf 
Cafelolado^ntdtheOalf^f 


in Italy, fee old 
fee Greek 


betfedary bet'veen fee duchy of ll«nev«it<S' ena fee orsek m eaucauem ' 
in Apulia ond Maghk GrtkgSte 4:?harlenfegnc elcrffy as ,,beii 
fald ttesfefere GeVfeany,v:tbe Nefem^ndds, feto fee' , FMue 


was ,of at 
^ 

lefeitm am|« 
Sly oedghtetietf 
" mded 
phneifetong 
thffefeb- 

hutd been 

e# tbe Gpfdanin 
beii^dsv 
asc,/feto e 


I CnH^d in a convent in 794. As for 
of his days in peace, on his do- 
hi nSrth of and his posterity is said to 


empire. He wa# ambitioi^, but m 
enlarged kind, and led to^^j 
not merely a suceessfol 
legislator; and his 
when contrasted wi 
He was the first to r^obiMiembe 
the turbulent Ftank^ ha efeioti 
ordination of his vassals, which ni% 
unable to subdue. He Was the 
empire, having transform^ iribe;S of 
such as the Saxons, the Bavarians, tim 
federation of civilized nations.^ His predeOessSrji;- Cbatlbs 
Martel and Pepin, had checked the ad^oe of fen Saracens 
on the side of the Pyrenees ; Charlt^Sagau^rove ihefe 
back beyond tjhse Ebro. His overthmw of tSPTongobaxfei 
in Italy has pbfei viewed in various lights b^ party 
tonans. He ot» booh considefod by soms as hd^ihf , by^ bis 
alliance with the popes, favoiii^ tbe oncroaObm^dtS of 
spirilnal power over temporal afiktm. BdS R obflglit to bo * 
observtd that in his Hfo-timo at kast hs Oiwiiys assoriM 
the superiority of the empire ovbr fee ehttith in tOfepbNf> ; 
mattei's, that he croWned htmSelf king of Itcdy* that- 
oven at Romo tlm laws wofe moclttfeied in his hdfeb; . 
*Iidperantc l>omtno nostro Cam|^ and tihf) poid bare ^ 
stamp. Other writers have as#PM Ibal the ov SffefeW of 
the Longobards w^as u^misfortunW to IMy> bMUsS 
have fancied that thoir power was hksly mefifeol that wipd 
of the P^jninsula whiokkas bean th6 Ikvotmts df feb‘ 
Itxilians in all ages. But thkt union; ha^’ R bt^h; p|a^ 
siblo. was more iikoly to, be bV a sovorei||^ Ipko". 

Charlemagne, who ruled singly and firfely'over hif vasi 
and who woS acknowled^ as ompejtSDSOf feO. ^oSt 
successor to the Cmsars* than^ by an olletive king like 
of the Lougobards, Who ww ev^ ittofeefifr at Aitriaticb 
either with some onWof dinkbll, 


solutely each his respcetfvo TOh 

emperors, who still retailed nejrty Ops hktf of 
sides, it ought not to bo fotgetted fe&.fes l^ngobab 
under thtrir best kings, always tm’afed a broad dkfinet^^ 
between themselves the oonquerom, an^ feoltofea# 
conquered race. This humilktinf and 
iistHnefesh Charlemagne abolished, and by so dqi^ 
ftlct eihancil^atod the originad Italian pcfptdiiibh ^ 
bondage. Those who feaV wish |0 loOk mri 
often misstated queifiion wiU find a Aobet and 
discussion of it jn Manloni’s se&ficp 

punti Slla Stotiia in Ita^ia^ whiw i . 

panies his historical dtafea of Ad^lchi, 
moted ihstmcticm by fee , only fedn by 

founding monafekled and endowing SchOfds 

attached fo thdfe. Heonackd a4«5fek of 
civil uook' ecclesiastical Matters which, 

Cr^ . JWm 


forniing a code of la^. [CAPtipftJiai 
sembkd &t8 of fee great lords ah4 ^ 
feefe upon mattelSj 

the dpfelon e^fee only ti$0m 
bo educatiofe ' 



iqus uj^n 
cbiftidetit^ 

9^ and conife^d \ 


feftm - 

' Hi •mi 

A(t i#'| 

‘Wm 


ina ^ 
tinS 


-f ■ a^wv . . 



hi 

tile AiteiS 



C#H A 




b^K A. 


whai it^eiOled lldlp/lr 
c«niq^, tfaf ei^ttpe (}ukit^J f!] 

Meeed 6jibi)004piia , ; " 

‘ In isaS'tbero wo^^lA^Uinj 
"fwltin^ron^tth cQ^; Hi 
1 S3Uf there rtwkd lovir ; #J pi . 
at work, and iijeiity-^y*^* neifuimiii. 
of eondt/uotien, eetn,e<^A^hioa 
will i>e put to work in fwelvee«|A|i 
are all ao near t^tlier that ^ho^Si 
8pot.WiEverf thing required |pr 
work® in action k»tfoiiii8 on.Jthd'iiJofHtrith#*! 
cUy for making bricks, whithlHfc toflli A tli 

■ .&hmWmi 




m 




t-l by 


the whole of these Jhim(3€5, 1 ^ ^ 

mated that they will produce ahSut 176,100 
aunu!Qli| and employ about^OOO work^). 4 
being on the' right The district presents ffrea|/aciUtie8 fpr 

“ ' m on the left. Charlenmnt and in a short time Charicroy will I)e bonneo^ ^ 

a straight line N.E. of of railroads with most of the principal 
[I^Xaon and Avesnes, the high road® from Brussels^ Mods, ann Namur meet at 
Charleroy. * ^ 

CHARLEROY. CANAL OF. rB«U8a»LsJ 
CHARLES I., King of England, tno third son of Jamei\ 
1. and 4ltne, daughter of Frederick 11., King of Denmark, 
was born at Dunfermlme, in Fifeshiro, Noi'lh Britain^ oti 
the 19th of November, 1600, James's second son, Uobbrt,;i] 


^mod< 


; it was originally 
b^ prm Emperor ^ and united by 

the territolf of Namur, It de- 
rives ite nath^from ite founder, and from its situation on a 

steep. eminenoe^ ^y tire treaty of Nimeguen, in 1678, it 

, was ceded to jPyaipk, and Louis XTV., tlesirous of enlar^ng hping died in infancy, and his eldest. Prince Henry, "in hia' 
'the Ibvtressi caused the achoining village® or touns of Cjvet, nineteenth year, in 1612, Charle® became heLr^'ai^paronf te 
;;%e, lying at thOKfodt of the*hill on whicli Charlcmm^t was crown. Ho was not howenei^ created Prince of Wal^ 
lm^t»theo^£^tWpPpositebankofthoriver,tobetWlilied. till the 1st (other authorities say tlie 4th) of Novemhef,^ 

are partly of the time of 1616, His title before this was Duke of York and Corn waH. 
7^0hjlirles the Ibrdflcations of Givot, H^the out-^w^^ Almost the only transaction in which Gmrles figured 
V 01 ^ whole, are hy Vauban. The wlude constitute a before he ascended the throne was the extraordinary expedl- 
'ibl^eM of the first class. tion to Spain made at the suggestion and in tlie company 

town of Charbmont is small and of irregulai' form, of the Duke of Buckingham, in the year 1623, to conclude 
;the Stteets we well laid out. and the Iwuses good, in person the negociation® for his marriage with the Ihfaiita 
l^t. HUolre has a large and well laid out or Maria, a business which had occupied his/her Ijbt^nearly 
te^ ^naoe, and fine barracks. Givot Notre Dumeistra- the preceding seven yem-®, Tho affair was probably^pre- 
‘ by the little river Houfile, which hero empties iuclf vented from being brought to the intended conclusion by 
) Meitso : circuit bf its fortifications comprehepds this very journey. After it was broken off, Charles and his 

“hi^jfWRB rfet built upon when Expilly father directed their views to a Frendh match, the uegoci- 


^6!3), and as thb population J)as not raatenally atiun for whiek was in progress when James diei^ on the 
^ 27th of March, 16i<i5. The nevf kings raarria^fo with ftlo^ 


le probably still vacant! The two Givets are 
SnkkeUid I# a bridge over the Meuse. ' 

Xbe iipa^ in 1833 amounted'^to 4092 fur the town, 


fi mr Ike whole cotninune. Considerable trade is oar- 
F: ^ inhabitants manufacture leather, esteemed the 
^J^fiee, ^ earthy ware; there are several 

**"hdabn 


Princess Henrietta Maria, the youngest daughter eUIenry 
IV., was solemnized by proxy, at Paris, on the 1 Uh of May., 
At the accexssipn of C^harles, circumstances and the minj® 
of men were riP« fbr a renewal of that struggle between the 
popular and the monarchical principles of the constitution, 
i-foundry. The situation of the town which bis predecessor had with difficulty pH down, when it 
favmirable to its commerce, which is broke out in the parliament assembled u£l629. Charles 
by some cf custom-bouse regulations, began his reign by retaining as his chief adviser his father's 
the Gommuthoatioff of France with Belgium, favourite, tlio unpopular, unprincipled, and incapable Buck- 
i^t i® eelebiated^Nthe beauty of the women : in- ingham. At tho same time the ditticulticB in w Kioti ho was 
4nhabitanti| genemlly are handsome. involved by the war that liad just been into with 

‘ j^celehfated cemposer of music, was ainative of Spain, offered to the nopular party.4|^^^Bity of pursu- 

I ing their objects, which seemed Inn fillijiflMM il> |i|f( 1 1> d 
V of CHARLEROI, a town in the pro- The reign commenced aco0):dinmy witffS^lmst beivNcen 
Belgium, situated on the bai^s of tho the king and the parliament the ^Itcr iirrnly refusing to ; 
K.S.B. from Mona, and 33 mile® S. from grant the supplies demanded by his im^eety until they 
and 4*^ 25^ E. long. Tlfis town, had obtaiiM 'l>oth a redress of grievances and a 
tlte uf Itampdjh.was united to the French re- tion of the prerogative. Charles on his part li^et tberesi^^ J 
, Agmed ps|lt of the dejpiariinent of Jemmapes. ance of the parliament both by insisting Upon ^preserving ^ 
became part of the kingdou^ of tlie United tho nrerogativo , entire, and by boldly putting it ,fh ^ce. 
and in 1 8i6, durfiig tlm hundr^ days, it being In the course of this drst contest tMee parmuenla were 

" ’ successively catied together and dism^d, Tho first met 

13 th June, 1626 , #hd was dissolved 12 th Angutt, in the 
^ame year; tho recond wqf Cth Pebmary, W 2 d, and Was. 
dissolved, before it had passed a sindd act, iHb Juno j; the 
third met 17 th March, 16 ^$, was suddenly prorogued 
June, was called ; itlicr for a second resnon 20 th Janhfi^^ { 
1629 , and was itii dissolved 10 th Mamh the sam^ycH ' 



eiklon of 


It ^ey were attacked, by 

it a few days he|o!re the battle of 

the general peace, the fbkillcations have 

iroved^ 

iiU in the fbrin of an .ptupbitheatre, on th^L 
hill, wkitdi rises froin^ tlie bank® of the 
‘ ' ipA5u 183(^1^32 houles* inhabited by 

ining 59DS iOdivIduaEi > Th^re is reason All this time 
a enumeration, population of the most arbi 
W# . ; Um ps^ple hy 

tanneries^ dyo^honsmi, mse$mt^;n 
Hi fa^ei % caiH ^ 

j ,b0 

WHS: 



ling* of the hing oon%«t(4 
i^^iwacter. Money wan oolleote^ i 
‘heini):|>en(i*'.af:pe otoftt ♦w.-ejiiitf:: 
ti'snner .'to> ofiMwe «• j«iilgei^;.,ift.:; 

§»«¥«* *»» opwwtjM'; ■. 
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